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Pages 1 to 80 are in the January number ; 
393 to 504, June; 505 to 592, July ; 593 to 648, August ; 
October ; 805 to 872, November ; 

[A.] indicates titles of Articles ;. 


392, May ; 


Abbotsholme, Derbyshire, 61 2. 

Aberystwyth, University College, 892. 

Adams, Sir. J., Pullman-Car Education [A.], 515. 

Adult education, 33, 344, 546, 623, 764. 

Adventurers, Honourable Company of Friendly, 224. 

Age— raising school, 111, 141, 145, 188, 191, 350, 
627; school-leaving, 622, 782. 

Age, Raising the School (C. P. Widdows) [C.], 102. 

Age, The School Leaving, by C. L. Berry [A.], 10. 

Age or Merit in Senior Schools, by W. L. Sargant 
LA), 608. 

Algebra, first school examination, 514. 

Amusements, Premier's warning, 832. 

An Old Blue, Hats and Heads, by [A.], 840. 

Anderton, B. (See Poems.) 

Aphorisms, 543. 

Appointments, 100, 178, 180, 248, 362, 366, 426, 562, 
613. 614, 676, 776, 778, 822, 824, 888; work of 
Cambridge Board, 456. 

Archaeology and Bible History (A.1, 518. 

Arithmetic, first school examination, 514. 

Art ie Europe (R. H. Wilenski, The Reviewer) [C.!, 
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Art training, 418, 739. 

Associations —-Assistant Masters’, 116, 118, 142, 188, 
690; Assistant Mistresses’, 142, Board of 
Education Inspectors’, 350, Boy Scouts, 612; 
British, 36, Anthropological Section, 754, 
Education, Science, 607, 745, 767, Geography 
Section, 763, J Section, 748 ; British Esperanto, 
360; British Social Hygienic, 358 ; Classical, 
342; Education Committees, 540; Education 
in Industry and Commerce, 577, 614, 627: 
Educational, 114, 139 ; Educational Handwork, 
145: Electrical, for Women, 358: English, 
Pamphlet No. 75, 626; Froebel Society and 


Junior Schools, summer school, 358; Geo- 
graphical, 143; Headmasters’, 141; Head- 
mistresses’, 623, 903; Historical, 50, 143; 


History, 514; Infant Welfare and Maternity 
Centres, 22; Irish Schoolmasters’, 837, 905 ; 
Joint Committee of the Four Secondary, 124; 
London and Greater London Playing Fields, 624, 
835; Mathematical, 9, 143; Modern Language, 
144, 318; Preparatory Schools, 142 ; Reform of 
Latin Teaching, summer school, 358, 670 ; 
School Journey, 224; Science Masters’, 144; 
Teachers in Technical Institutions, 539, 576; 
Training College, 145; University Teachers, 
364; University Women Teachers’, 145; 
Workers’ Educational, pamphlet, 622 ; World 
Adult Education, 33, 344, 764. 

Athletics, danger, 343. 

Australia, 458. 

Austria, 550, 887; holiday course, 552. 

Authorities, Part III, 905. 


Bailey, C. W., The First School Examinatiun, III. 
English [A.1, 165. 

Bailey, R. F., The House System in the Secondary 
Day School [A.], 93. 

Baldwin, Mr. Stanley, on the Arts, 187. 

Baxter, T. Y. T. A Post-Certificate Commercial 
Course [A.], 884. 

Belgium, 174, 628. 

Benefaction, Pilgrim (Harkness) Trust, 834. 

Berry, C. L., The School Leaving Age [A.], 10. 

Biblical Study, vacation term, 358, 670. 

Bibliographies — Atlases, 26; English Grammar and 
Composition, 324; English Literature, 167, 
522, 661; French, 320, 602, 659, 660; Geo- 
graphy, 12, 118; German, 324, 602, 660; 
Greek, 416; History, 244 ; Latin, 416; Poetry, 
241, 316, 526 ; Spanish, 324, 603; Wall Maps, 18. 

Bills —Education (School Attendance), 33, 111, 188, 
261, 436, 540, 541, 762, 833; [A.]. 621, 899; 
Educational Amending (Northern Ireland), 344, 
450; Part III, Authorities, 905. 

Biology, school, 187, 188, 908. 

Biology in Schools—I. Nature Study and Natural 
History, 516; II. The School Certificate Course, 
by J. W. Stork [A.l], 604. 

BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY, 438, 834. 

Blind, geography for, 868 ; Scouts and Guides, 128. 

Board of Education—criticized, 764; Circular 1408 
(certification of teachers), 831 ; estimates, 1930, 
259: Form 1U (State Scholarships), 222 ; 
List 46 (Staffing and cost of primary schools), 
182; pamphlets, education for industry and 
commerce, 188, Empire geography, 344, playing 
fields, 268, 346, vacation courses, 358, 458; 
report for 1929. 435 ; report on Swedish educa- 
tion, 836; Sheffield schools, 901; studentships 
for teachers, 224; women inspectors, 343. 

Book catalogue, 902 ; festival, Welsh, 263. 

Boys, nervy, 686 ; public school, 762. 

Brazil, 64. 

Broadcasting, 263, 768. 

British Science Guild, 360. 

Budget, Mr. Snowden's, 350. 

Bulgaria, 887. 

Burma, 352. 

Burnham, Tribute to Lord (A.], 456. 


INDEX 


873 to 938, December. 


Business, intensive course, 444; openings, 545. 


Cadet Corps Controversy, The [A.1, 341, 444. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, Appointments Board, 456 ; 
Bulletin, 65; inaugural s h, 834; Mr. 
Baldwin, Chancellor, 438, 543 ; Girton College, 
906; Rockefeller Foundation, honorary degrees, 
543; science, 189. 

Camps, university women’s schoolgirls’, 358. 

Canada, and Mother Country, 690; holiday hints 
booklet, 358, 462; in 1929, 270; in 1930, 226 ; 
resources, 918; students and U.S.A., 626. 

caD Me Te in the Use of the School Library 

A.l, Z: 

Cardiff, Directorship of Education, 494; Education 
Committee, 782; Medical School, 254; police 
recruits, 254; school fees, 254; University 
College, progress, 263. 

Carnegie Trust, 189. 

Celebrations, school, 546. 

Centenary of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
The, by E. C. Smith [A.], 666. 

Chatham Junior Technical School, exchange with 
German school, 603. 

Children, 145; backward, 141; canal boat, 191, 
674; clinics, 556 ; performing, 902 ; psychology 
748: researches in measurenient, 280; school 
strike, 564; study, 892; unstable, 113. 

Cinematograph in Schools, The [A.}, 741. 

Citizenship, adult training, 644. 

Civil Service, entrance, 690 ; entrants not attracted, 
437; Roval Commission, 437. 

Classical Studies in the Higher Certificate, by G. M. 
Sargeaunt [A.', 416. 

Classics, 87; authors and editors, 416; Dr. Temple 
on, 342. 

Classics, The (G. F. Bridge) [C], 424. 

Cleeve, M., Tone Discords in Girls’ Schools [A.], I., 
662; II., 818. 

Coaches, Private (De V. Payen-Payne) [C.], 778. 

Co-education, 139, 266, 624, 835, 908; Switzerland, 
770: (A. W. Bain) (C.}. 330, 676. 

College of Preceptors, 360, 684, 918. 

College of Preceptors, The, by the Dean of the 
College [A.], 42. 

Commercial Course, A Post-Certificate, by T. Y. T. 
Baxter [A.], 884. 

Competitions, baby-week poster, 495; British 
Empire League, 204 ; Cecil Peace essay, 226 ; 
Duke of Devonshire essay, 670 ; Health and 
Cleanliness badge, 67; Health Visitors’ essay, 
366; National Book Council, 916, Royal 
Empire Society, 186, 226, 866; “ What's 
Wrong ?’’ 618; World Essay, 280. 

Conferences, Association for Education in Industry 

and Commerce, 577 ; Association of Teachers 

in Technical Institutions, 539, 576 ; Educational 

Associations, 139; electrical reform, 690; 

Industrial Welfare Society, 680; Industrial 

Welfare Workers, 610; Mental Hygiene, 782 ; 

Mental Welfare, 821; N.U.T.. 65, 436, 466, 

new ideals in education, 224; North of England 

Education, 111, 139; public schoolboys’ Dul- 

wich College, 438; Singapore education, 366; 

women engineers, 674. 

Congresses, Educational Institute, 114; Esperanto, 

576, 770; International Moral Education, 224, 

552, 674, (F. J. Gould) [C.], 892; International 

Technical Education, 670 ; Teachers’ (Irish Free 

State), 345; Technical ( Irish Free State), 545 ; 

Royal Institute of Public Health, 358. 

Contents Tables, 7, 87, 165, 237, 313, 399, 513, 599, 

657, 739, 813, 881. 

Correspondence, 22, 102, 174, 326, 422, 528, 612, 

676, 778, 819, 888. 

Costley-White, H., The First School Examination. 

XI. Religious Knowledge (A.], 813. 

Coxhead, G. E. S., The First School Examination. 

V. History [A.], 313. 

Cramming, 268. 

Curriculum, challenge to traditional, 345, 746; 

Irish secondary school, 837 ; typical, 908. 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics, London School, 462, 767, 938. 
Dalcroze Society, journal, 52, 564. 

Dance, E. H., School Certificate History [A.], 171. 
Dance and drama, Greek, 358 ; Folk Dance, 918. 
Davis, E. T., An Approach to Free Secondary 
Education for All (A.j, 91. 
Degrees, arts curriculum and music, 450; Oxford 
and Cambridge preferred, 263 ; pass, 116 
Democracy, General Smuts on, 38. 

Detective stories, 191. 

Dietary, boys’, 110 ; milk for school children, 266. 
Directory of Educational Associations, 215, 260. 
Dobson, R. R., The First School Examination. VI. 
Science [A.], 399. 

Dominion Students’ Hall Trust, 350. 

Drama, in education, 420 ; school, 169, 246, 798. 
Drama in the English Syllabus, by A. M. Walmsley 


[A]., 169. 
Dual control and religious question, 468. 


81 to 156, February ; 157 to 228, March ; 
649 to 732, September ; 


229 to 304, April; 305 to 
733 to 804, 


[C.] Correspondence ; [O.] Obituary Notices. 


Dublin, Trinity College, 264, 526, 904; Education 
diploma, 765. 

Dunfermline, College of Hygiene, 766. 

DURHAM UNIVERSITY, 189. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY, 189 ; bursary examination, 
689; Sir J. Barrie at, 900. 
Education, a liberal, 111, 185 ; aesthetic, 765; and 


burglary, 764; attacks on, 437, 764; com- 
mercial, 745; elementary, 743; English tra- 
dition of, 38; 


false and true ideals, 348; 

“ fetish,” 348; free choice, 139; H. A. L. 
Fisher on, 684; ideals, 540, 746; in 1929, 34; 
International Congress of Moral, 224; mass, 
defects, classical, commercial, 112; mentally 
defective, 543 ; moral, 674 ; National Advisory 
Council for, 541; part-time, 744; physical, 
113; Prime Minister on, 902; reforms, 186, 744; 
re-organization, 142, 343 ; rural, village colleges, 
350; Switzerland, 610 ; technical and industry, 
188, 746. 

Bae a a A Policy of Higher, by Lord E. Percy 
A.], 743. 

Education, General Culture or Books? by J. H. 
Phillips (A.’, 418. 

Education, Lord Eustace Percy on Higher [A.1, 761. 

Education, Pullman-Car, by Sir J. Adams [A.]}, 515. 

Education, The Catch-Crop in (Agricola) (C.1, 528. 

“ tducation at the Crossroads "' {A.], 185. 

Education authorities, passing of, 456, 905. 

Education for Salesmanship {A.}, 31. 

Education in 1929 [A.], 435 ; by T. Raymont [A.], 40. 

cake in Relation to Industry and Commerce 
A.J, 745. 

pares in South Africa, Native, by W. L. Speight 
A.l, 117. 

Emerson, H. O., A Good French Accent [A.], 18. 

Empire Settlement, 579; boys, 892; women, 844. 

Employment, chemical industry, 628. 

Engineers, Institute of Marine, 674. 

English composition, 326. 

English grammar, 324 ; pamphlet, 626. 

English in the Higher Certificate, by “* Scrutator ’ 
A.l, 660. 

English in the School Certificate. I. English Grammat 
and Composition, 324; II. English Literature, 
by ‘‘ Scrutator ” [A.], 522. 

English language, pronunciation, 686; B.B.C., 263. 

English literature, books for scholarship reading, 166 ; 
letter-writing, 687. 

English Studies and the Power of Thought, by M. 
Steppat [A.], 609. 

English Teaching, Chart on (E. Arnold), (C.], 612. 

Entomology, 605. 

Errata, 118, 192, 256, 618. 

Esperanto, 528, 770; for the blind, 460. 

Estimates, London Education, 348; Education in 
the [A.], 259. 

Evolution in National Culture {A.1, 754. 

Examination, London University books for general 
reading, 170; the First School, 90. 

Examination, The First School. I. Introduction, by 

R. C. Gilson, 7; II, Classics, by J. A. Nairn, 87 ; 

III. English, by C. W. Bailey, 165 ; IV. Modern 

Languages, by A. R. Florion, 237; V. History, 

by G. E.S. Coxhead, 313; VI. Science, by R.R. 

Dobson, 399; VII. Mathematics, by W. Park- 

inson, 513; VIII. Geography, by E. W. Heaton, 

599; IX. Music, by G. EI Linfoot, 657; X. 

Art, by R. Hall, 739; XI. Religious Knowledge, 

bv H. Costley-White, 815, (M. L. Newman), 

(C.], 892; XII. Handwork, by J. Lloyd [A.], 


881. 
Examination, The School Certificate (Ignotus, 
Mutual Dependence) fc, 102; A New Pro- 


posal (W. Edwards) [C.], 22; drama, 170. 
Examination Policies, Secondary School Teachers 
and, by G. R. Parker [A.], R15. 

Examinations, Cambridge Higher School, 773 ; Cam- 
bridge Local, 128, 629, 782, Syndicate, 350 ; 
Edinburgh bursary, 689 ; Esperanto in Royal 
Society of Arts, 528; evils of entrance, 764; 
first school, 142, 815; guide to London matricu- 
lation, 222; harmful, 624; higher school, 816 ; 
Indian Civil Service, 835, inquiry into, 562 ; 
Irish Free State, 765; Irish leaving, 837 ; Joint 
Matriculation Board, 166 ; leaving certificate, 
546; Leicestershire selective, 261; London 
Matriculation, 7, 142; London University, 115; 
multiple, 748; pamphlet on reform, 114; 
Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of 
i ; School Certificate and Education 
Authorities, 187 ; School Certificate and Matricu- 
lation (M.A.) [C.}, Scottish clementary 
school failures, 345; Scottish preliminary, 345; 
spoken English, 167; Theology Diploma, 2260; 
university, 186; Welsh school certificate, 903. 


Examinations, The Reform of (S. Platt) (C., 326. 


Examinations, The Teaching of Geography for School 
Certificate and Matriculation. 
Atlases, etc., 12,118; IV. Some Common Errors 
and Shortcomings in Examinations, by & 
Teacher {A.}, 167. 
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Examinations of the College of Preceptors, The 
School [A.], 272. 

542; Anglo-German School, by G. 

MacWillie (A.], 603. 

Exhibitions, aids to teaching, 768; Daily Mail 
Ideal Home, 268 ; Mechanical Aids to I.earning, 
674, 730; Physical Society, 74; Royal Drawing 
Society, 256, 364. 


Fagging, 444, 763. 

Fairy stories, war on, 34. 

Federation Business, This (Custos) [(C.1, 174. 

Fellowships, Albert Kahn Travelling, 50; Common- 
wealth Fund, 119; Guildhouse, 265. 

Films, commission on, 226; educational, 36, 420, 
623, 763. (See cinematograph.) 

Fisher, H. A. L. on Education Bill, 762. 

Florian, A. R., The First School Examination. IV. 
Modern Languages [A.], 237. 

Foreign and Dominion Notes, 44, 119, 173, 270, 352, 
458, 550, 628, 668, 770, 839, 887. 

Foster, Retirement of Sir Gregory [A.|, 22. 

Fox, E. M., Headmistresses in Conference [A.], 554. 

France, free secondary schools, new education, 173; 
homework, 625; over-pressure, 173, 628, 833 ; 
universities, 906. 

French Accent, A Good, by H. O. Emerson [A.], 18. 

page R the First School Examination (C. Brereton) 
c.], 330. 

French language, course at Sorbonne, 118; First 
School Examination, 237; teaching, 317, 601. 

Friendly Adventurers, and pupils’ travel, 464. 

Froebel Society, 145. 


Gentlemen, Dean Inge on, 111. 

Games, inter-school, 348 ; public school, 905; Welsh 
schools, 447. 

Geography, examinations in, 167; new teaching, 46 ; 
teaching, 599; teaching Empire, 344, 460; 
text-books, maps, atlases, 12. 

Geography, Scope and Aims of Human [A.], 769. 

metry, first school examination, 514. 

German language, essays, 320; teaching, 601. 

Germany, German Teachers’ Association year book 
(1929), 836; Jugendherberger movement, 141, 
603; reforms, 119. 

Gilson, R. C., The First School Examination. I. 
Introduction [A.], 7. 

Girl Guides, 612. 

GLASGOW UNIVERSITY, 189; chancellor, 248; Mus. 
Bac. degree, 450; theological education, 264. 

Graduates, Guild of, 36. 

Grants, education, 259; higher agricultural educa- 
tion, 628. 

Greek, 87, 343; for Higher Certificate, 416. 


Hadow Report, reorganization of schools, 435. 
Hall, Ra D First School Examination. X. Art 
A.), 739. 
Handicraft teaching, 145. 
Haron, Dr. H. S., on evolution in material culture, 
54. 
Hats and Heads, by An Old Blue [A.]), 840. 
Headmasters, young, 690. 
carer r in Conference, by E. M. Fox [A.], 
4. 
Health and Cleanliness Council, 590. 
Health League, 618. 
Heaton, E. W., The First School Examination. 
VIII. Geography [(A.], 599. 
Higher Diploma in Education (J. J. Burke, The 
Writer of the Note) [C.}, 820. 
History, School Certificate, by E. H. Dance [(A.], 171. 
History in the School [A.], 109. 
History Syllabus in Post-Primary Schools, The. I., 
242; II., by T. W. Sussams [A.}, 402. 
History teaching, 139; aids, 143; new, 46. 
Holiday Courses, by De V. Payen-Payne [A.], 458. 
Holiday Courses, Conferences, and Tours [A.!, 224. 
Holidays, June ideal, 844. 
Holidays and Terms, School (J. E. Green) (C.J, 422. 
Homework, 141, 546, 625, 833, 903; in Schools [A.], 
908. 


Honours, King’s Birthday, 530; New Year, 98. 
Hostels, men’s London, 350; women’s, 265. 
Howler, 680. 

Hull Educational Council, 343. 


Ilkley, physical training courses, 462. 

India, Baroda, untouchables, educational activities, 
co-education, 352; Higher Christian Education, 
629; students in Great Britain, 265. 

Industrial Welfare Society, 764, 916. 

Inge, Dean, 111. ‘ 

Ireland—-FREE STATE, certificate examination, 765 ; 
continuation schools, 450; Intermediate Cer- 
tificate Examinations, 38; primary school 
teachers, 689; teachers’ supply, 38; teaching 
in Irish, 450; Technical Congress, 645; 
NORTHERN, Education Amending Bill, 844; 
building grants, 265; education report, 765; 
school attendance, 904; school buildings, 192. 

Irish Free State Education (J. J. Burke), (C.1, 613. 

Irish Language, books, 688; revival, 765, 837. 

Irish Nationalist Teachers’ Organization, tours, 192. 

Italy, Encyclical pamphlet, 839; fascist culture, 44; 
Perugia courses, 552. 


Kenyon, Sir F., on place of Welsh National Library, 
190. 
King William’s College, I. of Man, 613. 


Languages, Tract, 34, S.P.E., 836. 

Latin, 87, 342; for Higher Certificate, 416. 

League of Nations Union—and education, 32, 52; 
and world peace, 901; activities, 670; book 
lists, 838; Educational Survey, 280; essay 
competition, 350; holiday courses, 358, 610. 

Learning, The New, by D. McCourt [A.], 46. 

Lectures—Alexander Pedler, 680; British Institute 
of Philosophical Studies, 128, 360; Child 
Guidance Clinic, 360; College of Preceptors, 
550; King Edward's Hospital Fund, 817; 
King’s and University Colleges, 119, 751; 
London Voluntary hospitals, 126; Mental 
Hygiene, 222, 782; Morley College, S.E. 1, 828; 
Norman Lockyer, 690, 782; public, 222; public 
health, 782; science discipline, 802; Sir M. 
Sadler’s Sachs Memorial, 342; theological, 
King’s College, London, 360; university exten- 
sion, 814. 

Legal cases, Bickley school, 888; Bonnybridge R.C. 
School, 114; Dundee free secondary education, 
35; Income tax and public schools, 686. 

Levton County High School, discipline, 33. 

Library, Guidance in the Use of the School, by M. 
Cant [A.], 842. 

TEPE of Wales, National, 190, 222; (J. Ballinger) 

J, 178. 

Linfoot, G. E., The First School Examination. IX. 
Music [A.], 657. 

Literature, place in education, 418. 

Lloyd, J., The First School Examination. 
Handwork [A.], 881. 

Local Authorities and Education Bill, 261. 

London, City Vacation course, 464, 685; College of 
Preceptors, 42, 360, 498, 550, 684; Dulwich, 
James Allen's Girls' School, 68; Friend Ship, 
The, 464; Hammersmith School of Building, 
821; Imperial Institute, 545; London House, 
543; medical session, 906; Merchant Taylors’ 
School, 34; Morley College frescoes, 187; 
popular science displays, 840; postgraduate 
medical school, 548; Royal Academy of Music 
and Royal College of Music, 70, 224, 280, 494, 
590, 612; Royal Veterinary College, 767; 
visits to Tower, 674; Westminster Training 
College, 822; Wimbledon High School for 
Girls, 686 ; women students’ hostel, 265. 

London County Council, courses for teachers, 65, 
68; education estimates, 348 ; nursery schools, 
818; school leaving age, 191; work, 438. 

T,ONDON UNIVERSITY, Bedford College for Women, 
256, summer school, 552; Bloomsbury site, 
33, 687; Courtauld Institute, 906; examinations 
and degrees, 115; exhibitions, 670; law and 
journalism, 906; new chancellor, 34; recon- 
stitution, site, report, 438 ; School of Librarian- 
ship, 768; vice-chancellor, 530; University 
College, 130, 622, 916. 


XII. 


McCourt, D., Expressing One's Personality [A.], 771; 
The New Learning [A.!, 46; The Specialists 
(A.], 606. 

Mar ig G., Anglo-German School Exchanges [A.], 

03. 


Macaulay in Schools (Scrutator) [C.], 778. 

Maintenance allowances, 545. 

Manchester Fducation Committee, report, 541. 

Manchester College of Technology, 541. 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY, 438. 

Manning, Mrs., review of national education, 466. 

Manual Work in schools, 420. 

Materialism, 832. 

easy cea first school examination, 513 ; Journal, 
-> 


28. 

Memorials, Haldane, 33; Ingoldsby, 416; J. de 
Deus Ramos, 498; “ Jimmy Marshall," 564; 
Lord Halifax, 50; University City, Spain, 690. 

Merchiston Castle School, 817. 

Mexico, 119. 

Minds, closed up, 625. 

Mineralogy, at Cambridge University, 189. 

Mining education, 190. 

Modern Languages, for First School Examination, 
237; in Ireland, 837; in secondary schools, 
113; in Wales, 446; teaching, 90. 

Modern Languages (report on education for sales- 
manship) [A.], 683. 

Modern Languages and the School Certificate Ex- 
aminations, The Teaching of. IV., by S. W. 
Wells [A.], 317, 601, 658; V., 882. 

Music, education (Scotland), 450, (Wales), 680 ; 
educational appeal, 418; in schools and univer- 
sities, 50; Manchester schools, 624; school 
study, 657; teaching, 50. 


National Union of Teachers—conference, 65, 116; 
religious education, 36. 
National Union of Teachers: 
[A.], 466. 

Naim, J. A. The First School Examination. II. 
Classics [A.], 87. 

Natural history societies, school, 187, 516. 

New Education Fellowship, 224. 

Nursing Service of Great Britain, The, by H. Viney 
[A.], 88. 


Easter Conference 


Obituary, Balfour, Lord, 261; Butler, Dr. W. F., 
178; Crowden, Rev. C., 776; Davies, Captain 
H., 888; Dunn, Mr. W. T., 822; Fry, Dr. T.C., 
Dean of Lincoln, 178; Gollancz, Sir I., 613; 
Hayles, Rev. S., 822; Henderson, Dr. J., 674; 


Hev, Mr. S., 424; Hope, Mr. A. H., 822; 
Ingham, Mr. P. B., 767, 776; Jones. Mr. R. W., 
jJ.P.,178; McClure, Mr. W. E., 248; McHowatt, 
Mr. T., 254; Marsh, Mr. L., 676; Philpotts, Mr., 
822; Richards, Mr. J. W., 613; Swallow, Canon 
R. D., 424; Scott-Moncrieff, Mr. C. K., 248; 
Stevenson, Canon M., 100; Tancock, Canon 
O. W., 366; Young Mr. J. E., 676. 

Occasional Notes, 32, 111, 187, 261, 342, 436, 540, 
622, 685, 762, 832, 900. 

Officers’ Training Corps, 687. 

Onlooker (see Personal Paragraphs). 

Orange Free State, 668. 

Overstone Girls’ P.N.E.U. School, 144. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY, Bodleian Library, 261; in- 
augural speech, 834; not decadent, 262. 


Pageant, Stoke-on-Trent Historical, 380. 

Palestine, 887. 

Pamphlets, cases for, 626; “choice of career” 
series, 265; playing fields, 268; Parents’ 
National Educational Union, 144, 346. 

Paris, British Institute, 262. 

Parker, G. R., Secondary School Teachers and 
Examination Policies [A.), 815. 

Parkinson, W., The First School Examination. 
VII. Mathematics [A.}, 513. 

Paven-Payne, De V., Holiday Courses [A.], 458. 

Peace and Progress [A.], 539. 

Peace Day, schools’ observance, 834. 

“ Pensioncr,’’ The Log of a Peripatetic [A.1, 611. 

Percy, Lord Eustace, and Educational Policy (A. E. 
Ikin, H. G. Stead, W. E. C. Jalland) [C.], 819; 
and Jord Rothermcre, 902; on American 
education, 542. 

Percy, Lord Eustace, A Policy of Higher Education 
oh 743; ‘‘ Education at the Crossroads "’ 
(A.], 185. 

Peripatetic, The Log of a, by “ Pensioner ” [A.}, 611. 

Personal Paragraphs, 98, 178, 248, 362, 424, 530, 613, 
674, 776, 822, 888. 

Esteonality Expressing One’s, by D. McCourt [A.], 

71. 


Phillips, J. H., General Education : 
Books ? [A.}, 418. 

Photography, colour, 670. 

Physical Training, Wales, 446. 

Places for Forms and Scholarships, Estimating 
(C. D. Langford) [(C.], 422. 

Plants, 767. 

Playing Fields, London, 624, 835; school, 346; 
Wales, 446. 

Poems, Epitaphs, 222; Sir. W. Scott’s Lullaby, by 
B. Anderton, 118. 

Poetry in thc Secondary School. I., 240; II., by 
H. A. Treble [(A.1, 315. 

Preservation of beauty campaign, 265. 

Printing mathematics papers, 513. 

Prize Awards —-Translation : Alla Fortuna (P. Metas- 
tasio), 678; De Ia Benevolencia en Literatura 
(R. Altamira), 332; Ici-Bas (Sully-Prudhomme), 
250; Las Hijas del Sol (J. O. Bauza), 824; 
L'École des Femmes (A. Gide), 180; L'Ecole 
du Bonheur (E. Figuiére), 614; Le Lac (Lam- 
artine), 24; Liebeslied (Manfred Hausmann), 
426; Märchen des Lebens (P. Altenberg), 532 ; 
Maurer (F. M.-Partenkirchen), 894; Poem, Toi 
et Moi (P. Geraldy), 756; Terzinen von Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, 104. 

Prize Competitions, 24, 104, 180, 250, 332, 426, 532, 
614, 678, 756, 824, 894. 

Prize Competitions changes, 768; Essay, 28, 106, 
182, 254, 338, 432, 534, 616, 680, 758, 826, 896 ; 
Teague of Nations Union essay, 390. 

Profcssional Classes Aid Council, 564; suffering, 833. 

Psychology, 266. 

Psychology, Professor Valentine on Child [A.], 748. 

Public schools, reform, 262; social service, 444; 
training in leadership, 688. 

Public services, university recruits, 544. 

Publishers’ notices and catalogues, 20, 64, 65, 68, 
116, 222, 239, 246, 256, 278, 360, 366, 390, 562, 
564, 570, 580, 588, 607, 666, 668, 674, 742, 750, 

- 758, 802, 814, 824, 844, 865, 868, 892, 914, 918. 

Punishment, collective school, 262; corporal, 770: 
Leyton schoolboy and the Prince of Wales, 33. 

Pupils and Schoo! Books (E. W. Parker) [C.], 821. 


Culture or 


Ragging, 662. 

Rambles, school country, 191. 

Raymont, T., Education in 1929 [A.], 40. 

Religious teaching, 36, 145, 436; Australia, 460 ; 
Cowper-Temple Clause, 116; Dean Inge on, 
686; Northern Ireland, 115, 844; Scotland, 
544, 903. 

Research, diet and teeth, 266; educational, report 
of Scottish, 345, 360, 903; heating and venti- 
lating schools, 346; medical, 628; need in 
industry, 261, 846; scientific, 114, 139, 835. 

Research in Education, Scottish Council for, 360. 

Reviews, 63, 146, 193, 291, 379, 484, 575, 629, 692, 
701, 859, 928. 

Royal Air Force, 126. 

Royal Drawing Society, 146, 681. 

Royal Empire Society, prize essay endowment, 268. 

Royal Society of Teachers, 545. 


Sadler, Sir M., on secondary education, 342. 
St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, Mr. Baldwin's speech, 
437; St. Salvator’s residence hall, 840. 
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Salaries, Burnham report, 33; evening instructors, 
Rhondda, 564; inspectors’, 350. 

Sargant, W. L., Age or Merit in Senior Schools [A.], 
68. 

Sargeaunt, G. M., Classical Studies in the Higher 
Certificate (A. J], 416. 

Scholarships, awards, 720-730, 780-782; Bayliss- 
Starling Memorial, 364 ; Cambridge science, 
192; Canada, 627 ; 1851 Exhibition, 262; 
Enzlish-Speaking Union, 352; Esmond, British 
Institute, Paris, 360; Faraday, 222; 
d'Arc, 92; Lloyd’s Register, 674; Mental 
Health Course, 586: People’s League of Health 
Travelling, 226; research in Technology, 564; 
Roval Academy of Music, 119, 590, 868; State, 
168, 192, 222, 444; supporting family, 685 ; 
teachers’ travelling, 126; VANNY College, 
Southampton, 822; wasted, 

School Certificate, The AR. M. E tea, 676. 

School Journalism (H. E. Howard) [C.], 890. 

Schoolmasters, soft, 625. 

Schools, central, 266; deaf, 908 ; headships, 542 ; 


cheap boarding, 838; elementary, 182, cost 
(Walesi, 222; “ Hadow,” 399 ; ‘mixed, 623 ; 
nomenclature, 748; non-provided, 436; nur- 
sery. 35, 818; private, 685, 768, 838, 903 ; 
selection, 782; Sunday, 690; terms, 142: 
Thomas Stephens, 230. (See also Public, 
Secondary.) 


Schools, Central and Other [A.], 746. 

Scence, American schools, 399; and labour, 767; 
and the Empire, 36; at Oxford and Cambridge, 
188; curriculum, 343; Oxford School Cer- 
tificate syllabuses, 400 ; secondary schools, 399 ; 
teaching, 1&8; university entrance, 190. 

Scotland-—-Academy of Music, 450; administrative 
problems, 264; bursaries, 544; child medical 
care and inspection, 766; education authorities 
and committees, 35, 456, 689; Educational 
Iastitute, 114, 190; failures at qualifying ex- 
aminations, 345; free secondary education, 35 ; 
parents’ strikes, 264; teachers’ training, 627 ; 
unemployed teachers, 627, 836; universities 
preliminary examination, 345. 

“ Scrutator,"’ English in the Higher Certificate, 660 ; 
English in the School Certificate. I. English 
Grammar and Composition, 324; II. English 
Literature [A.!', 522. 

Secondary Dav School, The House System in the, by 
R. F. Bailey [A.', 93. 

Secondary education, 743 ; Hull, 343; Scotland, 35; 
Sir. M. Sadler on, 342; Welsh, 36, 564, 838. 
Secondary Education ue Au, An Approach to Free, 

by E. T. Davis [A.}, 

Sedberzh Baliol School, 370. 

Sex education, 346, 839, 844, 916. 

Sexual Reform, World League for, 550. 

Shakespeare, Mozart, and the School, by M. Steppat 
fA.’, 246. 

Smith, E. C., The Centenary of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway (A.l, 666. 

Scal Service, public schoolboys’. 438. 

Social training, 113. 

South Africa, adult education, 344; Afrikaans, 550; 
native education, 117. 

Spanish, Liverpool University, 916; 
schools, 462, 464, 772; teaching, 835. 

Specialists, The, by D. McCourt [A.], 606. 

Speech days, 624. 


summer 


Speech in U.S. (E. Fogerty) (C.], 890. 

Speight, W. L., Native Education in South Africa 
ALL 117 

Spelling, 770: simplified (I. A. Daman) [C.], 888. 


Spoon feeding by State, 627. 

Sports, Danish Schools, 495. (See Games.) 

Steppat, M., Shakespeare, Mozart, and the School 
TAL), 246. 

Stork, J. W., Biology in Schools. I. Nature Study 
and Natural History, 516; II. The School 
Certificate Course [A.], 604. 

Stowe School, 688; parents’ meeting, 268. 

Students, National Union of, 268; study tours, 623. 

Studentships, European History, 119; teachers’, 
224. 

Sussams, T. W., The History Syllabus in Post 
Primary Schools. I., 242; II. (A.], 402. 

Sweden, report on education, 836. 

Switzerland, 119; Alpine College, 610; co-educa- 
tion, corporal punishment, spelling, 770 ; travel 
for tunnel jubilees, 552; . 

Switzerland, The New Education in, by Visitor [A.], 
610. 


Teacher, A, The Teaching of Geography for School 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations, 
III., 12; IV. (A.), 167. 

Teachers, breakdown ages, 348; exchange, 226; 
** grace terms,” 115, 625; holiday extension, 
802; immobility, 265; registration, 343, 687 ; 
snobbery, 222; Superannuation Act, break- 
down allowances, 348 ; training, 187, 905, (R. F. 
Rattray) [c], 528; uncertificated, 468. 

Teachers, The Certification of [A.], 831. 

Teachers and Passports (F. Roscoe) (C.', 612. 

Teachers’ Registration Council, 191, 266, 343. 

Teaching of Geography for School Certificate and 
Matriculation Examinations, The. III., by a 
Teacher [A.], 12. 

Teasing, 115. 

Technical education, higher European, 541. 

Telephonic Interviews (A.], 560. 


Telephony, school instruction, 364. 

Tests, tested by Scottish Council, 543. 

The New Era, 623. 

Tone Discords in Girls’ Schools, by M. Cleeve. I., 
662; II., [A.], 818. 

Topics and Events, 50, 74, 124, 224, 280, 364, 612, 
670, 772, 840, 916. 

Training colleges, 226; affiliation, 542. 

Translators, panel of, 590. 

ear N Poetry in the Secondary School [A.], 

40, : 

Trevelyan, Sir C., at N.U.T. Conference, 466; on 
education, 111; on Harrow, 903; on non- 
provided schools, 436. 

Tuke, The Retirement of Miss [A.], 100. 

Type, standard publishers’, 142. 


Undergraduate, character, 834. 

United Kingdom, provincial areas. 116. 

United States, Carnegie Foundation, 668; educa- 
tion, 270; education for war, 44; ethics of 
teaching child labour, 270; John Dewey, 44; 
militarism in schools, 545; mistakes in educa- 
tion, 542; Pendle Hill Study Centre, 126; 
secondary schools, 165, 668; tour of summer 
schools, 772; university education, 668. 

Universities, abuse of power, 689; corporate wor- 
ship in Welsh, 837 ; entrance tests, 833 ; Grants 
Committee, 541; professors, 763; Scottish, 
189, 900; teaching, 116; undergraduates’ 
lives, 680. 

University and Schoo! Holidays and Functions, 120, 
354, 498, 846. 

University Correspondence College, 916. 

University education, Mr. Baldwin on, 437. 

University statistics, 542. 

Uppingham School, 624. 


Vacation Courses, Besancon University, 278 ; Davos, 
278; Geneva, 278; Hamburg, 276; Italy, 
278; Jena, 278; Royal College of Arts, S. 
Kensington, 276; Saragossa University, 276; 

Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours [A.], 276, 
358, 462, 552. 

Valentine, Prof., on child psychology, 748. 

Varia, 222, 860, 564, 782, 844, 887. 

Victoria League (F. J. C. Hearnshaw) [C.], 24 

Village, a stone-age, 836; Sawston College, 901. 

haa H., The Nursing Service of Great Britain 


A.], 88. 
Virgil, authors, 416: bi-millenary, 835. 
Visitor, The New Education in Switzerland [A.J, 610. 
Vocational guidance, 265, 344. 


Wales, adult education, 546; avricultural educa- 
tion, 837; art education, 688; bilingualism, 
446; educational pioneer, 546; elementary 
schools cost, 222; Coleg Harlech, 115, 546; 
Eisteddfod, 766; free secondary education, 36 ; 
_ juvenile welfare, 626; mining education, 190; 
musical education 680, 688; National Library, 
124; National Museum, 688 ; reorganization in 
rural, 446; secondary education and vocational 
bias, 838; secondary scholars, 564; and home 
work, 903 ; theological education, 766 ; univer- 
sity degrees, 263; Welsh History chairs, 688 ; 
Welsh Intermediate Scheme report, 446. 

SAMT A. M., Diana in the English Syllabus [A.), 


War- ‘soni 34. 

Watson, Sir William, by A Schoolmaster [A], 886. 

Wells, S. W., The Teaching of Modern Languages and 
the School Certificate. IV. The Middle School 
fA.), 317, 601, 658; V., 882. 

Welsh language, 113, 190, 904; in public schools, 
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Westminster Training College, New Regime [A.], 896. 

Wolsey Pageant, Ipswich, 366. 

Women, education, 114; inspectors, 343; medical, 
6 


906. 
Woodbridge School, 624. 
Words and thoughts, 836. 
Work, voluntary, 624. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 
AND BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


ART 
Architecture, Foundations of (M. and N. Robertson), 


576. 

Art, A Miniature History of European (R. H. 
Wilenski), 692. 

Art for Children (A. M. Berry), 576. 

Artists, Stories of the (M. Leicester-Warren), 576. 

Arts aud Sciences of the Ancients, The Technical 
(å. Newburger), 791. 

Basketry, Simple (M. Roffey), 485. 

Bookbinding, Simple (W. F. Matthews), 485. 

Cabinet Making (A. L. Keeble), 485. 

Criterion Miscellany. No. 7. Italian Painting (A. F. 
Cluttonbrock), 194. 

Homes and Buildings of Other Days (S. Heath), 576. 

Italian Masters, The (H. Shipp), 194. 

Printing (E. G. Porter), 485. 

Stencilling (F. R. Smith), 485. 


ATLASES AND MAPS 


Atlas, Philips’ Visual Contour, 932. 
Atlas, W. & A. K. Johnston's "“ Effective” Class 
Room, 295. 
Atlas for Use with “ The Geographical Interpretation 
of Topographical Maps ” (A. Garnett), 493. 
Atlas of Australia, The New Oxford Wall (H. O. 
Beckit, G. Taylor), 295. 

Atlas of England and Wales for Motorists, Pratt's 
Road, 38°. 

Atlas, Historical (W. R. Shepherd), 863. 

Map Books, New Regional. III. (V. C. Spary), 698. 

Map Holder, The New, 698. 

Maps, Philips, ‘‘ Wayabout’’ (G. S. Hoffman), 68, 
932. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Biography, Sketches in Nineteenth Century (K. 
Feiling), 860. 

Chaucer, A First Book About (D. Martin), 67. 

Clemenceau, G., In the Evening of My Thought, 63. 

Dante, New Light on the Youth of (G. Leigh), 379. 

Fire Kindleth Fire : The Professional Autobiography 
of Marion Cleeve, 485. 

Jane Ellen Harrison and Russia (D. S. Mirsky), 302. 

Marlowe, The Life of (C. E. T. Brooke), 859. 

My Recollections (U. von Wilamowitz-Moclicndorf). 
793. 

Northcliffe (H. Fyfe), 860. 

Shakespeare, A First Book About (D. Martin), 67. 

Wilkes, A Life of John (O. A. Sherrard), 793. 


CLASSICS 


Classical Studies (G. M. Sargeaunt), 194. 
English, Cornell Studies in. XV. Latin Poems of 
John Milton (W. MacKellar), 486. 
uripides Iphigenia in Aulis (F. M. Stawell), 194. 
om Verse, Oxford Book of (G. Murray, etc.), 629. 
Historicum Romanum, Archivum (W. Rollo), 793. 
Homer and the Greek Accents (G. Young), 486. 
Humour in Varro and other Essays (H. E. Wedeck), 
104. 
Juvenal, A Selection from the Satires of (J. H. 
Bolton), 793. 
Latin Language, Handbook of the (W. Ripman), 860. 
Latin Letters, A Book of (R. G. C. Levens), 485. 
Latin Lyrics, Medieval (H. Waddell), 291 
Menander. Three Plays (IL. A. Post), 194. 
Nature Among the Greeks and Romans, Love of 
(H. R. Fairclough), 486. 
Nomen Romanum (J. G. Worth), 793. 
Virgil, The Aeneid of (T. H. D. May), 485. 


ECONOMICS 


Banking, The Law of (J. Paget), 486. 

Capitalism, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
(M. Weber), 791. 

Commerce, Stage I. (A. J. Favell), 930. 

Economic Theory, Types of (O. Spann), 382. 

Economic Trends in Sovict Russia (A. Yugoff), 486. 

Economics, Uplift in (P. S. Florence), 382. 

Economics of the Wholesale and Retail Trade 
(J. Stephenson), 382. 

Rationalisation, The Meaning of (L. Urwick), 382. 

Rationalisation and Unemployment (J. A. Hobson), 
930. 

Tariff Walls (C. Morrison-Bell), 486. 

Trade, Home (M. Clark), 486. 

Workmen’s Fare (K. Gibberd), 486. 


EDUCATION 


A Man for England (W. James), 577. 

Continuation Teaching, The Principles and Practice 
of (C. H. Kirton), 577. 

Day Schools of England (R. Turner), 929. 

Education, Makers of Scottish (A. Morgan), 293. 

Education, Notes from the Study of English (H. 
Ward), 203. 

Education (P. Nunn), 929. 

Education, Systems of (Z. U. Ahmak), 577. 

Education, The Span of (J. Adams), 65. 

Education, Towards a New (W. Bovd), 577. 

Education and International Relations (D. A. 
Prescott), 630. 

Education in Europe, The New (F. W. Roman), 629. 

Education in the German Republic, The New (T. 
Alexander, B. Parker), 630. 

Education in the Soviet Republic, The New (A. P. 
Pinkevitch), 63. 

Education in the United States (E. W. Knight), 65. 

Educational Policy, Principles of (N. A. Hans), 293. 

Educational Year-book, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University (I. L. Kandel), 148. 

Eleutheros of the Future of the Public Schools 
(J.F. sro eee 575. 

Golden Key, The (E. N. McQueen), 929. 

Growing Up (E. C. Oakden, M. Sturt), 577. 

Il Pensiero Pedagogico di Giovanni Vidari (D. L. 
Cappiello), 577. 

Junior High School (W. M. Proctor), 929. 

Kindergarten-Primary Activities (L. W. 
C. E. Millikan), 293. 

Language in Education (M. West), 577. 

Lecture, The Inglis, 1930 (T. H. Briggs), 630. 

Les Cliniques Psychologiques pour l'Enfance (H. H. 
Anderson), 74. 

Les Petits Fabre de Portomaggiore (G. Lombardo- 
Radice), 74. 
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Library, The Elementary School (W. A. King), 65. 

Lies and Hate in Education (M. Starr), 148. 

Nursery School Procedure (J. C. Foster, M. L. 
Mattson), 293. 

Oxford, Degenerate (T. Greenidge), 389. 

Pedayogically Speaking (F. E. Schelling), 148. 

Reading Tests, The * Brighton,” 147. 

Research Methods (D. Waples, R. W. Tyler), 929. 

School Buildings, Modern (F. Clay), 147. 

Schools, Teachers, and Scholars in Soviet Russia, 65. 

Schools of To-Day (B. King), 65. 

Science in Education (H. C. Cawthorne), 575. 

Statistics for Teachers, Practical (M. E. Mac- 
donald), 929. 

Study, Training Children to (B. W. Stillman), 147. 

Supervision of Elementary Subjects, The (W. H. 
Burton), 65. 

Talks to Parents and Teachers (H. Lane), 630. 

Teacher's Many Parts, The (J. Adams), 630. 

Teaching, Preparation for (M. O'Leary), 147. 

The Woodcraft Way Series. Nos. 7, 14 (E. Westlake, 
H. D. J. White), 630; No. 15 (D. Revel), 929. 

University Exchanges in Europe, 65. 

Women’s Education in the United States, A History 
of (T. Woody), 293. 

Work Book, A (R. H. Lane), 929. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Back Numbers (‘‘ Stet ’’), 66. 

Birds of Wing (H. F. B. Fox), 631. 

Books and Reading (W. E. Simnett), 631. 

Books in the Early Nineteenth Century, The English- 
man and His (A. Cruse), 459. 

Books to Read (Library Association), 930. 

Cumberland in Prose and Verse (W. and C. Jerrold), 
696. 

Daguerrotypes (A. Wallas), 149. 

Deucalion (G. West), 631. 

Diaries, English (E. D'Oyley), 294. 

Dido, Oucen of Hearts (G. Atherton), 67. 

Elizabethan Home, The (C. Hollyband, P. Erondell), 
631. 

English, Atilitv Exercises in. Books II., III., IV. 
(A. C. S. Ashmore), 66. 

English, Chambers’s Stepping Stones to. Books I.- 
II. (A. Stamp), 794. 

English, Effective (J. R. and V. B. Hulbert), 66. 

English, Fundamental, 631; Book III. (P. B. 
Ballard), 794. 

Enclish, How To Write Good (H. Bett), 487. 

English, Joyous (E. I. Walker), 148. 

English, Lessons in Conversational. Vol. I. (W. S. 
Wilson), 66. 

English, Practical Exercises in Spoken (H. Cave), 
794 


English, Structure of (J. D. Stephenson), 931. 

Enclish, Studies in. Part II. (W. Robb), 66. 

Enyvlish, The Teaching of (H. I. Palmer), 631. 

English, The Teaching of High School (V. Craig), 931. 

English Class-Book (T. V. Davies), 794. 

English Course, A Progressive. Part III. (L. Oli- 

hant), 578. 

English Grammar, Practical Exercises in (H. 
Hothersall), 704. 

English Grammar, A Sequence of. Parts I.-ITI., 487. 

English Humour (J. B. priestlev), 148. 

English Literature, Intermediate Textbook of 
(A. J. Wyatt, A. S. Collins), 631. 

Enclish Literature, The Story of (E. Albert), 294. 

English Prose, The Threshold of (H. A. Treble), 696, 

English Teaching, Modern English (E. F. Davidson), 
696. 

Essay Writer, The (G. N. Pocock), 487. 

Essays, Ten Modern (J. C. Dent), S61. 

Essays and Addresses (J. Burnet), 146. 

“Everyman ''—J. Howard. L. Hunt, L. Carroll, 66. 

Grey Maiden (A. D. H. Smith), 66. 

Happy Hour Stories (E. Howes), 578. 

If Wishes Were Horses (H. W. Fowler), 149. 

Lamb, A Shorter (F. E. Reynolds), 631. 

Letters, How to Write Good (B. Heitland), 487. 

Letters of Lord Chesterfield (P. M. Jones), 578. 

Limousin Folk (J. Nesmy), 794. 

Literature, Contemporary American (J. M. Manly, 
E. Rickert), 66. 

Literature, Studies in (A. Quiller-Couch), 67. 

Literature, The Process of (A. M. Mackenzie), 66. 

Literature of Japan, The (J. I. Bryan), 66. 

Mountain City: A Novel (U. Sinclair), 631. 

Old English Grammar (G. T. Flom), 930. 

Other Children : Suzette (V. Patmore), 794. 

Pepys, A Shorter (F. W. Tickner), 148. 

Politics and Literature (G. D. H. Cole), 193. 

Précis Writing, A Practical Course of. Book IIT. 
(E. M. Palser), 631. 

Pride and Prejudice (J. Austen), 578. 

Prose, Modern (E. D’Oyley), 861. 

Prose, Thought in English (J. C. Dent), 66. 

Prose and Verse Speaking for Schools, Vols. I.-VI. 
(A. Drew, B. Robinson), 148. 

Prose and Verse, The Kern Books (L. Oliphant), 861. 

Prose Works of J. M. Barrie, Selections from the, 66. 

Readers Philips’ ‘‘ New Prospect’ (A. Sullivan), 
381; (B. Young, S. C. Gilmour}, 632. 

Readers, The Happy. I.-VII. (H. Strang), 631. 

Reading, The Foundations of (R. Wilson), 487. 

Reading, More Silent (J. A. Masterton), 381. 

Reading Books, Of (J. L. Lowes), 794. 

Reading Cards, Progressive, 794. 

Roman Eagles, The (H. C. Bailey), 66. 

Saga, The Northern (E. E. Kellett), 66. 


Salute to Adventurers (J. Buchan), 578. 

Show Me Death (W. R. Dent), 861. 

Soldiering, Little Brother Goes (R. H. Kierman), 696. 

Sons of the Violet-Crowned (A. S. Way), 66. 

Speech, Elements of Public (J. K. Horner), 381. 

Spelling and Word-Making (H. E. Howard), 930. 

Stories, Humorous (B. Pain), 487. 

Stories, Over and Over (M. and C. Weed), 381. 

Stories of All Nations, Great Sea (H. M. Tomlinson), 
704. ‘ 

Tales, A Third Round of (H. A. Treble), 487. 

Tales of Pooh (A. A. Milne), 631. 

The Children of Odin (P. Colum), 487. 

The Contlict (E. E. Kellett), 631. 

The Cute Coyote and Other Animal Stories, 632. 

The Small Dark Man (M. Walsh), 148. 

The Solitary Warrior: New Letters by Ruskin, 204. 

The Tale of the Men of Laxdale, (C. M. Fox) 66. 

The Wasted Island (E. O'Duffy), 578. 

Verse Satire, Notes on English (H. Wolfe), 193. 

We Read them Aloud (E. L. Turnbull), 631. 

Writing for Children (A. Groom), 148. 

Writing for Print (H. F. Harrington), 381. 


GEOGRAPTIY 


African Swamp, Alone in an (J. G. Squires), 382. 

Air Routes, Imperial (A. E. W. Salt), 932. 

Animal Geography (M. Swannell), 862. 

Asia (L. D. Stamp), 68. 

East Yorkshire (S. E. J. Best), 932. 

Economic Geography, Introduction to (J. Davies), 
68. 

Empire Stock-Taking (L. St. C. Grondona), 862. 

Eugland, and Other Things of Beauty, This (F. J. 
Gould), 862. 

England, Little-Known (H. D. Eberlein), 795. 

Europe (N. M. Johnson, C. Matheson), 862. 

Explorers, The Ancient (M. Carey, E. H, Warming- 
ton), 68. 

Exploring (‘‘ Gilcraft ’’), 634. 

Flying-boat, Twenty Thousand Miles in a (A. 
Cobham), 493. 

Geographical Statistics (S. J. Elliot, T. S. Goadby), 
862. 

Geographies, Columbus Regional (L. Brooks, R. 
Finch), 295, 493. 
Geographies, Longman's New’ Age (L. D. and E. C. 
Stamp), Books I., IIIa, 634; IT., 862, 932. 
Geographies, Modern World. Book I. (R. F. Brad- 
shaw), 205. 

Geographies, The Living World (J. T. Mulley), 
Book IV., 862; Book V., 493. ` 

Geographies, The World-Wide. Books I.-III., 493; 
Book IV. (J. H. Stembridge), 634. 

Geography, A Regional (L. D. Stamp), 795. 

Geography, A Text-book of (G. C. Fry), 862. 

Geography, Experimental and Open-Air (A. Wilmore) 
862. 

Geography, Introductory Studies in (E. I. Daughtry), 
882. 

Geography, Lessons in. Vol. IT. (G. C. Fry), 795. 

Geography, Outlines of Physical (H. C. Barnard), 295. 

Geography, Pictorial. Book I. (E. M. Sanders), 382. 

Geography, Progressive, Studies in (H. Sankey, E. A. 
Merrett, 634, 932. 

Geography, Real Life (L. D. Stamp), 862. 

Geography Room, The Modern (V. C. Spary), 698. 

Geography of the Americas, A (B. T. Herbert), 795. 

Geography Practice, Nelson's (J. Gunn), 493. 

Go West—-Go Wise (M. Harrison), 493. 

Hellas Revisited (W. M. Dixon), 68. 

“ Italia "' to the North Pole, With (U. Nobile), 795. 

Italv and Sicily, Southern (K. Baedeker), 698. 

London with W. T. Shore, Touring, 795. 

Maps, The Geographical Interpretation of Topo- 
graphical (A. Garnett), 403. 

Magellan, Ferdinand (E. F. Benson), 68. 

Manufacturing Industries, Our (T. H. Donald), 862. 

North America (R. Finch), 698. 

Oceans, A Study of the (J. Johnstone), 698. 

Pacific Basin, The (G. L. Wood), 862. 

Palestine, Six Pictures of (P. F. Anson), 493. 
Readers, Philips’ ‘' New Prospect" (G. I. Finch, 
W. T. Blake}, 382; (E. G. Watson), 862. 
Regional Surveving, An Introduction to (C. C. Fagg, 

G. E. Hutchings), 802. 
Seaways of the Empire (A. J. Sargent), 862. 
The Face of the Land (H. H. P., N. L. C.), 493. 
The Peoples of the World. Vol. II. (F. G. Moss), 493. 
Theodolite, Philips’ Handy (G. C. Sherrin), 382. 
Under Five Sultans (M. M. Patrick), 484. 
Wales, South (S. W. Rider, A. E. Trueman), 68. 
Wav of the Sea, The (H. Peake, H. J. Fleure), 68. 
World, The Round (J. Fairgrieve), 382. 
World, This Wonderful (A. Nightingale), 634. 


HISTORY 


A Hundred Wonderful Years (C. S. Peel), 206. 

American History, An Hour of (S. E. Morison), 863. 

American History, Selected Readings in (T. C. Pease, 
A. S. Roberts}, 149. 

American Life, History of, Vol. I. (H. I. Priestley), 64. 

Ancient History to the Death of Constantine, A 
Survey of (M. L. W. Laistner), 296. 

Britain, The Building of (Nelson), 149. 

British Civilization, The history of (E. Wingfield- 
Stratford), 796. 

British Empire, The Cambridge History of the. Vol. 
VI. (Ed. J. H. Rose and others), 692. 

British Expansion, A Short History of (J. A. 
Williamson), 379. 


Colonial Service, The (A. Bertram), 633. 

Constitutional History from 1660, Source Book of 
D. O. Dykes), 292. 

Costume in the Ninetcenth Century, English (I. 
Brooke, J. Laver), 296. 

Criterion Miscellany. No. 10. The Naval Conference 
and After (C. Bellairs), 579. 

Cromwell and Communion (F. Bernstein), 863. 

Democracy (C. D. Burns), 295. 

Democracy, Short History of (A. F. Hattersley), 484. 

Drevius (W. Steinthal), 863. 

Economic Development of the British Overseas 
Empire, The. Vol. II (L. C. A. and C. M. 
Knowles), 633. 

Egypt, Daily Lifein Ancient (S. R. K. Glanville), 494. 

England, A Junior Social and Industrial History of 
F. W. Tickner), 863. 

England in the Nincteenth Century (A. F. Free- 
mantle), 63, 928. l 

England under Victoria (H. V. Routh’, 863. 

English Education (J. W. Adamson), 928. 

English History, A Text Book of Modern (G. W. 
Southgate), 296. 

"“ English Heritage '’ Series (N. Cardus), 579. 

English People of the Past, Vol. 11. (M. J. Whicher, 
R. J. Mitchell), 863. 

English Seamen and the Colonization of America 
(E. K. Chatterton), 633. 

Furope (H. W. C. Davis), 706. 

Europe, 1715-1815 (R. B. Mowat), 149. 

Europe, Economic History (M. M. Knight, etc.), 579. 

EID in the Iightecnth Century (G. B. T. Nicholls), 
494. 

Europe Since 1914 (F. L. Benns), 932. 

European Conservatism, Three Studies in (E. L. 
Woodward), 64. 

European History, Class Book of (A. D. Innes), 579. 

France, The Old Regime in (F. Funck-Brentano), 70 

Franco-Russian Alliance, The (G. Michon), 70. 

French Constitution, The (H. Morrison), 404. 

French Revolution, The (T. Carlyle), 698. 

German History, The Epochs of (J. Haller), 796. 

Great Men of History (D. M. Gill), 150. 

Greece, Everyday Things in Homeric (M. and C. H. B. 
Quennell), 295. 

Greek Citv and its Institutions, The (G. Glotz), 295. 

Hellenistic Civilization (W. W. Tarn), 494. 

History, An Introduction to Medieval (D. Dymond), 
206. 

History, Graphic Charts of British (H. G. Newman), 
494 


History, Landmarks in English (H. A. V. Ransom), 
404 


History, Select Documents of European. Vol. I. 
(R. G. D. Laffan), 494. 

History, The Cambridge Medieval. Vol. VI. (J. R. 
Tanner), 146. 

listory, The Causal and the Casual in (J. Buchan) 
149 


History, The Foundations of (R. Wilson, E. D. 
Hancock), 494. 

History, The March of (A. Birnie), 150. 

Historv as Direction (J. S. Hoyland), 863. 

History as She is Wrote (Many Unwitting Contribu- 
tors), 863. 

History in School (H. A. Drummond), 149. 

History of King’s College, London, The Centenary 
(F. J. C. Hearnshaw), 146. 

History of Mankind (H. Webster), 796. 

History of Modern Times, A (D. M. Ketelbey), 70. 

History Teaching, Foundations of (F. Clarke), 150. 

History Teaching. Motion Pictures in (D. C. Knowl- 
ton, J. W. Tilton), 484. 

Hundred, The (H. M. Cam), 932. 

Imperial Economy (R. J. Wilkinson), 383. 

India for High Schools, A History of (E. Marsden, 
H. Sharp), 608. 

Indian Discontents, Thoughts on (E. Bevan), 296. 

Irish History, A Class-Book of (J. Carty), 70. 

Khedive, Dethronement of the (A. H. Beaman), 296. 

Laws of Eneland, An Elementary Text-book of the 
(Judge Rucgg), 868. 

Middle Ages, Life in the. Vol. IV. (G. G. Coulton), 
57O. 

Middle Ages, The (FE. M. Hulme), 70. 

Napoleon, The Peace Tactics of (H. Butterfield), 296. 

Naval Disarmament (H. W. Harris), 383. 

Nelson (C. S. Forrester), 206. 

Once Upon a Time (IL. T. Evans), 494. 

Our Changing Civilization (J. H. Randall), 296. 

Political Constitutions, Modern (C. F. Strong), 633. 

Politics, A Study of the Principles of (G. E. G. 
Catlin), 579. 

Repetita (W. Hitland), 863. 

Scipio Africanus (H. H. Scullard), 796. 

Scotland (D. A. Mackenzie), 698. 

Scotland, The Social and Economic Development of 
(I. F. Grant), 579. 

Social and Political Ideas of Some Great French 
Thinkers, The (F. J. C. Hearnshaw), 633. 

The Tracks of Our Forefathers (A. F. C. Bourdillon}, 
RER. 

Tyrol under the Axe of Italian Fascism (E. Reut- 
Nicolussi), 796, 

War? That Next (K. A. Bratt), 796. 

War of Independence, The —American Phase (C. H. 
Van Tyne), 383. 

Work, Wealth, and Government in Eneland (F. R. 
Worts), 633. 

World-Court, Information on the (J. W. Wheeler- 
Bennett, M. Fanshawe), 70. 

World History, Berkshire Studies in, 932, 
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MATHEMATICS 


Algebra, A School. Part I. (T. C. Batten, M. W. 
Brown), S64. 

Algebra, Introductory School (G. W. Spriggs), 792. 

Algebra, School Certificate (G. W. Spriggs), 792. 

Algebra for Schools. A New. Parts I., II. (C. V. 
Durell), 792. 

Algebra Test Papers, Senior (W. G. Borchardt), 580. 

Analysis, A Course of (E. G. Phillips), 634. 

SA A Concise (C. V. Durell, R. C. Fawdry), 

o. 

Arithmetic, Larcombe’s Senior (H. J. Larcombe), 
OSV. 

Arithmetic, Practical Commercial (H. Watson), 864. 

Arithmetic, Reason in (E. A. G. Lambom)), 933. 

Arithmetic Class Book, Advanced (W. R. Barham), 
207. 

Arithmetic for Schools. Parts I-III. (W. F. F. 
Shearcroft, D. Larrett). 634. 

Arithmetical Problem Papers (E. M. Radford), 297. 

Arithmetics, The Cambridge New Elementary 
(J. H. Webster), 72, 297. 

Determinants, Contributions to the History of 
(T. Muir), 864. 

Funcetionals, Theory of, &c. (V. Volterra), 864. 

Geometry, A Junior Practical (F. F. Potter, D. 
Larrett), 297. 

Geometry, A School (A. Walker, G. P. McNicol), 72, 
297. 

Geometry, A School (H. G. Forder). 933. 

Geometry, Riders in (T. H. W. Hilh, 297. 

Geometry, The Elements of Analytical. Vol. I. 
(J. I. Craig), 864. 

Geometry of N. Dimensions, An Introduction to the 
(D. M. Y. Somerville), 297. 

Geometry of Three Dimensions, Differential. Vol. II. 
(C. E. Weatherburn), 580. 

Mathematicians, The Great (H. W. Turnbull). 297. 

Mathematics, Cambridge Intermediate (H. J. Lar- 
combe), 72. 

Mathematics in Secondary Schools. The Teaching of. 
Vol. I. (E. R. Breslich), 580. 

Mechanics, Examples in (A. Robson, C. J. A. Trimble), 
864. 

Mechanics, Experimental (V. T. Saunders), 72. 

Mechanics, Higher (H. Lamb), 72. 

Mechanics, Intermediate, Dynamics (D. Humphrey), 
S64. 

Numbers, Introduction to the Theory of (L. E. 
Dickson), 297. 

Square Roots, Standard Table of (I. M. Milne- 
Thomson), 72. 

Tables, Cambridge Five-Figure (F. G. Hall, E. K. 
Rideal), 297. i 

Trigonometry, A New (A. C. Jones, H. F. Newton), 
864. 

Trigonometry, A Numerical (B. C. Molony), 864. 

Trigonometry, Advanced (C. V. Durell, A. Robson), 
550. 

Trigonometry, School Certificate (J. J. Walton), 864. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Athletics, The Literature of American School and 
College (W. C. Ryan), 202. 

Basketball for Women (L. E. Anderson), 496. 

Beadcraft (1. R. Littlejohns), 302. 

Blind, Concerning the (J. M. Ritchie), 590. 

Careers for Women (L. Eyles), 936. 

Celebration Bulletin, The Nos. 12 and 13, 642. 

Christmas Books, 1930, 910. 

Club Work, Principles and Methods of (I. Brodigan), 
202. 

Cookery Book, The Nursery (K. Jameson), 200. 

Cookery for Senior Modern Schools (M. D. Shiell), 
302. 

Cooking Craft (S. E. Nash), 200. 

Criterion Miscellany. No. 3. Imperialism and the 
Open Conspiracy (H. G. Wells), 154. 

Dictionary, Collins’ New Clear-Type (J. R. Cross- 
land), 442. 

Directory, Education Authorities’, 936. 

Feeding the Family (L. Eyles), 302. 

Games, The Second Book of (R. Tyvacke), 496. 

Games Book for Every Occasion (V. €. Alexander), 
200. 

Handbook to Cambridge, 936. 

Handwork for Juniors (J. Berry), 642. 

Handwork in the Senior School (W. Summers), 642. 

Home, Making a (J. Cleeves), 302. 

Hymns and Verses (F. H. Hayward), 642. 

Journalism as a Career (W. T. Cranfield), 936. 

L. T. A. Register of Recommended Hotels, &c., 302. 

Leatherwork for Bovs and Girls (N. A. Poole), 302. 

Libraries, The Uses of (E. A. Baker), 710. 

Lino Prints (M. Dobson), 302. 

Matters that Matter (H. Barnett), 642. 

Novial Lexike: International Dictionary (O. 
Jespersen), 202. 

Ovizins of Popular Superstitions (T. S. Knowlson), 
936. 

Parenthood, The Retreat from (J. Avling), 642. 

Paton's List of Schools and Tutors, 93x. 

Pattern Making, Constructive (G. Fearnside), 642. 

Population, Illustrations and Proofs of the Principle 
of (N. E. Himes), 710. 

Private Citizen in Public Social Work, The (H. 
Jennings), 302. 

Pul.lishing, A Hundred Years of (A. Waugh), 542. 

Rafia (A. L. Bege), 302. 

Rough Islanders (H. W. Nevinson), 938. 


Safety Firet ior the Little Ones in the Street, 496. 
Secret Messaxes (P. B. Thomas), 496. 

Sheet Metal Work (J. Kay), 642. 

South American Handbook, The, 1930, 154. 
Speech, Human (R. Paget), 379. 


Sports and Pastimes, Book of (E. E. Reynolds), 631. 


Swimming for Schoolboys, 590. 

Tumbling Manual (.4. Divine), 496. 

Various subjects, 868. 

War, The Lie About the (D. Jerrold), 200. 

Woodcraft and World Service (I. O. Evans), 590. 

Word Games and Word Puzzles (A. C. S. Ashmore), 
200. 

Yearbook, The Schoolmasters’, 642. 

Year Book, Pitman’s, 036. 

Year Book, The Girls’ School, 200. 

Year Book, The Writers’ and Artists’, 200. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A. L'Enscigne du Coq (E. Saxelby), 635. 

Bambi (F. Salten), 635. 

Calderón, F! Mazico Prodigioso, 106, 

Carmino Adelante (N. Flaten, A. Torres-Rioseco), 
797. 

Carroll, L. L'Aventure Merveilleuse d'Alice, 74. 

Colomb: (P. Merimée), 383. 

Contes Bleus: Selections from E. Labonlave, 48%. 

Contes du Lundi (A. Daudet) 383. 

Croquis Littéraires et Historiques (C. N. Nesbit), 
208, 

Cyrano de Bergerac (E. Rostand), R65. 

Das Königliche Geschirr (G. Auer), 196. 

Demaison, André: Le livre des Betes Owon Apelle 
Sauvages, 86D. 

Deutsche, Kintúhrung ins (S. W. Wells), 797. 

Deutsche Märchen und Sagen (S. Tindall), 797. 

Deutsches Literatur-Lescbuch (O. S. and FE. M. 
Fleissner), 74. 

Dictionary of the Inglish and German Languages, 
Langenscheidt’s Commercial (J. M. Clark), 488. 

Die Harzreise (H. Heine), 383. 

Douze Sonnets et un Poème de Théo Varlet (M. 
MacLaren), 584. 

Dumas, Alexandre, Pére Antony (M. Baudin), 196. 

Dumas, Tales by, 298. 

Fiestas y Costumbres Españolas (C. E. Kany), 196. 

Français, Manuel Lexique des Difhcultés Linguis- 
tiques du (G. H. Clarke), 298. 

Français, Nos Amis (J. J. Findlay, M. P. Humble). 
74 


Français du XVIIme Siécle, Extraits des Auteurs 
(J. E. Mansion), R65. 

France, Scenes ct Visions du Pays de (D. L. Faure, 
E. 1. Casati), 74. 

French, A Modern Text-book of Commercial (A. C. 
Clark, H. Checkley), 865. 

French, Brusk up Your (W. G. Hartog), 383. 

French, Findlay-Gregg Language Series, 74. 

French Antholugy (H. C. Néel), 584. 

French Classical Literature, Extracts from (N. S. 
Wilson) 74. 

French Comedies for Girls 797. 

French Composition. Elementary (R. L. G. Ritchie, 
J. M. Moore) 865. 

French Conversations, Datly Mail (W. G. Hartog), 


298. 

French Course, A Modern. Part II. (A. C. Clarke), 
865. 

French Course, Junior (E. Weekly, M. A. Lebonnois), 
2YR. 


French Course, Macmniillan’s School-Certificate and 
Matriculation. Part I. (O. Siepmann), 865. 

French Course, Modern (M. Dondo), 865. 

French Course, Nelson's Second (R. L. G. Ritchie, 
J. M. Moore), 298. 

French Course, The Matriculation (E. Weeklev), 298. 

French Course, The School Certificate (E. Weekley, 
B. J. Hayes), 29S. 

French Course for Schools, A. Part I. (H. F. Collins), 
797. 

French Dialogue and Drama, Simple (F. A. Rudd), 
$83. 

French Narrative Poetry (R. L. G. Ritchie), 4&8. 

French Phonetics, Historical Introduction to (A. L. 
James), 74. 

French Picture Cards, Bell's New (H. M. Brock, 
M. Ceppi), 635. 

French Plays, Simple (J. Titterton), 797. 

French Prose, Twentieth Century (F. C. Roe), 797. 

French Proses for Later Stages (F. B. Jones, P. L. 
Morphy), 298. 

French Reader, a Second (M. W. Murray, E. Casati), 
5R4. 

French Reader, Dent's Second (P. Vrijdaghs, W. 
Ripman), 635. 

French Reader, Nelson’s Second (R. I.. G. Ritchie, 
J. M. Moore), 74. 

French Readers, Active (G. M. Bennett, E. Peyre), 
635. 

French Romanticists, Short Stories by (M. A. Smith), 
74. 

French Tests, The Active (H. R. Morris, H. O. 
Ismerson), 797. 

French Unseens, Advanced (K. C. Bruce), &65. 

French Unseens in Prose and Verse (C. E. Stockton) 
855. 

French Verse, Anonymous (N. H. Wallis), 298. 

French Verse, Modern (V. Cohen), 635. 

French Work Book, The Brighter (H. T. R.), 63. 

Froissart, Au Bon Vieux Temps (C. E. and H. B. 
Mills), 74. 


German, A Practical Course in Commercial (S. V. 
Dutton), 108. 

German Authors, Short Stories by Modern (P. 
Vrijdaghs, W. Ripman), 383. 

German Course, A. Part 1. (F. L. Sack), 298. 

German Course, A Modern. Part I. (A. C. Clark, 
WwW. 0. Wiliams), 865. 

German Course, A Practical (S. Tindall), 797. 

German Grammar, A New (W. Ripman), 635. 

German Prose, Masterpieces of (A. H. Winter), 488. 

German Through Enslish (J. S. Watters), 488. 

Grammaire Descriptive de l'Anglais Parlé (J. Del- 
court), 74. 

Himmelsvolk (W. Bonsels), 635. 

Histoire du Chevalier des Grieux et de Manon 
Lescant (L'Abbé Prévost), 106. 

Italian Verse, A First Book of (J. Purves), 797. 

Ta Fille de Roland (H. de Bornier), 383. 

La Hechizada (F. Stantivan), 196. 

ILa Pensée Captive (J. Bezard), 865. 

Le Prince Caniche (If. Laboulaye, R. L. G. Ritchie), 
T4. 

Le Prophète au Manteau Vert (J. Buchan), 797. 

Lemaitre, Jules (C. L. Ford), 635. 

Lemaitre, Selections from Jules (R. Scott), 298. 

Les Aventures d'un Lutin (Madame de Witt), 298. 

Les Jumeaux Pois au Collège (Jaboune), 797. 

Lisez-Moi (M. E. J. Régnicer), 865. 

Littérature Française, Manuel Illustré d’Histoire de 
la (G. Lanson, P. Tuffran), 196. 

Loti. Pierre (R. L. G. Ritchie), 488. 

Maurice Leblanc (H. R. Morris, H. O. Emerson), 797. 

Modern Language Teaching (T. Beach), 797. 

Modern Language Teaching, Studies in (E. W. 
Bagster-Collins, ete.), 797. 

Modern Language Teaching in Day and Evening 
Schools (C. Brereton), 201. 

Petrona and Other Stories (F. de A. y Pereira), 865. 

Poèmes (M. MacLaren), 488. 

Poésie Française, Anthologie de la (M. McLarcn), 196. 

Si Nous Lisions (G. Cochran, H. M. Eddy), 298. 

Spanish Lyrics, Easy Modern (M. A. Devitis, D. 
Torreyson), 797. 

Spanish Novelists, Readings from Modern (M. 
Stephenson), 196. 

Spanish Reader, Dent’s Elementary (M. Stephenson), 
797. 


Stefan Zweig (R. Pick), 635. 


MUSIC 


Benedicite (R. V. Williams), 798. 

Benedicite Omnia Opera (M. L. Davies), 496. 

Brahm’s Requiem, 798. 

Concerts (W. Walton), 798. 

Eurhythmics (E. Jaques- Dalcroze), 798. 

Gramophone, 933. 

Music, An Hour with American (P. Rosenfeld), 708. 

Music, Kncyclopaedic Index to Listener's History of 
(P. A. Scholes), 584. 

Music, The Listener's History of. 
Scholes), 700. 

Music for Young Children (4. G. Thom), 700. 
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The First School Examination : 
Teachers’ Views on Subjects 
and Syllabuses 


I.—_INTRODUCTION 


By R. Cary Gilson, M.A., formerly Headmaster, King 
Edward VI.’s High School, Birmingham 


UARANTEES of special proficiency such as the 

indenture of apprenticeship toʻa skilled craft or the 
licence to practise a learned profession have come down 
to us from the Middle Ages or beyond, but a testimonial 
of general competence like the School Certificate is of 
recent appearance in England and doubtfully indigenous 
here. Less than a century ago the test of a good education 
was not an examination but a place, or occasionally the 
name of a teacher. A man who had been “at college ” 
was ipso facto educationally distinguishable from other 
men. One might or might not go on to inquire whether 
he had been at Oxford or at Cambridge and also “ what 
degree ” he had taken. Similarly a man was describable 
as having been under Arnold at Rugby or under Kennedy 
at Shrewsbury. The idea of asking whether he had obtained 
a certificate—save possibly one of good character—on 
leaving either of those institutions or any other public 
school would have seemed irrelevant even if it could have 
been made intelligible. For this way of looking at things 
there is a good deal to be said ; and no one will ever under- 
stand either the origins or the future possibilities of English 
education who does not see this. Even such anomalies 
as procedure to a degree jure natalium and the privilege 
once enjoyed by members of King’s College, Cambridge, 
of claiming university degrees without passing university 
examinations, must be perceived to have a kernel of 
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meaning underlying them, unless we assume (quite falsely) 
that we know exactly in what a good education consists 
and our forefathers knew nothing at all about it. But 
there is another point of view, and the transition to it 
may be reckoned to have set in with the foundation of the 
University of London in 1836. A degree-granting body 
which does not insist on residence must obviously frame 
its testamur in another way, and examinations assumed a 
new importance when they became the sole condition on 
which graduation depends. With the institution of “ the 
Locals ” and the Indian Civil Service competition, that 
confident belief in the written examination as a criterion 
of practical competence set in which reached its climax 
perhaps about 1870 and has been waning ever since, though 
signs are not lacking that the pendulum, as is the nature of 
pendulums, has overshot its mark. 

But it is not only the degree which in the University of 
London depends exclusively upon examination. Under- 
graduate membership of the University is also conditional 
on certain educational qualifications which are tested by 
examination. No such condition as this (though the fact 
is not always understood) has ever been imposed by the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Colleges may, and 
mostly do, insist on the passing by new members, before 
admission, of the first University Examination, viz.: 
Responsions (‘‘ Smalls ’’) at Oxford, and the Previous 
Examination (“ Little-Go’’) at Cambridge, “or its 
equivalent ” ; but the University makes no such stipulation. 
Even the colleges have only lately given the test this 
preliminary position. Until about the beginning of the 
present century Little-Go was normally passed at 
Cambridge at the end of the first term of residence, and 
sometimes much later. On the other hand, neither Little-Go 
nor its equivalents in themselves ensure admission to a 
college. Most of the colleges have entrance examinations 
of their own not only harder than Little-Go but frequently 
competitive. 

What I have called the transition to a new point of 
view originated partly in the institution of the London 
Matriculation Examination as a definite test of educa- 
tional proficiency at 17-19 years of age, such as might 
justify the student in entering upon a university course, 
and partly in the recognition by the older Universities 
of equivalents for Responsions and the Previous Examin- 
ation. These equivalents were either the London Matricula- 
tion certificate, or certificates which they themselves granted 
to students—of whatever provenance—who acquitted 
themselves satisfactorily in the Local (i.e. extra-mural) 
Examinations now conducted by Oxford and Cambridge 
Examining Boards. But neither equivalent was accepted 
except under limiting conditions. 

A little later, the University of London, on principles of 
reciprocity, recognized the Previous Examination as an equi- 
valent for its own Matriculation test, but this too only under 
limiting conditions. That such conditions were made on 
either side was perhaps unfortunate and certainly led to 
a great deal of trouble and confusion and some real hard- 
ship, but is easily understood from the historical point of 
view. Neither Smalls nor Little-Go was a matriculation 
examination. Each represented the first stage of a course 
in arts, the only faculty in which the first and indispensable 
bachelor's degree was obtainable at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Not that these Universities neglected other types of learn- 
ing, but B. A. being a sine qua non, it was held at this period 
that, for example, some knowledge both of Latin and of 
Greek was also indispensable. 

London Matriculation could not therefore be logically 
accepted unless the certificate showed a pass in Greek 
as well as in Latin. London on the other hand had 
never insisted on ‘‘compulsory Greck,’’ and had from 
the first granted degrees in science and medicine without 
requiring an arts course to be taken. But it was never 
the policy of this University to encourage one-sided 
education, and though it eventually dropped compulsory 
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Latin as well as compulsory Greek, its requirements of 
general intellectual proficiency considerably outdid those 
of the older institutions. Not only (for example) were 
papers in mathematics set in the intermediate, and even 
in the final examinations of arts students, but the whole 
scope of the London Matriculation Examination was much 
wider than that of the Previous Examination, so that 
London was nothing more than consistent in refusing to 
accept the Previous Examination as an equivalent, except 
on conditions. (Responsions remains, so far as I know, 
still unacceptable.) 

Meanwhile the great professions of law and medicine 
had long required aspirants to pass an educational test 
before undertaking their professional courses, and other 
professional bodies, the number and variety of which was 
and still is increasing, emulated their example. The 
principle of equivalence being, so to speak, in the air, 
they have been frequently pressed to accept other certifi- 
cates as exempting the student from their own preliminary 
examinations, and, on the whole they may be said to have 
done their best to oblige. But, as in the case of the older 
and the newer universities, the “ equivalents ’’ were 
generally accepted only on conditions, and by about 1905 
the whole subject had become so intricate and complex 
that, as was grimly observed by a famous headmaster, 
a new and far more exacting certificate appeared to be 
called for, awardable only to those persons (if any existed) 
who had mastered the regulations. Ludicrous examples 
of ineptitude could indeed be quoted from them. For 
example, the Chartered Accountants accepted the London 
Matriculation Certificate on condition that it showed a pass 
in all the subjects of their own Preliminary Examination. 
As one of these subjects was English dictation, which did 
not figure separately in London Matriculation, the accept- 
ance became entirely nugatory in spite of the obvious fact 
that no one could possibly obtain a London Matriculation 
Certificate who was unable to take down an easy passage 
of English from dictation. 

However, of all the equivalents London Matriculation 
was by far the most widely recognized, and in consequence 
partly of this fact, and partly of its historically premier 
position as a test of good general education, it obtained 
a popularity and respect, especially in the provinces and 
in the business world, which was perhaps even beyond 
its merits. Much of what has happened since and the 
present position of the whole subject will be more easily 
understood if we remember of what this test consisted in 
the closing years of the nineteenth century. So anxious 
was the university to discourage any kind of premature 
specialism that it declined to admit a student in any of 
its faculties unless he had satisfied its examiners in no 
less than ten papers covering all the school subjects, 
English, Mathematics and Latin being compulsory. No 
degree of proficiency in any of these papers compensated 
for weakness in another; the ten hurdles had all to be 
surmounted without a trip. Now (at all events according 
to English ideas), a university is entitled to impose what 
educational tests it pleases upon those who wish to 
become members of it and study for its degrees. But 
“ London Matric.” having been widely accepted for other 
purposes besides that of qualifying for London degrees, 
was taken by thousands of boys and girls and a considerable 
number of older persons with little or no intention of 
pursuing the matter further, and had in fact largely ceased 
to imply matriculation at all. When I became a head- 
master in the Midlands in 1901 I found it possessed of an 
immense prestige with business men and employers who 
did not appear to know the meaning of that word, and 
some of whom regarded universities as generators of 
expensive habits rather than of practical efficiency. 

The London examination had thus developed into some- 
thing resembling what I described at the beginning of this 
paper as scarcely indigenous to English education, v2z.,asingle 
test, by written papers, of good general education. The 


“ Senior Local ” had also assumed this character and the 
time was ripe for considering, if we were to have such a 
test on a great scale in England, what its character ought 
to be. “ What we really want,” the late Lord Haldane 
remarked to the present writer, ‘‘ is a single State examina- 
tion.” Presumably he had in mind the “ baccalauréat ” 
in France, or, more probably, the German “ Abiturienten 
Examen.” 


Profoundly as I dissent from this opinion, it must 
be admitted that some kind of central organization had 
become necessary if only for the purpose of simplifying 
the intricacy of equivalents, conditions and regulations. 
With the establishment in 1899 of the Board of Education 
a body had come into existence which might reasonably 
be expected to essay this task, and at a small but memorable 
meeting in Whitehall, the exact date of which I have 
forgotten, the “ First School Examination ” may be said 
to have been born. Both its titles are significant, ‘‘ School ” 
as indicating that the proposed test had direct reference 
to that stage of education and made no pretence to be a 
step in the university curriculum, while “ First ” implied 
that it did not cover the whole even of school studies. 
There was to be a Second School Examination or Higher 
Certificate as well, to deal with what in this country is 
called sixth form work. These were not indeed complete 
novelties, for higher certificates had already been issued 
by university extra-mural boards for a number of years 
and ‘“ school-leaving certificates ” had been heard of— 
an unfortunate title seeming to lay the emphasis in the 
wrong place, and now definitely abandoned. More original 
was the proposal that there should be two kinds or standards 
of School Certificate, one to be accepted by universities 
for matriculation purposes, the other, implying somewhat 
lower attainments, to be accepted by professional bodies 
and employers. The Board declined to hold examina- 
tions of its own but set up an Examinations Council to 
collate the question papers and examining methods of 
the universities to whom the award of school certificates 
was entrusted, to secure uniformity of standard, and, as 
far as possible, to deal with the questions of equivalence. 
Though the Board issued no school certificates itself, it 
did a little later undertake to endorse with the signature of 
one of its principal officials such certificates as were awarded 
to pupils who had pursued an approved course in an 
inspected secondary school whose efficiency is recognized. 


School certificates can thus be of four types, viz.: “A” 
(endorsed) and ‘“‘ B ” (unendorsed), each either of Matricu- 
lation standard or below it. But the scheme has never 
worked out in practice quite as it was designed to operate. 
It would be difficult to name any purpose for which a 
“ B” certificate is not as good as an “ A ” certificate, and 
the endorsement of vast numbers of certificates at White- 
hall has proved a cumbrous (and probably expensive) 
proceeding often entailing delay and other inconveniences ; 
while the expectation that all universities would accept 
the School Certificate ‘‘at Matriculation standard ” un- 
conditionally, and all professional bodies would content 
themselves with the Certificate in the Pass form, has by 
no means been realized. Indeed, so few of the latter have 
been satisfied with anything short of the Matriculation 
standard that we are almost confronted with another of 
those absurdities which seem to crop up inevitably when- 
ever lists of accepted equivalents are framed by independent 
authorities and embodied in their regulations. The Board 
as the parent of the Pass Certificate cannot refuse to 
acknowledge its own offspring, and accepts it as qualifying 
for admission to a Training College. A foreigner might 
well draw the inference that in England teaching is held 
to require lower intellectual qualifications than almost 
any other profession. In practice the shortage of places 
in such colleges renders admission competitive, and few 
male students enter them unprovided with a Higher 
Certificate, the standard of which is of course much above 
that of Matriculation. The medical profession seems to 
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have broken away from the concordat (if it ever existed) 
altogether, and in addition to a School Certificate of 
Matriculation standard requires a pass in a special 
preliminary scientific examination of its own. 

There are other difficulties and anomalies of a somewhat 
similar kind, and on the whole the First and Second School 
Examinations cannot be called an unqualified success, 
though they have straightened out some of the tangles 
existing at the time when they were devised and, what is 
more important, have done much to raise and maintain 
the standards of teaching and attainment in secondary 
schools. The chief defects are at the opposite ends of the 
scale. The Higher Certificate, excellent in itself, and in 
its influence within the schools, has not yet attained the 
respect which it deserves outside them. There is a good 
deal of misunderstanding of its meaning and objects, and 
perhaps in some quarters mistrust. But progress in this 
respect is perceptible if not rapid. Solvitur ambulando, 
and while several improvements have been made in the 
Second School Examination, and others are possible, no 
revolutionary changes are either clamoured for or desirable. 
On the other hand the position of the Pass School Certificate 
is profoundly unsatisfactory, the worst feature of the 
situation being that whereas many professions and 
employers seem to think it not hard enough, some school- 
masters, and nearly all schoolmistresses, say that it is 
too hard, and that this fact is doing grievous harm to 
secondary schools and to education. 

In order to understand this we must go back to the 
London Matriculation examination as it existed in the 
‘nineties. Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of 
gauging capacity to enter upon university education by 
means of ten independent and unrelated tests ‘‘ one black 
ball to exclude,” it was obviously an unsuitable way of 
ascertaining whether a boy or girl had been reasonably 
well educated for ordinary life and occupations. The real 
essentials are not nearly so numerous. Assuming a command 
of the native tongue and practical computation to be two 
of them, three other subjects, one to be linguistic or 
humanist, one scientific or abstract, and the third falling 
under either of these great categories, are enough to assure 
us that our examinee is not uneducated. Ten may therefore 
be reduced to five provided that the five are suitably 
distributed over the natural fields of mental activity, 
and a “ group system ” had already been introduced both 
in the London Matriculation itself and in its younger 
rivals before the advent of the First School Examination. 

The improvement and relief were immense, and the phrase 
“ tyranny of the group system ” which I have heard in 
recent years, strikes oddly on the ears of one who remembers 
what it superseded. How can the group system be said 
to be tyrannous, and why is the oppression more felt in 
girls’ schools than in boys’ schools ? To the last question 
I have no certain answer. The sole difference in natural 
mental capacity which I have seen revealed by trust- 
worthy statistics is a superiority (slight only) of the male 
in science and mathematics, and a superiority (perhaps 
slighter still) of the female in such subjects as ‘“‘ free 
composition.” But a headmistress of very great experience 
told me the other day that almost as many quite intelligent 
girls “ cannot manage French,” and therefore (having 
no Latin) fail in the linguistic group—as “ cannot manage 
mathematics ’’"—with similarly untoward results. And 
harm is said to be done not only to the girls who thus 
fail to obtain certificates, but also to some of those who 
pass, the hard work “‘ against the grain ”’ telling on the 
‘physical health or inducing a dislike for all forms of learning. 
If so, it is a serious situation; and I cannot altogether 
exclude the suspicion that with the enormous increase 
in the number of children receiving secondary education— 
an increase greater in the case of girls than in the case of 
boys—a lower stratum of natural mental capacity has been 
reached. 

However, those who reject this unwelcome opinion have 


a remedy to offer which, after all, may be the right course 
whether the opinion be well founded or not. It is to extend 
the principle of ‘‘ compensation ” already operating in 
modern examinations of this type, and indeed really 
inherent in the group system itself. Just as excellence 
in one section of a group is allowed to secure a pass in that 
group even though other sections are hardly up to standard, 
so, it is urged, weakness in one (some would even say in 
both) of the groups representing linguistics and mathematics 
should be redeemable by excellence in what is called (in 
some forms of the examination) Group IV. This group 
includes such studies as music, drawing, and the domestic 
arts. I expect to see this view eloquently defended in 
some of the succeeding papers to which the present general 
sketch is to serve as an introduction. 

One more aspect of the matter remains to be noticed. 
When candidates are submitted from a school, the teacher 
is permitted to send in a statement of their relative 
proficiency in the various subjects as indicated by their 
performance in school and his own impressions. It is 
understood that the examiners take account of such 
statements ‘‘ in borderline cases,” so that a pupil whose 
written answers would not earn quite enough marks for 
a pass is nevertheless let through on the ground that his 
teacher thinks him at least as proficient as some others 
whose written work has been found up to the required 
standard. Moreover, Certificate “ A,” besides enumerating 
the subjects successfully taken in the examination, states 
the length of attendance at an approved school and gives a 
complete list of all the subjects which he has studied there. 
Some would go further, and hold that a still more detailed 
statement, called the School Record, should be submitted 
with every candidate and form part of the data upon which 
the certificate is awarded or refused, whether the case be 
a borderline one or not. 

There is no doubt much to be said against the assumption 
that it is necessary to test every pupil by written examina- 
tion in every subject he has ever been taught, at the end 
of his school career, or indeed at any time. A good example 
of the reverse is afforded by the omissign of “ practical ” 
science from the First School Examination. That no one 
can be taught, say chemistry, to any purpose without 
practical work in a laboratory is now regarded as an 
obvious proposition. But practical examination at this 
stage is itself rendered unpractical not merely by the 
exigencies of time, space and expense, but because the 
results of such tests at this early stage have been found 
to be misleading and unfair. Yet it is a far cry from passing 
a boy in chemistry without practical examination—on the 
ground that laboratory work can be certified to have formed 
part of his training—to overlooking failure in French or 
Latin in consideration of the fact that the boy has had 
lessons in one or both of those languages. Doubtless first- 
rate teachers will confer inestimable benefits on their 
pupils in dealing with “ subjects ’’ (and other things) not 
taken up for examination. But the first-rate teacher is 
at least as scarce as the first-rate pupil, and neither needs 
legislating for. I think it will be the general experience of 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses that work which, it 
is known beforehand, will never be examined tends to be 
perfunctorily done, at all events if there is other work 
which will be “‘ taken up,” and personally I hold that 
though at various times bad examination has done much 
harm, this was not because it was examination but because 
it was bad. 

At any rate the modern tendency not to rely too 
exclusively on the written test is an interesting reversion 
to the earlier view that good education depends in the 
main on attendance at a good school and the influence 
of good teachers. 


The Annual Meeting of the Mathematical Association will 
be held at the London Day Training College, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1, on Monday, January 6, at 2.30 p.m., and on 
Tuesday, January 7, at 10 a.m. and at 2.30 p.m. 
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The School Leaving Age 


By C. L. Berry, M.A., Director of Education, Todmorden 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


“Te? understand the present position in the matter of 
the school leaving age, some knowledge of the whole 
question of the length—and lengthening—of school life 
is n - The Education Act of 1870 conferred on 
school boards the power of making by-laws requiring the 
attendance at recognized elementary schools of all children 
aged 5 to 13 years who were not already receiving efficient 
instruction in any other way, provided they were within 
reach of such a school, and not prevented from attending 
by illness or other unavoidable cause. School boards were 
bound, however, to allow exemptions on certain conditions 
to pupils between 10 and 13. In effect, therefore, the 
school life was from 5 to 11—the period now covered by 
the infant and junior schools. 


The Education Act of 1880 made this power into a duty. 
The great step of making education compulsory throughout 
the whole country was thus accomplished, and so the matter 
Stood for another twenty years. 

When, at the beginning of the present century, school 
boards were abolished, the 1902 Education Act transferred 
their powers (greatly augmented) to town and county 
councils. At the same time the school leaving age was 
extended, the new education authorities being given power 
to compel attendance up to the fourteenth birthday, 
subject again, unfortunately, to numerous exemptions. 
The effect was that, though the statutory leaving age was 
14, in actual practice it was at or slightly above 13 that 
most children left school. Right up to 1918 about 40 per 
cent of children left school before 14 years of age. It is 
usually assumed that further advance was delayed owing 
to the War. It now seems that the War resulted directly 
In social, moral, and economic revaluations which might 
not otherwise have come for many years. The Education 
and Teachers’ Superannuation Acts, 1918, are examples 
of generously conceived legislation which would be as 
impossible now—eleven years after the Armistice—as it 
was, Say, eleven years before that event. The 1918 Act, 
moreover, provided for compulsory part-time attendance 
at day continuation schools. This provision has never been 
carried into effect except in London and Rugby, but it 
represents an ideal and a vision given to us by, through, 
and during the War, which peace not only failed before 
then to give us, but also which it fails to live up to even 
now. 

Mr. Fisher’s Act not only abolished all exemptions below 
the age of 14 (including half-time education) but also made 
elementary school attendance compulsory until the end 
of the term in which the child attained its fourteenth birth- 
day. This meant that no child could thenceforth leave 
school before 14, that most would have to attend for some 
period after attaining that age, while for some the leaving 
age would be 14} and even 14} years. In other words, 
the Fisher Act virtually added another year to the school, 
life of all elementary pupils. By a strange inconsistency, 
Section 9 of the Education Act, 1918, did not apply to 
pupils at public (or other) secondary schools, at private 
elementary and preparatory schools, or at certified efficient 
elementary schools, nor did the extension specifically 
apply to the parent’s duty in the matter of his child’s 
education. Consequently, even now a private or secondary 
pupil may leave school on its fourteenth birthday without 
violating any law or by-law. 

When, in 1921, Parliament codified the numerous 
statutes relating to education, it enacted, in the Education 
Act now in force, that local education authorities might 
make by-laws making school attendance within their 
areas compulsory up to 15 plus. In consequence of this 
enabling section, a number of education authorities have 
sought permission to extend in their area the school leaving 


age. I believe I am right in saying that in four authorities, 
three of which are counties, the leaving age has been 
extended by by-law to 15 plus. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


I have often been surprised to find how widespread is 
the popular belief that the school leaving age is 14 years. 
This is an unfortunate misapprehension, and it is equally 
mistaken to suppose that there is anything new or revo- 
lutionary in the present proposal to extend the school 
life by another year. Many children even now cannot leave 
school until they are well over 14—in some cases it is 14 
years 3 months and even 14 years 4 months. For most 
of the 50,000 or more children in special schools for the 
mentally and physically defective, the statutory leaving 
age is 16 plus. Moreover, under the secondary school 
regulations of the Board of Education, education authorities 
and school governors may, and do, require from parents of 
secondary school pupils an undertaking that their children 
shall attend the school until the end of the term in which 
they reach the age of 16. Thus secondary school pupils 
cannot, as a general rule, leave school before 16 plus. Then 
there are those education authorities already mentioned in 
whose areas the elementary school leaving age had been 
extended to 15 plus. Even more interesting is the fact 
that, where advanced instruction in senior elementary 
schools or classes has been made an effective reality, 
children now remain voluntarily beyond 14 plus, and even 
beyond 15 plus. There are many thousands of such chil- 
dren now in voluntary attendance in senior or “‘ central ” 
elementary schools. 


THE DEMAND FOR A LONGER SCHOOL LIFE 


Something must be said of the recent demand for the 
universal and statutory extension of the leaving age. 
There is and has been such a demand and without it no 
legislation would even be proposed. In July, 1924, the 
president of the Board of Education, Sir Charles (then 
Mr.) Trevelyan, said: “I am not prepared to propose 
a general raising of the school leaving age until I have 
proof of a general readiness to welcome it.” In other words, 
he considered that, in circumstances as they then were, 
his duty was to follow and not to lead public opinion. 
Yet almost every week he was questioned in the House 
on this important matter. Disappointment was expressed 
that he had declined to raise the age as a national measure © 
and had thrown the onus on the local education authorities 
by referring them to their powers under Section 46 of the 
Education Act, 1921. In August, 1924, certain members, 
representing all political parties, even produced a Bill 
designed to enable education authorities under certain 
conditions to make school attendance obligatory up to 16, 
with financial aid to parents. It was, of course, abortive. 
Though Mr. Trevelyan awaited “ proof of a general readi- 
ness ” to welcome a further advance, he was able to speak 
in Circular 1340 (September, 1924) of the “ general assent ”’ 
which was undoubtedly accorded to the proposition that 
“ it is in the national interest that a much larger proportion 
of children . . . should continue their full-time education 
after the age of 14.” That circular stated : 

A sound policy of public education must recognize 
the principle that the continued education of those 
children who are capable of benefiting by it is, both 
for themselves and for the society of which they will 
become active members, a natural and profitable 
occupation, and consequently that their employment 
in industry between the ages of 14 and 15 or 16 is 
premature. Effect should be given to this principle 
by a progressive development of educational facilities 
and removal of obstacles. At the present moment 
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the need for an advance on these lines is emphasized 
by the exceptional amount of juvenile unemployment 
and the widespread concern which is justly aroused 
by the very detrimental effects of unemployment 
upon juvenile character. In these circumstances the 
possibility of securing a general prolongation of 
schooling by an extension of the age of obligatory 
school attendance to 15 has come under active dis- 
cussion. 
Yet he could do no more then than refer to Section 46 
and the powers it bestowed on authorities to extend the 
leaving age locally. ‘‘ The problem of universally raising 
the school leaving age must be considered,” it was stated, 
“in its educational, social, and economic aspects, and in 
dealing with it the Board naturally look to local education 
authorities for information and advice.” 

Lord Eustace Percy was in office when the Consultative 
Committee issued in December, 1926, what is commonly 
known as the Hadow Report. Their recommendation in the 
matter of the lengthening of school life was as follows : 


It is desirable that legislation should be passed 
fixing the age of 15 years as that up to which atten- 
dance at school will become obligatory after the lapse 
of five years from the date of this Report, i.e. at the 
beginning of the school year 1932. 


Both the president of the Board and (at first) the 
Association of Education Committees, while welcoming 
the proposal for a longer school life, considered that the 
date fixed was too early, having regard to the many 
administrative difficulties involved. Later the education 
committees modified this view and even pressed for early 
legislation to give effect to this recommendation. The 
Board, however, pointed out early last year that post- 
ponement until after 1933 would save the local and 
national exchequers very considerable expenditure in 
provision of additional accommodation. The Government 
Actuary reported that in March, 1933, there would be 
185,000 more children between 11 and 14 plus in the schools, 
apart from the increasing number attending voluntarily 
after 14 plus, than at that date. After 1933 the number of 
senior children would decline. Consequently : 


as the senior school population returns to normal 
proportions in the years succeeding 1933, 


local education authorities will 


already have provided, or can with comparatively 
little extra work provide, suitable accommodation 
for any increase in voluntary attendance after 14 
plus, but also for all pupils between 11 and 15. 


The Conservative Government was definitely committed 
to the principle but sought financially to carry it out 
painlessly. Thus the position stood until the election. 
The present Labour Government returned to power pledged 
to almost immediate action in the matter and the popular 
verdict gave that assurance of support of which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan was previously so sceptical. The position now 
is that as from April 1, 1931, the leaving age will be raised 
to 15 plus, and the nation will meet the cost of accelerated 
school building by an increase of government grant (subject 
to certain conditions) from 20 to 50 per cent. 


QUESTIONS WHICH ARE ASKED 


Many people may ask: “ Why raise the leaving age at 
all?” The historical sketch I have endeavoured to give 
supplies one answer. The measure is the logical outcome 
of a movement that has been gaining strength for years. 
It has the definite and official support of all three political 
parties, and presumably, therefore, of the national elec- 
torate. It will enforce by uniform compulsion what has 
already been effected in some areas by local by-laws and 
in others, to a growing extent, by the voluntary action of 
parents who realize the value to their children of a longer 
School life. 

But other questions may also be asked: Is education to 


be measured by duration of time rather than by quality 
and attainment? Obviously, no! The extended school 
life must be also fuller, more varied, and more purposive. 
Is there any reason to believe that an extra year will 
benefit the children ? This I have partly answered already. 
I cannot answer it as fully as I could wish. The Hadow 
Report has already dealt fully and ably with this question. 
I do not desire to express an opinion on the social and 
economic reaons why such a measure may be desirable 
and even necessary. One sentence I will here quote from 
the Hadow Report : 


It is unreasonable to attempt to harvest crops in 
the spring, or to divert into supplying the economic 
necessities of the immediate present the still unde- 
veloped capacities of those on whose intelligence and 
character the very life of the nation must depend. 
There is no capital more productive than the energies 
of human beings. There is no investment more re- 
munerative than expenditure devoted to developing 
them. 


Nor am I concerned with the financial aspect: If education 
is worth while, we must not grudge the cost. 

It is now generally accepted that the division of school 
life into three stages—infant, junior, and senior—is re- 
quired not only for efficient organization, but for efficient 
education. Modern educational theory supports and de- 
mands it. There are psychological and pedagogical reasons 
why, at 7 and again at 11 years of age or thereabouts, the 
pupil should pass on to a new, higher, and different type 
of instruction. It is only in the third or senior stage that 
the teacher really begins to see the results of the spade and 
foundation work in the infants’ and junior classes. Thus it 
is essential that the senior stage should last long enough 
to produce results commensurate with the long and care- 
ful preparation of which it is the culmination. At present, 
a course of three years only is all that is general and 
obligatory, and those children—and there must always be 
some—who are just below the age limit for transfer—do 
not even get three years. The extension of the leaving 
age will allow of a four years’ course and will make it possible 
at last really to carry out effectively the statutory obli- 
gation, now ten years old, to provide ‘‘ advanced instruc- 
tion ” for the older and more intelligent children. 

That great social advantages will result cannot be 
denied. As the Hadow Report says, “ children will be 
protected more effectively than to-day against many social 
dangers which surround the adolescent.” But too much 
cannot be made either of the social or economic advan- 
tages, since the same objections which applied to 13 and now 
to 14 plus will apply equally to 15 plus. Senior divisions, 
departments, or schools will cover much the same ground 
as secondary schools but with different and distinctive 
methods, curricula, and objectives. Both secondary and 
senior elementary education must eventually come within 
one unified, but not necessarily uniform, system of higher 
education. The elementary school child will, however, 
leave at 15 plus, whereas the secondary school child will 
leave not earlier than 16 plus. Will the next step be to 
raise the agreed age of 16 plus to 17 plus in the latter case 
so as to preserve the present distinction ? To do so would 
violate the whole spirit of the Hadow Report, which urges 
parity for both types of post-primary education. The 
elementary leaving age must then be raised to 16 plus 
before equality of opportunity is attained. And so we 
come to the question—which none has dared yet to ask 
—where is this to stop ? 


LIMITS AND OBJECTIVES 


No educationist has yet even discussed the limits which 
should be set to the lengthening of compulsory school 
life. Itis now 14 plus. In 1931 it will be 15 plus. The coming 
re-organization of post-primary education will force it 
up farther to 16 plus. Then there will be one minimum 
leaving age for all types of schools, elementary, secondary, 
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and special. But there is a large body of opinion which 
even now favours a universal leaving age of 18. But why 
“stop there ? Legalinfancy lasts till 21. But why stop there ? 
Surely “ University Education for all” (free and com- 
pulsory) is as good a slogan as “‘ Secondary Education for 
all.” That brings us to a school leaving age of 23. But 
why stop there? ‘‘ Post-graduate Education for all,” 
might take us on towards the thirties. If the leaving age were 
extended sufficiently and the qualifying age for pensions 
correspondingly reduced, we might abolish altogether the 
necessity for anything so sordid and worldly as working 
for one’s living. I am compelled to adopt the rhetorical 
device of a reductio ad absurdum in order to ask whether 
the nation is or should be prepared for a continuous and 
endless advance of this nature, and whether we have 
visualized all its effects. Some young people even nowa- 
days do seriously desire to make a start in life, to marry 
while young enough to feel the romance of life and love, 
to have their own family life while they have strength 
to bear its burdens and youth to enlighten its joys. Are 
these desires unworthy and to be frustrated, dangerous 
and to be deferred, vicious and to be prevented, or whole- 
some and to be encouraged ? It takes years to save up for 
a home and to reach a position that will justify parent- 
hood. Is the beginning of all this to be deferred to 18 or 
21? Nature will not wait. Men and women will not mature 


any later nor will physical youth be deferred or prolonged 
by statute. A woman at 21 is of the same age physiologi- 
cally as a man at 24—and it is a late age at which to begin 
a period of waiting which may well be five, seven, or more 
years. The social and eugenic effects of such a movement 
cannot be ignored, though it is not for me to pronounce 
on them. 

Every movement should have before it a clear objective. 
That is needed in this case. One must bear constantly 
in mind the fact that education and schooling are not 
synonymous terms. For many people education does not 
seriously begin until school days are almost forgotten. 
For more, unhappily, education ceases with the last school 
term. The ideal would be the continuance of voluntary 
education throughout adult life, the school both building 
the foundations and providing the tools on which and 
wherewith the permanent edifice of character and culture 
is built. Education is worth while even if it does not lead to 
increased wealth, greater personal comforts, material gains, 
or national greatness. It is worth while because its task 
is that of character formation and development, of the 
preservation and enrichment of culture both racial and 
national, and of spiritual progress and enlightenment. It 
is concerned with things of intrinsic and eternal value 
and, like virtue and honesty, education brings its own 
rewards. 


The Teaching of Geography for School Certificate and Matriculation 
Examinations 
By A TEACHER AND EXAMINER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE 
III.—_TEXT-BOOKS, ATLASES, WALL MAPS, AND CLASS LIBRARY 


HE choice of text-books and other equipment is 
obviously a very important matter ; on it, to a great 
extent, depends the smooth working, the efficiency of the 
course, and the results of the examinations. The heads of 
most schools have now to concern themselves a good deal 
about the cost of books and other equipment, and there is 
too the incessant wish of parents that book bills should be 
kept down to the lowest limit consistent with efficiency. 
In that which follows, I shall indicate what I consider to 
be the absolute minimum, and teachers of geography will 
have no difficulty in adding to the number if the finances 
of their schools and the pockets of the parents will allow it. 
I shall not recommend or take into account any of those 
tempting books, of which one receives advertisements 
from time to time, which profess to give examination tips 
or which aim at short cuts to good results. There is clearly 
a demand for such books or they would not be produced. I 
have never used them myself, and I do not recommend 
them to others. 

Most students have four years at least in which to cover 
the School Certificate and Matriculation Course, and I 
shall therefore assume that books are being selected for a 
four-year course; the teacher will readily adapt to a 
three or a five-year course if necessary. 

The really indispensable books, or at least a number 
of them, should be the personal property of the students. 
If this is not possible, they should be available for their use 
at all times, and should by no means be restricted to use 
in school. I understand there has been a growing tendency 
to regard the class books or text-books as of the school 
only. If this is so it is a tendency very much to be re- 
gretted, and teachers and others interested in education 
ought to combat it; the books that these young students 
read should be associated with the home as well as with the 
school; this applies more especially to day pupils, of 
course. 


1. Local Geography.—In almost every case the most 
likely book is The Cambridge County Geography, Cam- 


bridge University Press, 3s. The teacher may be reminded 
here that some counties have been divided for the purpose 
of this series; thus Lancashire is divided, and there are 
separate volumes for North Lancashire and South Lanca- 
shire ; there are separate volumes for the three ridings of 
Yorkshire ; Hampshire and the Isle of Wight are treated 
separately, and London East is divided from London West. 
The student should be in a position to use his “ County 
Geography ” throughout the whole of his geography course. 
He should be able to refer to it in connexion with his 
rambles on foot, on his cycle runs, and in his organized 
open-air geography work throughout his school life. It 
would be well, therefore, if each student could have his 
own copy; failing that, there should be more than one 
in the class library; there should be sufficient for the 
purpose mentioned above. 

In regard to Scottish schools some counties are grouped, 
as, forexample, Berwick and Roxburgh. There are volumes 
in the Cambridge County Geographies for several of the 
Welsh counties; another suitable book for Welsh schools 
is The Geography of Wales, by A. E. L. Hupson, Macmillan 
& Co., 1s. 9d. For Irish schools there are the four separate 
books for each of the old provinces, Ulster, Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught, edited by G. FLETCHER, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2s. 6d. each. For junior forms in 
schools in the Thames Valley, The Thames Basin, by 
MARIE MICHAELIS, Oxford Press, 2s., will be found useful. 


2. The British Isles —This is a most important part of 
the course, and a text-book for each pupil is quite indis- 
pensable. Any one of the following would serve the 
purpose : 

(a) A Causal Geography of the British Isles. 
Longmans & Co. 4s. 

(b) Great Britain and Ireland. A. WILMORE. G. Bell 
& Sons. 3s. (The older edition, with the fine plates, is 
still available at 4s. This book should not be confused 

(Continusd on page 16) 
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NEW BOOKS IN HISTORY 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS 
Stories of Social History, 1750-1920 
By C. 8. 8. Higham, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. 


ENGLAND IN MODERN TIMES, 1714-1902 
By Robert M. Rayner, B.A. With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE MODERN WORLD 
Europe from the French Revolution to the League of Nations. 
By F. 8. Marvin. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By E. F. Malcolm Smith, M.A., Ph.D. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT HISTORY 
By D. M. Vaughan. With Illustrations, Maps, and a Time Chart. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY 


THE WORLD. A General Geography 
By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
ENGLISH EDITION. With Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
GENERAL EDITOR: L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 


AN INTERMEDIATE COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc. 
Part I. Commodities and World Trade. With Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Part II. The Economic Geography of the Leading Countries. With Maps and Diagrams. 12g. 6d. 


THE TRADE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 
By Vera Anstey, B.Sc. (Econ.). With Maps, Diagrams, and Tables. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 
By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc. (Lond.), and Elsa C. Stamp, B.A. 
With Illustrations in the Text. Small demy 4to. Part I. Map Reading Exercises. 94. 
Part II. Climatic Exercises. 9d. Part IJI. Graphical and Regional Exercises. 9d. 
In One Volume. With 76 Maps and Diagrams in the Text. Small demy gto. 28 


NEW BOOKS IN. FRENCH AND GERMAN 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH COMPOSITION 
By the Rev. rs R. Flex, M.A., Ph.D., and Ch. H. Moulinier, Agrégé de L’ Université, Professeur au Lycée Condorcet, Paris. 
ris 8vo. 
A Key for use of Teachers only. §s. 4d. post free. 


L’EPOPEE DE ROLAND ET DE CHARLEMAGNE 
By W. G. Hartog, M.A., Litt.D. (Paris). Crown 8vo. Qs. 


MODERN TALES FROM FRANCE 
An Anthology of French Humour 
Edited by Frederick C. Roe, M.A., L. és L. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ MODERN FRENCH PLAYS 
Edited by F. S. SHEARS, B.D., L. és L., D. de l’Univ., and E. CASATI, L. és L. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
LE JEU DE F AMOUR ET DE LA MORT 
By Romain Ro 
LA FLEUR E E 


Pièce en Quatre Actes, en Vers. 


By Miguel Zamacois. 
KNOCK OU LE TRIOMPHE DE LA MÉDECINE 


Comédie en Trois Actes. 
By Jules Romains. 


A GERMAN COMPOSITION 
With Grammatical Notes and Phrases and Parallel German Passages. 
By J. Rivers, M.A., and Dr. O. Vollenweider. 
Crown 8vo. Probable price, 2g. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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with the more elementary book by the same author and Book III. Europe and Africa. L. Brooxs. London 
publishers, The British Isles, 1s. 9d.). University Press. 6s. 


(c) The British Isles. FAIRGRIEVE and Young. Philip 
& Son. 2s. 9d. This is Book I of Philips’ Human 
Geographies, Secondary Series, and should not be confused 
with Book III in the Primary Series by the same authors 
and publishers. 

(d) The British Isles. F. Mort. Cambridge University 
Press 


. 48. 
(e) A Geography of the British Isles. A MORLEY Davies. 
Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 


3. The World: General Geography.—Here we must 
bear in mind the acquisition of that broad, elementary 
knowledge of the world which is well within the power of 
the student at this stage ; this knowledge he should acquire 
not only because it is required by the examinations but 
because his general education demands it; it will serve 
him as a solid basis for any future, more advanced studies 
that he may make, and if he ceases to be a student in the 
usual sense it will stand him in good stead as a citizen. 
This is not the stage for an advanced, critical study of the 
geography of the world; it is quite enough if we attempt 
that which is indicated by such phrases as ‘' The outlines 
of the regional and political Geography of the World ” 
(Cambridge School Certificate), and ‘‘ The rest of the 
World on broad lines only ” (Northern Joint Board School 
Certificate). In this connexion we should note that both 
these syllabuses emphasize the need for the correlation of 
the “ Regional Geography ” with the general principles. 

(a) Book IV. The World. L. BRooxs. London University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


(b) An Introduction to World Geography. A. WILMORE. 
G. Bell & Sons. 4s. 6d. 


In this book there are some chapters on general elemen- 
tary principles. i 


(c) Book V. The World. C. B. THurston. E. Arnold. 5s. 

In this branch of the course each student should have his 
own copy of the text-book. If he has read one of the above 
books with intelligence and care he will not only possess a 
fair, general knowledge of the world, but he should have 
little difficulty in answering a sufficient number of the 
questions on the world which are set at the examinations. 

4. The Geography of Special Regions. If pupils begin 
their secondary school course at eleven and propose to 
take their School Certificate at 15 to 16 it seems quite 
possible to include some study of a special region, if the 
teacher so desires. The British Empire would probably 
be the choice in many cases ; and this is to be recommended 
because of our responsibility as the centre and head of that 
Empire. I have already mentioned this subject in the first 
article of this series ; I will, therefore, confine myself now 
to a mention of some possible books. 

(a) The British Empire Beyond the Seas. M. I. 
NEWBIGIN. G. Bell & Sons. 5s. ` 

(b) Britain Overseas: A Progressive Geography. C. B. 
THURSTON. E. Arnold. 2s. 9d. 

(c) Economic Geography of the British Empire. 
THURSTON. London University Press. 5s. 

(d) The British Empire. The Intermediate Geographies. 
A. WILMORE. G. Bell & Sons. 1s. gd. 

Some teachers would also desire to spend at least one 
term on a more detailed study of one of the continents, 
which should, however, only be attempted after a fairly 
good, general knowledge of the world has been obtained. 
Even then this is not the stage for the really advanced 
study of the continents as presented in some of the advanced 
text-books now available. Some text-books which are 
suitable at this stage are: 

Book I. The Americas. L. Brooxs. London Univeristy 
Press. 38. 6d. 

Book II. Asta and Australia. 
University Press. 3s. 6d. 


C. B. 


L. Brooks. London 


Book II. The Atlantic Hemisphere. 
Younc. Philip & Son. 3s. 


Book III. Euvo-Asia. FAIRGRIEVE and Younc. Philip 
& Son. 3s. 6d. 


Book II. Africa and Australia. A Progressive Geography. 
C. B. THurston. E. Arnold. 2s. 3d. 

Book III. America. C. B. THurston. E. Arnold. 2s. 6d. 

Book IV. Eurasia. C. B. THurston. E. Arnold. 2s. 9d. 

A Geography of Asia. J. MARTIN. Macmillan & Co. 5s. 

A Geography of America. T. ALFORD SMITH. Macmillan 
& Co. 58. 

5. Map Study : Ordnance Maps. Running through the 
years should also be some special study of maps. Students 
should learn to read and to interpret our own excellent 
ordnance maps. They should know the maps of their own 
district well, and should be able to discuss with confidence 
those of British regions with which they are not personally 
familiar. A supply of the necessary books on map study and 
map reading may well be provided by the governors and 
kept in the classroom for study and for “ practical work ” 
on them at convenient times. Three suitable books are: 


Exercises on Ordnance Maps. C. H. Cox. G. Bell & Sons. 
2s. 3d. 


A Note Book of Ordnance Survey Map Reading. G. A. 
GERMAN. E. Arnold. 1s. 9d. 

Elementary Exercises in Map Work. 
London University Press. 9d. 


6. Atlases——It need scarcely be said that the students 
should use the atlas regularly and very freely ; they should 
read, so to speak, with the atlas at their elbow. To this 
end there should be a sufficient supply available, either the 
property of the students or provided by the school 
authorities. In the latter case there should be one atlas to 
each two students at least, though it is much better that 
each student should have one available. I press for the 
latter supply, though I have had to be contented at times 
with half the number, and have managed, I trust, to do 
moderately good work. Here are the particulars of four 
well-known atlases, with any one of which I should feel 
satisfied : 


Bacon's School and College Atlas. 


FAIRGRIEVE and 


V. C. SPARY. 


G. W. Bacon & Co. 
5S. 
Metklejohn’s Comparative Allas. 
4s. 6d. 


Philips’ Modern School Atlas of Comparative Geography. 
Philip & Son. 5s. 

A more expensive atlas, worth every penny of its price 
in my judgment, is The Oxford Advanced Atlas. Oxford 
Press. 10s. 6d., but I suppose this is beyond the means of 
some schools. 

Perhaps it may be well to summarize at this stage. 
Six types of books have been mentioned : Local geography, 
the British Isles, world geography, special regions, map 
study, atlases. If the resources of the students or of the 
school will run to it let the students have one of each; if 
that is too much, then by all means, I suggest, select 
the British Isles and the general world geography as 
the absolute minimum. After these I should place the 
atlas, the local geography, the book of map study, and 
the book on a special region in the order named, and go 
as far as resources will allow. In any case let there be 
sufficient to do effective work; one or two copies in the 
class library or the school library will not do. Let us consider 
an imaginary case; suppose the books on map study are 
to be supplied by the school authorities; take the case 
of a class of twenty-four students; purchase a dozen 
copies of the most expensive of the three books mentioned, 
Cox’s exercises at 2s. 3d. These books should last for four 
years easily; the cost is 6s. 9d. per year for the class. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A. 


This book represents the author s experiences of 
some 35 years as Teacher, Examiner, and Inspector, 
and discusses not only general principles but 
also the numerous practical difficulties confronting 
the teacher, whether in Secondary and Central 
Schools or in Evening Schools and Institutes. 


Ready January 7th 7 [6 NET 


EVERYMAN’S PSYCHOLOGY 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 
A Book that treats the subject of Psychology as a Study in Human Nature. 


“ A noble contribution . . . entertaining and instructive.” — Nottingham Guardian. 
‘It would be difficult to find a book which gives so sane and balanced a survey of the whole 10s. 6d 
field.” —Dr. P. B. BALLARD in The Bookman. 8. - net. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE of PRÉCIS WRITING 


By E. M. PALSER, M.A. 
These books are suitable for pupils in Middle and Upper Forms. 
Book I. Limp Cloth, 2s. 3d.; Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 
Book I. PartI,1s.6d.; Part II, is. 9d. 
Book II. Limp Cloth, 2s.; Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. 
Book III. Cloth Boards, 3s.6d. Now Ready. 


GEOGRAPHY IN SCHOOL > 


By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 


The fruit of many years’ experience of teaching in which the author discusses both fundamental 
principles and methods. A book which every geography teacher should possess and read. 


Second Impression, 7s. 6d. net. 
YOUTH 


The Psychology of Adolescence and its bearing 
on the Reorganization of Adolescent Education 


By OLIVE A. WHEELER, D.Sc. 
With an Introduction by Sir W. HENRY HADOW, 
C.B.E. 


Si i ol, 


MEMORANDUM on the TEACHING 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


The Report of a Committee appointed by the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools 


All teachers of Modern Languages will find valuable 
recommendations in this authoritative Report. 48. net. 


A survey of the educational problems that will have to 
be faced by those who are directly concerned in the 
present tasks of reorganization. 5s. net. 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Not a very expensive item ; and even one copy per student 
would not seem extravagant. 

OTHER EQUIPMENT. Wall Maps. 

If the students have a sufficient supply of atlases it is 
not absolutely necessary to have a big number of wall 
maps. Still many teachers like to have some good wall 
maps, and I confess I am among that number. For those 
who like to use them the following may be recommended 
without hesitation. 

(a) The Oxford Geographical Wall Maps. These are 
published in three styles, and I prefer the one mounted on 
cloth, and folded, with eyelets by which to hang them on 
sets of hooks fixed in suitable places in the lecture room, 
or class room, or laboratory. I do not consider it necessary 
to have both the types of physical maps and I reduce the 
cost by using only the one ‘“ Physical Features with 
Physical Names.” 1 can thus reduce the number to 
twenty-four maps in all, three each for the British Isles, 
the world, and the six continents. The whole would cost 
£16 10s., but they would last at least ten years by using 
carefully. 

(b) Philips’ Comparative Wall Atlas. There are eleven 
sets in all, each set containing seven or eight maps, de- 
pending upon whether the political map is included. The 
cost of the whole (full) series would be £23 2s. 

(c) Bacon's Physical Wall Atlas. Here are nine sets of 
maps, seven in each set, except India, which has eight. 
The cost of each set is 35s., except India, which is £2. 

(d) Collins’ Wall Atlases. There are seven sets in all, 
I believe, but Africa and South America do not seem to 
be included. The number of maps in each set is six or seven, 
and the price of each set is 21s. 

I am sure that the publishers will be pleased to send 
full particulars to any inquiring teacher. 

Students’ Books on Practical Geography. Here is a selec- 
tion. 

(a) A Class Book of Practical Geography. FAIRGRIEVE 
and Younc. G. Philip & Son. Is. 6d. 

(b) An Introduction to Practical Geography. SIMMONS 
and RICHARDSON. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d.; or in three 
sections at 1s. 3d. each. 

(c) Experimental and Open-air Geography. 
course. A. WILMORE. G. Bell & Sons. Is. od. 

(d) The Practical Geography, Complete. J. F. UNSTEAD.- 
Oxford Press. 4s.; or in two parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

I suggest that a stock of these should be provided for 
the class, at the rate of at least one copy for each two 
students, and they can thus be used throughout the school 
course, for successive sets of students, if necessary. This 
keeps down the cost considerably. 


Books for the Library and the Teacher. 


This is a most important part of the equipment.. Here we 
depart from the precise requirements of the examinations, 
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as they may be interpreted narrowly, but no good up-to- 
date course in geography can be so restricted. Whatever 
else we may do, let us cultivate the inquiring mind, the 
research habit among our students. The school course 1s 
long enough now to allow for this, and rather than neglect 
it I should postpone entry for the School Certificate until 
the latest time that the regulations would allow. Here let 
me say that as an examiner of many school certificate 
papers, I have sometimes felt that there is some tendency 
to send in very young and immature candidates. 

Every school should have at its disposal those two 
invaluable books of reference of the educated Englishman, 
“The Statesman’s Year Book” and “ Whitaker’s 
Almanack.” For many years I compromised with my 
desires and the limitations imposed by my governors by 
buying these necessary volumes in alternate years; in 
that way I felt that my students, my colleagues, and 
myself could keep reasonably up to date. 

There should also be available some books of reference, 
of which the following are examples : 


The Groundwork of Modern Geography. A. WILMORE. 
G. Bell & Sons. 7s. 6d. 


Physical Geography. P. LAKE. Cambridge University 


Press. 12s. 6d. 
The Climates of the Continents. W.G.KENDREN. Oxford 
Press. 


An Intermediate Commercial Geography. L. D. STAMP. 
Longmans & Co. Parts I and II. 12s. 6d. each. 

From such books as the above, selected so as to cover 
much of the ground of a normal course, the teacher will 
be able to get data and to keep himself abreast of the most 
important developments in this subject. 

There should also be many. books of travel and of dis- 
covery, and here the scope is so wide that one almost 
despairs at giving anything like an adequate list. I will 
quote a few which I have found useful in my own teaching. 

The Highways of the World. A. E. McKi.itam. G. Bell 
& Sons. 2s. 6d. 

The World and its Discovery. H. B. WETHERELL. Oxford 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

Stories of Exploration and Discovery. A. B. ARCHER. 
Cambridge University Press. 3s. 

Geography by Discovery. J. Jones. Sidgwick & Jackson. 


The Evolution’ of Geography. J. KEANE. Edward 
Stanford. 

The Cambridge Travel Books. Three volumes. P. F. 
ALEXANDER. Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. each. 


For those teachers who wish their students to be kept 
reasonably up to date in many of the changes which are 
taking place, Messrs. G. Bell & Sons published a little 
volume, ‘‘ The Changing World,” at the beginning of 1929. 
This gave a brief record of the more important changes in 
the world in 1928, conveniently grouped under appropriate 
headings. The price is Is. 


A Good French Accent 


By Major H. O. Emerson, B.A., Harvey Grammar School. Folkestone 


OME time ago an official humorist, in a pamphlet 
on the teaching of French, noted with satisfaction 
that the days were long past when “ dites-moi” was 
pronounced in English schools to rhyme with “ bright-boy.”’ 
Nous avons changé tout cela, but one is tempted some- 
times to think that the pendulum has swung too far in the 
contrary direction. There is a danger that too much time 
is being spent on unnecessary refinements of pronunciation. 
When one reflects on the care and persistence necessary 
to eliminate the grosser errors of pronunciation, it is 
difficult to avoid the application of epithets like “ grotesque” 
and “‘ ridiculous ” to a discussion, at a conference of French 


teachers, of the length and quality of the “a” in 
French words like “illustration.” One is tempted to 
suppose that there is a body of opinion which conceives 
it to be the duty ofa teacher of French to make his pupils 
able to pass themselves off as Frenchmen. 

Even if this were desirable, it is obviously impossible. 
No foreigner, brought up on foreign soil, will be able to 
pass as a native for more than ten minutes, unless he be 
a linguistic prodigy, and schoolmasters rarely receive 
prodigies to educate. The writer was once enormously 
flattered, when a Frenchman asked if he was a Belgian. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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His vanity was rather wounded when a little later a Belgian 
‘ inquired if he was a Swiss ! 

It is, however, possible fora teacher, in the course of four 
years, to teach his pupils to pronounce French with a good 
accent. What is a “ good French accent ” ? It is as hard 
and as invidious to define as a “ gentleman.” Two qualities 
it should have—immediate intelligibility and inoffensive- 
ness. That is to say, it should be readily understood by a 
Frenchman and should not jar on his ear. The foundations 
of a good accent will be laid, if they are to be laid at all, 
in the first six or seven weeks of study. During that time 
it will be possible to correct the dipthongization of sounds 
like “e” and “o,” and to ensure that the nasal and the 
mixed vowels are produced with some accuracy—it is 
errors in these, in particular, which make an accent offensive 
to a Frenchman. 

Many teachers will argue that a Phonetic period of six 
or seven weeks is too short. The fact that Phonetic courses 
of a year are published seems to indicate that some teachers 
spend as much as a year on Phonetics. This, in the writer’s 
view, is an excessive amount of time. It is far from the 
writer’s purpose to decry the value of Phonetics: itisa 
most valuable time-saver, but there is, at present, some 
disposition to over-value it. Its comparative novelty has 
given it the prestige which novelties often enjoy. In a four 
years’ course, there is not time to devote a whole year to 
a script system which must, sooner or later, be discarded. 

It is unnecessary, for example, for beginners to study 
diagrams of tongue and lip positions. They should be 
familiar with the necessary tongue and lip positions, but 
as the purpose of a teacher of French is to teach French and 
not Phonetics, it is unnecessary to spend much time on the 
study of diagrams or to inquire too closely into the way 
that sounds are produced. 

The really important thing in early training in foreign 
speech is individual tuition. The writer has seen model 
demonstration lessons where the chorus work was good, 
but where the teacher made no determined effort to see 
that every single pupil could pronounce the individual 
sounds. This is the crux of the whole matter. Progress 
is impossible until it is certain that practically every pupil 
can pronounce every sound correctly. A fair proportion 
of pupils are able to make a new sound at the first attempt. 
Others are able to do it after three or four attempts. It 
is with the latter that a hand mirror is of the greatest 
value—in showing defective lip positions, for example. In 
every class there will be a residuum who will never learn 
to produce the sounds perfectly, except after an expenditure 
of time which is unfair to the rest of the class. 

In roughly twenty lessons it will be possible for a teacher 
to say that he is sure that 80 per cent of his pupils can 
make all the individual vowel sounds of French. Vowel 
sounds—please note. It is doubtful whether it is worth 
while spending much time on the consonantal sounds 
which resemble English sounds. For example, the difference 
between the English and the French explosives need not 
be insisted on: but it is wise to stress the peculiar quality of 
the French “1,” and every pupil must learn to produce “r” 
or “ R.” Those who can readily produce “ r” should be 
encouraged to keep to that: those who cannot, and they 
usually amount to 25 per cent of a class, should be induced 
to practice ‘“ R” at school and at home. 

During this period pupils will have learnt to recognize 
sounds through constant practice from a Sound Chart: 
they will have learnt also simple sound combinations. It 
will now be possible to build up words and phrases, and 
to indicate the general principles of stress. 

It is unnecessary for pupils to do much Phonetic writing. 
A teacher will occasionally give a Phonetic dictation, if 
only as a respite from the severe strain imposed by oral 
work, but Phonetic writing should be cut down to a 
minimum. 

It is a useful thing at this stage to make a class learn a 
simple piece of verse written in the Phonetic script. This 
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will serve a very useful purpose when it is time to make the 
transition to the normal French script. It is also useful 
to have a French course which reproduces the first two 
or three lessons in Phonetic script. When the class can 
read the first three lessons and when each individual can 
recite clearly the piece of verse, the transition to normal 
French script may be made. The period of transition need 
not last longer than a fortnight. During this time pupils 
can, by comparing the French script of the lessons with 
the Phonetic script of the same lessons, make a fairl t 
complete table of correspondences between Phonetic scrip 
and normal script. 

But the battle is by no means won. Itis only by persistent 
checking of errors during the first two years that the ideal 
of an intelligible and inoffensive accent can be attained. It 
is invariably suggested as a counsel of perfection that at 
all stages the teacher should make frequent references to 
Phonetics to check errors in pronunciation. This is rarely 
done; nor indeed is it necessary. What is important is 
that a teacher should not allow an error of pronunciation 
to pass unchecked. If he refuses to tolerate slipshod pro- 
nunciation during the first two years, he will have no 
trouble afterwards, for it will become as unnatural fora 
pupil to diphthongize the “é” in “étant,” or to pronounce 
“ sans ” as though it rhymed with “ gong,” as it would 
be for a child of educated parents to say ‘‘ you was.” 

Thus in half a term it is possible to lay the foundations 
of a good French accent: to spend any further time on 
Phonetics merely increases the difficulty of the transition 
period, and lengthens the time during which a pupil is 
slightly bewildered by the differences between French 
script and Phonetic script. 

There is, too, another very real objection to too long 
a period of Phonetic training. Pupils are quick to note 
the artificiality of the system. In their reading they come 
across French words and they feel that somehow they are 
being fobbed off with aschoolmaster’s substitute for French. 
Parents, too, grow rather restive when the Phonetic period 
is unduly prolonged. There is consequently a very real 
loss in interest and attention, and many who might have 
become keen students grow careless or indifferent. 

The writer must again insist that he is not attempting 
to decry Phonetics: he has found Phonetics too useful 
to do anything so ridiculous. He is merely stating that it 
has assumed an importance out of all proportion to its 
real value, and that there is a danger that Phonetics shall 
‘be viewed as an end in itself rather than a means to an 
end—speaking intelligible French. 

And even supposing that by the use of Phonetics a 
teacher could enable his pupils to acquire a perfect French 
accent, what inducement is offered to him to do so ? Very 
little. After all, most of us teach with at least one eye 
on the Schools Certificate examination. What do we 
find there? -A ridiculously inadequate oral test which 
apparently has no value except in “ border-line ’’ cases. 
So far as the examination goes, a Stratford atté Bowe 
accent is in no whit inferior to a perfect Parisian accent. 

The writer would, however, assure those who feel that 
he has undervalued Phonetic training, that it is possible 
with the scheme he has outlined to ensure satisfactory 
examination results. 


Messrs. GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD., recently sent us 
a Catalogue of Books Beautiful. This is, of course, intended 
for Christmas but it might well be kept in hand for birthdays, 
prizes, and other presentations. The list contains a wide range 
of books suitable for all ages from the youngest to their elders. 

2 2 2 

War stories are much in the air just now. It is therefore 
appropriate to find in the Bookmark, the organ of MEssrs. 
J. M. DENT axND Sons, Lrtp., notes on two recent books on the 
subject, John Brophy’s ‘‘ The Soldier's War” and Franz 
Schauwecker’s “ The Fiery Way.” 
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Recent Books 


Studies in the English 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
THINKERS OF THE 19TH 
CENTURY 

By R.H. MURRAY. 2vols. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net each (postage 9d.). 
Vol. I. From Malthus to Kingsley. 
Vol. II. From Spencer to R. 
MacDonald. “ Lucid exposition.” 
—Evening Standard. 

Books by PIERO MISCIATTELLI. 
English Versions by M. PETERS- 
ROBERTS. 

1. SAVONAROLA | 

2. THE MYSTICS OF SIENA 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net (postage 
od.). Both richly illustrated and well 
produced. 

The Early Life and Adventures 
of J. J. ROUSSEAU 

By A. L. SELLS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. (postage 6d.). Well 
illustrated. ‘‘ Delightful, humorous, 
human.” — Nation. 

PALESTINE IN PICTURE 
Introduction by C. E. RAVEN. 
4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. net (postage 9d.). 
“ Fascinating volume.’’—British 
Weekly. 


SIX TALKS ON HEREDITY 
. By MARY ADAMS. Crown 8v0, 
sewed, 2s. net (postage 3d.). Illus- 
trated. ‘‘ Simple and stimulating.” 
— Listener. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
INDIVIDUAL PSYCHO- 
LOGY 

By A. RAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). A prac- 
tical study. 

PRACTICAL PHYSIOLO- 


GICAL CHEMISTRY 

By S. W. COLE, M.A. Eighth 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 
(postage 9d.). Illustrated. 


A SCHOOL STATICS 
By G. W. BREWSTER and C. J.L. 
WAGSTAFF. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


4s. 6d. (postage 7d.). 
THE LIVES OF SIR 


JOSEPH McBRIDE 


By G. DUGDALE. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net (postage 6d.). Illus- 


trated. A humorous story on 
University life. 


Modern Languages 


The PHONETICS of ENGLISH 
By IDA C. WARD, B.Litt. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net (postage 6d.). 
Illustrated. ‘‘ The best elementary 
book on English Phonetics in 
existence.” —Prof. D. Jones. 
HOW SHALL WE TRAIN 
THE TEACHER OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES? 
By E. H. A. ROBSON, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net (postage 5d.). 
A text-book on Modern Language 
Method for use in Training Colleges. 


THE MOLLUSC 

By H. H. DAVIES. Annotated 
Phonetic Edition by D. PALMER. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 
(postage 3d.). A modern comedy. 
AN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
By D. KENNEDY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
For foreign students. 


FRENCH for Examinations 
By G. C. BATEMAN. 2s. 6d. 
(postage 4d.). Fair copies to 
teachers only, 1s. net (postage 2d.). 
Intended for the year preceding the 
School Certificate Examination. 
SPOKEN FRENCH 

By Kr. NYROP. Translated by G. 
NÖEL-ARMFIELD. Illustrated. 
Crown &8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.). A phonetic manual. 
THE ROMANTIC MOVE- 
MENT IN GERMAN 
LITERATURE 

By Prof. KARL BREUL, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
(postage gd.). Texts selected for 
use in schools and colleges. Notes. 
A FIRST GERMAN COURSE 
By C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. Fcap. 
4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. (postage 4d.). An 
elementary text-book. 
GENERAL PHONETICS 

By G. NÖEL-ARMFIELD. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net 
(postage 4d.). Illustrated. “A 
capital book.””—Schoolmistress. 
PHONETICS WITHOUT 
SYMBOLS 

French Phonetics for Schools. By 
G. C. BATEMAN. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. (postage 3d.). 
SOUND DRILLS FOR 
FRENCH PHONETICS 

By G. C. BATEMAN and J. E. 
THORNTON. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. (postage 2d.). 


Theology 


NARRATIVE DIALOGUES 
FROM THE BIBLE cheap edn.) 
By ALFRED CLEGG. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.). Dialogues arranged for 
class and Sunday school use. 


LESSONS ON THE WAY 


Vols. 3, 4, and 5. By PERCY 
DEARMER, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. net each (postage 4d.). 


“ WHATSOEVER THINGS 
ARE LOVELY ...THINK 
ON THESE THINGS” 
Devotional studies for use with young 
people. By E. VERA PEM BER- 
TON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; 
paper, 2s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
KINGDOM 

By T. G. PLATTEN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net; paper, 3s. 6d. net 
(postage 4d.). Talks on Christian 
History for boys and girls. 


THE BIBLICAL HISTORY 
OF THE HEBREWS 
By F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, 
D.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth,10s. net (postage 9d.). 


FROM BABYLON TO 
BETHLEHEM 

By L. E. BROWNE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). Story 
of the Jews for the last century B.C. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
By E. GILSON. Translated by 
E. BULLOUGH. Second Edition. 
Much revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 


THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 
Catholic Lectures for 1928. Edited by 
DOM BEDE CAMM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 


THE BURNHAM ABBEY 


Cards, Calendars, and  Ivorines 
Sample packets. Cards, 3s. 74d., 


calendars, 4s. 6d. post free. 


PRAYERS FOR A TWO- 
YEAR-OLD 

By JOHN S. HOYLAND. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
(postage 3d.). Decorated by 
K. BRIGGS. 


W. Hefer © Sons, Ltd., Cambridge 


And of all Booksellers 
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Retirement of Sir Gregory Foster 


THE farewell dinner given on December 2oth to Sir Gregory 
Foster on his retirement from the provostship of University 
College marks not merely an academic incident but an 
historical event. Seldom, if ever, has the head of a college 
been an instrument as well as a witness of such phenomenal 
changes during his tenure of office. Sir Gregory entered 
the College as a student forty-five years ago; in 1900 he 
became its Secretary, and in 1904 its Principal (a title 
changed to Provost in 1907 to avoid confusion with the 
Principal of the University in which his College was then 
incorporated). Thirty years ago the College prided itself 
on being a republic of learning with no monarchical head: 
to a large extent it was simply a locus in quo a number of 
more or less eminent men pursued their professional careers, 
with their own fee-books and independent of any serious 
collegiate organization. If, during the next quarter of a 
century, the anarchical republic was converted into some- 
thing like an autocracy, it was due to the great ability, 
immense devotion to the College, and unswerving con- 
centration which Sir Gregory brought to the task of filling 
up an administrative vacuum which the nature of things 
abhorred ; and, if there was despotism, it was not merely 
benevolent, but beneficent. Si monumentum quaeris, 
ciycumspice. | . 

Roughly speaking, the College trebled its size in twenty- 
five years, whether we measure by its area of effective 
occupation for university purposes, the number of its 
students, its budget, or its repute. The existing buildings 
were first requisitioned to their full capacity ; University 
College School was removed to Hampstead, the advanced 
medical students went west of Gower Street, and then the 
college buildings expanded north along almost the whole 


length of Gower Place, east into Gordon Street, and south 
more than half-way to Torrington Place. Students increased 
from little over a thousand to over three thousand, of whom 
the post-graduate and research students were about 
seventy in 1900 and over five hundred in 1929; the annual 
budget grew at an even greater rate till it approached 
£175,000—all too little to meet the increasing cost of 
research. Many distinguished men, of course, collaborated, 
and the provost always insisted that he was only there to 
provide for the needs of their departments and facilitate 
their work of teaching and research. But, in the early days 
especially, he had no small share in the initiative which led 
to the recruiting of adequate members of the academic staff. 

Until quite lately, Sir Gregory remained himself a member 
of the teaching staff of the Department of English, and the 
fact that his faculty was Arts imposed no limitation on his 
sympathy with, and efforts on behalf of, Science. In all his 
college activities he had the devoted help of Lady Foster, 
whose loss last year was an irreparable blow. Beyond the 
walls of the College the Provost exercised an influence 
second to none in the general affairs of the University, and 
his services on the Senate were aptly recognized by his 
election, in 1928, as the Vice-chancellor, upon whose 
shoulders would fall the main burden of guiding the Uni- 
versity over its transition from the old to the new con- 
stitution, if not from the site, which was not a site, in South 
Kensington, to the first home the University could call its 
own in Bloomsbury. The vision of a University stretching 
from University College to the British Museum had come 
to Henry Morley nearly half a century ago; and his pupil 
kept it steadily in view. Happily Sir Gregory's resignation 
does not extend to his vice-chancellorship. 


Correspondence 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION— 
A NEW PROPOSAL 


I have reason to be satisfied, on the whole, with the reception 
given to ‘‘ A New Proposal” in your columns and elsewhere. 
There has been a considerable amount of support and but little 
serious objection. Perhaps you will allow me to occupy some of 
your space with comments on the letters which have appeared 
in the last two issues of The Journal in relation to the scheme and 
the general question. 

In the November issue, Mr. D. W. Oates strengthens the case 
for reform by the statement that about 59 per cent of the pupils 
leaving the secondary schools in the year 1927-8 had spent their 
time in preparing for an examination which they could not pass. 
Declining to lay the blame of this on the schools, he comes to the 
conclusion that the unfortunate result is due to the examiners’ 
bias (probably unconscious) in favour of a test more suitable for 
a university career than for ordinary life, when less than 5 per 
cent actually proceeded to a university. He might have included 
the penalizing effect of the regulations which compel candidates 
to reach a certain standard in three groups of subjects without 
regard to their particular bents. The quoted percentage includes 
pupils who had left their schools before reaching the examination 
form, but even taking the actual percentage of passes, which was 
71, the residual failure (as Mr. Oates says), involves great 
discouragement of individual pupils. 

Mr. Oates mentions, as deserving of consideration simul- 
taneously with my own scheme, the proposal made last year by 
Miss Fletcher, viz. that two kinds of certificates should be issued, 
designated A and B. The A certificate would be on the same lines 
as the present one. The B would give the pupil free choice from 
the whole range of subjects. If the latter certificate, although 
offering an untrammelled choice, is still to be awarded on an 
arbitrary total value, implying distinctions of ‘‘ pass ”' and “ fail,” 
my own objections to it would, of course, be identical with those 
which I have put forward against the present certificate. Other- 
wise, it would serve, as far as it went, to alleviate the existing 
evils. 


In the last paragraph of Mr. Oates’s letter support is given to 
‘‘a working compromise between a purely external and a purely 
internal examination,” but you were so good as to print a short 
letter from me, in the same issue, in which I express scepticism 
as to the practicability of that plan. 

“‘Ignotus ’’ makes a suggestion which I had myself enter- 
tained, viz. that in addition to the record described in ‘* A New 
Proposal ” the attainments of the pupils in each subject, according 
to the teachers’ estimate, should also be entered on the docu- 
ment. There is very much to be said for this. Even at present 
schools have the option of submitting the school record for the 
use of the examiners in doubtful cases. It is true that dis- 
crepancies would occur between the two sets of marks, not always 
in the school’s favour, but if they were graded on both sides the 
contrasts would never be very great. The chief difħculty would 
be felt by the examining bodies on account of the clerical labour 
involved. 

Mr. Whitton gives ‘‘ A New Proposal ” his full approval. He 
suggests that it might somehow help the pupil who leaves the 
school without sitting for the examination. I am afraid that the 
school record is the only resource in such a case ! 

The letter by ‘‘ Mutual Dependence ” in the December issue 
of The Journal, alludes to ‘‘ A New Proposal” as ‘‘ opening a 
fruitful line of thought,” but the writer considers that its 
execution would only aggravate an existing evil, viz. the excessive 
worship of the matriculation certificate. I must confess that I 
cannot quite follow his argument on this point. He begins by 
saying, ‘‘ Surely Dr. Edwards leaves out of account the growing 
national importance of the certificate as such—it is required 
even of salespeople in some London shops, as a proof of general 
education and intelligence. Records guaranteeing the former 
but not necessarily the latter would be suspected by employers 
even more than the document now issued.” The record would, 
in fact, guarantee only what it shows on the face of it—the pro- 
ficiency of the holder in each subject examined. For instance, 
the commercial employer wants, presumably, a certain degree 

(Continued on page 24) 
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of proficiency in arithmetic and English. The record will give 
him the required information besides evidence of competence, in 
other subjects, in far more detail than is afforded by the present 
certificate. 

There is some inconsistency in the further remarks: “It is 
idle to assume that they [the employers} would scrutinize them 
[the certified record} with care and understanding: they would 
merely be confirmed in their present slogan: ‘ That certificate is 
all very well, but have you got matric. ?’’’ I am surprised to 
learn that commercial employers insist on matric., although no 
doubt they take the ablest people they can get, but if they do 
use the “slogan,” it can be applied with equally disparaging 
effect to the ordinary certificate which had just been described 
as ‘‘ of growing national importance.” 

The writer forgets, too, that, as the “ pass ” certificate would, 
ex hyp., have been abolished, the persons concerned, whether 
representing commercial concerns or professional bodies, would 
be compelled to scrutinize the record with “ care,” for they would 
have no other proof of competence at their disposal. Whether 
‘intelligence ’’ also would enter into the scrutiny depends on the 
personal equation of the persons on whom the duty falls. I 
think that, after some experience of the new arrangement, they 
would show sufficient sagacity in the matter, and learn to dis- 
criminate between one certificate and another. 

“ Mutual Dependence ” holds that the universities’ matricula- 
tion requirements are having an unfortunate effect on the educa- 
tion given in the schools because so many pupils (as he alleges) 
who do not intend to proceed to the university, still try to get 
“ matric.” for the sake of the prestige attached (especially to the 
London matric.), and are thus diverted from a choice of subjects 
which would be more useful to them in their actual careers. He 
instances the enormous proportion of candidates taking Latin as 
compared with the number taking German. I am afraid you could 
scarcely afford the space for me to deal fully with the question 
of matriculation, but with regard to the frequently made sug- 
gestion that the general school examination is not suitable as 
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embodying the matriculation test, and that the latter should be 
entirely separated, I should like to remark :— 

(1) That I had always understood that a great boon was given to 
the schools when matriculation was allowed to be gained through 
the school examination, as the teaching organization was 
thereby greatly simplified. If the concession is taken away, a 
school might have to prepare pupils for two or more universities 
on different syllabuses. 

(2) That it should be possible to reduce to a minimum any 
interference with the liberty of the schools which may be caused 
bv the present predominance of the universities in the control 
of the examinations. 

The letter by Mr. Prideaux in the December Journal seems to 
me to be quite conclusive in favour of the proposal which we 
have combined to advocate. 

W. Epwarps (‘‘ Marchwithian ’’). 


VICTORIA LEAGUE—PERSONAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE SCHEME 


Through the *“ Personal Correspondence Scheme” of the 
Victoria League, many hundreds of boys and girls in different 
parts of the British Empire are corresponding with one another. 

At this moment we have a large number of applications from 
Australian and New Zealand boys attending elementary, se- 
condary, and grammar schools (ages 10-18), and there is a 
temporary shortage of suitable English correspondents for them. 

May I ask the hospitality of your columns to bring these facts 
before any headmasters who would like some of their boys to be 
linked for correspondence with other parts of the Empire? We 
have found that many interesting friendships have grown from 
such ‘‘ links.” All details may be obtained from the Education 
Secretary, Victoria League, 81 Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 7. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, 
Chairman of Education Committee. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the December Competition is ‘“‘ Borderer,”’ 


proxime accessit, “ V. N.” 


The winner of the November Competition was Mr. H. 
Cradock Watson, c/o Martin’s Bank, Waterloo, Liverpool. 
We classify the thirty-seven versions received as follows : 
Class I.—Borderer, V. N., Chardonne, Blackheath, Urbanus, 
Hilary, Fidelis, R. E. Y., Leo, M. R., Agricola, 
Cadwal, L. L., Malta, Als ob, J. E. M., Magister, 

Tula, Constance, Dane, Pasteque, Atossa. 
Class II.— eee T. E. Carson, M. K., Anna Knowles Merritt, 
L. W. H, Miltonensis, R. A. D., Bow-wow, 
Pices, Squib, P. G., August, 

Ignotus. 


Nedgus, Mendip, 


BY LAMARTINE 
et vous, heures propices, 


VERSES FROM “ LE Lac 


O temps! suspends ton vol ; 
Suspendez votre cours ; 
Laissez-nous savourer les rapides délices 

Des plus beaux de nos jours! 


Mais je demande en vain quelques moments encore ° 
Le temps m’échappe et fuit ; 

Je dis 4 cette nuit : Sois plus lente ; 
Va dissiper la nuit. 


et l'aurore 


Assez de malheureux ici-bas vous implorent. 
Coulez, coulez pour eux ; 

Prenez avec leurs jours les soins qui les dévorent, 
Oubliez les heureux. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ BORDERER ”’ 


O Time! and golden hours, suspend your flight ; 
Pause ere ye go your ways. 

Let us enjoy the fugitive delight 
Of our most happy days ! 


But all in vain I beg for some brief stay : 
Time passes, and goes on ; 

I asked to-night to linger ; breaks the day, 
And night will soon be gone. 


So many here below with sad hearts cry— 
Flow on, flow on, for these: 

Take with their days their sorrows, as you fly, 
Forget the hearts at ease. 


O Time, delay your flight! And you, O hours of rapture, 
Halt in your headlong race! 

Grant that of these most rare, most lovely days we capture 
Each evanescent grace. 


In vain, in vain I plead for but the least remission ; 
The elusive moment flies. 

“ O, tarry, night! ” I cry. Straight comes the apparition 
Of dawn—and the night dies. 


For hapless souls who crave no boon but your cessation 
Pass swiftly as you will, 

Bear cares and careworn hence—but hear our supplication ; 
For us—the blest—stand still ! V.N 


Fold, time, thy wings! Ye hours so bright 
Your course delay : 

Grant us to taste this brief delight, 
Our happiest day. 

Vainly I beg some moments’ grace ; 
Time mocks me and is gone ; 

“ Slacken, O night,” I say, ‘‘ thy pace!” 
But lo ! the reddening dawn. 

How many a wretch on earth doth pray 
Your flight be swifter yet : 

Take with their days their cares away, 
The fortunate forget. 

“ Chardonne.”’ 


There seems to be a general desire to see more than the 
prize-winning poem quoted. We therefore give those that 
gained second and third places. “ V. N’s”’ beautiful 
version gave place tp “ Borderer’s ” because of a slight 
unevenness. Verse 2 renders Le temps m’echappe et fuit 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Marrap Books 


which will be on view at the following Conferences : 
The Educational Associations, at University College, London. 


The A.M.A., at Victoria Rooms, Bristol. 


The Geographical Association, at the London School of Economics. 


English 


PROSE AND VERSE SPEAKING FOR SCHOOLS 
In Six Books, carefully graded. Edited by ALFRED 
Drew, M.A., and BARRY Rosinson. Book I, 64 pages, 
limp cloth, 8d.; Book II, 80 pages, 9d.; Books III 
and IV, 96 pages, 9d. each; Book V, 112 pages, Is. ; 
Book VI, 128 pages, Is. Prospectus on application. 


An yale iy new Anthology compiled with a view to giving the 
pupils graded material for practice in s ing. 


A COMMENTARY ON PROSE AND VERSE SPEAKING 
By ALPRED DREW and BARRY ROBINSON. 5s. net. 
A useful companion to the above series, in which the authors 
explain the principles on which they have based their selection. 
THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 
General Editor: F. H. PRITCHARD. Each volume 
contains Introduction and Exercises. 2s. 
First Volumes 


Pen-Portraits and Character-Sketches. 


Edited by A. E. M. Bay is, M.A. ( Ready.) 
Travellers’ Tales and Sketches. 

Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. ( Ready.) 
Twenty-Two Story Poems. 

Edited by E. E. REYNOLDs. ( Ready.) 
Essays Old and New. 

Edited by H. BARNEs. (Shortly.) 
Pages from Mark Twain. 

Edited by J. Compton, M.A. (Shortly.) 
A Book of Classical Stories. 

Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. (Shortly.) 


History 
ENGLAND’S STORY 
By DoroTHY MARGARET STUART, author of The Boy 
Through the Ages, etc. Fully illustrated. 3s. each. 


Part I. To the Great Charter. 
Part II. Plantagenets and Tudors. 
Part III. The Stuarts and the Georges. 


(Ready in February.) 

A.M.A.: “In these books history lives. Numerous pictorial 
illustrations drawn from contemporary sources, vivid and intimate 
details of the lives of men and women, quotations from original 
sources woven into the text, make these books admirably fitted to 
stimulate the imagination and understanding of the young pupil. 
We unhesitatingly recommend them for use with middle and junior 
forms.” 


HISTORY IN SCHOOL 


A Study of some of its Problems. By H. ANN 
DRUMMOND, Bristol University. 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN TIMES (1789-1929) 


By D. M. KETELBEY. With Maps. 8s. 6d. net. 

A.M.A. : " Suitable for advanced students and the teacher’s 
library. We consider it a work of great value.” 

Prof. ERNEST BARKER in Sunday Times: “ May be warml 
commended. She has presented a story as just and accurate as it 
clear and stimulating.’ 


GH GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
3941 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Geography 


HARRAP’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
Edited by Dr. R. N. RupMmosE Brown, Sheffield 
University. General Prospectus available. 


First Volumes 

Africa. By L. S. SUGGATE. 6s. (Special Prospectus.) 

The Journal of Education ; ‘‘ Can be thoroughly recommended to 
those who are undertaking a course of study up to and beyond the 
Matriculation stage.” 
The Geographical Interpretation of Topographical 
Maps. By ALICE GARNETT, Sheffield University. 
With an Atlas of Maps. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
For advanced students. (Ready in February.) 


The Nations of Europe. By E. J. G. BRADFORD. 2s. 6d. 
(Ready.) (Special Prospectus.) 
For pupils between the ages of 11 and 15. 


People and Homes in Many Lands. By F. G. Moss. 
(Shorily.) 
For pupils between the ages of rr and 15. 


French 


MANUEL LEXIQUE DES DIFFICULTES LINGUISTIQUES 
DU FRANCAIS 
By G. H. CLARKE. Demy 8vo. 315 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus on application. 
The pronunciation of doubtful and unfamiliar words, including 
proper nouns, f phrases and slang, synonymy, syntactical 
construction, concords, are some of the matters here dealt with in 
dictionary order, with a wealth of examples taken from modern 


French authors. 
NOUVEAUX CONTES DE LA FRANCE CONTEM- 
PORAINE 
Selected and edited, with Biographies, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by W. M. DANIELS. 2s. 6d. 

The Journal of Education : ‘' Messrs. Harrap, under the expert guid- 
ance of Mr. Mansion, produce some of our best texts. In this volume 
we have fifteen stories by such authors as Bordeaux, Bazin, Bourget.” 

LES PROVINCES DE LA FRANCE , 

An Anthology of the French Regional Writers. Selected 
and edited by J. R. E. Howarp. With Biographies, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 

The Journal of Education: ‘‘ An excellent anthology. An idea we 
do not recollect having seen carried out before. A splendid collection 
to show the differences of the French race.” 

LES PROVINCES DE FRANCE ILLUSTREES 
Et leurs Divisions Départementales. Illustrated by 
J. P. PincHon. Size 12 by 9¢in. 4s. 6d. net. 

This album of 48 Maps and Pictures in colours by a well-known 
French artist is full of humour as well as being instructive. It pro- 
vides endless matter for oral work in the classroom, not only on 
geography, but on all matters relating to France. 

FRENCH PROSES FOR LATER STAGES 
By F. B. Jones and P. L. Murpuy. With Grammatical 
Introduction, List of Idioms, and Vocabulary. 2s. 3d. 
Key, for Teachers only, 3s. 9d. net, post free. 


Intended to follow the French Proses for Early Stages, this volume 
is built up on the same lines, and carries the student a long way 


further in syntactical and idiomatic construction. 
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perfectly, but remission does not give the right idea. And 
in the last verse “ V. N.” is glad to see the last of the care- 
worn, whereas the original only pleads that, when taking 
the unhappy days, the gnawing cares may be borne away 
as well, leaving in the reader’s mind the gracious suggestion 
that later days might be carefree. 

We greatly admire ‘‘ Chardonne’s ” poem: not a word 
too much, yet every delicate thought conveyed. But we 
are, rather unfortunately, bound to stick to our own guns 
and only award a prize to a poem in another metre if there 
is no good version in the metre of the original. There was 
one tiny point we hesitated over: we do not think there 
was any intention to convey an impression of mocking time. 

We cannot quote all the fine versions sent in, but must 
make space for a perfect tour de force by “ L. L.” This 
writer managed to keep only two rhyme-sounds throughout 
—unnecessarily, we admit, but very cleverly all the same. 

O Time! a little while suspend thy flight ; 
Propitious hours, oh! stay ; 

Let us detain the transient delight 
Of an unclouded day ! 


But vainly do I crave a brief respite : 
Time ever slips away ; 

I say to Night, “ Go slowly ! ” and the night 
To Dawn is yielding sway. 


Hurry, good Hours, where many a hapless wight 
Doth for your passage pray ; 
Take, with his days, the cares he has to fight, 


But, oh! forget the gay. L: L 


Many of our readers hastened to point out that we changed 
the order of Lamartine’s verses, some even turned and rent 
us, ‘‘ Leo ” going so far as to forget we were an august 
editor and alleging that we had some clever reason unknown 
to Lamartine ! Quite right, “ Leo,” we had. Our wish 
was to give only three short verses, so that readers might 
not be debarred, at this busy season, from making the 
attempt ; at the same time we wanted the verses to present 
a satisfying whole, which they do far better when trans- 
posed. ‘‘ Blackheath’’ has borne us out in this—he 
restored them to their correct order, and then his fine per- 
ception of values induced him to pass on into the next 
verse and translate that too. Why? To round them off. 
And yet in those three verses every element of a complete 
lyric is present. 

Competitors in Class I were, as usual, very good. Class II 
have no need to hide their heads. Into this class we 
relagated those who did not bother to follow the rhyme 
scheme, those who sacrificed the direct simplicity of the 
original, and those who were too uneven. But we have not 
read one version this month that had not its graceful phrases, 
which only miss quotation through lack of space. 

We were much gratified by the many kind letters and 
Christmas wishes. “ Fidelis ” sent us a translation of the 
Armenian verses; we hope to quote them when space permits, 
as they preserve most happily the haunting quality of the 
German translation. We thank “ L. W. H.” for his letter 
and welcome him as a new competitor of no mean talent. 
‘‘ Miltonensis ” has evidently missed many of our numbers ; 
d’Annunzio’s speech was not the last Italian passage set. 
We have had Lorenzo de’ Medici and Vittoria Agamoor 
since. ‘‘ Woodlea ” is right to stick to his guns if uncon- 
vinced. But—we also stick to ours. IJmnnehalten could not 
take Persönlichkeit, but the verb has been divided, allowing 
halten to be used separately in another connexion. 

Stamps in lieu of coupons acknowledged with thanks 
rom? V: N- and PG 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
inta English verse of the following “ Terzinen über Ver- 
ganglichkeit ” by Hugo von Hoffmannsthal : 

Noch spiir’ ich ihren Atem auf den Wangen : 

Wie kann das sein, dass diese nahen Tage 

Fort sind, für immer fort, und ganz vergangen ? 
(Continued on page 28) 
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New Year, 1930 


We must seize the current when it serves 


Or lose our ventures. 


Begin now for 
Rural Pupil 


Teacher 


1st and 2nd 
Handicraft 
(C. & G.) 

Certificate 

(Ex-College) 
Oxford and 
Cambridge 
Locals 


(Junior & School 
Certificate) 


Matriculation 


(London, 
Northern, and 
Welsh) 


Inter. Arts 
and Inter. 


Science 


Courses. 


All Particulars from the Secretary 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Gratis. 


How to Become a Teacher 


Post free. 


The raising of the school-leaving 
age for scholars in our Elementary 
Schools will necessitate a large 
increase of Teachers—variously 
estimated at 10,000-15,000. Now 
is a good time to enter that pro- 
fession. All candidates interested 
should write for Clough’s Circ. 15, 
“ How to Become a Teacher.” 


“ A very opportune publication.” 


Gratis. 


A Teacher’s Calendar 


Post free. 


This supplies a want—it contains 
dates of allimportant examinations, 
subjects, when to apply, &c., &c., 
as well as useful addresses, and 
general information. All teachers 
and students should write for a 
copy. ‘‘ Useful to Head Teachers 
and Juniors alike.” 


Post free. Gratis. 


A Really Useful Guide 


All candidates who are taking, or 
intending to take, Matriculation 
should obtain a copy of Clough’s 
succinct GUIDE TO MATRICULA- 
TION. There is scarcely a point of 
difficulty that can arise with regard 
to Matriculation which is not 
therein explained. 


“ Indispensable to Matriculation 


l OLDEST 


candidates.” 


CLOUGH’S 
COLLEGE, 


TEMPLE CHRS., 


~Sa 


E.C.4 
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De ne dan de ek ke We he, 
“ For so good a production the price is very low.”—The Journal of Education. 


SCHOOL ATLAS 


Size 10% in. x 8s in. Bound strong boards with cloth strip. 
Containing 70 coloured maps and insets, and consulting Index. 


) 
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This Atlas has been specially prepared to meet the needs of Secondary Schools or Senior 
Schools and Senior Divisions. 

The selection of maps is unusually complete for the size and most moderate price ; 
and the arrangement allows the teacher to develop logical sequences, and the pupil's 
grasp of the essential causal relationships of geography. Climatic and Economic maps are 
included, as well as Physical and Political. 

In the production of the maps, clearness of printing and bold colouring on uniform 
and conventional lines are special features. Clearness has been attained by the 
elimination of unnecessary detail. 


First Printing Edition sold out in three months. 
Specimen copy will be sent free to Teachers on application 


19/- EFFECTIVE 18g- 


CLASS-ROOM ATLASES 


The advantage of those Sets of Wall Maps is that each Map 
supplies, clearly and effectively, the same information for 
which two or three Maps are usually needed in other series. 
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The Series comprises the following sets : 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


E EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 

E SOUTH AMERICA 

E NORTH AMERICA 

È 

= Each Set contains Three Maps: (1) Relief and Communications, (2) Rainfall and | 
E ‘Temperature, (3) Industry and Population. 

= 

E Price 18s. per each Set of Three Maps ! 

E Mounted in Sections to fold and eyeletted, in strong case, with Handbook. Single 
E Maps, 7s. each, “ folder ” form, or for the wall. 

E 

E 

E W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 


Edina Works, Edinburgh ; Bouverie House, 160a Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 
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The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose 
decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
Dann: dass ich auch vor hundert Jahren war, course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
Und meine Ahnen, die im Totenhemd, themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 


Dies ist ein Ding, das keiner voll aussinnt, 
Mit mir verwandt sind wie mein eigenes Haar. technical treatment. 


Und viel zu grauenvoll, als dass man klage : 
Dass alles gleitet und voriiberrinnt. 


Und dass mein eigenes Ich, durch nichts gehemmt, 
Heriiberglitt aus einem kleinen Kind, 
Mir wie ein Hund unheimlich stumm und fremd. 


So eins mit mir als wie mein eigenes Haar. Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of school as being the 
bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 

Essays for this competition are due on March 10, 1930. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


I. The candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

3. Adeclaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate. 


On top left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it should 
be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 


“The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the coupon 
printed on page 2, must reach the office by the first post, 
on January 15, 1930, addressed “ Prize EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer three prizes—a first, a second, and 
a third, in books to be chosen by the successful com- 
petitors to the value of {1 1s., 12s. 6d., and 7s. 6d., catalogue 
price respectively—for the best essays written in English 
by boys or girls attending any secondary school in Great 
Britain or Ireland. Not more than three essays should be 
sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage 
being made by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. 


2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! THE STUDENT'S 


BOOK-KEEPING hare reine tatoo 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, a 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., Commercial Correspondence. 
"Poot Card addreascd to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks, By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


-— 66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 
380 Pages. 38th Edition. Price 3/6. | who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 


100 Exercises. 350 Questions. Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 
The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. Thirteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 80 TEST and oo A O A containing 1,300 


tions in this subject, its special design is to ae TER AEE 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the ety of Arts, 7 , . 
the College of Prosentons Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 


d th tion. nion of | Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commeroe, and 
eee OE OTAN ESS E ARRS is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so | Other FERAE so Aoa Ep eee aoaea and 
: . : . the teacher is sav e dgery of preparing apers, 
carefully graded in point of diffculty that the student is trained | gne of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or paper ge vb Ogre a E fo tho 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s exh, ninau ons. Small-priced books may be had on the subject 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the yerge ri Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
erT Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000, copies | Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 
$0. ed nae ee et 
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A ia Course 


HISTORY 


(March of History) 


SOCIAL — ECONOMIC — 
POLITICAL 


Very Fully Illustrated—Many of the Illus- 
trations are from Contemporary Art. 


NUMEROUS TIME CHARTS 
INDIVIDUAL STUDY EXERCISES 


Each volume contains a number of 
extracts from authors of repute describing 
the incidents of their own time. 


The Series 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. To 1485. 240 
pages. 2s. 4d. 

By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar, Honours 


School of History, Manchester ; Senior History Master, 
Wolverhampton Grammar School. 


THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF 
THE 17th CENTURY, 1485-1689. 240 
pages. 2s. 6d. 


By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. 
MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 


THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE 
EARLY roth CENTURY, 1689-1832. 


256 pages. 2s. 9d. 
By W. H. McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 


THE EARLY r9th CENTURY TO THE 
PRESENT DAY, 1832-1929 (with Retro- 
spect 1760-1832). 264 pages. 3s. 

By A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History, 

Edinburgh University. 


“I am adopting the series, ‘ The March of History,’ 
which is I think by far the best and most interesting 
series from the new viewpoint that I have yet seen.” 


Every History Teacher is cordially 
invited to examine this series 
with a view to introduction 


M°Dougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd. 


LONDON : 8 FARRINGDON AVENUE, E.C.4 
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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


THE SCHOOL WORLD and 
THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
UBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. -- £810 0 | Half Column (} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page) 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 56 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
Anextra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 103., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers ave reminded that '' Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices ave not 
taken in, but ave sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and alt Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGatgz Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Education for Salesmanship 


When the Balfour Committee commenced its investi- 
gation of the problems of trade and industry it found 
itself compelled to undertake special consideration of 
educational factors. When Mr. Goodenough’s Committee 
on Education for Salesmanship, which has just issued an 
interim Report,* came to grips with the work before it, 
it found itself faced with questions which ‘‘ demand the 
immediate attention of the business interests of this 
country.” So inseparable are the modern problems of 
education and industry. 

How may education be used to secure greater efficiency 
in the marketing of British goods and services at home 
and overseas ? That is the inquiry which Mr. Good- 
enough’s Committee had to pursue when, at the close 
of 1928, it was appointed by Lord Eustace Percy. The 
latter clearly had no illusions as to the scope of the 
problem he was setting. ‘‘ We need an inquiry,” he 
said, ‘‘ which will cover not only technical schools but 
the whole field of higher education. For that purpose 
the obvious subject is education for salesmanship in its 
widest sense, including the study of markets and 
marketing, with particular reference to the export trade. 
The inquiry will be a wide one.” Salesmanship, then, 
was by no means to be merely synonymous with in- 
creased suavity on the part of shop assistants and 
commercial travellers ; it was not to be confined to the 
provision of some vague cultural mannerisms by which 
small retail, and moderately large wholesale purchases 
might be more easily effected ; it was to mean the whole 
art of finding, catering for, and developing markets for 
the products and services of our manufacturers. And 
education for salesmanship was to be education for 


* “Interim Report of the Committee, on Education for Salesmanship, British 
Marketing Overseas.” H.M. Stationery Office. Price 4d. net. 
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commerce on its creative, organizing, and executive 
sides. 

The present report does not pretend to solve the 
difficult educational problems which are implied in such 
a view of the implications of salesmanship. It does not 
even attempt an examination of those problems. It has 
decided that its first business is to obtain a “ specifi- 
cation ” of the requirements of the business world. That, 
it felt, was a necessary antecedent to an approach to 
educational interests. It felt, too, that the question of 
overseas marketing was one vitally important to national 
prosperity and to the pressing need for the discovery of 
productive employment, and it therefore immediately 
sought information and opinions on this subject through 
chambers of commerce at home and abroad, from trade 
commissioners and commercial counsellors. The in- 
formation received from the British Empire and from 
twenty-three foreign countries confirmed the conviction 
which we have already noted: that there are urgent 
questions demanding the immediate attention of our 
business interests. These questions decided the Com- 
mittee to issue the present interim report without delay. 

We believe, however, that, although such questions 
are apparently the concern of business people, it would 
be a mistake for educationists to imagine that they are 
not also concerned. They often talk and write of the 
danger of divorcing education and life, yet they are 
sometimes prone, in their necessary efforts to preserve 
traditional values, to miss not only the implications of 
the rapidly changing life about them, but even, some- 
times, the very facts of change themselves. 

They are not alone in that tendency. British business 
people, too, hitherto so secure in the industrial advan- 
tages we have enjoyed, appear by no means fully to 
have grasped the changes which, since 1918, are 
threatening our security and the chances of our future 
prosperity. 

In an excellent chapter, the report directs attention to 
the development of productive powers in overseas 
countries. The War has ‘‘ increased the desire, and 
sometimes the capacity, of a number of countries to 
become economically independent.” It is extremely 
unlikely that the nineteenth century conditions will ever 
return. ‘“‘ Continental countries are beginning to under- 
take more research work into the national supply of raw 
material; to extend their hydro-electric power; to 
preach fuel economy; to make use of their lignite 
deposits instead of coal ; to search for synthetic methods 
in supply of what they lack.” From intensified foreign 
competition, there are resultant considerations which we 
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dare not afford to ignore. The increased range of choice 
for the buyer, the rise of modern departmental stores, the 
combination of intensified competition and low-pur- 
chasing power of many countries, the erection of tariff 
walls, new selling policies such as co-operative marketing, 
and the development of large scale rather than small 
scale selling organizations—all these need our immediate 
and close attention if we are to hold our own. Excellent 
as are our reputation, tradition, and other conditions, 
they can no longer be relied upon as a substitute for 
constant study of world markets and more complete and 
efficient methods of marketing. 

The report therefore devotes a chapter to some essen- 
tials of successful overseas marketing. It stresses the 
need of the personal touch, the need of personal visits by 
principals of firms. It indicates the necessity for 
developing trade in cheap goods; for special attention 
to questions of quotations, delivery, and packing; for 
the use of foreign prices, weights, and measures; for 
new publicity methods and for the granting of greater 
credit facilities. 

Although the Committee has not commenced its 
directly educational investigations, the report includes 
a chapter on the salesman. It is a chapter which will 
whet the educationist’s appetite for more. It deals with 
the salesman’s qualities and suggests that steps should 
be taken to raise them. It is the list of those qualities 
which make us look forward to any recommendations, 
in connexion with securing them, which the Committee 
may be expected to make in its next report. Included 
in the list are good character, attractive personality, 
social qualities, knowledge of human nature, good general 
education (including, especially, foreign languages), 
investigation ability, knowledge of goods and services to 
be sold, knowledge of the language, customs, geography, 
history, and peoples of the country to which the salesman 
is sent, and knowledge of methods and facilities, such as 
banking, credit, and transport. 

How are all those qualities to be fostered and 
developed ? What contribution towards them is expected 
from our educational institutions ? What steps are to 
be taken for the educational service to become more and 
more au fait with the continually gathering problems of 
a world which changes ceaselessly ? These are but a few 
of the questions concerning which we look forward to 
answers. Whatever the answers may be, however, we 
insist that the problems are mutual to business and 
education. The tide of events has washed away any 
barriers which may once have appeared to separate 
them. 


Occasional Notes 


HE “ Report of the Joint Committee of Inquiry 
into the Teaching and Aims of the League of 
Nations in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
Training Colleges, and University 
Training Departments ” has just been 
published, and may be obtained from 
the office of the League of Nations 
Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. The 
Joint Committee was thoroughly representative of the 
local education authorities and the teachers’ organiza- 
tions, and its work was a natural development from the 
well-known resolution of the Fourth Assembly of the 
League in 1923. The Committee, by means of ques- 


Education and 
the League of 
Nations. 


tionnaires, reviewed the position in this country before 
making any recommendations. Its inquiries showed 
that the elementary schools easily come out best. Pro- 
gress in secondary schools is handicapped by “ fear of 
propaganda,’ and of course by examinations. The 
examinations we can understand. They have the effect 
of making the secondary schools run in blinkers, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, and it is usually 
understood by examining authorities that what has 
happened since Waterloo is not history. Common sense 
would say that the history of the League of Nations is 
just—history; but history which there is a special 
reason for teaching, because of the light it throws 
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upon the life of to-day. The training colleges and the 
university training departments are, rightly we believe, 
regarded by the Committee as the key to the future 
success of this work. We may add that we believe the 
aims of the League are better taught in ordinary history 
classes than in special courses or on special occasions, 
just as we believe that sex hygiene, if taught at all, 
should be taught in ordinary hygiene classes in its 
natural place. In all such cases the idea of propaganda, 
which many a healthy-minded student would resent, 
is ruled out by the simple method of taking the thing in 
a natural way and in its natural setting. 


| a previous issue we referred to the Conference of 

the World Association for Adult Education held at 
Cambridge last summer, and we now have in pamphlet 
form an expansion of Mr. Arnold 
Rowntree’s address on that occasion. 
| Associations for the furtherance of 
adult education are, except to the fully initiated, almost 
bewilderingly numerous; but the field is so vast and 
various that this is a healthy sign. In his address 
Mr. Rowntree envisages the time when every district 
will have its People’s College, with democratically 
controlled committees for the organization of every 
type of artistic, social, and intellectual interest. ‘‘ Classes 
of every type will be conducted on its premises, and it 
will be the normal resort of thoughtful people of every 
social class in the local community.” Even though the 
school age is raised to fifteen and beyond, education 
does not end there. The view taken by the organizations 
concerned with adult education is that no one’s educa- 
tion is ever compléted, at any rate until senile decay 
sets in. Corresponding with the widening margin of 
leisure there must be widening educational opportunities, 
varied so as to meet practical and aesthetic, as well as 
intellectual, tastes. Mr. Rowntree’s interesting pamphlet 
may be obtained from the office of the Educational 
Settlements Association, Mary Ward House, Tavistock 
Place, W.C. 1. 


Colleges for 
the People. 


A? we go to press, the text of the Education Bill, 
introduced by Sir Charles Trevelyan and read a 
first time, is available. It follows the expected lines, 
providing for the raising of the school 
The ee age in 1931 and for maintenance 
allowances on the basis of need. The 
advocates of universal maintenance allowances may be 
disappointed, but the Government could scarcely be 
expected to sanction such serious financial commitments 
as this would involve at a time when other.demands are 
very urgent. A comparatively high proportion of the 
six millions which is the estimated cost for the first year 
is to be borne by the national exchequer. This is due 
partly to the effect of the special building grant, partly 
to the fact that the State bears 60 per cent of the cost 
of the largest item, namely teachers’ salaries, and partly 
to the effect of the capitation grant of thirty-six shillings 
per child. Educationists should now bend their energies 
towards securing that the second reading shall be taken 
as early as possible next session. 


oe University has frequently been criticized for 

the secrecy it has maintained as to its policy, its 
hopes, andaspirations. A brief article recently published 
in The Times discussing the development of the Blooms- 
bury site indicates, we hope, a new policy in this matter. 
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Work will shortly be started on road widenings round 
the site to compensate for the closing 
of the cross roads. There will be left 
an unbroken site of ten acres available 
for development, with no cross traffic. The University 
is to be congratulated on securing this academic oasis 
in the middle of London by the Act of a friendly Par- 
liament. Without offering any objections to any of the 
buildings proposed, including a great hall and lecture 
rooms, administrative offices, a students’ house, a 
university library, we must point out that there is 
no evidence in the published scheme of any considered 
policy of educational development for the University, 
particularly as regards research institutes and special 
schools. 


ORD HALDANE’S last educational enthusiasm was 
for adult education, following and overlapping his 
services to scientific, technological, and university 
education. It is therefore appropriate 


The Bloomsbury 
Site. 


Heol that a memorial should be established 
in association with the adult education 
movement. The British Institute of Adult Education, 


of which Lord Haldane was President, has issued an 
appeal for funds. Adult education, in Lord Haldane’s 
conception, was pure and dispassionate, without “ class ” 
or political implications. Ifit has helped to train many 
of our Labour politicians, on whom great national 
responsibilities have devolved, that result is incidental. 
Both for leaders and led, Lord Haldane desired to give 
understanding as a gift precious for its own sake. The 
missionary for that gospel is by no means sure of an 
earthly crown, but his work endures and deserves some 
outward symbol of appreciation. 


Te agreement arrived at between the representatives 

of local authorities and teachers that notice shall 
not be given to terminate the period of Lord Burnham’s 
Awards on Teachers’ Salaries was not 
unexpected by those who have been in 
touch with responsible opinion. The 
local authorities are too busily engaged on schemes of 
reorganization to wish to spare the time for discussions 
on salaries just now, and the various associations of 
teachers, although they are aware that many of their 
members are not satisfied with the present arrangement, 
are convinced that it would scarcely be opportune to 
endeavour to alter them appreciably in 1931. Thus the 
present decision will not be seriously questioned in any 
quarter. While the award itself will remain untouched, 
the way has been left open for conversations designed to 
deal with difficulties which have arisen in connexion 
with the “‘regrading’’ of head teachers of elementary 
schools, and it is possible that other matters capable of 
adjustment by friendly arrangement may also be brought 
up. The meaning of the decision is that the Burnhain 
Report will continue in being for at least a further year, 
that is to March 31, 1932. As the present position has 
been reached by mutual agreement, we may perhaps 
express the hope that revision of the scales, when the 
time for it arises, may come about as the result rather 
of exploratory negotiations than as the outcome of 
unequivocal notice of termination by one side or the 
other. 
Con see prominence was given in the Press 


to the incident which occurred when the Prince 
of Wales visited the County High School at Leyton. 


The Burnham 
Report 
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A 15-year-old boy, in defiance of the instructions of 
vie Bevan the headmaster, committed a breach 
the Prince. Of discipline by leaving his place and 
asking the Prince for his autograph. 
For this offence he was suspended by the headmaster, 
though he has since been reinstated and the incident is 
now Closed. We think that the seriousness of the offence 
must be judged in the light of what the headmaster said 
to the school previous to the Prince’s visit. If he did, 
as he was fully entitled to do, lay down very precise 
instructions, and if he made it his business to see that 
every boy thoroughly understood them, then the offence 
was certainly much graver than if it was merely the 
outcome of momentary thoughtlessness and excitement 
on a special occasion. Assuming our first supposition to 
be correct, we consider that the headmaster was perfectly 
right in taking a serious view of the matter. Hence the 
precise form of punishment adopted is not a matter of 
great moment. Evidently it had to be serious enough 
to meet a case of gross disobedience. We are old- 
fashioned enough to believe that certain rules, perhaps 
few in number, are necessary in schools, and that these 
rules must be implicitly obeyed, whether the pupils like 
them or not. No training in self-discipline can really 
obviate the necessity for this. 


| ee electing Lord Beauchamp as its Chancellor in 

succession to Lord Rosebery, London University 
has maintained both a family and a political tradition. 
His predecessors in this great office 
included at least two distinguished 
Liberal politicians, Earl Granville 
(1856-91), and Earl Kimberley (1899- 
1902). Curiously, the Liberal tradition established by 
the election of Robert Lowe as its first member of 
Parliament, has been broken in recent years. Lord 
Beauchamp was installed with due ceremony, and had 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Literature. His address was studiously non-committal, 
emphasizing especially the need of a group of appropriate 
and dignified buildings bearing the name of the Univer- 
sity, a subject on which at long last the voice of con- 
troversy is stilled. Whatever may be the custom in 
the ancient universities, there is no apparent reason 
why the new Chancellor, if he has the will, should not 
take an active part in the administration of the Univer- 
sity, as Lord Rosebery did until his well-meaning efforts 
were rebuked and his advancing age dimmed his vision 
and reduced his energy. For such educational work, 
Lord Beauchamp served an apprenticeship as a member 
of the London School Board. 


London 
University’s 
New Chancellor 


i H9 plantat ” are the first words of the motto 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, founded in 1561 

by the great City company whose name it bears. Now 
man has decided to “‘ transplant ” the 


AT school to Moor Park. May the motto 
echial still be justified, “ Homo plantat, 
homo irrigat, sed Deus dat incre- 

mentum.” These removals, initiated by Charterhouse 


and copied by Christ’s Hospital, are inevitable. Both 
trekked southwards to Surrey ; St. Paul’s sought the more 
urban charms of Hammersmith. Merchant Taylors’ is 
a famous school: famous for its first headmaster, 
Richard Mulcaster, who wrote, “ I love Rome, but 
London better” ; for its founder, Sir Thomas White, who 
also founded St. John’s College, Oxford; for its long 


‘rejoice at this movement. 


line of distinguished pupils, including Lord Clive; for 
its “ plays, interludes, and moralities.”” We hope its 
great traditions will continue to flourish in the more 
salubrious air of Hertfordshire. 


VV BAT are we to say to the year on which the 
curtain has been rung down? General elections 
are not good for education, though happily education 
1929 has ceased to be a great political issue. 
Our schools have done their perfect 
work and the conversion of the nation to a belief in the 
value of education is almost complete. Such controversies 
as there are relate only to finance, to methods, to 
efficiency. Teachers must be prepared to co-operate 
with the general public in all these directions. 1929 has 
been another year of steady progress in the work of our 
schools and colleges. In some matters, loss has been 
balanced by gain. For instance, the winding-up of the 
old Teachers’ Guild, lately known as the Education 
Guild, with which this Journal has been closely asso- 
ciated, is a discouraging loss; but we hope the work 
will be taken up by the new Royal Society of Teachers, 
based on the Teachers’ Registration Council. 


Tee news that the Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University, which is one of the best-known 
institutions in America for the training of teachers, has 
eee declared war on fairy stories will not, 
Fairyland we think, be taken seriously either by 
Brer Rabbit or the Princess Goldilocks. 

Magic, we are told, is to be abolished, and the old tales 
are to be replaced by stories of practical value, capable 
of materialistic explanations. Animals and birds are 
no longer to be allowed to talk, and ‘‘ mawkish senti- 
ment ” is to go. The shade of Mr. Gradgrind will surely 
We have not seen any 
specimens of what are regarded as suitable stories, but 
when we read that the story of the trousers that walked 
by themselves has been replaced by a new one showing 
how a small boy’s pyjamas are manufactured from cotton 
grown on the Southern plantations, we are at a loss to 
know what to think of the mentality of these pedagogues 
who take themselves so seriously. It is, perhaps, scarcely 
necessary to express the view that the vigour and deep 
underlying meaning which have rendered the old fairy 
tales immortal will not be impaired by this kind of 
solemn nonsense. The stories will live by virtue of their 
own qualities, and if unimaginative persons go out of 
their way to attack them, these foolish people will only 
make themselves ridiculous. Puck will still wear his 
mocking smile, and the last laugh will be with Oberon 
and Titania. 


È publishing some revealing correspondence between 
General Sir Ian Hamilton and the author of “ All 
Quiet on the Western Front,” the editor of “ Life and 
The Recoil Letters ”* hazards the prophecy that 
from War tbe year 1929-30 will be remembered 

in history as “that in which men’s 
emotions first began to turn vigorously against the idea 
of war.” One of the signs of this tendency is the re- 
markable spate of realistic war-books, exemplifying the 
same spirit as inspired Herr Remarque’s own novel and 
the “ Disenchantment ”’ and “ Rough Justice ” of the 
late C. E. Montague. Unfortunately the conditions of 


* Life and Letters. 


Edited by Desmond MacCarthy. Vol. III, No. 18 
November, 1929. 1s. net. 2 


10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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modern life tend to produce waves of popular sentiment 
which, though they cover the landscape for the moment, 
subside without having left any deep impression. Will 
this prove to be the case with the present reaction against 
war in Europe and in America? We may think that 
the iron has entered too deeply into the souls of our 
generation for such a thing to happen. But the causes 
of war lie deeply rooted in human nature, and literature 
from Homer downwards has thrown a false glamour over 
it. Already a generation is growing up to which the 
Great War is merely history, and only the most intense 
personal effort on the part of those who lived through it 
can prevent its lessons from being wasted. This corre- 
spondence deserves to be widely read and pondered. It 
is an achievement for any magazine to include in the 
same number such letters as these, together with 
Mr. F. L. Lucas’s brilliant essay on Criticism and 
Mr. W. K. Fleming’s fine study .of General Lee. 


COME time ago attention was directed in these notes 
to the decision given against the Dundee Education 
Authority in the local Sheriff Court, in a case where 
parents claimed free secondary educa- 
Free Secondary tion for their children in terms of the 
Scotland: Education (Scotland) Act of 1918. The 
Education Authority appealed to the 
Court of Session against this judgment, and the case has 
been considered by the First Division of the Court with 
reference to two parental claims, one where the boy had 
passed the general qualifying examination but not a 
special non-competitive bursary examination, the other 
where the boy had passed both examinations but was 
refused free secondary education on the ground that his 
father could afford to pay fees. The Court of Session 
has reversed the Sheriff Substitute’s judgment and sus- 
tained the plea of the Authority. In coming to this 
decision the Court did not enter into the merits of the 
parents’ claims at all. What the judges said in effect was 
that if the scheme of secondary education in operation in 
Dundee was regarded as an adequate satisfaction of the 
requirements of the Act by the Scottish Education 
Department, as they held it had been, it was not com- 
petent for the Sheriff to deal with the matter at all. 
The statute afforded an ample remedy in the right of the 
parents to lay their case before the Education Depart- 
ment with an ultimate appeal to Parliament itself. 


aE universal right of all Scottish children who 
have shown their ability to profit by free secondary 
education, which it has generally been believed was 
The Rihtar given by the Act of 1918, which indeed 
the Caid. was assumed in the previous judgment, 
must therefore for the present be 

regarded as dubious. Happily no serious harm is likely 
to be done. The whole trend of events in Scotland is 
away from half-and-half measures such as the Dundee 
Authority has been allowed by the Department to adopt, 
and it is not unlikely that the new education committees 
which are soon to succeed the authorities will favour 
simpler and more generous schemes that provide for free 
secondary education for all. As a matter of fact the 
raising of the school age, if it is to be accompanied by 
a diversified scheme of educational options, will raise 
the question of free secondary education in all counties 
which still hanker after fees, for the fee system is an 
administrative nuisance that puts useless obstacles in 


the way of the ready adaptation of the schools to the 
needs of pupils at the post-primary stage. 


[? is now becoming evident what a tremendous change 
the Scottish Local Government Act of 1929 is going 
to make in the personnel of local government in education 
in Scotland. Away back in 1917 suc- 
Co-option inthe cessful opposition to the inclusion of 
Scottish Educaton education among the functions of the 
Committees. county councils was made by the 
Churches and by Labour, which were 
united by a common fear that county council adminis- 
tration would greatly minimize their importance. The 
county council elections which have just been held have 
proved that fear well grounded. Labour is for the most 
part poorly represented, and in spite of the success of 
some outstanding ministers at the polls, the Church 
has fared almost as badly. Labour may increase its 
representation in later elections, but it looks as if the 
Churches had permanently lost their direct hold on the 
local management of education. Apart from any ques- 
tion of religious interest this is a regrettable situation. 
There have been many big-minded clergymen in Scotland 
active in the advancement of education in the broadest 
sense, who have brought disciplined minds to the prob- 
lems of education, whose departure from the scene at 
this juncture will involve a real loss. It is true that the 
Act makes provision for the co-option of people like 
these by the new education committees, but so far as 
can be judged from those schemes which have been 
made public, co-option is likely to be restricted in most 
areas to the bare statutory minimum and to leave out 
a considerable number of people of different sorts whose 
worth has been proved by their past services on the 
education authorities. A rather more generous policy of 
co-option might well be adopted without impairing the 
opportunity the change gives to the new bodies to embark 
on new plans—if they want to embark on new plans. 


WE are unfeignedly glad to read the joint Circular 
which has been addressed to local education 
authorities by the Minister of Health and the President 
of the Board of Education, appealing 

Nursery Schools to them ‘‘to use the powers which all 
possess, but which only some exercise ” 

in order to deal with the problem of the health of 
children—there are two million of them—between the 
ages of two and five. We know already from Sir George 
Newman’s report how great the need is, and what 
astonishing results can be achieved by local authorities, 
Warrington and Willesden, for instance, who set them- 
selves, by means of infant welfare centres and kindred 
institutions, to secure that the children shall, when 
they enter upon their ordinary school course, be in a fit 
state of health to profit by it. At the present time some 
30 per cent need medical attention before they can 
receive the education which the State provides for 
them. It is therefore a matter of State economy, as well 
as of humanitarianism, to see to it that this reallv 
appalling figure is reduced. We trust that local authori- 
ties will decide, as part of the programmes now being 
formulated, to set up nursery schools in as many areas 
as possible. As the Circular says, ‘‘ Open-air nursery 
schools where infants are tended, washed, fed, and 
taught have passed the stage of experiment.” And the 
other methods advocated, such as systematic health 
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visiting of all children up to school age, are of no less 
importance. 
% 


E notice that the National Union of Teachers has 
defined its attitude to the Report of the Arch- 
bishops’ Commission on Religious Education. The 
Executive of the Union is of opinion 
that the reorganization of schools on 
the lines of the Hadow Report cannot 
be carried out effectively under the existing system of 
dual control, but it is unwilling that this system should 
be perpetuated and strengthened, and therefore cannot 
agree to the alterations of law called for in the Report. 
Furthermore, the National Union of Teachers is opposed 
to the institution of permanent joint religious com- 
mittees, on the ground that the formulation of syllabuses 


Religious 
Education 


of religious education for provided schools is a matter ° 


for the local education authority and for the respon- 
sible teachers of those schools. This is somewhat un- 
compromising. Theoretically there may not be much 
to say against such an attitude, but it may be that the 
other side will harden their hearts against it. Our own 
position is that we are most anxious that the prospects 
of the new Education Bill shall not be prejudiced by 
the introduction of the religious question, for we well 
remember how the bitter disputes of the past forced 
true educational questions into the background. Hence 
we are of opinion that the various interests involved 
should be thinking rather of what is the utmost they 
are prepared to concede in the cause of peace than of 
taking up an apparently final position. No one can 
really afford to do that just yet. 


(CONSIDERS TION of the problems of reorganization 
in Wales is forcing to the forefront of public 
attention certain ancillary problems which may 
complicate the difficulties of preparing 


SEES for the education of senior children by 
Education: 1931. If Welsh secondary (or inter- 


mediate) schools are to be the centres 
for the education of senior children, then it seems diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that education at such 
schools must be entirely free since it will scarcely be 
possible to charge fees on the “‘ grammar ”’ side but not 
on the “ modern ” side. If maintenance allowances are 
to be given on a wide basis to seniors going to the 
“ modern ” side, it is clear that this will affect the 
award of maintenance on the “ grammar ” side. The 
percentage of children getting secondary education in 
Wales is high, and is rapidly rising. Merionethshire 
has approached the very verge of free secondary educa- 
tion, and education is free in some of the local education 
authorities’ secondary schools. The Central Welsh 
Board is attempting to find out what free secondary 
education will cost. Its next problem will be to examine 
the influence of the new influx of children of a new type 
on the outlook, curricula, and examinations in the 
secondary schools. This will inevitably bring up for 
consideration the relations of the Central Welsh Board to 
the Secondary Schools Examination’ Council, and ques- 
tions of the equivalence of the Board’s certificate for 
purposes of matriculation. It seems clear that, unless 
the course for children remaining at school until sixteen 
years of age is modified, a widely different course will 
have to be devised for the children who will remain only 
until fifteen. 
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OT the least interesting of speculations as to the 
development of education at the university 
stage in the future is that of the influence of graduates 
The Guild of of the universities on university policy. 
Graduates The body of alumni of the University 
of Wales has now grown to over seven 
thousand graduates and, though the interest displayed by 
the graduate body in general on election to university 
bodies, and particularly in the university constituency, 
is distinctly and even dangerously “ tepid,” it is increas- 
ingly clear that the executive body of the graduates, the 
Standing Committee of the Guild of Graduates, is 
developing a strong lead which is certain to focus the 
attention of its constituents on university questions, 
to strengthen the bond between all grades of education, 
and to widen the field of people interested in the well- 
being of the University. However important and 
interesting the work of the University Council may be, 
it is generally agreed that the University Court is a 
rather gaudy bauble painted to look like democratic 
control. Democratic ccntrol may be a nuisance, but 
the instructed opinion of people who, having gone 
through the University and tested its teaching through 
experience in the everyday world, look back on the 
University and, with every respect, see its shortcomings, 
must be of great value. The Guild of Graduates of the 
University of Wales sees clearly that the provision fcr 
research scholarship is hopelessly inadequate and yet 
it is on research that the modern university largely 
establishes its prestige and attracts support. The Guild 
is therefore issuing an appeal to graduates for ten 
thousand pounds to establish research scholarships. 


A authoritative Commission of Inquiry and Recom- 

mendation in connexion with educational and 
cultural films has been appointed. The value of the 
film as a means of education in its 
widest sense, including aesthetic appre- ` 
ciation, is but dimly realized. Can it 
be doubted that the subject offers an auriferous field for 
a competent and diligent Commission ? Vested interests 
must not be allowed to stand in the way of our seeing 
and hearing the greatest experts in all branches of study, 
of observing at an optimum speed the wonderful works 
of nature and man. The Board of Education, we learn, 
welcomes the appointment of this Commission. It could 
scarcely do otherwise, for its potentialities in promoting 
economy and efficiency in the educational process 
boggle the imagination. 


Films in 
Education. 


oe British Association and the Royal Empire 

Society recently co-operated in arranging a meeting 
at which Sir Richard Gregory gave an address on that 
supremely important subject, ‘‘ Science 
and the Empire.” What is good for 
the industrial goose should be good also 
for the scientific gander—the process known as “ ration- 
alization,” involving, as Sir Richard Gregory urged, the 
creation of a “‘ general staff charged with the responsi- 
bility of initiating research into Imperial problems.” 
Anthropology, botany, medicine, and other sciences 
present Imperial problems clamouring for solution. 
Great treasure in human life and in money is involved. 
The old tag, ‘‘ Trade follows the Flag’’ must suffer a 
change. The flag must stand for peace and security, 

(Continued on page 38) 


Science and 
the Empire. 
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The aim of this series is to provide books of scholarly and literary 
quality, each so far as possible self-sufficing, and rendered interesting to 
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without which the trader cannot do his work ; to these 
must be added the cornucopia of science. 


CVs G to religious divisions in the Irish Free State 
a curious anomaly presents itself in the supply of 
teachers. In Roman Catholic schools by far the larger 
part of the teaching is done by members 

Side dicta of religious orders or regular clergy, 
there are few vacancies for lay teachers, 

and the supply exceeds the demand. In the Protestant 
schools, however, considerable difficulty is experienced 
in finding suitable masters; Englishmen hesitate to 
accept posts in Ireland owing to the small prospects 
of senior appointments, and the difficulty of returning 
to England, and Trinity College and Queen’s University 
are not producing a sufficient Supply. This may be 
remedied now that the profession has become more 
attractive through pensions and increment scales, and 
it is understood that an attempt js being made at Dublin 


University to supply the need by a modified Honours 
course. The greatest difficulty, however, occurs in the 


conditions of registration, which are very stringent.. 


Before a regular teacher can be registered he must have 
a University degree (course four years), a Diploma in 
teaching (course one year), and three years’ experience, 
which means that it takes him eight years to become 
registered. The Roman Catholic teachers oppose modi- 
fication of these conditions, whereas the Protestant 
schools are very anxious to obtain them. Their main 
diffculty is in the case of country schools, since an 
existing teacher at them cannot obtain his diploma 
owing to inability to attend university lectures, and 


consequently cannot be registered. 
A! the Irish Free State Intermediate Certificate 
é Examinations the only compulsory subjects ‘at 
present are Irish, English, and mathematics, and a plea 
was recently madé by the headmaster 
Obligatory Subjects of the Dublin High School, at his 
l annual speech day, for the withdrawal 
of this modicum of compulsion, leaving the schools free 
to select a specified number of subjects. Under the 
present system, as he pointed out, there is no shadow 
of encouragement for Greek, Latin, French, or German. 
He believes that a fight against compulsion in general 
would unite many who are divided about compulsory 
Irish. The tendency certainly is to abandon humanistic 
and modern literary studies under pressure of science, 
mathematics, Irish, and English. At this year’s examina- 
tion only 17 per cent of the boys took French, and there 
was actually only one candidate for German. Greek also 
is very sparsely represented, although Latin holds its 
place fairly well. It appears as though some study of 
the ethics of compulsion in education would be valuable. 
The Government’s attitude that the State which pays 
the piper may call the tune is difficult to assail, although 
there has never been any popular mandate given for 
compulsory Irish. 


ENERAL SMUTS was happily inspired in selecting 

“ Democracy ’’ as the subject of his Sidgwick 
Memorial Lecture at Cambridge. Too much attention 
cannot be given to the “ widespread 
disillusion over democracy ” which, as 
the General said, over half Europe, has 
ceased to function as the mainspring of political institu- 
tions. What a commentary on Robert Lowe’s appeal to 


Democracy : 
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“ educate our masters ”! As soon as the advice is 
laboriously carried out, the “ mastery ” is withdrawn ! 
Parliament becomes less and less important ; universal 
suffrage degrades the type of legislator. ‘‘ Democracy 
is not enough,” says General Smuts. But where are 
we to look for its corrective, for new methods and 
machinery ? Inevitably, our schools and colleges will 
be called upon in some form, the reader of the report of 
this brilliant address will surmise. 


Ce SMUTS finds the remedy in the apotheosis 
of the expert, already installed at Geneva to pre- 
serve the peace of the world where “highly trained 
experts, with wide experience of affairs, 
and standing aloof of the political 
game,” are called upon to declare the 
principles of settlement of international disputes. The 
rise of science, the most outstanding fact of the modern 
world, ‘‘ must lead to the greatest changes in human 
government.” Our real ‘‘ masters ” in the future will 
be not the voters but the scientific political experts. 
Universal suffrage must be tempered with universal 
science. ‘‘ The forces of science had to be mobilized 
against the mob forces of publicity.” If General Smuts 
has truly envisaged the future, the responsibility of our 
educational system for the training of the “ scientific 
political experts” who are to regulate our affairs 
should enhance rather than decrease its public prestige. 
A DEEPLY interesting correspondence, arising out 
of Dr. Norwood’s book on ‘‘ The English Tradition 
of Education,” has been taking place in The Spectator. 
The discussion has ranged round this 
question : How can the barrier between 
the employer and employed classes, 
raised by the public school segregation of the former in 
adolescence, be broken down? One writer points out 
that the problem is one of abolishing snobbery and 
unearned privilege, and he sees no remedy but the 
standardizing of all secondary schools under Govern- 
ment control. Another wonders whether the difficulty 
would really be simplified by a common education. For 
instance, does the employer who has risen from the 
ranks get on better with employees than the public 
school man? Certain efforts have been made to break 
down barriers, but the weakness of such organizations 
as the Duke of York’s camps is that they are entirely 
unlike the rest of the life of both sections. It 1s stated 
that while the public schools are grossly ignorant of 
other schools, they are less wilfully snobbish than of 
old, and that this ignorance might be dispelled by joint 
matches, lectures, debates, expeditions, holiday tours, 
scout rallies, and other forms of activity. This seems 
to be a good idea. But probably the most valuable 
suggestion is one that has already found expression in 
the columns of this Journal, namely that the experiment 
should be made of setting up large secondary schools 
containing departments of different types. “ A school 
of some thousand boys divided for teaching purposes 
(above a certain age) into ‘sides ’—classical, modern, 
engineering, industrial, &c.,” is well worth trying, 
especially if boarders and day boys were admitted in 
fairly equal proportions. We agree with the writer that 
some wealthy educationist might well consider this as 
an alternative to the founding of a public school of the 
normal type. 


Future of 
Government, 


England 
One Nation 
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Education in 1929 


By T. Raymont, M.A. 


HESE words are being written near the close of the old 
year, when it is usual, and no doubt salutary, to take 
a glance backwards, and to ask ourselves what has been 
attempted and what has been done. The more searching 
the questions we put, and the more sincere the answers we 
give, the more salutary will the exercise be. What will the 
historian of education, many years hence, be likely to say 
of our educational efforts during the year which will be 
past and gone by the time these columns reach my readers ? 
Well, education is a mighty theme, of which a bewildering 
variety of definitions may be suggested. To one it presents 
itself as a spiritual relationship between teacher and taught, 
to another as a necessary preparation for the battle of life, 
to another as something that has got to be organized on a 
national scale, and to still another as something that costs 
a lot of money, which has got to be raised even in 
these difficult times. So we see that much depends upon 
what particular aspect of his theme our imaginary 
historian happens to have in mind when he examines the 
available records of progress, or lack of progress, in the 
year 1929, 

If he be a wise historian, he will not dissociate education 
- from the rest of the nation’s life. Probably the first fact 
that will strike him, as it is the first that strikes us, is that 
during the year under review a general election has taken 
place, and that in the course of the electoral struggle each 
of the three parties which now occupy the arena of British 
politics declared itself in set terms upon the main problems 
of education regarded as a national undertaking. Although 
a party may have its extremists, who would hesitate to 
subscribe to a manifesto until the whip of party discipline 
has been cracked, yet it is probably true to say that on the 
whole the three parties were agreed as to the general lines 
of educational policy, but were not in close agreement as 
to the pace to be set by the central authority. The party 
now enjoying, or at any rate exerting, a limited degree of 
power had therefore no need to order a reversal of the 
engines, as it did when it last took over the reins of 
government. On one vital question their decision, however, 
is for “ full steam ahead,” whereas their only serious rivals 
for the moment would have said “ go steady.” That 
question is of course the compulsory leaving age. 

Both hurry and delay have their characteristic dangers, 
and more than once during the past year this Journal has 
taken occasion tọ emphasize the dangers of proceeding 
hurriedly with a measure for which only the most progressive 
elements in all sections of society or of politics seemed to be 
prepared. Our remarks have been based upon purely edu- 
cational considerations, in accordance with the traditions of 
the Journal. We have to recognize, however, that the 
powers that be have other considerations to take into 
account. It is impossible for the most sagacious of political 
observers to give a confident forecast of the lifetime of any 
government which cannot command a majority in the House 
of Commons. The policy of making hay while the sun shines 
is therefore perfectly intelligible. We are to have a short 
Bill dealing with the school leaving age. Meantime the 
local education authorities are pursuing diverse lines of 
policy. Some of them are actively engaged, not only upon 
the reorganization of the expiring elementary education 
system, but also upon the problems of accommodation, 
staff, equipment, and curriculum, which are involved in 
the raising of the leaving age to fifteen. Others prefer to 
wait, at any rate, until they have seen the Bill. So the 
matter stands at the close of the year under review. 

From these questions in which education inevitably 
touches politics we pass to those which are educational 
in a stricter sense. A marked feature of the year has been 
the number, the quality, and the high standard of public 
discussions of educational questions. It is easy to wax 


sarcastic about talking-shops. All the same, democracy 
lives and thrives on discussion, and nothing else can take 
its place. The year opened with the conferences held in 
London and in the north of England. In the summer the 
British Association met in South Africa, and the papers 
read at the Education Section derived a special interest 
because of the place of meeting. But perhaps the most 
striking feature of the year’s discussions was that so many 
of them passed beyond the bounds of nationality. At 
Cambridge, at Geneva, at Amsterdam, and at Elsinore, 
conferences representing in all some scores of nationalities 
have discussed a rich variety of educational subjects, all 
from a world point of view rather than a purely national 
one. Such conferences cannot fail to promote a spirit of 
brotherhood among the nations. One is reminded of the 
saying of Von Humboldt, tragically exemplified in his 
own country, that whatever is to pass into the life of a 
nation must first be inculcated in its schools. 

To return to our domestic concerns, the subjects debated 
at conferences, and the correspondence columns of the 
educational Press, including this Journal, furnish con- 
clusive testimony to the fact that the English examination 
system is one of the burning questions of ður time. Slowly, 
very slowly, we are coming to see that there are two 
important sides to this particular question, and that one 
of them has been pretty consistently ignored. An examina- 
tion provides a means—it is to be feared a rough and ready 
means, when applied to scores of thousands of secondary 
school pupils—of assessing the knowledge and ability of 
the individual. It also provides a means of practically 
directing and determining the school curriculum and the 
methods of teaching—an immensely important fact which 
tends to be ignored. We do not yet sufficiently realize 
that examinations conducted on an extensive scale have 
an exceedingly conservative effect upon the curriculum, 
and a mechanizing effect upon the methods of teaching. 
And these effects, which in practice exclude the possibility 
of experiment, are all the more unfortunate when the 
examinations are conducted by university authorities, 
seeing that only a very tiny proportion of secondary school 
pupils proceed to universities. I regard it as a happy 
sign of the times that several of the most distinguished 
spokesmen of teachers have expressed themselves strongly 
upon this subject during the year 1929. And besides 
prominent individuals, a committee of the Education 
Section of the British Association has reported in emphatic 
terms upon the ruinous influence of the school certificate 
examinations upon the teaching of science in the schools. 

The difficulties surrounding the reform of examinations 
have suggested to some minds that we have reached a point 
at which patient, thorough, and impartial scientific research 
ought to take the place of, or at any rate supplement, the 
expression of opinion, however worthy of respect the 
opinion may be, and however carefully the opinion may be 
argued. A taste of such research is provided by the report 
on science teaching above referred to, and indeed by the 
general tone of many of the discussions which took place 
at the meeting of the Education Section of the British 
Association. It is well known that research in education, 
as in other departments, receives scant encouragement in 
this country ; so much so that some good research work 
cannot, for lack of means, be printed, and has to seek 
hospitality in American educational journals. We admit 
that the term “ research ’’ is often unduly restricted to work 
of a statistical character; that it often proceeds upon a 
too easy assumption that what is not susceptible of quan- 
titative measurement is not worth serious investigation ; 
and that therefore the researches tend to concentrate upon 
the small things instead of the big things in education. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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But these limitations are not inevitable. The year 1929 
has seen some advance in educational research, especially 
in certain training colleges and departments, and in con- 
nexion with certain societies, and if teaching is to justify 
its place among the learned professions, this is surely one 
of the most promising directions in which advance can 
take place. 

The teaching profession itself has perhaps taken a stride 
forward during the year 1929 which will some day be seen 
to have been a momentous one. The quiet but persistent 
work of the Teachers’ Registration Council has borne fruit 
in a register which has obviously won the respect of all 
sections of the teaching profession, not so much for what 
it now is and does, as for the promise that it holds. The 
fact that during the year 1929 the Teachers’ Registration 
Council has become, bv gracious permission of his Majesty, 
the organ of a Royal Societv of Teachers, makes little or 
no difference to anybody at the moment. But it is an 
important step forward—a step forward towards a new 
order of things in which the teaching profession may be 
as self-governing as any of the other professions. 

I have reserved for final comment the results of an 
inquiry in which every thoughtful person must in one way 
or another be interested, and in which teachers, corpor- 
ately and individually, are implicated—-I mean the report 
of the archbishops’ commission on religious education. 
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This report has attracted much public attention, not only 
because of the seriousness of its subject, but also because 
its moderation and fair-mindedness were guaranteed in 
advance by Sir Henry Hadow’s willingness to be and to 
continue chairman of the commission. Salient features 
of the report of a three-fourths majority are a recom- 
mendation to ask for no repeal of the Cowper-Temple 
clause of the Act of 1870, to work in friendly co-operation 
with the local authorities, and to strengthen in all prac- 
ticable ways the opportunities now at the disposal of 
teachers for preparing themselves adequately for taking 
part in the religious education of their pupils. In other 
parts of the majority report more difficult questions are 
raised. Teachers will naturally be disposed to look care- 
fully, and indeed suspiciously, at any suggestion which 
may work in the direction of religious tests, and Parlia- 
ment, as well as the County Councils and the general 
public, will not be easily convinced of the desirability of 
spending public money on the rebuilding of what will 
still remain as denominational schools. One may venture 
to express the hope that the old religious controversies will 
not be revived in any shape or form, though indeed, having 
regard to the change of outlook and temper that has taken 
place in the last fifty years, it is unlikely that a revival 
of the old controversies could be accompanied by a revival 
of the old bitterness. 


The College of Preceptors 


By THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 


{In the December issue of The Journal of Education it 
was announced that, beginning in January, 1930, The 
Educational Times, the journal of the College of Preceptors, 
would be incorporated. Further, members of the College 
of Preceptors, who have always been entitled to receive 
copies of The Educational Times as a privilege of member- 
ship, will henceforward receive The Journal of Education 
as embodying the journal of their own College. Other 
readers of the Journal may be interested in the following 
account of the College of Preceptors supplied by the Dean 
of the College. ] 


HE College of Preceptors has been less in the public 
eye in the last score of years or so than it was before 
the present century began. The attention of those who are 
engaged in education has been directed to the activities of 
the Board of Education and of Local Education Authorities, 
as well as to those of the numerous associations of teachers 
and administrators, since the famous Act of 1902 brought 
into being the possibility of a nation-wide system of 
education. But the College has by no means been either 
extinct or even moribund, and, with becoming modesty 
it is hoped, the Council of the College claims that it has 
still a very useful function to perform amid the organiza- 
tions that have grown up since its birth. 

The College is the oldest association of teachers in 
England, having been founded in 1846 and having received 
a Royal Charter in 1849. From the beginning, when a 
body of “ private ” schoolmasters met to form a society, 
the College had two main objects, both of which aimed at 
raising the status of a profession felt to be in some dis- 
repute. Put succinctly, these were the registration and the 
training of teachers, though neither term is to be under- 
stood in its precise and perhaps limited modern meaning. 
The supporters of the College, who included some of the 
most eminent educationists of the day, desired that the 
public should have guarantees that all who professed to 
teach the young were competent, academically and pro- 
fessionally, to do so. As the movement for registration in 
its present sense grew in strength, when the body of 
teachers as a whole became self-conscious, the College gave 
its whole-hearted support to it. The “ training” of 
teachers was not then conceived as implying a system such 


as at present exists in universities and elsewhere. It 
meant rather some kind of a preparation for the work of 
teaching, at any rate the study of the principles and 
practice of education. To achieve both these aims, so far 
as then was feasible, the College established examinations 
for Teachers’ Diplomas in 1847, the first in the country. 
Both the A.C.P. and the L.C.P. were a test in academic 
subjects and a test in professional subjects, as well as a 
test of proficiency in practical teaching. The College also 
from the earliest days established lectures on education, 
and even in 1873 ventured to institute a professorship of 
education, which unfortunately had only a brief life. 

The school examinations by which the College used to 
be best known were instituted in 1853, several years before 
those of Oxford and Cambridge were started. They were 
intended to establish a standard and to guide the school- 
master and mistress at a time when there were no estab- 
lished standards for the ordinary middle class school, little 
guidance through organizations, and none from educational 
authorities ; for the science examinations of South Ken- 
sington had not yet reached the schools. The scope of 
these early examinations was quite remarkably liberal, for 
they included science subjects at a date at which science 
was unknown in the public schools. 

The College can claim to have been in advance of the 
general movement in another particular, that not only 
were girls examined as well as boys in schools, but also 
women were admitted to membership of the College and 
the profession of schoolmistress acknowledged. 

The two early objects of the College, registration and 
training, having been achieved, it may be thought that the 
original reasons for its existence have disappeared. A 
general society of teachers, such as the College was, may 
be supposed to have been rendered unnecessary by the 
numerous sectional associations and perhaps especially by 
the Royal Society of Teachers. A little reflection, however, 
disposes of the suggestion that the College of Preceptors 
might honourably now sink into the grave. Registration 
is something more than a mere entering of names in a 
Schedule, and even if it were only this, it is far from 
universal. Training is firmly established for primary 
schools, but only partially for other schools, and again it 
is by no means universal. Nor must the regulated system 
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of training in training colleges disguise the important facts 
that the system does not embrace all kinds of teachers, and 
cannot within a reasonable time embrace them, and that 
‘“ training ’’ is not exhausted by a professional year in a 
training college or department. Training and registration 
are intimately connected, and the Royal Society of 
Teachers rightly demands for registration some evidence 
of professional knowledge and capacity beyond the em- 
pirical skill of the practical teacher. There is much work 
to be ‘done before all recognized teachers are in some 
genuine sense “ trained.” To this end, the College of 
Preceptors offers a real if only a partial contribution, and 
this a contribution which the existing training depart- 
ments and colleges cannot at present offer because of their 
absorption in their ordinary tasks and because of the 
inevitable limitations which their organization imposes. 
This contribution of the College les in its time-honoured 
series of lectures on education and in its Diploma Ex- 
aminations. The session lectures at the College are meant 
both to afford to those who are not technically “ trained ” 
some help in the study of the principles and practice of 
teaching, and to provide refresher courses for those who 
wish to revive their past study or to continue it to a further 
stage. The Diploma Examinations are now almost ex- 
clusively examinations in the principles and practice of 
teaching. It may be remarked that these examinations are 
the only ones available for persons who are not actually 
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in training institutions and are unable to enter for the 
London University (External) Diploma in Education or 
for the Cambridge Certificate. 

The College of Preceptors continues to examine schools 
as well as individual candidates, and the Senior Certificate 
(and in some cases also the Junior Certificate) is accepted 
by a large number of professional bodies as satisfactory 
evidence of sufficient general education for certain pur- 
poses. In quality of papers and in standard the Senior 
Examination is substantially equivalent to the First 
Schools Examinations. The School Examinations are 
taken especially by independent schools in England, in 
South Africa, in Lagos, and in many other parts of the 
Empire. Some 8,000 pupils were presented in 1929, besides 
about 2,000 in the secondary schools of Newfoundland, the 
examination of which the College undertakes annually. 
For the Professional Preliminary Examinations held twice 
a year, some 900 additional candidates present them- 
selves. The examinations for younger pupils are much 
appreciated by schools which desire an external test and 
the guarantee of efficiency that examination by an inde- 
pendent body can furnish. 

The Council of the College is only too anxious to 
make the best use of its available resources and to 
serve the cause of education as a society free from party, 
with no sectional aims, and with a long and honourable 
record. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


ITALY 

We are indebted to the editor of the Scuola Media Fascista, 
for the first few numbers of a new series of 
this educational weekly—published every 
Sunday. A few sentences from a short 
Preludio will reveal its spirit and its purpose: ‘‘ Our stand- 
point is Fascist culture which, more than any other, expresses 
an aspiration, an ideal, a definite vision of the task before us. 
And our field of action is the middle school, already entirely 
Fascist. Its purpose and programme, as recently sct forth 
anew by the Duce, heralds, in revolutionary fashion, a new 
school epoch, and to that purpose we shall devote our thought, 
our effort, and our faith.” In the same number a speech of the 
new minister of education is reported at length. Again we 
quote: ‘‘ The culture of Fascism is a union of theory and practice, 
of ideas with facts, an interpretation of life, spiritual and 
material. .. . The fundamental problem of Fascism is the 
reconciliation of the principles of liberty and authority ” 
(surely one of the fundamental problems of al! education 
and all government. Physical education is_ essentially 
spiritual—leading to a loftier sense of human dignity... 

Religion is now to be taught in the middle school as well as in 
the primary—not as an indefinite abstraction, but as practical 
Catholicism.” In another number we read: “The Fascist 
school is making way, and passing swift and summary judgment 
on its adversaries. It is a living reality congenial to the character 
of Italian youth. . . . But the tide of Amcricanism has invaded 
our beautiful region of the spirit. There is a dimming of creative 
power, a loss of morality, a materialization of values. But the 
life of the spirit is not shaken, it is only displaced, and the 
inspiration of religion is already returning . . . for the Fascist 
State has raised in Italy once more the important problems of 
moral and religious unity.” In a later number (October 27, of 
the year VII), a Messaggio, addressed to the Black Shirts of all 
Italy, and signed * Mussolini,” celebrates the “ glorious anni- 
versary ” of the Fascist Revolution. ‘ Fascist Italy (we are 
told) has marched forward with the order of a mobilized army. 
.. . It is a force no internal treachery can break, no external 
attack destroy.” The message is followed by Mussolini’s speech 
to army and public, from which we select one or two cducational 
(!) gems: ‘‘ Seven years have not passed in vain... the 
Fascist regime can overcome every difticulty. The base and 
treacherous bawling of the few men whom we have unwiscly 
refrained from putting to death has produced no effect... . 
To-day—look at me well—we are younger, stronger, more 
relentless than ever... . I do not promise easy times. The 
situation is difficult, for us and for the world. But Italy is an 
army, laborious, well-disciplined, silent, ready for war or peace. 
If attacked to-morrow, would you answer to my call?” 


Fascist 
ulture 


(Yes! Yes!’’) 
of the whole Italian people. 


“ I accept that shout as the formidable ‘ Yes!’ 
” Education for peace, indeed ! 


UNITED STATES 

America has been celebrating the seventieth birthday of 
John Dewey, philosopher, educator, and 
A «Saint of (of late) democratic politician. ‘‘ It 1l 
Childhood.” politician. may we 
be (runs one tribute) that the most striking 
permanent contribution of our time will turn out to be the 
work of a man whose early fame came through a theory of 
education—a theory which makes education not a preparation 
for living, but a form of living. . . . Dewey’s philosophy of 
education is at the same time a philosophy of life. He is the 
prophet of intelligence and freedom in a world of science and 
mechanics. He has already affected seriously education and 
politics. He is beginning to affect religion and poetry.” “ His 
answer to all his critics,” says the New York Times, ‘‘is based on 
his belief in the supreme value of experience, of which he is 
willing to pay the frequently bitter costs for the sake of its 
educative results—as, for instance, when he accepts the ruthless 
Soviet experiment in Russia (which he has seen with his own 
eyes) for the very sharpness of its challenge to established 
things.” And again (from the New York Herald-Tribune) : “It 
is the sincerity and simplicity of the man that make his phil- 
osophy so conquering and so provocative.. . . It is his 
honesty that led him to abandon the technical concerns of 
philosophy and turn to its treatment as a human enterprize 
originating in human perplexity and helpful in the solution of 
human problems. .. . His whole conception of education is 
simply that of the inculcation of the habit of disciplined intelli- 
gence and responsible freedom in the young. His theory of 
democracy is that of a society of intelligently communicating 
and freely related human beings. His philosophy of nature is 
that of a growing and changing untverse in which human intelli- 
gence can turn confusion into order, and nature into art. ... 
It is clear that the ‘ modern school,’ if it is Dewey’s child, is not 
everybody's ideal. It is true that certain philosophers resent 
the turning of philosophy from the considerations of eternity 
to the problems of time and society. But even where he is 
disagreed with, John Dewey is admired. For he is a superb 
example of freshness, candour and simplicity, brought to bear 

on the central concerns of modern life.’’ 


The following statement (much abridged) is copied from the 

bulletin of the International Bureau of Edu- 

cation (Geneva). “ The Reserve Officers’ 

Training Corps (U.S.A.) attracts volunteers 

by strange methods. In several schools a particularly attractive 
(Continued on page 46) 
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girl has been made hon. colonel, and provided with military 
cap and cape. . . . From a group of fifty pretty co-eds Miss A 
was selected. Flanked by her staff, composed of eight co-eds, 
she led the grand march during the military ball which followed. 
. . . In a neighbouring university, Miss B was selected, and in 
another, Miss C. All these girls are provided with army uniforms, 
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and, sword in hand, they direct all parades and reviews. . . . 
All this (it is an American writing) is of very doubtful military 
value, but of very serious propaganda value. It sugarcoats war, 
removing it from the realm of realization and presenting it as a 
romantic parade of heroic knights cheered on by fair ladies. 
This kind of ‘ bunk ’ is highly dangerous.” 


The New Learning 


By Dan. McCourt 


ce 


HAT is your lesson just now, Mr. Jones ? ” said 
the Head, bustling into my class-room the other 
afternoon while I was deep in a geography lesson. 

“We are doing the general geography of Africa,” I 
replied. 

“ But didn’t I hear you mention the names of some 
towns, Cape Town and Cairo I think they were? ” 

“ Very possibly you did,” said I. 

“But, my dear sir,” continued the Head, “ that’s an 
utterly obsolete method of teaching geography. It might 
have been all very well in Victorian times, but it is not at 
all in consonance with modern thought. The very idea 
of mentioning long strings of names in connexion with a 
geography lesson, or indeed with any lesson, is utterly 
antediluvian.” 

“ I mentioned only two,” I murmured. 

“Yes ; but even two is too many. The proper method 
of approach is to ascertain why Cape Town and Cairo are 
where they are, and not simply to state that they are there. 
Now, boys,” he continued, turning to the class, “ just listen 
for a moment or two and I shall endeavour to approach 
the subject in a more scientific manner. Now, why should 
Cairo be situated just where it is ? ” 

“ Because it is in the most fertile part of Egypt,” 
answered a boy. 

“Very good ; and why is that the most fertile part of 
Egypt? You don’t know? Well, I shall tell you. The 
first necessity for growing crops is water, and most parts 
of Egypt are lacking in that valuable fluid, a circumstance 
which forces the natives to rely largely upon irrigation 
by means of a network of small canals which draw their 
water from the life-giving Nile. 

“ This water is distributed over the fields and crops by 
means of a primitive machine called a ‘ shaduf,’ which 
is operated by manual labour. A variant of this contrivance 
is the ‘ sakieh,’ which is worked by oxen, the result being 
the same in both cases. It is extremely probable that both 
these devices were in use at the time of Joseph and his 
brethren and might even have been in use at the time of 
the building of the great Pyramid of Cheops, which as 
you know is one of the wonders of the ages. How those 
masons of remote antiquity managed to hoist to great 
heights the heavy masses of stone with which they worked 
must, I fear, remain for ever a mystery. And speaking 
of those early tombs, for such were the pyramids, I wonder 
how many of you boys have visited the British Museum 
in order to study the Egyptian and other antiquities 
there exhibited ? 

“ You ought also to be aware of the fact that Egypt has 
long been a bone of contention among the Great Powers. 
Great Britain would willingly grant Egypt her full freedom 
if she were provided with satisfactory guarantees that the 
integrity of Egypt would be respected by the other 
European Powers, and also by the dervishes of the Sudan, 
who have long coveted the fertile fields of Egypt. You 
probably know that Lord Kitchener frustrated the designs 
of the dervishes by his great victory at Omdurman. By 
the way, who knows what Kitchener’s fate was? ” 

‘“ He was drowned at sea, sir.” 

“ Very good ; he was indeed drowned at sea when H.M.S. 
Hampshire struck a mine or was torpedoed, I forget which. 
This lamentable event happened during the Great War, 


when all the nations were in arms. Do you know anything 
of the causes of the Great War ? Well, there were many 
causes, but perhaps we had better say nothing about that 
aspect of the subject, as we might, by so doing, revive 
old enmities and prejudices. Suffice it to say that during 
the War the civilian population of Britain faced the dangers 
of that terrible time with quite as much stoicism and calm 
as did the British soldier in the field. And even when the 
enemy raiders flew over this country and dropped their 
death-dealing bombs we did not flinch from the ordeal, 
for we had ever before our minds the example of our brave 
soldiers at the front. . 

‘ And that brings us to a realization of the fact that if 
ever war should unhappily recur, the civilian populations 
of the warring nations will be in almost as great danger 
as if they were in the front line trenches. Then again, 
I see it stated that vast quantities of poison gas will be 
used in the next war, if unhappily war ever does come 
again. Can you name and describe some poison gases ? 
You ought to know something about it from your chemistry. 
Well, perhaps we haven't time to go into that now but 
some of these days we shall go more fully into the matter. 

“ You see, Mr. Jones,” said he, turning to me, “ you 
must approach the subject of geography from a fresh 
angle. To attempt merely to stuff the children’s memories 
with long lists of towns and rivers is quite unscientific.’’ 

“Quite, quite,” I murmured. 

When he had gone, I turned again to the class. “ Now,” 
said I, ‘‘ say these names after me. Cape Town, Durban, 
East London. . .”’ 

* + + 

Next day the lesson was on history, and the Head came 
in as I was speaking. He did not attempt to interrupt, so 
I therefore went on with the lesson. ‘‘ The main cause 
of the French Revolution,” said I, ‘‘ was the indifference 
of the ruling classes to the miseries of the poor. The French 
Nobles spent most of their time in Paris and other large 
cities and openly boasted of their inability to tell the 
difference between a mangold and a carrot. Then again, 
since the successful rebellion of Britain’s American colonies, 
ideas of liberty had been spreading throughout Europe. 
The incidence of taxation, too, operated very harshly 
towards the poor and downtrodden peasantry of France, 
and indeed was a 

“ Excuse me,” said the Head, “ but I should just like 
to say a word or two on that subject. You see, boys, the 
French Revolution was a terrible affair, but it could 
scarcely have happened in England, since the lot of the 
English peasant was very much better than that of his 
French prototype. 

“ Not so many years before the French Revolution, an 
English farmer named Townsend was the first man in 
England to realize the importance of root crops. He 
accordingly planted an abundance of turnips and was 
thereby enabled to keep all his cattle during the winter 
months instead of killing them in the autumn, as he had 
previously been obliged to do. On account of his pre- 
dilection for root crops this farmer became known as 
‘Turnip’ Townsend, and his example was soon followed 
by most other English farmers, to the lasting benefit of our 
agricultural industry. Then, too, the rearing of sheep was 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Standard Work 


ATHLETICS OF TO-DAY 


History, Development, and Training 


By Capt. F. A. M. WEBSTER 
With a Foreword by LORD BURGHLEY 


“The whole volume is the most helpful, practical, and miany 
exposition of athletics, ancient and modern, that has been publish 
so far."—The Field. 


(Illustrated with nearly 300 Action Photographs.) 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 


CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


University of Strasbourg, 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1929-30 
November 2 to February 28 


SUMMER TERM begins March 1st 


Course for Foreign Students : 
“ Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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placed on a more scientific basis, with the result that a 
sheep of the year 1800 was far and away a superior animal 
to that of a hundred years before, in regard to both wool 
and mutton. 

“ England was progressing also in other ways, for it was 
about this time that Arkwright invented his famous 
spinning-jenny, which, as you probably know, was smashed 
up by an ignorant mob who were obsessed with the idea 
that their labour would be rendered unnecessary by the 
new invention, and that consequently they would soon 
be out of work and starving. And that, of course, brings 
up for our consideration the question as to whether it is 
better that all labour should be performed by machinery 
or whether we ought to limit, in the interests of the con- 
sumer, the output of machine-made goods. You see, boys, 
competition is becoming ever keener as the world’s store 
of scientific knowledge increases. For instance, one of our 
basic industries is being seriously threatened by foreign 
competition. I refer to the cotton industry of Lancashire. 
Years ago Lancashire made cotton goods for almost all 
the world, but nowadays many countries which formerly 
bought their cotton goods from Lancashire are now manu- 
facturing their own cotton goods, to the great detriment 
of Lancashire’s staple industry. Other instances of the 
growing severity of foreign competition could be given, 
but I’m afraid I’ve no time to go into that now. Some 
other day I hope to go into the matter fully.” 

“ You see, Mr. Jones,” said he, drawing me aside, “ you 
are inclined to be too factual in your presentation of history 
lessons. You should endeavour to seek for the deeper 
underlying causes of the events you mention and not be 
content merely to state the facts.” 

“ Quite, quite,” I murmured. 

When he had gone, I turned again to the class and said, 
“ Now, boys, where were we? Ah, just coming to the 
storming of the Bastille. Now, when that bloodthirsty 


mob stormed the grim walls of that building which to them 
stood as the very sign and token of tyranny. . .” 


2 * 2 


From that day onwards I began seriously to reflect 
upon the newest scientific ideas of giving instruction to 
the young minds placed under my care, and I determined 
to rid myself once and for all of the fallacy that a child 
should be expected to learn anything for himself. I was 
also vastly intrigued, as the novelists say, with the new 
system of lesson presentation, as exemplified by the Head, 
and when that estimable though well-meaning gentleman 
came into my class-room a few days later I determined to 
show him that I was ready to cast off my antediluvian 
ideas of teaching and to fall into step with the march of 
scientific progress. 

“ Now, boys,” said I, when I was sure the Head was 
listening, ‘‘ the Eustachian tubes, of course, connect the 
ears with the throat, and, of course, the carrot is a hardy 
and a useful vegetable. Likewise, the incisors are used 
for cutting purposes, as Tchaikovsky found out during 
his great retreat from Moscow in 1812. But leaving aside 
for the moment the gerundial aspect of the case we shall 
have to consider whether the phrase has a conjunctival 
or an adverbial force. Yet this has nothing at all todo with 
the trade winds, which, I believe, continue to blow in much 
the same way as before. 

“ And while I am speaking of trade winds and monsoons 
generally, what shall we put down as the product of the 
common factors? And speaking of common factors can 
any boy tell me the difference between a black-and-white 
cow and a white-and-black one ? ” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Jones,” said the Head, who was 
plainly becoming restive, “ but what subject are you 
teaching now, if I might be so bold as to inquire ? ” 

“ Zoology,” I muttered, grimly. 
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OXFORD MUSIC 
The CLARENDON SONG BOOKS 


Edited by W. Q. Whittaker, Herbert Wiseman, and John Wishart. 
Books I and II now ready, 
Book III will appear early in January. 

; Containing Folk Songs, Nursery Rhymes, Classical 
and Modern Songs (unison or two-part), these books 
provide ideal material for Schools and Institutes of 
every grade. A specimen copy of the melody edition 
will be sent for approval on application. 

Piano Edition 2s. 6d., or linen backed, et 

Words and Melody (Staff) Edition 6d. ee: cas 

Sol-fa Edition 6d. 99 oe 

SEPARATE ISSUES FROM POOE I 

Gossip Joan and The Lincolnshire Poacher ; 

The Shepherdess and Spring's Return .. 

Christmas Carol and Cradle Song 

Wee Willie Grey... 

A Song of Alsace and O, I love the maiden fair . 

Child in the Manger and Horo, my nut-brown maiden 

Lady Bird (Schumann) and Cradle Song (Schubert) . 

The Blacksmith’s Sweetheart (Brahms), The Butterfly 
(Cornelius), and To the Evening Star (Schumann) ba 


 upeieee 


A work of vital importance to all music-teachers to-day. 
J. T. BAVIN. 


STRING CLASS INSTRUCTOR 
In two volumes, Is. 6d. each. 

The aim of this tutor, which is applicable alike to violin, viola, 
and 'cello students, is to encourage and facilitate the study of stringed 
instruments, and thus to form nuclei for local string orchestras. 

Part I deals with foundation work in the first position, while Part II 
is concerned with subsequent positions up to the fifth. 

Write for a prospectus, giving specimen page and full details of 
Major Bavin’s methods of group instruction. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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Nouveau Lexique 
(formerly entitled ‘“‘ French of To-day’). 


A School Dictionary. French-English. Second 
Edition. With additional words and three useful Appen- 
dices. 

By H. N. Aparir, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“Very carefully compiled and helpful. ... May be warmly recommended 
for wide adoption.’’—The Journal of Education. 


It is hoped that the English-Frenoh Part of “ Nouveau 
Lexique ” will be published in the spring of 1930. 


French Poems of To-day 


Compiled by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE H. 
CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Authors. Second 
Impression. School Edition, 3s. 6d. Cloth, Ss. net. 


French Prose of To-day 


| Edited by the compilers of ‘‘ French Poems of To-day.” 
School Edition, 38. 6d. Cloth, Ss. net. 


Present-Day Prose 


Chosen and Edited by E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. With 
Notes on Authors and Sources. 256 pp. School Edition, 


2s. 3d. In cloth, 3s. net. 
“* An unusually good selection from contemporary writers.” —A.M.A. 


Poems of To-day : series 1 and 1! 


Compiled by the English Association. 

Sohool Edition, Text only, 28. each; in Cloth with 
Notes on the Text, compiled by H. R. HALL, 28. 6d. each ; 
Notes separately, 6d. each. Cloth boards with Supplement 
of Biographical Notes, 38. 6d. net each. 


IN Detailed Prospectuses from 
E 44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 1 


A First Biology 


By Prof. MANGHAM and Prof. W. RaE SHERRIFFS. An 

Introduction to Biology for Middle and Lower Forms. 

Profusely Illustrated. 28. 6d. 

A second Part to be published in the spring will com- 
lete the syllabus of the School Certificate. 


Experimental Chemistry 


By F. Luxe, B.Sc., and R. J. SAUNDERS. A first- 
year, non-academic Course including some familiar Organic 
substances. Simple Apparatus. Clear diagrams. Cloth, 
2s. 


Chemical Analysis 
By D. B. Briaes, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. For Higher 
Cert., &c., 68. Or separately, Qualitative Analysis, 
3s. 6d. Quantitative Analysis, 3s. 6d. 


Algebraic Geometry 
A first Course, with examples, diagrams, &c. By 
M. P. MESHENBERG, B.Sc. With Answers. Cloth. 
3s. 6d. 


“ One of the best introductions to Algebraic Geometry that we have 
seen... . We confidently recommend it; it is worthy of being used 
very widely.’’—Nature. 


An Arithmetic of Citizenship 


By E. Rirey, B.Sc., and J. RILEY, B.Sc. Fourth 
impression, revised to last Budget figures. 2s. 


With answers, 28. 6d. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS 
Those desirous of disposing of SCHOOLS and 
PARTNERSHIPS, or wishing to purchase same, shouid 
apply to: 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab)., B. és L., 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


(Ep. J. Burrow & Co., Ltd., Publishers, London and Cheltenham. Established 


25 years.) 
Central House, 45 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


PHONE: REGENT 1146 
AU communications treated as strictly confidential. 


BINDING CASES 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 
on every conceivable subject, including the largest stock 
of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


‘* Your magazine is keeping ite old friends and making 
More thought 


new ones, both readers and advertisers. 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
t Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before.” 

The Boston Journal of Education referring to The Journal of Education. 


For “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 


(Jan. to Dec.) 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 48. each ; 1922, 1921, 
1920, 1919, or 1918, 2s. 6d. each: 1917 and previous years, 18. 6d. each. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.O. 4 


$ i @ 


UBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
To Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
THREE LUDGATE Broapway, Lonpon, E.C. 4 
Please send 
‘The Journal of Education with which is 
incorporated The School World 
à and The Educational Times ”’ 


d 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses. 
Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 

The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, 10 to 4 o'clock. Saturdays excepted. 
Pees Evening Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private 
lessons in embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace- 
making, painting on textiles, weaving, leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. : 


post free to eines acies Ue 
(Insert Title, Mr., Mrs., Miss, Rev., etc.) 
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Topics and Events 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.—We have received the twenty- 
third annual report, for the year ending June 30, 1929, of the 
Historical Association, which is being presented at the forth- 
coming general meeting. During the year there has been an 
increase in the membership, which now totals 4,315 ; in addition, 
there are 300 members in affliated societies. There have also 
been a revival and extension of branches; promising starts 
have been made at Bolton, Chichester, and Swansea, and there 
is a regular group at Delhi. There is a possibility of starting a 
group at Cairo, which will be the first branch outside the British 
Empire. The Publications Committee reports the issue of four 
publications during the year. The Illustrations Committee has 
completed a new edition of its historical atlas, to which several 
new plates have been added ; the lantern slides in the possession 
of the Association are being catalogued. The Library Committee 
also reports activity, it being stated that there is still need for 
duplicates of certain books. A new committee formed during 
the past year is that dealing with the value of broadcasting in 
history teaching. These are some points from the general report 
of the council of the Association ; the greater part of the printed 
report is devoted to brief reports from the several branches. 
Throughout the report there are welcome signs of activity, 
expansion, and growth. 

$ Q Q 

Music IN SCHOOLS AND THE UNIVERSITIES.—Two articles 
in the November issue of the Dominant provoke consideration 
of this topic: Does music receive the attention it deserves at 
either school or university ? Elizabeth Wishart deals with 
the position in the school. It is generally agreed that music 
is now becoming popular in schools and many have classes 
in aural culture and musical appreciation. The author fears, 
however, that these classes have become a fashionable cult; 
the methods adopted are wrong. The attempt to teach apprecia- 
tion by explanation in words is equivalent to translating a poem 
in one language into another—the essence is lost in the process. 
This analysis is the hitch. The remedies offered are (1) the 
postponement of analysis ; (2) determination of the ‘‘ musical 


age ” of each child ; (3) grading according to the musical age. 


The result of present-day school methods in music is reflected 
in the position in the universities, described in the same issue 
of the Dominant by F. H. Shera. Here, again, the progress of 
the past few years is admitted, but it still leaves much to be 
desired. At Oxford and Cambridge there are several music 
scholarships, the college choirs and choral societies. The older 
universities also have very active operatic societies. At the 
modern universities the collegiate life is generally on a more 
restricted scale and choral societies tend to be small. The 
explanation of the difference is found in the better financial 
position of students at Oxford and Cambridge, and the fact 
that they are drawn largely from public—that is, boarding— 
schools ; and thus we come back again to the place of music 
in schools. 
$ $ $ 

MEMORIAL TO LoRD HALDANE.—Under the signature of 
Mr. Baldwin as honorary president and the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Sankey) as chairman, the Haldane Memorial Trust for 
Adult Education has issued an influential appeal, the object 
of which is to raise at least {100,000 to perpetuate the great 
statesman’s memory. The British Institute of Adult Education 
came into being largely through Lord Haldane’s influence. 
On retiring from the office of president in 1927 he approved of 
the scheme for the creation of a Trust Fund which would bear 
his name. The £100,000 which it is hoped to raise will be devoted 
to: (a) The endowment of the Institute; (b) Scholarships to 
enable adults to proceed to approved courses of higher study 3 
(c) To provide tutors; (d) To promote the interest of such move- 
ments in adult education as those of which Lord Haldane would 
have approved. Contributions, payable to ‘‘ The Haldane 
Memorial Fund,” should be addressed to the Honorary Treasurer, 
at 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 

$ $ L 


ALBERT KAHN TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIPS FOUNDATION.— 
The Trustees of this Foundation yearly elect one or more persons 
as Fellows. The essential object of the Foundation is to enable 
persons of proved intellectual attainments to enjoy a year’s 

(Continued on page 52) 


BRADFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Systematic Day Courses for Diplomas and University Degrees in 


Textile Industries Mechanical Engineering 
Civil Engineering & Building 
Electrical Engineering 


Chemistry 
Dyeing 


Commerce & Banking 
Biology 
Pharmacy 


Further particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained from the Principal 


Rc Scie i ig Se SS 
The chea and most efficient ipod 
r use in Colleges and Schoo 
Variable magnifications from x 25 to X220 
without change of lenses. The following 
specimens can be seen without any difficulty; 
MITOSIS, BACTERIA (Anthrax, &c.), 
as well as tbe usual botanical and physio- 
logical specimens. 


PRICE £3 1 6 
Including packing and postage. 


We skall be pleased to send one on approval 


CHARLES BAKER 


ESTB. 1765 
244 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS 


The Royal Botanic Society of London 


Regent’s Park, N.W. 1 


Practical Gardening School 


Principal: Miss M. MCCAMMOND JACK 
Fees: £30 perannum - - Three Terms 


e Subjects : e e 
Thorough Training in Practical Gardening 
(Outdoor and under Glass) 


Lectures in Horticultural Subjects 


Prospectus and full particulars on application 
NEW TERM begins January 7, 1930 
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ASSISTANT MISTRESSES AND GOVERNESSES 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. I, 


Invite applications from qualified Ladies who are looking for posts in the Teaching Profession. 
This Agency, which is under distinguished patronage, has been established over 50 years. 


The following are some of the Vacancies for Assistant Mistresses for the January Term, 1930, for which 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. have been asked to put forward candidates: 


General Form Mistreeses 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for important High 
School in South-Western County, to teach Latin, 
Greek, with some subsidi French. Honours 
Graduate preferred of Oxford or Cambridge, some 
training or experience essential. Non-resident, 
Burnham Scale.—No. 38,972. 


VICE-PRINCIPAL for successful Private School 
for Girls in London area. Graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge preferred with good qualifications in 
oe English, Resident, from £150.—No. 

180. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for good Private School 
in Home County, to teach good History and 
Geozraphy throughout the school, and some 
Arithmetic, either to middle or lower Forms. 
Experienced Graduate essential. Resident, com- 
mencing £150.—No. 38,515. 


SENIOR MISTRESS for Private School in Home 
County, to teach English. Candidates should 
state any subsidiary subjects they can offer. 
Experience essential. Resident, from £110-£120. 
— No. 38,585. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Private School in 
North Wales, to teach various subjects throughout 
the school up to Matriculation standard. Resident, 
from £120-£140.—No. 38,697. 


ENGLISH MISTRESS for important High School 
in Eastern County. Honours Graduate with 
training and experience essential. Non-resident, 
Burnham Scale.—No. 38,699. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for College for the Blind 
in London area, to teach mainly French and 
English and History to School Certificate 
Standard. Preference given to a Graduate. 
Previous experience of teaching the blind not 
necessary. Resident, £180.—No. 38,918. 


SENIOR MISTRESS for Private School in Home 
County. Chief subject should be History. Botany, 
some English, and Physics as subsidiary quali- 
fications a recommendation. Experience essential. 
Resident, £100.—No. 39,010. 


Mathematical and 
Sclenoce Mistresses 


SCIENCE MISTRESS for important Public 
School in South-Western County, to teach Physics 
and Chemistry. Ability to teach a little Latin and 
Mathematics a recommendation. Honours Grad- 
uate essential and some experience a recommenda, 
tion. Resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 38,983. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for large School recog- 
nized by the Board of Education in Home County, 
to teach Botany and Geography to Higher School 
standard. Degree and training essential. Pre- 
ference given to a candidate with some experience. 
Resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 38,738. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Private School in 
Home County, to teach Mathematics and some 
Elementary Science. High Honours Degree 
essential, preferably Cambridge. Resident, Burn- 
ham Scale.—No. 38,731. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for important Public 
School in Home County, to teach Physics to 
Higher School Certificate Standard and Middle 
School Chemistry. Non-resident, Burnham 
Scale.—No. 39006W. 


PART-TIME MISTRESS for important Public 
School in London area, to teach Botany to School 
Certificate and Zoology to Higher Certificate 
standard. Honours Deyree and some experience 
desirable. Terms to be arranged.—No. 38,993R. 


Modern Language Mistresses 


SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Co- 
Educational School in Northern County, to teach 
French to Higher Certificate Standard, with 
subsidiary Latin and some German. Graduate 
with two or three years’ experience preferred. 
Candidates should state other subjects they can 
offer. Non-resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 38,964. 


GRADUATE MISTRESS for Secondary School 
in Northern County, to teach Junior French and 
Latin. Three months residence abroad and either 
a good Pass Degree with French and Latin as 
final subjects, or Honours Degree in French with 
good subsidiary Latin are required. Non-resident, 
Burnham Scale.—No. 38,965. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Private School in | 


Eastern County, to teach French and Geography 
throuchout the school to School Certificate 
standard. Graduate preferred. Resident, £90. 
—No. 38,930. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for important School 
in Northern County, to take charge of the French 
of the school. A well qualified and experienced 
Mistress is looked for. Resident, Burnham Scale. 
—No. 38,849. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Private School in 
Southern County, to teach French as her chief 
subject with girls under 14 years of age. Ability 
to help with Guides a recommendation. Resident, 
£90.—-No. 38,782. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for well-known and 
important Co-Educational School in Home 
County, to teach German as main subject. Ele- 
mentary Latin and English as subsidiary subjects 
a recommendation. Candidate able to help with 
Wolf Cubbing would be welcomed. Resident, 
Burnham Scale.—No. 38,719. 


General Junior and Boys’ 
Preparatory Mietreesee 


PART-TIME MISTRESS for Day School in Home 
County, to teach General Subjects to children 
7-9 years of age. Preference given to a Mistress 
who can teach on P.N.E.U. lines. Non-resident, 
salary to be arranged.—No. 38,742. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for important School 
in Northern County, to teach Arithmetic and 
English. She should be able to offer as subsidiary 
subjects Handwork and Junior Form subjects. 
An experienced teacher of pupils ages between 8 
eer is essential. Resident, from £150.—No. 

,o19. 


HEADMISTRESS to take charge of the Kinder- 
garten Department of a well-known and important 
Girls’ School in Ireland. Higher Froebel Certi- 
ficate and previous teaching experience essential. 
Resident, from £90-£100.—No. 38,597. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Preparatory Depart- 
ment of important Girls’ Public School in Northern 
County. Principal subject required is French and, 
if possible, some assistance with Arithmetic and 
English. Resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 38,810. 


KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS for pre-Prepara- 
tory School for Boys and Preparatory School for 
Girls on South Coast, to teach usual Elementary 
Subjects and, if possible, Drawing with Eon up 
to l4 years of age. Higher Froebel Certificate 
essential. Resident, £70.—No. 38,874. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Boarding School in 
North Wales, to teach Mathematics to Senior 
Cambridge Standard and Junior Music, including 
Theory. Resident, from £80-£100.—No. 38,817. 


KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS for Boarding and 
Day School in Home County. Froebel Certificate 
essential, and ability to teach elementary Piano. 
Resident, £70.—No. 38,788. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Boys’ Preparatory 
School in Northern County, to teach General 
Elementary Subjects, including Drawing through- 

` out the School. Resident, £75.—No. 38,968. 


Candidates desiring to apply for any of the above or other suitable vacancies should write fully to 

Messrs. GABBITAS & THRING, stating their age, qualifications, and experience, and enclosing copies of their 

Testimonials. A Prospectus will be forwarded gratis on application. NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
and no Fee of any kind is due unless an Appointment be obtained through the Agency. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS AND PARTNERSHIPS 


[See page 53.] 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. have a large number of BOYS’ and GIRLS’ SCHOOLS on the 


books in their Transfer Department. 


On learning a Purchaser’s qualifications and requirements, they 


will send notices of opportunities likely to prove suitable, without making any charge to Purchaser. 
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travel round the world, free from all professional pursuits, with 
a view to an unprejudiced survey of various civilizations, a 
comparison of other human values with those already known, 
and the acquisition of a more generous and philosophic outlook 
on human life. Women as well as men are eligible for election. 
No age limit is imposed, but persons between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-five are preferred. The value of each Fellowship 
was originally £660 ; but since 1920 it has each year been raised, 
in order to meet the existing economic conditions, to £1,000. 
Candidates must be British subjects, graduates of, or persons 
who have passed the examinations required for a degree in, 
some University in Great Britain or Ireland. Nominations are 
in the hands of the Vice-Chancellors of the Universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the President of the Royal Society, and 
the President of the British Academy, each of whom may 
nominate only one candidate each year. Nominations are made 
at the end of February, and the election takes place in May. 
The Trust is administered at the University of London. 
$ $ Q 


JOURNAL OF THE DaALcROzE SocieTY.—The current issue of 
the Journal of the Dalcroze Society contains an interesting 
article by Stewart Macpherson called ‘‘ Music in the Large,” 
in which he stresses the importance of having some historical 
knowledge as a basis for the study of music or any other art. 
Percy Scholes writes of the activities of the Anglo-American 
Musicians’ Conference held last August in Lausanne. There is 
also a message from Monsieur Jaques-Dalcroze, the founder of 
the Dalcroze Method. Thus the Journal, though intended 
primarily for members of the Dalcroze Society, can be appreciated 
by a wider public. Itcan be obtained from the office of the Dal- 
croze Society, 17 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, price one shilling. 

$ $ L 

AIMS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.— 
The Joint Committee of Inquiry into the Teaching of the 
Aims and Achievements of the League of Nations waited 
upon Sir Charles Trevelyan, the President of the Board 
of Education, in order to present to him the result of 
its inquiry in the form of a report entitled ‘‘ Education and 
the League of Nations.” Sir George Lunn (Chairman of the 
Joint Committee), preparatory to making the presentation, 
referred to what had already been achieved, to the sympathetic 
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attitude of local education authorities, and to the importance 
of the training colleges as a medium for securing sound teaching 
in the schools on the aims and achievements of the League of 
Nations and on the growth of international co-operation. 
Mr. C. W. Cowen (President of the National Union of Teachers) 
said that it was not in general desirable to make teaching about 
the League a separate subject, though some direct instruction 
on the matter might be appropriate in the later stages of school 
life. It was not teachers who needed conversion but examiners 
who must learn to view history and geography from a new angle. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, in reply, welcomed the Committee and 
said that he was sure that his predecessor, Lord Eustace Percy, 
who was responsible for summoning the conference out of which 
its valuable piece of work had arisen, would be as much 
gratified as he himself was by the results of their labours. 
The magnitude of what had already been done was impressive, 
but he wanted knowledge and appreciation of the League of 
Nations to be universal throughout the country. He 
commented on that feature of the report which urged that 
teachers must have both knowledge and understanding if 
they were to make instruction about the League of Nations 
a normal incident in their teaching. He, like the Committee, 
did not want the matter dealt with as a separate subject. 


He wished the ordinary subjects to be permeated by this 


new conception of a world organization to keep the peace 
and bring the nations of the world nearer together. He was 
considering what further steps could be taken in promoting 
knowledge about the League of Nations in the schools. 
He was particularly anxious to have available, especially for 
teachers, a standard book containing a first-class exposition of 
the relation of the League of Nations to our social life to-day. 
The League of Nations had itself provided the nucleus of such 
a publication in ‘‘ The Aims and Organization of the League of 
Nations ”’ issued by the Secretariat. He was already investigating 
the possibility of having that nucleus presented, with 
explanations and amplifications in a form that would be most 
useful for teachers in training colleges and later in their career. 
He concluded by assuring the Committee that all its detailed 
suggestions with regard to training, refresher courses, summer 
schools, and other methods of discussing the implications of 
this great world pact would have his careful attention. 


' The merits of the series are well known.” —The Journal of Education. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


HANDBOOK OF THE GEOLOGY OF GREAT BRITAIN. With 
contributions by 17 leading geologists. Edited by Dr. J. W. Evans 
and Dr. C. J. STUBBLEFIELD. 24s. net. 

Patterns for BLOCK MODELS | 18 ELEMENTARY EXER- 
(Geological Structures). By CISES ON GEOLOGICAL 
F. SMITHSON, Ph.D. Send for MAPS. By J. I. PLATT, M.Sc. 
Leaflet. 1s.6d. net. Separate Copies 14d. 


THOMAS MURBY & 00., 1 Fleet Lane, E.C. 4 


A Whole World of 


Id © A B— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 
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MEssRS. NOVELLO wish to call 


attention to the special room that they 
have set aside for the convenience and 
comfort of those desiring to examine 
School Music in all its branches. Here 
inquirers may come at any time (week- 
days 9 to 6, Saturdays 9 to |) and inspect 
music at their leisure, and hear it sung and 
played through if they desire. A qualified 
teacher of varied experience will be in 
charge. Files of music, classified under 
subject, type, and degree of difficulty, will 
be available. Queries will be attended to, 
and if requests for special selections for 
examination be forwarded two days before 
attendance, the music will be ready when 
the visit is paid. Letters should be 
addressed to The School Music Inquiry 
Department, Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160 Wardour Street, W. 1. 
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The First School Examination : 
Teachers’ Views on Subjects 
and Syllabuses 


II.—CLASSICS 


By Dr. J. A. Nairn, formerly Headmaster of Merchant 
Taylors’ School 


HAT is the value of Latin and Greek in a secondary 

school curriculum? This question claims an 

answer before we proceed to study either syllabus or papers 

set on that syllabus. And we must keep in view not only 

the public schools, but also grammar schools, and those of 
the more recent local authority type. 

Taking Latin alone, we may reply that: 

1. The intelligent use of the Latin vocabulary assists 
in the understanding of English and of French. 

2. The grammar of Latin, an inflexional language, helps 
to supply the deficiency of elementary schoolboys in know- 
ledge of formal grammar. 

3. Translation from Latin into English teaches the 
idiomatic use of both these languages. We may add that, 
from the point of view not of language but of culture. 

4. The character of the Romans is instructive for the 
modern Englishman, with his similar habits of thought 
and world-outlook. 

5. The history of Rome, as ‘that of a nation working 
with one common purpose, acts as a salutary check to 
unbridled individualism. 

6. In general, Latin opens up a wider view of the history 
and development of mankind. Greek has its own peculiar 
advantages, on the side of language and of culture. 

Both Latin and Greek are taught as a tradition in the 
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public schools. In the newer schools, however, the com- 
mercial instinct would remove them both. Only in so 
far as they are taught in relation to the life of to-day, 
and are of proved utility to boys and men of our time, 
can they commend themselves to boys and parents, and 
to the governors of our schools. 

A headmaster writes: ‘‘ The real problem in the Latin 
of First School Examinations is that the schools taking 
the papers are of such different types. For the big public 
schools with classical traditions, receiving their boys from 
preparatory schools where they have been taught, for 
many hours a week, classics from an early age, the papers 
present no difficulty at all. On the other hand, at the 
other end of the scale, to the boys from the schools of the 
grammar and local authority type, of which there are a 
few taking the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examina- 
tion, the Latin papers do present a very great difficulty. 
There can be no doubt that for a school which receives 
boys from an elementary school at the age of eleven plus, 
and has to present them for Latin in the School Certificate 
at sixteen, and has therefore a four or five years’ course 
of five or six Latin periods per week, the problem of getting 
boys up to the standard demanded in Latin by the Joint 
Board examiners is a very difficult, or almost impossible, 
one.” My own views are based mainly on experience of 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board papers. 
But my remarks have been read by a teacher whose boys 
take the Cambridge Local Examinations; and he is largely 
in agreement with me. 

The regulations of the Oxford and Cambridge Board 
for 1930 (p. 63) state: ‘‘ The examination in classics 
(Latin and Greek) will include : (2) Unprepared translation. 
(b) Translation into the ancient language of English 
sentences (some of which will involve only simple con- 
structions) ; and, in Latin, easy continuous composition. 
Candidates must offer both (a) and (b), and must show 
in their work a satisfactory knowledge of the grammar 
of the ancient language. The following papers will be set : 


Latin unprepared translation 2 hours. 
Greek i 2 hours. 
Latin sentences and prose 2 hours. 
Greek sentences I$ hours.” 


On this, the headmaster of a "public dag: séhiool writes : 
“ The school certificate syllabus in classics appears to me 
to work well, and to serve as a good test of sub-sixth form 
work.” On the other hand, complaint is made by a teacher 
of Latin in a “ maintained ” school that adequate scope 
is not given to the teaching of literature, history, or art. 
In the Oxford and Cambridge papers of 1929 I find no 
question of this kind. 

As to the papers on this syllabus, it 1s recognized that 
great care is taken in setting them. But the examiners, as 
a rule, have had little experience in teaching boys, and 
fail to realize how far the ability of most of the candidates 
falls short of that of the men whom they teach at Oxford 
or Cambridge. Nor do.they realize the different types of 
schools mentioned above. I now take the papers in order : 


(a) Unseen. 

The Latin pieces are usually selected from Livy or Ovid. 
An analysis recently made shows that there is a 70 per cent 
chance that the poetry set will be Ovid, and a 60 per cent 
chance that the prose will be Livy. ‘‘ This is rather hard 
on those who have a strong antipathy to Ovid, and who 
find Horace and Virgil much more stimulating.” ‘‘ In my 
experience (this writer adds) Livy bores boys very much.” 
Certainly the proportion of Ovid and Livy. is excessive. 
The pieces are made easier by the addition of an explanatory 
title, and the meanings of the hardest words are given. 
The prose piece is rather long, and the average piece of Livy 
is difficult to unravel. Take as an example a sentence from 
the piece of Livy set last July: “ Celtiberi, qui profecti 
erant domo deditionis ignari, cum tandem separatis, ubi 
primum imbres remiserunt, amnibus Contrebiam venissent, 
postquam castra nulla extra moenia viderunt, aut in 
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alteram partem translata rati aut recessisse hostes, per 
negligentiam effusi ad oppidum accesserunt.” This is 
surely a very involved sentence for a boy of sixteen to 
translate. Not only must he be aware of Livy’s habit of 
varying participial clauses (such as rati) by cum and 
postquam-clauses, his perplexity is increased by the ubi- 
clause being dependent on separatis. ‘‘ If pressed for time, 
as he usually is in this paper, he is only too ready to let 
the construction of a sentence go hang, and trust to his 
knowledge of words to da the rest.” 

In verse unseen, passages recently set from Statius and 
Catullus are complained of as too hard. 

In Greek unseen, the authors generally chosen are 
Xenophon and Euripides (recently, a passage from Homer 
is a verse alternative). “ I read Odyssey, Aristophanes, 
Herodotus, and find my form likes them very much. Then, 
as the examination approaches, I feel that I am sacrificing 
candidates’ chances if I do not knock off the subject which 
interests them, and cram Euripides.” In Greek unseen, 
the difficulty is mainly one of vocabulary. A boy who can 
pass on his composition paper may fail in unseen through 
not knowing the words. ‘‘ Could not the examiners supply 
meanings of difficult words more generously in Greek than 
in Latin ? ” 

In the Cambridge Local there are set books (one to be 
chosen out of four). Virgil is usually selected, and (I am 
told) is frequently “ crammed.” 

(b) Composition. 

In Latin, five sentences and a piece of continuous prose 
are set. 

Varying opinions are expressed as to this paper. One 
declaims against the habit of setting ‘‘ traps ” ; and I have 
gone into this with some care. Take as examples from 
past papers such sentences as the following (that of 1929 
was a fair one): ‘‘ I do not advise you to use the sword 
which you bought yesterday to cut this meat.” Here there 


are six concentrated difficulties, each legitimate, but too 
many together, namely: moneo construction, utor and 
ablative, gender of ensis, relative clause inside an ut-clause, 
word for “to cut,” gender and declension of caro (this 
word was supplied). Or “ The man whose chariot ran 
against a tree said that no one would have planted it there 
had he not been a fool.” Here, again, the difficulties are 
ordinary, but are too concentrated. The recent tendency, 
however, in Latin, seems to be easy sentences and hard 
prose (written specially for the occasion, not taken, as 
formerly, from an English author). 

In Greek prose, the position is not so serious, for only 
seven sentences are set (in one and a half hours). The 
examinee has time to look before he leaps. Also, Greek 
candidates are, on the average, abler in languages than 
those who take Latin as a compulsory subject, as many 
do. It may be suggested that a short piece of continuous 
prose should be set for translation into Greek. And, in 
both Latin and Greek, teachers would welcome composition 
requiring a little experience in recasting, such as a boy 
of sixteen should be capable of. This involves getting hold 
of the meaning of the English, and expressing it to the 
best advantage in Latin, using one’s own, possibly limited, 
vocabulary. 

The upshot of these criticisms is that the papers should 
be less a test of language, and more a test of a boy’s know- 
ledge of the legacy left by the two foremost ancient civi- 
lizations; and in any future changes, which need not 
involve any ultimate lowering of the standard, the needs 
should be borne in mind of those who have neither had a 
foundation of classics laid in the preparatory schools, nor 
can afford the time which is spent on classics in the public 
schools. 

I may end by expressing my appreciation of the kindness 
of those who, in answer to my questions, have sent valuable 
information on which the preceding statements are based. 


The Nursing Service of Great Britain: A Career for Girls 
By HEsSTER VINEY, S.R.N. (College of Nursing) 


INCE the outbreak of War in 1914 the nursing profession 
of Great Britain has been the subject of considerable 
and far-reaching reforms. The great expansion of the 
profession during the War, the organization of an auxiliary 
nursing service by Voluntary Aid Detachments, and the 
general dislocation of national life which extended into 
the period of demobilization, made re-organization a matter 
at once urgent and essential to the welfare of the nursing 
profession. 

The representative association for nurses, the College of 
Nursing, was founded in 1916 by the leaders of the nursing 
profession. The College actively supported the principle of 
State registration for nurses from its foundation, and in 
1919 the Nurses’ Registration Act was placed upon the 
Statute book. By this Act the General Nursing Council 
was set up and charged with the following duties : (a) The 
approval of hospitals as training schools to be recognized 
as such under the Act. (b) The conduct of the State 
examinations which the nurses must pass in order to be 
State-registered. (c) The maintenance of the State Register 
of Nurses. (d) The registration of the uniform approved 
for State-registered nurses, which is protected, as is the 
uniform of the Navy and Army. 

This Act safeguards the nurse as well as the general public. 

The State Register, which is maintained by the General 
Nursing Council, contains the following parts: (1) The 
General Part of the Register for nurses trained in approved 
general hospital training schools. (2) Supplementary 
Parts of the Register for: male nurses, mental hospital 
nurses, mental defectives, nurses, sick children’s nurses, 
fever nurses. 


To qualify to place her name on the Register, a nurse 
must comply with the following conditions : (1) She must 
be 21 years of age. (2) She must show a certificate, or 
give satisfactory proof of her training and good conduct, 
in an institution or training school approved by the 
General Nursing Council. (3) She must have passed the 
examinations conducted by the General Nursing Council 
qualifying her to place her name upon the appropriate 
part of the State Register. 

The examinations for State registration are conducted 
three times a year in all parts of the country and approxi- 
mately 300 doctors and 460 trained nurses act regularly 
as examiners. The fee for the preliminary examination 
is {2 2s., and for the final £3 3s. The fees are inclusive 
of the initial registration and afterwards the nurses pay 
a small retaining fee of 2s. 6d. at the annual revision of 
the Register. 

The General Nursing-Councils for Scotland and Northern 
Ireland are established under separate Acts but discharge 
similar duties : reciprocity is established within the three 
parts of the United Kingdom and with the Irish Free 
State, and this reciprocity is gradually being established 
with various parts of the Empire. 

It will be seen from the preceding paragraphs that the 
basic education of a trained nurse has been carefully 
safeguarded and defined. The result of this legislation has 
been far-reaching. The hospitals, all over the country, 
have made great efforts to become approved training 
schools, and have decreased the hours on duty for the 
nurses, enlarged their educational facilities, and improved 
their teaching and training methods, and in many cases 
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a specially qualified sister tutor has been appointed. 
These reforms have been carried out alike in poor law 
and in the voluntary hospitals.. 

In choosing a training school the candidate should 
be careful to inform herself whether it be one approved 
by the General Nursing Council. Candidates apply in 
the first instance by letter to the matrons: references and 
a personal interview are required and, in most of the large 
hospitals, the nurses have a short period under the sister 
tutor in a preliminary training school before entering the 
wards. An examination is held at the end of the preliminary 
training and this is followed by a further trial period in 
the wards. 

With the final acceptance of the candidate the contract 
with the hospital is signed either for three or for four years’ 
training. 

The nurses’ training is both practical and theoretical. 
The practical work is taught in the wards by the ward 
sisters, and the theoretical work in classes by the sister 
tutors, and in lectures by the members of the medical 
and surgical staff. The nurses live in comfortable homes 
under the care of a home sister : modern hospitals provide 
good food, and recreation is encouraged, including games, 
swimming, and music. During illness the nurse has medical 
and nursing care free and without deduction of her salary : 
uniform, board, lodging, laundry allowance and professional 
training are also given free to the candidate in return for 
her services to the hospital. 

The work is hard and the discipline necessarily strict 
where such heavy responsibilities have to be assumed, 
but the atmosphere of hospital life is that of real happiness, 
keen interest and human sympathy, and it is seldom 
that a nurse does not appreciate to the full the oppor- 
tunities of her calling. 

A small salary is paid to the nurse throughout her training, 


and where the training school has adopted the Federated: 


Superannuation Scheme for Hospital Officers and Nurses, 
and has included the nurses from their second year of 
training, the nurse contributes towards her pension, 
under a scheme which allows of free migration without 
loss of pension rights. 

Great Britain is rich in hospitals which specialize in 
certain classes of cases, as eye hospitals, children’s hospitals, 
orthopaedic hospitals, &c., and in many of these the young 
nurses can take a short training and gain valuable experience 
before entering a general hospital. The certificate of a 
general hospital training school is usually required for 
administrative posts and for those involving responsibility. 
Provision is made for affiliation of hospital training schools 
under the Act of 1919, and in some cases a preliminary 
certificate reduces the length of training in a general hospital. 

Post-graduate education is offered to trained nurses in 
many branches of their work. The midwifery qualification 
is usually taken by nurses immediately after they become 
State-registered, as an increasing value is placed upon 
the certificate. 

Specialized post-graduate training can be had in the 
following branches of work: midwifery (free training: 
scholarships available) ; sister tutors’ work (scholarships 
available) ; public health work (scholarships and govern- 
ment grants available) ; district nursing (training free in 
return for a period of service); radiography; massage 
remedial gymnastics and electrical treatment; industrial 
welfare; hospital almoners’ duties; institutional house- 
keeping; orthopaedic work with sunlight treatment ; 
nursing of tropical diseases. 

For the trained nurse a wide choice of work is available : 
the State services of Navy, Army, Air Force, Prisons and 
Pensions offer her home and foreign service, good conditions 
of employment and a small pension. Service under Local 
Government will, from 1930 onwards, include employment 
in the transferred poor law infirmary hospitals as well 

as in the public health departments as health visitors, 
School nurses, &c. 


Independent branches of nursing give opportunities for 
trained women as private nurses, nurses in charge of 
nursing homes, or of organizing a private visiting nursing 
service. Institutions and hospitals employ a large number 
of trained nurses as matrons, as administrative, specialized, 
and ward sisters: as school matrons and superintendents. 
For nurses who desire educational work, the sister tutor’s 
posts offer very wide scope for interesting and constructive 
work among the probationers. The district nursing service 
absorbs a large number of trained nurses whose service 
involves social work. 

Service overseas includes work in government hospitals 
and colonial nursing services, and the wide and ever 
extending service in the mission stations and hospitals. 

The salaries earned by trained nurses vary with the 
nature of their services and with the certificates held 
in addition to their basic training, and with the size of the 
hospital and institution. 

The College of Nursing has approved two scales of 
salaries for resident and non-resident posts : 


Resident posts. For staff nurses: {60 to £70. For 
sisters: {80 to £120. For specialized sisters: {100 to 
£160, rising in some cases to £255. For matrons: {150 
to £500, varying with the size of the hospital. 

Board, lodging, uniform, laundry, attendance, medical, 
and nursing care in sickness are provided in addition. 

Non-resident posts. The non-resident scale which applies 
to public health and district nurses is: Non-resident sister 
tutors and sisters: {250 to £350. Superintendents: £375 
to £500. In addition varying allowances for cycle and car, 
subsistence, and in some cases uniform, are given. 


These scales of salaries have been vigorously promoted 
by the College of Nursing and an extensive survey made 
by the College in 1929 has shown a great improve- 
ment in the salaries paid by voluntary and poor law 
hospitals. The salaries tend to rise to the scale approved 
by the College of Nursing. 

The College has conducted an active campaign in favour 
of better salaries for the public health nurses working in 
Local Government Service, and these have of recent years 
tended to improve with the promotion of the College scale. 

There is therefore in the nursing profession of to-day 
a wide scope of service of an interesting and varied nature 
for educated women. When a girl, still at school, decides 
to take up nursing, there is a difficulty in deciding upon 
the best way of filling in the time between leaving school 
and entering a training school. This period can be best 
employed with some practice in real home life and by a 
domestic science training, or a course at the mothercraft 
training centre, or by entering one of the orthopaedic 
hospitals where girls may take a two years’ training from 
the age of 18 years.* A teaching diploma is an excellent 
preliminary qualification: for those who can afford it a 
university degree in science or art leads to the important 
posts. A nursery school training is a useful one to have 
where the girl is aiming at public health work. The social 
science diplomas and certificates offered by various universi- 
ties equip a candidate suitably to deal with the problems 
of district and public health work, and any preliminary 
study and experience on nutrition will aid towards a post 
as a dietitian on qualifying. 

The College of Nursing will send to any girls’ school on 
application a nurse-lecturer who can give to the older 
pupils an outline of the work of nurses and some practical 
suggestions on a nursing career. These lectures have been 
held all over the country during the last few years and 
appear to have been appreciated by the girls in the schools. 
Leaflets giving full particulars may be obtained from the 
College of Nursing, Henrietta St., Cavendish Sq., W.1., where 
advice will be given and where the girls may come at any 
time on appointment and discuss the question of a nursing 
career with one of the trained nurses on the College Staff. 


* Fever and Children’s hospitals allow girls to enter for their training before 
they are 21 years old. 
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The prospects for trained nurses are good to-day: for 
those who are well qualified and prepared to work hard 
there is no unemployment. The opportunities for post- 
graduate education are increasing. The nurses control 
their professional affairs through their representation upon 
the General Nursing Council and through their professional 
organization. 

The Nursing Service makes a definite appeal to women. 
It places them outside the fierce competition with men, 
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characteristic of other types of employment, and gives 
them work of an absorbing and natural interest, which 
constantly calls forth their highest powers of humanity and 
intelligence. Successful women can obtain posts involving 
administrative work of great importance and positions of 
trust and responsibility, and for the modern girl with 
her health and enthusiasm there could perhaps be no 
happier career open to her than that of the nursing pro- 
fession. 
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Team Work for the First School Examination : The Modern Language 
Aspect 


By GEOFFREY H. CHAsE, B.A., (Hons.) Modern Language Master, Latymer School, Edmonton 


N many schools where there are several teachers of 

French, it seems to be an accepted principle that when 
the pupils reach the matriculation class or classes they 
should be handed over to the fortunate (or unfortunate) 
teacher or teachers who, through seniority or recognized 
competence, will be held responsible for the success or 
otherwise of their respective class in the examination. In 
some schools of medium size containing three or sometimes 
four teachers of the subject, the two matriculation classes 
are taken by the senior teacher. This happens in a few 
schools only, for in most cases the senior teacher takes the 
A form and another teacher will be responsible for the B 
form. This course inevitably suggests to the malicious, 
if any such exist within the teaching profession, a serious 
reflection on the capabilities of the senior teacher. 

However, human nature being what it is, few senior 
modern language teachers will run the risk of spoiling 
their average of passes and honours by giving up their 
carefully graded A form to another, in order themselves 
to undertake the hazardous task of grappling with a hetero- 
geneous bunch of pious hopes. The whole thing smacks 
too much of the averages of the professional cricketer, 
and as long as examination results are the only standard 
by which a teacher’s ability can be gauged, nothing short 
of some sort of collective responsibility will alter it. Some- 
thing is wrong, for in most cases the senior teacher is the 
best and most inspiring teacher, and border-line cases in 
the lower form are deprived of his or her help in their 
critical year. The following suggestions refer to modern 
languages, and particularly French, but they may equally 
apply to some other subjects in the school curriculum. 


COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


Would it not be better for the two or more teachers of 
French to be collectively responsible for the one or more 
matriculation forms ? It must of course be assumed that 
the teachers in a recognized public or secondary school 
are efficient. In quite small schools where there is only 
one qualified teacher of French what follows will not apply. 

Of the periods devoted each week to French in the 
matriculation year, a whole or a portion must be occupied 
with the following: prose composition, free composition, 
grammar, reader, conversation, dictation, &c. Now each 
of us, if we have ever thought seriously about our subject, 
has a definite opinion of the respective importance of each 
of these branches, and in addition, probably has a different 
method of attack in all of them. The pupils will be at a 
stage in their mental development when they are beginning 
to discover that the subject means something to them, 
and to find that difficulties viewed from different angles 
tend to diminish. There may be teachers who excel in 
the teaching of every branch of their subject, but most of 
us are conscious of our strong points (and our weaknesses) 
and we have our preferences. All other things being equal, 
a teacher will show more enthusiasm and have greater 
Success in his favourite branch or branches, especially if 


he can concentrate upon them for the one or two periods 
a week when he meets the matriculation class in question. 
Five periods a week with the same class, with the examina- 
tion bogy before them, is a strain upon pupils and teacher 
alike. If the periods are shared between two, three or 
more teachers, there can be little danger of monotony 
with its subsequent lack of interest. 

The different accents, provided none is too atrocious, will 
help the ears of the pupils, and if in speaking our mother 
tongue we are addicted to the repeated use of certain 
words or phrases which characterize our conversation, 
still more do we differ from one another when using a 
foreign language. The pupils’ vocabulary should greatly 
benefit. 

PREPARATION OF LESSONS 


A teacher who takes a matriculation class once, or at 
most twice a week, will unconsciously look upon this part 
of his work as something in the nature of an event, and 
if a young teacher, he will be encouraged to devote especial 
care and thought to the preparation of his lessons ; while 
an old hand will not fail to welcome this new release from 
individual bondage, and re-act accordingly. All will profit 
from added zeal. The correction of written work can be 
shared willingly and profitably among all concerned. 

To the objection that the above system might cramp 
a teacher who is anxious and competent to teach all 
branches of his subject, it may be replied that in the 
following year he might change his particular branch, 
and if the senior teacher approves, a sort of general post 
can take place every year; if this pleases the teachers, 
that is so much gained. 

Experience gained in schools where collective responsi- 
bility has been in force has shown that it was popular with 
both pupils and staff. Pupils have confided in parents 
that they liked one teacher for grammar but not for 
conversation, that another teacher got them on well in 
conversation but would not or could not teach any grammar, 
&c. Aneven more important result from the point of view 
of the harmonious co-operation of all concerned, was the 
fact that no teacher hesitated to consult another when in 
difficulties, for fear of showing apparent ignorance of his 
subject, and jealousy between teachers of the same subject 
could not survive. 


IN MATRICULATION YEAR ONLY ? 


Just as many people advocate the return of the general 
form master in the lowest forms for all subjects, so it is 
surely better to leave the earlier French or German classes, 
as a general rule, in the sole charge of individual language 
teachers. In any case, as the pupils rise in the school they 
are probably taught by at least two different teachers 
before reaching the critical year, and, apart from funda- 
mentals, these teachers do not cover the same ground, 
and a fresh treatment of subject or a new point of view 
does not apply. 

This collective effort need not stop at the first school 
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examination ; it may be continued with perhaps greater 
advantage in post-matriculation work where the literature, 
prose, essay, &c., involve even greater expenditure of time 
for preparation and correction, whereas the pupils being 
maturer, derive even greater benefit from the different 
methods of the teachers. 


THE SENIOR LANGUAGE TEACHER 


Under the present system, the senior teacher, if a 
specialist, usually takes the A matriculation form as well 
as all the post-matriculation work. In a large school this 
necessarily takes up all his or her time, and all free periods 
and much time out of school must be devoted to preparation, 
corrections, drawing up of the syllabus, organization, &c. 
Little or no time is available for adequate supervision in 
the lower forms, and any actual teaching lower down the 
school is out of the question. The latter is surely a serious 
matter in the case of a gifted language teacher. 

Under the system of collective responsibility, the senior 
language teacher is still technically responsible for the 
success of the pupils in the examinations, but with shared 
burdens in the upper school, he or she can spend more 
time seeing that the subject is being taught on the right 
lines lower down, for it is in these lower forms that the 
pupils are made or marred for the matriculation year. 
As for post-matriculation students, they would have made 
their mark in their subject in any case most likely and 
they are hardly products of the teaching as a whole. 
Scholarships to the universities are usually the result of 
specialized teaching to exceptional pupils. 


EFFECT UPON THE TIME-TABLE 


Any system involving an allotment of teaching periods 
which cannot be embodied in the school time-table without 


complicating the many difficulties of the modern curriculum, 
would stand little chance of being adopted. In the present 
case no complications should arise. The senior language 
teacher, after consultation with his assistants, would make 
out his own scheme, after the head master or mistress 
had allotted a definite number of periods a week to all the 
teachers of the subject. 


The simplest method would be for the two or more 
matriculation forms to be shared among the two or more 
teachers. This, however, would not afford the senior 
teacher much relief unless he took sections of the subject 
not involving homework—which is scarcely likely ; even 
then he would gain no periods in which to see something 
of the work in the junior part of the school. In order to 
do this he could, however, teach one or more weekly 
periods, each taken from the five periods a week of some 
lower form or forms; and while thus getting a closer 
insight into the conditions in the school as a whole, he 
could allow any teacher he displaced, possibly a young and 
enthusiastic one, to take a share in the task of stimulating 
and guiding the efforts of the examination pupils. 


This must of course be left to the discretion of the senior 
teachers in the various schools, and unless they have 
complete confidence in their assistants, they will not 
entrust them with such vital work. It is a matter of 
opinion, however, whether an incompetent teacher does 
more harm higher up the school than lower down; and 
how can the teaching capacity of such be tested unless 
senior teachers have the time to hear them before a class, 
or have an opportunity to take their classes themselves 
at regular intervals ? 


That, however, is scarcely relevant to the matter under 
consideration. 


An Approach to Free Secondary Education for All 


By Evan T. Davis, M.A., Member of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 


N Circular 1404 the Board of Education indicated that, 
in view of the rather sudden intrusion of the problem 
of providing for the full-time education of children up to 
15 years of age, authorities might require a date later than 
the end of November last (the date laid down in the 
Board's Circular 1397) for the submission of complete 
programmes of progressive development of their education 
services. In point of fact it is probable that the Board has, 
even now, received very few complete schemes finally 
authorized by county councils, where that is necessary. 
The proposal to raise the school age to 15 and to re- 
crganize the whole of elementary education, including the 
rural schools, has attracted so much attention, touched so 
many vested interests—and stirred not a few antagon- 
isms—that local education authorities are finding them- 
selves in rather serious difficulties on questions of proce- 
dure. On the one hand it is not a very difficult matter to 
sketch out a general scheme of reorganization within the 
few months of grace allowed by Circular 1404. The danger 
is that when the details of such schemes are published in 
the local Press—as they must inevitably be published— 
the fact that they are provisional and tentative is entirely 
overlooked, and opposition is created and stiffened in 
advance, and prejudices which affect later attempts at 
conference are created. If, on the other hand, an 
authority determines to submit to the Board only such 
schemes as have been finally approved by parents, 
teachers, managers and authority then the “ days of grace ” 
are all too short, even for the most modest programme. 
This is particularly true of rural areas where hitherto 
the spread of the idea of reorganization has been rather 
leisurely. 
In the case of local education authorities in Wales a 


very substantial additional difficulty has now become 
clear by the publication of Circular 168 by the Welsh 
Department of the Board of Education. It is not suggested 
that the department is to be blamed for the creation of the 
difficulty ; rather is it to be congratulated for putting 
forward as a practical issue considerations which must 
have been in the minds of many educationists in Wales for 
many years. 

Briefly this is the difficulty. In almost every small 
country town in Wales there is a secondary school drawing 
its pupils from a sparsely populated area. In a scheme of 
reorganization are local education authorities to suggest 
the setting up of central (or modern) schools side by side 
with these secondary schools, or should the secondary 
school buildings be extended so as to provide secondary 
education for all in a school with two sides—a “ grammar 
side ” and a “‘ modern side’’ (to adopt the nomenclature 
of the Hadow Report)? In the populous area of Wales 
the industrial depression has been so serious for so many 
years that local education authorities have been quite 
unable to proceed with absolutely necessary building 
provision for secondary education. Take the case of the 
County of Glamorgan. Here the authority has done very 
little with reorganization because it believes, and has 
published its belief, in free secondary education differ- 
entiated in type to suit different capacities. That it has 
been consistent in this view is clearly shown by the fact 
that, as early as 1908, it set up a number of higher-elemen- 
tary schools which it equipped to approximate as nearly 
as possible to what the Hadow Report later called the 
‘“ modern ’’ school. These higher elementary schools were 
limited as to scope by the fact that children could not be 
compelled to remain in them beyond the age of 14, and 
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because they were sustained out of elementary education, 
not higher, rates. Now the Glamorganshire County Council 
finds ıtself compelled to put forward a building programme, 
for educational development, costing £4,000,000. 

Is it to tinker with a scheme of central schools in which 
it does not believe, or is it to put forward a bold scheme for 
free secondary education for all? If it adopts the first 
course it may have, very soon, to undo a good deal of the 
work it will have done. If it adopts the second course 
important considerations arise, some of which are dealt 
with in the Circular of the Welsh Department. 


When the Welsh Intermediate Education Act was 
passed in 1889 enthusiasm for secondary education mani- 
fested itself in the determination of almost every town in 
Wales to secure for itself a secondary school. Considerable 
sums were collected and a “ battle of the sites” com- 
menced. In very many cases in rural areas secondary 
schools were set up in very small country towns and it says 
much for the working class in Wales that, by dint of self- 
sacrifice, for which it would be difficult to find a parallel, 
most of these schools have become seriously overcrowded, 
whilst they have become hopelessly inadequate for modern 
conceptions of secondary education. There were people 
at that time, who pleaded that it would be very much 
better to build fewer, but larger, schools drawing from wider 
areas, and Circular 168 appears to give point to their 
criticism. But in their day, and according to the circum- 
stances of that time, the pioneers of Welsh secondary edu- 
cation were right, for the mere fact of having a secondary 
school of its own has deepened in each centre a tradition 
—an intimate tradition—of passionate loyalty to secondary 
education over a very large area. The Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act clearly intended that secondary schools 
should have two sides—intimately related, of course—1.e. 
‘intermediate ” and ‘ technical,’’ and this was true of 
them in the early stages though the “technical” has 
almost entirely given place to the more purely academic 
under the stress of competition for results and the influence 
of the University of Wales. A Departmental Committee on 
Rural Education in Wales, which has been sitting for about 
two years, has considered the point to be of such moment 
that it has anticipated its report and sent on to the Welsh 
Department an “ expression of view ” “ that alterations in 
the secondary school regulations should be made which 
would render it permissible to carry on in the same 
secondary school building the two types of education: 
(a) that for children up to the age of 16 and over, and (b) 
that for children up to the age of 15.” 


The Circular points out the difficulties in the way of 
accepting these suggestions just now, but says that it is 
clear that, in an attempt at making up the serious deficiency 
in secondary schools accommodation, and at bringing the 
curricula of such schools into closer touch with the needs 
of industry, commerce, and agriculture, local education 
authorities must be influenced very deeply by the sugges- 
tion put forward by the Committee. The Circular proceeds 
to say that the Board ‘‘ would offer no objection to suitable 
arrangements being made for the common use, by the 
pupils of the secondary schools and the pupils in associated 
central or senior schools, of playing fields, central halls, 
dining rooms, gymnasia, art rooms, practical instruction 
and other special rooms. Where such arrangements are 
carried into effect, approved adjustments between elemen- 
tary and higher education funds would be necessary.” 

Consultation between the heads of secondary and 
associated schools is indicated as being desirable, especially 
in the matter of the selection of suitable pupils for the two 
sides of the bipartite school, and for transfer from one side 
to the other. As to management, it is suggested that the 
governing body of.the secondary school should become 
the district sub-committee of the education committee 
for all forms of post-primary education in the district. It is 
pointed out that the school entrance test might then become 
a qualifying rather than a competitive test. Authorities 
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are asked to take care lest, in widening the scope of 
secondary schools, their standards should be lowered. 
One of the leading educational weeklies says of this 
Circular that it “ offers so little real guidance to authorities 
faced by the difficult problem of organizing post-primary 
education efficiently, economically, universally, and without 
overlapping that it is difficult to see why it should ever have 
been issued.” This criticism is scarcely deserved. The 
Circular has done a real service in bringing difficulties to a 
head. Its fault is not lack of courage or leadership, but that 
it has appeared too late, unless the date of raising the school 
age is to be delayed at least two years in Wales. Following 
upon the suggestions of the Circular, negotiations extending 
over a considerable period should be commenced at once. 
It would have been extremely unwise of the department to 
have gone into details and to have prejudged issues which 
have scarcely been explored at all, and which deeply con- 
cern interests which may be described, not unfairly, as 
“ vested.” 


The position bristles with difficulties. Each school is 
governed by a scheme drawn up, and capable of being 
amended, under an elaborate procedure which is entirely out 
of accord with the spirit of these swift-moving days. The 
specific components of these schemes were out of date more 
than ten years ago, and local education authorities, time and 
again, protested to this effect, but nothing has been done. 
With the general acceptance of the principle of post- 
primary education as a unified, though diversified, process, 
their continued existence is farcical and disastrous. 


The idea of “ associate use ” of the same buildings would 
appear to be impracticable except where the school is run 
by one head and one staff. Are the teachers on the 
“grammar ” side to be paid the Burnham secondary 
scale whilst those on the ‘‘ modern ” side are paid the elemen- 
tary scale ? If the head has spent a long life under con- 
ditions which have governed Welsh secondary education 
up to the present, will he and his secondary assistants adapt 
themselves readily to the new needs of the ‘‘ modern” 
side ? Are fees to be charged on the “ grammar ” side 
for the whole period of school life, or are both sides to be 
free up to 15 years of age, fees being charged on the 
“grammar ” side only after that age ? Are rooms on the 
“grammar ” side to be built for classes not exceeding 
thirty, whilst those on the ‘‘ modern ” side are built for classes 
of forty? These are but a few of the difficulties. The 
experiment is well worth trying—in fact, it is inevitable— 
but schemes under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
must go, secondary education in Wales must be free—it is 
largely so at present—and ‘‘ One service, one code of 
regulations.” must be the ruling principle. 


A JEANNE D’ARC SCHOLARSHIP.—In connection with the 
Jeanne d’Arc Quincentenary celebrations which began last 
year at Orléans, there is a proposal to found a Jeanne d'Arc 
scholarship, to be held at the British Institute in Paris. Jeanne 
has always been a great heroine of English boys and girls, and 
it is suggested that they should be given an opportunity for 
practical expression of their admiration by contributing to 
this fund. A collection of ten coloured postcards, reproductions 
of well-known pictures, has been published, illustrating some 
of the episodes in Jeanne’s life. They would be very useful 
illustrative material for lessons on the life of Jeanne, and their 
purchase would be the means of helping the fund, as they 
will be sold at a small profit which will be used for that purpose. 
In addition, there are two sepia wall-pictures, suitable for class 
rooms. The subject of one is Jeanne in her father’s garden, 
listening to her voices. The subject of the other is Jeanne’s 
first entry into Orléans, when the townspeople first caught 
sight of one whom they had already begun to look upon as a 
deliverer. Sample packets of the postcards may be had for 
1s. Id. each packet. Orders for ten or more packets, Is. each. 
The price of the wall pictures is 4s. each, post free. Orders should 
be sent to Miss Maydwell, Woodland House, Woodfieldside, 
Blackwood, Mon. 
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The House System in the Secondary Day School 
By R F. Bairey, M.A., Quarry Bank High School, Liverpool 


T has long been usual for secondary day schools to be 
organized for certain purposes by ‘“‘ Houses.” In 
recent years the practice has spread both among elemen- 
tary schools and among boys’ clubs. At the same time the 
extent to which these houses function varies widely from 
school to school. 

It may be worth while therefore to consider what are 
the educational advantages in the boarding school’s house 
organization which makes the adoption of an analogous 
system valuable to the day school ; what are the conditions 
necessary for the preservation of these advantages in the 
altered circumstances of the day school; and how far 
these conditions can be met in actual practice. 

It is typical of English opportunism that the house 
system owes its origin to no educational principles, but 
simply to the need of supervising boys who came to lodge 
in the neighbourhood of a school for the sake of its teach- 
ing. As a result of this fact, the widest variations in the 
organization of houses is found in different boarding 
schools. In some only a few senior boys have separate 
studies, either singly or in small groups; in others every 
boy has his own little sanctum, if only a sitting-room 
cubicle ; in others again there are studies for groups of four 
or five, who may in some cases be all of equal standing, in 
others of various ages with a comparatively senior boy as 
“study monitor.” On only two points will every house 
master agree: first, that only by a miracle can any house 
organized differently from his own turn out satisfactory 
boys ; second, that in spite of this fact the house system 
in the boarding school is the key to its success as a training 
ground of character. The advantages he sees in it will on 
analysis prove, I think, to be six in number. 

First, it provides an excellent means of harnessing the 
“team spirit '’—itself a sublimation of the gang spirit. 
Not only is inter-house rivalry keener than inter-school 
nvalry just in proportion as supporters and opponents are 
better known to one another. In a school of any size, to 
play for the school must always be the privilege of the few ; 
but to represent their house in some sport or other falls 
to the lot of most boys before they leave. There is always, 
of course, the danger of house patriotism killing school 
patriotism ; but if the influence of the house master is 
wise and unselfish a house will nearly always feel that the 
service of the school is its first claim to a good reputation 
for itself. 

Second, it provides a trying-out ground for positions of 
authority among the boys themselves. A house monitor 
learns his job among a comparatively small group of boys 
whom he knows and who know him well. Where house 
monitors have any real position, a headmaster should 
practically never make a mistake in the appointment of 
school prefects. Moreover, only a very small proportion 
of the boys in a school can hope for positions of authority 
in the school as a whole. The house system provides much 
wider scope for that invaluable training which responsi- 
bility among his fellows gives to a boy. 

Third, if the school is large the headmaster cannot hope 
for that intimate knowledge of boys which is needed for the 
individual training of their brains or characters ; the form 
master’s influence vanishes almost as soon as it is ‘apparent ; 
the house master with some forty boys under his daily 
care can really get to know their individual possibilities 
and difficulties. In most schools it is he who advises a boy 
as to his choice of subjects or career, who checks his follies, 
and who fosters his ideals; it is nearly always the house 
master on whom the boy will afterwards look back as the 
chief help in his growth to manhocd. If two or three 
junior masters are attached as tutors to a house, an element 
of individual advice and additional continuity will also be 
added to a boy’s intellectual career. 

Fourth, good leaven will more quickly leaven the whole 


school if it can first raise the tone of the smaller com- 
munity of the house; while, conversely, a bad influence will 
probably come te the surface and be seen for what it is 
more quickly in the house and before corruption has time to 
spread very widely. 

Fifth, the amenities and courtesies of home life can 
more easily be retained in a household of forty than in an 
institution numbering some hundreds—especially perhaps 
if the house master is blessed with a wife both wise and 
warm-hearted. In a school where meals are taken in houses, 
the tablecloths will always be cleaner than in a school 
where the boys all feed in a common hall. 

Lastly, there is an advantage to the masters themselves. 
The locus parentis is to nine schoolmasters out of ten 
the most inspiring feature of their profession. Only a 
few can hope, and many do not wish, to be headmasters, 
but a large proportion can look forward to finding in their 
houses the anxious but intense joys of great responsibility, 
and the reward of grateful friendships. 

If the only advantage that it is sought to transfer to the 
day school is the team spirit, a large measure of success 
can be obtained without any great reorganization— 
especially if playing-fields are adequate for all the houses 
to play games simultaneously. This advantage is largely 
attained in many schools, and in some the same corporate 
rivalry is successfully introduced into the sphere of work 
and conduct by a system of good and bad marks for the 
house. In these cases house masters are usually appointed 
with a small administrative duty of keeping house records 
and a rather indefinite field for encouragement or exhor- 
tation. But even in these circumstances ‘ house spirit ” 
is likely to be confined to Special activities, and the idea of 
‘“ the good of the house ” has not the same moral content 
that it has in a boarding school. 

If we are to carry the full benefits of the house system 
over to the day school, it is essential that house masters 
should have real freedom and powers of initiative; that 
house monitors should have real responsibility, and a field 
in which to exercise it; that each house should have a 
real local habitation of its own—even if in teaching periods 
this has to be given over to class work ; and above all that 
adequate time should be given both for working by houses, 
when the tutors or directors of studies carry out their 
duties, and for free corporate life as a house—and by 
“ free” I do not mean voluntary, it is of the essence of 
the idea that the house life should be shared in by all its 
members and should be neither an optional after-school- 
hours hobby for those who care for it, nor just an occasional 
social function. 

Not less than four and a half hours a week devoted to 
houses are essential for these purposes. 

Are the difficulties involved insuperable? I am quite 
sure they are not, but that many solutions exist, differently 
adapted to different schools. If the scheme outlined below 
appears very dogmatic, I hope my readers will not think 
that I wish to propound the solution of the problem; I 
only wish to explain @ solution which has been found to 
work in a particular case. 

The school will be divided into houses on a territorial 
basis, so that family friends will be sure of being in the 
same house. This will make more of a reality of the division 
than would arbitrary selection, and in practice the danger 
of one house becoming too large numerically will not often 
be found to arise. If it does, a slight change in house 
boundaries for future entrants will soon restore the balance. 
Houses will, of course, have some distinctive marking in 
their caps; two class-rooms will belong to each house ; in 
these the boys will keep their books and live and move 
and have their being out of school hours; here and in the 
changing rooms will the house monitors ‘exercise control ; 
they may also be made responsible for bringing the house 
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to the assembly hall for prayers. The beauty and decora- 
tion of their house rooms will fall to the care of its more 
artistic members. 

On one afternoon in the week an hour and a half will be 
given to organized games as a house; in these periods the 
coaching and supervision of juniors will largely be in the 
hands of senior boys. On each of two other afternoons 
three-quarters of an hour will be devoted to supervised 
homework and an equal time to the free activities of the 
house. 

The homework period will give the senior house master 
(and his assistants) the opportunity of studying his boys’ 
mental powers ; during it he will move about among them, 
give advice where it is needed, examine the faults in their 
old exercises, and find out which are the lazy and which 
are the dull, egging on the former and giving the latter 
a little private coaching. Now is the time when—if his 
relations with his pupils are healthy—he will learn that 
Mr. Binks goes too fast for Jones, or that Mr. Jinks does 
not realize that Smith becomes frightened when he is 
shouted at—and so on. When he has had a boy in these 
homework classes for three years, there will not be much 
of his intellectual make-up that the house master will not 
understand. With a suitable allocation of assistant house 
masters (say two to each house of seventy boys) enough 
specialist knowledge will probably be available even for 
meeting the sixth form bov’s difficulties. 

The free activity periods will be as elastic as possible. 
Sometimes, it may be, the house will meet as a whole for 
a house run or to prepare for a house entertainment. 
Sometimes it will split up into small parties; the literary 
will be found in the library, the mechanical in the work- 
shop, rising cricket talent at the nets, and a few idlers, 
perhaps, on penal servitude in the house room. The house 
masters in these periods will be mainly acting in an 
advisory capacity, or supervising scientific or artistic 
enthusiasts in the laboratory or the art room. The life 
of the period will depend on the house monitors—on their 
powers both of discipline and of inspiration. With a really 
keen and live set of monitors the whole house will buzz 
with energy and the. worst drones will be roused to some 
sort of activity. Now too—and in times like the breaks— 
will boys have to learn to spend leisure in close proximity 
with neighbours not of their own choosing; it is the 
nearest approach afforded by the day school to the 
invaluable training in toleration and the repression of anti- 
social manners afforded by the study and dormitory life 
of a good boarding school. In these periods once more 
will the infection of good and bad qualities be most pro- 
nounced ; now will the really sound house monitor begin 
to feel that it is a matter of moment to him whether his 
house turns out sound or shoddy products—and this 
feeling will soon be extended to the still less controlled 
life out of school hours. It might be thought that there 
is a danger of out of school interests and hobbies being 
too much cut up among the houses to the detriment of 
school societies. In practice this is not found to be the case ; 
rather, the opportunities of individual preparation afforded 
by the “ free activity ” periods tend to provide the various 
school societies with a fuller supply of members ready to 
take an active and constructive part when these societies 
meet as a whole. In a school which draws on a small area, 
meetings of these school societies—such as a debating 
society or a scout troop—will normally take place in the 
evenings, but it is not difficult to make occasional rearrange- 
ments of house periods so as to give the whole school a 
free activity period simultaneously, if one is needed, for 
a lecture or some special meeting. 

The problem of finding some room for the refinements 
of home life is not so pressing in the day school as in the 
boarding school; but even in the day school it is not a 
bad thing if the boys feel for the appearance of their house 
rooms some of the pride that their parents take in the neat- 
ness of their gardens or the polish of their door knobs at 
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home, while it is possible that the interest which parents 
who are neighbours of one another may take in the school 
house to which their sons owe a common loyalty may 
strengthen the mutual regard of school and home. 

It may be necessary for purposes of organization to 
bring some of the ordinary school subjects under the house 
system; if so, there are some advantages (though there 
are also disadvantages) in doing gymnastics and scripture 
by houses ; in the former case the team spirit comes into 
play ; in the latter it will probably be found that one at 
least of the masters attached to a house is prepared to 
teach the subject not as an unwelcome necessity, while at 
any rate the boys will be taught by some one whom they 
get to know fairly intimately and with whom they do not 
feel ill at ease. 

The senior house master’s position both as overseer of 
studies and personal counsellor and as director of the 
house’s corporate life is highly responsible; and the head- 
master must be prepared to trust him and to give him 
very considerable freedom to work out his own ideas; he 
must be prepared to see some houses acquiring a person- 
ality rather different from that which he would seek to 
develop in his own house if he had one; but—unless he 
feels himself to be so complete a superman that the in- 
fluence of his own unmixed personality is more valuable 
than the stimulating interplay of the characters of the 
four or five most carefully chosen members of his staff— 
he will not repine at this, nor at the fact that the house 
master will loom larger in a boy’s mind than he does 
himself. At the same time he will watch all the houses 
and will not hesitate to subordinate the house master to 
himself if he feels that his line of action is ın conflict with 
the interest of the school. 

He will, moreover, retain a right of veto on the appoint- 
ment of house monitors, and the school prefects will be 
directly responsible to him only. In practice, unless he is. 
very unfortunate, he will very rarely experience any con- 
flict of opinion with his house masters that cannot be 
resolved by friendly discussion; he will find too that in 
his own difficulties the counsel of his senior assistants will 
not only be the more sympathetic, it will be informed by 
an experience of problems more or less similar to his own ; 
the house master, for example, will, except in graver matters, 
be the normal recipient of complaints or of communica- 
tions from parents. The school will be fortunate if it has 
a sufficient number of small rooms or cubby holes for each 
senior house master to have something which he can call 
a study of his own in which he can see boys in private. 

In all schools it is a matter of experience that the un- 
restrained intercourse of boys and masters in school 
societies, in expeditions, and in games adds to mutual 
understanding and appreciation. With a full house system 
no boys or masters should come outside this unifying 
influence, the value of which is intensified by the fact that 
the bonds of sympathy are formed by a common social 
aim as well as a common interest. From day to day house 
masters and boys are engaged in discussing the common 
affairs of the house, in telling one another the family jokes 
of the house as well as helping one another to work out 
its serious purpose. From such intercourse, in light matters 
and in grave, springs a frankness and respect which colour 
the whole life of the school—in teaching periods as well 
as in house periods—and which go far to break down the 
artificial barriers between boys and masters that may 
so easily destroy the best master’s power to help and to 
lead. 

If the time for ordinary teaching is not to be unduly 
curtailed, a full house system does involve some extension 
of school hours. In practice the boys soon accept this as a 
natural law—the more readily because of the comparative 
liberty of action in some of the house periods; with the 
staff it appears to weigh little against the advantage of a 
focus of personal interest and the greater scope for personal 

(Continued on page 98) 
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PIONEERS OF PROGRESS 
Stories of Social History, 1750-1920 
By C. 8. 8. Higham, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Qs. 64. 


ENGLAND IN MODERN TIMES, 1714-1902 
By Robert M. Rayner, B.A. With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo. §s. 


THE MODERN WORLD 
Europe from the French Revolution to the ae of Nations. 
By F. 8. Marvin. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


NEW BOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY 


THE WORLD. A General Geography 
By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
ENGLISH Ep1TION. With Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
GENERAL EDITOR: L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 


AN INTERMEDIATE COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc. 
Part I. Commodities and World Trade. With Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Part II. The Economic Geography of the Leading Countries. With Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE TRADE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 
By Vera Anstey, B.Sc. (Econ.). With Maps, Diagrams, and Tables. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 
By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc. (Lond.), and Elsa C. Stamp, B.A. 
With Illustrations in the Text. Small demy 4to. Part I. Map Reading Exercises. 94. 
Part II. Climatic Exercises. 9d. Part III. Graphical and Regional Exercises. 9d. 
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Crown 8vo. : 
A Key for use of Teachers only. 5s. 4d. post free. 


LYEPOPEE DE ROLAND ET DE CHARLEMAGNE 
By W. G. Hartog, M.A., Litt.D. (Paris). Crown 8vo. Qs. 


MODERN TALES FROM FRANCE 

An Anthology of French Humour 

Edited by Frederick C. Roe, M.A., L. és L. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. _ 

LONGMANS’ MODERN FRENCH PLAYS 
Edited by F. S. SHEARS, B.D., L. és L., D. de l’Univ., and E. CASATI, L. és L. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

LE JEU DE AR ET DE LA MORT 

By Romain Ro 
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Pièce en Quatre Actes, en Vers. 
By Miguel Zamacois. 

KNOCK OU LE TRIOMPHE DE LA MÉDECINE 
Comédie en Trois Actes. 
By Jules Romains. 


A GERMAN COMPOSITION 
With Grammatical Notes and Phrases and Parallel German Passages. 
By J. River, M.A., and Dr. O. Vollenweider. 
Crown 8vo. Lrobable price, 2g. 6d. 


A GERMAN COURSE. PART I. 
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responsibility. Moreover, the senior house master in each 
house should if possible be regarded by the governing body 
as holding a post of special responsibility, entitling him to 
special remuneration. 

The number of boys to each house must depend a good 
deal on the circumstances of the individual school. Perhaps 
it may be suggested that eighty is an upper limit, above 
which the house master will be unable to treat his boys 
individually, and a family feeling will be impossible ; 
forty is a lower limit below which a house will be unable 
to find sufficient boys suitable for house monitors, or 
sufficient masters to act as house tutors. 


It is, I hope, apparent that a house system is of value to 
any but the very smallest schools, but it will be obvious 
that its importance increases in proportion to the size of 
the school. The school of eight or nine hundred must, as 
we have seen, always suffer from the lack of personal touch 
between the headmaster and individual boys, but it is 
undeniable that it is in an advantageous position for pro- 
viding variety of curriculum and specialist teaching. Again, 
the division of post-primary education between grammar 
and modern schools (to adopt the Hadow nomenclature) 
and technical schools raises many problems. Difficulties 
will arise over the transfer of pupils after the age of twelve ; 
the grammar school will not want to lose all its boys whose 
bent is not mainly academic; the modern school will be 
in danger of falling between two stools. Moreover, however 
much it disclaims any social superiority, the grammar 


school is likely to be regarded as the most aristocratic of 
the three. It would be an interesting, though no doubt 
expensive experiment, if some education authority founded 
a large school adequately equipped to contain all three 
sides; in such a school the future university scholar, 
shopkeeper, and skilled artisan would each find a curricu- 
lum to suit his own future career, while all three would 
mingle in social equality in their houses. The house would 
acquire supreme importance as the focus of discipline, 
character training, and individual guidance. Such a 
school might in fact be compared to a university with its 
division for social purposes and personal guidance into 
colleges, and for teaching and training purposes into 
faculties. The headmaster would have a supremely im- 
portant task in organizing and correlating the various 
sides of the school and in guiding the staff, but to most of 
the boys he would be as unknown a quantity as the vice- 
chancellor of the university is to the undergraduate ; his 
place in the boy’s life would be taken by the house tutor, 
whose position should be regarded by the governing 
authority as one of very great responsibility. 

Any such school is, however, confessedly a castle in the 
air. The main purpose of this article has been neither to 
suggest new schemes for the future nor to lay down hard 
and fast rules for the present, but only to urge that 
some house system with adequate time given to it is worth 
while in the schools as they stand, and that it can be made 
to work. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE New Year Honours List includes the following 
names of educational interest: BARONET.—Foster, Sir 
(Thomas) Gregory, Provost of University College, London, 
and recently Vice-Chancellor of the University. KNIGHTS 
BACHELOR.—Ballinger, John, C.B.E., Librarian of the 
National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth; Bantock, 
Prof. Granville, Professor of Music, Birmingham University ; 
Nunn, Prof. Thomas Percy, Principal, London Day Training 
College, and Professor of Education, University of London ; 
Watkins, Percy Emerson, Permanent Secretary, Welsh 
Department, Board of Education. C.I.E.—Grieve, Robert 
George, Indian Educational Service, Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras; Cameron, Matthew Brown, Vice- 
Chancellor, Lucknow University ; Hamilton, Lieut.-Col. 
Arthur Francis, Indian Medical Service. C.B.—McKechnie, 
William Wallace, Secretary, Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. K.C.M.G.—Balfour, Lieut.-Col. Andrew, C.B., 
C.M.G., Director of the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine. C.M.G.—Matthew, John Godfrey, 
O.B.E., Secretary for Education, Sudan Government. 
C.B.E.—Brame, Prof. John Samuel Strafford, Professor of 
Chemistry and Metallurgy, Royal Naval College, Greenwich ; 
Caldwell, Lieut.-Col. Alexander Francis Somerville, D.S.O., 
Principal Education Officer, Air Ministry; Meadon, 
Percival Edward, Director of Education, Lancashire ; 
Philip, Miss Anne Glenday, Chief Woman Inspector of 
Schools (England and Wales); Sheppard, Alderman 
Frank, O.B.E., J.P., Chairman of the Bristol Juvenile 
Advisory Committee, and lately Vice-Chairman of the 
Bristol Local Employment Committee. O.B.E.—Branch, 
The Venerable Archdeacon Samuel Edmund, lately Head- 
master of the Antigua Grammar School; Crook, Alfred 
Herbert, Headmaster of Queen’s College, Hong-Kong ; 
Marriott, Frederick Claud, Director of Education, Colony 
of Trinidad and Tobago; Spencer, Henry Martin, Deputy 
Director of Education, Staffordshire. M.B.E.—Armistead, 
Miss Ethel, Principal of the Wesleyan Girls’ Boarding 
School, Kandy, Island of Ceylon; Carter, Miss Maud Elsie, 
Inspectress, Egyptian Ministry of Education; Cotching, 
Mrs. Eva, for infant welfare work at Haifa, Palestine ; 
Firth, Miss Jane Elizabeth (Sister Clare, S.N.D.), Head- 


mistress of Notre Dame Roman Catholic Central School, 
Liverpool; Hollis, Frank Albert, Headmaster, Cooper 
Endowed School, Tewin, Hertfordshire; James, Joseph 
Edward, Local Inspector of Schools, Presidency of Saint 
Christopher and Nevis; Smith, Joseph, Headmaster, 
Milifields Road Mixed School, Hackney. Karsar-1-H1InD 
MEDAL.— Jackson, The Rev. William Henry, the Blind 
School, Kemmendine, Burma. 

$ 3 ® 

ALL connected with education will welcome the honour 

of knighthood conferred on Dr. Percy Nunn. Education is 
indebted to him for service in many and varied capacities, 
including those of assistant master, science master, lecturer, 
professor, principal, examiner, and administrator. He is a 
member of most educational societies—one of the most 
fluent of speakers and a prolific writer on educational 
subjects. Withal he is a friend and capable adviser to all 
with whom he is brought into contact. 

s + s 

THE knighthood conferred on Mr. Percy E. Watkins 

comes as a fitting crown to a career of unusual interest and 
service toeducation in Wales. Sir Percy Watkins has been 
Permanent Secretary of the Welsh Department of the 
Board of Education for about five years, and during that 
time he has made decisive contributions towards the 
solution of difficulties which have impeded the progress of 
Welsh education for many years. Commencing as a 
clerk in the office of the Central Welsh Board, Sir Percy 
served successively as chief clerk in a department of the 
West Riding Education Authority, as Registrar of Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff, and as Secretary to the Welsh Insur- 
ance Commission. During the whole of that time he 
interested himself most deeply and particularly in educa- 
tional and social problems. His constructive contributions 
to the development of Welsh education has been so out- 
standing that the University of Wales has decided to 
confer on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Law. 

* * * 


By the conferment of a knighthood on the librarian of 
the Welsh National Library, recognition has been given to 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Messrs. Bell’s Catalogue has long been well known for the wide range of mathematical 


books which it contains. 


Here is a selected list of modern text-books. 
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of these, and of the many standard works by Messrs. PENDLEBURY, BAKER and BOURNE, 
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ARITHMETIC 
ARITHMETIC. By C. V. DURELL, M.A., 


enior Mathematical Master, Winchester College, 
and R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc., Head of the 
Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College. 
Ninth edition. 4s. Also in four parts. 


ARITHMETIC. By H. FREEMAN, M.A. 
Eleventh edition, completely revised. 2s. gd. 


ARITHMETIC. By F. W. DOBBS, M.A., and 
H. K. MARSDEN, M.A., Eton College. Part I, 
Seventh edition, 3s. 6d. Part II, Fifth edition, 
2s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC FOR PREPARATORY 


SCHOOLS. By TREVOR DENNIS, M.A., 
Headmaster, Hulme Grammar School, Manchester. 
Sixth edition, 4s. 6d. Also in two parts. 


A ‘**SHILLING’’ ARITHMETIC. By 
J. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., B.Sc., Headmaster of 
the Central Secondary School, Aberdeen. Eleventh 
edition. 1s. 9d.; with Answers, 2s. 3d. 


ALGEBRA 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By C. V. 
DURELL, M.A., G. W. PALMER, M.A., late Mas- 
ter of the Royal Mathematical School, Christ’s 
Hospital, and R. M. WRIGHT, M.A., Second 
Master, Winchester College. Thirteenth edition. 
7s. Teachers’ edition, 8s. 6d. Also in two parts. 


MATRICULATION ALGEBRA. ByC. Vv. 
-DURELL, M.A. Sixth edition. 5s. 6d. Also in 
two parts. 

PRACTICAL SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
By C.V.DURELL, M.A. Fourth edition. 4s. ; with 
Answers, 4s. 6d. Also in three parts. 
ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By JOHN 


MILNE, M.A., and J. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., 
B.Sc. Ninth edition. 5s. Also in two parts. 


A SHORT ALGEBRA. By H. P. SPAR- 
LING, M.A., Rugby School. 2s. 


GRAPHS 


GRAPH BOOK. An Exercise Book and Text- 
book. By C. V. DURELL, M.A., and A. W. 
SIDDONS, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, 
Harrow School. Second edition. Manilla covers, 
1s. 9d.; stiff boards, 2s. Teachers’ edition, 2s. 6d. 
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GEOMETRY 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, 
Practical and Theoretical part passw. By V. 
LE NEVE FOSTER, M.A., late of Eton College. 
Seventh edition. Parts I and II, together, 5s. 6d. 
Part ITI. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By C. V. 
DURELL, M.A. Seventh edition. 4s. 6d. Also 
in three parts. 


A CONCISE GEOMETRY. By C. V. 
DURELL, M.A. Tenth edition. 4s. 6d. Also in 
two parts. 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY on “New 
Sequence’’ Lines. By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and 
A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Second edition. 4s. 6d. 
Also in parts. 


A SHORTER GEOMETRY. By w. G. 
BORCHARDT, M.A., and Rev. A. D. PERROTT, 
M.A. Second edition. 4s. Also in two parts. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
By C. V. DURELL, M.A., and R. M. WRIGHT, 
M.A. Third edition. 5s. Also in parts. 


ADVANCED TRIGONOMETRY. By 
C. V. DURELL, M.A., and A. ROBSON, M.A., 
Senior Mathematical Master, Marlborough College. 

[Ready Shortly. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By H. L. 
REED, M.A., Principal of the Royal College, 
Colombo. Eighth edition. 5s. 


MECHANICS 


STATICS. By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 
Thirteenth edition. 6s. Also in two parts. 


DYNAMICS. By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 
Ninth edition. 6s. Also in two parts. 


A SCHOOL MECHANICS. By C. V. 

DURELL, M.A. Fifth edition. In three parts. 

3s. each. 

EXAMPLES IN MECHANICS. By A. 

ROBSON, M.A., and C. J. A. TRIMBLE, M.A., 

Head of the Mathematical Side, Christ’s Hospital. 
[Ready immediately. 
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a piece of long and unremitting work which will influence 
the development of Welsh education throughout the ages. 
The very existence of the Library is due to the vision of 
Sir John Ballinger more than twenty years ago. Not only 
has he mastered the technique of librarianship, but he has 
developed a capacity for leadership which marks him out 
as one of the great figures in the story of Welsh education. 
He is now going into such retirement as so forceful a per- 
sonality can bear, and will henceforth be librarian of the 
St. Deinol’s Library, Hawarden. 
$ & $ 

MR. F. E. CHOLERTON has been chosen by the American 
Advisory Committee on Education in Liberia to succeed 
the late Mr. James L. Sibley, who died in Monrovia of 
yellow fever last July, as Educational Adviser, the position 
being officially recognized by the Liberian Government. 
Mr. Cholerton’s chief work during the next two years in 
Liberia will be the gradual development of the plans for the 
creations of an ‘ African Tuskegee ” in Liberia. The 
Liberian Government has granted a large area for the College 
at Kakata, for the endowment of which the late Miss Olivia 
Phelps Stokes, of New York, left a considerable sum of 
money. Mr. Cholerton, has had considerable experience 
of vocational white schools in Pennsylvania, as well as a 
close knowledge of the great American negro colleges of 
Tuskegee and Hampton. 

* * 

Dr. E. Davies, M.C., Director of Education for the 
County Borough of Wigan, has been appointed Director of 
Education for Willesden. He is 42 years of age, and received 
his early education at Carmarthen Grammar School, after- 
wards proceeding to Carmarthen Training College, and then 
to Jesus College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. with 
honours and subsequently obtained his M.A. and D.Phil. 
Dr. Davies has had teaching experience in elementary, 
special, and central schools, and for a period he was history 
master at West Kirby Grammar School (Cheshire). In 1926 
he was appointed District Inspector of Schools under the 
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Liverpool Education Authority, and since January, 1928, 
he has been Director of Education for the County Borough 
of Wigan. 


s $ $% 


Mr. JOHN MYLNE RivINGTON has joined his brother as a 
partner in the firm of Rivingtons. He was educated at 
Harrow and Magdalen College, Oxford, where he took an 
honours degree in law. During the War he served in the 
West Yorkshire Regiment in France and obtained the rank 
of captain. He was called to the Bar by the Masters of the 
Bench of the Inner Temple in 1922, and since then he has 
been practising in London and on the South-Eastern circuit. 
He became a livery man of the Stationers’ Company in 
1918 and served the office of Renter Warden in 1925-26. 
Mr. Rivington is a great-great-great-grandson of Charles 
Rivington, who commenced publishing in St. Paul's Church- 
yard in 1711. 

8 $% $% 

By the death of Canon Morley Stevenson, at the age of 
78 years, education has lost another of its great pioneers. 
For over forty years he held office as Principal of War- 
rington Training College, now removed to Childwall, near 
Liverpool, and the development of the training of women 
teachers owes much to his earnest endeavour. 

® ® 8 


Miss K. E. CHESTER (Cl. I, Fin. Hons. French, Somerville 
College, Oxford), assistant mistress at Ware Grammar 
School, has been appointed Headmistress of Putney High 
School (Girls’ Public Day School Trust) as from the 
beginning of the Summer term, 1930. 

s * +% 


SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN, Bart., President of the Board 
of Education, has made the following promotions conse- 
quent on the retirement of Sir Edmund Phipps, C.B. 
(Deputy Secretary). Deputy Secretary, Mr. E. H. Pelham, 
C.B. ; Principal Assistant Secretary, Mr. W. C. Eaton. 


ONLOOKER. 


The Retirement of Miss Tuke 


THE University of London has suffered a great loss by 
the retirement on January Ist of this year, of two of its 
best known and most distinguished heads of colleges, 
Sir Gregory Foster, of University College, to whose work 
we paid a tribute in our last number, and Miss Tuke, of 
Bedford College. Both these teachers and administrators 
have guided their colleges through a notable period of 
growth and reconstruction, which, in the case of Bedford 
at least, has changed it almost out of recognition. 

When Miss Tuke became Principal, nearly twenty- 
three years ago, Bedford College had not so very long 
emerged from its chrysalis stage of being an institution 
where, without harassing thoughts of examinations, some 
more serious minded young women could, at their leisure, 
after leaving school or governess, carry on various studies, 
more especially such studies as were considered suitable 
for the female sex. The remnants of mid-Victorian ideas 
on this subject were, in 1907, still visible in the disposition 
of the available and very limited space and light in the 
College, of which an art school occupied a considerable 
portion, while the study of physiology and other sciences 
was carried on in a few small and entirely dark rooms in 
the basement, dignified by the name of laboratories. 
There were then, in all, some 290 students, of whom only 
slightly over one half were seriously reading for a degree ; 
to-day there are 643 students, over five-sixths of whom are 
reading for degrees in the university. The whole academic 
staff, when Miss Tuke took command, numbered twenty- 
seven. with no university teachers ; to-day they are sixty- 
_ four in number, of whom twenty-six are university pro- 
iessors and readers. 

The few adapted houses in Baker Street have given place 


to fine buildings in Regent’s Park, which include one of 
the largest halls in the University ; and the latest of these 
buildings, not yet quite completed, is devoted chiefly to 
chemistry, psychology and geography, and contain; most 
up-to-date and well-equipped laboratories. The College 
itself, which in 1907 had no direct representation on the 
Governing Body of the University, is now one of its consti- 
tuent colleges, whose Principal is ex officio a member of 
the senate. And so on all along the line, for tħe history 
of Bedford College under Miss Tuke really forms an epitome 
of the rapid development of women’s university education 
during the last quarter of a century. 

Through all these changes in what is now the largest 
university college for women in the country, Miss Tuke 
has been the guide, director, initiator and controller, and 
it is largely owing to her wisdom, patience and balanced 
judgment that this growth has been solid and well propor- 
tioned, firmly established on the right lines. But the 
direction and guidance of this growth in buildings, students 
and staff, important and impressive though it is, is not 
Miss Tuke’s greatest gift to Bedford College, and through 
the College to the University as a whole. Those of us who 
have watched at close range her work and its results, 
think that she has bequeathed to it something more valuable 
and enduring even than buildings, and that is some 
portion of her own rare personality and spirit, which 
has taken shape in the form of a liberty of atmosphere 
and width of outlook, a unity and balance of organiza- 
tion, and an unswervingly high standard of aim in 
teaching and scholarship, which those who care for the 
College believe to be among its most precious and lasting 
possessions. 
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Correspondence 


RAISING THE SCHOOL AGE 


With reference to the farce in one Act (of Parliament), 
entitled “ Raising the Age,” I have been trying to get some 
one to give me just one valid reason for its being put on the 
stage. Perhaps your readers will help. 

In the articles by C. L. Berry in the January issue, under the 
heading “ Limits and Objectives,” we see the case admirably 
put. Is it not delightful to visualize all the artisans remaining 
at school until 30 or so ? 

What is the matter with the present system of education for 
the working classes? Are they able and willing to profit by 
what they already have ? No: asa nation we are not lovers of 
learning. I have been connected with schools all mv life—some 
of the authorities give me the impression of never having seen 
the inside of one—and it is seldom that I meet a young person 
with whom one may hold a few minutes’ intelligent conversation. 
I recently asked a high school girl of 17 if she knew where the 
West Indies were: she did not, but thought they were in New 
Zealand ; this kind of thing I meet in my daily experience. I 
am not going to suggest that there is any special virtue or use 
in knowing where the West Indies are: but then, what is 
schooling for—and will an extension rectify this state of things ? 

The excuse of reducing’ unemployment is too inane to be 
worth much discussion. One might, however, point out that 
the Socialists, with their bottomless purse, never can realize 
the basic fact that all forms of government relief are merely 
taking money from one pocket and putting it into another. 

The Board of Education bases its policy on the assumption 
that we are a nation of ideal pupils and millionaires. 

Perhaps the secret of the whole matter is the existence of 
persons who would naturally be in favour of an extension of the 
system they administer. 

I know that many others besides myself have tried in vain 
to rouse the public conscience against this proposed wicked 
waste, but realize that nothing can prevail against the power 
of a few cranks. C. P. Wippows. 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION: 
A NEW PROPOSAL 


It is the business of examining bodies to examine, and in 
performing their duty to employ every agreed means to ensure 
as fair a verdict upon the examined as is humanly possible. It 
is not therefore enough merely to dismiss any suggested reform 
in procedure with the statement that the amount of work 
devolving upon the examining body would be enormous. Even 
if the amount of extra work involved appears to be impossible 
of performance, if the reform is desirable means must be found to 
perform that work. To say therefore that the proposal of a 
‘‘ two-sided verdict” involves too much work is not to face the 
problem. The question at stake is the desirability or otherwise 
of the “ two-sided verdict.” It is still hoped that there will be 
some discussion of this point. 

It is questionable whether any great increase of labour would 
follow upon the adoption of this new method, but the whole 
matter is too urgent for the amount of work involved to have 
any weight whatsoever in the discussion. If the way is right 
the methods of pursuing that way can and must be found. The 
way may, however, be the wrong way. That has not yet been 
proven. IGNOTUS. 


The different points made concerning matriculation in my 
letter in your December issue received striking confirmation at 
the educational conferences in early January. Resolutions were 
passed by the Headmasters’ Association urging universities to 
arrive at a common policy in regard to matriculation certificates, 
and deprecating the undue importance attached by employers and 
others to the possession of a matriculation certificate as compared 
with the school certificate or higher certificate. The retiring 
chairman of the Assistant Masters said that it would be much 


better if matriculation were separated from the school-leaving 
examination altogether. This was proposed as a resolution by the 
Chairman of the Education Committee of the Assistant Mistresses 
and carried by a large majority, the supporters of the resolution 
considering that the close link between the two examinations 
tended to bind the first school examination too exclusively 
to serve the needs of the intending university student. 

The resolution actually adopted by the Assistant Masters 
was slightly different, namely, ‘‘ That no matriculation certificate 
should be issued to any candidate on the result of the first school 
examination, but that the first school certificate should be 
accepted by any university in the Empire when application was 
made for admission.” One supporter said that they wanted to 
kill the word “ matriculation ” as indicating a particular standard 
of attainment. It was absurd to test a boy of 16 as to his fitness 
to enter a university. A speaker against the resolution used 
what is to me an argument for it, namely that in the North 
of England the matriculation certificate is very ardently desired. 

The opponents of the Assistant Mistresses’ resolution feared a 
resultant tendency to take a matriculation examination direct 
in addition to the school certificate ; that would be obviated by 
a desirable corollary, that only bona fide candidates for admission 
to a university should be allowed to take its matriculation 
examination. This goes to show how interlocked are the needs 
of different branches of education and how essential is an 
authoritative survey of the whole problem, with the co-operation 
of the universities. On educational and moral grounds, the 
proposed modifications cannot injure their interests. 

The Assistant Masters’ resolution, which goes to the root of the 
matter, is very welcome as a transitional stage, but I still suggest 
the five-credit certificate, including English, as standard during 
the transition. Some weak certificates issued give no kind of 
evidence of aptitude for higher studies. And this brings us to 
Dr. Edwards’s proposal, which admittedly my last letter used 
merely as a pretext, opportune in the event, for going off at a 
tangent about matriculation. I apologize to him for this. 

The school certificate as such is indeed of growing national 
importance ; mere possession of it satisfies many requirements, 
but, as the headmasters imply, not all employers who require 
something more are enlightened enough to consider the number 
of credits as distinct from technical “ matric.” exemption. Under 
the proposal, successful and rejected alike would receive nothing 
more convincing than the present “ detailed report.” I believe 
that even one who takes the trouble to understand these things 
would find it onerous to establish himself as a final tribunal on 
each individual case, under the necessity of judging for himself 
each time the collective value of the different degrees of pass or 
failure in a number of isolated subjects. Dr. Edwards thinks 
that an employer will require a credit in this or that subject, 
and seems to imply that the examination is, in fact, a series of 
subject-tests without collective value (perhaps this suspicion 
comes to us allin our moments of blackest doubt). But, generally 
speaking, the certificate provides a verdict ready to hand, the 
acceptance of its holder by an impartial tribunal; it clears the 
ground from the outset by eliminating the goats from among the 
sheep. I fear that there always will be a residue who simply 
have2 not profited adequately by secondary education, whether 
from laziness or lack of intelligence. And, while in other con- 
nexions I am ready to point out the dangers of examination- 
worship as a substitute for the creative impulse of good teaching, 
I am inclined to believe that the chance of gaining a certificate 
may save a certain number of lazy-minded but intelligent pupils 
from themselves, and from spending the rest of their lives among 
that residue because they went through an aimless stage in 
adolescence. 

This plea for the certificate does not mean that the principles 
governing its issue are the ultimate truth. Examining bodies 
seem compelled to do abominable things from time to time in the 
rejection of even brilliant individuals for failure in a group. 
Further, some pupils with three and four credits, who fail to 
come within the narrow range of compensation allowed for a 
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group or for the fifth subject, may be obviously better educated 
and more intelligent than others with one credit only—rumour 
has it that certificates have been issued with none! Some of 
these candidates ought possibly never to pass at all; it is they 
who bring the face value of the certificate into disrepute. 

The system does therefore fail at times in its primary duty, 
but I believe that a new approach to the award of the certificate 
can obviate nearly all injustice in the classification of results. 
A certificate would be issued for every ‘‘ certificate performance,”’ 
even if failure had to be certified to meet one particular require- 
ment. I cannot deal adequately now with this simple remedy 
which I submitted for consideration in an official quarter some 
time before I heard of the Proposal. Suffice it to say that I am 
in agreement with Dr. Edwards all the way, save in the essential 
particular—I would continue to certify success in the examination 
as @ whole and to reject the genuinely weak and unworthy. 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION 


I have a succession of pupils, male and female, who from one 
cause or another have left school without sitting for the School 
Certificate, and who afterwards need a qualifying examination. 


Their case is a difficult one. Take one example out of many. 
Candidates for Sandhurst must produce a School Certificate 
or “ evidence of having passed the Matriculation Examination 
of London University, or any other examination which in the 
opinion of the Civil Service commissioners is of equivalent or 
higher standard.” This would seem to imply that there is no 
great difference between a School Certificate and a Matriculation 
Examination. As a matter of fact the latter is twice as difficult 
to obtain as the former. The questions, it is true, are the same; 
but whereas a candidate for a School Certificate may take up 
eight subjects and need only pass in five of them, for Matricu- 
lation he is confined to five subjects and must obtain “ credit,” 
i.e. a higher standard, in every one of them. Thus it may happen, 
and frequently does happen, that “a slight failure” in one 
subject outweighs any excellence in the rest, and the candidate 
is rejected. 

Surely it is unreasonable that two candidates, of the same 
age, may do the same papers in the same room and yet be sub- 
jected to different standards because one is at school and the 
other is not | Would it not be fairer to admit outside candidates, 
under proper restrictions, to the School Certificate, or to modify 
the requirements of the Matriculation Examination ? Judging 
from my own experience there must be many such cases—I had 
five last year in a smallish town. M.A. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the January Competition is ‘‘ Magister,” 
proxime accessit, “ Katty Ann.” 


The winner of the December Competition was T. C. 
Turnbull, 11 St. Mary’s Road, Peckham, S.E. 

We classify the twenty-eight versions received as 
follows : 


Class I.—Magister, Katty Ann, Cadwal, Fidelis, Agricola, 
Borderer, Jet, Lacy, Beetle, Blackheath, Mil- 
tonensis, Als ob, Chardonne, Dane, Wehmut, 
A. K. M,, Tula, H. S. W., Nordalbinger, Urbanus, 
Captain Courage. 

Class II.—T. E. Carson, C. J. B., Pices, Atossa, W. H. M., 
Ignotus, Isolde. 


TERZINEN von HuGo von HOFMANNSTHAL 


Noch spiir’ ich ihren Atem auf den Wangen : 
Wie kann das sein, dass diese nahen Tage 
Fort sind, für immer fort, und ganz vergangen ? 


Dies ist ein Ding, das keiner voll aussinnt, 
Und viel zu grauenvoll, als dass man klage : 
Dass alles gleitet und vorüberrinnt. 


Und dass mein eigenes Ich, durch nichts gehemmt, 
Herüberglitt aus einem kleinen Kind, 
Mir wie ein Hund unheimlich stumm und fremd. 


Dann: dass ich auch vor hundert Jahren war, 
Und meine Ahnen, die im Totenhemd, 

Mit mir verwandt sind wie mein eigenes Haar. 
So eins mit mir als wie mein eigenes Haar. 


TRANSLATED BY “ MAGISTER ” 


Upon my cheeks I feel their breath still blowing : 
How can this yesterday, to-day, to-morrow 
Away, away, for ever lost, be flowing ? 


This is a thing no wisdom hath explained, 
And far too dread for anv cry of sorrow : 
That everything hath vanished, naught remained ;: 


And that my inmost being, free to range, 
Out of a little child to me attained, 
As from some dog remotely mute and strange ; 


Then, that a hundred years past I was there, 
And that my fathers, in their last earth-change, 
Are part of me as is my very hair, 

Are one with me as is my very hair. 


PROXIME ACCESSIT 
Still on my cheeks I feel their soft breath falling : 
How can it be, these days as yet so near 
Are gone, for ever gone, and past recalling ? 


There is a thing that none can well descry ; 
So awesome 'tis, complain we may not dare: 
That all things slip away and pass us by. 


And that my very I, unfettered, free, 
Came from a little child, that still was I, 
Though dumb and strange as any dog to me. 


Then: that a hundred years back I was there, 
And my forefathers, that in grave-clothes lie, 
Are kin to me as is my very hair, 


Are one with me as is my very hair. Katty Ann.” 


“ Magister ” kept wonderfully close to the original, even 
to the curious rhyme scheme of the last two verses ; just 
as the German departs from the earlier plan and rhymes 
gehemmt, fremd, and Totenhemd, so our prizewinner rhymes 
in the same positions range, strange, and earth-change. 

“ Katty Ann ” was not quite so good in the second and 
third verses; descry is not the right word. “ Cadwal’s ” 
fine version is marred by his making no effort to rhyme 
any of his second lines. 

“H. S. W.” pertinently asks whether the failure to 
rhyme the second lines in the third and fourth verses of 
the original is not a fault of technique. It certainly has 
that appearance, but a poem must be judged by its success 
or otherwise in producing its effect. To explain our meaning 
we quote Tennyson’s lovely lines : 

O let the solid ground 

Not fail beneath my feet 

Before my life has found 

What some have found so sweet. 
Then let come what come may 
What matter if I go mad 

I shal] have had my day. 

What about the repetition of found, found ; come, come ? 
Tautology, surely, and yet how exactly right! Von 
Hofmannsthal frequently employs terza rima, and con- 
Stantly varies the rhyme scheme; in the trilogy of which 
our example is the first movement, the third and fourth 
verses of the other movements show the same variation. 

“Lacy’s”’ remark: “Is it not strange how the moderns 
mingle the dignified with the commonplace ? ” is curiously 
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discerning with regard to von Hofmannsthal who, in 
“ Ein Traum von grosser Magie,” says about his magician : 
Er fühlte traumhaft aller Menschen Los, 
So wie er seine eignen Glieder fühlte. 
Ihm war nichts nah und fern, nichts klein und gross. 

“ Beetle ” (who, writing from Egypt where he now lives, 
wonders whether he should not sign his work “ Scarab ’’) 
asks whether von Hofmannsthal has written much verse 
besides plays. He says: ‘‘ What good stuff it is (the original, 
I mean.)” We thank “ Beetle’’ for many a quiet grin, 
and reply that the Gedichte are not many in number but 
very good. We took our example from a recent anthology, 
Hans Bethge’s ‘‘ Deutsche Lyrik seit Liliencron ” (Hesse 
& Becker, Leipzig.) But all his verses are contained in 
“ Die Gedichte und kleinen Dramen von Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal ” (Insel Verlag, Leipzig). 

We very nearly had no Second Class. The few com- 
petitors therein slipped down through imperfect under- 
standing of the original, which, after all, was not an easy 
or straightforward piece. 

Several competitors translated thren Atem as her breath, 
and, certainly, it might have meant that; but we think 
the next lines sufficiently indicate the real meaning. Any- 
how, your breath, as two competitors had it, is an error, 
that would have been written with initial capital— 
Ihren. 


We quote an admirable poem which gives “ Als ob’s ” 
idea of the true meaning, and well deserves preservation : 


Still warm upon my cheek I feel her breath ! 
How can it be, these days of life together 
Are gone, ne'er to return on this side Death ? 


Lo! here are thoughts which none dares fully face: 
That joys and pains, sunshine or cloudy weather, 
And all things else, endure so little space. 


And, that the germ of me the Man was found 
Within the tiny Babe !—bearing less trace 
Of psychic kinship with me than a hound : 


Again; to think Z was in days long dead, 

And that my forbears rotting in the ground 

Are near to me as is my tousled head— 

As truly me as is this tousled head ! 

“ Als ob.” 


We have just space to copy a charming version of the 
lines from the Armenian, which we quoted in German two 
months ago, sent us by “ Fidelis ” : 


Hast thou a world no king of thee may borrow ? 
Be not rejoiced thereat—for it is naught. 

Hast thou a world in ruin on the morrow ? 
Grieve not thyself thereat—for it is naught. 

They come and quickly pass, both jov and sorrow, 
Pass by the world then—for the world is naught. 


We thank our readers for all their friendly wishes for the 
New Year, sincerely appreciated and reciprocated. We 
greet “ L. W. H.” as a new subscriber, and hope to be able 
to conquer his aversion for raucous German ! 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from “ L'Ecole des 
Femmes,” by André Gide: 


Et dire que d’abord je le félicitais sur le choix de ses 
camarades! Quelle naïveté de ma part! “ Gustave ne consent 
a se lier qu’avec les meilleurs,” disais-je à Yvonne; et cela 
faisait sourire Marchant. L’an dernier, dans cette petite féte 
enfantine que j'ai donnée a la demande de Gustave et sur les 
conscils de Robert, nous avions un fils de ministre, un neveu de 
sénateur, un jeune comte, enfin pas un enfant qui n'eùt des 
parents extraordinairement fortunés, puissants ou célèbres. 
Robert lui-méme n'aurait pas micux choisi. Gustave a bien 
encore un autre ami. C’est un boursier. Ses parents sont dans 
l'enseignement ; ils sont pauvres. Gustave m'a fait comprendre 
qu'il n'était pas scant de l’inviter avec les autres. J’ai d’abord 
voulu voir la de la delicatesse de sa part. Je crois aujourd'hui 
que Gustave craignait tout simplement que cet ami ne lui fit 
honte. Ille voit volontiers ; mais c'est pur l’éblouir, le dominer. 
Quant à moi, je le préfère à tous les autres ; c'est le seul qui me 


paraisse avoir une vraie valeur personnelle. Ce garçon plein de 
coeur adore Gustave et, quand je le vois tomber en admiration 
devant ce que dit ou fait son ami, il me prend des envies de 
l’avertir, de lui dire: 

‘‘Mon pauvre petit, ne t'y trompe pas; c’est ta dévotion 
qu’aime mon fils; ce n’est pas toi.” 

‘‘ Mais, maman, ça lui fait tant de plaisir de me rendre ser- 
vice! ” riposte Gustave, lorsque je lui reproche de recourir au 
dévouement de son ami pour quelque besogne qu’il aurait 
fort bien pu faire lui-même. ‘‘ Ça l’amuse et moi ga m’ennuie.”’ 
De sorte que c'est l’autre qui lui dit: “ Merci.” 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication tf necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the coupon 
printed on page 127, must reach the office by the first post, 
on February 14, 1930, addressed “ PRIZE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer three prizes—a first, a second, and 
a third, in books to be chosen by ‘the successful com- 
petitors to the value of £1 Is., 12s. 6d., and 7s. 6d., catalogue 
price respectively—for the best essays written in English 
by boys or girls attending any secondary school in Great 
Britain or Ireland. Not more than three essays should be 
sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage 
being made by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. 
The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose 
decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of school as being the 
bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


Essays for this competition are due on March 10, 
1930. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1, The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

3. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate. 


On top left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it should 
be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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History in the School 


The problems involved in the study and teaching of 
history are at least as interesting as any other educational 
problems that could be mentioned. Is history a science, 
no less and no more, as Prof. Bury claimed a generation 
ago? Or is history more faithfully represented as 
Clio, one of the Muses, as Prof. G. M. Trevelyan prefers 
to say? Again, is the slow march of historical events 
rightly conceived of as an inevitable chain of causes and 
their consequences, determined by a subtle something 
which is, so to speak, in the air ? Oris there, as Dr. John 
Buchan has recently urged in his Rede lecture at Cam- 
bridge, something essentially irrational and accidental 
in all history, so that the history of a nation is as full of 
momentous trifles, of small occurrences which have had 
mighty and unpredictable issues, as any individual 
human life can be? We once heard an experienced 
teacher say that he had nothing to do with the philo- 
sophy of history, but was concerned only with the facts. 
But the philosophy and the facts cannot thus be dis- 


„sociated. Whether he was aware of it or not, he did enter- 


tain a philosophy of history, which must have coloured 
his selection and rendering of the facts. And so does 
every teacher of history, from the highest to the lowest. 

Another of the history teacher’s problems is that his 
subject, more than any other, is a standing temptation 
to stray into the forbidden territories of religious and 
political controversy. We say “ forbidden ” advisedly, 
because, notwithstanding that certain bold spirits have 
advocated free discussion of such matters in the class- 
room, the teacher making no attempt to conceal his 
personal views, we think the general consensus of opinion 
and practice is, and is likely to remain, in favour of 
avoiding the atmosphere of a political meeting in the 
classroom. True, it is possible to have too tender a 
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conscience. This would be our-criticism, for example, 
of those teachers who hesitate to include the League of 
Nations, and the work of the League of Nations Union, 
in their history syllabus, on the ground that those topics 
are contemporary and controversial. Of course, if con- 
temporary events are to be excluded as such, because 
they are too near to be adequately surveyed, there is an 
end of the matter. Or if it be complained that the sylla- 
bus is already too full, and that the requirements of 
examinations are severe, there is little more to be said, 
for it is the misfortune of English education that the 
plea is often valid. But we do not understand any one 
objecting to such teaching on the plea that the subject 
is controversial. From the nature of the case, it has 
nothing to do with ordinary party politics in the domestic 
sense. And, above all, history is history—even the 
history of the League of Nations. 

And this brings us to the more comprehensive question 
of the relation between history teaching in the schools, 
and the life of the citizen when school days are past. 
The subject of history and citizenship has been con- 
sidered at several of the recent educational conferences, 
and it may therefore be assumed to be a good deal in 
the minds of teachers at the present time. We would 
lay it down in the first place that, no matter what the 
age of the pupil, formal instruction on the basis of one 
of the existing text-books of “ civics ’’—instruction which 
begins with king, lords, and commons, and goes on to 
the judicial system, national defence, and local govern- 
ment—may be logical, but is certainly unpsychological. 
In other words, it is so essentially dull, so much out of 
tune with the pupil’s environment and interests, that 
not even the liveliest teacher can do much with it, and 
the pupils who endure it are entitled to some com- 
miseration. Not that way lies any success in making 
history illuminate the claims and duties of citizenship. 

To set up a new subject called civics, to give it a 
substantive and independent place in the curriculum, 
independent of history and of all else, is not the right 
mode of approach; and we say this notwithstanding 
that we are well aware of the attempts at teaching 
civics that have been made both here and in America. 
The more natural and hopeful plan is to connect citizen- 
ship with history, to connect, that is to say, the institu- 
tions we find around us with the circumstances under 
which they arose. But in order to carry out this plan, 
we must clearly abandon the prejudice against dealing 
with recent and contemporary events. It is true that 
we have got beyond the notion that prevailed a genera- 
tion ago, that for school purposes our national history 
began in 1066 and ended at Waterloo, or at the latest 
at the accession of Queen Victoria. In other words, we 
have got beyond the notions that our origins do not 
matter, and that the history that living folk have lived 
through must be put into cold storage for a lengthy 
period before it can be fit for school use. 

But supposing we have decided not to ignore recent 
history, and have decided to make some attempt to 
connect it with the daily life of the citizen, what is 
then the best method of approach? Unfortunately 
this is not a question that can be settled off-hand by 
schemes applicable to all schools and to all teachers. 
The life of the citizen is no abstraction. It is something 
concrete and real, something that goes on all the time 
in every place. But places differ and environments 
differ, and citizenship is not therefore the same thing 
in all places—in town and country, for example. 


Further, this is a case in which it is exceptionally 
dangerous to think incessantly of preparing our pupils 
for adult life, instead of enabling them to extract the 
full flavour of the life that they themselves find around 
them and consciously share. So we had better be 
careful how soon we introduce such topics as the 
limited monarchy, cabinet responsibility, and the 
jury system. On the other hand the school system 
of which our pupils form part, the housing question 
which touches the lives of children as well as grown- 
ups, the occupations of the people and how they 
originated, the roads and railways by which the school 
is reached, the parish council whose members the children 
perhaps know, and the more august county council, 
which builds schools and awards scholarships—these 
are among the topics which come home directly to the 
business and bosoms even of school children, and which 
form therefore the best kind of introduction to “ civics.” 
But it is obvious that a scheme based upon these ideas 
is one which must be worked out by each teacher for 
himself, and cannot be obtained in a ready-made text- 
book. And a scheme so worked out, say during the last 
term before leaving the senior or central school, or during 
a convenient term in the secondary school course, will 
not only form a good introduction to citizenship, but 
will also help to give reality to history itself. For once 
at least, history will have been obtained from other 
sources than books. 

So far as citizenship is concerned, the object of the 
course should be, not to accumulate stores of information, 
most of which will speedily be forgotten, but to arouse 
interest in, and curiosity about, the mysterious question 
(to use the title of an old book which did good service 
in its day), ‘“ How we are governed.” The time may come 
when these boys and girls, according to their lot in life, 
according as the organized community seems to have 
dealt generously or meanly or hardly with them, will 
react upon the community as the community seems to 
them to deserve. The task of the school is to see, as 
far as may be, that to possibly bitter feeling there shall 
not be added blank ignorance. 


DIETARY OF Boys.—The address on ‘‘ Man in the Making, 
and the Dictary of Boys,” which Dr. Josiah Oldfield recently 
delivered before the College of Preceptors, deserves the 
attention of all who are responsible for arranging the 
meals of young people. Adopting as his text the oft-for- 
gotten truism that, “it is out of the food we eat that our bodies 
of to-morrow are being built,” Dr. Oldfield emphasized the 
disastrous results—physical, mental, and moral—of ignoring 
the scientific principles of dietetics, and especially of omitting 
from the dietary food materials supplying the various vitamins, 
of which and their respective functions he gave an interesting 
summary. On the other hand, he gave his hearers to understand, 
a systematic study of the effects which various kinds of food 
have upon bodily stamina, mental efficiency and moral character 
would make it possible to choose dietaries upon which men and 
women of any desired type could be reared. ‘‘ By dieting, taken 
early enough, you can make men and women what you want 
them to be.” This, of course, was rhetorical overstatement, and 
we do not suppose the speaker wished his audience to take it 
literally, or seriously to conclude from his remarks that there are 
“no men of vision ” earnestly seeking to discover the poten- 
tialities of the various foods and their actual effects on body 
and mind, and that no progress has been made in “‘ the science 
of feeding children so as to produce the men and women of our 
desires and ideals.” Happily, it can be said with confidence that 
research on these lines is being carried out with ever-increasing 
acceleration and successful application. The new knowledge 
has not yet become general, however, and in the meantime it 
is all to the good that enthusiasts for sane food habits should 
voice the urgent need for reform. 
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Occasional Notes 


HE Dean of St. Paul’s was not at all gloomy when 

he addressed the general meeting of the I.A.A.M. 

at Bristol on “ The Idea of a Gentleman.” There were 
some who rather expected that the 
subject would be treated controver- 
sially, but in spite of a somewhat 
provocative opening, the tone of the whole speech was 
in accordance with Bernard Shaw’s dictum that a 
gentleman is a man who tries not to take out of life 
more than he puts in. The address was in fact both 
humorous and thought-provoking. “ Even a bishop,” 
said the Dean, “ would be much more angry if he were 
told that he was no gentleman than if he were told he 
was no Christian!” A suggestive thought was that 
from the eugenic point of view the best families are 
probably those which constitute a kind of professional 
aristocracy—names like Darwin, Wordsworth, Napier, 
Butler. Those who sometimes accuse the Dean of 
aristocratic leanings might have been surprised to hear 
him say that only a very few of our noble families have 
shown unusual ability for more than two generations, 
and that contempt for the intellectual side of life is 
making the upper classes, as such, less useful to the 
community. We object to the beefy fox-hunter not so 
much because his only pursuit is pleasure, but because 
his only pleasure is pursuit ! Our old ideas are changing, 
and we want no more gentlemen of the type of Horace 
Walpole, Lord Chesterfield, or George IV. The old 
idea that a gentleman ought to fling money about 
needs a good deal of correcting ; wasteful consumption, 
more than anything else, is the real cause of our troubles. 


Dean Inge 
at Bristol: 


Te Dean went on to inquire what kind of education 
we should desire for our sons if they are to be true 
gentlemen—men of honour, truthful, courteous, and 
fair-minded. ‘‘ Liberal education,” he 
A mara id, “ aims directly at the i : 
Education, Said, “aims directly at the improve 
ment of the student, not at the ad- 
vancement of learning. . . . A liberal education has no 
end beyond itself except the rational enjoyment which 
necessarily attends it.” Here we cannot forbear making 
a reference to the interesting articles and correspondence 
on this subject which have found place in the New 
Statesman. Taken together with what the Dean has to 
say, they are rich in fruitful suggestions. To do the 
Dean justice, we should have to quote much more 
extensively than our space permits. But at any rate 
we think that our readers will thank us for another 
extract or two: “It is surely one of the signs that we 
are on the right road in any pursuit when a feeling of 
happiness attends us. ... All things that are worth 
having for their own sake have a peculiar pleasure 
attached to their possession; but they are not, and 
they cannot be pursued for the sake of the pleasure 
which they bring. . . . Liberal education, then, the 
religious education, must be disinterested ; there must 
be no ulterior motive behind it.” And asa final aphorism, 
“ The examination system always flourishes most where 
there is no genuine desire for mental cultivation.” 
Those who care to read the whole speech will find it 
in the columns of the A.M.A. for January. 


GIR CHARLES TREVELYAN made an interesting 
speech at the North of England Education Con- 
ference at Harrogate. Pointing out that the Government 


was following out a policy of continuity, he said that in 
Tie Paidi all else but the raising of the school age 
at "Harrogate it was continuing the policy of its prede- 
`  cessors, and the keynote of his address 
was: ‘‘ We are determined in raising the school age to 
make it worth while for the children to stay in school.” 
We hope that Sir Charles is right in thinking that both 
wiser industrialists and parents will not oppose the 
change, and we think that he exaggerated the oppo- 
sition of those whom he called “ highbrow educa- 
tionists.” It is true, of course, that anxiety has been 
expressed as to whether the local authorities can be 
ready for the change, but this anxiety should be inter- 
preted rather as interest in the success of the reform 
than as opposition to the reform itself. His reference 
to the administrative difficulties of the dual system was 
restrained and hopeful, and it is reassuring to be told 
that there will not be another period of religious 
wrangling so long as he is at the Board of Education. 
The only adverse comment we are inclined to offer 
is that Sir Charles did not deal with the main criticism 
lately becoming more vocal, namely that much of the 
reorganization now being carried out tends to stabilize 
existing standards rather than to implement the 
recommendation of the Hadow Report that all post- 
primary schools should be secondary in character. This 
is in reality the main issue which has to be faced. 


URTHER consideration of the Education Bill, and 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s explanation of it in 
the House of Commons, confirms us in our view that the 
Government would be well advised to 
pass the measure through all its stages 
at as early a date as possible, even 
though full implementation may be delayed. The 
President did indeed state that it was the intention of 
the Government to pass it before Christmas, 1930. Noone 
doubts the good faith of the Government in this matter, 
but it is already falling behind with its programme. 
All things considered, those who wish well to the 
measure would feel much more comfortable if it were 
placed on the Statute book within the next few months. 
This would be an incentive to tardy local authonties to 
get forward with their plans, and would have a heartening 
effect on all educationists. There is, however, one aspect 
of the Bil] which in our opinion merits reconsideration, 
and that is the question of the incidence of the proposed 
maintenance allowances. It appears that as matters 
now stand only 60 per cent of the sum required is to 
come from national sources, leaving 40 per cent to be 
provided locally. We are afraid that this may cause 
difficulty, and that it may even render the Bill unpopular. 
It was fairly well understood that the Government 
intended to make the whole amount of these extra 
allowances payable by the national exchequer, and we 
hope that it may still be found possible to effect this. 
In this connexion the famous saying that an Englishman 
pays his taxes in sorrow but his rates in anger should not 
be forgotten. 


The Bill. 


R. HAROLD COX has sounded a new note in 

the somewhat inarticulate opposition to raising 

the school age. Most of the arguments he advances in 
the article in the Sunday Times are familiar, but he 
makes one novel suggestion, that “from the point of 
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view both of educational efficiency and of national 
ere economy it is far more important at 
Entrance Age. the present time to raise the school 
entrance age rather than the school 
leaving age.” France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
Canada, and the United States, he says, refuse to enforce 
school attendance at the early age of 5 ; and he suggests 
that compulsion in England and Wales should com- 
mence at 7. He endorses Lord Eustace Percy’s plea 
that parents who prefer to pay fees for the elementary 
education of their children should be encouraged to do 
so and to exercise those privileges which such payment 
implies. 


| ae DAVID CECIL’S article in the Daily Telegraph 

on the fallacy of mass education has deservedly 
attracted attention. Commenting on the statement that 
more children learn than ever before, 
and that the poorest child of to-day 
is “ educated ” in a sense that few 
well-to-do people were a hundred years ago, he places 
beside it another dictum to the effect that not only are 
there fewer good books, pictures, songs, and sermons 
than ever before, but in their stead we are flooded with 
films and novels and periodical literature of a vulgarity 
and silliness never before paralleled in the history of 
mankind—these being not merely popular with a small 
urban clique, but the daily and desired food of the 
mass of the people all over England. He puts this down 
to our present educational policy of “ equality of oppor- 
tunity,” bluntly says that the ideal of a community all 
equal and highly educated is a dream, and that the 
average working-class man can never be highly educated, 
for high education is complex and expensive. He goes 
on to plead that it is the exceptionally gifted child who 
needs educating, not the average, for the specially 
gifted are those whose ability can best serve the interests 
of all. Thus he would have an extended scheme of 
scholarships by which a child should be educated at 
the expense of the State without constantly having to 
pass competitive examinations. More important still, 
research needs encouragement. But can we not encour- 
age the brilliant pupil while endeavouring to raise the 
average standard? And how is the genius to be dis- 
covered unless all are given a fair opportunity ? The 
raising of the school age should give teachers a chance 
to set up better standards of taste in those all-important 
adolescent years, and we do not despair of improving 
the general average while making the fullest use of 
exceptional ability. 


Mass 
Education. 


R. H. G. ABEL, the well-known headmaster of 

St. Olave’s, is not a man to mince his words, and 

his trenchant remarks before the Society for Experiment 
iiin and Research in Education are worth 
Education, Pondering over. To some extent he 
follows Lord David Cecil in his denun- 

ciation of unworthy pursuits, and he directs special 
attention to the weakening of the hold which individual 
liberty has upon the public mind, and to lack of refine- 
ment. ‘‘ I feel that all is not well with our new education, 
because it stresses knowledge more than character, 
lacks thoroughness, makes fewer attempts every day 
to discipline the passions and educate the desires, 
ridicules the old wholesome rigour, which it is too lazy 
to exact, and scoffs at a standard which it cannot 
reach.” Now there is some truth in all this, and we 
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ought to be grateful to Mr. Abel for bracing us to new 
effort. But we think he is scarcely fair when he suggests 
that the school age is to be raised because what is 
called education has become the slogan of a certain 
political party, which hopes by its Jesuitry to keep 
itself in permanent power. After all, desire for educa- 
tional reform is not confined to one political party, ` 
and it is quite on the cards that the present Government 
may lose fully as much popularity as it gains through 
its educational policy. Surely Mr. Abel does not really 
believe that any Government is likely to retain office 
through its educational policy alone. But let us pass 
to a passage with which we can heartily agree. “ The 
new educational proposals before the country will only 
be a failure, and emphasize the tragic inadequacy of our 
old ones, unless there is a thorough overhauling of the 
curriculum—a complete reform in our ideas of the size 
of classes, and even more moral earnestness in our 
teachers, combined with an emphatic protest on their 
part when they realize that the conditions in which 
they are called upon to work foster superficiality and 
prevent thoroughness.” 


HE Headmasters’ Conference browsed in a familiar 
field in discussing the place of classics in education. - 
Dr. Montague James, Provost of Eton, in his opening 
Classical address, stressed the familiar argument 
Education, tbat “ the Greek and Latin literatures 
were the seed-bed of all modem 
culture and thought.” He traced the domination of 
classics in our schools to the coincidence in point of time 
of the Renaissance with the discovery of printing, an 
interesting point well worthy of further investigation. 
Dr. C. A. Alington, admitting the failure of the public 
schools in dealing with the stupid boy, suggested 
that if a boy was capable of studying only one classical 
language, that language should be Greek. It was the 
better and also the easier language with an incom- 
parably wider literature than Latin within the com- 
prehension of the stupid boy. 


ere question of higher education as a preparation for 

commerce has again provided The Times with 
Sir Charles Grant Robertson, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham Uni- 
versity, opened the correspondence by 
posing two questions: (1) What is the 
demand from industry and commerce for the university 
product ? and (2) What is the best way of meeting that 
demand ? His main conclusion is a preference for a pass 
to an honours course for many students destined for 
commerce. Would it not be well to remove the words 
pass and honours from university nomenclature ? So 
long as they remain, students will not wish to be branded 
for life with a mark of inferiority by taking what is often 
the more suitable and difficult pass course. 


abundant free copy. 


Education for 
Commerce: 


GIR JOHN BENN suggests that a sandwich system 
should be devised for commerce students—a 
system which has worked well in engineering and 
mining—and he instances the course 

RN at Antioch College, in the United 
States, in which two groups of com- 

merce students change places every five weeks, from 
college classroom to city office. Principal E. Morgan, 
of Hull University College, appreciates the difficulties 
arising from the terms pass and honours and advises 
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the appointment of a Government Committee to investi- 
gate the question. Prof. Ernest Barker publishes a 
much-needed protest against the American multiple 
course system and stresses the importance of the teacher 
who can infuse passion and zest into the learning of a 
subject. From this viewpoint, university professors of 
accountancy and such subjects might be led to the lethal 
chamber. Universities should draw a sharp distinction 
between subjects which can be taught in an inspiring 
way and such dead-sea fruit as commercial law. 


SR JOSEPH LARMOR’S contribution is original 
and based on much thought and experience. 
Specialization nowadays, he says, means a five-years 
ind Sdäal grind from 16 to 2I, or even to 22. 
Training. Specialist training tends to ‘‘ a separa- 
tion, wider than it need be, between 
teaching and administration.” He infers that the most 
valuable part of education may be the social side, 
“which can have intellectual value as well as practical 
advantage in the conduct of life.” This is well said, 
and has a bearing on university education as a prepara- 
tion for commercial careers. Coming from a university 
professor it may seem like crying stinking fish. 
Actually, however, a man carrying a great load of 
learning is unlikely to be successful in commerce, whereas 
he may be a useful member of society if employed in 
a library or research laboratory. 


‘THE slow pressure of interest in the recommendations 
of the Welsh Language Commission’s Report is 
bringing up for solution certain important problems 
Modern which were foreshadowed in that 
Languages In report. In the secondary schools of 
the Secondary bilingual Wales there are two classes 
Schools. of children—excluding from considera- 
tion children who do not speak and never learn Welsh— 
there is the child to whom Welsh is the home language, 
and there is the child to whom Welsh is the acquired 
or second language. For the child entering on the school 
certificate stage there is the problem of whether French 
or Welsh is to be taken in addition to English, or 
whether, indeed, the three languages are to be taken. 
The parents of the child with a sound home knowledge 
of Welsh tend to elect for French with an eye on rather 
nebulous commercial considerations. Later on the 
point will arise as to whether, in applications for official 
—and perhaps commercial—appointments in Wales, 
stress will be laid on an academic certificate in Welsh as 
opposed to actual facility in speaking Welsh. At the 
school certificate stage other problems arise. Will the 
suggestion in the report that the child showing a high 
standard in Welsh should not be expected to reach an 
equal standard in English be brought into effect? If 
this view is accepted, what of the equivalence of the 
School Certificate, with this lower-grade English in it, as 
exempting from, say, London Matriculation, and as being 
the passport for admission to English university and 
training college? Should children in overwhelmingly 
Welsh areas such as Anglesey be allowed to take the 
lower-grade paper in Welsh because the English paper 
is more difficult for them than for the children in the 
more Anglicized area of Glamorgan? Is it a fact 
that the standard in Welsh at the School Certificate 
Examination is much higher than that in French, where 
both Welsh and French are second languages to the 
English child ? 
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HE Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education 
in his annual report directs special attention to 
the good work which has been done in the elementary 
schools to promote physical well-being 
and fitness in the face of many diff- 
culties, absence of equipment, small 
playgrounds, and few, if any, playing 
fields ; yet teachers have made physical training a vital 
living thing in many schools. As he points out, as 
physical culture becomes recognized as an integral 
part of a liberal education, the less shall we require 
formal and corrective work and the less shall we 
need medical treatment. The endowed public schools 
have recognized this and devote a considerable amount. 
of time to the task ; those that have not space for the 
purpose are moving so as to be on sites where the playing 
field can be adjacent to the school, and adequate 
facilities provided for swimming pools, gymnasia, or 
courts. The municipal secondary schools with better 
equipment than the elementary schools though less 
well off than the high school or the public boarding school, 
have somewhat lagged behind, though with honourable 
exceptions. Sir George Newman points out that there 
is still an attitude that physical training is something of 
an ‘‘ extra ” to be cut down or excluded altogether in 
favour of “ more important work ” or under pressure 
of examinations. This is unfortunate and a short- 
sighted policy. The experts are perhaps partly to blame, 
for they have less of the missionary spirit and outlook 
than the public elementary school teacher ; they may be 
encouraged to consider how they can adapt their know- 
ledge to unfavourable conditions rather than to be merely 
disheartened. They must undertake the ceaseless en- 
deavour made by organizers in the elementary service. 


The Missionary 
Spirit in Physical 
Education: 


So a system of paying special attention to the 
needs of the unstable child is growing up and 
clinics are being established for their care. These do 
good work among those whose devia- 


Unstable tion from the normal is but slight and 
and Difficult , . 
Children. commencing. The trouble may arise 


from a clash between home conditions 
and school requirements or standard. It may be simply 
that the child has diffculty in some subject in which he is 
not quite adequately prepared but as to which he has not 
revealed his lack of understanding to his teacher for fear 
of consequences—it is no easy task to convince youths, 
especially in the lower school, that the form master or 
mistress is their best friend. It may be home circum- 
stances permit of little opportunity for doing home-work, 
that other duties at home are piled upon the young back, 
or that conditions for early hours or healthy sleep are 
lacking, or some supposed slight or lack of affection is 
felt ; there are a hundred and one causes. Many of these 
fall with especial severity on the scholarship child pro- 
moted to a secondary school and immersed in a higher 
social culture and environment. In some such it would 
often pay to allow a clinic investigation rather than 
report the child as of doubtful suitability because of 
apparent backwardness, maladjustment, or bad be- 
haviour. One of the best American clinics established 
its position by persuading the head of a high school to 
allow it to investigate the case of any difficult child 
before any extreme steps were proposed, of course with 
the full consent and co-operation of the parents. There 
are many English children who could be helped in this 
manner. The clinics at Stoke and Birmingham are 
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therefore useful, and a special welcome is given to the 
newly established clinic set up in Islington by the Child 
Guidance Council with the financial assistance of the 
Commonwealth Fund. 


Ta ambiguities latent in the Education (Scotland) 
Act of 1918 are gradually being cleared up by 
legal decisions. The latest decision is that of the House 

of Lords on the Bonnybridge R.C. 


k Te i School case. The case arose through 
onnybidga the building of a school by the Roman 
"Case. Catholic authorities after the refusal 


of the Stirlingshire Education Authority 
to make the provision regarded as necessary by the 
Church trustees. In spite of the fact that the Scottish 
Education Department recognized the school, the 
Stirlingshire Authority persisted in the view that the 
school was not needed and refused to accept the transfer 
of it from the Church. The legal point at issue was 
whether the Authority was under obligation to accept 
transfer, as it would have been with a school built before 
the passing of the Act. The Second Division of the 
Court of Session decided against the Church’s conten- 
tion, but that decision has now been reversed by the 
House of Lords, and there the matter ends so far as the 
law is concerned. There is some talk in Scotland about 
getting a one clause Act through Parliament to make 
clear the right of the authority to determine what 
schools are to be established in their area, but apart 
from the fact that the present Government has plenty 
of business on hand and is not looking for fresh trouble 
by embarking on this kind of legislation, the opinion 
is commonly held that the need to obtain the Educa- 
tion Department’s approval safeguards the situation 
quite adequately for all practical purposes. 


HE concentration of educational discussion in a 
single congress where are gathered teachers of all 

sorts and conditions is not the least of the advantages 
Scotland enjoys through having but 


Ed Wu a one great teachers’ association. The 
jeatituts public is not confused by a multitude 
Congress: of voices, and the teachers themselves 


get the opportunity of clearing their 
minds on the fundamentals of their professional faith if 
they are so disposed. That is why a congress like that 
held this new year at Greenock is able to make quite a 
definite mark on Scottish thought. As it happens the 
level of speech making this year was unusually high. The 
president, Mr. Hugh B. Guthrie, a well-known Labour 
man, dealt with current problems boldly, vigorously and 
sanely in an address well above the ordinary reach of 
presidential orations ; and Mr. Tom Johnston, the Under 
Secretary for Scotland, held forth on the shortcomings 
of the drum and trumpet history commonly taught in 
Scottish schools for the glorification of hereditary ruling 
classes, dnd argued for a worthier treatment of social 
and economic facts as an inspiration to social service. 


Y common consent the most notable address was 
that given by Dr. Hugh Brown on “ The Educa- 

tion of Women.” It was an address that would have 
impressed any assembly. In an argu- 


late ment that went down to philosophical 
Address. bedrock, he pleaded for a new kind of 


education for women, to enable them 
to play their proper part (which according to him they 
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have abandoned in accepting for themselves a masculine 
education) in the direction of civilization. The result of 
the present educational system, he said, was “ a male 
civilization, material, mechanical, and specialized, mar- 
vellous in detail but chaotic and soulless, in which there 
is an abundance of knowledge but little wisdom, an 
abundance of beautiful objects but no harmony in life 
as a whole, an abundance of good institutions but no 
guiding spirit of co-ordination, great religious activity 
but no convergence of the human spirit towards the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” It was the school that had 
brought about this state of matters, and what the 
teachers had done they must undo by rescuing the 
modern woman from masculine education, and creating 
a truly feminine education. 


Toe is still a widespread and no doubt natural 
idea that scientific research is an essentially 
utilitarian pursuit, directly aiming at such “ practical ”’ 
metudi ends as the discovery of new manu- 
Investigation. facturing processes or new cures for 
disease. Prof. Winifred Cullis’s Presi- 
dential Address on “The Lure of Investigation,” 
delivered at the January Conference of Educational 
Associations, was perhaps especially salutary in its 
tribute to those investigators whose passion for extend- 
ing the boundaries of knowledge is unmixed with other 
motives+—to “‘ the band of some of the greatest and rarest 
of spirits, throughout all the ages and of all countries.” 
To extol their work, and to point out that the progress 
of science chiefly depends and always has depended 
upon their single-hearted devotion to the search for 
truth, is of course not in any sense to ignore or to 
belittle the constant need for the application of scientific 
discovery to the material benefit of humanity, or to 
show any lack of pride in the great practical triumphs 
already achieved ; and we cordially endorse Dr. Cullis’s 
plea for organized and large-scale team-work in scientific 
research, and for the adequate remuneration of those 
who take up research as a profession. It is discreditable 
that, as she remarked, the chief financial rewards given 
to any of these men have come from another country in 
the shape of Nobel prizes. 


i would be difficult to find an issue of this or of any 
other English educational journal printed during 
the last ten years or so which did not make some 
explicit reference to the subject of 
examinations. They are indeed one of 
the burning questions of our time. At 
the World Conference of the New Education Fellowship, 
held at Elsinore, in August last, an Examinations 
Inquiry Committee was attended by delegates from 
twenty-two countries, including our own. Practically 
unanimous dissatisfaction was expressed, and we make 
bold to conjecture that the English delegates were not 
the least vocal. One of them, Mrs. S. Platt, has published 
the report she presented to the Conference, and we 
heartily commend it to the attention of our readers. 
It is a comprehensive statement of the case regarding 
the First School Examination, the Examinations for 
Scholarships and Free Places, and the Common Entrance 
Examination. Facts and figures are given, as well as 
the views expressed by leading English teachers. 
Mrs. Platt’s pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ The Reform of 
Examinations,’ is published by Messrs. John Bale, 
Sons and Daniellson, Great Titchfield Street, London, 


Examinations 
Again. 
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W. 1, at the price of one shilling; Mrs. Platt’s varied 
experience, as an inspector of schools under the Board of 
Education, and as an examiner to the National Froebel 
Union, placed her in an uncommonly good position for 
making her survey a wide one. 


A CORRESPONDENT to the A.M.A. has protested 
against the “ rank injustice ” on the part of London 
University in that graduates of other universities who 
wish to take a London degree in 
addition are forced to take the inter- 
mediate examination. A more sensible 
protest would be against London 
University for allowing first degrees to be taken by 
graduates of other universities, save in special cases. 
The combination of M.A. of one of the ancient English 
or of the Scottish Universities taken in science subjects, 
with the B.Sc. of London University, is particularly apt 
to deceive the ignorant public. There is a great future 
for higher degrees of London and other universities, 
and every inducement should be given to graduates hold- 
ing a first degree to proceed toa higher degree rather than 
to chew the academic cud. In the case of teachers, this 
procedure should promote the study of educational prob- 
lems as providing excellent subjects for higher degrees. 


London 
University 
Examinations. 


[! is hard to account for the neglect by psychologists 
of the subject of Teasing. There are books on child 
study which ignore the subject altogether; others 
make slight reference to it; the only 
journal which has considered it seri- 
ously is the current number of Child 
Study (published in New York by the Child Study 
Association of America). Yet the subject is one which 
could be used as a peg on which to hang any one of 
the more modern psychologies. To a Freudian the 
typical teasing situation is sex-play; the follower of 
Jung would find that the main reason for children, or 
adults, being teased is their failure of adaptation ; 
while Adler would state that the teaser is finding an 
easy compensation for his own feeling of inferiority. 
Teasing can be regarded as a form of sadism, and the 
pleasure which certain people take in being teased may 
be masochistic. As to whether teasing is a useful form 
of training, the important point is the measure of 
equality between the teaser and the teased. Inequality, 
due to age or prestige or numbers, turns teasing into 
bullying. This change is especially easy when a gang 
teases an individual ; it may begin as a good-humoured 
game, but all too easily degenerates into cruelty. This 
kind of group teasing, or “ hazing ” as it is called, has 
become a serious problem in certain American colleges. 
On the other hand, the mutual kindly teasing among the 
members of a family may be a useful form of social 
control, and a corrective of undesirable characteristics. 


Teasing. 


[? is regrettable to encounter opposition to the prin- 
ciple of allowing a “ grace term,” that is a free 
term on full salary to teachers who have put in a 
number of years of good service. This 
is not, of course, a mere holiday; 
the time is spent in research or in 
gaining through travel fresh ideas on the teaching of 
a particular subject. Some little time ago the matter 
was raised at a meeting of the Middlesex Education 
Committee, and the Higher Education Committee 
was instructed to report on the desirability of 


Grace Terms. 
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discontinuing the practice. The report recommended 
that grace terms should be granted to teachers of over 
ten years’ service, subject to the condition that they 
should furnish a statement of how they proposed 
to spend the time and that they should present 
a report on their return to school work. It was 
further suggested that not more than eight such 
terms should be granted yearly, and that absence 
on account of illness should not come under this 
category. To the ordinary person these recom- 
mendations would seem to be reasonable. They were 
not, however, accepted. One opinion expressed was 
that the proposals could not be justified as the children 
would not benefit, and that teachers had ample 
opportunities for keeping abreast of the latest develop- 
ments. In the end the proposals were referred 
back, the Committee being instructed to consider the 
spending of a sum of money each year on affording 
teachers opportunities for post-graduate instruction. 
This decision is in our view regrettable. A “ grace 
term’’ spent under proper conditions has this great 
value, that it enables the teacher to think over his 
problems at leisure in the light of what others are doing, 
and it is indeed short sighted to suggest that no benefit 
to the children will result. We trust that other 
authorities will not adopt the same attitude as 
Middlesex. 


HE Senate of Northern Ireland recently discussed 
the education policy of the Government. As 
under the de-rating scheme the greater part of educa- 
tional expenditure will be met from 
parliamentary funds, the Minister, 
Viscount Charlemont, was pressed to 
give direct representation to religious bodies on educa- 
tion committees. It was urged by Mr. T. J. Campbell, 
K.C., that the Government has deliberately discriminated 
against Roman Catholic schools by giving no grants for 
building or improvement to schools which elect to 
remain under the old managerial system, and refuse to 
come under the local committees; and that, further, 
while the Government supports schools in which Bible 
teaching is given in the interests of Protestant Churches, 
it refuses to countenance any in which Roman Catholic 
teaching is given. In reply, the Minister stated that of 
1,400 schools which have not been transferred only 
about 700 were managed by Roman Catholics. If such 
schools refused to allow local authorities to have any 
say in their schools, they must not expect local assistance 
from therates. He could not regard simple Bible teaching 
as denominational religious education; it must only 
deal with such fundamental portions of Christian belief 
as were common to all denominations. The Roman 
Catholic attitude that nothing but full and distinctive 
Catholic doctrine would be acceptable had not justified 
their assertion that in providing simple Bible teaching the 
system discriminated unfairly against Roman Catholics. 


Religion in the 
School. 


HE second annual report of the Residential College 
for Adult Education at Harlech gave abundant 
evidence of the contribution which this College is certain 
to make to the co-ordination of those 
cultural movements in Wales which 
are, many of them, unofficial and 
independent or at least not part of the ordinary educa- 
tional system of the country. The Board of Manage- 


Coleg 
Hariech. 
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ment and the Warden have very wisely set liberty, 
adaptability, and flexibility as the prime considerations 
in the organization of the outlook and programme of work. 
The number of students has increased steadily and the 
work of the College has become more diversified. For 
six weeks in the summer there are summer schools for 
people who cannot get away from their work at any other 
time, and who feel the need of a period of intensive study 
and of conference and communion with others of like 
interests. Last summer there was a conference of 
outside tutors in adult education with the members 
of the Extension Board and of Coleg Harlech; later 
there was a conference of the North Wales Women’s 
Temperance Association; then of the Welsh School of 
Social Service, then a summer school of the National 
Council of Music. Seven of the students spent a period 
at Geneva studying the work of the League of Nations. 
The College has succeeded in enlisting the whole-hearted 
assistance of a distinguished band of lecturers—both 
for courses and for special lectures. The development 
of the system of grants to the college from local educa- 
tion authorities has been impeded by the prevailing 
industrial depression in South Wales, and it appears 
that the rural worker, largely from economic causes, is 
not using the resources of the college to the extent which 
was expected. The record of progress of the College is 
a wonderful one. 


(a not altogether logical compromise known as 

the Cowper-Temple Clause, has regulated religious 
teaching in provided schools since 1870, and teachers 
are disposed to take a pragmatic 
view in their discussions of this difficult 
question. At a conference of the 
National Union of Teachers held in London, Mr. W. W. 
Hill secured the adoption of an instruction to the 
executive “ to resist any attempt by religious bodies to 
participate in the control of religious instruction in 
provided schools.” Mr. W. Merrick, in moving the 
previous question, suggested that the policy of the 
executive was to squeeze the life out of the non-provided 
schools. The original resolution was adopted by a large 
majority, thus endorsing the view which teachers in 
elementary schools as a body have consistently taken 
on this question. ` 


Cowper-Temple 
Clause. 


ESE RSE are popularly supposed to be 

teaching institutions. It is certain, however, as 
Mr. E. F. D. Witchell suggested at the meeting of the 
Council of the Association of University 
Teachers, that they do not pay much 
attention to the technique of teaching. 
This is understandable if the universities are regarded 
as guilds with intellectual tests for admission. In 
medieval times, the student obtained his knowledge 
direct from the “ master ” by private tuition ; the pro- 
fessorial system arose on grounds of economy rather 
than of success. Promotion in the university world, 
Mr. Witchell insists, depends nowadays on research 
rather than teaching ability. It is easier to provide 
objective tests of success in research than in teaching. 
Consequently bad university lecturing, a sheer waste of 
the students’ time, is more common than is generally 
supposed. Mr. Witchell’s protest is timely, coming, as 
it does, from the President of the Association of 
University Teachers. 


University 
Teaching. 


| baie enn and exaggeration pervade the leading 

article in The Times Educational Supplement, 
entitled ‘‘ A Question of Degrees.” The statement that 
the universities let loose on the world 
every year a “vast number” of 
“pass” graduates would have been 
disproved by the most cursory examination of university 
statistics. In the modern universities, the preference 
shown for the so-called ‘‘ honours ” courses is not based 
on any separation of academic sheep and goats. What 
evidence can the writer of the article produce that the 
‘average pass graduate has not a well-trained mind, 
and he is incapable of clear thinking ” ? This suggestion 
is unfortunate at a time when The Times is publishing a 
series of letters pleading for the width of academic 
training represented by pass degrees. ‘‘ Honours ” 
degrees vary greatly in character—for instance, an 
honours degree in mathematics or physics requires 
intellectual powers of a different order from an honours 
degree in, say, English or history. 


Pass Degrees. 


SSOCIATIONS formed in the interests of the 
teaching of special subjects usually include both 
sexes, an exception being in science, for which there are 
separate associations co-operating in 
oper bene certain activities, such as the publica- 
tion of the School Sctence Review. But 
in professional organizations for secondary education, 
there is usually a sex division, and superimposed upon 
this a division between heads and assistants. The status 
of “assistant ’’ masters has been raised enormously 
since the days of ushetdom. It is therefore not surprising 
that the question is being discussed whether such a title 
as Assistant Masters’ Association for that influential 
professional organization is sufficiently dignified. As a 
correspondent to the A.M.A. says: “ The present title 
preserves memories of a former fratricidal strife between 
parties whose interests steadily became more 
consonant.” 


\ Ñ TE have more than once predicted that the division 
of the United Kingdom into provinces is 
inevitable. A Bill for the regulation of motor vehicles 
proposes to divide the country for 
ee this purpose into twelve traffic areas, 
excluding London, for each of which 
three Commissioners are to be appointed. Two of these 
areas are for Scotland, leaving ten for England and 
Wales, or eleven counting London as an area. This 
would roughly correspond to the “ provincialization ’’ 
which the administration of education, and especially 
higher education, urgently demands. Would it not be 
advisable to settle provincial areas in such a way that 
the areas might be used for as many purposes as possible, 
each with its capital city? It is merely an accident 
that regulation of motor coaches has first brought this 
question into the field of legislation. 


The January number of The Nineteenth Century and After 
contains four interesting articles under the general title “ An 
Educational Survey.” Mr. Harold Hodge deals with ‘‘ The 
Need for Inquiry,” Mr. H.C. Dent with “ The Aim : An Educated 
Democracy,” Mr. Stephen H. Foot with “ The Failure of the 
Public School,” and Dr. Basil A. Yeaxlee completes the series 
with a contribution on ‘‘ Adult Education: The Religious 
Movement.” 
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Native Education in South Africa 


By W. L. 


NDER the terms of the South African Higher 

Education Act of 1923, the Native College at Fort 
Hare has been placed on the same footing as other South 
African universities, being designed to provide a liberal 
education of university standard to natives, and to train 
those who wish to enter learned professions or to qualify 
for the higher aspects of commerce, agriculture, industry, 
and other work. 

In 1924 the first two graduates were capped. Since 
then a fair proportion of the undergraduates have com- 
pleted the courses and received their degrees. The College 
includes an experimental farm, and here and in other parts 
Indians from Natal and the Transvaal, as well as natives 
and coloured people, are studying for various degrees. 

The College now has about a hundred students, who are 
instructed by a specialist staff under the Principal, Prof. 
A. Kerr. A few members of the staff are natives, but 
most of the graduates of this College of the University of 
South Africa are medical practitioners practising in 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and elsewhere in South Africa, 
teachers, ministers, and members of other learned 
professions. 

The Native College at Fort Hare is before everything 
else a teaching college. The staff does not aim only at 
producing matriculants and graduates, but native men 
and women who will spread the cause of education through 
the territories. Those who train for the teaching profession 
and the ministry have most opportunities here. Three out 
of every four graduates seem to become teachers. As it 
is impossible to qualify for a medical degree here, a few such 
students take up courses in the South African Universities, 
but most prefer to study in England or Scotland, the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and Birmingham being most favoured. 

This institution is unique in being the only place south 
of the Zambezi designed to give non-Europeans a university 
education. It was recognized fifty years ago that the 
desire of the natives for better educational facilities would 
have to be gratified. Failure to do this would mean that 
scores of ambitious native men and women would go to 
America and elsewhere for what they could not obtain 
in their own country. 

Dr. Stewart, of Lovedale, who died in 1905, worked hard 
for native higher education, and in the year of his death 
the South African Native Affairs Commission said that a 
“ Central Native College or similar institution should be 
established and aided by the various States for training 
native teachers, and in order to afford opportunities for 
higher education to native students.” 

Dr. Stewart was dying when a Convention of natives 
from all over South Africa met to determine what resolutions 
should be presented in reply to the recommendations of the 
Inter-Colonial Native Affairs Commission. Dr. Stewart 
was kept posted with developments, and almost until 
his last moment he maintained interest in the conference. 
It was then resolved that a petition be presented to the 
High Commissioner and to the various South African 
Governments praying for the establishment of an Inter- 
State Native College. 

The Constitution of the College, however, was not drafted 
until 1914, four years after the South African Union. This 
Constitution was finally accepted and the Governing 
Council it established held its first meeting in January, 1915. 
One of its first duties was to take over the funds adminis- 
tered by the Executive Board and to invite General Botha, 
then Prime Minister of South Africa, to perform the 
inaugural ceremony. 

In 1907 the Transkeian Territories General Council had 
granted £10,000 towards the cost of establishing the College, 
while as part of its contribution of £5,000, the United 
Free Church of Scotland offered the Fort Hare site, which 
is in the Victoria East District, at the confluence of the 
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Tyumrie and Gaga Rivers. At the early meetings of the 
Council it was decided to accept this site and much of the 
building work on it was done by apprentices from Lovedale. 
All authorities contributing towards the cost of this College 
are represented upon the Council, which also includes 
representatives appointed by the Union Government and 
by the University of South Africa. 

In 1920 the Stewart Hall, the nucleus of the College 
building, was completed and opened by a Cabinet Minister. 
Although commodious, this hall was eventually found too 
small for most needs, and during the last nine years the 
College block has been extended considerably. The Pre- 
Medical course now has its science laboratories, while there 
are special departments for those studying Agriculture, 
Business, Theology, Teaching, and the Arts. Provision 
is also made for matriculation students. These buildings 
with their red-tiled roofs present a handsome appearance. 

If special steps were not taken the denominational 
question would constitute a stumbling block here. It is 
avoided by providing special hostels under the charge of 
the Churches concerned. The first hostel was completed 
by the Wesleyan Church, at a cost of £16,000. It is now 
a growing centre of activity. The coloured American 
Missioner, Max Yergan, has plans for erecting a £10,000 
Y.M.C.A. building, which he hopes to make the head- 
quarters of a chain of training institutions for adolescents 
throughout South Africa. 

The hostel erected by the Presbyterian Church is 
generally considered the best. It is undoubtedly far in 
advance of what other Churches represented here have yet 
attempted. It is so well appointed, designed, and built 
that it can bear comparison with the best educational 
edifices of similar purpose anywhere in the world. 

The Church of the Province of South Africa intends to 
erect a hostel larger than any at present in use, but although 
this project has been in view for over five years now, little 
progress has been made. Warden and students are still 
housed in the old college building. As this is inadequate 
several surprising makeshifts have had to be devised. The 
chapel, for instance, has been constructed in an ordinary 
native hut. This hostel is under the care of the Rt. Rev. 
E. W. Smyth, sometime Bishop of Lebombs. He is 
an excellent man for this work, his medical as well 
as theological knowledge proving of great value to his 
native charges. 

Fort Hare must still be regarded as an experiment, a 
determined attempt to develop Bantu individuality, to 
direct native intellectual aspirations along positive lines. 
Although confined to native students, its standards are 
no lower than those of any other South African University, 
a fact that may in some degree assist towards a solution 
of South Africa’s complicated racial problems. It is as 
much the duty of the native to assist as it is for the European 
to try to devise an answer to the so-called native question. 

At the Lovedale Training College natives are taught to 
do much useful handicraft work. The carpentry apprentices, 
under the instruction of competent tradesmen, have pro- 
duced massive wardrobes, large and strong tables. Some 
natives have taken so well to this work that they have been 
allowed to use the best woods and materials and so produce 
valuable pieces of furniture. In other classes the apprentices 
are taught wagon-building. Here Indian teak and South 
African hardwood is employed for manufacturing every 
portion of the buck-wagon from wheel spokes to body 
and hood. There are also printing and bookbinding 
departments where the students shine as well as in their 
other work. 

The Lovedale Mission Station was opened in 1841 by 
the Free Church of Scotland, and for an extensive period 
was under the care of Dr. James Stewart. He was succeeded 
by Dr. James Henderson, who is also chairman of the 
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Governing Council of the South African Native College. 
Generally there are about 700 native boys and girls on 
the registers of this establishment, these students being 
drawn from all over the Union of South Africa, from 
South-West Africa, Nyasaland, Rhodesia, Tanganyika, and 
other parts of the once Dark Continent. 

The 200 or so girls at Lovedale are taught such useful 
work as cooking, laundrying, and the other phases of 
domestic science. Many handicrafts are also acquired by 
these girls, who often achieve the most remarkable results 
from crude materials. Discarded sugar bags and flour 
pockets are converted into neatly embroidered mats and 
children’s clothes. Some of these articles are decorated 
with pretty designs. Old paraffin tins are used for the 
manufacture of cups, kettles, and pans. Jam tins are 
similarly made into bowls and candlesticks, while boxes 
of various sorts provide materials for building clothes 
presses and cupboards. These girls are, in fact, adept at 
the use of most tools. 

The boys are under the care of a boarding master, who 
has charge of them all the time they are away from the 
classrooms. The dining-room has been fitted out by the 
apprentices, who some time ago raised the roof of the old 
hall that had been used for forty years. This boarding 
master was one of the Lovedale staff who served in Europe 
during the late War. He held a responsible position in 
the Native Labour Contingent, for which lengthy service 
as a compound manager on the East Rand qualified him. 

The Lovedale School is separated from the Native College 
by the Tyumrie River, on the banks of which are still to 
be seen the remains of forts, bastions, trenches, block- 
houses, and other defensive works erected during the native 
wars that once ravished this region. To the visitor this 
is a potent sign of the progress natives have made during 
the last sixty years. Their main battles now are fought 
in the classrooms. 

Opinion in South Africa is very much divided on the 
question of native education, and it is only the more 
intelligent and advanced who recognize this as an economic 
force and not as the menace many consider it. The total 
State expenditure on schools for European children in 1926 
was £6,358,852, while in the same year the State expenditure 
on non-European schools was £794,036. There were 
altogether 3,368 non-European schools, of which 2,743 
were native. The total number of schools for European 
children, excluding training colleges and special schools, 
was 4,971. In 1926 there were 289,545 non-European 
children at school, of which 216,678 were native. The 
total number of European scholars, on a basis of average 
attendance over the whole year, was 301,021. 

Obviously very much can be said for the extension of 
educational facilities throughout the native territories, but 
while at present South Africa spends from £8 11s. 6d. 
to £15 tos. 6d. per head, according to Provinces, on her 
European scholars, the average expenditure on native 
scholars is {2 12s. rod. per head. 


CoRRECTION.—The writer of the article “ The Teaching 
of Geography for School Certificate Examinations, III.— 
Text Books, Atlases, Wall Maps, and Class Library,” 
which appeared in the January issue, wishes to make the 
following corrections to prices given, and to express regret 
to Messrs G. Bell & Sons, Messrs. Longman, Green & Co., 
and the Cambridge University Press for any inconvenience 
caused : 

Causal Geography of the British Isles. 
38. 6d. (not 4s.), page 12. 

An Introduction to World Geography. By A. WILMORE. 
38. 6d. (not 4s.), page 16. | 

An Intermediate Commercial Geography. By L. D. 
Stamp. Part I, 7s. 6d. Part II, 12s. 6d. (not 12s. 6d. each) 
page 18. 

Physical Geography. By P. LAKE. 7s. 6d. (not 12s. 6d.) 

page 18. 


By J. MARTIN. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Lullaby of an Infant Chief 


O, hush thee, my babie !—thy sire was a knight, 
Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright ; 
The woods and the glens, from the towers which we see, 
They all are belonging, dear babie, to thee. 
O ho ro, i ri, ri, cadul gu lo, 
O ho ro, i ri ri, &c. 


O, fear not the bugle, though loudly it blows, 
It calls but the warders that guard thy repose ; 
Their bows would be bended, their blades would be red, 
Ere the step of a foeman draws near to thy bed. 
O ho ro, i ri ri, &c. 


O, hush thee my babie !—the time soon will come, 

When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and drum ; 

Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you may, 

For strife comes with manhood, and waking with day. 
Oho ro, i ri ri, &c. 


VERSION IN LATIN 


Lalla, care mi puelle. 

Pater tuus fuit eques, 

Atque mater ista bella 

Fuit domina praeclara. 

Valles passim nemorosae 

Quas e turribus videmus 

Tuae sunt, puelle care. 
O ho ro ro, i ri ri ri, ah quiesce tandem, 
O ho ro ro, i ri ri ri, ah quiesce tandem. 


Tubae ne clangorem time 

Quae custodes ciet tui 

Dormientis. Intendentu1 

Prius arcus, rubri fient 

Enses, quam trux hostis lecto 

Propinquabit nociturus. 
O ho ro ro, i ri ri ri, ah quiesce tandem. 
O ho ro ro, i ri ri ri, ah quiesce tandem. 


Lalla, puer parve. Somnum 
Rumpent olim tuum tubae 
Atque fragor tympanorum. 
Sed dum licet, O mellite, 
Lalla. Suscitat res omnes 
Sol, et factus vir pugnabis. 

O ho ro ro, i ri ri ri, ah quiesce tandem. 

O ho ro ro, i ri ri ri, ah quiesce tandem. 

BAsıL ANDERTON. 


FRENCH AT THE SORBONNE, Paris.—(Study and Travel). 
A complete course of French study is announced for 
June 20 to August 20 or July 28 to August 24. The course 
consists of three parts: (1) Six (four) weeks preparatory 
work with afternoon visits in Paris. (2) Thirty-six after- 
noon lectures (more advanced) on great present day 
questions in literature, politics, and economics. (3) Eight 
days’ journey in small groups, West France. The second 
course will only comprise the first two parts. All organiza- 
tion is under the direction of Monsieur Henry Goy, Directeur 
du Bureau des Renseignements Scientifiques, Sorbonne, 
Paris, to whom application should be made. 

e e ® 


Mr. W. H. JENKINSON, chairman-elect of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters, is a well-known member 
of the staff of the Central Secondary School, Sheffield. For 
many years he has taken an active interest in educational 
matters outside school life both in Shefheld and in the 
country generally. Asa member of the Executive Committee 
of the I.A.A.M. and as chairman of its Education Sub- 
Committee, he has largely influenced the educational policy 
of the Association. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


GERMANY 


The December number (100 pp.) of the monthly Neue Erziehung 
(organ of the League of Resolute Reformers), 
Ri pil which reaches us regularly, contains, as usual, 
an exhaustive index for the past year, which 
is in itself an illuminating bibliographical and pedagogical 
document, and an almost sufficient indication of the range, 
aims and hopes of the reformers. The bearings of the “ new ”’ 
education on peace, sex, eugenics, politics, crime, religion, 
examinations, and other acute modern problems are frankly 
and fearlessly set forth—often in the form of most outspoken 
“ open letters ” and answers thereto. Conferences, educational 
experiments (in Germany and abroad), new books and the 
proceedings of the League itself are fully recorded. And the 
mark of the editor, Paul Oestreich, that doughty and indomitable 
fighter for his ideals, is, of course, over all. We note complaints 
that the proposed statutory abolition of corporal punishment 
has been too long delayed, and well-reasoned contributions to 
the much debated question of the proposed revision of the 
school year. Hitherto it has begun in the autumn, and holidays 
have varied with Easter. But now the almost universal demand 
is that it shall begin in the spring, with fixed divisions determined 
by hygienic and pedagogical considerations only. The July 
issue celebrates the seventy-fifth birthday of George Kerschen- 
steiner (since Rein’s death the most famous living German 
educator) by an admirable study of his educational philosophy— 
as resolutely reformative as the Neue Erziehung itself. [Price : 
3°50 marks a quarter. Address: 21a Nollendorfstrasse, Berlin, 
W. 30.) The index of the weekly Leipziger Lehrerzeitung (20 pp.) 
covers much the same ground, and shows that it also is in the 
forefront of the struggle for better things. Much discussed 
questions are the treatment of juvenile offenders, the protection 
of children from obscene books and entertainments, and, above 
all, the safeguarding of the school from undue clerical influence. 
The weekly Deutsche Lehrerzettung (Berlin), organ of the 
“ evangelical ” groups, prints no index. 


SWITZERLAND 


The quarterly Bulletin of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion (Geneva) is now issued in French, English, 
Pavane pte and Spanish. The last issue (No. 13) is as 
* full as ever of interesting matter from all 
over the world. We note especially the annual feport of the 
Council of the Bureau, and the very full bibliography, and we 
make use (see below) of the information from Mexico. There 
is an appeal for “titles of English books, in prose or verse, 
suitable for modern language libraries, and favouring mutual 
understanding between nations.” In recent numbers of the 
Educateur (organ of the Rousseau Institute, Geneva) we note 
detailed reports of local conferences on Punishment and on 
Sexual Pedagogy (organized by the Society for Moral and 
Social Hygiene); an eloquent S.O.S. for the New School in 
Vienna (the “ Capital of Childhood ’’) in danger, it is said, after 
a few years of invaluable experiment, of being destroyed by 
political animosities. ‘‘Such a school (the signatories urge) 
belongs not to parties, but to the parents, the nation, and 
humanity.” There is also an article on a precious MS. of 
Rousseau’s “ Emile ” (in the library of the Institute) in which 
are many passages never printed. We quote one short specimen 
from Book II, from the pages setting forth the importance in 
early education of encouraging the child to experiment: ‘‘ If 
you roll a little ball between two neighbouring fingers without 
looking, you will think you feel two balls; but if, looking, you 
do it several times, you will presently, when not looking, feel 
one ball only.” Why was this finally rejected ? Who can say ? 
It is, in any case, a well known experiment, and still more 
striking with crossed fingers. Other news from Geneva is that a 
Russian scholar, on the results of the study of a lifetime, has 
founded there an Institute of Bibliological Psychology—a new 
science “' concerned with the influence of the spoken and written 
word on the individual and the community.” But even with 
such a supreme science to guide us, shall we ever agree as to 
what to speak and write ? 


MEXICO 


With her four million Indians (speaking little or no Spanish), 
her four million half-breeds, her forty ‘‘ ethnic groups,” her 
hundred dialects, and her 60 per cent (not long ago go per cent) of 


illiterates, Mexico must present a highly complicated educational 
problem. But the Minister of Public Instruc- 


eens tion has things well in hand, and in the last 
Missions. few years has set up a large number of native 


rural schools (all co-educational), teachers 
training schools, and ‘‘ cultural missions,” both permanent and 
travelling. Of the native rural school the Minister writes: 
‘“ This school has one task: to show the people how to live ; 
one sole method: to open wide the doors and to allow life to 
comein. . . . The programme has bases fundamental to civiliza- 
tion: an acquaintance with the factors that preserve life and 
promote health; with the relation of physics to agriculture ; 
with all that elevates and dignifies domestic life; and all that 
promotes material and spiritual recreation. . . . This country 
school teaches love for the soil. It will spread its influence 
everywhere, and it will give the scattered inhabitants an ideal 
of a united Mexico.” The eight travelling cultural missions are 
conceived as real centres of social activity, intended for the 
technical improvement and moral encouragement of the rural 
teachers, as well as for the economic, sanitary, and social educa- 
tion of the communities it visits. Each consists of a director of 
education, and teachers of agriculture, physical training and 
minor domestic industries, and each spends a month in each 
locality. The Ministry also publishes a fortnightly illustrated 
review, El Sembrador (The Sower). Among the contents of a 
recent number were Hide Tanning, Dry Fruit Industry, the 
Flag, the Scout Oath, Advice to Mothers, Poems, the Social 
Education Movement, and the Spirit of Progress in Mexico. 
After visiting these schools, Prof. John Dewey wrote: ‘‘ Nowhere 
in the world is there an educational movement showing a greater 
spirit of instinctive union between the activities of the school 
and those of the community than does the new Mexican rural 
school.”’ 


The Royal Academy of Music has announced that April 14 
is the last day for receiving entries for the Sterndale Bennett 
Scholarship which is open for competition in any branch of 
music. Further particulars may be obtained on application. 

+ $ $ 

Candidates for the Commonwealth Fund Fellowship are 
reminded that all applications must reach the secretary to the 
committee, Mr. R. H. Simpson, by February Io at latest, at 
50 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. Further information may 
be obtained on application. 

$ $ $ 

THE Sır WILLIAM MEYER STUDENTSHIP IN EUROPEAN His- 
TORY.—The committee of University College (London) will 
award in June, 1930, a Sir William Meyer Studentship in 
European History, of the value of about £120, tenable for two 
years. Candidates must be graduates of a university of the 
British Empire and must be qualified to enter upon an approved 
course of training in methods of research with a view to taking 
a higher degree in the University of London. Candidates wishing 
to compete should communicate with the Secretary of University 
College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1) not later than June 1, 1930. 

ad a $ 


History and Russia are prominent themes in the PuBLIC 
LEcTURES at King’s College, London, arranged for the present 
term. Some of these courses have already commenced. One 
deals with the social and political ideas of some representative 
thinkers of the Revolutionary Era and is by various distinguished 
lecturers; and another, by Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson, on 
British Foreign Policy, 1815-80. The history and economic 
geography of Russia and Russian literary criticism are also 
the subjects of lectures or courses. The registrar of the College 
will supply particulars of the lectures on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope. s 

$ $ $ 

Several distinguished foreign visitors are giving PUBLIC 
LECTURES at University College, London, during this term. 
These include Prof. Jan de Vries, of Leyden, who is giving a 
course on Early Teutonic Civilization, Prof. Otto Meyerhof, 
of Berlin, who is speaking on The Chemistry of Muscle in relation 
to Problems of Physiology, and Prof. J. Steffensen, of Copen- 
hagen, who is dealing with the Theory of Statistics and Actuarial 
Science. The Lord Northcliffe lectures, on “ The Approach to 
Shakespeare,” are to be delivered by Prof. J. W. Mackail on 
February 3rd, 6th, roth, 13th, 17th, and 2oth. The secretary 
of the College will supply particulars of the public lectures on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
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University of Aberdeen.. 

Bedford College for 
Women, London 

Birkbeck College, London 


University of Birming- 
ham 

University of Bristol 

University of Cambridge 

University College, Dun- 


dee 
University of Durham : 
Armstrong College, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 
East London College 
University of Edinburgh 


Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College 
University College, Gal- 

way 
University of Glasgow .. 


Goldsmiths’ College, Lon- 
don 

University College, Hull 

Hulme Hall, Manchester 


Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, Lon- 
don 

King's College, London.. 

King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science, 
London 

University College, Lei- 
cester 

University of Liverpool 

University of London .. 

London Hospital Medical 
School 

London School of Econo- 
mics and Political 
Science 

University College, Lon- 
don 

Municipal College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester 

University College, Not- 
tingham 

School of Oriental Studies, 
London 

University of Oxford 

Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast 

University of Reading .. 

Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green i 

University of Shefħeld : 
Faculties of Arts, Medi- 

cine and Law 
Faculties of Engineering 
and Metallurgy 

Somerville College, Ox- 
ford 

University College, South- 
ampton 

University of St. An- 
drews 

St. Hugh's College, Oxford 

St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- 
cabSchool, London 

Trinity College, Dublin.. 


Victoria University of 
Manchester 

University of Wales : 
Aberystwyth .. 


Bangor 


Cardiff 
Swansea 
Westtield College, “London 
Westminster Hospital 
Medical School 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


15 to April 20 
26 to April 29 


30 to April 27 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


22 to April 29 
29 to April 24 
25 to April 16 
7 to April 2 

Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


22 to April 22 


28 to April 28 
27 to April 21 


April rr to April 28 
April 5 to April 26 
Mar. 14 to April 16 
April 2 to April 29 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


27 to April 22 
28 to April 24 


29 to April 28 


Mar. 
Mar. 


26 to April 23 
27 to April 30 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


24 to April 22 
22 to April 23 
26 to April 28 
22 to April 27 


21 to April 28 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


27 to April 28 
28 to April 24 
29 to April 29 
26 to April 28 


15 to April 25 
21 to April 1 


21 to April 24 
22 to April 26 
Mar. 27 to April 23 
April ro to April 28 
Mar. 17 to April 24 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


23 to April 27 
7 to April 2 


17 to April 25 
20 to April 29 


22 to April 23 
28 to April 24 


Mar. 28 to April 23 


Mar. 21 to April 22 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


28 to April 23 
28 to April 23 
25 to April 28 
29 to April 14 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Performance of French 

Play by Société 
Française, Feb. 28. 
Annual Sports and 
Dance, Mar. 29. 


Graduation Ceremo- 
nial, Mar. 27. 


Rectorial Installa- 
tion, Mar. 20. 


Dramatic Entertain- 
ment, Mar. 14. 


Conferring of De- 


grees, Mar. 19. 


Inter - Collegiate Cele- 
brations, Feb. 19 to 
Feb. 22. 

Inter-Varsity Debate, 
Dinner, and Dance, 
Feb. 5. 


University and School Holidays and 


EASTER VACATION 


Abingdon School 


Battersea Polytechnic .. 

Beaumont College, Old 
Windsor 

Bedford School .. 

Berkhamsted School 


Bishop’s Stortford Col- 
lege 

Blundell’s School, Tiver- 
ton 

Bootham School, York .. 

Bradfield College 

Bradford Grammar Sch. 


Bradford Technical Col- 
lege 
Brighton College 


Bromsgrove School 


Cambridge and County 
High School .. 


Campbell College, Belfast 

Caterham School : 

Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, London 

Charterhouse, Godalming 

Cheltenham adige Col- 
lege 


Chigwell School .. 


Christ’s Hospital, 
sham 

City of London College.. 

City of London School.. 

City of Oxford School . 

City Technical College, 
Cardiff 

Clifton College, Bristol.. 

Dean Close Memorial 
School, Cheltenham 

Dover College 


Hor- 


Duke of York’s Royal 
Military School, Dover 
Dulwich College.. : 
Durham School . 
Edinburgh Academy 
Elizabeth College, Guern- 
sey 
Epsom College .. 
Exeter School “a 
Framlingham College .. 
Giggleswick School 


Guildhall School of Music 


Haberdashers’ Aske’s 
Hatcham School 

Haileybury College 

Harrow School .. 


Heriot Watt 
Edinburgh 
Huddersfield Technical 
College 

Hurstpierpoint College.. 


College, 


Functions 


EASTER VACATION 


Mar. 27 to April 28 


April 12 to April 26 
April 8 to April 29 


April 1 to May 1 
April r to May 2 
April 8 to May 7 
April 5 to May 5 
April 8 to May 6 
April 3 to May 1 
April 10 to April 30 
April 13 to April 28 
April rı to May 2 


April 2 to May 2 


April 1 to April 29 


April 4 to April 28 
April 3 to April 30 
April 16 to April 28 
April 1 to May 2 
April 9 to May 6 
April 1 to May 2 
April 4 to May 2 
April rr to vy 28 
April 15 to May 6 
April 4 to May 6 
April 12 to April 26 


April 4 to May 2 
April 2 to May 2 


April 1 to April 29 


April 17 to April 28 
April 1 to May 2 
April 2 to 

April 3 to April 29 
April 1 to April 29 
Mar. 31 to May 2 
April 4 to Mav I 
April 3 to May 1 
April 9 to May 9 


April 5 to April 28 


April 2 to April 30 
April 1 to May 2 
April 7 to May 5 
Mar. 21 to April 22 
April 16 to April 28 
April 2 to April 30 


(Continued on page 122) 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Boat Race v. Magda- 
len College School, 
Mar. 1. 

O.A. Boat 
Mar. 5 

School Sports, Mar. 
15. 


Race, 


Long Run, Mar. 15. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 
29. 

School 
4, 5, an 


Russell Steeples; 
Mar. 15. 


lag April 


Cross Country Run, 
April 8. 


Relay Matches v. 
Christ’s Hospital 
(home), Mar. 29. 


Laying of Foundation 
Stone of War Me- 
morial, Mar. 2. 

Sports Day, Mar. 29. 
Speech Day, Feb. 13. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 
27. 


Entrance Scholar. 
ships Examination, 
Mar. 24, 25, and 26. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 

29. 


Inter-School Sports 
(King’s School, Can- 
terbury, St. Law- 
rence College, Rams- 
gate, and Dover Col- 
lege), Mar. 26. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
11 and 12. 


Athletic Sports, April 
7 and 8. 

Performances of 
“ Merrie England,” 
Feb. 13, 14, and 15. 


Entrance Scholarship 
Examination, Mar. 
4, 5, and 6. 


Cross Country Runs, 
Mar. 8, 12, and 15. 
Steeplechase, Mar. 29. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 

31, April r. 
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KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 


Translated by 


NORMAN KEMP SMITH, D.Phil., LL.D., F.B.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh, author of “ A Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason.” 25s. net. 
Student (Edinburgh).—‘‘ At last we have a trustworthy translation of the ‘ First Critique.’ And we are proud to draw the attention of readers 


to the name of the translator. . . . Some translations are only for a period. Some are, as far as it is humanly possible to foresee, final and for all 
time. Professor Kemp Smith's work is one of the latter, and even now in the month of its publication it is recognized as the standard translation. 


It is improbable that there will ever arise the desire for another.” 


PIONEERS OF ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION. By ROLLO APPLEYARD, 


of the European Engineering Department, International Standard Electrical Corporation. With Illustrations. 


21s. net. 


An important contribution to the history of electrical discovery, containing memoirs of James Clerk Maxwell, 
André Marie Ampère, Alessandro Volta, Charles Wheatstone, Heinrich Rudolf Hertz, Hans Christian Oersted, 
George Simon Ohm, Oliver Heaviside, Claude Chappe, and Francis Ronalds. 


STEAM AND OTHER ENGINES. 


Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


By J. DUNCAN, Wh.-Ex.; M.I.Mech.E. ‘Revised and 


The Journal of Education.— A new edition of this popular text-book has made it possible to introduce several important additions. The 
sections dealing with efficiency, steam road-vehicles, the steam turbine, and the internal combustion engine are entirely new. The quantity known 
as entropy has always been a source of difficulty to junior students, and yet it is of fundamental importance to the engineer: in this edition it is 
handled with much success, and it is doubtful whether a clearer exposition of it can be found in any available text-book of similar dimensions. A 
separate chapter is devoted to the Diesel engine. Numerous worked-out examples add much to the usefulness of the volume.” 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


By H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 4s. 


EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY 
By J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc. 


Part I.—Chemical History and Theory, 3s. 

Part II.—Some Non-Metallic Elements and their 
Important Compounds. 3s. 

Part III.—Organic Chemistry and Metals, 2s. 6d. 


Complete, 7s. 6d. 


Scottish Educational Journal.—‘'We recommend this book most 
heartily : it deserves a very wide circulation. The amount of informa- 
tion in it is enormous.” 


The Journal of Education.—‘ The book is an extremely stimulating 
piece of work, which the reviewer has read with the utmost possible 
enjoyment, and with great profit. All teachers of chemistry should 
examine a copy; if it were generally adopted it would do much to 
further the scientific culture of the nation. A word of praise must be 
a a the illustrations, which are numerous, original, and well 

ected.” 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR 


.MATRICULATION 


By JAMES BRUCE, Ph.D., B.Sc, and HARRY 
HARPER, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


The Journal of Education.—' The book is excellently written and 
produced, and is very cheaply priced at half a crown. We can 
thoroughly recommend it.” 


EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1713-1914 
By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. With Maps. 


Part I.—1713-1815, 2s. 6d. 
Part II.—1815-1914, 2s. 6d. 


Complete, 4s. 6d. 


The Journal of Education.—“ Within the limits at his disposal he 
gives a vivid and accurate account of the main movements of these 
two markedly different, but almost equally interesting and important 
eras.” 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS 


120 pages (15 X 9Ẹłin.) of Maps in Full Colours and 
Index to over 26,000 Place-names. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Full-bound cloth, titled in Gold. 30s. net. 


Send for Prospectus with specimen map. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR BEGINNERS 


By LLEWELLYN TIPPING, M.A., Author of “ An 
English Grammar for Beginners,” ‘‘ A Higher English 
Grammar,” &c. 2s. 6d. 


SWINBURNE. ATALANTA IN CALYDON 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. 
BLACKIE. ıs. 9d. 


[English Literature Series. 


CHOSEN POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY 
~ School Edition, 2s. 6d. 


CICERO’S LETTERS TO ATTICUS. Book Ii 


Edited by MARGARET ALFORD, formerly Lecturer 
at Bedford, Girton, and Westfield Colleges. 4s. 6d. 
[Classical Series. 


The Volume associated with Mr. Siepmann’s series of 
Wireless German Talks. 


A PRIMARY GERMAN COURSE 


By OTTO SIEPMANN. Illustrated by H.M. BROCK. 
Reduced to 3s. 


GERMAN IDIOM LIST 


Selected on the Basis of Frequency and Range of Occur- 
ence. Compiled by EDWARD F. HAUCH. Paper, 
2s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS OF COMMERCE ' 


For Junior and Intermediate Students. 


By H. P. HOPKINS, F.F.T.Com., and C. G. 
WILKINSON, B.A. (Lond.), 5s. 


The Journal of Education.—" This is a useful text-book for commer- 
cial students. It covers with considerable fullness the details of home 
and foreign trade, banking and currency, and business organization, 
and is particularly well equipped with reproductions of documents.’ 


IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE, OR 
MODERN COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 
By FREDERICK HOOPER and JAMES GRAHAM. 


Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and brought up to 
date. 4s. 6d. 


*,* Macmillan'’s New Educational Catalogue Post Free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2 
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King’s School, Ely 
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Manchester Grammar 
School 
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London 
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Mill Hill School 
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Northampton Polytechnic, 
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Oundle School .. 
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Pocklington School 
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Repton School .. 
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Royal Belfast Academical 
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St. Peter’s School, York 
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Taunton School.. 


Tonbridge School 
Trent College 
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EASTER VACATION 


April 5 to April 29 


April 4 to May 1 
April 9 to May 7 


April 5 to 

April 3 to April 29 
April 2 to May 2 
April 4 to April 30 
April 1 to May 2 


April 4 to May 6 
April 3 to May 1 


April 1 to May 2 
April 8 to May 2 
ril 29 
ay 2 


April rr to A 
April ro to 


April 9 to May 1 
April ro to April 28 


April 2 to May 2 
Mar. 28 to April 25 


April r to May r 
April 4 to May 2 


April § to April 29 


April 10 to May r 
April 12 to April 27 
April 4 to April 29 


April 1 to May 2 
April 2 to April 30 


April 4 to May 2 
April 12 to April 29 


April 24 ouy 29 
Mar. 28 to April 30 
April 2 to May I 
April r to May 2 
April 2 to May 5 


April 11 to April 29 
April 5 to May 4 
April 8 to May r 
April 5 to April 21 
April 8 to May 8 
April 4 to May 2 
April 4 to 

April 1 to May 2 
April r to May 1 
Mar. 29 to May 5 


April 3 to May 6 
Mar. 27 to May 2 


April r to 

April 1 to 

April 3 to April 30 
April 2r to May 13 
April 17 to April 29 
April 8 to May 1 


April ı to May 2 
April 3 to May 2 
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OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 


29. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 


29. 
Confirmation Service 
by His Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Mar. 21. 
Triangular Sports, 
Mar. 26, 


Cambridge Old Boys’ 
Match, Feb. 8. 


Junior College Pre- 
sentation Day, Feb. 


12. 
Junior College Sports 
Day, April 5. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
27. 
Cross Country Run, 


Mar. 22. 
Sports, April 3 and 4. 
Speech Day, Mar. 13. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
22. 


Old Boys’ 
Mar. 4. 


Dinner, 


School Concert, April 
9 and Io. 


Athletic Sports, April 
3. 


School Concert, April 
I. 
Sports, April 2. 
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Hints on the Teaching of 


SHORTHAND 


We are so frequently asked for advice concern- 
ing syllabuses of instruction in Gregg Short- 
hand that we have drawn up the following 
standard syllabus, based on an average session 
or school-year providing sixty hours’ instruc- 
tion, in the belief that it will be useful to large 
numbers of teachers and heads of schools. 


It will be understood that where more time is 
given to Shorthand the standard of attainment 
will be proportionately higher. 


Standard Syllabus for 
Sixty-hours’ Instruction : 


First Year 
THEORY and SPEED 


(Up to 50-60 words a minute) 


The presentation of the theory of the system should be com- 
pleted and dictation practice given as a part of each lesson. 
Commencing at about 20—30 words a minute on material based 
on the principles contained in the early lessons, the speed should 
be gradually increased to 50-60 words a minute in the advanced 
lessons. The development of an accurate and fluent style of 
writing should receive careful attention throughout the course. 


Second Year 


THEORY REVISION and 
SPEED 


(Up to 80-100 words a minute) 


Theory revision should be effected by means of penmanship 
drills and dictation practice on words and sentences requiring the 
application of specific principles. Dictation at regular speeds, 
graded progressively, should be given in each lesson, and frequent 
transcription of speed notes should be required. The individual 
progress of students may be shown by the careful checking of 
transcripts and the recording of errors (which should be made 
the subject of special corrective drills). 


Third Year 
ADVANCED SPEED 


(100-120 words a minute and upward) 


Regular dictation of general matter at progressive speeds should 
be supplemented by the use of past examination papers and 
occasional tests conducted under examination conditions, The 
class work should be varied and supplemented by fluency-drills 
on wordsigns and on other word- and phrase-forms of high 
frequency, and by shorthand-vocabulary-building exercises in 
the form of practice on the less familiar words. 


An Invitation 


Teachers, heads of schools, organizing masters, and educa- 

tional administrators are cord ally invited to utilize our 

service and co-operation tn the formation of Gregg 
Shorthand Classes. 


We offer, free of charge and free of obligation, Teachers’ 
Courses of Lessons tn Gregg Shorthand, and shall be happy 
to send you particulars on request. 


The Gregg Pu Publishing Company Ltd. 


11, Kern Kingsway, London. .W.C.2 
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UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 


HOLIDAY COURSES HEREDITY 


at BAGNERES-DE-BIGORRE, Hautes-Pyrénées 


July 4 to September 11, 1930 IN MAN 
by 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced Courses. Phone- 
tics, Grammar, Literature, History, Geography, Conversation 


Classes, Commercial Course, Spanish Course, Translation. R. RUGGLES GATES. P}.D. F.L.S 
Higher Course for Teachers only or French masters abroad. on eee cH 
Examinations and Certificates. The Times Literary Supplement.— A useful 
Excursions in the Pyrénées. Half-Price Tickets. Special contribution to a fascinating and important 

tickets at reduced prices—Paris—Bagnéres—available to all. l subject.” 

Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL ROTHSCHILD, Hospital Gazette.“ Professor Ruggles Gates 

32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes (Htes-Pyrénées). has spared no pains to make his book com- 

prehensible to those who are not familiar 
THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL with the science of heredity.” 


64 D | R ECT O RY of — 24S. net. 
EDUCATIONAL p 


THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 


ASSOCIATIONS” ieee A ees 


prea ias been aee ribed as ONE OF THE MOST USEFUL THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD 
TURNS PUBLISHED BY ANY BRITISH EDUCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL, will appear in the March, 1930, issue of DA ARRESE A EEEO a 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION SELF-REALIZATION : The End, The 


—a paper “indispensable to all school and college reading- Aim, and The Way of Life. 4s. 6d. net. 
roomse in these islands.” —The Westminster Gazette. 


o Siips with corrections, If not already 
sont in, should be posted at oncs. CONSTABLE LONDON 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Ghanceller: The Right Hon. THE EARL OF BALFOUR., K.G., O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 
Reeter: The Right Hon. Sir JOHN GILMOUR, Bart., P.C., M.P., LL.D. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor : Sir T. H. HOLLAND, K.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Secretary te the University: W. A. FLEMING, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


The Academie Year begins about the middle of October and ends early in July. 


The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in all of whioh full instruction 
given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Degree of M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjects 
embracing English, History, Modern Languages, Science, &o., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &o. The wide scope of 
the Arte Curriculum permite of the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, Law, or Special Studies ; and it has been shown by successes of Edin- 
burgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for 
this and other Special Examinations. In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.So., and Ph.D. 
are conferred. The Degree of Bachelor of Education is conferred on candidates who have attended courses and passed Examinations in 
Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). Diplomas in Education, in Geography, in Actuarial Mathematics, and in Social Study are 
granted. The Degreeof Bachelor of Commerce (B.Com.) is conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are provided. 
Degrees in Science (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Forestry, and Mining, and the 
Degree of B.Sc. in Technical Chemistry. There is also a Diploma in Technical Chemistry. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and 
other necessary appliances, in all these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and 
the Degree of Bacheler of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty. besides furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those 
inten to practise In Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, 
Roman w, and Political Economy, as also Lectureships in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the 
Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and 
Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The Faculty of Medicine has a tull curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive 
Laboratories, and all other necessary appliances for Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical {nstruction at the Royal 
Inirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Mental 
Disorders. Four oe s in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the University, viz.: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor ef Surgery (Ch.B.), 
Decter ef Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.); and these Degrees hae for practice throughout His Majesty’s Dominions, and for 

ion to the Naval, Military, and other Publio Medical Services in the United Kingdom. A Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
(D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the Une eretly and specially approved Medical Practitioners who have resided 
a There are also Diplomas in Public Health (D.P.H.), in Psychiatry (Dipl. Psych.), and in Radiology (D.R.). In Music there is a full course 
of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.D. are conferred. 

The TA Tony San consists of 56 Professors, about 160 Readers and Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. The 
annuai amount available for Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £24,000. Facilities are afforded for research in 
edentific and other subjects. 

Women may attend the Classes In all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrees. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &o., 
may be obtained from the DEANS OF THE FACULTIES, or from the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY; and full details are given in the University 
Calendar, published by Mr. JaMEs THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh—price 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers 
in each of the Faculties are also pore by Mr. JAMES THIN, viz.: Preliminary Examinations, ls.; Arts Bursaries, 6d.; Degree Papers: 

- ls.; Solence, ls.; Law and Medicine, 6d. each; Divinity and Music, 3d. each. 


By order of the Senatus. W. A. FLEMING, Secretary to the University. 
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EASTER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS EASTER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 

Trinity College, Glenal- | April 8 to May 9 Westminster School 
mond Winchester College 

Uppingham School .. | April ro to May 8 Worcester Royal Gram- 

Victoria College, Jersey April 7 to May 1 mar School 

Wakefield Grammar April 11 to May 8 Worksop College 


School 


April 1 to May 1 
April 4 to May 2 
April 4 to April 30 


` April 1 to April 30 | Athletic Sports, Mar. 


20. 
Wellingborough School.. | April 5 to Wyeggeston Grammar | April 8 to April 30 | Founder's Day, Mar. 
Wellington College April 1 to May 2 School, Leicester 18. 

Topics and Events 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE FouR SECONDARY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS.—The Report of the Joint Committee of the Four Secondary 
Associations for 1929 is a record of useful work efficiently 
performed. On the eve of the general election a powerful mani- 
festo was addressed to the three political parties on the subject 
of the closure of small secondary schools. A deputation had 
already been sent to the Board of Education with regard to this 
matter, but the Board’s attitude, though to some extent re- 
assuring, was not altogether satisfactory. The question of the 
training of rural teachers has also received attention, the views 
put forward being that all intending teachers should have a full 
course of secondary education, and that no case has been made 
out for a new and separate examination for rural teachers. The 
startling regulation of the Sheffield Education Committee that 
all pupils in the secondary schools must normally be entered for 
the First School Examination at the end of a four years’ period 
of attendance was vigorously criticized, and the Board was 
requested to intervene. Useful work was also done in directing 
attention to the anomalies which arise from the varying practice 
of local authorities in the matter of the date from which salary 
is paid—superannuation rights being, of course, affected—and 
the situation is considerably improved. Very valuable confer- 
ences have been held with various examining bodies, and it has 
been decided to publish a summary of the findings. The 
importance of the representation of secondary teachers on 
Boards conducting examinations for entrants to secondary 
schools has been emphasized in memoranda forwarded to the 


Consultative Committee. The work of the Education Informa- 
tion Bureau has been improved and extended, with the result 
that the news bulletin is now more widely circulated. These 
and other activities show that the work of the Joint Committee 
is increasingly useful, not only in promoting harmonious action 
among its constituent associations, but also in ensuring that the 
Board of Education and the local authorities who regard the 
Committee as entitled to speak for the secondary branch of the 
profession, shall be kept in touch with authoritative and 
consolidated opinion. 
$ $ * 

THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES.—Occasion has been taken 
of the coming of age celebrations of the National Library to 
issue an appeal for funds for completion of the buildings. The 
appeal points out that the Welsh people had dreamed for many 
years of a great national institution where the treasures of their 
literature could be preserved and made available for use. Pioneers 
like Tom Ellis and Sir Herbert Lewis had blazed the trail. 
A sum of £24,000 is still needed to complete the building scheme. 
The fine site, commanding a view of Cardigan Bav, was provided 
by the late Lord Rendel, a former President of University Col- 
lege. For over forty years Sir John Williams planned, schemed, 
collected books and manuscripts—always to the end of this 
great National Library. His most active collaborator was the 
late Principal of University College, Aberystwyth, who, as did 
Sir John Williams, left a magnificent bequest of books to the 

(Continued on page 126) 


QA HOGARTH PRESS EDUCATIONAL BOOKS ZH 


Literature 


THE NORTHERN SAGA 


“ The Sagas ought to be school text-books. . 
book is a real introduction.”—The Morning Post. 


By E. E. Kellett. 7s. 6d. net. 


. - Toall this wonderful world of literature and history Mr. Kellett’s 


Music 
AN OUTLINE OF MUSICAL HISTORY 


By T. J. Hewitt and Ralph Hill. 


In two vols., 2s. 6d. net each. 


“ To compress a history of music into two small volumes, and to make those volumes clear enough for school 
children and interesting enough for adults, cannot have been an easy piece of work. ‘The authors are to be 
congratulated upon accomplishing it.”—T4he Nation. 


History 
LIES AND HATE IN EDUCATION By Mark Starr. 5s. net. 


“ Mr. Mark Starr, a well-known lecturer attached to the National Council of Labour Colleges, has been impressed 
in the course of his travels by the danger of nationalist bias in school teaching. Ina short volume he has collected 
instances of this danger from all countries.” —The Listener. 


The League of Nations 
THE REIGN OF LAW By Kathleen E. Innes, B.A. 1s. 6d. net. 


“ Lucidly and agreeably written. . . . ‘A short and simple Introduction to the Work of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice.’ This is an admirable little book which should be of value both to the general reader 
and to teachers in the upper forms of schools.”——Yorkshire Post. 


By the same Author: 
The Story of the League of Nations, How the League Works, The League and the World’s Workers. 
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University of Strasbourg, 


FRANCE 
SUMMER, 1930 


March to end of June 


HOLIDAY COURSE begins July 3rd 


Course for Foreign Students: 
“ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


‘“« Nos Amis Francais ” 


Typical episodes in the everyday life of a French family have been Special Lectures on French Language 
arrang y Prof. J. J. Findlay, M.A., Ph.D., and ac or gramophone : : 
reproduction by French children and adults specially chosen for their and Liter ature for Foreign Students. 
purity of accent, under the direction of M. Pierre Humble (Théatre du Complete Course of Phonetics. 
Petit Monde). The records are particularly attractive to young students à è a e 
because the episodes are mainly concerned with the life and actions of Practice in Reading and Speaking, 
Bess i Translation, Dictation, Composition. 
French Series No. 1 Certificates and Diplomas at ‘the end 
6 double-sided 12-in. Columbia Records. 6s. 6d. each. g 
Each record is a self-contained unit.) of the Session. 
“ Nos Amis Français,” 2s. 6d. net (Bound in cloth, 3s. net). 
Gerp Outfit (6 records in Album, with book), 46s. net. Excursions in the Vosges. 
-—The book, “‘ Nos Amis Français,” contains the matter > . 
spoken and sung in the records, with notes. Teachers’ specimen Swimming , Concerts, and Theatre. 
copy, ls. 9d. post free, from Publishers only. 
Details of this new and distinctive method of Language Teaching are ° 
Details of this new and distinc FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


“REAL FRENCH IN THE CLASSROOM” 


More detailed information about board 
and “THE BEGINNINGS OF FRENCH” 


These will be sent free and post free to Teachers on application to— and lodgings sent free on recelp t of 


demand addressed to 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
11, Kern House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 


UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


If you need 


School Theodolite 
B O O K S This popular instrument has been improved in 


certain details, and now gives better value than ever. 
It is designed by a teacher 
FOR ANY gn y 
A of geography and made by a 
firm of theodolite makers. 


EXAMINATION, | ‘ne: 


With plane table - £4 
Without - - £3 10s. 


“It is a practical instrument of 
sound design and really wonderful 


value.” —The Journal of Education. 

J Poo I E EF ( O “The instrument reproduces all 

s ey the essential features of a standard 
transit theodolite.” — Nature. 


86 Charing Cross Road, "specially designed on prac- 


tical lines, this excellent instrument 
is certainly suitable for beginners in 


LOND ON A W C à 2 K the surveying pooten." 


ucation. 


for a Quotation before | Sad da aoa bischar ix Chugh k | 
— trying elsewhere. — 


C. F. CASELLA & CO. LTD., 


REGENT HOUSE, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Write to 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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College. The foundation stone was laid in 1910 by King Edward. 
Despite the War, funds were received and buildings put up at a 
cost of £120,000 which could only be put up to-day at treble 
the cost. During the War many treasures from the British 
Museum were secretly transferred to the Library. The policy 
has been to build only those sections of the library which are 
concerned with housing books and manuscripts and with research, 
leaving the administrative block until more funds can be received. 
The vision of a National Library spurred Welsh scholars on for 
many years; there was a keen battle for the honour of securing 
the site. The collections include all the most important 
manuscripts in Welsh or relating to Wales. Of twenty-one 
Welsh books printed between 1546 and 1600 the Library pos- 
sesses nineteen. The Library is a tremendous advantage to 
students and staff of University College, Aberystwyth, but what 
of students at the other university colleges, and the students, 
increasing rapidly in number, in adult education classes in the 
teeming valleys of South Wales ? 
$ $ & 


RoyaL AIR Force.—Six hundred aircraft apprentices, 
between the ages of fifteen and seventeen, are required by 
the Royal Air Force for entry into the Schools of Technical 
Training at Halton, Bucks, and at Cranwell, near Sleaford, 
Lincs. They will be enlisted as the result of an open 
competition and of a limited competition which will be held 
in the near future by the Civil Service Commissioners and the 
Air Ministry respectively. Successful candidates will be required 
to complete a period of twelve years’ regular Air Force service 
from the age of eighteen, in addition to the training period. At 
the age of thirty they may return to civil life or may be permitted 
to re-engage to complete time for pension. Full information 
regarding the dates of the respective examinations, the methods 
of entry and the aircraft apprentice scheme generally can be 
obtained upon application to the Royal Air Force (Aircraft 
Apprentices Dept.), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 
The sons of officers, warrant officers, and senior N.C.O’s of the 
three services will receive special consideration. 

$ * $ 


A “ PENDLE HILL ” FOR PHILADELPHIA.—“ Pendle Hill ” has 
been chosen as the name for the new American Quaker religious 


and social study centre outside Philadelphia, on the lines of the 
well-known Woodbrooke Settlement at Birmingham, of which 
Dr. J. Rendel Harris was Director of Studies before he went to 
the Rylands Library, Manchester. To non-Quakers it may not 
at first be plain why the name of a Lancashire Hill should have 
been chosen, but to Friends the vision that George Fox had of 
“a great people waiting to be gathered ” as he lay and pon- 
dered on Pendle Hill at the beginning of the wonderful fortnight, 
during which he gained many of his most powerful ‘adherents 
among the hills and dales of North Lancashire, Westmorland, 
and Cumberland, marks one of the chief points in the early 
history of the Quaker movement. The Director of Studies will 
be the leading English Quaker, Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, who has 
recently returned to England after having been secretary of the 
National Christian Council of China since 1922. 
& & & 


Lonpon VoLUNTARY HosriTaLs.—The lectures on the work 
of the London voluntary hospitals which are being given under 
the auspices of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, 
will be continued during the spring term. Applications are 
invited from principals of colleges, heads of secondary schools, 
&c. Arrangements have been made for parties of elder scholars 
to visit a hospital, if desired, and see some of the latest develop- 
ments, such as X-rays, radium, electrical treatment, &c.; or 
to be conducted over appropriate departments of the Welcome 
Historical Medical Museum, in Welbeck Street, where there 
is a remarkable collection illustrating the progress of medical 
science from the time of the witch-doctors to the present day. 
Application should be made to Mr. E. A. H. Jay, King Edward's 
Hospital Fund for London, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4. 

$ 


s & 


TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS.—The Walter 
Hines Page Travelling Scholarships and two Scholarships at 
the Chautauqua Summer School in the State of New York 
will again be offered by the Education Committee of the 
English-Speaking Union in 1930, to enable women teachers to 
visit the United States of America. The holder of a Page 
Scholarship is invited to spend her summer vacation in America 
as the guest of the English-Speaking Union of the United 

(Continued on page 128) 


AN APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


The Royal Air Force offers unrivalled opportunities to well-educated boys of securing an efficient 
Apprenticeship training and of embarking on an interesting career with many possibilities of 


advancement. 


The training is in the hands of a well-qualified and competent staff of technical 


officers and instructors, and apprentices continue their general education throughout the apprentice- 


ship period under a staff of university graduates. 


1. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 


(a) The main trades for aircraft apprentices are 
rigger (metal), fitter (acro-engine), wireless-operator 
mechanic. Candidates must be between the ages 
of 16 and 17 years, and entry is by competitive 
examination—the subjects being English and General 
Knowledge, Mathematics, and Science. Two exam- 
inations are held every half-year, viz. : 

Open Competition—conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission at certain fixed centres. (Date 
of next examination, April 23, 1930.) 


Limited Competition—conducted by the Air 
Ministry at local centres all over the country for 
candidates specially nomMated by Local Education 
Authorities and other approved bodies: (Date of 
next e tion, June 3, 1930.) 

(b) Special regulations exist in regard to the sons 
of those who are or have been officers or senior 
N.C.O's in His Majesty's Forces. 

(c) At the end of the apprenticeship period (three 
years) a few apprentices of special promise proceed 
to the Royal Air Force College for training as 
Commissioned Officers. 


free of cost, and receive pay. 


(d) For others, opportunities arise later to qualify 
in flying and become airman pilots. From amongst 
airman pilots a certain number with very exceptional 
qualifications are periodically selected for com- 
missioned rank. 


(e) The remainder have opportunities of advance- 
ment to the highest non-commissioned rank. 

(f) At least 600 aircraft apprentices will be required 
for entry into the service in August, 1930. 


2. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


(a) The majority of apprentice clerks are trained 
as gencral duties clerks, but a small number specialize 
in pay accounting and store accounting. 30 appren- 
tice clerks are required quarterly in October, January, 
April, and July. Candidates must be between the 
ages of 15} and 17 years, and may enter either by: 


Direct Entry (by interview without examination), | 


if in possession of an approved School Certificate. 


Candidates will be entered by this method quarterly, 
in October, January, April, and July. 


All apprentices are housed, fed, and clothed 


Or, Open Competition, on successfully passing 
an examination in English and General Knowledge 
and in Mathematics, conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission at fixed centres. 


The date of the next examination will be 
April 23, 1930, when at least fifteen vacancies will 
be offered, successful candidates joining the training 
establishment in July, 1930. 


(b) The course of training, though mainly con- 
cerned with Service requirements, is drawn up oa 
liberal lines, and includes instructions in shorthand, 
typewriting, and general office work and procedure. 
Throughout the apprenticeship period of two years, 
apprentice clerks attend school to continue their 
general education. 


(c) After passing out, upon the completion of 
training, apprentice clerks have opportunities of 
advancement to the highest non-commissioned ranks, 
and paragraph 1 (d) above, relating to aircraft 
apprentices’ prospects of selection for airman pilot 
(and in exceptional cases for commissioned rank) 
applies equally to apprentice clerks. 


Full particulars are given in A.M. Pamphlet 15 (Aircraft Apprentices) and A.M. Pamphlet 9 (Apprentice Clerks), which may 
be had on application to the Secretary, Air Ministry (A.E.), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 
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MU A new book i 
INTRODUCTION TO 


COLLEGE PHYSICS 


by C. M. KILBY, pnp. 


Demy 8vo. 356 pages. 359 diagrams. J 5S. net. 


This is a text-book of physics covering a wide range of subjects and written with a nice sense of portion. T 
treatise is exactly suited to the requirements of secondary schools and colleges, for while it widens the scape of ert 
knowledge it supplies the kind of practical applications needed to exemplify quantitative handling of physical 
The subjects dealt with include: kinematics, dynamics, hydromechanics, magnetism, electro-statics, clectro-dynamics 
electro discharges and radiations, the nature and effects of heat, thermodynamics, waves, the physical basis of music, the 
PANTE Ano Pora ae of agnt Cout porin on P promoti oa optical instruments—an attractive array of chapter 
ea upon closer acq ce wi e author’s m of presentation become a welcome sequ 
sketches about things every one ought to know but many do not. pr eae a 


POAPOA POUCO YOONOATOODOQULCOODO LOOO OUODOODOQOUOOODDOQOOO DOO OOO AOD AO ONOR Condena onanan nanona nat Constable & Co., Ltd. il 
10 & 12 Orange Street London W.C. 2 


oblems., 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES 


(FRANCE). 


FRENCH COURSES 
1. HOLIDAY COURSES at SAINT-SERVAN- 
SUR-MER, near ST. MALO, from JcLy 17 to 
AUGUST 31. 
2. During the scholastic year at RENNES (Faculté 
des Lettres), from NOVEMBER 8 to JUNE 15. 
Langue, littérature, onétique expérimentale, 
istoire, géographie, institutions françaises. 
Diplômes spéciaux de langue et de littérature 
francaises, Doctorat. ; 
Apply for Prospectus to M. Lovurs, Professeur 
an Collège de St. Servan-sur-Mer. 


HE TEACHER AS CITIZEN.— 

The views of Emeritus Professor Sir JoHN 

ApaMs will be found in the December, 1929, issue 
œ% "The Journal of Education.” 


IEPPE.—On high ground, near 


golf links, a valuable property consisting of 
large house, two smaller houses, garage, garden, and 
two tennis courts. Has been for years a Finishing 
School for Girls connected with Broadwater Hall, 
Worthing. Price, including furniture, £3,700. For 
further particulars address Miss TRITTON, Worth 
Cottage, Worthing. 


LATIN 


HE Book for Students—“ Octave 

Method.” Quick success assured. 

2s. 9d., post free.—EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION, 171 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. ı. 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 
enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


FEBRUARY I, 1930. VoL.62. No. 727. 


HE ENGLISH TRADITION OF 
EDUCATION. The views of Professor T. 
RAYMONT on this book by Dr. CYRIL Norwoop will 
be found in the December, 1929, issue of ‘‘ The 
Journal of Education.” 
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ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


Prize Essay COMPETITION 


““The Journal of Education” offers three book prizes—of the value of One 
Guinea, Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, and Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
respectively (Catalogue prices and to be chosen by the winners from any 
Publishers’ List)—for the best English essays written by pupils (boys or 
girls) attending any Secondary School in Great Britain or Ireland. 


Essays should be sent in not later than Monday, March 10, 1930. 


Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being 
The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose 


made by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. 
decision shall be final. 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 


or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed statement; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good 
school essay. ‘‘ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would 


be regarded as a distinct merit. ` 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” 
and it should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM Rice, “The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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States, and her hostesses are prepared to arrange for her to 
study any aspect of American life in which she is interested. 
The scholarship is of the value of £50, and complete hospitality 
is offered in America. The Chautauqua Institution of the 
United States has generously -reserved for the use of British 
women teachers two scholarships at the Chautauqua Summer 
School to be held in July and August in the State of New York. 
The scholarships cover the cost of lectures and classes, and 
complete hospitality for six weeks. The above scholarships 
are open both to secondary and elementary women teachers 
and applications should reach the Committee not later than 
February 15. All inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Education Committee, English-Speaking Union, Dartmouth 
House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 


s s s 


NEw “ VENTURE ” FOR BLIND Scouts AND GUIDES.—Blind 
boys and girls have proved themselyes so efficient as Scouts 
and Guides that they are now accepted as a valuable arm of 
the movement, and the National Institute for the Blind decided 
that they should have their own monthly magazine. This 
magazine, The Venture, is printed in Braille by the National 
Institute and is edited by Miss Jean Robinson, herself a blind 
guider, and Mr. W. J. Merridan, who is scoutmaster of a troop 
of blind scouts. The first number, published during the week 
ending January 18th, contained messages from Lord Baden- 
Powell, Chief Scout, Mrs. Claude Fryer, Head of the Guides’ 
Extension Branch, and other leaders of the movement. 

& & & 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. —The first instalment of 
the class lists of the Cambridge School Certificate and Junior 
Local Examinations held in December last has been issued, 
showing that 3,979 candidates were entered at centres in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Europe. There were in addition 11,135 
candidates entered for these two examinations at centres 
overseas. Of the candidates at home centres 888 boys and 645 
girls gained school certificates, 151 boys and 85 girls obtaining 
honours. The conditions for complete exemption from the 
previous examination were satisfied by 188 boys and 97 girls. 
In the Junior Local Examination 414 boys and 413 girls gained 
certificates, 27 boys and 13 girls gaining honours. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE ADOLESCENT.—Despite the unex- 
ampled period of industrial depression in South Wales, the 
Cardiff Juvenile Employment Committee reports that there 
has been a gradual improvement in employment prospects for 
adolescents since 1926. This is not attributed entirely to im- 
proved conditions of trade, but partly to wider public knowledge 
of the operation of the scheme. The greatest problem facing 
the Committee has been that of youths between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen years. Cul-de-sac employment is as preva- 
lent as ever it was, and it has not been found possible to limit 
it at a time when a job of any kind is eagerly sought for by 
so many. It is the general experience that a month or two after 
the end of term the demand for the 14-15 year old boy exceeds 
the supply in certain directions. But as the younger boys go in 
the older ones come out. This is an absolutely automatic result 
where the rigid wage scale of Trade Boards obtain and where, 
under conditions of mass production, the younger boy can do 
just as well as the older. It is suggested that an improved 
system of gradation of wages by the lowering of the increments 
from one age group to another would probably result in the 
retention of young workers. A vivid picture is drawn of the 
keen youngster taking up a job as errand boy, van boy, or shop 
boy, alert, well informed, and still under the discipline of the 
school—he gradually becomes slack and dispirited, and is quite 
often discharged quite apart from considerations of wages. As 
to a solution for the problem the Committee is pessimistic. 
“ Every employer, large or small, has to make his business pay, 
and in face of the fierce competition which he has to meet he 
has to conform to standards and conditions which are set up 
by his competitors. Apparently there is no solution so long 
as there is so decided an overplus of applicants.” The Committee 
welcomes the prospect of the raising of the school age. 


s & ba 


The British Institute of Philosophical Studies has announced 
arrangements for a course of four lectures on ‘‘ Science and Art ” 
by Prof. S. Alexander, and a course of six lectures on ‘‘ Some 
Aspects of the Moral Life’’ by Prof. W. G. de Burgh. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the Director of Studies, 88 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


National Institute of Poultry Husbandry 


HARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE 


Principal: Dr. Charles Crowther, M.A. (Oxon), Ph.D. 
Director: Professor Raymond T. Parkhurst, B.Sc. (Agr.), M.Sc. 


A training centre for the National Diploma in Poultry 
Husbandry 


Courses offered include : 
The Certificate Poultry Course. 
The Advanced Certificate Course. 
The Research Certificate Course. 


For illustrated Booklet and further information, address the Director. 


The cheapest and mest efficient mi e 
designed for use in Colleges and Schonk 
Variable magnifications from x25 to x220 
without change of lenses. The following 
specimens can be seen without any difficulty: 
MITOSIS, BACTERIA (Anthrax, &c.), 
as well as the usual botanical and physio- 
logical specimens. 


PRICE £3 1 6 
Including packing and postage. 


These microscopes are being used in 
very large numbers in Colleges and 
Schools throughout the country. 


We shall be pleased to send one on approval 


C. BAKER 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS ESTB. 1765 
244 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 


Cloth 
Laffitte’s FRENCH GRAMMAR (School Edition) =- = 3- 


“ It will be found useful to Advanced Students preparing for examinations of 
matriculation standard.""—T7he A.M.A. 
Panagulli’s ITALIAN GRAMMAR, Seif-Taught - = - 3- 
Ha ae Grammar is one of the best elementary works of the kind.” — Medical 
or 
Garcia's SPANISH GRAMMAR, Self-Taught - . = 3- 


“We have ourselves made use of the work, with the best results." —The 
Gamtolser (Edinburgh University Magazine). 


Darrech's CHINESE GRAMMAR, Self-Taught - - - 7/6 


“ The form that of an English grammar, the student can grasp the matcrial 
more readily.” —CAsnese Recorder. 


Marlborough’s Series of EUROPEAN and ORIENTAL GRAMMARS 


l Cteth 

Biigrami’s HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR, Self-Taught - - 4- 

“ The essential points and rules of Hindustani grammar are admirably shown 
in a concise and simple form.” — Madras Mail. 

Topham’s La GQRAMMAIRE ANGLAISE Sans MAITRE - 3- 

“ The difficulties of English pronunciation are well illustrated.” —Educational 


Record. 
Marshall’s RUSSIAN GRAMMAR, Self-Taught, with Key - 10/6 
“ An examination of the exercises suggests a clue—clearly, if that was a mere 
trifle, the price asked for this book can only be described as atsolutely nominal.” 
—Russian Information and Review. 
Don M. de Zilva Wickremasinghe’s TAMIL GRAMMAR, 
Seif-Taught = = - a a a o = 
“The work is chiefly intended for the use of those who wish to acquire a 
knowledge of the grammar of colloquial Tamil.""—Ceylon Observer. 


(KEYS, Od. net each) 
Sold by all ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS. Write for Prospectus of the Language required and Catalogue No. 27. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD., Publishers, 51 & 52 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 
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The First School Examination : 
Teachérs’ Views on Subjects 
and Syllabuses 


III.—_ ENGLISH 
By CHARLES W. Barkey, M.A., Headmaster, Holt School, 
Liverpool 
Associate Editor in England of “ Independent Education ”’ 
(New York) 


HE reformer is often more conscious of his hindrances 
than of his opportunities. Those who speak of the 
bondage of examinations are usually not alert enough to 
use the freedom they already have, and are in many cases 
ignorant of actual opportunities afforded them under the 
system they use. Should examinations be abolished they 
would be just as dissatisfied with any other suggested 
safeguard of efficiency. These notes are written from the 
standpoint of a school using the Certificate Examinations 
of the Joint Matriculation Board. Many who use this most 
efficient examining body, which has so many features 
worthy of imitation by less progressive boards with a less 
scientifically organized administration, are unaware that 
in the examinations held by the board the opportunity for 
individual freedom of the schools in matters of syllabus 
is only limited by the willingness of the reformers to pay 
for what they get. In any subject of either certificate 
examination a special syllabus for the individual school 
may be used, or schools may combine to use a specially- 
drawn examination paper. Those, therefore, who glibly 
use the phrases “bed of Procrustes,” ‘‘shadow of 
the University,” “ cast in one mould,” when they are 
encouraged to submit any alternative scheme of equal 
educational value for the board’s approval, are hugging 
imaginary chains and enjoying a sham martyrdom. 
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It is of course well worthy of deep professional thought 
to consider whether or not examinations should be used 
either to establish the fact of a good education, or to 
determine the right of admission to a British university. 
In the high schools of the United States there are associations 
which determine which of these schools shall be considered 
efficient enough and of such a standing that the school 
history of its own pupils shall determine fitness for admission 
to a university course when the high school course is com- 
pleted. It is the school which is tested and rated and which 
has or has not the right as an accredited school of sending 
its students to the universities as having completed satis- 
factory courses of a general education without their being 
subjected to any further external testing. 


Let us take the case of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, U.S.A. Each 
of the constituent States, Delaware, Columbia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, has its own 
Committee, and these act together as a Commission whose 
work is to keep a register of accredited schools which are 
recognized as preparing their pupils for university entrance. 
Very wisely it is pointed out that “ efficient secondary 
schools must perform a number of important functions. 
One of these is preparation for higher institutions, but 
schools may be efficient and still not prepare for college ; 
they may prepare for college and not be efficient.” The 
Commission therefore confines its attentions to the single 
issue—approval for accrediting to college. 

One does not know how far this accrediting to college 
is used as a mark of general scholastic efficiency and as such 
valued by American employers. But it can scarcely be so 
uncertain in its results as the matriculation examination 
here. This is a tricky examination. With its net of apparent 
fairness by compensation and school-record allowances, 
and its trident of the three groups, many a good candidate 
is overwhelmed and fails. Mr. Cary Gilson suggests that 
perhaps a lower stratum of mental capacity has now been 
reached in our secondary schools. But our trouble is that 
it is the pupils of real ability who at times fail. Many of 
us have had the heart-breaking experience of a candidate, 
the best of his year, with as many as four distinctions 
failing to get matriculation or even a school certificate. 
I suppose Mr. Gilson would say this proves that at least 
there are “ faults ” in our scholastic strata ! 

The American schools in the Commission are at any rate 
not limited by any syllabus of instruction or group of 
subjects in a curriculum. The association it is true recom- 
mends that ‘‘ every accredited school offer units of work 
in English, mathematics, foreign languages, social and 
natural science, practical and fine arts and physical education.” 
If the further details of organizations and administrations 
are of interest one might, perhaps, mention that in order 
to secure adequate attention to main subjects in a secondary 
school course the school is required to demand a four-years’ 
course covering fifteen units. A unit is defined as a year’s 
work in one subject requiring approximately one fourth 
of the student’s time. The school year is recommended to 
be thirty-six school weeks. Schools are reminded of a 
more worth-while ideal than examinations either internal 
or external. Perhaps it is “ uplift’’ that suggests to the 
Commission what we would all cheerfully subscribe to, 
viz. that ‘‘ the efficiency of instruction, the acquired habits 
of thought and study, the general intellectual and moral 
level of a school are paramount factors in determining its 
standing.” The corollary is that “ only schools which rank 
high in these qualities as shown through systematic, com- 
petent, sympathetic inspection, or by achievement of their 
graduates in higher institutions, shall be considered eligible 
for the accredited list.” So inspection practically takes 
the place of examination. The fact that the later per- 
formances of the school pupil whilst in university help to 
determine the school standing is interesting. None of 
us can object to that. Pour juger l'école il faut regarder 
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dans la vie. But our universities would not, I take it, be 
quite so willing as evidently American universities are 
to tell the contributing schools by elaborate statistics 
including the quintile system (for which see more 
mathematical authorities) the exact standing of each of 
their ex-pupils for the first term of the freshman year at 
college, and of the second term if possible. 

Here are the examination possibilities then: (1) External 
examination as at present, or such an examination modified 
by internal records or tests; (2) An accrediting system by 
a university and school commission. The latter requires 
to be further explored. 

Lord Eustace Percy writing of “ Education at the 
Cross-Roads,’’ where it has always been, and where every 
subject of human thought always will be, thinks that 
“ the universities should cease to accept the school certifi- 
cate as dispensing the student from a university entrance 
examination.” Many of us would gladly see the school 
certificate examination more closely connected with the 
schools. What then ? Are the universities, as he suggests, to 
set up a new matriculation examination, independent of 
the school certificate, or will they accept a system of 
accrediting ? Lord Eustace believes that the higher school 
certificate should cease to count towards university inter- 
mediate examination. We agree. But how is a scheme of 
university scholarships to be carried out ? If an examin- 
ation test is accepted as the fairest method, since nomination 
has manifold weaknesses, who is to conduct the university 
scholarship examination ? How do we know that this will 
be an improvement on the present scholarship system of 
using the higher school certificate papers ? 

Lord Eustace desires to abolish State scholarships 
altogether, and to substitute maintenance scholarships in 
the universities for those capable of more advanced work. 
One hesitates to support such a scheme until one knows by 
what machinery the student of narrow means may secure 
a university education at all. Nothing could be better of 
course than for the Government scholarships to support 
the man of exceptional ability who will be in reality a 
national asset; but we have to make certain that a lad 
o’ pairts will be enabled in the first instance to get to the 
university, and the existing State scholarship in this direc- 
tion has worked very well. 

It is not so easy. Besides, the existing examination 
boards are themselves instruments of reform from the 
examination welter which they superseded, and have now 
strong vested interests. In the meantime let us get what 
improvement we can into the present system and not allow 
it to dominate us, or over-shadow us, or rob our teaching 
of freshness and interest. Our chief fault is that we have 
not sufficient faith in ourselves and the inspiration of 
our work. 

Let us take the present scheme of the Certificate Examina- 
tion of the Joint Matriculation Board. The course of 
work suggested is in fact what most teachers would plan 
out for themselves if given a free hand. It is a sound 
principle that English composition should be compulsory 
and a pass in it essential for success. Précis is useful as 
testing intelligent reading of unseen passages of average 
difficulty and as a training in lucid expression of their 
substance. Other exercises which might be used in this 
section are: (1) The completion of a story, which in practice 
is quite as useful as précis writing and gives more scope to 
reasonable imagination; (2) A comparative examination of 
two unseen passages of prose or of verse similar in theme ; 
(3) Exercises in varied literary forms, literary technique 
and poetic appreciation. All these are merely variants of 
the general principles underlying the demand for dealing 
with literature as something built on a well articulated 
skeleton. They are in the interest of a literary discipline 
and a check on slovenliness and disintegration. Pupils 
can themselves recognize their growing ability to write 
effectively and their gain in conciseness and vigour. They 
have an increasing sense of beginning, middle and end 
which some modern writers have lost. Parallel forms of 
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art, e.g. painting, might take some lessons from this training 
in literary composition. It is not suggested that such work 
should be divorced from literature. It may quite appro- 
priately flow out of it. It is not recommended to burn 
down the house of literature to secure the roast pig of 
grammar ; but it is important to support the view that 
composition is well worth retaining in its place in English 
studies, and in whatever form of examination may 
ultimately survive. 

When we come to reading books of English literature 
there may be disagreement as to'the relative merits of 
set books or unseens. Some teachers feel that the general 
planning of their work is hampered by the limited choice 
of books suggested for special and general reading. Most 
teachers would agree, however, that these books should 
include (a) drama both classical and modern, (b) foetry 
narrative, ballads and lyrics, the work of one poet or an 
anthology, (c) essa s, and (d) fiction. Some teachers believe 
that the value of a group of set books is an increase in 
the power of the pupil to estimate and appreciate literary 
merit and that the material presented by the set books is 
a help and not a hindrance. Certainly some books of great 
value would not be read if the teacher’s own personal 
choice came more prominently into the book list decision. 
Perhaps the apotheosis of our classical writers is a grievance 
to some modern teachers. Some of them are in revolt 
against Shakespeare and Milton. Not it is hoped with 
the revolutionary zeal of the writer of ‘‘ In the Service of 
Youth,” an American teacher (John E. Oppdyke). “ But 
the teacher who rhapsodizes to sixteen-year-olds on the 
beauty and value (for them) of Wordsworth’s Sonnets or 
Ruskin’s Essays, must do so with extreme tact, or suffer 
the embarrassment of having his sincerity questioned. 
We plead merely for honesty, and frankness and simplicity 
in this matter of reading. Ifa certain book does not recom- 
mend itself to a pupil, then give him another. There are 
millions of books. There are millions of boys and girls. 
The ideal procedure would be to assign to a group of 
pupils a free and easy lounging period in a library living- 
room. Tell them to browse here and there among the books 
and periodicals, and to read anything they wish. Then, 
later, by way of informal discussion, discover from each 
what he has read and let him tell briefly what he gathered 
from it. Do not require him to do this, but suggest his 
doing it. If any child desires not to report, no matter. 
If any child has not read anything, do not worry. The 
good reading fairies will likely get him by and by.” 

To such extent, alas, can the doctrine of unseens be 
carried ! 

We all believe that the first purpose of studies is ‘ delight,’ 
and that ‘ ornament ’ and‘ ability ’ add further importance. 
Literature is an organism as well as a mechanism. The 
successful teacher must himself be delighted before he 
can inspire others to take delight. It is the personal 
realization of the beauty and charm of things which clothes 
us with the heavens and crowns us with the stars. A 
library in which pupils may browse is a necessary part 
of the equipment of a good school. But this need not 
prevent our seeing to it that our pupils have a good working 
knowledge of the best books in the English fanguage. Our 
problem is the more acute because so many pupils come 
to us from homes where there are practically no books. 
This does not merely apply to free-place pupis. The homes 
of people in comfortable circumstances are often bookless 
too. The book-shelf has in many cases given place to the 
wireless-set, and the gramophone record has taken the place 
of “the precious life-blood of a master -spirit.” The 
suggestion that standard English books shonld be lent to 
pupils for a small annual fee may be economical, but it 
is not ideal. It should be our aim to see i the pupils 
own books which they may keep as friends for life. I should 
like to support strongly the editor of Edzjcation Outlook 
in his crusade for ‘‘ More Books and Better ks,” which 
he complains has not yet caused the Board of Education 
or the local authorities to turn in their Bleep. It will 
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certainly make transfer from central classes to secondary 
schools more reasonable if this provision of suitable books 
is taken up seriously. We have found the plan of getting 
boys early in their school career to make for themselves 
book-shelves and book-cases an excellent incentive towards 
the beginning of a home library. It might also be found 
interesting to call for a list of books owned by our sixth-form 
pupils. Here is one of a scholarship holder from an 
elementary school, now on a scholarship at a university, 
whose means were narrow but whose attainments have 
always been high. 

Complete works of Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, 
Shelley, Scott, Burns, Cowper, Coleridge, Crashaw. 

Selections from works of Arnold, Byron, Chaucer, Moore, 
Wordsworth, Goldsmith, Tennyson, Crabbe, Longfellow. 

Anthologies. Palgrave’s ‘‘Golden Treasury,” ‘‘ Book of 
Verse,” ‘‘ Cambridge Readings,” ‘‘ Time and Tide,” Lamb’s 
“Specimens of English Dramatic Poets of Time of 
Shakespeare.” 

Novels. Complete ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” ‘‘ Cloister and 
the Hearth,” ‘‘ Treasure Island,” “ Westward Ho!” 
“ Adam Bede,” “ Hypatia,” ‘‘ Toilers of the Sea,” “Sherlock 
Holmes,” ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” “ Esmond,” “Pride and Pre- 
judice,” ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility,” ‘‘ A Roman Singer,” 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” “ Silas Marner.” 

Nine novels of Dickens. 

Many books of adventure, school life, &c. 


Essays, &c. Macaulay’s Essays; Lamb’s Essays ; 
Hazlitt, ‘‘ Winterslow’’; De Quincey, ‘‘ Opium Eater,” 
&c.; “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”; Kinglake’s 


“ Edthen.’”’ 

Five books of collected essays. 

He has been able by books supplied to him by the local 
authority, and by prizes which he himself chose, to build 
up for his own use a good working library of standard 
books. These help to give him a background which he 
is utilizing in his advanced studies for Modern Greats at 
Oxford. His whole list is interesting. It is, however, to 


the point of the present article to mention his English 
books only. 

Perhaps the most important part of the work in English 
in a modern school is that which is least connected with 
examinations. Most of our schools produce school plays, 
and the best way to keep in touch with dramatic literature, 
both classical and modern, is through actual performances 
of plays by the pupils. It has always occurred to the writer 
that it is a pity, as it sometimes happens, to use so much 
freshness and zeal as our pupils display in the production 
of pieces of insufficient literary merit. Many of our public 
pageants, too, have been associated with inferior verse 
because the producers have been afraid of using anthol- 
ogies and revolt from Homer, Shakespeare and Milton ! 

There are so many opportunities of utilizing passages 
from the world’s best books for school dramatization. 
Even the story-threads of the Iliad and the Odyssey lend 
themselves to dramatic reproduction, and it would be not 
dificult to select from some such dramatic episodes as 
“ The Holy Grail,” the story of the ‘“‘ Clerk of Oxenford,” 
“ Comus,” “ Don Quixote ” or ‘‘ Treasure Island,” adequate 
material for home-made school plays from classic authors 
which would remain an abiding joy in the memory of the 
pupil, and link literature with the drama, and art and 
music with both. . 

The question of an examination in spoken English has 
been agitating our colleagues for some time, and perhaps 
the wireless and gramophone are serving a useful purpose 
here in the help they give in standardizing dignified and 
musical speech. It is certainly of importance that the 
English-speaking people of the British Empire should agree 
with the English-speaking people of the United States in 
the matter of standard speech. Dr. Greig in his amusing 
“ Breaking Priscian’s Head ” thinks that all that is necessary 
is that a few hundreds in each country should consciously 
desire to preserve the unity without sacrificing the diversity 
of English speech, and Anglo-American friendship and 
peace demand mutual co-operation for the same end. 


The Teaching of Geography for School Certificate and Matriculation 
Examinations 
IV.—SOME COMMON ERRORS AND SHORTCOMINGS IN EXAMINATIONS 
By A TEACHER AND EXAMINER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE 


N this last article of the series I propose to give some 
of my experiences as an examiner, in the hope that 

teachers of geography may be helped thereby. I shall not 
give a list of ‘‘ howlers,’’ although I could give a long one ; 
they have no place here, and I should be wasting the 
valuable space of the editors by giving such a list. I am 
thinking of the young teacher whose experience has still 
to be gained, and of the teacher in the smaller and perhaps 
more remote secondary school who may have little oppor- 
tunity of discussion with other teachers. 

I made my first acquaintance as an examiner of students 
of matriculation standard more than twenty years ago; 
since then a great many examination scripts have passed 
through my hands, and I have learned much. I am not 
going to find fault with teachers, wholesale ; on the other 
hand I am pleased to bear my testimony, once again, 
to the great improvement that has taken place in that time. 
The trained geographers and trained teachers from the 
universities and the better-equipped training colleges have 
made their mark. I can only think of one branch which I 
think is not so good as it was: this is the drawing of sketch 
maps and diagram maps, and this criticism does not apply 
all round by any means. The use of stencilled outline 
maps, and those cheap outline maps supplied by the 
_ educational publishers has spread greatly; and that is 
to the good. But is there not a danger lest both teachers 
and students rely on these prepared maps too much ? 
A well-trained geography student, of matriculation 


standard, ought to be able to draw an intelligible sketch 
map. Some schools pay attention to this need, and some 
candidates draw good simple maps, and so save themselves 
much writing ; on the other hand, some schools, and perhaps 
especially some girls’ schools, evidently pay little attention 
to this desirable part of the study. The candidates from 
such schools write reams, a good deal of which might have 
been saved by a few very simple maps or diagrams. 

I do not advise that we should return to the elaborate 
maps, which some of us remember, of thirty years ago; 
all that is necessary is a reasonably accurate, diagrammatic 
map which shows exactly what the candidate means, but 
with sufficient detail to express that meaning clearly. 
While maps need not be elaborate they need not be slovenly. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. Fig. 1showsa‘‘ map ” of the 
Ganges sent in by a candidate whose script I had to examine, 

\ 


i 
Y 


Fic. 1.—A candidate’s map of the Ganges 


which I submit is not only quite worthless, but is likely to 
detract from the value of the written work, rather than 
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add to it. Fig. 2 is a “ map” (an actual copy of one 
sent in by a candidate) of the position of 
Bombay. 


The same type of candidate would 
make this serve for Valparaiso, or for 
San Francisco; in fact, I have seen 
examples of these which are not essentially 
different. 

Here (Fig. 3) is the sort of map which, 
as an examiner, I should be delighted to see 
sketched as a basis for showing the position 
of Bombay. Students could draw such a 
map in a very few minutes, insert what was 
required to illustrate any given idea or set of ideas ; and if 
they had done this a few times during their course they 


Fic. 2.—A candi- 
date’s map of the 
position of Bombay 


Fro. 8.—A diagram-map or sketch-map of the position, and shape of the coast 
line of the In Peninsula 


would have little difficulty in making themselves under- 
stood by an examiner, and in gaining credit for their 

‘ answers.”’ 

And now for other matters. One of the common failings 
is that of not reading the question carefully. This is no 
doubt partly due to nervousness at the time, and personally 
I always try to be sympathetic, and, like the umpire with 
the batsman at cricket, I give the benefit of the doubt to 
the candidate. But what can an examiner do in a case 
such as the following ? A question asked for a description 
of the type of climate known as the Mediterranean. Many 
candidates never attempted this at all, but wrote long and 
correct and interesting accounts of the vegetation associated 
with such a climate! Such candidates are simply seeking 
trouble. i 

Another common source of trouble is that of inability or 
unwillingness to make comparisons. A question asks for 
a comparison of the build of Scotland with that of Ireland ; 
many candidates describe the build of Scotland and the 
build of Ireland at considerable length, but the comparison 
is left to the examiner. Are some of our candidates too 
young for this type of question? Are they sent in too 
early ? Should this type of question be reserved for Higher 
Certificate ? This point might well be carefully considered 
by those authorities which control the examinations. 

And now for some examples of the sort of errors one 
has met in recent years. ‘‘ The English supply of iron ore 
is finished ” ; this is widespread, and it is serious. Does 
it come from our British habit of self-deprecation ? Or 
are the more popular newspapers mainly responsible ? 
Of course I at once acquit the teachers of blame in the 
matter ; I cannot conceive it has come from them. What 
are the actual facts ? In the annual report of the Secretary 
for Mines, published in 1929, and dealing with 1928, the 
following facts came out: the iron ore from British mines 
and quarries was 11} million tons; imports of foreign 


ore for our iron furnaces was 4°4 million tons. This at 
once disposes of that heresy. 
A cognate error is expressed as follows: “Cleveland 


was once famous for iron ore but it has all been worked out ” 
(these are actual statements from answers). Again, what 


are the facts? In 1928 there were 2°27 million tons of . 
iron ore raised in Cleveland, which again disposes of that 
bit of pessimism. Of course the contribution of Cleveland 
has declined considerably since the great hey-day of say 
twenty years ago. Rosedale, one of the dales in the North 
Yorkshire Moors, has been famous for iron ore for over half 
a century, and a narrow-gauge railway has existed for 
nearly that time, but the mines were finally closed last 
year and the rails taken up. But Cleveland as a whole 
is far from worked out, as the returns show. 

One of the commonest errors in answers is to locate a 
coalfield at Middlesbrough and also at Barrow-in-Furness. 
I need not point out to teachers that there is no such 
coalfield. The Barrow one turns up fairly often in examina- 
tion answers, all the same. Writing of coalfields and iron 
furnaces I may here remind teachers that South Stafford- 
shire has no longer the great number of iron furnaces which 
once earned for it the name of ‘‘ The Black Country,” 
and I submit that we should no longer use that epithet ; 
it is not deserved. 

Still on the subject of departed industries and those 
which seem to be decaying, it is not just to put the tin 
mining industry of Cornwall there; as candidates have 
so often done in my experience. How do these ideas get 
abroad ? Here is a sentence from the report quoted above. 
“ Since 1922 production has steadily increased, and now 
stands at the same level as in 1920.” Of course the industry 
is not what it once was, but an industry which found 
employment for 3,269 people in Cornwall and Devon in 
1928 is of some importance. 

One of the unfortunate tendencies of some teaching 
of so-called modern geography is in the direction of always 
looking for some form or forms of geographical determinism 
—that is, some definite natural causes which are responsible 
for the establishment, development and maintenance of an 
industry. Perhaps the commonest case is the damp atmos- 
phere of Lancashire being responsible for its pre-eminence 
in the cotton industry. The subject is too long for discussion 
here, and moreover no well-read and well-trained geography 
teacher is likely to fall into the extreme form of the popular 
misconception. The teacher who is interested should turn 
to the school library and see Wood and Wilmore’s “ The 
Romance of the Cotton Industry” (Oxford Press) on 
this subject. 

There is a splendid illustration to hand this year in 
the celebration of the bi-centenary of Josiah Wedgewood 
in Stoke and the other towns of the Potteries. The teacher 
will readily note how much Wedgewood and Flaxman and 
Brindley (the canal maker) and others counted in the 
face of almost insuperable difficulties. This looking for 
simple sets of geographical causes, especially in the case 
of big and complex industries, needs very judicious hand- 
ling, and students of school certificate age are likely to 
misunderstand. Teachers will be well-advised to go warily 
in such studies. 

It is surprising how very long some misconceptions 
persist. Coffee is still frequently quoted as one of the chief 
products and exports of Ceylon ; I met with it again, very 
often, in 1928 and 1929. This comes from the use of old 
and much out-of-date books, and possibly some few 
teachers do not keep themselves up to date. Coffee is 
not mentioned in the 1930 Whitaker’s Almanack either 
under the heading of cultivation or exports of Ceylon, 
nor is it mentioned in the ‘‘Statesmen’s Year Book ” for 
1929. The teacher may read a brief account of the history 
of Ceylon’s loss in Wilmore’s ‘‘ The Groundwork of Modern 
Geography.” Rice is frequently quoted as an export 
of China; but that country has a strict law against its 
export, except in certain exceptional circumstances. 
On the other hand it does not seem to be known that Spain 
and Italy grow considerable quantities of rice and export 
largely to us. (I am again quoting from actual experience 
of many answers.) Miss Carrier’s stimulating book, “‘ The 
Thirsty Earth,” has some interesting mention of the rice 
cultivation of both Italy and Spain, especially the latter, 
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A mention of the Mediterranean reminds one of how 
frequently the areas which have that climate are misunder- 
stood ; one example must serve. The Plain of Lombardy 
has neither the Mediterranean rainfall nor type of tempera- 
ture range. The rain falls in every season and not only 
or even mainly in winter ; while the range of temperature 
is far greater than that of regions with real Mediterranean 
conditions. See ‘‘ The Climates of the Continents,” Kendrew, 
Oxford Press, where it is shown that Turin has less rain 
in winter than in the other seasons. How many of us are 
apt to forget that Milan, for example, has a much lower 
average temperature in January than that of London. 
The climate of Milan and Turin and the rest of the Plain 
of Lombardy is of the Central European rather than that 
of the true ‘‘ Mediterranean ” type. Of course one could 
go on and give a long list; perhaps the above examples 
will serve the purpose. 

And now my last criticism shall be about the spelling 
of certain names in and about the Mediterranean region. 


The name itself reaches the examiner in a variety of ways, 
and is accompanied by inaccurate spelling of Gibraltar, 
Pyrenees, and Apennines.* These, in my experience, are 
very troublesome. Would it be too much to suggest that 
they should receive attention, in common with arctic and 
peninsula (which in its substantive form often receives 
a final r !) Anyhow, we passed through a period of shocking 
writing and careless spelling some years ago, and I am sure 
there is still an improvement going on. Surely these things 
are important! May that improvement continue. 

Finally, I have every sympathy with the hard-worked, 
sometimes over-worked teacher, perhaps responsible for 
one or two other subjects. I know, too, from a long 
experience, how imperfect is the “ material” on which 
we have to work. The teacher has chosen an exacting 
and a responsible profession. It should be his or her ideal 
to live up to the highest ideals of that profession. 


*Appennines is rarely used; the candidates err in writing one “n” in the 
middle of the name. 


Drama in the English Syllabus 


By A. M. WaAcMSLEY, M.A. 


HE educational value of the drama is perhaps one 

of the greatest re-discoveries of modern days. A 
generation ago neither the churches nor the schools had 
any real interest in, or use for, the theatre—a surprising 
reflection when we remember the close alliance between 
education and the drama in bygone years. We are not 
concerned here with the state of English drama in the 
nineteenth century, or with any attempt to find reasons 
for its lack of vitality; it is enough to emphasize the 
contrast between ‘‘ then ” and “ now.” The tide turned 
about forty years ago, and since then we have seen 
“ reformation in a flood.” 

Mr. Augustine Birrell, writing nearly half a century 
ago, laments the poverty of contemporary English comedy, 
in comparison with the crowded galleries, so varied in their 
tvpes, that adorn the comedies of Ben Jonson and his 
fellows, of Congreve, and of Sheridan. Even if the old 
types had disappeared, yet society was ever inventing new 
callings. “ Stockbrokers, directors, official liquidators, 
philanthropists, secretaries—not of State, but of com- 
panies—speculative builders, are a new kind of people 
known to many, but who, for all that, have not enriched 
the stage with a single character. Were they to disappear 
to-morrow . . . where in reading or playgoing would 
posterity encounter them?’’ Since Mr. Birrell wrote 
this, English drama has taken on a new lease of life; Mr. 
Galsworthy, and many others, have filled the gap with 
realistic character studies of many a well-known modern 
type; while the genius of Mr. Shaw has given us satirical 
character studies and caricatures of types both modern 
and future, unrivalled since the days of Aristophanes. 

There are many indications that the tide has turned. 
One noteworthy sign was the appearance, in 1926, of the 
report on “ The Drama in Adult Education,” a report by 
the Adult Education Committee of the Board of Education 
—a most valuable investigation for all those interested in 
the drama. In considering the nature of drama as a form 
of art, the committee note, with satisfaction, that the 
tendency to regard the dramatic art as pernicious and beset 
with dangers to the moral character—a view once seriously 
held by many—appears almost to have disappeared. So 
far, so good. But unfortunately, the same can scarcely be 
said of another tendency—the tendency to regard the 
dramatic art as having no intellectual content, and justi- 
fable only as a form of diversion for a tired mind. It is 
Clearly the duty of all those who have felt the inspiration 
of great drama to fight this tendency tooth and nail; and 
thy in the school syllabus something may be done towards 
this aim. 


All education authorities are conservative about the 
school curriculum ; and therefore, any suggestion that the 
school curriculum should be adapted to the changed 
‘‘ dramatic outlook ” needs to be urged with caution. One 
of the outstanding changes of recent years has been in the 
amount of dramatic material now available for school use 
at reasonable cost. Six years ago, in Harrap’s Modern 
English Series, there appeared ‘‘ One-Act Plays of To-Day. 
First Series.” Fortunately the experiment was successful 
and has justified the publication, in the same series, of three 
more volumes of ‘‘ One-Act Plays of To-Day.” Another 
very useful volume in the same series is Mr. Crump’s 
“ Selections from English Dramatists.”’ - 

Other publishers have helped this new movement, 
notably Messrs. Nelson and Sons, in their “Teaching of 
English Series,” and Messrs. Dent and Sons, in the “ Kings 
Treasuries of Literature Series.’’ The publishers, too, are 
to be thanked for their enterprise in giving us such volumes 
as the collected plays of J. M. Barrie (Hodder & 
Stoughton, one volume, 2is.), “The Plays of John 
Galsworthy ” (Twenty-seven plays in one volume, 8s. 6d., 
Duckworth), and the collected plays of John Drinkwater 
(in two volumes, 8s. 6d. each. Sidgwick & Jackson). 
These, and anthologies of modern plays, like ‘‘ Great 
Modern British Plays ” (Harrap, 8s. 6d.), and “ Famous 
Plays of To-Day ” (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) form welcome additions 
to our school libraries, and to the list of books Suitable for 
school prizes. 

The publishers have done well for us lately. Have the 
schools done their share ? I am afraid that the bogy. of 
“the stern reality of examination requirements ” is still 
made the excuse, sometimes without adequate justification, 
for neglect of the drama in the English syllabus. The 
tyranny of the external examination, the First School 
Certificate, is not so great as it is sometimes painted. 
There are a few schools in which play production is a 
normal part of the curriculum, except for the single year 
in which the school certificate examination is actually 
taken ; and it is certain that in the majority of our schools, 
at all stages of the school life, more use might well be made 
of the drama as an instrument of education. It is too easy 
to follow the line of least resistance, and that means to 
plan the school curriculum on such lines as lead up, with 
least risk of failure, to passing the School Certificate 
Examination. We must make sure of that, at all cost, as 
if that were the sole aim of our secondary education. The 
result is that very many candidates pass the examination 
with a wide margin, and many of them a year or more 
below the age at which that examination should be taken. 
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In the actual syllabus of the School Certificate Exam- 
ination, drama does not receive enough encouragement. 
The eight examining boards are in general too conservative 
in this respect, and there are, of course, real difficulties to 
be surmounted before much improvement can be expected. 
Occasionally a progressive examining authority admits a 
play like Shaw’s “ Saint Joan,” or Masefield’s ‘‘ Pompey 
the Great,” among the set books for the School Certificate, 
or a volume like Harrap’s “ One Act Plays of To-Day.” 
Can any one seriously imagine that volumes like these 
are not more stimulating, more interesting, and more 
educationally suitable for boys and girls of 15, than some 
of the set books that examiners sometimes unearth for 
them? An essay like Carlyle’s ‘‘ Characteristics ’’ seems 
hard to justify, when we think of the wealth of literature 
from which examiners may make their selection. We are 
tempted to raise the question: ‘‘ Can anything practical 
be suggested as a means of encouraging an interest in drama 
in the School Certificate Examination ? ” Most candidates 
are content to prepare for this examination a single play 
of Shakespeare! It is true that alternatives to a Shakes- 
peare play are sometimes given, but the majority of 
English masters, and rightly so, would prefer the Shakes- 
peare play. So far as the paper on set books is concerned, 
there is little possibility of including a very much wider 
drama syllabus. 

There remain two possibilities. Some of the examining 
bodies allow a paper in general literature as an alternative 
to the paper on set books. It might be possible to modify 
the syllabus here in such a way as to encourage a Serious 
study of the drama. At present the general literature 
paper is not by any means as popular as the paper on set 
books. The scope is too wide, and although a good choice 
of questions is given, it is very difficult to make sure of 
success in this paper. It may be more educationally sound, 
but it is more of a gamble than is a paper on set books. In 
practice, too, the general literature paper, as set at present, 
pays more attention to the other branches of literature, 
rather than to drama. It might be possible to devise a more 
satisfactory and a more attractive general literature 
paper divided into sections, for example A, poetry; B, 
essays; C, drama; D, fiction; E, biography, diaries, 
autobiography, letters. Candidates might be allowed to 
confine themselves to two sections, or even to one section. 
In this way we should have a workable syllabus. One 
of the main objections to the general literature syllabus 
at present is that it is too wide, and therefore too risky. 

A second possibility is in the paper on set books for 
general reading, not for intensive study. This is a feature 
of the School Certificate English syllabus that may well 
occupy the attention of the examining boards. There is 
at present great diversity of practice among the eight 
examining authorities in this matter. Thus: 

(a) Three of the eight examining boards do not dis- 
tinguish at all between “ books for intensive study,” and 
*‘ books for general reading.” In these examinations the 
syllabus is lighter than with the other five. 

(b) The number of books set for “ general reading ” 
varies from two to four. 

(c) In the London University Examination there is a 
fourth set book, questions on which are optional. 
Apparently the same standard of knowledge is required 
here as in the other set books. 

There is much to be said for maintaining this distinction 
between ‘‘ books for intensive study,’’ and ‘ books for 
general reading,” and here undoubtedly something more 
could be done to encourage the study of drama at the 
school certificate stage. Provided that the examiners 
really did recognize the distinction between intensive study 
and general reading, and set their questions accordingly, 
there are many teachers of English who would welcome this 
opportunity of introducing some modern drama into the 
syllabus. There is no reason why the section of the paper 
(or perhaps a separate paper) on books for general reading, 
should not be optional. Some modern drama, such as 
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Shaw’s ‘Saint Joan,” and Drinkwater’s “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” might well be included among books for inten- 
sive study. There is a great deal more that might be set 
for general reading—plays such as Barrie’s ‘“ Dear 
Brutus,” “ Admirable Crichton ” ; Galsworthy’s “ Strife,” 
“Loyalties”; Granville’s Barker’s ‘“‘Voysey Inheri- 
tance ” ; Synge’s ‘‘ Playboy of the Western World ’’— 
to name but a few. Many volumes of one act plays would 
be found suitable ; and examples of Elizabethan drama, and 
of restoration and eighteenth century comedy would often 
be better included in such a section than among the books 
for “ intensive study.” 

But it is not only at the school certificate stage that 
drama should figure more prominently in the English 
syllabus. Even in the junior departments of our secondary 
schools, dramatic readings and play production should 
find a place. Books like Headland and Treble’s “ Dramatic 
Readers ’’’ (Clarendon Press), and Oakden and Sturt’s 
“Pattern Plays ” (Nelson’s T.E.S.) are excellent for the 
purpose. There is no doubt about the popularity of dramatic 
readings. Boys, and particularly young boys, love to be 
chosen to read a part, and they are more likely to make a 
conscious effort to read well in these cases than with any 
other type of reading. Dramatic reading is eminently 
suitable for training in clear enunciation and in expression. 
It can be practised in an atmosphere of freedom, and this 
is a great help towards maintaining interest. The 
memorizing of small parts is again good training. Most 
classes contain boys who like this kind of work and show 
distinct aptitude for it, and therefore little difficulty 
arises over allotting the longer parts. Actual rehearsing 
provides training in listening, and encourages habits of 
attention. And a healthy spirit of competition, between 
parallel forms, or sections of the same form, can easily 
be encouraged by productions of form plays on simple 
lines. 

In the middle school, i.e. when the four (or five) years’ 
school certificate course definitely begins, there is as much 
need as ever for the inclusion of dramatic readings in the 
syllabus. The general practice is to postpone the reading of 
a complete Shakespearean play until the second, or even 
the third, year of the course. What is still needed—and it 
is a real need—for the first two years, is a successful 
‘‘ Children’s Shakespeare.” Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales from Shakes- 
peare,’’ has done good work in the past, and still has its 
uses, but it does not supply the place of an ideal intro- 
duction to Shakespeare for children of this age. Excessive 
modesty, reverence for Shakespeare, and hesitation due 
to the magnitude of the task have probably had their 
share in preventing the appearance of such a book. But 
now that we have a “ Children’s Bible,” we may surely 
expect a ‘Children’s Shakespeare ’’ suitable for these 

ears. 

: The study of drama has another advantage at this stage. 
It suggests a type of composition practice that may be 
very helpful, the attempt to dramatize prose or verse 
narratives. Scenes from the narrative poetry of Scott, 
or from the novels of Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, offer 
suitable material for this purpose; these are eminently 
“ boy’s authors,” and the list could easily be extended. 

But when all is said and done, all that we can hope to do 
in the way of drama, up to the school certificate stage, is 
to foster an interest in the drama itself. The real chance 
for drama study comes after this. Advanced course 
students, other than those who take English as a main 
subject, will still give two or three periods a week to 
English, and will probably take English as a subsidiary 
subject. For such students drama has distinct advantages 
over other branches of literature, and there is no real 
reason why drama should not be given more prominence 
among the books set in the English subsidiary papers. 

Another opportunity for making use of drama is in the 
case of those boys—numerous in most of our secondary 
schools to-day—who remain at school for a year, or perhaps 
for only one or two terms, after they have passed the 
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School Certificate Examination. In many cases they have 
no further examination in view, and this is a golden oppor- 
tunity for drama study. It is not as a rule a difficult matter 
to arouse in these boys a real interest in drama. It is not 
impossible here to give some training in critical appreciation. 
It is, after all, easy to distinguish between the drama that 
stimulates thought, and the drama that exists merely to 
amuse tired minds. In the former our literature is rich. 
We have, moreover, available in cheap editions excellent 
translations of great Greek dramatists. Plays like “The 
Oresteian Trilogy,” and ‘‘ Prometheus Bound ”’ of Aéschylus, 
the “ Antigone” of Sophocles, and the ‘‘ Medea ” and the 
“ Ion” of Euripides are ideal work for this stage. We 
could scarcely wish for a better introduction to philosophy, 
dramatic art, and ethics for boys of 17 and 18. The aim 
of the English syllabus at this stage should be to develop 
sound canons of criticism, for the opportunity to apply 
them will soon arise when school days are over. 

Satire, again, is seen and studied to best advantage in 
the drama. We have ample material to choose from, e.g. 
“The Frogs” of Aristophanes, Ben Jonson’s “ Every 
Man in his Humour,” Buckingham’s “ Rehearsal,” and 
examples of the Restoration Comedy of Manners, 
Sheridan’s “ The Critic,” down to Shaw’s “ Androcles and 
the Lion,” and the insect play “ And so ad infinitum ” of 


the Brothers Capek. 


When interest in the drama is once aroused, a school 
literary society or dramatic reading circle will soon come 
into existence. This, of course, will make further demands 
on the time of the English enthusiasts to be found, for- 
tunately, on the staffs of most of our schools. Such a society, 
well organized, means educational activity in the fullest 
sense of the word, as is recognized by the more progressive 
educational authorities who encourage it in various ways. 
Thus the Kent Education Committee has taken a great 
interest in the drama section of its county library, of which 
it has just published an admirable catalogue. Schools in 
that happy area have over a thousand plays to choose from. 
Sets of plays may be borrowed from the county library for 
a month or longer—and the county library authorities pay 
outward postage ! Here is a fine example that other county 
and borough education committees might well follow ! 
Schools in other areas can affiliate to the British 
Drama League, for a minimum annual subscription of 
one guinea, and this will entitle them, among other privi- 
leges, to obtain sets of plays for reading, from the central 
library. 

Fortunate indeed is the English master to-day who has a 
free hand. He has opportunities that were undreamed of a 
generation ago, and in his work he will find no avenue of 
approach more pleasant, or better worth exploring, than 
the study of drama. 


School Certificate History: Its Aims and Its Achievements 


By E. H. Dance, M.A. 


HE English educational system, as a high authority 

has recently reminded us, is mainly a matter of 
tradition, and even its most modern components, such as 
secondary schools and the School Certificate, are by no 
means exempt from the prevailing influence. This, indeed, 
is all to the good, and must remain so, as long as one ounce 
of practice is worth a ton of theory—-that is, as long as 
English education remains English. There are in conse- 
quence, however, the drawbacks inevitable in a system 
which is more an organism than an organization, and 
which, like all other organisms, is at any given moment 
in process of adapting itself to an environment that is 
constantly changing. In other words, English secondary 
education, and its consummation the School Certificate, 
is what it is now on account of what it was in the past. The 
School Certificate is primarily academic, because English 
education began, and is still largely conducted as though 
it ended, in the academies. Although comparatively few 
of those who pass the School Certificate will ever go to a 
university, or ever be capable or desirous of conducting 
their lives or their reading in an academic manner, the 
literary and linguistic subjects are treated in the literary 
and linguistic manner, and the science subjects in the 
scientific manner, of the universities. 

Thus three languages remain in the curriculum what 
they were when they were first included for reasons which 
no longer count—Latin to satisfy the needs of medieval 
Christendom, Greek to satisfy the needs of the pagan 
Renaissance, and French for the convenience of the 
travelled aristocrats of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. There are, of course, better reasons why those 
subjects continue to be taught, but that is why they were 
chosen originally—for their immediate practical value—just 
as science won its position more recently with the same sort 
of justification. History, like the sciences, can claim a 
more modernist origin in the nineteenth century; but its 
characteristics are less modern than its origin. Arnold and 
his imitators introduced history into the schools for the 
benefit of a type which exists in few if any schools to-day. 
Their school history, like their classics, was intended chiefly 
for the cultural advantage of an aristocracy—it began, 
not as that embodiment of “ past politics ’’ with which 
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mid-Victorian England sought to justify its study, but as 
something enlightened and intellectual to read. And in 
spite of many changes, the School Certificate history of our 
own days still runs in the grooves carved at Rugby a 
hundred years ago; the innovations of last century have 
become the tradition of this, and the revolutionary spirit 
of Arnold, hallowed into conservatism by three or four 
generations of use, dominates the lessons and determines 
the examination syllabuses of the twentieth century. We 
are therefore faced with this anomaly. that while the 
last generation has witnessed a radical revolution in the 
teaching of history, and the last two generations a more 
moderate revolution in the scope of its subject matter, the 
School Certificate Examination still reflects the old attitude 
to history itself, as a matter mainly of culture and interest ; 
so that, although periods and types of history are now 
taught which were never taught in the schools of the 
nineteenth century, and by methods which the nineteenth 
century could hardly have conceived, the questions of the 
school certificate history paper remain as academic as 
ever. This is as true of their manner as of their matter. 
The school certificate candidate suffers, not only from being 
asked the same sort of thing as university candidates, but 
also from being asked them in the same sort of way—and 
an extremely confusing way it often is to his unacademic 
and immature mind. 

One or two examples will make this clear enough. Here 
is a question set in a recent School Certificate Examination, 
taken merely because it happens to be handy, and not 
because it is any better or worse than any other school 
certificate history questions : 

Account for the distress in England in the thirty years 

after Waterloo, and for tts failure to produce revolution. 
and here is one exactly similar, from a paper set in the 
final examination of a University Honours School of 
History : 

How far did economic discontent influence the course of 

events in the first half of the nineteenth century ? 

Two other similar comparisons are worth making. From 
a School Certificate paper : 

Account for the fall from office of the elder Pitt in 1761, 

and the younger Pitt in 1801. 
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From a Final Honours paper : 

Compare the elder and the younger Pitt. 
From a School Certificate paper : 

Sketch the career of Danby, and show its importance. 
From a Final Honours paper : 

Estimate the services which Napoleon rendered to France 
and to Europe. 

In each of these three pairs of questions, it will be 
noticed, that set for the School Certificate seems to demand 
a more detailed knowledge than that of the Final Honours 
School, while both demand the same sort of capacity 
for handling historical matter. This does not necessarily 
mean that either examination is setting an unfair sort of 
question ; it does mean, however, that the history of the 
School Certificate is being moulded, rightly or wrongly, on 
a university pattern, though it is intended first and fore- 
most for pupils who leave school at the age of 16, and 
who usually do so because they belong definitely to what 
we call a non-academic type. School Certificate history 
remains a matter of tradition, and academic tradition at that. 

So long as this academic tradition remains predominant, 
there is only one alternative to the type of question which, 
like most of those just quoted, demand a more detailed 
knowledge than people of 16 ought to be expected to 
possess ; and that is, to set questions which are in fact 
broad and reasonably simple, but which are disguised in 
order to prevent their being prepared beforehand. In any 
given period, that is to say, the number of questions which 
can be set on broad movements is really limited, and so 
the examiner who feels reluctant to ask intensive questions, 
very often indeed spoils his broad question from the 
candidate’s point of view by turning it into a sort of verbal 
puzzle, in the effort to use new words and phrases in setting 
old problems. The legal work of Edward I and his lawyers, 
the shifts of Charles I, the Long Whig Rule, the Irish 
policy of Gladstone—these and similar topics are bound 
to recur regularly in school, and even university, exam- 
inations, but they rarely appear twice in the same words. 
The result is that (whatever may be the case in the uni- 
versities) School Certificate candidates who are, ex 
hypothesi, as raw at English as they are at history, fail to 
realize what they are being asked, and therefore do poor 
answers to questions which they are really in a position 
to answer quite well. Once again, in this the School 
Certificate is being conducted on academic lines, and is 
making on adolescents demands which cannot fairly be 
made before maturity. If we could have our own way, and 
follow our own ideals, would we not shatter it to bits, and 
then remould it nearer to our heart’s desire ? 

Probably not; individual heart's desires are misleading 
things compared with the traditions of a community, and 
in any case, they are rarely unanimous enough for the 
purposes of a considered policy of reform. Nevertheless, 
there is something to be said for reviewing our notions in 
deliberate forgetfulness of even the legitimate demands of 
tradition—for asking ourselves, not what is expected of us 
and of our pupils at the School Certificate (that is merely 
to perpetuate the very tradition which is being called in 
question), but what our pupils need of us in their last year 
at school, what equipment for adult life the history course 
ought to provide, and how far, in fact, it does at present 
provide it. 

The problem is so enormous that it is hard to do much 
more than ask impatient questions. In what ways would 
the adolescents whom we turn into the world at the end 
of their school certificate year become worse (or better) 
men and women if in that year their history were taken 
away from them? To begin with small things—have we 
given them anything historical to keep ? Beyond a small 
number of isolated dates, memories, fables, and confused 
ideas, in almost every case we fail to do even this. A few 
months or weeks after the examination there is rarely 
left any sense of time relations in the past or any coherent 
ideas of periods or movements. Not even the academic 
ideal is realized, since most of our pupils at 16 have 
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finished history reading for ever; comparatively few like 
the subject well enough to read it for pleasure, or make 
any attempt to resist in its favour the legitimate and 
illegitimate counter-claims of fiction and the cinema. The 
reading of real history for real pleasure is almost dead—and 
no wonder, since few young men and women know anv 
history reading beyond the pathetic paraphrase of the 
text-books. There is, indeed, an apparent revival in the 
popularity of a certain type of book which deals with 
historical or biographical subjects ; but the revival is 
more apparent than real, and the books are not so much 
history as historical fiction. 

If history has failed to keep its place as a basis of culture 
and the right use of leisure, it needs to make good in some 
way that is definitely utilitarian, in the better sense of the 
word. This, in fact, is what was attempted by the mid- 
Victorian historians who regarded history as past politics. 
Their definition was very true, so far as it went. School 
history in the later nineteenth century was definitely 
political, because it was regarded definitely as a training 
in politics and citizenship—and the nineteenth century 
knew nothing better in which it could train its young, 
except religion. In spite of our broadened view of history, 
politics and citizenship remain our duties, and history 
still owes them its ancient obligations. No school training 
in history ought to be regarded as complete unless it leaves 
the pupil with some sense of political, civic, and economic 
values. So much is recognized everywhere—everywhere, 
that is, except in the examination papers, in which his- 
torical problems continue to be set merely because they 
are historical, without any regard to their practical value 
for the issues of later life. Historical problems as such are 
all very well in the universities ; academies can ill afford 
not to be abstract and idealistic. Schools, on the other 
hand, are training men and women for a life that is always 
concrete and rarely ideal, and it is as part of the equip- 
ment for that life that school history must stand or fall. 

That being so, ‘‘ history for its own sake ” can scarcely 
be a profitable maxim for teachers. The time may possibly 
come when a few of our pupils will like history for its own 
sake; the time is actually at hand when all of them will 
need the experience which historical study can best 
provide—a realization of their relations, not only to the 
national past, but also to the national present and the 
national future ; and even national limits are not enough, 
as is recognized in the School Certificate itself by the 
provision of relatively unpopular papers on foreign and 
colonial history. By setting those papers, the examining 
bodies have widened the academic horizon of the schools, 
though plenty of teachers narrow it again (often because 
circumstances compel them to do so) by confining them- 
selves to the old, insular history, and often, then, only to 
those periods which yield the best examination results. 

Nevertheless, reading in a broadened syllabus of history 
is no solution of the problem so long as it is done in the 
academic manner of history for history’s sake. By the 
historian, history may be regarded as an end in itself— 
though more often he regards it as a means to royalties or 
advancement. By the teacher, it can only be regarded as 
a means to an end—and only a partial means at that. 
Perhaps the most valuable lesson which history can teach 
is that of the manifold relationships of life—not only those 
political, municipal and economic relationships which 
even the academies recognize as their business, but wider 
relationships still, relationships not only national and 
international, but universal. The parochial approach to 
history is only one way into the temple. The past of 
patriotism is, indeed, too valuable to lose—even when the 
patriotism has been mistaken; and the international past 
is probably not less valuable. But all this, after all, is 
merely knowledge, and knowledge may come while wisdom 
lingers. The business of the educator is far less with the 
imparting of information than with the training of the 
mind—and it is here that the present, academic type of 
School Certificate Examination fails to furnish a proper test. 
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History teaching during school life, and history exam- 
inations at the end of it, can provide a far more valuable 
acquisition than the historian’s knowledge, in the his- 
torian’s mental methods. At present, the School Certifi- 
cate Examination tests no more than facts, and the under- 
standing of them, whereas those facts have only got into 
the history books by the exercise of faculties which are 
highly useful in the conduct of life in general; and such 
faculties can be taught—so far as they can be taught at 
all—better in the history lesson than anywhere else. These 
faculties include the power of amassing, sifting, and 
appraising evidence; the retention of a balanced attitude 
in the face of conflicting information ; seeing both sides 
of a question before deciding upon it; recognizing the 
truth-teller from the liar (this is always much easier when 
both are dead and committed to writing) ; in other words, 
much of what we mean by detachment and common sense. 
Admittedly, there are always plenty of pupils without 
enough of either, even for the purposes of school history ; 
every history teacher knows the absurd unrealities of 
which his scholars are capable. But history can act as a 
corrective to this, and practice in the use of historical 
thought and historical imagination can go a long way 
towards imparting such qualities as detachment and 
common sense where they are deficient. 

There is therefore everything to be said for developing 
School Certificate history along pedagogic instead of 
academic lines—even at the cost, which is perhaps inevi- 
table, of making it more pedantic in making it less 
academic. At present, history is perhaps the least pedantic 
of the subjects taken; the papers in mathematics, lan- 
guages, science, even art and music, demand an acquain- 
tance with certain appropriate processes of thought, and 
in some cases at least lay more stress upon that than 
upon the possession of a body of knowledge. The history 
papers, on the other hand, demand little more than a body 
of knowledge, and the further knowledge how to present 
it in writing. That is to say, with a knowledge of facts, a 
knowledge of ready-made generalizations, and a little 
skill in composition, a candidate can do all that the exam- 
ination is likely to require of him; and history teaching 
pays the inevitable penalty of succeeding generally (from 
the examination point of view) in direct proportion to the 
amount of cramming which it employs. If, instead of this, 
questions were set on the mental processes which go to 
make the generalizations of history, they would be a 
better educational test. If necessary, the facts could be 
provided by the paper itself—as they are in all mathe- 
matics papers, many science papers, and all laboratory 
tests ; and proper weight could then be given to the candi- 
date’s use of material, instead of merely to his memory. 
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At present, the candidate, with a good academic memory, 
and a good English style, can do better than many others 
less fancifully though more solidly equipped. Even the 
real historians write their books, not from memory, but 
from reference, and many of them do it, nowadays, in a 
style which would do them little good at the School 
Certificate examination. And yet history teachers have 
succeeded, before now, in anticipating fairly accurately the 
order of merit to be obtained by their pupils in the exam- 
ination, by disregarding their history, and paying attention 
only to their known ability in writing English. 

Real life, however—the life which most of our pupils are 
going to lead—makes less demand on memory, and still 
less on literary style, than on a capacity for responding, 
in a quick and practical way, to immediate circumstances ; 
and so do what we call the processes of history-making. 
Practice in source-criticism and appreciation, which is 
becoming more and more common in the class-room, 
could by now be treated in the School Certificate; and 
although sources can do only a tithe of what was claimed 
for them twenty years ago, they can do much more than 
nothing, both for history teaching and for the broader 
processes of education. Problems set on data supplied 
in other than source form would provide a parallel type of 
question. Tests in the use of works of reference, and 
in the intelligent appreciation of secondary and lower 
authorities, would also be nearer to the real problems of 
adult life than most of the questions set at present. The 
list could be extended indefinitely—and it would have to 
be extended and reduced again for a generation or two, 
before it could settle down into a successful system. But 
at least things of this sort would help history in the final 
years at school to pull away from its academic obsessions. 
Wholly unacademic it can never become; the danger is 
all the other way, and at present it is a danger unchecked, 
so that school history is academic and nothing else. 

What has been said in this article has done no more 
than touch the outermost fringes of an enormous problem 
—the problem of getting history in school into line with 
general educational development—of making the subject 
a living preparation for life, instead of an appreciative 
burying of the dead by methods that are moribund. One 
of the first steps must be to resist the temptations of our 
academic antecedents. What we learned at the university 
was history; what we have to teach in the schools is an 
understanding of modern life. In other words, the present 
academic treatment of history needs to be metamorphosed 
into an educational method (and a School Certificate 
Examination to correspond), the chief material of which 
is much less historical than human, and the chief aim of 
which is not so much historiography as humanity. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 
For two or three years past over-pressure has been a burning 
question with teachers, parents, doctors, and 
the Press—no less daily than educational. 
Towards the end of last year the Minister 
of Education at last appointed a Commission (now sitting) to 
inquire not only into the question of over-pressure itself, but 
also into the kindred question of overburdened curricula. The 
Revue Universitaire (secondary) and the Ecole et la Vie (primary) 
have both issued a questionnaire. And the subject is to be 
discussed this year at three Congresses of French teachers—two 
national, one (in Brussels, see below) international. We give 
(much abridged) the questionnaire of the Revue: “ What is 
the evidence of the existence of over-pressure ? What is the 
exact nature of the complaint? Are boys and girls, big and 
little, day schools and boarding equally affected ? Do schools 
to-day demand more time from their pupils or more effort ? 
Do they encourage over-haste ? Is the time-table at fault ? 
Are classes too many or too long ? Are they too large ? Should 
home-work be reduced, or abolished ? Should there be more 
options? Are reforms desirable in general health conditions 
(food, sleep, etc.), in physical education, in games, in examina- 


Over-pressure. 


tions, in punishments ? How far is the general question affected 
by the poorer physique of war-children, by house-shortage, by 
transport difficulties, by such distractions as sports, theatres, 
cinemas, etc., all far more numerous than before the war, and 
often more exciting than refreshing ? ” As to the widespread 
existence of the evil there seems to be general agreement, but 
when it comes to the remedies opinions are, of course, sharply 
divided. With over-pressure so much in the air it is scarcely 
surprising that a few voices should have been raised against 
the over-pressure of the teacher. 
The Revue from which we have been quoting devotes many 
pages in its January number to a detailed 
Frese he gag report of a recent budget-speech in the 
Chamber in support of the école unique and 
its corollary, free secondary education. After referring to 
Victor Hugo’s ideal as expressed in Les Misérables: “The 
primary school compulsory for all, the secondary offered to all— 
that is the law. And from the identical school will issue the 
equal society,” the official speaker continued: “ The poet is 
again the revealer. His ‘identical school’ is our école unique. 
Neither expression is happy. But the name is made for the 
idea ; not the idea for the name. The école unique means the 
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unity of right to the school. And to realize this unity of right 
the Government and the Financial Commission propose to make 
secondary education free.” 
From the Ère Nouvelle (via the Revue Pédagogique) we borrow 
a recent utterence of MRolland’s: ‘ The 
Romain Rolland question of the New Education is the greatest 
on the ‘‘New’’ of our time. It is nothing less than a reform 
Education. of the deeper life, analogous to that of the 
sixteenth century—a mighty heresy which is 
renewing the vital forces of humanity.’’ Education devotes its 
December number to Dr. Decroly, of Brussels, and all his works 
(see below). France—Grande Bretagne (the monthly Bulletin 
of the Association of that name) exists to keep alive the spirit 
of the Entente Cordiale. The January number contains, among 
other items, a tribute to the late ex-President Loubet ; Mr. Arthur 
Henderson’s speech at a banquet of the Association in Paris ; 
a speech by Mr. Cloudesly Brereton (representing the University 
of London) at the centenary of the Revue des deux Mondes ; 
and the latest news of the Channel Tunnel and the Coal Bill. 
[English Address: 16 Hanover Square, W. 1.] 


BELGIUM 


A recent Bulletin of the Education League has a supplement 
of great interest on what is known in America 

Varia. as the Visiting Teacher—a man (or woman) 
liaison officer between school and home, acting 

in the cause of “ preventive social hygiene.” Belgian primary 
schools have long had their medical inspections, their care 
committees, and even their visiting nurses, but a strong case 
(supported by very painful statistics) is made out for the creation 
of a new post on American lines. The new officers would be 


“the representatives of the school in the family, and of the 
family in the school,’’ and would devote their whole time to the 
investigation and treatment of cases of intellectual or moral 
failure. Few social workers would question the value of investiga- 
tion, but as to the proper investigator there would be many 
opinions. 

One of the chief activities of the League (now in its sixty-fifth 
year) is “ the defence of Public Education ” against the Clerical 
(Catholic) party, who, it is alleged, are continually breaking 
the so-called school-truce in all sorts of dishonourable ways. 
Certainly the evidence produced (in the absence of any on the 
other side) would seem to justify the charge. The League’s 
patience is at last exhausted, and it has recently appointed from 
its own body a Juridical Commission to consider ways and means 
of bringing the offenders to account. 

As noted above, the December issue of Education (Paris) is 
“ consecrated ” to the life and work of Dr. Decroly, a pioneer 
of the New Education. It also contains a comparison of his 
theories and methods with those of Froebel and Montessori. 
It is noteworthy that both the Belgian and Italian reformers 
began with the study of abnormal children. 

The Rotarians of Brussels have had an educational inspiration. 
They will provide the means for a limited number of ex-primary 
poor children to continue their vocational studies. They will 
also provide each child with a “ godfather,” to act as guide, 
philosopher, and friend. In this connexion the Bulletin quotes 
Roosevelt : “ If you want to help a man, help him before he 
is a man.”’ 

The twelfth International Congress of National Federations 
of Secondary Teachers is to meet this summer in Brussels. 
The chief subject for discussion is Over-pressure in Secondary 
Schools, on which the usual questionnaire has already been issued. 


Correspondence 


THIS FEDERATION BUSINESS 


Those who are interested in promoting closer working between 
the various associations of teachers are thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the present situation. Conversations, proposals, and counter- 
proposals have led to nothing tangible, and the feeling is gaining 
ground that the body known as the Joint Six is not making 
progress. It may therefore not be out of place to examine the 
situation and hazard a forecast as to the future of this important 
question. 

Probably some of the trouble has arisen because different 
people use the word “‘ federation ” in different senses. Some 
envisage it as a loose union between a number of associations to 
ensure common action in matters of common interest, leaving 
the constituent associations free to take individual action in 
matters that concern themselves; others have in mind one 
organization with one executive, representation being based on 
numbers and not on special interests. 

At this point it may be well to mention those organizations 
which have taken the most prominent part in negotiations on the 
subject. There can, I think, be no doubt that these are the 
N.U.T. andthe I.A.A.M. It is true that the latter has functioned 
as a unit of the Four Secondary Associations, but it is doubtful 
whether the other secondary associations would have moved 
far in the matter had not the I.A.A.M. taken the lead. 

Now within both the I.A.A.M. and the N.U.T. there are 
elements hostile to the federation idea. On one hand, some secon- 
dary school teachers want to keep themselves to themselves and 
preserve a status popularly supposed to be superior; on the 
other hand, certain die-hards in the N.U.T. who believe in “a 
single union for all teachers ’’ will accept no compromise that 
would appear to imperil this aim. But within both camps are a 
number of very earnest workers who deplore any suggestion of 
rivalry or hostility, and to whom is due in the main such efforts 
as have already been made towards closer working. 

It would not be very profitable to enter into a minute descrip- 
tion of the various moves made on either side. Putting the case 
very shortly, it may be said that the secondary associations and 
the technical teachers (the A.T.T.I. is closely allied to the 
secondary associations in its general outlook) have worked for the 
‘loose union,” while the N.U.T. has worked for “ one big union.” 
Thus, when the A.T.T.I. suggested that the first essential was 


to limit the field of recruiting, the N.U.T. would not accept, for 
that would have been to acknowledge that certain classes of 
teachers were outside their sphere of influence. 

This particular matter seems to merit a little further considera- 
tion. The N.U.T. certainly has its higher education section, 
totalling possibly 2,500 members out of a membership of 130,000. 
But a large proportion of these are teachers who have passed, 
sometimes automatically, through the taking over of a school, 
from primary to secondary status. Young teachers in the 
secondary school prefer, on the whole, to join a distinctively 
secondary association, and it is not probable that the N.U.T. 
will ever, by direct attack, detach more than an insignificant 
few from their present allegiance. Moreover, the N.U.T. is apt 
to underestimate the influence and efficiency of the secondary 
associations. Probably, too, the N.U.T. has failed to appreciate 
the adequacy of the service performed by the I.A.A.M. for 
its individual members. This work is highly specialized and 
most effective, and the N.U.T. has neither the knowledge nor 
the opportunity to compete with it, that is on the secondary 
side. But the N.U.T. can point to its finely-managed Provident 
Society, to the legal ability which it can command, and to its 
strong financial reserves. 

It was at one time thought that an increase of joint member- 
ship would help to solve the problem. Now, on the contrary, 
the failure of proposals for a composite subscription for joint 
membership has strengthened the idea that dual members are a 
hindrance rather than a help, and that an increase in their num- 
bers would delay rather than forward the chances of ultimate 
agreement. 

The proposals of the Hadow Report have set both parties 
thinking. If the schools for all children over 11 ultimately 
become secondary in character—an ideal which pretty well all 
educationists profess to accept—then the N.U.T. would be in a 
better position (or so it hopes) to speak on secondary education. 
Now the secondary associations have always advocated equality 
of primary and secondary interests in any federation. Will they 
still favour this ideal under the new conditions? I think it 
quite possible. Suppose that a new body were formed with two 
or more executives to deal with primary, secondary, and other 
aspects of education. Both the N.U.T. and the secondary 

(Cor:tinued on page 178) 
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BELL'S LATIN BOOKS 


There can be few schools teaching Latin which do not use some of the many stan- 
dard Latin books published by Messrs. Bell. Of the text-books in the selected list 
belcw not a few must be familiar to most teachers of classics ; others, e.g. Marchant 
and Watson’s “Latin Prose Composition,” are recent books which would amply 
repay careful examination. Full details of any book will gladly be sent on request. 


ar a rs 


COURSES 


BELL’S CONCISE LATIN COURSE. 
Part I. By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Sub-Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and J. G. SPENCER, 
B.A. Eighteenth edition. 3s. 


BELL’S CONCISE LATIN COURSE, 
[New], Part II. By E. C. MARCHANT and 
F. H. PHILPOT, B.A., Cheltenham College. 3s. 


BELL’S LATIN COURSE FOR THE 
FIRST YEAR. By E. C. MARCHANT and 
J. G. SPENCER. Seventeenth edition. Three 
parts. 28. each. 

DE GENTE ROMANA. A Latin Course 


for Beginners. By M. L. NEWMAN, Sheffield High 
School for Girls. 28. 3d. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN. By H. GARD- 
NER, M.A. 4s. 6d. Also in two parts. Part I, 
38. 6d. Part II, 2s. 

VIA ROMANA. By F. GRANGER, D.Lit. 
“ieee of Latin, University College, Nottingham. 
Is. 9d. 


COMPOSITION, etc. 


LATIN PROSECOMPOSITION. ByE.c. 
MARCHANT, and G. WATSON, M.A., formerly 
Rector of the Royal Academy, Inverness. 4s. 6d. 


A LATIN PROSE GRAMMAR. By E. L. 
CHURCHILL, B.A., and E. V. SLATER, M.A., of 
Eton College. Fourth edition. 5s. 

FIRST EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE 


COMPOSITION. By E. A. WELLS, M.A. 
Ninth Edition. 18. 3d. 


UNSEENS 


LATIN UNSEENS (Elementary). Selected 
m arranged by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. Twelfth 
ition. 28. 


EXCERPTA REDDENDA. Szelected by M. L. 


_ NEWMAN. ıs. 


UNPREPARED LATIN. Passages for School 
Certificate and Matriculation. Chosen and edited 
by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. Fifth edition. 2s. 
MORE UNPREPARED LATIN. A similar 
volume by the same editor. 2s. 

HIGHER UNPREPARED LATIN (for 
post-Matriculation Students.) Edited by E. C. 
MARCHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


TEXTS 


BELL’S SHORTER CLASSICS. Edited 
by H. H. HARDY, M.A., Headmaster of Chelten- 
ham College. 8 vols. ready. Prices 2s. to 4s. 6d. 
Contain selected passages from the Aeneid, the Iliad, Livy, 
Caesar, &c., worked up into a connected narrative by means of 
summaries in English which effectively continue the narrative and 
yet save time being spent in reading long translated es. The 
work can thus be read as a whole and the story ap ted. 
BELL’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. Elementary 
Series. 23. each (except Greek Plays, 2s. 6d.). 
Intermediate Series. From 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 


with a view to explaining the text and 
familiar wi lif 


SIMPLIFIED LATIN CLASSICS. 
Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. Nine volumes. 


chee ` third f Latin. 
For use in a ’s second, or possibl , year o 

The idea is to vont an interesting of a Latin author, 

shortened, and simplified both in vocabulary and construction. 


READERS 


BELL’S ILLUSTRATED LATIN 


READERS. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. Scalas Primae, Scalae Mediae, Scalae Tertiae. 
With short Notes and Vocabularies. 1s. 6d. each. 


A BOOK OF THE EMPERORS. Edited 
by E. C. MARCHANT. Sixth edition. Illustrated. 
Is. gd. 

A LATIN READER. A Second and Third 


Year Reader—verse and peck By W. KING 
GILLIES, M.A., and HECTOR J. ANDERSON, 
M.A. Fourth edition. 2s. 6d. 


FABULAE ANTIQUAE. By A. M. 
CROFT, B.A. Ninth edition. Illustrated. 1s.9d. 


MENSAE SECUNDAE. By A. M. 
CROFT, B.A. Third edition. Illustrated. 2s. 


PONS TIRONUM. A First Latin Reader. 
By R. B. APPLETON, M.A., and W. H. S. JONES, 
Litt.D. Sixth edition. Illustrated. 18. 6d. 


DIALOGUES OF ROMAN LIFE. By 
S. E. WINBOLT. Third edition. Illustrated. 2s. 


PLAYS 


EASY LATIN PLAYS. By M. L. NEW- 
MAN. Eighth edition, revised and enlarged. 18. 


OLIM. By EFFIE RYLE, M.A. Thirdedition. 1s. 
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Further Reduction in Prices 


A NEW COURSE OF FRENCH COMPOSITION «Y 

Prof. L. E. KASTNER and J. MARKS, M.A. | 

> Book III Advanced Stage 
4 288 Pages. 5s. Cloth Boards. b 
For students specialising in French, more especially for University students. 
FRENCH FRENCH COMMERCIAL | 
COMMERCIAL COURSE TERMS AND PHRASES 
B. DUMVILLE, M.A. PROF. R. LUSUM 
246 Pages. Cloth Boards. 190 Pages. Cloth Boards. ) 
2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 


4 
SIR A.T. QUILLER-COUCH'S i 


KINGS TREASURIES E 
OF LITERATURE 


187 VOLUMES 1s. and is. 4d. 

) 48-page Detailed Prospectus Post Free. ‘ 
( No. NEW VOLUMES 
184. PLAYS FOR MIDDLE FORMS os T .. is. 4d. 

Compiled and edited by Reed Moorhouse. l 
185. FROM EARTH TO MOON .. is. 4d. | 
By Jules Verne. Translated and edited by P. F. R. Bashford, M. A. 
186. NORSE LEGENDS ye .. Is. 4d. 
( Re-told from the Eddas by Mrs. Stephen Hobhouse. X 
187. ADVENTURE AND EXPLORATION IN SOUTH 
À AMERICA .. is. 4d. q 
Edited by Capt. Alexander Quicke, R. N. 
ENLARGED EDITION p 
38. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ja .. is. 4d. 


The new edition contains, besides Miss Gilliland’s abridgement of Part I 
of the Allegory, a dramatized version arranged by N. T. Carrington, M.A. 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2.25 
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MODERN SCIENCE SERIES 
General Editor 
Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD 


New Volumes : 4 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


A. SUTCLIFFE, M.A., B.Sc. 
384 Pages. 4s. Cloth Boards. 
ye 
A FIRST YEAR 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


DENNIS BROOK BRIGGS, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. 


V2 


84 Pages. ls. 4d. Cloth Boards. 
wt 
NEW GERMAN BOOKS 
\ DIE HARZREISE : HEINE SHORT STORIES ) 
EDITED BY BY 

y WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS 

126 Pages. Cloth Boards. 208 Pages. Cloth Boards. 
( is. 9d. 2s. 3d 


A NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR 


With Exercises 
BY 
WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 


Tp NA 
Car Sete en aad 


160 Pages. 2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 
4 
THE ESSAY WRITER A TEXT BOOK OF MODERN 
NEW STYLE ENGLISH HISTORY 
BY 
GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. By G. W. SOUTHGATE, B.A. | 


% 
BOOK I ) 
192 Pages. Cloth Boards. 384 Pages. Cloth Boards. 
is. 9d. 3s. 6d. 
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associations might agree for different reasons—the N.U.T. in the 
hope that their representatives would ultimately dominate it, 
the others because they believed that they could consolidate 
their position first—both because of a real desire to get together 
and stop wrangling. 

Something like this will, I feel, be the most likely outcome. 
Meanwhile, I commend these few considerations to all concerned. 

CusTos. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES 


In the appreciative note about the National Librarv of Wales 
' in your issue of February, there is one statement which requires 
some modification. You say: 

‘* The Library is a tremendous advantage to students and staff 
of University College, Aberystwyth, but what of students at the 
other university colleges, and the students, increasing rapidly in 
number, in adult education classes in the teeming vall2vs of 
South Wales ? ” 

The National Library is not only of tremendous advantage to 
students of the University College, Aberystwyth, but to all the 
colleges, and a much wider circle, and attracts research workers 
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from Europe and America. In other words, it tries to do for 
Wales and Welsh studies what the British Museum does for Great 
Britain. 

With regard to adult education classes, the Library has for 
Many years assisted these classes in Wales and Monmouthshire. 
Books are sent in boxes to classes organized by the university 
colleges, the Welsh National Council of Music, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Workers’ Educational Association, and other institutions dealing 
with adult study. Tbe books are allowed to remain with the 
class for the whole period of each session, roughly from October 
to April or May. For the current session, 1929-30, the number 
of classes supplied with boxes is 257, containing an aggregate of 
6,750 volumes. I think you will agree that your pleasant 
note should be supplemented by these facts. 

The statement’in the note that I am to be Librarian of the 
St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, is, however, incorrect. Firstly, 
there is no such office, and secondly, I hope to have leisure in 
my retirement for some literary work. 


JOHN BALLINGER, 
Librarian. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE news of the passing of the Dean of Lincoln, Dr. 
T. C. Fry, on February ro, in his eighty-fourth year, was 
received with great regret by all who had been connected 
with him in any way. It is almost twenty years since he 
vacated the Headmastership of Berkhamsted School, but 
his memory is cherished by a long roll of former pupils and 
assistants. Thomas Charles Fry was born at Emberton, 
Bucks, and received his early education abroad. At the 
age of thirteen he became a pupil at Bedford Grammar 
School, from whence he went up to Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, with a scholarship. Graduating with a second 
class in the Classical Tripos he became an assistant master 
at Durham School. In 1870 he transferred to Cheltenham 
College, where he was ordained and became a popular and 
successful house master. In 1883 Dr. Fry was appointed 
‘Headmaster of Oundle Grammar School, but soon resigned 
owing to ill health. For a time he took charge of the parish 
of Wyke Regis, but with a return to health he accepted the 
Headmastership of Berkhamsted Grammar School in 1887. 
Here he was thoroughly in his element, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that he made Berkhamsted School. He 
remodelled it on public school lines, and he developed it 
so soundly that it became a well-known public school, with 
a reputation abroad, without materially altering its char- 
acter. New school buildings were erected, and a swimming 
bath, a gymnasium, laboratories, an armoury were added. 
Last but not least, a chapel of great beauty—a copy of a 
church in Venice—was provided as a gift by Dr. and 
Mrs. Fry. Dr. Fry was a great headmaster, discerning and 
just, with remarkable energy and determination, and the 
will to overcome great difficulties and withal possessed of 
an engaging personality. His responsibilities did not 
prevent him from taking a large interest in local affairs. 
He was one of the founders of the Berkhamsted Co-opera- 
tive Society, President of the Mechanics’ Institute, and an 
enthusiastic Liberal. He was well over sixty when he was 
appointed Dean of Lincoln in 1910 by Lord Oxford (then 
Mr. Asquith) and he left behind him the record of a school- 
master whose influence for good on the lives of hundreds of 
the rising generation was beyond estimation. 


+ & + 


By the death, on February 13th, of Dr. W. F. Butler, 
Assistant Commissioner of Intermediate Education, the 
Irish Ministry and secondary schools have sustained a 
grievous loss. For the past twenty years Dr. Butler has 
taken a prime part in the administration of secondary 
education. His work was characterized by tact and 
liberality He was a restraining and steadying influence in 


- 


the difficult period of transition: that it passed without 
serious dislocation and discontent is mainly due to his 
ability and common sense. Before his appointment he was 
Professor of Modern Languages at Cork, and his work in 
scholarship, particularly in connexion with Irish history, 
earned him the degree of Litt.D. from the National 
University. His loss will indeed be serious if the Ministry 
is unable to find a successor who can combine his breadth 
of outlook and tact with efficient administration. 
* * * 


Mr. Rocer W. Jones, J.P., former Headmaster of 
Lewis’s Grammar School, Pengam, who died quite recently, 
was one of the best-known heads of secondary schools in 
Wales. He was one of the first heads appointed after the 
passing of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act. From 
his appointment in 1887, Mr. Jones forged the school into 
one of the best known in South Wales. Speaking of him, 
Mr. Morgan Jones, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Education said, ‘‘ I would like to have seen him 
honoured by the State, for he was one of the finest types 
of old schoolmaster.”’ 

$ * * 

Mr. A. R. WALLAcE, Headmaster of Cargilfield School, 
Midlothian, has been appointed Headmaster of Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton, in succession to the Rev. A. E. Wynne, 
who is retiring at the end of the summer term. Mr. Wallace 
is a son of the late General Sir Alexander Wallace. He is 
a former pupil of Clifton College, and Classical Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. After experience in 
the Indian Civil Service he served during the War in the 
Indian Cavalry, and in 1922 he accepted the Headmaster- 
ship of Cargilfield School. 

* 


Dr. J. W. WHITAKER, Senior Lecturer in Applied Science 
in the Department of Mining, University College, Not- 
tingham, has been appointed Principal of the College. He 
is the author of a number of publications on mining, 
chemistry, and physics. He will take up his new duties in 
April next. b * è 


Sır Harry REICHEL, Principal of University College 
(University of Wales), Bangor, from 1884 to 1927, and 
Chairman of the British Empire Universities Bureau, has 
succeeded Major-General Sir A. G. Montgomery-Moore, 
K.C.B., as President of the Oxford Shorthand Society, 
National Shorthand Union, of which the Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava is the Warden, and which works for 
shorthand progress and reform. 

(Continued on page 180) 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


PLANT BIOLOGY 


An Outline of the Principles 
underlying Plant Activity and 
Structure. 


By H. GODWIN. 

Crown 8vo. With 67 text-figures. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Dr Godwin has written this book for first- 
year medical students, and for biological students 
of similar status, including the higher forms of 
schools and the ‘introductory classes of training 
colleges. He has particularly emphasized the 
physiological point of view and the physico- 
chemical background of plant life. 


ELEMENTARY QUALITATIVE 
AND VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS 


By N. F. WATTERSON, B.Sc. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A short book for beginners, intended for the 
scholars’ own use under the direction of the 


popa “i picty mei manuscript n e 
ound in the laboratory 


HIGHER MECHANICS 
By HORACE LAMB, Sc.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


For the second edition the work has been 
revised throughout and many sections rewritten. 
The author has made some additions of import- 
ance and has introduced a number of changes 
in the later chapters. 


“ Possesses the merit of ting a , sharp 
.of the essential ieatures ot the Sabie '—The 
ournal of Education. 


GRAPHIC CHART OF 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


. By G. H. REED, M.A. 
This chart covers the period from the earliest 


- beginnings to A.D. 500. 


Size 40 by 30 inches. Paper, folded, 
in envelope, 1s. 9d. Mounted on 
canvas, folded, 4s. 6d. Mounted 


on canvas, varnished, on rollers, 6s. 


“ Extremel y useful for class work or for individual 
study.’’—The Schoolmisivess. 


DIFFERENTIAL 
GEOMETRY OF THREE 
DIMENSIONS 
By C. E. WEATHERBURN. 
Volume II. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
A continuation of the earlier volume pub- 


lished in 1927, containing also a brief discussion — 


of Flexion and Applicability of Surfaces and an 
extension of the theory of Curvilinear Con- 
gruences. 


Previously Published 
Volume I. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


By E. E. REYNOLDS. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

This book, though it contains Exercises only, 
covers the whole field of English study up to 
and beyond the School Certificate stage— 
Grammar, Punctuation, Vocabulary, Paraphrase, 
pes Composition, AEPA and Diction. 

thought, 


ore than ordinary and experience 
hace fone e the Sne ooh aaa of ‘hese " exercises." —The 
Journal of E 


GERMAN EXERCISES 
By F. R. H. McLELLAN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A volume of nearly 250 Exercises, with a 
Vocabulary. Though planned as a com se 
to the same author’s School Grammar of- 


German (58.), this book has been so designed 


that it may be used with any other German 
Grammar, 


“ Contains very full and practical ex exercises. . 
De heartily recommended. '—The Scottish Teducaltonal 


GREEK LYRIC METRE 
By GEORGE THOMPSON, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The late Walter Headlam was the first scholar 
to study in Greek lyrics the apparently abrupt 
transitions from one rhythm to another ; 
he showed that these transitions were not 
arbitrary or abrupt and that certain rh 
tended to be associated with certain ideas, thus 
laying the foundation for a theory of significant 
rhythm. In the present book the author tests 
these theories by application to the facts and 
develops them along new lines. 


LONDON 
Fetter Lane 
E.C. 4 
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Miss GERALDINE JEBB, the recently appointed Principal 
of Bedford College for Women (University of London), took 
the Economic Tripos at Cambridge and has been a lecturer 
on that subject at Newnham College, Cambridge, and at 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Recently she spent 
a year in the United States with a view to studying educa- 
tional conditions for women there. 

~ 4 4 4 

Dr. A.J. Dawson, C.B.E., Director of Education for the 

County of Durham, has informed the Education Authority 


of his decision to retire at an early date. Dr. Dawson has 
given forty-two years of service to education in various 
capacities—headmaster, inspector, and director, and his 
retirement will be a great loss to education in the area. 
During his years of office he has won the esteem of all 
connected with education, and the teachers in particular 
will feel they are losing a trusted friend whose administra- 
tive decisions were made only after a most complete con- 
sideration of all interests. It is pleasing to know that Dr. 
Dawson will act in an advisory capacity after retirement. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the February Competition is “ Fidelis,” 
proxime accessit, “ H. S. W.” 

“ Fidelis ” is so frequent a winner that we notice he will 
not be eligible for the prize before next November! Will 
“H. S. W.” send name and address ? 

The winner of the January Competition was John 
Russell, 31a High Street, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

We classify the seventy-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Fidelis, H. S. W., L. W. H., Blackheath, V. N., 
Trina, Pasteque, Lacy, Fleetwood, Esse quam 
videri, H. R., Katty Ann, Woodlea, S. N., 
Froggie, M. K., Chardonne, M. R., Superannuated, 
S. C., Ostia, B. M., Naomi, Constance, Alceste, 
Excelsior. 


Class II.—J. E. M., Torelore, Besique, Cadwal, Hibernia, 
Miltonensis, J. B. W., Nec pluribus impar, 
Milway, Deedletwee, Trivia, A. K. M., Château 
d’If, Ardconaig, Icenus, Nedgus, I. G. M., Varuna, 
Willan, S. M. S., R. A. D. 


Class III.—Babette, Kat, M. D. Y., E. N. W., Leander, 
E. P. M., Dane, J. M. H., A. H. C., August, M. P., 
T. E. Casson, Cormac, G. Portham, B. M. M., 
Essem, L. M. P., Auburn, P. G. H., Pices, 
Maitresse, E. H. B., Les Sylphides, E. H. S. 


PASSAGE FROM “ L'ÉcoL® DES FEMMES,” BY ANDRE GIDE: 


Et dire que d'abord je le félicitais sur le choix de ses 
camarades! Quelle naiveté de ma part! ‘‘ Gustave ne consent 
à se lier qu'avec les meilleurs,” disais-je à Yvonne; et cela 
faisait sourire Marchant. L'an dernier, dans cette petite fête 
enfantine que j’ai donnée & la demande de Gustave et sur les 
conseils de Robert, nous avions un fils de ministre, un neveu de 
sénateur, un jeune comte, enfin pas un enfant qui n’efit des 
parents extraordinairement fortunés, puissants ou célèbres. 
Robert lui-méme n’aurait pas mieux choisi. Gustave a bien 
encore un autre ami. C’est un boursier. Ses parents sont dans 
l'enseignement ; ils sont pauvres. Gustave m’a fait comprendre 
qu'il n’était pas séant de l’inviter avec les autres. J’ai d’abord 
voulu voir là de la delicatesse de sa part. Je crois aujourd’hu: 
que Gustave craignait tout simplement que cet ami ne lui fit 
honte. Ille voit volontiers ; mais c'est pur l’éblouir, le dominer. 
Quant a moi, je le préfère à tous les autres ; c'est le seul qui me 
paraisse avoir une vraie valeur personnelle. Ce garçon plein de 
coeur adore Gustave et, quand je le vois tomber en admiration 
devant ce que dit ou fait son ami, il me prend des envies de 
l’avertir, de lui dire: 

‘‘Mon pauvre petit, ne t'y trompe pas; c’est ta dévotion 
qu’aime mon fils ; ce n'est pas toi.” 

“ Mais, maman, ça lui fait tant de plaisir de me rendre ser- 
vice ! ” riposte Gustave, lorsque je lui reproche de recourir au 
dévouement de son ami pour quelque besogne qu’il aurait 
fort bien pu faire lui-même. “Ça l’amuse et moi ça m'ennuie.” 
De sorte que c’est l'autre qui lui dit: “ Merci.” 


TRANSLATED BY “" FIDELIS ”’ 


And to think that at first I complimented him on his choice of 
e his companions! What innocence on my part! ‘‘ Gustave will 
only associate with the best,” I said to Yvonne, a remark which 
drew a smile from Marchant. Last year, at the children’s party 
that I gave at Gustave’s request and on Robert’s advice, we had 
a Cabinet Minister’s son, a Senator’s nephew, and a young Count, 
in fact not a child who had not exceptionally successful, in- 
fluential, or distinguished connexions. Robert himself could not 
have made a better selection. Gustave has indeed another 
friend too, a young bursary-holder, whose parents are teachers 


and are poor people. Gustave gave me to understand that it 
would not be the thing to invite him with the others. At first 
I was ready to see in this a piece of delicacy on his part ; to-day, 
I believe that Gustave was simply afraid that this friend might 
put him to shame. He likes to see him, but it is to dazzle and 
dominate him. For my part I prefer him to all the rest; he 
is the only one who seems to me to have any real personality. 
The affectionate little fellow worships Gustave, and when I see 
him deep in admiration of what his friend says or does, I havea 
good mind to warn him and say: ‘ My poor boy, don’t deceive 
yourself ; it is your devotion to him that my son loves, not you.” 
“ But, mother, he thoroughly enjoys doing things for me ! ” is 
Gustave’s retort, when I reproach him with exploiting his friend’s 
devotion to do for him what he could very well have done for 
himself. ‘‘ But he enjoys doing it, and I dislike it.” And it 
ends in the other saying “ Thank you.” 

As usual when we set a straightforward piece of good 
French prose, we received straightforward versions in 
good English prose in return. This month’s work is gen- 
erally of a high order, some of the versions as low as 
Class III being excellent English prose, but just a little 
more distinguished than accurate. 

Class I were all prize-winners, almost! “ H. S. W.” 
might have had the first place if he had not been ambiguous 
over fils de ministre; “L. H. W.” might have won the 
prize if he had kept to the original c'est ta dévotion qu'aime 
mon fils; ce n'est pas toi,” instead of paraphrasing it into 
my son likes you because you are devoted to him, and not for 
your own sake. It is a tiny matter like these two examples 
that makes all the difference in the first class. 

Too many competitors translated fils de ministre as 
minister’s son without prefacing the word with Cabinet or 
even using an initial capital. “M. D. Y.” was more 
explicit and said the mintster’s son, while several, whom we 
leave to blush unknown, went the whole hog and gave it 
as clergyman’s son ! Never mind, we prefer an honest 
mistake to any attempt to camouflage uncertainty. 

Class II ranged from one error totwo. Class III had three 
or more mistakes, the last four on the list having only five. 
No need for any one to hide his face. 

Certain very good translators wrote that little children’s 
party, leaving it doubtful whether they meant a small 
party, or one for little children. We did not reckon this a 
mistake, because the meaning was quite clear without 
qualifying the children’s party at all, and many of our 
best competitors omitted it. But we do like to point out 
that a very little extra care would have avoided this 
ambiguity. ‘‘ Nedgus’’ and ‘‘ Deedletwee”’ called it 4 
childish party ! 

Four good French scholars—‘‘ Cormac,” ‘‘ Nedgus,” 
‘‘Milmay,” and “ L. M. P.”—translated Et dive que as 
To say that. . . . Competitors should look with attention 
on phrases in which dire occurs; it is a word which lends 
itself to idiomatic use. We remember a kit inspection in 
France, at which Boche souvenirs were discovered in 
several musettes or even carried openly. An angry 
lieutenant, apostrophizing the world in general, shouted : 
“ Et dire que ces imbéciles traînent des choses en dessus de 
tout le fourbi!’’ Then to an individual: “ Qu’ est-ce que 
tu penses faire avec cette cochonnerie-la ? °” And the shame- 


(Continued on page 182) 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE INTERMEDIATE 
MATHEMATICS 


By HERBERT JAMES LARCOMBE, Ph.D., M.A., B.Sc. 


ARITHMETIC, Part I. ALGEBRA, Part I. GEOMETRY, Part I. 
Crown 8vo. ts. 9d. each. With answers, 2s. each. 


ARITHMETIC, Part II. ALGEBRA, Part II. GEOMETRY, Part II. 
zs. 6d. each. With answers, 2s. 9d. each. 


Specially designed for MopERN ScHooxs, SENIOR CLasses, and EVENING 
INSTITUTES. 

“ The main characteristic of these books is that they drive at practice rather than theory. 

Since they are intended to give the pupils a sound knowledge of mathematics as applied 

to industry, commerce, and science rather than to lay a foundation for the higher 

mathematical work studied at the universities, theoretical explanations are reduced to 


a minimum. ... The practical value of the books is considerably enhanced by the 
inclusion of numerous examination papers. . . . I heartily recommend these books.” 
7 Dr P. B. BALLARD in The Teachers’ World. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., 
and R. T. HUGHES, M.A. 


Part I (Numerical) ~ .. 1s. 9d. Parts I and II in one volume 3s. 6d. 
Part II (Algebraical) .. 2s. 6d. Parts I-III in one volume 4s. 6d. 
Part III (Complex Num- Parts III and IV in one 
bers and Finite Series).. 1s. 9d. volume .. : .. 4s. 6d. 
Part IV (Infinite Series, Parts I-IV complete in one 
Products, etc.) .. .. 3s. 6d. volume .. s .. 78. 6d. 


The answers to the exercises are printed at the end of each volume. 


“ This must surely be the best Elementary Trigonometry published for many years. 
We say ‘ Elementary ’ only as to the nature of the presentation, and not to the scope 
of the subject matter, for the book contains practically all the Trigonometry necessary 


- for ordinary degree examinations. . . . The examples are multitudinous and varied, 


and, altogether, the book should be invaluable for students who are taking Higher 
School Certificates and University Degrees.” —Education. 


A Key to the book entitled Some Hints AND SOLUTIONS is now in preparation 
and will shortly be published. It will not contain solutions to all the questions, 
but will give hints for the solution of a good many and will outline solutions of 
others. 


LONDON 
Fetter Lane 
E.C. 4 
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faced man answered with a strange kind of formula: 
‘“ Manière d’avoir une casque ” (or baionette, or whatever 
it was) “ dire de Boche ! ” 

We had several interesting letters and comments. 
“ Fidelis,” referring to von Hofmannsthal’s poem, says: 
“ May I suggest to “ H. S. W.” that the rhyme scheme, 
though unusual, is more regular than he assumes—as 
indeed indicated by you in reference to ‘‘ Magister.” There 
seem to be five rhymes, let us call them in order a, b, c, 
d, e, and they come as follows : 


Verse I. a Verse 2. c Verse 3. d Verse 4. e 
b b Cc d 
a Cc d e} 

— — — e 


the second line always seems to be an echo of the verse 
before. 

“ Esse quam videri,” an old and valued friend, tells us 
that, after an education in France followed by a year in 
Germany, she has taught herself Spanish, Italian, Swedish, 
Dutch, and Danish. We take off our hat to her. Nor are 
we surprised that she finds the English version harder 
than the actual translation. But we should never have 
diagnosed an entirely foreign education from “ Esse quam 
videri’s ” English; she can go on and emulate Joseph 
Conrad. 

“ Superannuated ”’ very kindly thinks of our trouble 
with versions that come in later than the date indicated, 
and gives us leave to destroy his. We are always sorry to 
have to give an earlier date, but in a short month, or when 
a Bank Holiday intervenes, we have no option. A large 
number of competitors sent their versions on Monday 15 
this time, thus depriving us of a single week-end to help 
us over the arduous task of comparing so many, and our 
desire to give readers the benefit of their industry has 
shortened our sleep considerably during the few hectic 
days before going to press. 

“ Nedgus,” who seems to be un loustic, sent stamps in 
lieu of coupon, and later, his coupon, telling us to keep the 
stamps and give him a word of criticism ! We should have 
done anyhow. He could not have expected to get away 
scot free with childish party, nor yet with his parents were 
schoolmasters ! 

We are so sorry we misread “ Katty Ann ” last month, 
but would urge in our own defence that the printers kept 
us company in thinking we had read correctly, so we feel 
sure the blame must rest on ‘‘ Katty Ann’s” house- 
moving when the version was written out. 

‘“ Magister ” is still not clear about the real meaning 
of the verse where ein Hund came in last month. We 
think “ Als ob's ” free rendering gives the spirit of it very 
well. 

One more word : no translator can hope to rank high in 
this august company unless he gives every phrase in the 
passage. Where such tiny blemishes must count, what 
chance remains for readers who fail to see a phrase here 
and there ? “ Dane ” and “ Pices,’’ please take note. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Sully- 
Prudhomme : 

Ic1-Bas 


Ici-bas tous les lilas meurent, 

Tous les chants des oiseaux sont courts ; 

Je réve aux étés qui demeurent 
Toujours . . 


Ici-bas les lèvres effleurent 

Sans rien laisser de leur velours ; 

Je réve aux baisers qui demeurent 
Toujours. . . 


Ici-bas tous les hommes pleurent 

Leurs amitiés ou leurs amours ; 

Je réve aux couples qui demeurent 
Toujours. 
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Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the coupon 
printed on page 159, must reach the office by the first post, 
on March 15, 1930, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer three prizes—a first, a second, and 
a third, in books to be chosen by the successful com- 
petitors to the value of £1 Is., 12s. 6d., and 7s. 6d., catalogue 
price respectively—for the best essays written in English 
by boys or girls attending any secondary school in Great 
Britain or Ireland. Not more than three essays should be 
sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage 
being made by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. 
The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose 
decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of school as being the 
bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


Essays for this competition are due on March 10, 
1930. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

3. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate. 


On top left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it should 
be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4 


STAFFING AND COST OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS.—The Board of 
Education has issued List 46 (“ Public Elementary Schools in 
England, 1928-29 "’), price Is. 3d. net, containing statistics for 
the areas of each local education authority in England. The list 
shows (1) The cost of teachers’ salaries per child in average 
attendance; (2) the number of full-time teachers, by grade and 
sex, employed on March 31, 1929; (3) the number of depart- 
ments and of teachers of each grade per 1,000 pupils in average 
attendance. os 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


BOOKS BY F. W. WESTAWAY, 


Formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools. 


SCIENCE TEACHING 


What it Was—What it Is— 
What it Might Be 


Price ios. 6d. net. 


This important new work deals critically and constructively with 
teaching methods and with courses of work, and shows that science 
teaching is a very much bigger thing than the observance of the minutiae 
of a stereotyped laboratory ritual. Demands a much wider outlook and 
a general overhauling of present practice. 


“ This book abounds in shrewd and constructive criticism, and deserves 
the attention of all teachers of science." —The Times. 

“ Get the book and read it ; it is the best thing vet ! It is packed with 
practical advice which will always be of value."’— The Journal of Education. 


GEOMETRY FOR 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 


LOWER AND MIDDLE FORM 
GEOMETRY 


Price 4s. 6d. net. 


THE CHEMISTRY GATE 
A Text-book for Beginners 


By A. SPENCER WHITE, B.Sc., L.C.P., F.C.S., 
Assistant Science Master, Bournemouth School. 


With Eight Portraits. 


35. nel. 


s 


“We have seldom met with a book which we could recommend with 
as much confidence.'’"—The Journal of Education. 


SCIENCE TO-DAY 


By P. J. LANCELOT SMITH, M.A., F.I.C., F.R.S.E., 
Senior Science Master, Loretto School, 


and S. J. DALE, B.A., B.Sc., 
Assistant Master, Loretto School. 


With Four Portraits. 


“ This is really one of the most attractive books of its kind that has 
been published for a long time.’’—Education Outlook. 


5s. net. 


By W. WILLINGS, B.Sc., 
Head of the Science Department, Municipal Secondary School, Brighton. 


A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY 


Third Edition. 2s. 9d. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


Price 4s. 6d. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
Anextra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

{Advertisers are reminded that ‘* Letters addressed to INITIALS of to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
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All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
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Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGatE Broapway, E.C. 4 


‘Education at the Crossroads ”* 


We may usually be certain of at least three things 
concerning a traveller who has arrived at crossroads : 
first, that he knows where he is going; second, that he 
wants to get to his destination without any unnecessary 
dissipation of energy ; and third, that some knowledge 
of the country he is in will be a considerable aid to him. 

Lord Eustace Percy tells us* that, so far as education 
is concerned, we have arrived at the crossroads. Are we 
all agreed upon our destination ? Are we pursuing our 
travel with the least possible waste of energy ? Have 
we all an adequate knowledge of the circumstances 
which surround us during the journey ? Lord Eustace 
Percy thinks that, while the answers to these questions 
may not wholly be in the negative, they lack lucidity 
and unanimity. He has therefore indicated some of the 
dangers and difficulties of our present itinerary and 
presented us with some striking suggestions concerning 
the selection and following of the road ahead. 

Concerning the aim and purpose of our educational 
machinery there is, perhaps, the greatest amount of 
common agreement. No one would deny that, in addi- 
tion to enabling a student to perform his future work in 
the world, education must have a vital but elusive 
quality which is called “ liberal,” and concerning which 
there have been built up some rather flocculent traditions. 
Such traditions have led to arbitrary divisions of sub- 
jects into classes labelled “vocational” and “ non- 
vocational,” the latter being regarded in some way 
inferior to the former. Lord Eustace Percy speaks 
incisively : “ The study of pure science as an end in 
itself may stunt the mind quite as much as the study of 
the technology of the iron and steel industry.” Nor is 
he afraid to attempt more close definition of general 
education than its votaries are wont to supply. Any 
education is humane and liberal if it trains a man’s 


© Education at the Crossroads : By Lord Eustace Percy, M.P. 
Evans Bros., Ltd. 5/- net. 
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mind “‘ to master facts and think originally about them, 
and enable him to enter into the thoughts and feelings 
of his fellow-men.”’ 

With the reorganization at present proceeding, it is 
expected that one in five children will go to secondary 
schools, and the remaining four-fifths will go to central, 
non-selective senior, junior technical, or trade schools. 
A sine qua non of that organization must be continuity. 
Every school must regard itself as preparing its pupils 
for a higher stage. An enormous responsibility will 
therefore rest upon the two great branches of higher 
education, the university, and the technical college. 
What will be their relationship to each other ? Since 
their future is in their own hands, and on that future 
depends the future of every other school in the country, 
what standards will they set ? In answering those two 
questions the book falls into its two broad divisions. 

Technical colleges have functions and problems very 
different from those of a university, but they must retain 
their independence and “even resist the tendency to 
imitate university standards.” They must be regarded 
as equal and co-operating partners. 

Particularly in connexion with this conception of the 
two institutions as the ‘‘ two gateways through which a 
man will pass from education into life,” has Lord Eustace 
emphasized facts concerning the technical college which 
are still little appreciated even by educationists. He 
points out that it has hundreds of thousands of students, 
that it has a range of teaching wider than that of the 
university, and that it exercises a profound influence 
on the life and culture of every industrial town and 
district. Knowledge of this work is, however, growing, 
and the organization of national education is now working 
to a scheme in which the central, senior, and junior 
technical schools will lead up to the technical college 
and form a graduated course of intermediate and higher 
education as coherent as that which leads through the 
secondary school to the university. Technical institu- 
tions must therefore be developed as “ local colleges.” 
Their administration must undergo change so as to avoid 
the present deadlocks and controversies of finance and 
administration which now arise out of their being 
regarded as the sole property of the ratepayers of the 
municipalities which now control them. They will make 
and strengthen their link with schools of commerce and 
art, and so form “the tripod upon which all higher 
business training must rest.” With the universities they 
will co-operate in bringing such adult classes as are now 
outside their orbit within their walls, in working out 
courses for students up to the age of 18 or 19, and in 
providing opportunities for higher technical training for 
part-time students of university age. 

This division of the book may be regarded as pro- 
phetic, but the other division (first in actual order) 
dealing with the relationship between the university and 
the secondary school is based upon the actualities of 
experience ; and there is a not unexpected criticism of 
weaknesses. 

The first of those weaknesses lies in the fact that there 
is at present no common university policy. We need not 
enlarge upon the well-known effects of that lack. When 
such a common policy exists we hope, with Lord Eustace, 
that it will do much to obviate the dangerous tendency 
to specialization, not only in the university itself but also 
in the final years of the secondary school. Familiar, 
indeed, has been the charge that trained teachers are 
apt to be narrow and to know only their owr subjects. 
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But is not the craze for honours degrees responsible for 
much of the specialization to which secondary school 
students are driven? Wisely, we think, Lord Eustace 
indicates that, in due time, secondary and advanced 
central schools may come to be staffed by “‘ earmarked 
chemists, physicists, &c.” : other senior schools may be 
staffed by ‘‘ earmarked teachers,” but, under present 
circumstances, it will be the latter rather than the 
former who will represent a liberal education. 

Lord Eustace suggests remedies with which we find 
ourselves very much in accord. The university should 
cease to accept the school certificate as exempting from 
the university entrance examination, and should require 
the passing of such an entrance test. It should insist 
that the pupil comes to it as an educated boy 
and not as a specialist. This does not necessarily mean 
the abolition of the school certificate: it could be the 
first stage of the entrance test. Alternatively the higher 
certificate could be adapted and recognized as equivalent 
to the entrance test. The university should also cease 
to recognize the higher certificate as equivalent to the 
intermediate examination, and the latter should be 
framed to demand in some degree a course of general 
education during the first year of residence in addition 
to specialist studies. Emphatically do we agree that the 
future of university education lies in a large measure in 
giving new dignity and purpose to pass degrees. Em- 
phatically do we agree that since English and at least one 
foreign language are essential features of a general educa- 
tion, the university entrance and intermediate examina- 
tions must correct our lamentable drift away from 
adequate language teaching. 

Until these reforms, at least, have been accomplished, 
we shall waste energy and talent in travelling towards 
our educational destination. Together with the sug- 
gestions in connexion with the partnership between the 
university and the technical college which we have men- 
tioned, they are needed as a result of the circumstances 
which surround the educational journey. Chief amcng 
those circumstances, perhaps, are the change from tradi- 
tional culture to organized education, the effect of housing 
and transport development which brings into prominence 
the administrative difficulties of the local college, and the 
steady development of civilization along industrial and 
commercial lines—lines along which the great majority 
of our pupils have not only to learn to earn a living but 
also to learn the art of living itself. For the moment, 
therefore, we shall not criticize the smaller details of Lord 
Eustace Percy’s guidance to our educational destination. 


With its broad suggestions we are too much in accord. 


THE RoyaLt EMPIRE SociEty.—The results of the essay 
competition for 1929 are as follows: Class A.—Subject: *“ The 
History and Importance of the Present Mediterranean Possession 
of Great Britain.” First Prize: (silver medal and books or other 
approved articles, value six guineas), Grace Willis, Oxhey, 
Watford, Herts; Second Prize: (books or othér approved 
articles, value four guineas), John Norman Macleod, New City 
Road, Glasgow, C. 2. Class B.—Subject: ‘' Great Seamen of 
the Tudor Period.” First Prize: (bronze medal and books or 
other approved articles value three guineas), William Henry 
Walsh, the Grammar School, Leeds; Second Prize: (books 
or other approved articles, value two guineas), Elsie E. Morris, 
Merrywood Secondary School, Bristol. Class C.—Subject : 
“ Give an account of Island Life in the Pacific.” First Prize: 
(bronze medal and books or other approved articles, value 
two guineas), Sydney Swallow, The School House, Oatlands 
Park, Weybridge, Surrey; Second Prize: (books or other 
approved articles, value one and a half guineas), Joan Mary 
Lewonski, Girls’ Grammar School, Wembley. 
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Occasional Notes 


O much is heard of the views of teachers on the 
School Certificate Examination that it is some- 
times forgotten that local authorities also have their 
opinions on the subject. At a recent 


Local meeting of the Executive of the Asso- 
e Aai ciation of Education Committees the 
the School  Teport of a conference between repre- 
Certificate. sentatives of the County Councils 


Association, the Association of Muni- 
cipal Corporations, and the Association of Education 
Committees was received and adopted. Among 
proposals which obtained unanimous agreement, were 
that there should be greater freedom of choice in 
the subjects required for the examination, the present 
courses of study not being best adapted to the particular 
abilities of many pupils; that, subject to an appro- 
priate combination of subjects, a pass in a foreign 
language should not be obligatory; that the practice 
of allowing alternative syllabuses should be extended ; 
and that more value should be attached to practical 
subjects, including art, music, wood and metal work, 
machine drawing and elementary engineering, domestic 
science and practical rural science. It is added that the 
foregoing alteration should be without prejudice to such 
combinations of subjects as may in future be deemed 
necessary for exemption from matriculation and pre- 
liminary examinations. These conclusions may with 
advantage be compared with the resolutions of teachers’ 
organizations on the same subject. On the whole they 
appear to agree more closely with the policy of the 
Headmistresses’ Association than with that of other 
bodies. The decision to arrange, subject to the accept- 
ance of the report by the other two Associations, for a 
deputation to the President of the Board in support of 
the above views indicates a decision to press forward, 
and the various teachers’ organizations might well 
consider their own attitude to the proposals. 


PROF. JULIAN HUXLEY hadsomeinteresting things 
to say on “The Aims of School Biology ” at the 
The 
importance of biology has been stressed 
in our columns on more than one 
occasion, but it appears that further 
propaganda work is necessary if the matter is not to be 
lost sight of. Without attaching too much importance 
to the fact, as stated by the President of the Union that 
posts at salaries of over £1,000 a year were now being 
offered to young men and women, we can agree that 
serious attention should be paid to the lack of trained 
people. Prof. Huxley, in speaking of his recent visit 
to Central Africa, pointed out that the future of that 
country depended on the application of biological ideas. 
But the Government could not get enough good 
biologists and there were not enough teachers for the 
schools. He suggested that at the moment two great 
things needed attention: first, to make biology what 
he might call a cultural subject and not merely a 
technical subject in education ; and secondly, they did 
not want to teach biology as if all their pupils were 
going on to the universities and becoming specialists. 
Through teaching science as a specialized technical 
subject they had failed to get hold of the people with 
vivid imagination, and of a sufficient proportion of men 
who were going to become administrators and poli- 


conference of the School Nature Study Union. 


School 
Biology. 


ticians. Words like these should help towards a further 
attack on the problem. We can agree that the proper 
teaching of biology is necessary if one is to take an 
intelligent interest in the politics of the future, and we 
welcome the efforts of the School Nature Study Union 
and other bodies towards securing greater recognition 
for this important subject. 


[T is sometimes stated that secondary school teachers 
are indifferent to the question of training. Certainly 
more are trained now than in former days, but there are 
The Trainin still many headmasters who do not 
of Teacherse consider training a sine qua non. Some 
significance therefore attaches to the 
publication in the A.M.A. for February of an article 
by Mr. George Smith, formerly Headmaster of Dulwich 
College, and now Director of the Department for the 
Training of Teachers at Oxford University, on ‘‘ Should 
Teachers be Trained ?’’ Although, as Mr. Smith says, 
no plain answer can be given to this question, it will be 
conceded that a man who has just taken his degree has 
still much to learn if he is to be an efficient school- 
master. He has not thought much about the aims of 
education, or of the nature of the raw material with 
which he has to deal, or of the practical methods which 
are most effective in teaching. And he has to acquire 
skill in establishing and maintaining right relations with 
his pupils. The only question then is: Should he begin 
to learn these things in some systematic way before he 
begins to teach, or should he begin to teach at once in 
the hope that he will pick up what is necessary from his 
practical experience ? Mr. Smith suggests that teachers 
do need a philosophy, that some study of psychology 
is advisable, that an intending teacher should make a 
study of the methods which have been found to be most 
efficient in teaching his subject, and that actual skill 
must be learned by actual experience. This bald and 
perhaps rather obvious summary, however, does not 
really do justice to Mr. Smith’s thoughtful article, which 
is well worthy of attention both by intending teachers 
and by those in actual practice. 


R. STANLEY BALDWIN made a refreshing 
- speech when he unveiled a new installation of 
frescoes at Morley College last month. He said he had 
always held that there was an immense 
Mr. Baldwin amount of latent artistic talent in the 

at Morley 
College. country, that England was a home of 
music before the days of the Puritans, 
that the talent was still there and only needed to be 
encouraged. His plea for the cultivation of the arts and 
pursuits of leisure was characteristic and arresting : 
‘When this country contains a population of forty 
millions of people, every one of whom has had a voca- 
tional training, it will be time for me to leave it. It 
is the things that are of no use that really make up 
one’s life.” And in reminding his hearers of the toast 
that used to be given at Cambridge, ‘‘ God bless the 
higher mathematics, and may they never be of any use 
to anybody,” he remarked that there was in that toast 
the quintessence of that profound common sense which 
distinguished his old university. Passing into a more 
serious vein, he expressed the opinion that there were 
no “‘ magic casements ” except to those who at some 
time in their lives had grounded themselves in the 
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humanities. People who were bursting with statistics 
or were trained in the syllogisms, but who lacked that 
ground work, would always show a certain unripeness, 
tartness, and acidity, and the only mellow fruit was that 
which had been ripened in the wisdom of the ages and 
in the beauty and romance of art and poetry and music. 
It is well that in these days of a demand for “‘ practical ” 
subjects, we should remember the other side. We think 
that, quite apart from politics, one secret of the trust 
reposed in Mr. Baldwin is that, as a speech of this kind 
reveals, he is known to care for the things that matter. 
More Englishmen appreciate this thanis generally realized. 


[N spite of rumours to the effect that the Bill to raise 
the leaving-age to 15 is in some danger of being 
dropped, we cannot, on a steady consideration of the 
matter, bring ourselves to believe that 

T pag eg the Government will allow this to 
"happen. It is true that the London 

County Council has expressed the view that it cannot 
be ready by 1931, but those who are behind the scenes 
believe that this statement has a political rather than an 
educational significance, and that London could, without 
unduly extending itself, be reasonably ready by the 
required date. Nevertheless this action by the largest 
Authority in the country, and certain attempts made 
elsewhere to organize opposition, confirm us in our view 
that time is a matter of importance. In other words, 
if the Bill is left over until the autumn it may not 
reach the Statute Book. Of more serious import are the 
rumours that some of the Government’s own followers 
are threatening to withdraw support on the ground that 
maintenance allowances are to be made to depend on 
an inquiry into means. A concession to their demands 
would involve further serious financial commitments to 
which Mr. Snowden is believed to be unwilling to agree. 
But we trust that the view will prevail that the best 
course is to get the Bill passed and consider suggested 
improvements later. At a time when the general 
solution of the unemployment problem is still far off, a 
measure which will prevent too early an entry of children 
into industry should perceptibly ease the situation. 
Knowing how earnestly Sir Charles Trevelyan desires to 
see the measure become law, we trust that he will again 
use his powers of persuasion to secure its early passage. 


Rees besetting sin of education in all its branches is 
© that of losing touch with the actualities of life. 
In the popular imagination the virtues of the school- 

master are those of the cloister. One 


B loit ng Would have thought that if there were 
‘industry any kind of school absolutely free from 


- all taint of exclusiveness and pedantry, 
it was the technical school, which is a direct link of 
connexion between the elementary school and the 
workshop or office. Yet even here teachers and adminis- 
trators have to be on their guard, in order to prevent the 
work of the technical school from becoming formal and 
quasi-academic. Always and everywhere the best and 
mostly helpful kind of theory is that which arises out of, 
and throws light upon, the problems of practice. This 
we take to be the principle underlying efforts to bring 
about a still clearer understanding between employers 
and workmen on the one hand, and education authorities 
and technical teachers on the other. We say “still 
clearer,” because it is well known that in London and 
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elsewhere a great deal of excellent work has been done 
in this direction. The Board of Education, in its 
capacity as the central distributor of information, and 
as the stimulator of sound educational enterprise, issued 
a pamphlet some time ago entitled “ Education for 
Industry and Commerce,” and this is now followed up 
by a new pamphlet entitled “ Education for Industry 
and Commerce: the West Midlands Metal Working 
Area ” (H.M. Stationery Office, od., post free, rod.). 
This pamphlet gives a picture of the main industrial and 
commercial features of the area, and the corresponding 
provision of technical and commercial education. An 
accompanying letter from the President of the Board 
commends the pamphlet to the notice of industrial and 
commercial organizations. 


T Oxfordshire Branch of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools 
has recently published a report on the conditions of 
science teaching in that county. Its 
Science Teaching conclusions are based upon data 
n ° F 
Oxfordshire: supplied from twelve schools of widely 
iffering size and type, and upon the 
practice and aspirations of the science masters in 
those schools ; they are, in consequence, of more than 
local interest, and deserve the attention of science 
teachers throughout the country. It is satisfactory to 
find that, in most of the schools, practically the whole 
of the boys take science, but many of the laboratories 
are frequently overcrowded—a state of affairs which is 
bound to lead to impaired efficiency and a greater liability 
to accidents. In no case is the science master allowed 
more free periods than other members of the staff, and 
only in very few cases has he any form of assistance with 
the management and care of his laboratory. It seems to 
us that the authorities should take immediate steps to 
rectify these two defects, for it is improper and un- 
economical to expect a science master to act as his own 
laboratory assistant ; but if he has to do so, he should 
clearly be compensated by additional free periods. 
OY the teaching of biology, the report wisely says 
that any sound teaching of this subject must be 
based on an adequate knowledge of physics and 
chemistry, but by curtailing the sylla- 
bus of the last two it would be possible 
to make room for useful biological 
work. The report also condemns practical examinations 
at the School Certificate stage, a point in which we 
cannot agree, though we are ready to admit that such 
examinations might be considerably improved. Neither 
can we agree with the statement (even when qualified 
with “it seems probable ’’) that a boy’s own laboratory 
notes, if sufficiently well written up and corrected, form 
the best text-book for school purposes. Such notes will 
indeed prove a valuable skeleton for revision, but the 
functions of a text-book go far beyond this; they 
serve to clothe the skeleton with the living flesh, with- 
out which it is no more than a lay figure. We con- 
gratulate the authors of the report on their enthusiasm, 
and hope that their example will be followed by science 
masters in other parts of the country. 


Some of the 
Conclusions. 


Roo discussions at Oxford and Cambridge should 
help to dissipate any lingering conceptions of 
these Universities as the homes of lost causes. At 
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Oxford an investigation into the present state of 
English agriculture has just been 


apr pa completed. The Senate at Cambridge 
Cambridge. discussed for three hours an important 


report on the position of mineralogy in 
the University, with the result that general approval was 
given of the proposal for the union of mineralogy with 
petrology. Proper provision is also to be made for 
crystallography, a subject of increasing interest and 
importance, owing to the employment of X-ray methods 
of investigation. In the department of mineralogy and 
petrology research will be conducted on the synthetic 
production of minerals and rocks on the lines adopted in 
the Geo-physical Laboratory at Washington. Is there 
another university in the world where the teaching of 
mineralogy would be discussed by the governing body 
for three hours ? 


As article on Durham University, by Dr. J. Y. T. 
i Grieg, in The Observer, admits that the ‘‘ Univer- 
sity ” only exists as “a sentiment, a tradition, and 

Buchan machinery.” Its three component 

baal of Medicine at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
Armstrong College, in the same city, enjoy almost 
complete independence. Their inclusion in one Univer- 
sity is a tribute to the value of tradition, but Dr. Grieg 
asserts that no one can say whether this force will be 
strong enough in the next ten or twenty years “to 
withstand the centrifugal forces now at work within the 
University.” Civic pride is a powerful incentive. Every 
great city may in future insist on possessing a Univer- 
sity bearing its name. In the meantime, it is grati- 
fying to read that education of university standard 
is making good progress in the border counties on a 
federal basis. 


AS the annual meeting of the Carnegie Trust for the 
Universities of Scotland, Lord Sands, the Chairman 
of the Trust, called attention to a recent series of articles 
on the four Universities from the pens 
dense of university professors in a leading 
London journal, and commented on the 
striking coincidence of view on the part of Prof. 
Grierson, writing about Edinburgh, and Prof. Bower, 
writing about Glasgow, both expressing critical dissatis- 
faction. He summarized their complaints as follows: 
(1) The Universities are being flooded by students, 
particularly arts students, in such numbers they cannot 
be adequately handled, and the personal touch is lost. 
(2) Quality does not keep pace with quantity. (3) There 
are too many bread and butter, as distinguished from 
cultural, students. The student attends the University 
to obtain a degree which will qualify him for some 
advancement in life just as the clandestine bridegroom 
resides for twenty-one days in Scotland to qualify for a 
lawful marriage. (4) There is very little corporate 
university life. There is an absence of an academic 
esprit de corps. The student is not civis universitatis. 
At football, for example, if he is a Hawick man he will 
shout himself hoarse to encourage the Greens. If he is 
an old Watson’s boy he will almost weep if the Wat- 
sonians go down before Heriot’s. But he will not trouble 
to go to the university field to see the university play 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


parts, the Durham Colleges, the College 


“THE great number of students who have flocked to 
the Scottish universities since the War has 
created a very serious situation, which the universities 
` themselves have not yet properly 
faced. Especially in Glasgow and 

Edinburgh, classes with several hun- 
dred students are common and every- 
where accommodation is taxed to the uttermost. 
One of the symptoms of defect is the large percen- 
tage of failures in some of the larger classes which 
the professors rather perversely attribute to the quality 
of the students of to-day. Whatever the explanation 
things are certainly not satisfactory. The personal 
contacts of teacher and student, which are vital for 
university influence, have necessarily been restricted, and 
the work done has in some cases at least deteriorated. 


The 
Accommodation 
Problem : 


T Conference of the Students Representa’ ive 
Councils of the four Universities, which met at 
Aberdeen a few weeks ago, suggest as a remedy the sub- 
stitution of tutorial instruction for the 
gale ror present lecture system wherever that is 
possible. With the desire for an ex- 
tension of tutorial methods there is general agreement, 
but even if the difficulties of buildings and staffing 
which would be raised could be met, it is very duubtful 
whether it would not convert the Scottish Universities 
into glorified schools as some of their critics have 
already said they are. Tutorial work to be effective 
requires a teaching technique which the junior mem- 
bers of the teaching staff are apt not to possess, and in 
any case what a student needs over and above tui‘ion 
is the inspiration of big personalities which Scottish 
experience has proved can be got through a good 
lecture system. Prof. F. O. Bower, so long associated 
with Glasgow University, has been returning to the 
view, put forward by him before, that the best way to 
cope adequately with the big number of students is to 
spread them out in colleges over the country, with 
the present universi:ies as co-ordinating centres. The 
idea certainly deserves consideration, but it would need 
to be considered as part of the wider problems of 
secondary and post secondary education in Scotland. 
If the universities elect to carry on as they are doing, 
however, a doubling or even a tripling of the professo1 ial 
staffs to increase the centres of personal influence and 
decrease the excessively big classes would help to 
remove some of the present reproach that attaches to 
them as learning factories. 


ORD SANDS, mindful of the flood of criticism let 
loose by previous comments of his on the subject, 
made no attempt to discuss these heads of complaint, 
but adverted briefly to two conditions 

Palle yl adverse to academic life in Scotland at 

the present time. The one was the in- 
crease in specialization which had followed the departure 
from the uniform course of a previous day, and the break- 
ing up of the student body in a great number of small 
groups instead of allowing the individual student to find 
opportunities of comradeship among all the men of his 
year. The other was the change in the distribution of 
population and in means of transport, which had resulted 
in threequarters of the students attending the larger uni- 
versities, residing in their own homes and missing the 
opportunity of culture that came from meeting with other 
people. This again is connected with the fact, suggested by 
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the information given as to the income level of the families 
whose sons and daughtersare beneficiaries of the Carnegie 
Trust in respect of fees, that the Scottish universities 
serve the whole community and are not schools of 
learning confined to the upper or even the middle class. 
It is plain that big problems lie ahead not merely of 
the Carnegie Trust, but of the people of Scotland in 
the sphere of higher education. 


TE long drawn out controversy between teachers 
and universities regarding the conditions of 
university entrance, though settled for the time being, 

has left behind a considerable dis- 


Danai content regarding the place of science 
Entrance. in the entrance scheme on the part of 


the teachers of science in secondary 
schools. At present mathematics, dynamics, or physical 
science is compulsory for all entrants. The Educational 
Institute of Scotland has asked that natural science 
(by which is connoted any two of the five subjects : 
chemistry, botany, zoology, geology, geography) should 
be transferred from its position in a group of purely 
optional subjects where it keeps company with art 
and music and applied science, and put along with the 
three privileged science subjects, and has suggested that 
if given this superior status only a pass on the higher 
standard should be recognized. The teachers’ conten- 
tion is that so long as the university requirements 
stress mathematics and physical science as they do, a 
great many boys and girls, who are not going to the 
university and would profit more by the natural than 
by the physical sciences, are forced into the wrong kind 
of work in science. The Scottish Universities Entrance 
Board refused, however, to re-open the question. Having 
recently revised the regulations in relation to the 
position of natural science, it was not prepared at 
this stage, it said, to undertake a further modifi- 
cation of these regulations until it had obtained 
some experience of their practical operation. The 
teachers will certainly not allow the matter to rest 
here. The broadening of the science curriculum is 
essential if science is to play its proper part in secondary 
education, and sooner or later the Entrance Board 
will have to give way. 


EXACT evidence is not yet available as to the extent 

to which Welsh has developed in the schools of 
Wales since the publication of the Report, ‘‘ Welsh in 
Education and Life,” by the Board’s 


The Welsh Departmental Committee. On the one 
Baron a hand the Board’s able Memorandum 
Schools. on Welsh following up the report has 


been received with much commenda- 
tion and the Union of Welsh Teachers, founded solely 
for the development of the teaching of Welsh, is showing 
rematkable virility and extending rapidly in influence. 
On the other hand the Welsh examiner at the last 
Certificate Examination of the Central Welsh Board said, 
“The essays in Welsh were badly constructed without 
any definite plan,’’ whilst the examiner in English said, 
“ Too many answers are lengthy, sprawling, tiresome to 
read, full of vain repetition, and irrelevancies, suggesting 
power of acquiring information but no manipulative 
skill.” Now the President of the Welsh Federation of 
Head Teachers suggests that the methods adopted for 
developing the language are wrong and lead to results 
which are heart-breaking. Dismissing the method of 
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compulsion as hopeless, he advances proposals for new 
methods by the concentration of instruction in Welsh 
on those children from whom the best results may be 
expected, and especially on children who come from 
Welsh homes. He proposes regular instruction in Welsh 
for children of this class in junior schools, whilst at the 
same time providing for all children in such schools 
—through Welsh music, folk-lore, and poetry—a Welsh 
atmosphere which will make them keen “ to possess the 
key to unlock the magic treasures which have been 
described to them ” when they reach the senior school. 
His aim is to secure for a select section the power to 
attain to something like scholarship and leadership in 
the Welsh language whilst, at the same time, extending 
the field of those having a sympathetic attitude towards 
the Welsh language and its literature. Critics of this 
plan say that there is no room for half-measures and no 
need to provide facile excuses and refuge for teachers 
half-hearted in their zeal for the language. 


To unsuitability of the small area for the control 
and development of advanced technical education 
is being increasingly recognized. Local education 
authorities, having developed what may 


Besari be termed the primary and secondary 
South Wales. stages of mining education, have now 


turned their attention to its higher or 
“ university ” stages. Recognizing that the unit for this 
work should be the whole of the coalfield area of South 
Wales, the education authorities in that area—county 
and borough—have for some years been working out, in 
conference, a co-ordinated scheme of mining education, 
and have set up in convenient centres well-equipped 
mining institutes. The building and equipment of these 
institutes has been largely financed by grants from the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund. Each institute is the focal point 
for technical instruction in mining and engineering in its 
area. But something more than this was necessary for 
the preparation of mining engineers to take the higher 
executive posts and to foster research in the industry. 
This provision will now be made by the Treforest School 
of Mines in Glamorgan. Up to the present the school 
has been almost entirely financed by the Coalowners’ 
Association of South Wales; now the Glamorgan 
County Council is to take over full control and 
responsibility for administration work. In con- 
junction with the Mining and Metallurgical Departments 
at University College, Cardiff, and the Metallurgical 
department of University College, Swansea, South Wales 
will soon be equipped with one of the best technical 
education systems in the country. This adventure 
indicates something more than courage, it shows faith in 
the future of the coal-mines of South Wales and a 
determination to provide for the development of varied 
subsidiary interests—an extremely prudent piece of 
educational foresight. 


IR FREDERIC KENYON, Director and Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum, delivered an 
address of special interest at the coming-of-age celebra- 
tions of the National Library of Wales. 


The ee a He emphasized the tremendous value 
berate nae of close co-operation between great 
a Nation. institutions of this kind and revealed 


the interesting fact that, during the 
War, many of the treasures of the British 
Museum had been consigned for safe keeping to 
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the National Library of Wales. The Library should, 
first and foremost, be a storehouse of all that had been 
written in Welsh, all that had been written by Welsh- 
men, and all that had been written about Wales. It 
should be the home of Welsh ‘studies, the centre for 
Welsh research, and the factory in which Welsh scholars 
were made. But he trusted that the ideals of Wales 
would not be limited by the borders of the Principality. 
Wales should aim at making a worthy contribution to 
the common stock of ideas, ideals, and achievements of 
humanity. The National Library, thanks to the fore- 
sight of its first Librarian, Sir John Ballinger, had the 
most modern equipment. Its photographic apparatus 
would enable students and scholars in the most remote 
parts of the country to have access to the pages of its 
rarest documents. This was a good thing in itself, but 
what was more important still was that the spirit in 
which the Library was administered should be up to 
date. Evidence was forthcoming at this meeting that 
the leaders of Welsh thought are fully alive to the great 
opportunity now presented to the Library to take its 
ee in moulding the development of national life. The 

elsh University, National Library, National Museum, 
and National Council of Music, convinced of the impor- 
tance of co-operation, are rapidly forging links of mutual 
understanding and joint action. 


Vie detective story,” says Mr. Guedalla, “is the 
normal recreation of noble minds.” If so, it is 
only within recent years that they have had full oppor- 
Pee tunities for enjoying their proper sport. 
Nobis Binds. In “ Life and Letters ”* Miss Dorothy 
Sayers writes learnedly and enter- 
tainingly upon the subject. Detective stories are found 
as far back as the Jewish Apocrypha, Herodotus, and 
the Aeneid. Yet they cannot be said to have had any 
teal vogue before Edgar Allan Poe, in whose five tales 
“the general principles of the detective story are laid 
down for ever.” Miss Sayers’s explanation of the late 
flowering of this particular branch of fiction is that the 
detective story pre-supposes readers who live under a 
just and stable government and whose sympathies are 
naturally on the side of law and order. The crime story, 
as distinguished from the detective story, belongs to a 
less settled society, which often sympathizes with the 
criminal because the law is brutal and tyrannical. Is the 
present popularity of the detective story anything more 
than a passing fashion ? Miss Sayers acknowledges that 
a time will come when all the possible tricks are known 
and the novelist can invent no fresh surprises. But she 
thinks the story may have a long run before that point 
is reached. 


WE welcome very heartily the renewed interest in 
country rambles which has been so evident of 
late, and we are delighted to find that scme schools 
have already instituted rambling clubs which organize 
definite expeditions from time to time. 

PARAOS roa There is, in our view, no doubt that 
this desire to seek out secluded ways 
is part of a healthy revolt from the conditions which have 
made the ordinary roads impossible for pedestrians. 
The rambler, too, is becoming, if he has not already 
become, one of those who raises his voice in protest 
against the unsightly building growths that have dis- 
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figured so much of the countryside. We think that had 
there been more ramblers there would have been fewer 
of these monstrosities, and that therefore the habit of 
rambling is to be fostered both from the educational and 
the aesthetic point of view. Hence school rambling 
clubs are a highly desirable form of activity. We know 
from experience how much the boys appreciate these 
outings, which may be made to afford many opportunities 
for nature study. And in these days it is no mean 
achievement to encourage the habit of walking, and of 
coming home healthily tired. We need not dwell on the 
value of securing the proper disposal of litter and cf 
inculcating respect for the rights of other ramblers and 
of owners of property. From every point of view, in 
fact, school rambling clubs are worthy of encouragement. 


WE have on previous occasions helped to direct 
attention to the lack of educational facilities 
for canal boat children, and we are therefore glad to 
Cube Boal note that the Bill, introduced by Mr. 
Children, Harry Gosling, received support from 
members of all parties in the House 

of Commons. It seems to be pretty well agreed that 
education authorities are helpless in the matter, while 
a large proportion of the children concerned are growing 
up without any education to speak of. When to this is 
added the fact that the children live in very narrow 
quarters and under conditions which have attracted 
the attention of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, it is evident that reform ought 
no longer to be delayed. The Duchess of Atholl, in 
supporting the Bill, dwelt on the fact that under the 
regulations a man and his wife and two children under 
12 could sleep in a cabin g ft. long, 6} ft. wide, and 
5 or 6 ft. high, and she added that children were often 
allowed to suffer great strain in driving horses and 
opening lock gates. The objects of the Bill, as Miss 
Susan Lawrence remarked, are the rooting out of child 
labour and the giving of complete educational facilities, 
and if this can be accomplished we have no doubt that 
public opinion will heartily support the Bill. It may be 
that certain amendments suggested by various speakers 
will be accepted in committee, but we trust that its main 
principles will be endorsed, and that existing trade interests 
will not oppose a reform which has been long overdue. 


CORRESPONDENT in the A.M.A. asks whether the 
Teachers Registration Council is inanimate ? and 
answers his own question in the affirmative, adducing 
the absence even of an annual report. 


Teachers Might he not have added a statement 
ae of accounts, since every public authority 


should publish its accounts ? When he 
proceeds to discuss the question of sanctions, he shows 
no understanding of the baffling character of this 
problem, the chevaux-de-frise ever since the principle of 
registration was first discussed. We agree that something 
should be done to give reality to the Register but the 
fault lies with the Board of Education as much as with 
the Teachers Registration Council, for the Council would 
be powerless to enforce sanctions. There isnoreason, how- 
ever, why the Council should not show signs of vitality. 


T opposition of the London County Council to 
raising the school age to 15 is serious, for London 
has always been in the forefront in promoting educa- 
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tional reform and development. Sir John Gilbert stig- 
matized the new Bill as “ bad educa- 
tionally, bad economically, and bad 
administratively,” a comprehensive 
indictment. The resolution adopted by the Council 
declared that the date proposed was too early, that 
maintenance allowances should be paid by the State, 
and that a maximum should be fixed for such allowances ; 
but it should be noted that these resolutions do not 
oppose the principle of the proposed legislation. The 
difficulty of obtaining the additional teachers required 
when the age is raised is causing grave anxiety in London. 
Approximately 650 additional teachers will have to be 
found during 1931-2 in London alone. 


London County 
Council. 


(3 NERAL sympathy will be felt with Mr. F. S. Young, 

Headmaster of Bishop’s Stortford College, in his 
protest against the high standard demanded for Cam- 
bridge science scholarships. The sylla- 
bus necessitates a narrow specialization 
from an early age at school, and the 
questions are of the standard of the Tripos Part I and 
sometimes Part II. Inevitably boys have to neglect 
general education and culture. The evidence of 
Dr. Tizard as to what happens to some of these boys in 
after life must not be overlooked. We have seen no 
reply to Mr. Young’s protest and must presume that his 
arguments are admitted, and that the case goes by default. 
The tragedy is that public schools are judged by their 
ability to produce a few of these overtrained racehorses. 


Science 
Scholarships. 


JURONG from a reply by the President of the 
Board of Education to a question put by a member 
of the House of Commons, the system of State scholar- 
Sint ships inaugurated some years ago, 
Scholarships. has proved an unqualified success. 
This is so far true that only Ir per 
cent of the State scholars have failed to obtain a first 
or second class honours degree. The President proposes 
to raise the number of scholarships available from 
200 to 300 this year. The published figures appear to 
indicate that the number of competitors is likely 
enough to reach 4,000. If that is so, a point arises which 
is of vital importance, but which is nearly always over- 
looked when examinations are discussed. The effects 
of the scheme upon the 300 successful competitors 
may be all that is desirable, though we cannot profess 
to be quite certain about that. But what about the 
effects of the scheme upon the remaining 3,700? Let 
it be clearly realized that between the ages of 16 and 
18 these young people have, for the purposes of a 
second school examination, pursued specialized courses 
of study. At the age of 16 they finish their general 
education, and they “ specialize.” This is part of the 
larger problem of the objectives of secondary education 
in this country. The school examinations are conducted 
as if most of the pupils were destined to receive a 
university education, whereas only a very small per- 
centage of them proceed to a university. One-sided 
curricula, and premature and harmful specialization, 
are bound to prevail, until the effects of the school 
examinations upon the work of the schools are more 
thoroughly and generally understood. 


A COMMENDABLE step is being taken by the 
President of the Irish Nationalist Teachers’ 
Organization in conjunction with one of the great 


tourist agencies, towards providing tours for teachers 
and their friends during the next 
bard for trish Summer holidays to places of interest 
ree State . . 
Teachers, On the Continent. That such a step is 
practicable is a pleasant commentary 
on the improved financial position of the teachers. Any 
effort tending to broaden our insularity, which is par- 
ticularly marked in education, must be welcome; in 
the past the lot of country teachers in backward dis- 
tricts has been deplorable socially and financially, and 
it is a tribute to their good humour and patience that the 
agitation and discontent, for which they have been 
criticized, were not more serious and widespread. Such 
teachers as can make a tour this summer will return to 
their duties not only refreshed in body, but spiritually 
and mentally enriched by foreign travel, and their wider 
outlook cannot fail to inspire their pupils. 


TE building or reconstruction of schools transferred 
to local committees in the North of Ireland, under 
the Londonderry Act, is proceeding apace; and not 
unnaturally grievance is growing among 
ge Buildings Roman Catholic and other clerical 

n Northern i 
ireland : managers who refuse to surrender their 
powers to “ four and two ” committees. 
In Derry one manager—Rev. Father McFeely—is 
making a gallant effort to provide equally good schools 
by voluntary subscription. But such an attempt can 
obviously be made only in exceptional cases, and by 
exceptional managers. Ulster Roman Catholic children 
will undoubtedly suffer severely owing to the principles 
of their Church, which forbid the surrender of clerical 
control. Evidently the situation is causing grave con- 
cern to the hierarchy, who are expected to consider the 
matter soon. In a recent speech at Armagh, Cardinal 
McRory urged the Belfast Government to allow Roman 
Catholics their fair share of money for building or 
enlarging schools, on the terms that were allowed by the 
British Government. ‘“‘ One thing is certain,” he said, 
“ we cannot go on as at present. Public money is being 
poured out on the building of new schools, and Catholics 
are getting none of it.” 


| fs is unfortunate that so far no compromise has been 
suggested. The Ulster Government has the 
invidious appearance of discriminating against their. 
Roman Catholic minority, while in the 
South the Free State has treated its 
minority of Protestants with financial equality. On 
the other hand, the Londonderry Act broadened and 
extended State education on a democratic basis, and in 
providing fresh funds the State may demand reasonable 
conditions. It ought to be possible for the Education 
Ministry and the hierarchy to state specifically, as a 
preliminary, what points the one regards as essential to 
State control, and the other as essential to Church 
principles of education. These minimum demands 
might not be found to diverge greatly ; and reasonable 
consideration as well as public ventilation, should soon 
lead to the suggestion of a compromise. Roman 
Catholics are not alone in their objections to the Act. 


A Compromise? 


The February issue of the Nineteenth Century and After 
contains a contribution by Miss B. C. Mulliner entitled “ The 
Profession of a Teacher.’’ This is the fifth article of the series 
“ An Educational Survey.” We regret that by a printer's error 
the title of Mr. Stephen H. Foot’s contribution to the series was 
wrongly stated in the February issue of this Journal. The 
correct title is ‘‘ The Future of the Public School.’’ 
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Reviews 


HOGARTH LECTURES 


(1) Notes on English Verse Satire. By H. WoLrFeE. (35. 6d. 
The Hogarth Press.) 

(2) Politics and Literature. 
The Hogarth Press.) 


There are few better tests of the quality of literary 
criticism than are provided by the answer to this question : 
How far does the criticism help our judgment in any wider 
sphere than that which is immediately under review ? 
If only because both these additions to the Hogarth series 
of Lectures emerge triumphantly from this particular test, 
they are worthy of thoughtful attention. 

Doubtless it is because Mr. Humbert Wolfe, though his 
“News from the Devil ” revealed his possession of excep- 
tional powers of satire, is a poet even more than a satirist, 
that the finest pages in his book (1) are not those which 
criticize satire but those which touch delicately on the 
higher reaches of poetic imagination. We may instance 
the parallel drawn, with awareness of the measureless 
ditferences, between the opening of the third book of 
“ Paradise Lost ’’ and the passage in Pope's “ Essay on 
Man ” which also attempts to present a poet’s vision of 
the sources of light and darkness; or the unexpected con- 
clusion to the chapter on the Carolines, that for another 
thought in a garden to match the “ green thought in a green 
shade ’’ he would cheerfully sacrifice all Marvell’s satires. 

In the earlier part of Mr. Wolfe’s historical review the 
most noteworthy feature is his claim for higher honours 
iur Skelton. He makes out his case. On the merits of the 
seventeenth-century Samuel Butler Mr. Wolfe agrees with 
Dr. Johnson: ‘‘ There never was a better critic than 
Johnson when his subject chimed with his prejudices.” 
Mr. Cole is far less favourable to Butler. The subject (shall 
we say ?) does not chime with Mr. Cole’s prejudices. But 
he is at one with Mr. Wolfe in recognizing Butler as emi- 
nently English. We must pass over the golden age of 
English satire, Dryden, Young, Pope, and Swift, and the 
decline that followed, to admire Mr. Wolfe’s masterly 
treatment of Byron and especially his recognition of the 
uses of the spacious eight-lined stanza of the *“ Vision of 
Judgment.” ‘‘ The neat click of the couplet was too tidy 
and too small’’ for Byron. “ He not only needed room to 
swing a cat in, but in which, if necessary, he could hunt the 
tiger of beauty shining in the jungle of the night.” So we 
pass, by way of Landor, to whom justice is done, to the 
Victorian age, whose solemnity could not be relieved by 
satire but could only explode, in Lear and Dodgson, into 
nonsense. ‘‘ The Boer War,” says Mr. Wolfe, “ was the 
first great satirist after Byron.’’ The seriousness of the 
Victorian age died, and satire revived with Mr. Chesterton 
and Mr. Belloc. Seeing “in what a world how misused ” 
we live, Mr. Wolfe is left on his last page desiring a verse 
satinst yet more adequate than these two. 

Mr. Cole’s theme (2)—“ political ideas in the form of 
their expression ’’—is both new and important. The history 
of political ideas has been often reviewed, but there has 
been a tacit agreement to consider the matter and ignore 
the form. Hence form has been increasingly neglected by 
writers on politics and economics. Such is Mr. Cole’s 
argument ; but his survey stops short of Ruskin, who would 
have been a powerful argument to the contrary, nor does 
he quite do justice to the remarkable stylistic virtues of 
Carlyle and J. S. Mill. Still, it is true that neglect of form 
was largely responsible, along with neglect of human feeling, 
for turning economics into ‘‘ the dismal science.” And one 
would like to send, not merely all who write on politics 
and economics, but all who write on education as well, to 
Mr. Cole’s admirable concluding chapter. ‘‘ The nineteenth 
century,” he avers with justice, ‘‘ introduced the science 
of jargon as well as the jargon of science.” And again: 
“A technical term can of itself explain nothing; it can 
only symbolize an explanation when one has been found.’’ 


By G. D. H. Cote. (3s. 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 


A History of Science and tts Relations with Philosophy and 
Religion. By W. C. D. DAMPIER-WHETHAM. (18s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

We have had previous occasion to direct attention to 
the growing interest of students of science in the history 
of the development of their subject. That interest con- 
tinues to grow, and is now entering on a phase of profound 
importance. The growth of science has long assumed such 
dimensions that in the main its students have necessarily 
become specialists in one or other of its ever-increasing 
branches. A narrowness of outlook has been in the circum- 
stances perhaps inevitable. The absorption of each student 
in his own particular line has tended to make it not alone 
difficult for him to be familiar with the fundamentals, at 
least, of other branches of science, but has also tended to 
warp his perspective. But a danger foreseen is a danger 
guarded against. It is in this respect that chroniclers of the 
history of science have lent valuable aid. We are glad to 
find that such writers have dealt rather with the history of 
science in general, with its broad movements and their 
repercussions on civilization, than with the particular 
records of the development of special branches of investi- 
gation. The result has been to broaden the hitherto ever- 
narrowing outlook of ‘‘ men of science.” 

Few men have played such a distinguished part in this 
movement as has Mr. W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham, the 
author of the book now before us. We have referred to the 
fact that the study of the history of science is entering on 
a new phase. Time was when science was philosophy and 
philosophy was science. Then came the parting of the 
ways. The breakaway from the medieval outlook rendered 
this inevitable. The recognition that there were separate 
branches of science in their infancy which needed the 
development of individual attention made for a divergence 
of outlook that not only could not be avoided, but that was 
also, perhaps, for the best. Each, therefore, has gone its 
way. But modern thinkers have rightly come to realize 
that this divorcement of two fundamentally common 
groups of seekers after truth must end. Neither group can 
any longer afford to ignore the contributions of the other, 
and now, happily, students of philosophy are considering 
the implications of recent developments in science, whilst 
the more broadminded of our scientific workers are asking 
themselves what are the philosophical implications of their 
own researches. 

It is not very long since Prof. Burtt, of the University 
of Chicago, contributed his profoundly important volume, 
“The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science,” 
reviewed in these columns in 1925, and now we welcome 
the issue by Mr. Dampier-Whetham of his ‘History of 
Science.” It is in many respects a work of first-class 
importance, not only to the student of the history of 
science, but also to that ever-growing band of modern 
thinkers who are rightly asking themselves, ‘‘ Wohin ” ? 
Whither is modern thought leading us? Mr. Dampier- 
Whetham always writes thoughtfully, lucidly, and inter- 
estingly. While in the main we have before us the general 
sequence of the story of scientific progress from remote 
antiquity to the new era of the physics of to-day, there 
runs throughout the work a welcome thread of philoso- 
phical implication, culminating in an arresting chapter on 
scientific philosophy and its outlook. We may well con- 
clude this notice with the concluding words of the author’s 
introductory chapter. ‘‘ Science may transcend its own 
natural sphere and usefully criticize some other modes of 
contemporary thought and some of the dogmas in which 
theologians have expressed their beliefs. But to see life 
steadily and to see it whole we need not only science, but 
ethics, art, and philosophy ; we need the apprehension of 
a sacred mystery, the sense of communion with a Divine 
Power, that constitutes the ultimate basis of religion.” 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART 


(1) Criterion Miscellany—No. 7. Italian Painting. By A. F. 
CLUTTON-BROCK. (2s. net. Faber and Faber.) 

(2) The Italian Masters: A Survey and Guide. By H. SHIPP. 
With a Chart of the Italian Artists of the Renaissance by 
Flora Kendrick. (7s. 6d. Low and Marston.) 

In their different ways (and their ways are very different) 
these two books will prove most useful to visitors to the Italian 
exhibition who want to make the visit an occasion for their 
own education, and to teachers and parents who take parties 
of young people and want them to get real educational value 
out of the experience. Mr. Clutton-Brock’s little book does 
not aim at completeness in any sense but, by dealing with a 
careful selection of pictures, assists any reader who “ wishes 
to appreciate Italian painting as painting.’’ And that is an 
excellent method of giving assistance. Mr. Shipp’s book (2) 
is a relatively complete manual. It is what he calls it—a survey 
of, and a guide to, Italian art from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century, with an apparatus of chronological charts, and a set 
of more than thirty illustrations. To a great many people such 
a book is a god-send, because it affords them just the kind and 
amount of knowledge which helps towards aesthetic appreciation. 
We have pleasure in recommending both these books. 
The Italian Schools of Painting. By S. C. K. SMITH. 

net. The Medici Society.) 

There are two kinds of guides in the matter of art appreciation. 
The first deals with general principles, trends of development, 
and historical background, without a knowledge of which it is 
impossible thoroughly to understand and enjoy the pictorial 
masterpieces of any age whatever, and more especially those of 
the Italian Renaissance. The second type is the guide-lecturer 
who interposes himself between the student and the picture, who 
attempts to analyse qualities which defy analysis, and who talks 
of aesthetic attributes there, where all speech is an impertinence, 
and the first condition necessary for the spectator is silence. 
Needless to say Mr. Kaines Smith is an outstanding exponent 
of the former method, and he is a real guide and friend to the 


(10s. 6d. 


picture lover. This new book, which is a companion to his work 
of last year on the Dutch School, gives the reader just that sort 
of information about the great schools of Florence, Venice, and 
Umbria with their satellites, which leaves his mind tuned to 
enjoy the excellently selected and reproduced gallery of pictures 
in colour at the end of the book. The Medici Society has done 
for painting what the gramophone and wireless have done for 
music. It is no longer necessary to travel half across Europe to 
be familiar with the world’s masterpieces. 


Foundations of Architecture. By M. RoBERTSON and Nora 
ROBERTSON. (38. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

The Parts of a Castle. The Parts of a Church. (8d. each.) The 
Parts of an Old Town. (gd.) Written and Illustrated by 
S. H. Heatu. (G. Philip and Son.) 

Art for Children. By ANA M. BERRY. (Wrapper, 7s. 6d. net. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. net. The Studio, Ltd.) 

Stories of the Artists. Netherlands School. Florentine School. By 
MARGARET LEICESTER-WARREN. (38. each. The Medici 
Society.) 

Rafia: Methods and Suggestions for Work in the Home, School, 
and Women’s Institutes. By ANNIE L. BEGG. With a Chapter 
for Young Craftsmen by DENISE K. WREN. (2s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

The Art of the Pencil: Containing Studies in Pencil of Land- 
scapes and Buildings at Home and Abroad, with Analytical 
Notes on Method for the Guidance of Students and Artists. 
By B. Jonson. (16s. net. Pitman.) 

The Six Jolly Children Painting Book. (Health and Cleanliness 
Council.) 

Ruler Drawing for Primary School Pupils, with Examples Applied 
to Paper Folding, Crayon Colouring, Paper Mounting, 
Lettering, Paper Modelling, Stencil Cutting, and Cardboard 
Modelling. By D. GRAHAM. (28. 6d. net. McDougall.) 

A Book of Designs for Craftwork. By MURIEL ASPRAY. (IS. 
Black.) 


CLASSICS 


Humour in Varro and Other Essays. 
net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
Classical Studies. By G. M. SARGEAUNT. 

& Windus.) 


Of these two collections of essays on classical themes, that 
by Mr. Wedeck is for the classical scholar only. In addition 
to the essay which gives his volume its title—and which should 
make many a reader reopen his De Re Rustica—he writes 
gracefully upon such subjects as agriculture and country life 
in Latin literature, objurgation in Plautus, the Roman attitude 
to foreign influence, the treatment of epithet and simile in 
Homer, Vergil, and Statius, affection for children among the 
Romans, &c. And at the end of his essays he gives us two 
delightful Latin versions of two stories of E. A. Poe. Mr. Sargeaunt 
should appeal to other than learned circles. His volume will 
no doubt take its place among literary criticism of the classics, 
for he writes with great distinction of thought upon such things 
as the spirit of Ulysses, the Greek view of life, Greek tragedy, 
Faust and Helen of Troy, the Greek athletic ideal, Dance and 
design in Greek life, Education in Plato’s ‘‘ Laws,” the classic 
pastoral and Giorgione, the consolations of Cicero, the landscape 
of Vergil, the imperial legend in Suetonius, classical myths in 
the national gallery and upon Winckelmann in Rome. If in 
reading Mr. Wedeck we think at times of a clever undergraduate 
reading a paper before some literary society in Oxford, 
Mr. Sargeaunt reminds us of some tried and proved friend who 
comes in of an evening and around the fireside stirs our hearts 
with his simple account of what long life has taught him about 
his fellow-men. 

Euripides. Iphignia in Aulis. Translated into English Verse, 
by F. M. STAWELL. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Menander. Three Plays. The Girls from Samos, The Arbitration, 
The Shearing of Glycera. Translated and Interpreted by 
Prof. L. A. Post. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Both of these translations show features that distinguish them 
from the general run of their kind. Miss Stawell’s ‘‘ Iphigenia 
in Aulis ” is a translation into very pleasing blank verse of 


By H. E. WEpEcK. (6s. 


(7s. 6d. net. Chatto 


Euripides’ play of that name; but what gives her book its special 
value is neither the translation itself nor the two appendices on 
doubtful passages and on music for the choruses. It is a fascinat- 
ing play with its full share of problems for the scholar, to which 
Miss Stawell does ample justice. But the great value of her 
book lies in the comparatively short introduction. This deals 
quietly and briefly with what one may call the problems of 
life as they appeared to Euripides, but it shows such an under- 
standing of and appreciation for those problems that they seem 
to solve them by the very spirit in which they are treated. It is 
a book that lovers of Euripides will love to possess. Prof. Post’s 
translation of Menander is more than a mere translation of the 
words of the text which the sands of Egypt have revealed to us. 
It is this something more which makes Prof. Post refer to his 
own work as a “translation and interpretation,” for it is an 
attempt to express in English prose the dramatic significance 
of the interplay of the characters of Menander. Those who know 
Menander best will be most surprised at the success of the 
attempt. After the translation we are given a shrewd estimate 
of Menander, in which he is compared with subsequent writers 
of comedy from Plautus and Terence to Shakespeare and Molière. 


Easy Latin Plays. By Dr. Lirrian B. Lawrer. (33. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 
Mediaeval Latin Lyrics. By HELEN WADDELL. (21s. net. 


Constable.) 

Cicero's Letters to Atticus. Edited by MARGARET ALFORD. 
Book II. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) l 

The Octave Method (For English Analysis, Latin Translation, and 
Latin Composition), with Exercises and Vocabularies. By 
J. R. SMart. New and Enlarged Edition. (2s. 6d. Educa- 
tional Supply Association.) : 

Fifty Latin Grammar Tests. Compiled by J. E. Lowe. (od. 
Foyle. 

The Dacia of Virgil. Literally Rendered into English Blank 
Verse, with the Text Opposite, by T. H. D. May. (12s. 6d. 
net. Routledge.) 

(Continued on page 196) 
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PIONEERS OF ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION. 


By ROLLO APPLEYARD, 


of the European Engineering Department, International Standard Electrical Corporation. With Illustrations. 


21s. net. 


Fairplay: “ The history of these pioneers makes interesting reading, and enables one to learn the different ways by which these inventors 


tackled their respective problems and ultimately achieved success.” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


Editor-in-Chief, EDWIN R. A. 


SELIGMAN, LL.D.: Associate Editor, ALVIN S. JOHNSON, Ph.D. 15 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. I. Aaronson-Allegiance, with 


preliminary matter, including Lists of Editorial Consultants and 


Contributors, Preface, Introduction. I. The Development of Social Thought and Institutions, and Introduction. 


II. The Social Sciences as Disciplines. 


This is the first comprehensive synthesis of the social sciences ever attempted in any language. 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND THEIR 
COMPOUNDS 


An Introduction to the Study of Inorganic Chemistry 

from Modern Standpoints. By J. A. V. BUTLER, 

D.Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh. Second Edition. 6s. 


EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY 
By J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc. 


Part JI.—Chemical History and Theory, 3s. 
Part II.—Some Non-Metallic Elements and their 
Important Compounds, 3s. 


Part III.—Organic Chemistry and Metals, 2s. 6d. 
Complete, 7s. 6d. 


STEAM AND OTHER ENGINES 


By J. DUNCAN, Wh.-Ex.; M.I.Mech.E. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


The principal modifications which have been made 

in the present edition of this book will be found in the 

sections dealing with the properties of steam, steam 

turbines, and internal combustion engines; these 
sections have been entirely recast. 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


By H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 4s. 


Wireless World: ‘‘ Altogether this is an excellent little book and 
can be thoroughly recommended." 


BOTANY 


A Text-book for College and University Students. By 

W. J. ROBBINS and H. W. RICKETT, Professors of 

Botany, University of Missouri. With Illustrations. 
16s. net. 


Also Laboratory Instructions for General Botany. By 
W. J. ROBBINS and H. W. RICKETT. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Journal of Education : “ These two beautifully presented books 
provide a moderately advanced and thoroughly interesting course. 

he illustrations in the former are exceptionally good, and the text 
beyond criticism; while at the end of the book are useful sets of 
examination questions on every chapter.” 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 
Translated by NORMAN KEMP SMITH, D.Phil., 
LL.D., F.B.A. 25s. net. 

New Statesman: “ Professor Norman Smith put us in his debt 
a good many years ago with his ‘Commentary on Kant'’s Critique of 
Pure Reason.’ Tbe praat translation is another admirable piece of 
work. It is the fruit of long labour, which bears all the marks of 
extreme care and scholarship.” 


FLORILEGIUM TIRONIS GRAECUM 


Simple Passages for Greek Unseen Translation chosen 

with a view to their Literary Interest. By RONALD 

M. BURROWS, Professor of Greek in University 

College, Cardiff, and W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, 

Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, 
London. Third Impression. 6s. 


CICERO’S LETTERS TO ATTICUS. Book II 
Edited by MARGARET ALFORD, formerly Lecturer 
at Bedford, Girton, and Westfield Colleges. 4s. 6d. 


[Classical Series. 
LIVING LATIN 
For the Junior High School. Book 2. By C. C. 
THURSBY, M.A., Instructor in Methods of Teaching 
Latin, University of California, and G. D. KYNE, 
San Leandro Junior-Senior High School, San Leandro, 
California. With coloured and black and white illus- 
trations. 7s. 6d. Already published, Book 1, 6s. 


A CLASS BOOK OF IRISH HISTORY 


Book I. From the Earliest Times to the Norman 
Invasion (1169). 
Book II. From the Norman Invasion to the Flight of 
the Earls (1607). [Just published. 
By JAMES CARTY, M.A. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Paper, Is. each. | 


IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE, OR 
MODERN COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 
By FREDERICK HOOPER and JAMES GRAHAM. 
Third Edition, the cd e and brought up to 
e. 48. 6d. 


The Volume associated with Mr. Siepmann’s series of 
Wireless German Talks. 


A PRIMARY GERMAN COURSE 
By OTTO SIEPMANN. Ilustrated by H. M. BROCK. 
Reduced to 3s. 


GERMAN IDIOM LIST ° 
Selected on the Basis of Frequency and Range of Occur- 
rence. Compiled by EDWARD F. HAUCH. Paper, 
2s. 6d. net. 


*,* Macmilian’s New Educational Catalogue Post Free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Manuel Illustré d'Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. 
Lanson and Prof. P. TurFrau. (25 frs. Hachette.) 


Wherever French literature is studied there the name of 
Lanson is known and honoured as much as that of Saintsbury. 
But it has been found that the 1,100 pages of the original work 
were too big a task for those who were not making a special study 
of French. So Messrs. Hachette have had the happy idea of 
persuading M. Tuffrau, the well-known Professor at the Lycée 
St. Louis, to shorten it, print it in larger type, and enliven it 
with illustrations, although not so many as in Abry, Audic, and 
Crouzet. The result is excellent and will be quite sufficient for 
all students below university standing who are not making a 
special study of one or two authors. It is always preferable to 
study the history of literature in the original tongue. The student 
gets practice in reading French as well as obtaining the French 
point of view. There are questionnaires and bibliographies at 
the end of each chapter, a critical lexicon and a full index. This 
is a book that should be in every school library. 


By S. V. DUTTON. 


By G. 


A Practical Course in Commercial German. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

An excellently printed manual for the student who wishes to 
have enough German for commercial purposes. All the necessary 
grammar is included with a full vocabulary and list of 
abbreviations. 


Anthologie de la Poésie Francaise: Les Modernes. By M. 
McLaren. Notices Biographiques de G. de Sermoise. 
(6s. Hachette.) 


Mr. Malcolm McLaren, the enthusiastic translator of “ Théo 
Varlet,” has made a most interesting selection of recent French 
poetry. Since ‘‘ French Poems of To-Day’”’ was published 
in 1924 there has been a flood of anthologies of modern French 
verse. Prof. Gustave Rudler, in his introduction, says: ‘‘ Toutes 
les anthologies ensemble n’épuiseront jamais le fonds immense 
de notre poésie depuis soixante ans.” How true this is can be 
proved by taking these two books of selections and noting how 
in 230 pages there are not half-a-dozen poems common to both 
books. We can unreservedly recommend Mr. McLaren’s antho- 
logy for a matriculation or sixth form. It is well printed and, 
although more expensive than text-books usually are, yet it 
is well worth the money. 


Readings from Modern Spanish Novelists. Selected and Edited 
by M. STEPHENSON. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

This collection of readings forms a pleasant introduction to the 
modern Spanish novel. The selection is representative and 
includes excerpts from naturalists, romantics, realists, and 
modernists. An introductory note on the life and works of each 
author forms a useful preliminary to the various extracts. There 
is a good vocabulary and a sufficient selection of notes. 


Fiestas y Costumbres Españolas. By Dr. C. E. Kany. (3s. 


Heath.) 


The study of Spanish is being made interesting as well as useful by 
books treating of the life, history, and customs of the Peninsula. 
The Spain of to-day is being transformed, but the customs of the 
people change more slowly than the commercialized towns 
would have us believe. In this book we have descriptions of 
festivals, celebrations, and customs which help to reveal the 
soul of Spain more than any definite psychological treatise. 
The language is simple and suitable for school use. There are 
excellent illustrations, good notes, and vocabulary. 


La Hechizada. By '" F. SANTIVÁN.” Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by Prof. A. CoESTER. (7s. net. 
California: Stanford University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

The publishers of this book claim that this story will attract 
and hold the attention even of the lukewarm student of Spanish. 
The seventy-nine pages of text contain a good story by a Chilean 
writer and would form the basis of a term’s work with a good 
second year class in England. There are some notes and forty- 
seven pages of vocabulary. The price is high for this country. 


El Mágico Prodigioso : Comedia Famosa por Don Pedro Calderón 
de la Barca. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by J. N. Bircn. (3s. Methuen.) 

The spread of Spanish studies in this country is attested by the 
increase in the number of good Spanish texts being made more 
easily available to English students. This edition of Calderén's 
famous play has a good critical introduction, containing notes on 


language, versification, sources, the life and works of the author, 
&c. The notes are helpful, but surel, there is no need for an 
elementary vocabulary for the type of student who will read 
this play. 


Histoire du Chevalier des Grieux et de Manon Lescaut. By 
L'ABBÉ Prévost. Texte Définitif de 1753, Publié avec des 
Considérations Littéraires, une Legon Expliquée, des 
Notes, une Bibliographie et une Introduction par Prof. 
H. Kurz. (6s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Alexandre Dumas, Pére Antony. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Prof. M. Baupin. (4s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

These two additions to the Oxford French Series by American 
scholars are welcome as they both add fresh material to the 
French teachers’ library. It is not every teacher who could read 
Précost’s masterpiece in class, especially of both sexes. Prof. 
Kurz thinks that such teachers are unduly prudish, but then 
the habits of America are not always ours. Still it is undeniable 
that this work is a French classic and has to be read by every 
one anxious to be considered a scholar. The editor has done his 
work well; he gives us a sound introduction on the author, a 
few notes, an explication littéraire and exercises on literary and 
critical lines, ending with two bibliographies. Dumas’ “ Antony ” 
belongs to his early period. So great is the popularity of ‘‘ Monte 
Cristo,” and ‘‘ Les Trois Mousquetaries,’’ that it is often for- 
gotten that Dumas’ greatest title to fame lies in his dramas. 
Therein he was an innovator and preceded Hugo as a romantic 
playwright. Prof. Baudin gives us a good introduction and 
some very brief notes in French. This would form an excellent 
reader for a middle form. 


Das königliche Geschirr. By G. AUER. 
WANSTALL. (2s. Harrap.) 
This extract from Fran Auer’s “‘ Suite in Dur,” would make 


a good reader for a fourth form, especially in girls’ schools. It 
has notes and a full vocabulary. 


Edited by H. J. B. 


Senior German Test Papers. 
Rivingtons.) 

A Modern French Course for Beginners. By A.C. CLARK. (2s. 6d. 
net. Hirschfeld.) 

German Idiom List : Selected on the Basis of Frequency and Range 
of Occurrence. Compiled by Prof. E. F. Haucu. (2s. 6d. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Anonymous French Verse: An Anthology of Fifteenth Century 
Poems Collected from Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
Translated and Edited by N. H. WaLLIs. (12s. 6d. net. 
University of London Press.) 

Manuel Lexique des Difficultés Linguistiques du Français : Pro- 
nunciation : Vocabulaire : Grammaire : Synonymie. Par 
G. H. CLARKE, en collaboration avec A. CHARPENTIER. 
(12s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

German Commercial Correspondence. 
Effingham Wilson.) 

German Travelling Companion. By Dr. R. Lusum. (2s. Effing- 
ham Wilson.) 

Si Nous Lisions. By Grace CocHRAaN and Prof. HELEN M. 
Eppy. (6s. net. University of Chicago Press. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Tales by Dumas. Second Series. L'Évasion de M. le Duc de 
Beaufort; Le Petit Vicomte de Bragelonne se fait Soldat. 
Dieu Bénisse sa Majesté ! Edited by ROBERTA MANSFIELD. 
(1s. 3d. Bell.) 

Croquis Littéraires et Historiques. 
(zs. Bell.) 

The School Certificate French Course. By Prof. E. WEEKLEY 
and B. J. Hayes. (4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
Modern Language Teaching in Day and Evening Schools, with 
Special Reference to London. By Dr. C. BRERETON. (78. 6d. 

net. University of London Press.) 

Les Aventures d'un Lutin. From the Story by MADAME DE WITT. 
Adapted and Edited by C. E. Minis and H. B. MILLs. 
(1s. Nelson.) 

Nelson's Second French Course: An Introduction to Written 
French. By Dr. R. L. G. Ritcnte and J. M. Moore. (2s. 6d. 
Nelson.) 


By A. R. FLORIAN. (1s. 


By Dr. R. Lusum. (38. 


By CATHERINE M. NEsBIT. 
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A COMPLETE 
SCHOOL SUPPLY SERVICE 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


offer to the Teaching Profession a complete service respecting all school supplies. The central 
situation of Esavian House, backed up with a fleet of fast motors, enables the E.S.A. to give 
a QUICK, ACCURATE, and RELIABLE SERVICE. Those Principals who are not familiar 
with the E.S.A. are invited to visit Esavian House where, in addition to the latest School 
Apparatus, there is a Reference Library comprising more than 7,000 current School Books 
so arranged that books on any subject can be quickly selected. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS PROVIDED, including— 
EXERCISE BOOKS 


and General School Stationery, Distinctive in character, High in quality, and Mod- 
erate in Price. Exercise Books from Ios. 9d. per gross. 
E.S.A. Stationery is attractive and pleasant to use and makes work easier. 


SCHOOL REQUISITES 


Pens, Pencils, Rubber, Chalk, Pastels, Crayons, &c., for every School require- 
ment. All of the Best Quality and British. 
Don’t allow feelings to get ruffled by using poor material. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


issued by all Publishers are in Stock and can be supplied expeditiously. 
The E.S.A. can cut out all the vexation that is caused by mistakes 
and delays. Best Discounts given. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


MANUFACTURED at the E.S.A. Factory, Stevenage, is made by 
expert craftsmen. of carefully selected, seasoned woods—to last. 
Good Furniture is always pleasing. 


SCHOOL COLOURS 


The importance of School Colours is generally acknowledged, 
and where a distinctive uniform is adopted a proper esprit de 
corps is manifest to the advantage both to the School and 
Scholar. A Catalogue of School Uniform will be gladly sent on request. 


CATALOGUES 


Write for terms and Catalogues, which will be 
gladly sent to Principals. The following are issued: 


STATIONERY and REQUISITES SCHOOL BOOKS 


SCHOOL FURNITURE HANDWORK 
LITERARY and REWARD BOOKS KINDERGARTEN 
SCHOOL SPORTS SCHOOL UNIFORM 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
ESAVIAN HOUSE 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON, W.C.1 
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SPECIALISTS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 
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Simple Research Problems in Chemistry : for Junior Students, 
By F. S. TAYLOR. (4s. Answers only, rs. 6d. Heinemann.) 
Mr. Sherwood Taylor remarks that there is a tendency for a 
student to obtain a first-class degree without finding out anything 
at all, except the results of a few practical exercises carefully 
arranged to come out. We think this is rather too sweeping a 
statement, but there is much to be said in favour of a larger 
proportion of real problems in a student’s practical work, 
whether he be an undergraduate or a senior boy at school. 
Mr. Taylor has therefore performed a useful service in collecting 
this series of “ simple research problems,” though some of them 
appear a little difficult and would scarcely be within the capacity 
of a tyro. It should be mentioned that answers to the problems 
are published separately. 


A Simplified Presentation of Einstein's Unified Field Equations. 
By Prof. T. Levi-Civita. Authorized Translation by 
Dr. J. DoUGALL. (2s. Blackie.) 

The Professor of Rational Mechanics in the University of 
Rome here shows that Einstein’s unified field equations can be 
presented in a simpler way by making use of perfectly familiar 
methods of the absolute differential calculus, while retaining 
unaltered all results previously obtained. 


Definitions and Formulae for Students (Chemistry). 
by W. G. Carey. (6d. net. Pitman.) 

A good sixpennyworth of concentrated chemical information, 
likely to prove of assistance to those faced with examinations. 
The selection of matter is satisfactory on the whole, though we 
should have thought it improbable that a candidate who needs 
a definition of “ suppination ” would also be required to know 
what the quantum theory is. As is essential in a book of this 
kind, there are few misprints. 


A System of Chemical Arithmetic. By F.C. Lay. (1s. Harrap). 

A small book, of some forty pages, in which the commoner 
types of arithmetical chemical problems are explained and 
illustrated. Numerous examples, some of which are taken from 
elementary examinations, are appended to each section, and the 
busy teacher of school sertificate sets will be grateful to Mr. 
Lay for saving him much time and Jabour. 


First Steps in Science. By H. McKay. 1. Rain in the Garden. 
2. Sound and Notse. 3. Candles and Lamps. 4. The Air 
and the Wind. 5. Looking-Glasses. 6. The Sun and the 
Moon. (Paper, 8d. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. each. Oxford 
University Press.) | 

Every experienced teacher knows how unsatisfactory scientific 
primers can be. We therefore heartily welcome the admirable 
series of little books which Mr. McKay now offers us. They are 
suitable for young children, and should well succeed in training 
observation and reasoning powers. Simple experiments are 
described, and the books are excellently illustrated and pro- 
duced; they appear to us ideal for use in elementary and 
preparatory schools. 

Philips’ Nature Study Readers. Books I and II. Originally 
Edited by J. C. MEpp. Revised and Expanded by L. G. 
MUNCKTON. (Book I, 1s. rod. Book II, 2s. G. Philip 
& Son.) 

We can unreservedly recommend these two books as “‘ readers ” 
for young children. 


Compiled 


attention. Hence there is a wide choice of matter offered to the 
teacher, and ample means afforded for stimulating the interest 
of the pupils in the phenomena of the world around them. 


Textbook of Zoology. By H. G. We tts and Dr. A. M. Davies. 
Revised and Rewritten by J. T. CUNNINGHAM and W. H. 
LEIGH-SHARPE. (8s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The seventh edition of this well-known work is brought up 
to date, and some new figures have been added. The chapter 
on histological structure has been considerably expanded ; and 
there are new chapters on the cockroach and on modes of animal 
life. We regret to find perpetuated the erroneous diphthong in 
the generic name of the slipper-animalcule ; etymologically, the 
Greek “n” is not represented by “ œ.” Otherwise we have 
praise only for a most serviceable work. 

Experimental Chem:stry. By A. C. Wirrtams. (2s. 6d. 
Longmans. } 

While the selection of experiments here given is such as is 
used in most schools, Mr. Williams has smoothed the path of 
the chemistry teacher by (a) giving condensed but sufficient 
instructions for the performance of the experiments: (b) giving 
clear diagrams of the arrangements of apparatus ; (o) indicating 


The majority of the chapters tell either 
of animals or of plants; but inanimate nature receives due. 


a re a a 


how results should be considered in order to yield a definite 
conclusion ; (d) omitting all statements of fact, where such state- 
ments would tell the pupil what he should be finding for himself. 
The illustrations and printing are good and clear. 


The A. B. C. of Food. By Dr. S. H. BELFRAGE. 
Faber and Faber.) 

A sensible and outspoken book on food and feeding. Dr. 
Belfrage has expressed his facts simply, never hesitates to 
express his own opinion, and conveys much valuable information 
in an easily intelligible way. All who are concerned with the 
health of children will find Dr. Belfrage a wise counsellor. 


The Sterilization of the Unfit. By W. M. GALLICHAN. (7s. 6d. 
net. Laurie.) > 

This book contains a summary, derived largely from American 
sources, of the main arguments used in favour of sterilization, 
and a discussion of some of the objections that have been raised 
to the process. As a result presumably of the book’s being com- 
piled from contemporary literature rather than being an ex- 
pression of direct experience, the author seems rather to under- 
estimate the difficulties and dangers, and to be very optimistic 
as to possible results. In the case of women at least, the operative 
procedure proposed is of a major character not without some 
danger to life. There is some reason to fear that any hasty 
proposals of this kind might add to the difficulties already ex- 
perienced in segregating undoubted mentally defective indi- 
viduals, who can usually only be dealt with when the consent of 
the parent has been obtained or such consent held to be with- 
held on unreasonable grounds. It is probable that, save in cases 
of such a grade that segregation was in any case essential, 
justices would be inclined to uphold the parents’ objections. 
In any event sterilization does not render a defective person 
more stable, more able to work, or less delinquent. 


Minimum Notes in Chemistry for School Certificate—Loose leaves 
in White Cable binder and clip. By R. T. B. GLASSPOOL, 
M.A. (Boards, 2s. 6d. net. Limp, 2s. T. Victor White, 
Liverpool.) 

Mr. Glasspool is a teacher of wide experience and the notes 
he has compiled give the minimum requirement for the School 
Certificate. They are clearly and carefully arranged in four 
sections: descriptive, theoretical, practical, and calculations. 
They are on separate sheets to be given to pupils as required. A 
cover is provided which fits into a binder provided with an 
easily removable outside clip. The arrangement for binding is 
one of the neatest and most serviceable we have seen. 


Experimental Chemistry : a Simple Course. By F. LUKE and 
R. J. SAUNDERS. (28. Sidgwick and Jackson.) 

Messrs. Luke and Saunders have adapted and expanded the 
sections on chemistry in their three books of “ Experimental 
Science in School,” and, with the addition of two new chapters, 
have worked them up into the present book. The questions at 
the ends of the chapters are also new. Those teachers who 
appreciated the value of ‘‘ Experimental Science ” will welcome 
the present volume, which should also prove attractive in a 
much wider field. 


A Second Class-Book of Chemistry. By E. BARRETT. 
Edition. (3s. 6d. Black.) 

The fact that this book has reached a second edition proves 
that many teachers haye found it useful. The author has brought 
the matter up to date, and the 269 closely-packed pages amply 
cover the ground of matriculation and first school certificate 
examinations. In spite of Prof. Nunn’s prefatory plea, however, 
we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the use of symbols 
and formulae is justifiable, or even expedient, without a pre- 
liminary explanation of the atomic theory. Such an explanation 
need not go into detail, and the reviewer’s experience has been 
that a single lesson is usually quite enough for the purpose. 


The Science of the Home. By C. L. Rosinson. Books I-III. 
(1s. 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

The Headmaster of St. Matthew’s Central School, Rugby, 
has written a three-year course of science for older girls. His 
aim has been to provide an interesting and systematic scheme 
which will help a girl to live in her surroundings intelligently, 
understanding and appreciating the various applications and 
embodiments of science in the home and the simple scientific 
principles underlying housecraft. The course is chiefly experi- 
mental, with explanatory notes. For the purpose for which it is 
intended, we think it excellent; it should, of course, not be 
regarded as in any way a text-book of formal elementary science. 

(Continued on page 200) 
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THE NEW EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


By F. W. ROMAN. 


Recognized on publication as an invaluable contribution, this book soon went out of print. 


18s. net. 
It has now been revised and 


greatly enlarged. The chapters on Great Britain, Northern Ireland, France, and Germany have been brought down to date, 
and entirely new chapters on Scandinavia, Austria, Italy, and Soviet Russia have been included. 


THE ART OF STUDY 


By T. H. PEAR, Professor of Psychology in the University 
of Manchester. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF INTERROGATION 


By E. R. HAMILTON, M.A., B.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A book which every examiner should be made to read.’’—Tsmes 
Literary Supplement. ‘‘ Admirable candour and thoroughness.’’—The 
Journal of Education. ‘' Such a book as parents may read with under- 
standing and profit.” —Saturday Review. 


FIRST AID 
FOR THE BEST-SELLER 


By ERNEST WEEKLEY. 2s. 6d. net. 


An eleventh-hour attempt, doomed (states the author! from the 
outset, to dam to-day’s flood of deplorable English and to provide an 
indication of what is good English, what is not, and what may be pro- 
visionally adopted. 


ROUTLEDGE ; 
Broadway House 


VAVAMAAAAAS 


By means of this new Epidia- 
scope greatly enlarged and well- 
illuminated pictures of maps, 


photographs, drawings, &c., 
can be projected in the colours 
of the originals. For all branches 
of educational work the Epidia- 
scope is a wonderfully con- 
venient piece of apparatus and 
is now considered an indispens- 
able equipment 
in many schools. 


Call and see a 


demonstration. 
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the morasses that 
information, clearly set forth.'—Times Literary Supplement. 
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GROWING UP 


By ELLEN C. OAKDEN and MARY STURT. 16 plates. 


5s. net. 
An account of the life of boys and girls in their different epochs from 
the time of the ancient Greeks to the Victorian homes of yesterday and 
the “ Wild West ” of to-day. The theme is education in its widest sense. 


A FIRST BOOK ABOUT 
SHAKESPEARE 


By DOROTHY MARTIN. 8 plates. 2s. net. 
“ Simply and attractively written.”—A.M.A. ‘‘ Successfully avoids 
have engulfed some of her ecessors. Much useful 


By the same author. 
A FIRST BOOK ABOUT CHAUCER. 2s. net. 


THE CHILD 
FROM FIVE TO TEN 


By E. and M. KENWRICK. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ They break new ground, for the period between infancy and adoles- 
cence has not received much attention. We welcome this book. Their 
t, their experience as teachers, their psychological equipment 
have enabled them to give us valuable intensive studies.” — Nature. 


KEGAN PAUL 
London, E.C. 4 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


An examination to award open SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND EXHIBITIONS is held each May. Candidates 
must be under 21 years of age. The Scholarships are 
tenable for four years and are of the value of {20a 
year, but may be augmented where further assistance 
isneeded. ‘The Hall charges, by deduction from which 
these emoluments are paid, range, according to the 
accommodation selected, for the normal minimum 
period of 25 weeks’ residence, from £60 to £90. 


The Hall occupies an island site of over eight 
acres in Victoria Park and can accommodate about 
150 students. Besides Dining Hall and Common 
Room, there area Lending and a Reference Library, 
a Chapel, a Lecture Room, Fives Courts, Tennis 
Courts, a Cricket Practice Wicket, and a punt-about 
ground. Members have the use of a Football Field 


rented in the vicinity. 


Particulars may be obtained from 


THE WARDEN, Hurme HALL, MANCHESTER 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools), 1929-30. (7s. 6d. 
net. The Year Book Press, Ltd.) 

This excellent handbook—the official book of reference of the 
Agsociation of Head Mistresses Incorporated—is now in its 
twenty-fourth annual issue. The general make-up is continued, 
but all information has been brought up to date. The full 
particulars given in Part II of various professions and openings 
for ihe should be of the greatest value to teachers, parents, and 
pupils. 


The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1930. A Directory for 
Writers, Artists, and Photographers. (3s. 6d. net. Messrs. 
A. & C. Black, Ltd.) 

This annual directory in its twenty-third year of issue well 
keeps up its standard not only as a reference book but also in 
respect of the sound advice and wide information given to young 
writers, composers, and artists. The lists of periodicals, papers, 
publishers, agents, &c., are most complete, and include the 
Dominions and America. 


The Everyday Games Book for Every Occasion: Girl Guides, 
Parties, The Fireside, Socials, Outings, Schools. By V. C. 
ALEXANDER. (2s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Mr. Alexander describes clearly over 140 games of almost every 
description. They include action games, subject games, writing 
tests, and indications are given as to th^ games most suitable for 
a particular kind of party or outin indoor or outdoor. In 
addition there is a large selection vf original charades and 
competitions. Altogether the book should be of wide service 
to the organizer of clubs and parties for young people. 


Word Games and Word Puzzles: for Fathers and Youngsters. 
With Answers. By A. C. S. ASHMORE. (ıs. net. Cloth, 
2s. net. Werner Laurie.) 

Mr. Ashmore gives a large variety of word games, including 
jumbles, anagrams, acrostics, squares, and charades, and at 
the end of the book will be found the correct answers for all. 
The book will provide for homes and parties the means of passing 
many pleasant and interesting hours. 


The Nursery Cookery Book. By Mrs. K. JAMESON. (38. 6d. net. 
Warne.) 

This little book will be found most useful in any nursery or 
nursery school. It is the result of experience, understanding of 
individual children, and careful study of what modern science 
teaches about diet. There are well planned menus for two 
weeks. The directions are clear, and can be followed by any 
one who may have little knowledge of cookery in general. The 
utensils needed are few and simple. The book is meant to be used 
for children over two years, but many of the recipes can be used 
for still younger children. The proceeds of publication go to the 
Infants’ Hospital. 

Cooking Craft: a Practical Handbook for Students in Training 
for Cookery and for the Homeworker. By S. ELIZABETH 
Nasu. Second Edition. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) . 

This book should be of great use to both classes pf persons 
mentioned in the title-page. It is not a mere collection of 
recipes, although the recipes given are excellent. It is a consider- 
ation of domestic cookery, and the planning of the weekly 
budget, with a view to a scientific and well-balanced diet, and 
economy of money, time and energy. The general principles 
underlying methods of cooking are given clearly, and there is 
much useful information on food values. For the most part the 
book is written so that the unskilled should have no difficulty 
in reading it, and yet it should be of use to a competent cook. 
The English in certain passages needs amendment. But in its 
combination of practice and principles this book represents th 
best kind of treatment of its subject. 
The Lie About the War: A Note on Some Contemporary War 

Books. By D. JERROLD. (1s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

An able criticism of the recent spate of realistic war-books. 
Mr. Jerrold complains that the impression they give of the utter 
futility of the colossal struggle is unjust. They do not even raise 
the question, ‘‘ What would the history of Europe have been if 
England had declined to fightin 1914 ?’’ Inignoring this question 
they empty the conflict of its true significance. 

(Continued on page 202) 
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LONG DESKS, STEEL STANDARD 
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DESKS with SEATS, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, TABLES, CUPBOARDS, 
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ARM-CHAIRS, FORMS, SEATS, 
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BOOKS FOR JUNIOR FORMS 


JUNIOR FRENCH COURSE 
By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., Professor of French 
at University College, Nottingham, late Examiner 
in the University of London, and M. A. LEBONNOIS, 
B. ès L. Third Edition. 38s. 6d. 


Provides tabulated accidence, the rudiments of syntax and “ drill ” 
exercises ; at the end is a series of continuous English passages for 
translation into French, notes on difficulties in them, and an alpha- 
betical vocabulary. 


NEW JUNIOR LATIN COURSE 
By J. V. THompson, M.A., late Senior Classical 
Master, Strand School, and Li. M. PENN, M.A., 
Classical Master at Beckenham County School. 5s. 


A two years’ course in Latin translation, grammar, and com- 
position. In each lesson the reading of continuous passages of Latin 
is made the basis of the teaching, and provision is made for oral 
practice. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By A. M. WALMSLEY, M.A., Senior English Master, 
Northampton School. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


A complete course in English grammar for use in the junior forms 
of secondary schools. The book has been thoroughly revised for the 
third edition ; some of the lessons have been simplified and partly 
rewritten, and additional exercises have been provided. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By E. W. Epmunps, M.A., B.Sc., Assistant 
Master at Bishop’s Stortford College. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 


A progressive course which deals especially with those difficulties 
over which young learners most frequently stumble, and which 
contains practical advice on composition and on letter writing. 

PRELIMINARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By M. K. Ettiott, M.A., and M. S. TREACHER, 
B.A. With numerous illustrations. Third Edition. 


3s. 6d. 
For the use of pupils between the ages of ten and thirteen. Special 
stress is laid on social and economic conditions and on constitutional 


developments. 
JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY 
By G. C. Fry, M.Sc. Fifth Edition. 4s. 
Provides a complete course of general geography, in which the 
intimate connexion of physical, political, and commercial geography 
is strongly emphasized. Suitable for class use in lower forms. 
JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 
By R. H. Cuore, B.A., late Mathematical Master, 
Kingswood School, Bath. Fifth Edition. 4S. 
With Answers, 4s. 6d. 
The treatment of the subject is careful and scientific, and practical 
rules are lucidly explained. Chapters on graphs and on algebraic 
symbols and their uses are included, and there is an adequate treat- 
ment of the mensuration of rectangular figures, plane and solid. 
JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc., and AUGUSTUS 
BARRACLOUGH, M.A., Second Master at Bourne- 
mouth School. 3s. 6d. 
With Answers, 4s. 
A beginners’ algebra at once efficient, easy to use, and up to date 
in methods, covering fully the ground for such examinations as the 
Oxford and Cambridge Junior Locals 
JUNIOR CHEMISTRY 
By R. H. Avie, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Physics 
and Chemistry, School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 
Third Edition, Revised by J. E. T. GILBERT, B.Sc., 
A.I.C. 38. 6d. 


A two years’ course of work for beginners, giving an insight into 
the nature of chemical science, the methods of chemical investigation, 
and the leading laws and principles of chemical] theory. 
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Novial Lexike: International Dictionary. By O. JESPERSEN. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) l 

If an international language be the true solution of difficulties 
of intercourse between nations, ‘‘ Novial” has an advantage 
Over its predecessors in being the work of a distinguished expert 
on language and grammar. The dictionary is compendious and 
well printed, and a fourfold preface in Novial, English, French 
and German expounds the principles followed in constructing 
the new language. 


The Literature of American School and College Athletics. Bulletin 
No. 24. By W. C. Ryan, Jr. (New York: Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching.) 


The Carnegie Foundation have already issued a Bulletin 
(No. 18) on Games and Sports in British Universities, and 
another (No. 23) on American College Athletics. Now comes 
still another (No. 24) giving an annotated bibliography of 
American School and College Athletics, under the following 
main heads: Athletics as Education, History of Athletics, The 
Athletic Controversy, Administration and Finance, Health of 
Athletes, Coaches and Coaching, School Athletics, Athletics for 
Girls and Women, Psychology, and Research. Prof. Ryan, of 
Swarthmore College, is responsible for this thorough and compre- 
hensive study, and he provides a brief introductory survey of 
the tendencies revealed by his extensive review of the literature. 
The marked difference between English and American colleges 
and schools in regard to athletics invites comparison, and this 
report, which can be obtained from the Carnegie Foundation, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, will therefore prove interest- 
ing to many English readers. 


Principles and Methods of Club Work. By I. Bropican. (Limp 
Cloth, 2s. Cloth Boards, 3s. Y.W.C.A.) 


This book claims to be—and so far as we know the claim is 
justified—the first book published in this country dealing 
comprehensively with all sides of the Girls’ Club Movement, 
from the point of view of the societies concerned. Speaking 
from much experience and observation, the author discusses 
the small once-a-week club with as much sympathy and insight 
as the important centre with large premises. The book contains 
a great deal of information clearly arranged. It should prove 
most useful. 


County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Handbook 
of the Education Committee. Part II. Higher Education. 
Section IX. Regulations Relating to Training of Teachers, 
1930. Section X. Regulations Relating to Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, 1930. 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Twenty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Education Committee, 1928-29. 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools) : The Official Book 
of Reference of the Association of Head Mistresses, 1929-1930. 
(7s. 6d. net. Year Book Press.) 

The British Science Guild. The Norman Lockyer Lecture, 1929. 
Medical Research: the Tree and the Fruit. By Sir W. 
MORLEY FLETCHER. (Is.) 

Government of Palestine. Note on Education in Palestine, 
1920-1929. (30 mlls. Jerusalem: Dept. of Education.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 78. (Industry 
Series, No. 9). The Bricklayer’s Trade and Training. (6d. 
net. H.M.S.O.) 

Education and the League of Nations: Being the Report of the 
Joint Committee of Enquiry into the Teaching of the Aims and 
Achievements of the League of Nations. (3d.) 

University of Wales. The Calendar for the Academic Year 
1929-1930. (Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board.) 

Tommy Brown’s Schooldays ; or, The Boy and the Universe. All 
About Modern Education, Showing that England is Becoming 
A Nation of Scholars. By W. MARGRIE. (6d. net. Watts.) 

Colleges for the People. By A.S. ROWNTREE. (2d. Educational 
Settlements Association.) 

City of Cardiff Education Committee. Schools and Libraries: a 
Note on School and Library Work, together with the Annual 
Report of the Librarian on the School Libraries, for the School 
Year 1928-29. 

Board of Education. Examinationsin Art: Rules and Syllabuses 
for 1930. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Bedfordshire County Council. Annual Report of the Education 
Committee, 1928-29. 

International Federation of University Women. Report of the 
Fifth Conference, Geneva, August 7 to August 14, 1929. 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. Agricultural Research 

in 1928. (1s. Murray.) 
(Continued on page 204) 


Practical Hints| 
on the Teachin 
of Shorthan 


In Shorthand examinations, and in the preparation 
for such examinations, the quality of the dictation 
given is a matter of importance both to the candidates 
and to the teachers responsible for their training. 
The following suggestions, we believe, will be found 
useful by those interested in shorthand teaching. 


Dictation 


It is possible to dictate in a flat, monotonous style 
giving equal time and stress to every syllable; or in 
the florid, rhetorical style of an excited political 
debater; or in any number of styles between these 
extremes. The question, ‘“ What is the best style of 
dictating ? ” is worthy of serious consideration. 


There are three main factors involved: (a) clearness of 
diction; (4) regularity or variability of speed; and (c) 
intonation. 

(a) Every word should be clearly pronounced, and each 
syllable should have its appropriate stress; that is, syllables 
which normally are emphasized should be stressed as usual, 
and syllables that are normally unstressed should have only 
sufficient stress to make them clearly audible. The diction 
should be, to as great an extent as possible, free from local 
peculiarities of pronunciation. 

(4) For purposes of testing, and of preparing students for 
examinations, the speed of dictation should be uniform, and 
the pauses required by punctuation no greater than will clearly 
indicate the sense of the passage. Violent fluctuations in speed 
destroy the value of the test, as a test of speed, or the value of 
the reading as a preparation for speed examinations. 

Some training should, however, be included in which the 
speed of dictation is varied, in the manner in which it would 
be varied by a public speaker or a business man dictating letters ; 
because this is the type of dictation which students will en- 
counter in their post-school careers, and preparation of this 
kind is also necessary. 

(c) The voice should be raised and lowered (in pitch) in a 
natural, calmly conversational manner ; and the lowering at the 
ends of sentences, other than interrogative sentences, should 
adequately indicate that the end of the sentence has been 
reached. 

By efficient methods of speed training, allied to the teaching 
of an efficient shorthand system, a high percentage of exam- 
ination successes can be ensured. In the Royal Society of Arts’ 
examinations (1924-6, all stages), Gregg Shorthand students 
secured 72 per cent of passes, against 56 per cent gained by 
writers of other systems; while in the Advanced Stage 1927 
R.S.A. examinations the percentages were: Gregg 64 per cent ; 
other systems, 39 per cent. 


An Invitation 


Teachers, heads of schools, organizing masters and educational 
administrators are cordially invited to utilize our service and 
co-operation in the formation of Gregg Shorthand Classes. We 
offer, free of charge and free of obligation, Teachers’ Courses 
of Lessons in Gregg Shorthand, and shall be happy to send you 
particulars on request. 


gg i Ltd. 
The Gregg Publishing Compares 
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ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Tel 95. ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
PRINCIPAL: Miss a fom (Bedford P.T.C. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 


Complete training for Teachers’ Diploma (open to 
dris of good education) in Theory and Practice of 
Swedish Educational G tics, Medical Gym- 
nastics, and Massage, branches of Games and 
Dancing, Swimming. The Theory includes the study 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Elementary 
Psychology, 

Students prepared for the Conjoint Examination 
of the Chartered Society of Medical Gymnastics and 
Massage. 

THREE YEARS COURSE 


Two Scholarships of £50 are offered annually for 
proiciency in Games, Gymnastics, or Dancing. 
For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships 
apply SECRETARY. 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 


OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


(And Affiliated Gymnastic Societies) 
FOUNDED 1899. 
Offices: 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1. 


XAMINATIONS held for 


the Swedish Gymnastic Teachers’ Diploma. 
The Association keeps a list of certified Gymnastic 
and Games Mistresses, and Medical Gymnasts—and 
publishes “ The Journal of School Hygiene and 
Physical Education ”; *“ Gymnastics for Little 
Children ” (J. G. Thulin); ‘‘ Bildatlas” (J. G. 
Thulin) ; Bad School Postures,’’ 5s.; 
Net Ball Rules, 3¢d.; Rounders Rules, tt: 
Scandinavian Dances (Series I, II, and III), 8$d. ; 
Music to Dances, 8}d.; Folk Dances from Many 
Lands, Music and Notes, 1s.: Terminology of 
Swedish Educational Gymnastics, 1s. 2d. All t 
free. For these, and Terms of Membership, Con- 
ditions of Examinations, Entrance Forms, Syllabus, 
Price List of further publications, &c., applications 
should be made to the Secretary, Miss D. M. WILKIE. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1900 


LIVERPOOL, but standing in 

18 acres of beautiful grounds, a residential 
College for Students who wish to become Gymnastic 
and es Mistresses. 


A Revised Curriculum, which covers a 
Course of three years and includes Swedish, 
Danish, and Remedial Gymnastics. Games, Dancing, 
ard Swimming. Special facilities for gaining teaching 
experience in Liverpool schools, Clubs, and Hospitals. 


Principal: Miss IRENE M. Marsa, M.I.H. 


SPANISH 
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YSICAL TRAININ 
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THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
(FOUNDED in 1885.) 
Principal: Miss Eva LETT, M.A., Cantab. 


The College stands in its own grounds of 29 acres, 
and has accommodation for 120 resident women 
students. 

The course of training covers three years, and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedisb System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Games, Theory of Gymnastics and Principles of 
Education, Educational and School Remedial 
Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, Swimming, and Voice 
Production. Preparation for the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics is given to those students who wish 
to study this branch of work. Students practise 
teaching (under the supervision of the College Staff) 
in London secondary schools and in local secondary 
and elementary schools. 

For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL’S SECRETARY, at the College. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


LINQ@’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, and 
Cricket. . 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games, Swimming, and Boating in the 
summer. Fees: £165 per annum. 


For pros apply—SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Road, bediord. PPY i 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 7. 


Recognized by the Ling Association for Diploma 
Examination, and the Board of Education for Burn- 
ham Scale of Salaries. 


Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C8.M.M.G. 
Diploma Chelsea Physical Training College 
Member of the Ling Association. 
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_ CHELSEA 
COLLECE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN, 


Manresa Road, London, 8.W. 3 
(SWEDISH SYSTEM) 


PRINCIPAL: F. J. Hartow, B.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
A.R.C.Sc. 


HEADMISTRESS: Miss MAY FOUNTAIN 


Three Years’ Diploma Course of University 
Standard for women desiring to train as teachers of 
Physical Education in public and private schools. 
Exceptional facilities for teaching practice under the 
supervision of the College staff. Preparation for the 
Conjoint Examination of the Chartered Society of 
Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 


There are three well-equipped gymnasia and play- 
ing fields of 34 acres; three hostels for students 
requiring residence. 

Apply for prospectus to the H#ADMISTRESS 
Telephone: Flaxman 0899. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Second-hand or New 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, Ltd., 
University Booksellers, 
CAMBRIDGE 


CAMES, CYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, 
DANCING, CIRL-CUIDE WORK 


Mistresses fully qualified to take above subjects 
will be ona ee shortly.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
Liverpool Physical Training College. 
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HE ENGLISH TRADITION OF 


EDUCATION. The views of Professor T. 
RAYMONT on this book by Dr. CYRIL Norwoop will 
be found ,in the December, 1929, issue of “The 
Journal of Education.” 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 


STUDENTS OF SPANISH should write for a back copy (18.) of the review 
Spanish Studies and particulars of the Summer School of Spanish, Santander, 
1930.— Address: DIRECTOR, Spanish Studies, University of Liverpool. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS 


Those desirous of disposing of SCHOOLS and 
PARTNERSHIPS, or wishing to purchase same, should 
apply to: 

N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab)., B. és L., 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


(Ep. J. Burrow & Co., Ltd., ee ae and Cheltenham. Established 
years. 


Central House, 45 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


PHONE: REGENT 1146 
AU communications treated as strictly confidential. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 1. 

Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, 
and the Examinations of other qualifying bodies, including the 
pre-Medical examination. 

Clinical Instruction is given at the Royal Free Hospital 
(268 beds). Special arrangements at the National, Cancer, 
Moorfields, Great Ormond Street Children’s, Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson, and South London Hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
students after qualification. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes, value £1,450, awarded 
annually. l 

Residence arrangements for students. 

Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. BROOKS. 

FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.B.E., M.D., M.S., Dean. 
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Board of Education. Examinations in Art. Lists of Successful 
Candidates, Awards, Examiners’ Reports and Examination 
Papers, 1929. (18. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The South American Handbook, 1930 (Seventh Annual Edition) : 
a Year Book and Guide to the Countries and Resources of 
Latin-America, inclusive of South and Central America, 
Mexico, and Cuba. Edited by H. Davies. (2s. 6d. Trade 
and Travel Publications, Ltd.) 

The College of Nursing. Annual Report, 1928. 

Twenty-third Annual Report of the Council of the Historical 
Association, July 1st, 1928-June 30th, 1929, and Other 
Documents. 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1930: a Directory for 
Writers, Artists, and Photographers. (3s. 6d. net. Black.) 

The Health of the School Child. Annual Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education for the Year 1928. 
(1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. Ninetieth Report. 
Year Ending 31st August, 1929. (1s. Manchester.) 

The Racial Prejudices of Children of School Age. Reprinted from 
the ‘‘ Revue internationale de l'Enfant,” Vol. IX, No. 51, 
March, 1929. By Dr. G. H. GREEN. (Geneva: Save the 
Children International Union.) 

Quarterly Report of Financial and Economic Conditions in Japan 
(April-June, 1929). (Tokio: Ministry of Finance.) 

Calendar of the Transvaal University College, Pretoria, 1930. 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets No. 74. (Industry 


Series No. 7). Education for Industry and Commerce: The 
West Midlands Metal Working Area. (gd. H.M.S.O.) 
The New Education Fellowship (English Section). Annual 


Report, 1929. 

The South and East African Year Book and Guide, with Atlas 
and Diagrams. 1930 Edition. Edited by A. S. Brown and 
G. G. Brown. (2s. 6d. Sampson Low.) 

Royal Society of Arts. Report on the Competition of Industrial 
Designs, 1929. 

Smithsonian Institution. United States National Museum. 
Report on the Progress and Condition of the United States 
National Museum for the Year Ended June 30, 1929. 
(Washington: Govt. Printing Office.) 


The Twenty-Ninth Financial and Economic Annual of Japan 
1929. The Department of Finance. (Yen 2.00. Tokio: 
Govt. Printing Office.) 

The Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum. 
Accounts to 31st December, 1928. 

International Moral Education Congress. Report of Meeting of 
the International Executive Council held at 31 Cadogan 
Square, London, on 10th January, 1930. 

Board of Education. Public Elementary Schools in England, 
1928-29. Statistics, for the Area of each Local Education 
Authority in England, showing: (1) The Cost of Teachers’ 
Salaries per Child in Average Attendance ; (2) The Number 
of Full-Time Teachers, by Grade and Sex, Employed on the 
31st March, 1929; (3) The Number of Departments and of 
Teachers of each Grade per 1,000 Pupils in Average Attend- 
ance; with Summaries, by Type of Area, for England and 
Wales. (1s. 3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention League, 
Annual Report for the Year 1929. 

Annual Report of the President of the Johns Hopkins University, 
1928-29. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.) 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the British Social Hygiene Council 
(Incorporated), formerly the National Council for Combating 
Venereal Diseases (Incorporated). June 1st, 1928-May 31st, 
1929. 


Report and 


Inc. 


“THE DuKE or DEVONSHIRE PRIZE.’’—The result of the 
British Empire League Competition, held last year, for “ The 
Duke of Devonshire Prize,” for the best essays on “ How best 
can the Empire be made self-supporting in its food Supplies,” is 
as follows: First prize, twenty guineas: A. G. Bowman, 
Nottingham High School; second prize, ten guineas: L. C. 
Le Tocq, Elizabeth College, Guernsey ; third prize, five guineas : 
R. F. Peel, Northampton Town and County School. The 
competition, which is held annually, is open to the boys of the 
principal public schools throughout the country, and was estab- 
lished in 1909 by the British Empire League in memory of its 
first president, Spencer Compton, eighth Duke of Devonshire. 
The Right Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P., and Sir Benjamin H. Morgan 
were the judges. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


RANSFER of Girls’ Day School, of good class, in well-known 
Seaside Resort in Lancashire. Principal wishes to give up 
owing to ill health. Growing School. 46 pupils. Gross Receipts, 
£1,400. Price by arrangement. Freehold Premises to be sold if 
possible.—No. 5,987. 


"TRANSFER of, or PARTNERSHIP with a view to succession in, 

a successful Boarding and Day School for Girls on the South- 
West Coast. About 60 pupils. Gross Receipts, over £4,000. Good 
Profit. Price, £2,400 or pro rata.—No. 5,982. 


“TRANSFER of recently started and growing Preparatory Day 

School for Girls in a growing Residential Neighbourhood on the 
South Coast. Principal shortly to be married. About 20 pupils. Gross 
Receipts, about £350 at present. Excellent modern Premises on Lease. 
Price for Goodwill, £450 or near offer.—No. 5,988. 


RANSFER of successful Day and Boarding School for Girls in a 

Southern Suburb of London. Nearly roo pupils (12 boarders). 

Gross Receipts, nearly £5,000. Profit about £1,000. Price for Goodwill 

by arrangement. Furniture, Fixtures, &c., to be taken at a valuation. 
—No. 5,993. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS, 


PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of, or PARTNERSHIP in, old-established and first- 
rate Boarding and Day School for Girls in an excellent Resi- 
dential neighbourhood near London. 76 pupils, half boarders. Fees 
for boarders, {100 to {120 per annum. Leasehold Premises. New 
Lease can be arranged. Profit, about £2,000 per annum. Price for 
Goodwill, Furniture, Fixtures, &c., transfer of Lease and Improvements, 
£5,000 or pro rata.—No. 5, 984. 


“RANSFER of Day and Boarding School for Girls on the Lancashire 

Coast. About 30 pupils. Premises on lease, rent £250. Gross 

Receipts, about £1,700. Goodwill, One Term’s Fees or near offer for 
quick sale. Furniture and Equipment to be purchased.—No. 5,990. 


RANSFER of Day School for Girls up to 15 years of age on the 
Northumberland Coast, About 50 pupils. Premises to be let. 
at about £65 per annum, or sold. Gross Receipts, about £1,100. 
Goodwill, Capitation Fee. Furniture and Fixtures at a valuation. 
—No. 5,992. 
RANSFER of Girls’ School on the South Coast. About 40 girls, 
nearly all boarders. Boarding fees, 120 guineas per annum. 
Leasehold Premises. Goodwill, £1,500. Furniture, Equipment, &c., 
extra. —No. 5,994. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 
on every conceivable subject, including the largest stock 
of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 
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The First School Examination : 
Teachers’ Views on Subjects . 
and Syllabuses 
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IV.—MODERN LANGUAGES 


By A. R. FLorIAN, M.A., Headmaster of the Priory School, 
Shrewsbury 


N the First School Examination the only modern 
language that is offered by a large number of candi- 
dates is French. The number of candidates offering 
German, Spanish, &c., is almost negligible. In addition, 
the majority of those taking French do not offer Latin as 
well, so that French assumes a position of great impor- 
tance, since success in Group II depends for most candi- 
dates upon their passing in this subject, and without a 
pass in some subject of Group II a certificate cannot be 
obtained. From recent statistics, it appears that about 
half the candidates in French taking the various first 
school examinations obtain credit, although a much larger 
number—rather over 75 per cent—obtain a “ pass,” or 
“ sufficient ’’ mark, which means that the candidate 
obtaining this mark has done well enough in this subject 
not to jeopardize his chance of success in the whole exam- 
ination. 
_ In general, the various examining bodies set two papers 
in each modern language: one in translation into English, 
the other in translation into the foreign language (com- 
position) and free composition. London, however, com- 
bines these two papers into one. The time allotted for 
the papers varies. In the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination one and threequarter hours are allowed 
for the translation paper, and two hours for the com- 
position paper; while London, setting only one paper, 
allots three hours to it. The Joint Matriculation Board 
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sets a translation paper of one and a half hours, allowing 
the same time for the composition paper. In the Oxford 
School Certificate Examination the composition paper 1s 
allotted one and a half hours, the translation paper one 
and a quarter hours. The Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination allows one and a quarter hours for each 
paper. 

Here, I think, to begin with, there is room for improve- 
ment. Agreement should be arrived at between the several 
examining bodies so as to secure uniformity in the time 
allotted for these papers. Personally I deprecate the 
London practice of setting one long three hours’ paper. It 
seems to me, that for candidates of the age of the First 
School Examination this is too long an ordeal, and, indeed, 
one to which they cannot reasonably be expected to be 
accustomed. Two papers of one and a half hours each 
appear to be far more likely to enable candidates to do 
themselves justice, and this allocation of time should be 
made general. 

In the translation paper the general rule is to set two 
prose passages and one piece of poetry. Some examining 
bodies have a way of setting passages in which they find 
it necessary to supply candidates with the meaning of 
some of the words. It should not, I think, be beyond the 
power of the examiner to find passages which should be 
wholly intelligible to the average student. If any rather 
unusual word occurs, it should be such that the context 
makes its meaning readily ascertainable. Those responsible 
for setting the papers should bear steadily in mind the 
fact that their endeavour should be to set passages with 
sufficient variety of constructions to test the capacity of 
candidates for understanding readily any passage of 
ordinary difficulty. In this respect—and also with regard 
to vocabulary—the pieces set last July in the Cambridge 
School Certificate Examination seem to me to deserve 
commendation. As a rule the passages chosen are suitable, 
but on the whole, and particularly in the case of the verse 
extracts, there is a tendency for the pieces to be rather too 
difficult. 

Only one examining body, so far as I am aware, definitely 
states that candidates’ answers in the translation paper 
should be expressed in good English, if high marks are to 
be gained, but I do not think it is always sufficiently 
recognized how considerable a portion of the modern 
language teacher’s time has to be spent in improving the 
English of his pupils. The teacher is compelled to give 
serious attention to this part of his work. even if he is 
looking only to satisfactory results in the examination. 
Still, from a wider point of view, it is questionable whether 
an accurate and exact knowledge of a foreign language can 
be attained without cultivating the power of translating 
the language into one’s own tongue; at any rate, it must 
be recognized that the practice of translation is a very 
valuable means of improving the student’s knowledge of- 
his own language. Where the students do no Latin, the 
French teacher has to take the whole burden. I am afraid 
it is sometimes argued that it is no part of the modern 
language teacher's duty to teach English as well, since he 
has a quite sufficient task to perform in teaching his own 
subject. However, with examinations as they are, this is 
a matter in which the teacher has no choice. The examiner 
is obviously bound to take into consideration the quality, 
as well as the accuracy, of the translation. It used, by 
the way, to be rather amusing to see printed at the head of 
the translation paper, ‘‘ Translate into good English,” 
and one was inclined to be surprised that it had never 
been considered advisable to adjure candidates to trans- 
late into good French or good Latin. 

Examiners should certainly remember in setting passages 
for translation into English that the subject-matter should 
be of a kind adapted to the mentality of pupils of the age 
of the First School Examination. The pieces set should not 
contain any out-of-the-way words, since this—specially 
if the word is in the nature of a ‘‘ key-word ’’—makes it 
a matter of luck whether the candidate happens to have 
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met the word or not. As I mentioned above, I see no 
objection to the inclusion of any word whose meaning 
arises directly and clearly from the context. Finally, the 
passages set should be of such a length as to afford candi- 
dates ample time to produce a good translation. The 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board set only two pieces 
and allow one and threequarter hours. The Oxford and 
the Cambridge Local Examinations allow only one and a 
quarters hours for three rather shorter passages. It seems to 
me that, as success in these examinations means so much to 
candidates, time, length, and standard ought to be made 
as nearly uniform as possible in all the various examina- 
tions, and the one and a half hours allotted to this paper 
by the Joint Matriculation Board appears to be quite 
satisfactory and might well be made the standard time in 
all the examinations. 

After a careful perusal ot all the passages set last July 
in the various School Certificate Examinations, it is 
dificult to avoid coming to the conclusion that the range 
of vocabulary with which candidates are expected to be 
familiar is very wide. One cannot help feeling that the 
standard of the examination, in this respect, might be 
slightly lowered without danger of harm being done to the 
teaching of modern languages. After all, twenty years ago 
there were sometimes set books as an alternative to more 
dificult unseens, and verse passages were by no means 
always included. We have advanced since then—for it is 
no doubt an advance to have got rid of prepared books— 
and the inclusion of verse unseens certainly makes the 
test harder; but we must resist any attempt to raise the 
general level of attainment among language candidates 
by setting them papers of a rather higher standard than the 
average candidate can reasonably be expected to do. 
There is no need at all for such action. The general stan- 
dard of modern language work in the schools has been 
steadily improving, and, although the First School Exam- 
ination has, in this as well as in other subjects, un- 
doubtedly helped to stimulate the candidates’ desire to 
reach a satisfactory level of achievement, the greatest 
encouragement that can now be given towards raising the 
general level of attainment in the schools lies in improving 
the examination itself so as to bring it still nearer to an 
ideal test of the work that should be, and is being, done. 

The composition paper is divided into composition— 
translation into French—and free composition. The 
translation into French is in nearly all instances a piece of 
continuous prose, although in the case of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board and the Oxford Local Examination, 
sentences are also given. This practice is also followed by 
the Joint Matriculation Board in German and Italian. 
Grammar has no longer any place in any of these com- 
position papers, except in the German paper of the Joint 
Matriculation Board. 

On the whole I think the practice of setting detached 
sentences is to be deprecated. There are at least two good 
reasons against it. In the first place there is a decided 
tendency to accumulate an unusual number of difficulties 
of grammar and of vocabulary in one sentence. In the 
second place there seems to be no doubt that candidates 
suspect all manner of traps in these sentences, and so, 
through being too clever, fall into quite unnecessary 
mistakes. In addition to this, I think the practice 
encourages teachers to spend on such tricky sentences 
time that could be far more profitably spent in other ways. 
There would, I think, be a fairly general agreement among 
teachers that detached sentences should disappear from 
all tests of the standard of the First School Examination. 

With regard to the composition, it is rather curious that 
in the Cambridge School Certificate the continuous piece 
is divided up into short paragraphs, and the candidates are 
asked to keep to these paragraphs in their translation. 
This seems to be trying to make the best of both worlds. 
If it is intended to make the work of candidates easier, 
there scarcely appears to be any sound reason for it. Pupils 
at that stage ought to be able to translate a really easy 
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passage, such as should be set, with reasonable accuracy. 
On the other hand, it is just possible that the division into 
short paragraphs might have a bad effect on the weaker 
candidates. 

The passages set in these examinations for translation 
into the foreign language cannot certainly be said to err 
on the side of easiness. Some attempt should be made to 
set passages much more uniform in regard to the range of 
vocabulary and variety of constructions required. More 
care should be taken to avoid phrases which cannot be 
literally translated into the foreign language, and which 
it is beyond the power of pupils at this stage to render 
idiomatically, unless by a happy chance some candidates 
may have come across the phrase and remembered it. 
This is not, of course, to say that candidates are not to be 
expected to know any idiomatic expressions, but that such 
as are selected for translation into the foreign language 
should be very carefully chosen. 

It can scarcely be doubted, I think, that teachers would 
welcome some indication by the examining bodies of the 
amount of syntax which candidates are expected to have 
covered in a four or five years’ course. lf the examining 
bodies do not care to undertake a syllabus of this kind, it 
would be well for them to invite a small committee of 
teachers and examiners to investigate the subject and 
ascertain whether some acceptable scheme could not be 
arrived at. This would probably result in the jettisoning 
of certain difficult constructions, which are not an essential 
part of the knowledge which should be expected at this 
elementary stage. At present, teachers are practically 
obliged to cover more ground than is desirable, and I am 
afraid it is extremely difficult for any one who has not 
actually been engaged in teaching boys and girls French or 
German—perhaps more especially French—to realize 
how much ground there is to be covered. 

In the free composition part of the paper, it is usual to 
give candidates a subject to write about, with a suggested 
outline in French, although I think, in the case of London, 
this outline is omitted. In some cases a story is read out 
twice to the candidates and has to be reproduced in the 
candidate’s own words. This latter method has much to 
commend it, but, if it is employed, great care should be 
taken to see that the story read out is long enough to 
prevent the clever candidate with a good memory from 
memorizing the story as he hears it. In the case of one 
examination I have in mind, 1 am sure a good candidate 
would obtain an unfair advantage owing to the story not 
being long enough. I ought to add that in addition to the 
story being read out there is also an outline provided. 

The number of words candidates are expected to use 
in their free composition is usually stated and varies 
from 120 to 200. Here again there is need for standardiza- 
tion. Two hundred words are more than necessary; 150 
should be the maximum, and I am not sure that 120 would 
not be more suitable. At any rate the examining bodies 
should agree upon the number and also upon the nature 
of the test. Personally I should like the test to consist 
either of reproducing a story read out to the candidates 
or of writing a continuation of a story, the beginning 
being supplied. If the former alternative is preferred, then, 
as I have said before, the story read out must be of sufficient 
length to ensure that candidates cannot memorize it. 

Several of the examining bodies also supply passages 
for dictation, but I believe I am correct in saying that 
this part of the test, often voluntary, has little influence 
in determining the success or failure of candidates. The 
passages set seem generally suitable. 

We have now investigated fairly thoroughly the way 
in which modern language candidates are tested at the 
First School Examination. It cannot be said that the test 
is a bad one, and it must be universally recognized that 
the examiners do their work with great conscientiousness 
and sympathy, so that on the basis of the test employed 
justice is dealt out with an impartial hand to the ever- 
increasing number of candidates. As the test stands, Il 
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think it could be improved by the general adoption of 
standardization in the ways I have suggested above, by 
rather greater care in the actual setting of the papers, 
and by making the papers slightly easier. To my mind the 
papers should be such that a really good candidate could 
get a high percentage of marks, at least 90 per cent, and that 
there would not be such a large number of examinees 
gaining marks round about the present “ pass”’ or 
“ sufficient ” mark, which may be taken roughly as 33 
per cent on the two papers combined. 

But apart from the question of improving without 
materially altering the nature of the present test, we ought 
to consider whether the test really represents a fair way 
of estimating the results of the teaching of modern lan- 
guages in the schools up to the stage of the First School 
Examination. To decide this important question we must 
consider what are the objects which teachers should keep 
in view. The first, surely, is to enable their pupils to read 
modern French (or German) prose of ordinary difficulty. 
This, of course, includes the power of reading such prose 
aloud with a tolerable accent and in an intelligent way. 
Such an accomplishment is the most useful acquisition that 
pupils can make, if they leave school at the age of the First 
School Examination, and it is also one that may be 
achieved by the ordinarily intelligent pupil. In the second 
place, it must be the teacher’s aim to secure that his pupils 
can understand such easy prose when read aloud carefully, 
can follow an ordinary simple conversation, and can ex- 
press themselves very simply but with reasonable accuracy 
in the foreign tongue. As a necessary accompaniment to 
this there follows naturally training in free composition, 
that is, the power to reproduce a story or incident of a 
simple nature in their own words, or to compose a short 
letter. Finally, one can scarcely neglect to train pupils to 
translate easy material into the foreign language. I have 
put these various aims in what appears to me to be their 
natural order of importance, but I must not to be under- 
stood to think that each of these aims, or branches of 
study, is quite independent of the others. They all stand 
or fall together, and each one will help the others, but we 
may reasonably lay more stress upon one than upon 
another. How far then does the School Certificate Exam- 
ination test these various branches of study ? The first— 
power of translation—is thoroughly tested, but the test 
does not, as a rule, include reading, which is an essential 
part of this branch. The second branch—the ability to 
follow the foreign language when spoken or read distinctly, 
and to carry on a simple conversation—enters into the 
examination usually only in dictation, and this is not 
compulsory in all the examinations. Free composition and 
composition are both fully represented. 

It follows from all this, I think, that no test of know- 
ledge of a foreign language can be really fair, unless oral 
work is made an integral and important part of the test, 
for upon such oral work the teacher must spend a great 
deal of his time, and it is also of the highest importance. 
We cannot really decide whether a candidate has reached 
the standard we have a right to expect from him, unless 
we know that he can pronounce tolerably and understand 
spoken French with reasonable facility. In my own opinion 
this part of the test should have allotted to it at least a 
fifth of the total marks given; I should prefer a quarter. 
We all, of course, know the very real difficulty of conducting 
an oral examination of thousands of candidates. But this 
difficulty must be overcome if we are to do justice to 
modern language teaching in the schools and encourage 
the right kind of teaching ; and both these objects should 
be considered to be of paramount importance by examining 
bodies. It is obvious that the aid of teachers will have to 
be sought. This is the only solution, and myself I find it 
an excellent solution. Supervision will have to be carried 
out, and there may be difficulties at first, but in the end 
the co-operation of the teachers will be a very good thing, 
apart from the mere question of doing justice to a most 
essential part of the modern language teacher’s work. 
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Finally, if I had the power to settle the matter, I should 
make the papers slightly easier, bearing in mind that the 
ideal paper should be such that an excellent candidate, 
i.e. one who would gain distinction, should obtain not less 
than 9o per cent, and that the pass mark should be in the 
neighbourhood of 45 per cent. I should personally prefer 
not to require candidates to pass in composition, but in 
that case I should require a percentage of fifty on the 
translation, free composition, and oral work. The oral 
work would consist of reading, conversation on the reading 
or on some simple subject, and dictation. 

Although it is a subject not strictly within the scope 
of this article, I cannot refrain from registering my protest 
against the use of the words ‘‘ pass with credit,” and 
ʻ“ pass ” in the First School Examination. What is the 
use of telling a candidate that he has “ passed ” or 
“ reached the standard of a pass ” in some subject, if that 
pass is not to be noted on the certificate ? I do not see that 
any useful purpose is served by allowing candidates to be 
under the impression that they have, in some mysterious 
way, passed in a subject in which they have as a matter of 
fact failed to reach what is called now “ credit ” standard. 
I should like to see onlv the word ‘“‘ pass ” used, and to 
make it mean that a candidate has reached a reasonable 
standard, whether for matriculation purposes or not, 
and that such subject will be registered on the certificate. 
At the same time I do not in the least object to candi- 
dates being awarded certificates on the result of the whole 
examination, even if they have failed to reach the “ pass ” 
standard in one or two subjects. 


THE New Era has announced the issue for this month of a 
special double number of the Teaching of History, dedicated to 
the League of Nations in commemoration of its tenth anniver- 
sary. Accounts of work done in State, private, and public schools 
in England and abroad will be included, as well as illustrations 
of children’s work. 

* * + 

THE OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS announces that the one- 
volume Concise Dictionary of National Biography has now 
been brought nearer to date by the incorporation, in epitome, 
of the last volume of the Twentieth Century series covering 
1912-1921. For convenience of reference, the Concise Dictionary 
is still in two alphabets only, the second covering 1901-1921. 
The intention is to continue this practice. There will be, accord- 
ingly, no separate issue of the part (1912-1921) now first added 
to the epitome. 

$ $ & 

‘Mr. A. C. Stevenson Ashmore’s “ Series of Ability Exercises 
in English,” for the junior school has provoked a demand for 
similar exercises for the senior school. This demand will be met 
shortly by the publication, by Mr. H. Russell, of “ Ability’: 
Exercises in English for Intermediate Classes (Ages 11+ to 1 3+) 

$ $ è 


The innermost joys and sorrows of a headmistress’s life are 
revealed in a book, entitled: “ Fire Kindleth Fire,” which 
Messrs Blackie have just published. The book is described in 
its sub-title as ‘‘ The Professional Autobiography of Marion 
Cleeve, ex-headmistress of the Snellham Municipal Secondary 
School for Girls.” 

$ 2 Ld 

Messrs. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will publish in the early 
summer two books of particular interest to teachers: “ A 
Preparatory History of England,” by Mr. J. H. Stephens, 
assistant master at Nevill Holt, to be written definitely for 
preparatory and similar schools, and “ Introductory Studies in 
Geography,” by Miss E. I. Daughtry, formerly assistant mistress 
at Westcliff High School, Southend—an interpretative course 
in human geography preparatory to Matriculation work. 

$ s $ 


Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to 
accept a copy of Mr. Cherry Kearton’s book, ‘In the Land of 


the Lion.” 
$ & $ 


The Breconshire County Council opened on St. David's Day 
a new school named after Thomas Stephens, the Welsh littéra- 
teur, who was born in the village in which the school stands, and 
was the author of “ The Literature of the Kymry.” 
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Poetry in the Secondary School 
I.—THE UNDER-THIRTEENS 
By H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 


i HEY will read me in schools,” said Tennyson in 

one of his gloomy moments, “and they will call 
me ‘that horrible Tennyson.’ ” It was true enough. They 
have done as he said they would, and every man whose 
work has crept between the covers of school anthology or 
borne the imprint of an educational publisher is apt— 
almost certain—to share the same fate. Few poets survive 
the class-room. It is difficult to distil beauty from the 
blackboard, or search it out in the pages of a text-book. 
A child loves on the whole (to mock our vain pretences) 
the dry bones of things better than the insubstantial spirit. 
Most of us do, for that matter; it is perhaps the chief 
thing to remember before the poetry “‘ lesson.” With a 
blatant hypocrisy that would surprise us if we looked it 
squarely in the face, we either assume that our form does, 
or command that it shall, appreciate poetry. The assump- 
tion is almost certainly untrue and the command is beyond 
all doubt preposterous. The sooner we climb down from 
that high and uncomfortable horse the better for us and 
for our pupils. 

It is a common truth that poetry cannot be defined ; it 
is a sounder truth that it cannot be “ taught.” We may 
direct a boy to stand at attention while the National 
Anthem is being sung; we have no control over the cir- 
cumstance and time and spirit that send an odd shiver 
down his spine at the familiar music and make his heart 
beat a little faster. That spirit, like poetry itself, bloweth 
where it listeth. Still, it is not likely to breathe upon him 
unless he is there alert, ready: head up, eyes front, as the 
sergeant would say. And we can at least bring him to 
attention. The rest of it is not within our province or power. 

So with poetry. We do well, at the beginning, to lift 
ourselves out of the abstract into the concrete. Poetry, for 
a child—whatever ladies and gentlemen who write for 
Punch may think—does not begin with fairies, or even with 
sunsets, but with the pleasant jingle of rhythm and rhyme. 
If we cannot define poetry, at least we can define verse. 
Nursery rhymes, perhaps, will be a little below the dignity 
of form one, and will certainly be beneath the notice of the 
seconds and thirds. Still, their lilt, and even more their 
rhymes, may touch a chord in hearts that have not quite 
put away childish things, or at least may set their fingers 
strumming and their feet beating time. Even hymns 
have their use in this connexion ; their syllables are usually 
neatly numbered off in most school hymn-books, and their 
rhythms go to the music. But in the surer reaches of verse 
(where it becomes the expression of poetry) the natural 
joy in rhythm and “ the concord of sweet sounds ” may be 
guided and encouraged. Those artifices which are apt to 
become discredited later on—repetition, alliteration, 
onomatopoeia—have a way of appealing to the under- 
thirteens which provides us with an approach to poetry 
by no means to be despised. But here, at the outset, the 
teacher is faced with a problem that he must have the 
courage to settle once for all. Let it be granted that verse 
should always be read aloud. Who is to read it—the pupil 
or the teacher ? To let the child read, is usually to devote 
the time to elocution, to listen (almost inevitably), to the 
mangling of sense and the murder of rhythm. Surely it is 
better, even if educational theories are in some measure 
outraged, for the teacher to interpret poetry through his 
own voice. If he has “a reasonable good ear in music,” 
he can get at the very heart of his form with some wise 
and judicious emphasis of the sound of verse. There is 
“The Pied Piper’’—a fine opportunity for a sound- 
picture of rhythms deliberately changing with the sense, 
of Browningesque gusto and adventurous rhyme. A few 
lines from “ Hiawatha ” will bring home the meaning of what 
is well called “‘ falling’’ rhythm ; and the quick abandon of 


‘‘The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold ” 
will teach how rhythm rises into triumph and cheerful- 
ness. Tennyson himself (and perhaps, after all, they do not 
think him so horrible as he feared) has some wonderful 
passages for the “ picturesque ” reader. There are the two 
vignettes in ‘‘ The Lady of Shalott; the rhythmic joy of 

. . « reapers reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 
and the late autumnal sorrow of 


In the stormy east wind straining 
The pale yellow woods were waning .. .; 
there are Sir Bedivere and the water lapping on the crag, 
and his clanging journey over the frosty rocks; there are 
“The Brook ” and ‘‘ Sweet and Low,” and the two lines 
that youngsters always appreciate if the onomatopoeia is 
brought home to them: 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
The murmuring of innumerable bees. 
Other similar passages will readily suggest themselves. 
At any rate, this approach by way of the concrete is one 
that befits the class-room. If there come with it the true 
thrill not merely of artifice but of poetry, it will come by 
chance and not bydesign. But we shall not, in these early 
years, have hindered it by some discreet revelation of the 
stock-in-trade and even the tricks of the poet. 

Then comes the question of the kind of poetry we shall 
give the under-thirteens. There is one satisfying answer 
—poetry that is in its essence concrete. But it must be 
the best. This is no plea for the second-rate ballad narra- 
tives that once filled school ‘‘ reading ” books, still less for 
the ad hoc stuff that, to their shame, is manufactured by 
writers in our educational press to-day. As all poetry may 
be divided into narrative and lyrical (dramatic is in a class 
of its own), the concrete may be of either type, but, first 
and more naturally, narrative. To children up to 13 the 
story-poem is certain of appeal. Luckily our language is 
rich in verse-narrative, and our chief task will be selection 
and grading. The anthologies mentioned at the end of 
this article should be suggestive. One or two reminders 
may not be amiss. Ballads, with their crude metre and 
air of grim mystery, are not so suitable to the under- 
thirteens as our anthologists would have us believe; they 
belong to a maturer appreciation. Philosophical and moral 
narratives must, pretty obviously, await some future time. 
The story-poem for the juniors almost inevitably becomes 
the action-poem. In a world that is anxiously seeking 
peace and pursuing it, we shall be wise to keep away from 
the arm-chair jingoists of the last century, and treat even 
Mr. Kipling and Sir Henry Newbolt with some reserve. 
But there is plenty left for the finding. After all, a poem 
about a soldier or a sailor or men who bring good news to 
Aix does not necessarily glorify war. Many a poem that we 
may profitably read for its gusto of word and rhythm 
may light up a history lesson. The child who usually seems 
incapable of correlation himself nevertheless appreciates 
it to the full in the teacher. Napoleon may be a tiresome 
figure in the history book, but it is a different matter to 
see him 

With neck outthrust—you fancy how— 
Legs wide, arms lock’d behind 
in a poem that exalts a tiny incident into an epic. 

And on the other side, the lyrical, what is there ? One 
poem—and that one of the greatest in the language—spans 
the gulf between lyric and narrative, because it contains 
both elements in about equal proportions. That poem is 
“The Ancient Mariner.” It is best left, perhaps, until 
the comparative maturity of the third forms, who will not 
be overwhelmed, as Wordsworth was, by its romantic 
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horror, and can begin to appreciate its perfection of poetry. 
There are certain passages in it which are the quintessence 
of lyrical beauty—the soft falling of sleep, the rising moon, 
the music of the wind in the sails—with its wonderful 
onomatopoeia. All this the third-former will appreciate 
in its proper setting of narrative, and his appreciation will 
be of the magic that, after all, is poetry. 

For the pure lyrics that a child under 13 can appreciate 
we must turn again to those that are in essence concrete. 
And here let it be remembered that the “ grading ” of 
poetry on the lines of, say, mathematical exercises or Latin 
sentences, is an utter fallacy. In too many of the poetry 
books now on the market there is a tendency to grade 
upwards from doggerel. Poetry is poetry, and there is an 
end of it; we have no right to give the child third-rate 
verse aS an easy apology for it. There is room for verse, 
certainly ; nonsense rhymes (what could be better than 
“The Walrus and the Carpenter ” ?), humorous poems 
(now and then Punch, when it can escape from its some- 
what insipid fairies, will provide one) and even limericks, 
all have their very real place in reminding the child and 
incidentally ourselves of the intellectual side of poetry. 
But when poetry is our theme let us, from the first forms 
upwards, stick to the best: and the only workable division 
of the best, from the point of view of its appeal to juniors, 
is into concrete and abstract. We rule out the abstract 
and turn to the concrete. It means this, simply: that 
when a lyric is (a) inspired by some actual personal 
incident in the life of the poet—that is, when it is not the 
outcome of what may be called a philosophical emotion, 
and (b) is written in language that can be comprehended 
without violent intellectual strain, it fulfils the under- 
thirteen test. But it is necessary that the poem should be 
read in its ‘‘setting,’’ with a suitable and sympathetic 
introduction by the teacher. Wordsworth’s “ Daffodils ” 
will gain a hundredfold if Dorothy’s wonderful prose 
description of that same sight is read with it. When we 
read Herrick’s ‘‘ To Daffodils,’ it is well to remember 
that Herrick was a parson, and to imagine that he was 
going to church when he asked the fading flowers to stay 

. but to the evensong, 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 
It will amaze children to see how a poet can get the 
romantic out of the unromantic. There is Herrick again, 
when he pottered round his house, into the pantry, out 
into the garden, and muttered gladly about “‘ his beloved 
beet.” Beetroot in a poem !|—an amazing thing altogether, 
Some of the moderns are even more poetically familiar. 
Rupert Brooke (in a poem that, perhaps, in its entirety, will 
be beyond our thirteeners) tells the story of his homely loves : 
“These I have loved: white plates and cups clean- 
gleaming, 

Ringed with blue lines; and feathery fairy dust ; 

Wet roofs beneath the lamplight .. .” 

Mr. W. J. Turner gets poetry even out of a geography lesson : 

When I was but thirteen or so f 
(their very age, by the way) 
I went into a golden land : 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Took me by the hand. 

All such will surprise a child—no bad function for a poem 
— just because they link up the romantic and the ordinary, 
and destroy in him the suspicion that poetry treats merely 
of “ airy nothings ” without giving them a “ local habi- 
tation and a name.” It is a good thing to make the poetry 
reading ‘‘ topical ” so far as possible ; to follow the changing 
seasons, the flowers that come and go, the human calendar 
and human affairs. ‘‘ The Loss of the Royal George ” 
becomes a greater poem, even to juniors, when by the 
re-telling of the story the young folk are reminded that 
that bare unemotional poem is, as some one said, “a 
newspaper dispatch in verse.” Even the great religious 
festivals (which to third-formers mark the happy end of 
term) have their poetry. Boys and girls will feel the spirit 


of so beautiful and brief a poem as Thomas Hardy’s “ The 
Oxen,” if they can picture the shepherds and the stars 
and the inn, not of Judah, but of Dorsetshire; they will 
understand, perhaps even more surely than we imagine, 
the pathetic triumph of Palm Sunday through Mr. 
Chesterton’s gawky and familiar English donkey. So, 
after a plethora of the songs of spring, they will be glad 
to turn on a day of frost and cold to the most homely 
of Shakespeare’s songs : 
When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail... 
or to watch, with Coleridge, those same icicles 
Quietly shining to the quiet moon. i 
The sense of the fitness of things is all-important in the 
poetry period, lest to the child and—tell it not in Gath ! 
—to the teacher himself poetry becomes a mere subject on 
the time-table, a fetish of the school ritual. 

There is one step beyond the reading of poetry that needs 
consideration—that is, learning by heart. It will be 
generally agreed that the very appreciation of poetry 
which seems lacking in the child will very often suddenly 
come into its own when the child becomes a man or 
woman, having put away childish things. Then “ to the 
sessions of sweet silent thought ” he will ‘‘summon up remem- 
brance of things past,” and some of those remembrances 
will be the poems he learnt at school. If, therefore, it is 
imperative that he read only the best, it is doubly impera- 
tive that he learn only those poems or passages which have 
as it were a permanence not only for the mind but also for 
the heart. There, obviously, the teacher must exercise 
peculiar care in his choice. From the longer narrative-poems 
let there be a wise selection of representative passages, 
made, if possible, with the help of the form. It is as un- 
necessary as it is unwise to set for learning a complete 
narrative-poem to cover probably a whole term’s home- 
work. If there is to be one period of homework per week 
for learning—a reasonable estimate in the normal time- 
table—let each evening’s work be a “ unit,” that is, a 
definite passage from a narrative or a complete short 
lyric. There is no time and no reason to “test’’ the 
learning week by week; above all, it is not desirable. 
Rather let the child make a list, properly dated and 
arranged, of all the poetry learnt, and then arrange a 
recitation test at the end of term. That is all; if there is 
reasonable oversight there will be no slacking. Perhaps, 
even, in the best thirds the child can choose his own 
passages from the poetry he has read. That will be a 
valuable exercise in appreciation and will give an added 
individual interest to the work. 

A list of suitable anthologies for under-thirteens is 
appended : 

A Child’s Book of Lyrics. WAYNE. (Methuen, Is. 9d.). 

A Book of Verse for Boys and Girls. Parts I and II. 
SMITH. (Oxford University Press, 1s.; 1s. 8d.). 

A Book of English Poems. Introductory, Books I and II. 
JAGGER. (London Press, ts. 3d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 6d.). 

The Daffodil Poetry Book. FOWLER. (Sidgwick & Jack- 
son, 2s. 6d.). 

Stortes in Verse. COLLINS. (Oxford University Press, 2s.). 

Poems of Action. Land II. Corns. (Oxford University 
Press, 2s. each). 

A First (and Second) Book of Lyrical Poetry. 
University Press, 1s. each). 


(Oxford 


ST 


For the Teacher : 

Poetic Values. LAMBORN. 
3s. 6d. net). 

Rudiments of Criticism. LAMBORN. 
Press, 3s. 6d. net). 

The Realm of Poetry. Brown. (Harrap, 2s. 6d.). 

Training tn Literary Appreciation. PRITCHARD. (Harrap, 
2s. 6d.). 

Poetry in School. JAGGER. (London Press, 6s. net). 


(Oxford University Press, 


(Oxford University 
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The History Syllabus in Post-Primary Schools—I. 
By T. W. Sussams, Saltley Training College, Birmingham 


DUCATION is in the melting pot. The year that is 
to be added to school life demands, not an extension 
of our present organization and curricula, but a recasting 
of the whole system from top to bottom. The syllabus 
and teaching of every subject must be scrutinized and 
justify themselves under the new conditions. In any 
subject, a syllabus is a particular attempt to solve a general 
problem which probably admits of more than one solution. 
The framers of the syllabus make only one assumption : 
that their subject properly taught makes a definite con- 
tribution to the general process of education. Granted the 
existence of values inherent in the subject, the extent to 
which they are realized by the child at the end of his school 
course is the measure of the success of the teaching. 
Many claims have been advanced on behalf of history. 
Its more extravagant advocates find in it inspirational and 
ethical qualities that no other subject shares. But apart 
from claims so difficult to substantiate, those who follow 
a school course in history should be equipped with an 
informed outlook on the traditions, institutions, and cus- 
toms of their native land, and should feel the desire to 
pursue their historical studies along some favoured path in 
their leisure moments in later years. Reflecting these un- 
pretentious demands, every history syllabus should have 
present interest for the pupil at whatever stage he has 
reached, and should foster, generally by implication, the 
development of a time sense and the concept of causality. 
How does a syllabus periodically arranged meet these 
requirements ? Assuming it to have been preceded in the 
junior school by the usual literary approach to history, the 
lines of development in the post-primary school would be : 


Year I. Age 11-12. Ancient civilizations. Early Britain. 


» II. ,, 12-13. British history, 1066-1485. 
» III. ,, 13-14. ji Pa 1485-1714. 
» IV. „ 14-15. 55 is 1714-1914. 


On paper it seems adequate. It is logical, complete, and 
tidily sectionalized into yearly doses. It possesses all those 
virtues which ought to make it suspect to educationists. 
It breathes the majestic inevitability of history sweeping 
unhurried to a foregone conclusion. It ignores the transient 
interests and wide-eyed simplicity of school-days. The 
syllabus is moulded by the subject, not centred round the 
child. Consequently, at 15 or 16 the child can tell you 
something in an unenlightened fashion of the period 
immediately preceding his own, but the work of the early 
years is deader than Queen Anne. Only rarely is the desire 
evinced to renew an acquaintance with those lost kings 
and queens who reigned so drearily in forms II and III.* 
The recent London conferences underline this result 
with painful emphasis. 

It has been brought about by the assumption that the 
simple bases of ancient civilizations and the comparatively 
simple policies and issues that the Middle Ages produced, 
are intelligible to young children because of their simplicity. 
The reverse is the case. Children are asked to step into a 
world where archbishops are eminent statesmen, and kings 
lead armies to battle, where Parliament assembles rarely 
and talks less, and where every city dwells apart. Children 
of 1r or 12 simply cannot tune in to this unsuspected 
world. They are very much creatures of the present, and 
if transported through such a looking-glass will moralize 
with less provocation and more inconsequence than the 
duchess, and burble as often as the Jabberwock. The 
simple unknown of the Middle Ages is far less intelligible 
than the complex known world of to-day. 

Some teachers, therefore, urge beginning with the present 
and working back to the past, ending in the last years of 
school life with a study of ancient cultures. This treatment, 


* For evidence on this point see articles by the present writer in the A.M.A. 
for July, 1929, and the Forum of Education, February, 1930. 


though preferable, still lays itself open to many objections. 
The change is a change of form, not of spirit ; for however 
much the order of the selected periods is reversed, the 
succession of events within that period is immutably fixed. 
Modern history might be chosen for form II, but inevitably 
the first lesson of the term deals with the French Revo- 
lution of 1789, and not the Great War of 1914. As like as 
not the opening sentence will be “In the Middle Ages. 
... If chronology is tampered with too often, the risk 
is run of impeding the development of the time sense in 
the growing child. Such a sense naturally waits upon 
maturity for its full fruition, but its growth can be 
materially promoted by repeated ranging through ex- 
tended periods of time in the history lessons. There is a 
most valuable pedagogical truth enshrined in this prefer- 
ence for the present as a starting-point, but its value lies 
not in applying it to the organization of the history course 
as a whole, but in using it for the treatment of the single 
lesson or lesson series. England bears in every town and 
county the traces of Time’s finger. By repeated reference 
to such vestiges, by ceaseless comparison of past and 
present, the history lesson will gain in significance and colour. 

Both types of periodic treatment suffer from the restric- 
tions imposed on teacher and taught alike. The teacher, 
conscious that in three short terms he has to provide his 
pupils with the only instruction they will get during their 
school career on the, to him, vitally important sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, dictates copious notes, crowds 
his canvas with a multitude of figures, and establishes to 
his own satisfaction the relatedness of Gunpowder Pilot, 
the Great Fire, the murder of Sir Edmund Berry-Godfrey, 
and the Bloodless Revolution. When August comes, he 
thankfully closes that chapter of his work with senti- 
ments akin to the village smith’s. Unfortunately his pupil 
launched upon this sea of bewildering detail, mazed by the 
cross-currents of intrigue and policy, without the pole star 
of a point of view, clutches at note or text-book and be- 
comes entirely dependent upon the written or printed 
word. Instead of finding history an adventure or inspiration, 
he becomes a repeater of second-hand judgments and staler 
opinions. This tragedy of the intellect is brought about 
by an honest but mistaken attempt to teach directly those 
values, which are the product of much intuitive thought 
through the lengthening years. At an early stage detail 
obscures, rationality bewilders. 

Incidentally, the concept of causality, on whose altar 
we sacrifice so much freshness, is itself something of a 
suspect in some philosophical circles. The order that we 
find in the universe is regarded as a projection of our own 
mental state upon phenomena, greatly facilitated by the 
creation of thought co-ordinates, such as the concepts 
of time and space. Adults think in such terms, to children 
they are jargon. All the child demands, and all he can 
assimilate, is a straightforward narrative, satisfying to 
his sense of wonder and curiosity, and one made palatable 
by rapid scene shifting and bold colour effects. Yet the 
major values of history, some of which can only be the by- 
product of the detailed study of a particular period, must 
be preserved. The ideal syllabus covers much ground often, 
and provides detailed study at the conclusion of the course, 
when the child is mentally fitted to grapple with the 
intricacies of detail. In a post-primary school the broad 
lines of the syllabus would be: 


Year I. Age 11-12. Outline of history of Great Britain. 


» II. ,, 12-13. Outline of history of Great Britain. 
„III. ,, 13-14. History of Great Britain, 1066-1603. 
» IV. ,, 14-15. History of Great Britain, 1603—1914. 


Such a plan immediately raises the problem of selection, 
(Continued on page 244) 
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the fundamental problem of all history teaching, and a 
problem which the periodic treatment glosses over. If 
in one year we are going to cover the whole range of British 
history, what are we going to leave out ? What is to be 
our canon of selection? How are we to give unity and 
coherence to our teaching ? How are we to avoid vain 
repetition as the years go by ? 


We leave out everything that the child cannot under- 
stand. Doctrinal changes, foreign policies, constitutional 
development, party intrigues and complicated successions 
are temporarily jettisoned. History appears in this first 
year as a succession of famous men and women, significant 
in the national story, and of present interest to children. 
The medieval church is glimpsed in the gentle message of 
St. Francis rather than in the fulminations and anathema 
of Innocent III; the Hundred Years’ War is a background 
for the Black Prince and Joan rather than a vexed question 
of Salic laws and tactical manoeuvres. History is deliber- 
ately falsified in order that later it may ring true. Unity 
_and coherence will be obtained by treating our little bio- 
graphies under various group titles: English saints, 
great kings and famous warriors in the Middle Ages, seamen 
and poets in the Renaissance, great parliamentarians and 
empire builders in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and the inventors and philanthropists of the modern 
period. The characteristic note of each period will thus 
be sounded without any dangerous generalizations being 
explicitly formulated. The procession of figures is marked 
on a class time chart, providing a basis for the extended 
chronology of later years, while acting at the same time as 
a corrective against the tendency of young children to 
measure time by the number of pages allotted to a given 
period by a text-book. This latter now finds its true place 
in a scheme of work. Teacher and text-book are comple- 
mentary. The continuous narrative of the one strings 
together the bright beads of pageantry fashioned by the 
other, and those text-book figures selected by the teacher 
as subject matter for lessons are hailed as old friends by 
the children, because “‘ teacher told us about them.” Every 
oral lesson is anticipated and afterwards consolidated by 
the text-book. The mind marches from vague savouring 
through quickening clarification to more or Jess permanent 
consolidation. Fact turns slowly to faculty. 


If the teacher merely repeats in one year exactly the 
topics of the previous year, the qualities claimed for this 
particular mode of treating history are of course forfeit. 
The opportunity for arid repetition that the scheme pro- 
vides has undoubtedly prejudiced conscientious teachers 
against it in the past, but the advantages to be gained are 
so great that the risk 1s worth running. Repetition is very 
easily avoided. If in the first, history has a personal note, 
in the second, the event comes into prominence. The 
Young Chevalier gives place to Jacobite toasts and the 
legend of the White Rose, Harold of Wessex yields in 
favour of the Bayeux tapestry. One year the approach 
may be through the old ballads and Shakespeare's plays 
as a variation from another year's correlation with geo- 
graphy. The Middle Ages may be treated as life in manor, 
castle, and walled town, and then as a series of epoch- 
making battles. The Tudor and Stuart periods may be 
seen through the eyes of Cabot, Columbus, Gilbert, Hawkins, 
Drake, Raleigh, the Pilgrim Fathers, Blake, Monk, and 
Hudson in one term; and next year the same period is 
unrolled as the formative period of religious thought with 
Hus, Luther, the Smithfield Martyrs, Knox, Laud, Crom- 
well, Bunyan, and Fox dominating the scene. There is 
such a huge choice, so many avenues of approach, that the 
charge of aridity can come only from the ignorant. This 
frankly impressionistic treatment of history gives the young 
child the bold colour effects his youth craves. But it leaves 
him to feel and fill in, when the time is ripe, the nuances 
that le between the golden glory of Elizabethan England, 
the strident purples of early imperialism, and the sober 
blues of constitutional advance. In the past, it has been 
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the attempt to teach prematurely and directly the subtle- 
ties of gradation that has stultified history teaching for 
so many young people. The supreme vindication of the 
thematic treatment of history as opposed to the periodic, 
is that it is in harmony with the principle of mental growth. 

The mind does not develop logically. Rational processes 
tidy up and label the more fundamental intuitional 
thought processes. All mental activity proceeds from a 
diffused apprehension—James’s ‘‘ big, booming, buzzing 
confusion ’’—to an integrated and clarified whole. While 
the extent of the mental field remains practically constant, 
it varies tremendously in intensity and clarity. Therefore 
in piling up carefully chiselled sections of history neatly one 
on top of the other, we are building not a temple in which the 
spirit of wonder can dwell, but a prison which must be 
destroyed before the mind, liberated from judgments and 
generalities not its own, can attain to the real fruits of a 
study of history. 

NoTE.—There has been no attempt in this article to 
legislate for any particular type of school. This has been 
quite deliberate. The Hadow Report deprecates the 
incarceration of any pupil in one particular school for 
the whole of his school career. It adumbrates the possi- 
bility of removal from technical to commercial, from 
senior to grammar, at almost any stage in a pupil's life 
at school. With periodic syllabuses this entailed uprooting 
and transplanting often to a totally unfamiliar historical 
environment. With a thematic treatment the disadvan- 
tages resulting from transference are reduced to a minimum. 
In secondary schools where the general school course ends 
in a formal examination, the fifth and final year of school 
life can be devoted to intensive study of the set period 
prescribed for examination. Only in the last years of school 
life can detail be seen against a general background and be- 
come a meaningful piece of study, valuable for its own sake 
as well as because a certificate depends upon its learning. 
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The Story of the People of Britain 


A SERIES OF SOCIAL HISTORIES 


In four Books. With numerous illustrations. 
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3s. 6d. 
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With 16 illustrations and a map. II, 1618- 
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Shakespeare, Mozart, and the School 
By MARGARET STEPPAT, M.A., Maria Grey Training College 


T is not alone in judging professional productions of new 
tendency that critics disagree. Quite recently, 
strangely divergent criticisms were to be read on a per- 
formance in a secondary school, where one would have 
thought the standard—for amateur young people under 
20—must be fairly certain. Yet while one read in some 
prominent newspapers eulogies of the whole performance, 
in others of similar standing one read, “To say that the 
boys sang would be an overstatement. To say that they 
acted would be misleading. But a good deal might be said 
about the folly of asking them to do such a work at all.” 
Public performances by schools are rapidly increasing 
in number, and it seems suitable that educationists and 
teachers should pause to consider the purpose of such 
displays, their place in school life and relationship to the 
outside world of artistic standards. For no one will pretend 
that the criteria employed for professional productions 
can be applied to the Speech Day play, or the Christmas 
entertainment, or the triple bill ‘‘ got up ” to raise funds 
for the library. It would be pity for the professional pro- 
duction, if that of the immature dilettant could be com- 
pared with it. And obviously this is where the two sets of 
critics mentioned above went apart. The first set, realizing 
that they were watching children, gave praise; the 
second, carrying with them only a mental image of the 
“ Magic Flute,” as they had heard it best rendered, could 
not conceal their disillusionment. It is not a case for blame, 
though it would have been wiser if the school represen- 
tative had remembered that a dramatic performance or 
concert by the school is always a social occasion and not 
an artistic one, and chosen his critics accordingly. It would 
indeed be better if this aspect of the matter were more 
universally recognized than it is. It should incline the 
mood of the audience without reducing the standard of 
the playing. This last could frequently be higher. Two or 
three guineas spent on the help of an expert producer may 
make a world of difference, and need not detract from the 
credit or spoil the fun. Parents do, after all, frequent 
theatres, and those who do are not always those who know 
best how to curb their artistic instincts in the face of an 
educational purpose. 
For, putting all thought of entertainment aside, we have 
a purpose in introducing dramatic work into school, and 
strangely enough, actors themselves, being in another 
camp, cannot always put it into words. (Very often teachers 
cannot either.) It is not merely the study of the drama, 
valuable as this is in yielding a little cosmos to be looked 
at, understood, tested as to its probability, and valued for 
its enrichment of the mental life of the observer. The 
purpose is different when it is a question of dramatic 
activity, of the presentation and interpretation of char- 
acter through the identification of self with an imaginary 
person. (It is noteworthy that a child amateur does not 
attempt to mimic. Unless other has been suggested to him, 
he evolves a new character, a projection of himself from his 
imagination.) This activity has been found by experiment 
to be of great benefit to the subject, whether the form be 
merely a hapless attempt to mime in the class-room, or a 
performance intensively rehearsed. So-called trouble- 
some children have been known to make this their only 
scrious interest in school: some have been reclaimed to 
become loyal subjects ; and especially inferiority complexes 
seem to be curable by this means. Obviously it cannot be 
merely the welcome change from sitting in a desk that can 
work such changes in one sinner that repents, not to speak 
of the ninety-nine who grow thankfully on all sorts of 
fare, including this. Dramatic activity is a means of escape 
from everyday life, and one where the dreams and imagin- 
ings have an immediate practical vent. I doubt whether 
the child realizes more. The teacher does. He knows that 


the child, in seeking the personality of the character he 
interprets, will find his own; in realizing another person 
will realize himself, in escaping from himself will more 
completely overtake himself. This is a result that brings 
in its train balance, control, self-respect. 

The members of a cast who produce in common, be it 
the most humble class-room reading that they essay, sub- 
mit themselves voluntarily to a discipline that is rarely 
broken. When the performanceis public, it has meant that 
the ‘‘ troublesome child ’’ mentioned above, who has found 
it so difficult to fall into line with his class-mates in the 
ordinary business of life, has now become one of them with- 
out sacrificing his integrity, and has found himself a gainer 
rather than a loser, in improved mental adjustment to his 
fellows, andin their respect. Itis the beginning, let us hope, 
of the habit of co-operation and forgetting of self in a common 
aim, for the one and the ninety-nine. But this practical 
dressing of the character is not all. There is a continual 
training during rehearsal in common sense and general 
intelligence, a constant discussion of how the thing would 
take place ‘‘in real life,” and a constant adaptaticn of 
these real life conditions to that restricted space and time 
in which we now find ourselves. 

True, the professional producer and actor do this too. 
But they do it for a different end, and by different means. 
Their end is wholly artistic ; ours is educational. The actor 
gets his effects by technique; children have the smallest 
interest in theatrical technique, which they find extremely 
boring. They can work by general intelligence only. But 
that is what we want of them. We are not seeking to train 
actors, but intelligent men and woman, and only use the 
smallest modicum of theatrical technique necessary to our 
purpose. 

What material shall we use for this educative purpose ? 
Shall we let the adolescent murder Shakespeare and 
Mozart to get emotional and spiritual life for himself, even 
though the full significance of either cannct possibly te 
clear to him ? Or shall we use second-class matter, in the 
hope that he may grow by it to an appreciation of the 
better ? The battle has already been fought for the study 
of poetry, and modern teachers have agreed that only the 
best, provided it is within the child’s experience and under- 
standing, shall be offered him. But much that he can 
actually imagine on the surface must be beyond his full 
comprehension, as the full and real significance of great 
works is concealed from many-adults, who are acquainted 
with them apparently. In the study of the characters of 
drama, we might well say that the views of young persons 
are immature, as they are immature on the living persons 
among whom they exist. Yet we think it well that they 
should live in the world and come gradually to an under- 
standing of their fellow-men. Why should this not be the 
case in their relationships with the persons of the drama 
also ? 

But in presenting actively an artistic work, other things 
are at stake. Here the school must decide whether it gains 
or loses by offering youthful efforts to lay minds which 
know little about education, or whether its audiences 
shall be privileged ones only. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, LTD., have issued a 1g0-page list 
of their books for secondary schools. The list is classified by 
subjects, and each section is preceded by a brief “ contents ” 
relating to the section ; there is an author and title index. 

+ + + 

Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co., according to their spring list, 
have added two new titles to their New World of Science Series, 
entitled, “ Antarctic Adventure and Research,” by Prof. Grithth 
Taylor, and “ The New Frontiers of Physics,” by Dr. Paul 
R. Heyl. 
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BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


A CONCISE ARITHMETIC 


By C. V. DURELL, M.A., and R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 


This is not a skeleton Arithmetic nor a mere abbreviation of the larger Arithmetic (tenth edition, 4s.) by 
the same authors. It is a careful adaptation of that widely-used book especially designed for use in those 
schools where it is important to cover the ground as rapidly as possible, without any sacrifice of thorough- 
ness in essentials. There are therefore no “ trimmings.” The book contains all that is generally regarded 
as constituting a school course of Arithmetic, and, as is usual in books by Messrs. Durell and Fawdry, 
the examples are varied and interesting. 


Without answers, 2s. 6d. Waith answers, 2s. 9d. 


Advanced Trigonometry 


By C. V. DURELL, M.A., 
and A. ROBSON, M.A. 


SENIOR MATHS. MASTER, MARLBOROUGH 


This is a continuation of Durell and Wright’s well-known 
Elementary Trigonometry, and completes the school course 
for mathematical specialists. It is believed that the volume 
will meet the need that teachers have long felt for a higher 
trigonometry on modern lines. A Key will also be published. 


Price 8s. 6d. “ Key,” 15s. net. 


Examples in Mechanics 


By A. ROBSON, M.A., 
and C. J. A. TRIMBLE, M.A. 


SENIOR MATHS. MASTER, CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 


Contains about 750 examples, arranged according to sub- 
jects, such as Kinematics, Friction, Harmonic Motion, 
General Elementary Dynamics. Many of the questions have 
been taken from scholarship papers, but there are also ex- 
amples of the easier type more suitable for Higher Certificate. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


L’Aventure de Ted Bopp 
By MARC CEPPI 


This is a new volume in Bell's Junior French Series It 
relates the adventures of a young Englishman sent to study 
French in France and his experiences there, which turn out 
to be a dream in the train. The story is told with Mr. Ceppi’s 
usual skill and charm. 


An English Class-Book 
By T. V. DAVIES, B.A. 


SENIOR ENGLISH MASTER, TOWYN COUNTY SCHOOL 


This volume gives a carefully chosen series of exercises by 
an experienced teacher, arranged in fifteen sections. It 
covers the whole field necessary for the language portion of 
the syllabus at the Matriculation stage. 


136 pages. Ready immediately. 


Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress 
Rendered as a dramatic reader 


By H. WALLACE HILL 


The main story has been divided into three acts and twenty- 
four scenes, while all the purely theological dialogue has been 
cut. The author has tested the version by class use over a 
number of years, and has never found it fail in providing 
him with a series of lessons in which good literature, romance, 
dramatic sense, and sheer reading were required. 


With illustrations. Ready immediately. 


Zweig: Sternstunden 


der Menschheit 


Edited by Dr. ROBERT PICK 


Three historical sketches by Stephan Zweig which should 
make stimulating reading for students of German from the 
second year upwards. There are notes, conveniently placed 
below the text, and at the end of the book very full word- 
lists are given. 


Illustrated. Price ts. 102 pages. Ready shortly. 


YOUNG PEGASUS 


A First Anthology of Verse, arranged by A. A. Le M. SIMPSON 


The principle both in selecting and arranging for this anthology has been mainly variety—to give it a wide 
enough appeal to catch every sort of child, and to make the sequence continuously interesting. The editor, 
who is Head of the English Department at Newcastle Grammar School, has for the most part selected poems 
which tell good stories, or provide colour and detail, or move to a definable rhythm. The book will be issued 
complete and also in three parts, arranged for three years’ work. [Ready shortly 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. PORTUGAL STREET LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE Incorporated Association of Head Masters and the 
teaching profession generally have suffered a severe loss 
by the death of Mr. William Ewart McClure, Headmaster 
of the Ashton-in-Makerfield Grammar School. He was a 
brother of the late Sir John McClure of Mill Hill, and a keen 
and vigorous educationist of many-sided activity. His 
career was most interesting as showing how indirect 
preparation for public office may call forth essential qualities 


of success. He was trained at the Liverpool University as 


an engineer, and was a research student in physics. He 
was called in from the University to help a headmaster of 
the Ashton-in-Makerfield Grammar School, and remained 
there to take his place, and to make the School one of the 
most efficient and best known grammar schools in the 
North of England. He had extraordinary success in teach- 
ing his pupils—both girls and boys—physics and mathe- 
matics, and sent forward to the universities a succession 
of able people who took honours degrees in these subjects. 
It was his personality that counted most. He had singular 
gifts of lucid explanation and was a “ born ” rather than 

made ” teacher. His pupils and staff had for him a sincere 
affection—it was a wreath from his former pupils that was 
in the place of honour at his funeral. He was a giver of his 
best and an inspirer of high effort in others. In 1926 he 
became president of the Head Masters’ Association. He 
was a member of the Secondary Teachers’ Panel of the 
Burnham Committee, chairman of the Salaries’ Committee, 
and an enthusiastic member of the Benevolent and Mixed 
Schools’ Committees, and for many years he was the 
chairman of the North-Western Division of the Association 
—Lancashire, Cheshire, Cumberland and Westmorland. 
His work in Lancashire was largely to establish and main- 
tain a cordial friendship between the Lancashire Committee 
with its organizers and the schools. Strong, sane, and modest, 
he was an inspirer of many and a loved friend of all who 
knew him. He never shirked a duty or omitted a kindness, 
and has left behind him the gracious memory of a happy, 
successful, and useful life. 

* + * 


GENERAL Smuts has accepted the invitation to be 
President of the British Association for the Centenary Meet- 
ing of the Association to be held in London next year. Lord 
Eustace Percy will be President of the Educational Science 
Section at the Bristol Meeting this year, September 3-10. 

+ + 

THE UNIVERSITY OF Lonpon has recently made several 
appointments under its new constitution. Mr. Maurice 
Webb, C.I.E., has been appointed Secretary to the Senate. 
He was educated at St. Paul’s School and graduated B.A. 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He has served for twenty- 
five years in the Indian Civil Service (Bombay), and in the 
course of his service has held posts in the Secretariat of the 
Bombay Government and has been Collector of various 
districts in the Presidency. He was also Chief Government 
Whip in the Legislative Assembly under the Government 
of India. Mr. S. J. Worsley, D.S.O., M.C., has been 
appointed Academic Registrar. He was educated at the 
County School, Bodmin, University College, Nottingham, 
and King’s College, London, and holds the degree of B.A. 
(London.) He was on War Service (1914-20) in France, 
Ireland, and India. From 1922-23 he was President of the 
Union Society at King’s College, and from 1923-24 Warden 
of University College Hall, Ealing. In December, 1923, he 
was appointed Senior Secretary in the Academic Depart- 
ment of the University and Deputy Academic Registrar. 
Since March, 1928, he has been Deputy Education Officer, 
Hampshire. Mr. S. H. Shurrock has been promoted Secre- 
tary to the Matriculation and School Examinations Council. 
He has been Secretary in the University Extension Depart- 
ment of the University since 1912, and Deputy Extension 
Registrar since 1921. He holds the degree of M.A. (Oxford). 
Mr. R. B. P. Wallace (Cambridge) has accepted appoint- 


ment as Superintendent of Examinations. He was educated 
at Aldenham School and Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and graduated M.A. and LL.B. He was called to the Bar 
in 1920. During the War he served overseas in the ranks 
of the R.N.A.S. and afterwards the R.A.F. From 1923 to 
1928 he was Junior Secretary in the External Department 
of the University, and since 1928 he has been Chief Clerk 
at King’s College Hospital. 
s * $ 
Miss Matitpa A. Ewan, M.A., Principal Teacher of 
Modern Languages in Fraserburgh Academy, has been 
appointed to be one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools 
by the Scottish Education Department. She has been 
assigned to the general staff of the Western Division. 
x * + 


Miss J. M. H. McCaıc, present Headmistress of Birken- 
head High School (Girls’ Public Day School Trust), has 
been appointed Headmistress of Sydenham High School 
(Girls’ Public Day School Trust), as from the beginning of 
the Autumn Term, 1930. 

= * £ 

WHEN a brilliant but comparatively unknown man, Donald 
MacAlister, was appointed Principal of Glasgow University, 
over twenty-two years ago, more thought was given to 
the breaking of a tradition that went back through the 
four and a half centuries of the university's life by the 
appointment of a layman than to the man appointed. In 
the intervening years Dr. Donald has become Sir Donald, 
and taken an outstanding place in the administrative 
concerns, not only of his own University but of the Uni- 
versities of Great Britain. Now with his election as the 
successor of the late Lord Rosebery to the Chancellorship 
of the University, he breaks another precedent by being the 
first Principal to ascend the Chancellor’s chair. The danger 
of such an appointment is that a Chancellor who knows 
the working of the University from the inside may be 
tempted to be actively interfering to an extent that makes 
his successor’s position difficult. But Sir Donald is a wise 
man, and his remarks on the tactfulness of Lord Rosebery 
show that he himself has no intention of making any 
mistakes of that kind. Happily there is a sphere of real 
usefulness for a man of wide knowledge and experience in 
University affairs outside the ordinary academic routine, 
and Glasgow is fortunate in having at its service as a 
supreme elder statesman a Chancellor like Sir Donald 
MacAlister. 

$ $ $ 

CHARLES KENNETH ScoTT-MONCRIEFF was born in 
September, 1889. He was a scholar of Winchester and of 
the University of Edinburgh. He served in the War in the 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, was wounded in the foot 
and unable to return to the front. He became private 
secretary to Lord Northcliffe and one of the staff of The 
Times. But his chief claim to fame is the wonderful series 
of translations that he produced with equal diligence and 
accuracy of Marcel Proust, Stendahl, and Pirandello. 
“ A Ja recherche du Temps perdu ” is a work in ten volumes, 
and Scott-Moncrieff had just finished correcting the proofs 
of the ninth volume when he died in Rome on February 28, 
1930. He has created a new standard of translation, and 
was the chief of a school of writers which included men like 
J. Lewis May, V. B. Holland, Richard Aldington, Hamish 
Miles, H. Wynne Finch, and R. S. Garnett. When we think 
that thirty years ago the average price for translating a long 
novel was £30 we can scarcely wonder that the work was 
so atrociously done. In translating French verse into 
English verse Swinburne and John Payne were masters, 
and in less important work Andrew Lang and Austin 
Dobson. But the average was deplorably low and it is 
due to the increased attention given to modern languages in 
our schools that this improvement has taken place. 

ONLOOKER. 
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TREASURIES OF MODERN PROSE 


Selected by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 


An entirely new series of attractively produced books designed to help senior scholars to 
appreciate some of the excellencies of modern prose writers and to provide for school reading 
prose texts that have hitherto not been avatlable in a cheap form. ene following two titles have 
gust been added to the series : 


MODERN SHORT PLAYS. By JOHN DRINKWATER, SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 
LADY GREGORY, LAURENCE BINYON, ‘ SAKI” (H. H. MUNRO), EDEN 
PHILPOTTS, LORD DUNSANY. 


THE CUTE COYOTE AND OTHER ANIMAL STORIES. By E. THOMPSON SETON. 


Previously published 
SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WORKS OF J. M. BARRIE 
SELECTIONS FROM THE PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE. 


KRAG, THE KOOTENAY RAM AND OTHER ANIMAL STORIES. By 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 


MODERN DETECTIVE STORIES. By various writers. 
Price 2s. per volume. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF PRECIS : 
WRITING By E. M. PALSER, M.A. 3 


These books are suitable for pupils in Middle and Upper Forms. The exercises include 
papers set at various public examinations. 


Book I. Limp Cloth, 2s. 3d. Book II. Limp Cloth, 2s. 
i Cloth Boards 2s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. 


Book I. Part r, ís. 6d. Part 2, ís. 9d. Book III. Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW REGIONAL MAP BOOKS | 


By V. C. SPARY, B.Se. i 
Nothing quite like these books has appeared before. They are designed to stimulate pupils ? 
taking a course în school geography to a more active response. 
I. The Americas. 1s. III. Africa and Europe. 1s. 
II. Asia and Australasia. 1s. IV. The Regions of Britain and the 
World. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH READERS 


By G. M. BENNETT and E. PEYRE 


€ These readers are intended to provide thoroughly interesting and up-to-date reading matter 
for pupils in the second and subsequent years of a four or five years’ course. They have been 
specially prepared to march side by side with the “ Active French Course.” 


Book I. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 9d. Boox II. Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 
10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the March Competition is ‘‘ Agricola,” | 
proxime accessit, ‘‘ Dane.” ! 


The winner of the February Competition was Mr. H. 
Cradock Watson, c/o Martin’s Bank, but the prize goes to 
Mr. H. Swinburn Ward, 29 Dalebury Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W. 17. 

We classify the eighty versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Agricola, Dane, Lacy, L. W. H., Hippeus, Pastéque, 
H. S. W., Hippeidon, St. Mary’s, Tula, Magister, 
H. S. W. (II), Urbanus, Desdichado, M. H., D. N., 
Mütchen, Fleetwood, Blackheath, Chardonne, 
M. R., Chateau d'If, V. N., J. E. M., Leo, E. R.S., 
Cadwal, Willan, Olim, T. E. C., Constance, Katty 
Ann, Bodley, Hibernia, Anna Knowles-Merritt, 
Chateau d'If (II), I. A. M., Ardconaig, F. W. M., 
B. M. M., Excelsior, Remembrance, Aeneas, Noot, 
Espèrance, Leo (Doric). 


Class II.—M. K., Squib, Puck, L. L., Trivia, E. H. T., W. A. M. 
Standish, C. D. S., Mnemosyne, Malta, Cormac, 
M. L., Pimpernel, Deedletwee, I. G. M., Nedgus, 
W.O., D. W., Marcion, S. A. G., Spes, S. C., M. W., 
J. A. Randall, M. J. B., Mary Mason, M. V.S., 
Pierre, L. C., M. B. S., Sylvia, L. M. P., Wanderer. 


PoEM BY SULLY-PRUDHOMME 


Ic1-Bas 


Ici-bas tous les lilas meurent, 

Tous les chants des oiseaux sont courts ; 

Je réve aux étés qui demeurent 
Toujours... 


Ici-bas les lèvres effleurent 

Sans rien laisser de leur velours ; 

Je rêve aux baisers qui demeurent 
Toujours... 


Ici-bas tous les hommes pleurent 

Leurs amitiés ou leurs amours ; 

Je réve aux couples qui demeurent 
Toujours. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ AGRICOLA ” 


HERE 


Here all the lilacs fade too fast ; 

Too short the songs in woodland ways ; 

I dream of summers that shall last 
Always. . 


Here all lips touch, but when ‘tis past 

No sweetness of their velvet stays ; 

I dream of kisses that shall last 
Always. . . 


Here all men mourn their loves that passed, 
The friendships of their early days ; 
I dream of pledges that shall last 

Always. 


Proxime accessit 


Here fades the lilac’s sweet allure, 

Brief is the song-birds’ joyous lay ; 

I dream of summers that endure 
For aye. 


Here lips on lips can but ensure 

A transient thrill that dies away ; 

I dream of kisses that endure 
For aye. 


Here friends and lovers insecure, 

Weep that their loves so soon decay ; 

1 dream of those whose loves endure 
For aye. 


We debated long about a division into three classes, but 
gave it up, because any second group in Class 1 would imply 


an inferiority that does not appear in the work. Therefore 


we left a crowd in First Class. 


In Class II those competitors figure who did not bestow 
so much care on the metre and rhyme scheme. As usual in 
these pages, there were no bad translations, but more work 


was needed on form. 


“ Lacy ” sent a fine version, but to our regret the last 
verse was too far-fetched for so simple and direct a 


complaint : 
On earth, men weep the fates that blast 
Their friendship’s or their passion’s play ; 
I dream of those whose loves will last 
For aye. 


“L. W. H.” would have won easily if his rhyme-scheme 
had been that of the original, but his a and c do not preserve 


the same vowel sound in each verse. 


‘“ Hippeus ” had to help his rhyme with a portmanteau 
word—updried—a pity, because I dream of summers that 
abide was a pleasant change from the many that remain. 
“ Urbanus ” “ Hippeidon,”’ *‘ Pastéque,’’ and a few others 


also play on abide. 


“ Pastéque’s ” beautiful version is commended, but its 
chance of a prize depended on there being no satisfactory 


version which preserved the form of the original. 


He calls 


‘‘this charming poem a LITTLE BRUTE from the rhyming 
translator’s point of view.” We could not have suspected: 
that he had found it difficult at all, so sweetly do his lines 


flow. We quote one verse : 
O here below all men, with tears undried, 


Lament their vanished love or vanished friend , 
I muse on those twin hearts which shall abide, 


World without end. 


We would have liked “ H. S. W’s ” First Thought better 
if he had used a word of two syllables in place of Evermore 
for his refrain. Otherwise it was a good version; we did 
not like the Second Thought so well on account of the 


far-fetched word forlore : 


With us all men their tears are blending 
For friendships lost and loves forlore : 
I dream of unions still unending 
Evermore. 
“ Hippeidon’s ” 
faith : 
Here, all mourn loves that died, 
Or friends of other days ; 
O for a faith that will abide 
Always. 


’ 


“ Chardonne ’ 
simplicity by the word graze : 
On earth no lips retain 
The velvet which they graze. 


last verse uses the ambiguous word 


spoilt a version of charming and direct 


His own witty comment is a quotation from Horace: 


‘“ Brevis esse laboro obscurus fio.” 


“ Blackheath ” sends us a version written, many years 
ago, by a friend, ‘‘M.H.D.N.”’ We agree that it is good, 
but it owes its low-class position to a mistake which has 
been far too common among competitors, that of translating 
Leurs amitiés ou leurs amours as if physical death were 
meant ; there is no such indication; friendship, and love are 


dead, but not necessarily friend or lover. 


We were gratified by several nice letters. “ L. W. H.” 
accuses us of loving German best. Yes, German verse 
pleases us more than does French verse: it is far more 
suggestive. We think the greatest pleasure given by poetry 
is that instant co-operation it arouses in the reader. In 
French verse we tind this rarely. There are splendid 
passages, but we find ourselves standing outside and 


(Continued on page 254) 
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NEW VOLUMES 


aN 


SIR A.T. QUILLER-COUCH'S 


KINGS TREASURIES $ 
OF LITERATURE | 


195 Titles. 


NO HIGHER PRICE THAN Is. 4d. 


48-page Prospectus Post Free. ) 
NO. q 
188. POISON ISLAND. By ‘Q’ .. bs 256 pp. Ils. 4d. 
189. DICKENS AND DAUDET. .._. 256 pp. 1s. 4d. ) 
Edited by John Garrett, M.A. Compares and contrasts the 
two writings. 
190. SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Book I 256 pp. Is. 4d. | 
Edited by Guy N. Pocock, M.A. 
191. DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE _... 256 pp. 1s. 4d. 
By R. L. Stevenson. Edited by W. F. Corpe, B.A 
192. HUDSON: BIRDS OF WING i 256 pp. Is. 4d. ) 
Edited by H. F. B. Fox, B.A. ( 
193. JOHN MILTON . 256 pp. 1s. 4d. 
Edited by A. E. Roberts, M. A. Includes famous essays on 
Milton and a selection from the poet’s work. ) 
194. SANDALS OF PEARL . 192 pp. 1s. 4d. 


By Edith Howes. An enchanting tale for the younger 
boys and girls. 


195. ALICE IN WONDERLAND, with the 
HUNTING OF THE SNARK, &c. 192 pp. 1s. 4d. 
By Lewis Carroll. 


Published earlier in the year. 


NO. NO. 
181. Plays from Greek Myths Is. 4d. 184. Plays for Middle Forms 1s. 4d. 
182. Idylls of the King Is. 4d. 185. From Earth to Moon 1s. 4d. 
183. The March of Poetry  1s.4d. 186. Norse Legends 1s. 4d. 
No. 187. Adventure and Exploration in South America ls. 4d. 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. = 
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admiring, whereas in English and in German poetry we find 
our mind lighting up and making the best of its own 
farthing dip. 

“Lacy ” asks us whether we do not dread throwing the 
Apple of Discord! Yes, sometimes, but what can we do ? 
Besides, we are getting used to it, and in the last extremity 
we could always flee to the support trench, The Editor's 
decision ts final! “H. S. W.” thanks “ Fidelis ” for his 
explanation of the rhyme sequence in the last German 
poem. 

We have no space to quote a delightful hors concours free 
version sent by “ Leo,” who acquires merit by adding mirth 
to our task. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from “De la 
Benevolencia en Literatura,’’ by Rafael Altamira. (Estu- 
dios de Critica literaria y artística. Madrid, Libreria 
Fernado Fe.) 


No consiste la benevolencia, entiéndase bien, en negar los 
defectos y en desconocer las diferencias de valor que distingue 
unas obras de otras ; sino en ver lo bueno que cada una de ellas 
tiene, en saberlo gozar, aislándolo de lo malo y sin hacerle perder 
nada de su fuerza estética, y en no vincularlo 4 ninguna propiedad 
invariable de la producción artística. Si es verdad, por ejemplo, 
que un estilo puede tener belleza dentro de la incorreccisn—por 
su energia, por su fuerza plasmadora, por el jugo ideal de su 
espontánea frescura—ne por eso hemos de negar la belleza propia, 
exclusiva, de un estilo correcto, que tiene en su forma, en su musica, 
y no en otra cualidad, elementos bastantes para impresionar y 
atraer; y, por tanto, no nos empejyiaremos en proclamar como ley 
el descuido del lenguaje tan solo porque hay estilos descuidados 
que son bellos. Hoy se propende demasiado 4 negar el valor de lo 
que se llama retórica; y aunque la explicación de esto se halle 
y se justifique plenamente en los excesos de brilliantez de una 
oratoria que tuvo su época, exagerar la reacción es privarnos 
de bellezas especiales que cada idioma lleva consigo, por su propia 
indole. Se advierte esto muy bien en las traducciones. Hay una 
gran parte de las obras literarias que sigue siendo bella aunque 
cambie mucho el medio de expresion, y por eso tanta gente que 
ignora el griego puede gozar con la lectura de la Odisea y la 
Iliada ; pero hay otra parte que jamás gozará sino quien puede 
leer los armoniosos versos del poeta heleno en el idioma en que 
fueron escritos. 


Initials, oy @ nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send veal names 
for publication tf necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize move than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries, which must be accompanied by the coupon 
printed on page 280, must reach the office by the first post, 
on April 15, 1930, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE Epitor,’’ The 
Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


At the Cardiff Medical School important work is being done by 
Dr. Shaxby and Mr. Gage on the qualities of hearing needed for 
the successful location of aeroplanes. 

+ + + 


In the two high schools of Cardiff fees are charged, but the 
four municipal secondary schools are free. Fees now received 
amount to £6,480 a year. A motion to abolish fees was lost at 
the last meeting of the Cardiff Education Committee. 

+ * * 


Presenting a batch of police recruits recently at Cardiff, the 
Chief Constable said that most of them had been to secondary 
schools, a number of them had matriculated, and two had 
first-class army school certificates. 

$ + + 

Mr. Thomas McHowatt, appointed Director of Education for 
Cardiff less than a year ago, has just died. Educated at Man- 
chester University and the Manchester College of Technology, 
he acted as Inspector of Schools in Cardiff from 1917 to 1920, 
when he became Assistant Director of Education. 
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Prize Essay Competition 
A NEW DEPARTURE 


There was a record number of entrants in the March 
competition, and one feels sure that when the inducements 
offered in these competitions by The Journal of Education 
and School World come to be more widely known, this 
gratifying record will continue to increase. Schools that 
had on former occasions entered pupils again came forward 
and several institutions were represented for the first time. 
Candidates from any one school are limited to three by the 
conditions of the competition, and in only one case was that 
number inadvertently exceeded. If only the three best 
essays in the opinion of the teacher are submitted by any 
one school, a good average of merit over all should be 
secured ; and certainly the quality of the essays sent in on 
this occasion was of a high order. Trifling mistakes and 
slips in such matters as grammar and spelling were rare, 
and in judging, one was able to pass at once to the more 
important aspects of the essays—arrangement, logical 
development, originality, good sense, scope, style, and 
arresting interest. 

Apart from minor blunders, there were instances of the 
too ambitious use of words, and here and there a tendency 
to highly-coloured phraseology, though scarcely to fine 
writing. Seldom were there two essays on the same subject, 
and the themes were rarely commonplace. This, while 
giving a pleasing variety to the work of adjudication, by no 
means lessened its difficulty. ‘‘ The survival of the fittest ; 
which is fittest to survive ? ” the subject of one essay, may 
be taken to symbolize that difficulty ; for debates on the 
‘“ pros and cons ” of certain problems, biographical, his- 
torical, and literary matter, descriptive themes, medita- 
tions, and rhapsodies, had to be placed side by side and their 
treatment and merits weighed in the balance. Country 
walks, holiday excursions, fairs, were examples of easier 
subjects which might be dealt with in a trite or an original 
way. The pen of a master craftsman could make much of 
these, for there may be fine carving on a cherrystone ; but, 
while consummate mastership was scarcely attained by the 
writers on such subjects, the best were not unworthy of 
comparison with others on more ambitious themes. To the 
latter class belonged such subjects as, ‘‘ In defence of youth,” 
“ The inward eye of solitude,” “ Poetry and painting as 
forms of artistic expression.” It will perhaps be conceded 
that, unless exceptional ability is shown in the treatment of 
easier subjects, the best essays will probably be those on 
subjects requiring fairly wide reading and observation, or 
where careful argument and sound judgment are called for. 
A subject of intermediate difficulty, well thought out, aptly 
illustrated, and brought to a logical conclusion would be 
the ideal one for school purposes. In fairness to their 
writers, however, it should be stated that some of the best 
essays in the March series were quite worthy of publication. 

Notes on some of these may be of interest and use. They 
were fairly representative of the various categories under 
which the subjects fell. The first prize was awarded to 
Margot Heinemann, Brighton, for a conspicuously suc- 
cessful essay on ‘‘ The Romances of Shakespeare,” which 
showed careful discrimination, real insight, and maturity 
of stvle. The second prize was gained by Charles H. Blake, 
Bristol. He dealt with that ticklish question in aesthetics, 
‘‘Is a picture beautiful when no one is looking at it? ” 
One thought of the contrasting dicta ‘‘ Full many a flower 
is born to blush unseen,” and Hamlet’s ‘‘ There is nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so’’! But, 
whatever one’s own conclusion, one was impressed by the 
carefully adduced illustrations of great paintings, and the 
masterly way in which the writer argued that the reaction 
to an emotional appeal was a purely personal experience. 
The third prize in the competition went to Agnes Tucker, 
Beckenham, for an essay on ‘ Popular Superstitions.” 
Her range of illustrations embraced the folk-lore of Greece 
and Rome, the beliefs, savage or civilized, of Africa, India, 

(Continued on page 256) 
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Practical Hints 


on the Teachin 
of Shorthan 


Investigation, experiment, research—that is the 
keynote of this age of progress. ‘Teaching methods 
in all subjects have been radically modified and 
improved. Shorthand teaching has advanced no less 
than the teaching of other subjects. 

In this series of announcements we give brief notes 
on the fundamentals of Shorthand teaching, and in 
particular, of the teaching of Gregg Shorthand. 


Interest, Keenness, 
Enthusiasm 


Maximum progress in any study ie made when the students 
are keenly interested, enthusiastic and happy in their work. 
Shorthand-writing is a form of skill in which a justifiable pride 
may be taken, and shorthand teachers are fortunate in having 
abundant opportunities for stimulating the interest and en- 
thusiasm of their students. 

Writing has been described as the greatest invention of man- 
kind—it provides the means of transmitting and storing know- 
ledge ; it has contributed tremendously to the progress of civili- 
zation—and shorthand is the highest and most skilful form of 
writing. By the ancients it was so highly esteemed that several 
of the Roman Emperors not only admired it, but actually learned 
shorthand and taught it to their children. By the modern world 
it is appreciated for its educational value, and for its utility as a 
personal accomplishment, a commercial asset, and a means of 
livelihood. Teachers and students can congratulate themselves on 
teaching and learning the “ lithe and noble art ” of shorthand. 

With this mental attitude as the background of the study, 
pupils can hardly fail to be enthusiastic and to make satisfactory 
progress. 

The Gregg teacher is especially fortunate in this respect, 
because the characteristic features, merits, and claims of the 
system make an outstanding appeal to students. Gregg students 
are rightly proud of the fact that theirs is a British system 
which has become the universal system of America, is widely 
taught throughout the British Empire, and is now by far the 
most popular system in the world. They are encouraged by the 
brilliant records of achievement established by young Gregg 
writers who captured the World’s Shorthand Championship in 
the last five consecutive competitions and gained the highest 
awards ever granted by a public examining body in the British 
Isles—the 200 words a minute certificate of the National Union 
of Teachers. 

The ease of the system; its smooth, fluent movements, 
which demand only a simple development of the handwriting 
skill already possessed; the rapidly-acquired power of self- 
expression in a new medium—all these features are at the 
disposal of the teacher for maintaining interest and for securing 
outstanding results. 


An Invitation 


Teachers, heads of schools, organizing masters and educational 
administrators are cordially invited to utilize our service and 
co-operation in the formation of Gregg Shorthand Classes. We 
offer, free of charge and free of obligation, Teachers’ Courses 
of Lessons in Gregg Shorthand, and shall be happy to send you 
particulars on request. 


The Grëgg Publishing Company Ltd. 


11, Kern House, Kingsway. London. W.C.2 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


We shall be glad to send for inspection 
- copies of any of the following books : 
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GEOGRAPHY 


A NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 
By M. I. Newbigin, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With Maps, 
Graphs, and Illustrations. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS By M.I. Newbigin, 
D.Sc. With Maps. Third TARRO. os. 6d. 


DE MARTONNE’S SHORTER PHYSICAL 
GRAPHY Translated from the French by E. D. Laborde. 
Diagrams and Illustrations. Third Impression. 7%, 64. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL GRAMMAR By O. O. Carter 
MA. Maps Second Impression. 3s. 6d. 


College, Oxford, and G. M. Morgan, M.A. 


ENGLISH 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN PRÉCIS AND 
GENERAL ENGLISH By H. R. Harries, B.A. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 


wi COMPANION POETS Edited by §. 8. Sopwith, 
A. 2s 


. 6d. each 
TENNYSON 
(Seventh Impression) 
THE COMPANION SHAKESPEARE Edited by J. A. 
Green and Kenneth N. Bel, M.A. Twelve Plays 
available. Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 64d. 


CHRISTOPHERS’ ENGLISH TEXTS Edited by D. C. 
Somervell, M.A. 10d. 


THE MONMOUTH REBELLION 
THE LANDING OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE 


90000008000 0000000 0o00 00 0000000000000000 


HISTORY 
THE ADVENTURE OF MAN : A Brief History of the 
World By F. C. Happold, M.A. IHustrations and 
Maps. Third Impression. 3s. 
THE NAVAL SIDE OF BRITISH HISTORY By 
Geoffrey Callender, M.A. Illustrations. Fifth rat 
pression. 4s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL IDEAS By0.R.M 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Mary 
-Morris, M.A. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


THE GREAT HISTORIANS: An Anthology of British 
History By Kenneth N. Bell, M.A. Fellow of rege 
e 6d. 


` 
OOOOCOOOOCCOCOODOOCOOOOC0OCO0O0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000s 


SCIENCE 


P Slada 


DIVINITY 


THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND By 8. M. E. Troo 
M.A. Limp Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. iin 


‘A MODERN HANDBOOK TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By R. B. Henderson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Write for Complete Catalogue. 


0S OOO OHHH OOHHHSHOHHOHSHSSHOHHHSHHSHSHSHSHSSHSHSSHHSHSHSHHHHSHHOHHOHHSHESOHHO HE SHEEOEOs 


22 Berners Street, London, W. 1 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM By A. B.A. 
B.Sc. Third Impression. á P 6d. 


EVOLUTION, HEREDITY, AND VARIATION An 
Introduction to Biology. By D. Ward Cutler, M.A. 3s. 


» 
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and China, and such rites in our own history as trial by 
ordeal. Her conclusion was that superstitions were the 
relics of ancient customs. Nora Bunting, London, submitted 
an informative, nicely descriptive, and racy essay on 
“Poultry Farming.” Virile composition and adequate 
knowledge were evident in the essay by Annie E. E. 
Dawson, London, on ‘‘ The Characteristics of Marlowe ”’ ; 
and Margaret Greaves, Worcester, sent in a pleasing reverie 
on “ Hic iacet.” Her examples of epitaphs, perhaps super- 
abundant, ranged from the pathetic to the humorous. 
Interesting studies in the dialects of Norfolk, Dorset, and 
Worcester were submitted ; one of them, a clever piece of 
work, took the form of an imitation of the language and 
style of Mary Webb’s “ Precious Bane.” Muriel C. 
Henderson’s essay on “ Silence ’’ was a well rounded-off 
study; and Bettina Eve’s ‘‘ Music ” had great charm. It 
was a rhapsody rather than an ordinary essay, prolific in 
imagination and range of language. Both were London 
students. 

While it is obviously impossible to give particulars of all 
the essays entered for the competition, what has been said 
should suffice to give some idea of the variety and high 
quality of the work done. One feels sure that the stimulus 
lent by this competition to an important branch of school 
work is of distinctly educative value. 


The Editors wish to announce a new departure in the 
Essay Competition which will begin with the competing 
essays for June, 1930. Two prizes of the value of First, 
£1 1s., and Second, 15s., will be offered to Senior 
Candidates; and two of the value of First, 15s., and 
Second, 10s., to Junior Candidates. The age will be for 
Seniors 14 years, and for Juniors 14 yearsand under. In 
future, therefore, candidates must clearly state on the 
cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 


N.B.—(1) No Candidate shall be entitled to more than 
one prize in any calendar year. (2) No school shall submit 
more than three essays in any one competition. 

The following is a classified list of the entrants for the 
March competition : 


Class I (in order of merit).—First Prize: Margot Heine- 
mann, Brighton; Second Prize: Charles Henry Blake, 
Bristol; Third Prize: Agnes Tucker, Beckenham; Annie 
E. E. Dawson, London; Nora Bunting, London; Margaret 
Greaves, Worcester ; Muriel Christine Henderson, London ; 
Bettina Eve, London; Hilary Carruthers, Reigate; 
Marjorie Emily Greening, Nottingham; Lois Biddle, 
Brighton ; Gertrude Mary Somerville Caldwell, Berkham- 
sted; May Walsh, Sunderland; Peggy Stubbs, Herne 


Bay; Robert Carter Potter, Preston; Eric Standen 
Parkington, Preston; Margaret Rosemary Seddon, 
Clevedon. 


Class II (in alphabetical order).—Nancy Joyce Ashley- 
Phillips, Clevedon; Marjorie Joyce Biddell, Parkstone, 
Dorset ; Margaret Brook, Huddersfield ; Heather Chadwick, 
Parkstone, Dorset ; Eva Charlton, Morpeth ; Pearl Childs, 
Gravesend ; Rosemary Clarke, Parkstone, Dorset ; Barbara 
Dawson, London; Rigby Hardaker, Holyhead; Joan 
Harmer, Beckenham; Elsie Ellerington Herron, Morpeth ; 
Marian Johnson, West Kirby; Frederick Gornall Jones, 
Preston; Sylvia Krischbaum, London; Mary Lynn, 
Morpeth; Nancy Osenton, Gravesend; Doris Pitts, 
London; Marjorie Stevens, Sunderland. 


Class IIT (in alphabetical order).—Dorothy Connelly, 
Gravesend; Daviona Kirkpatrick Coutts, Berkhamsted ; 
Olive Crangle, Sunderland; Barbara Harmer, London ; 
Gladys Hickman, Beckenham ; Barbara Hocknell, Hudders- 
field; Marjorie Inman, Huddersfield; Joan Kearney, 
Hillingdon ; Mary Manuel, Leeds; Gertie Miller, Sunder- 
land; Mildred Nichols, Middlesbrough; Peggy Parry 
Okeden, Teddington; Ruth Pentony, Teddington; Wini- 
fred E. Perdoe, West Kirby; Gladys E. Potter, West 
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Kirby ; Peggy Rutherford, Sunderland ; Katharine Malins 
Smith, Bradford; Joan Maud Towell, Hillingdon; Eliza- 
beth Nancy Vaughan, Tenbury Wells, Worcester; M. 
White, Sunderland; Sarah Eleanor Williams, Holyhead ; 
Murla Yates, London. 


Essays for the next competition must be sent in by 
June 6, 1930. 


On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 
1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This ts essential.) 
3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school : 

(a) Confirming the candidate's age ; 


(b) That the essay is the bona fide work of the 
candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 


The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


FETE AT BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (UNIVERSITY OF 
Lonpon).—The students of Bedford College are organizing a fête 
to take place on May 17, with the object of raising money to 
help to pay the cost of their new building, necessitated by the 
rapid increase in numbers since the College was first built. Among 
other things, it is hoped to have a pageant and a number of stalls 
for the sale of articles of various kinds. The students would be 
most grateful for any assistance either in furnishing the stalls or 
in any other way. 

+ s $ 

Messrs. Mac{ĒILLaAN & Co., Ltp., have brought together in a 
16-page pamphlet the titles of their recent works on economics, 
politics, banking, and sociology. The list includes a new work 
by F. S. Oliver, one by the Hon. J. G. Latham on Australia and 
the British Commonwealth, another by Dr. Paul Einzig on the 
suggested bank for international settlements, and several 
standard volumes. 

s $ $ 

The list of books to be issued during the first half of this year 
by Messrs. METHUEN & Co., LTD., is a substantial illustrated 
pamphlet of nearly sixty pages. The section on travel books 
includes fifteen books of the nature of guides to parts of Great 
Britain and the Continent, while the science promises some useful 
translations on modern Physics. 

$ 

We have received from Messrs. GEORGE G. HaRRAP & Co., 
LTD., their list of spring books. Among the works of topical 
interest we notice one by Lord Melchett on Imperial economic 
unity and another on India, by Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, member of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. Geographers will be interested 
in Alice Garnett’s ‘‘ Geographical Interpretation of Topographical 
Maps.” 

+ s $ 

In the February issue of The Periodical, the editors of the 
“ Oxford Dictionary ” ask for quotations for words from com- 
mutate to counter, L to laymanship, and maar to Mazzinist of 
dates earlier than those given, for inclusion in forthcoming 
Supplements to the Dictionary. | 


e 


The Bursar of Cheltenham College points out that the “ James 
of Hereford ” Scholarship is for boys born or brought up in 
Herefordshire. An unfortunate printer’s error in the March issue 
made it appear that the Scholarship was open to another county. 


THE RoyaL DRAWING SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION, APRIL, 1930. 
—The forty-first Annual Exhibition of Young People’s Drawings 
organized by the Royal Drawing Society will open at the Guild- 
hall on Tuesday, April 1. Unique in character, it shows how 
children describe what interests them in their early life, and how 
the keenest of them grapple with the more difficult school studies 
of their later years. The Exhibition, which is free to the public, 
will remain open until Wednesday, April 9. 
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A Popular Series of 


Elementary Science Books 


SCIENCE 


HESE attractive books on elementary 

science are written in simple language that 
will be readily understood by young pupils, and 
yet are technically accurate in every detail. 
Plenty of scope is provided for experimental 
work which can be carried out by the pupils 
with simple and inexpensive apparatus. The 
books are printed in clear type on good paper 
and profusely illustrated in black and white. 


FIRST SERIES 
by A. T. McDougall, B.A., B.Sc. 


I. NATURE’S GIANT FORCES 
(Properties of Matter, 1.) 2s. 


2. NATURE’S WONDROUS LAWS 
(Properties of Matter, 2.) 2s. 


3. NATURE’S MYSTIC MOVEMENTS 
(Heat, Light, and Sound.) 2s. 6d. 


4. THE WONDERS OF ELECTRICITY 
2s. 6d. 


5. THE MARVELS OF CHEMISTRY 
2s. 6d. 


SECOND SERIES 


by W. Buller Little 


I. SCIENCE IN THE HOME 
An interesting description of the application of 
Science to the home. 2s. 6d. 

2. SCIENCE IN THE COUNTRY 


Describes the practical application of science to 
rural industries, especially farming, horticulture, 
and dairying. (Ready shortly.) 

3. SCIENCE IN THE CITY 
Science in the development of city activities and 
comforts. (Ready shortly.) 


Each in crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated 


Detwiled prospectuses of the above books will be sent 
post free on request 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
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These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
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Education in the Estimates 


The estimate of the expenditure of the Board of 
Education in 1930 is £45,495,653. The sum voted for 
1929 was £41,649,899. That somewhat elusive person 
who is sometimes called the plain man might therefore 
naturally conclude that these figures show an increase 
of £3,845,754 in educational expenditure. The plain 
man would be wrong, however; and the reasons why 
are to be found in a memorandum* on the estimates 
presented to Parliament by the president of the Board 
of Education. This document, including an appendix 
giving an abstract of the grant regulations, runs to 
twenty-six pages, and, being in itself a kind of summary, 
is somewhat difficult to summarize. We will, however, 
do our best to direct attention to some of the more 
salient features of a highly interesting pamphlet. 

Endeavouring first of all to discover what has been 
the actual increase in expenditure, we find that a sum 


of £36,000 in respect of Welsh Intermediate Education 


has been transferred from the vote for universities, 
colleges, &c., to the Board’s vote, and therefore repre- 
sents merely a paper increase. Thus the total increase, 
instead of being £3,845,754, is £3,809,754. But of this 
sum {2,123,754 is the amount actually due to the 
development and normal growth of the education 
services, the remaining {1,686,000 being attributable to 
changes in financial arrangements brought about by 
the Local Government Act of last year. This seems to be 
a large sum, but the reason why it cannot be regarded as 
a real increase is that the Board’s grant depends in 
part on the product of a sevenpenny rate. Under the 
Act referred to above, the total exemption from rating 
of agricultural land and the partial exemption of 
certain other classes of property has reduced the rateable 
values of the hereditaments liable to education rates. 
The decrease in the amount of the rate tends to increase 


* Memorandum on the Board of Education Estimates, 1930. 
H.M. Stationery Office. Cmd. 3501. 6d. net. 
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the Board’s grant, but this is merely a transfer of ex- 
penditure from local to national sources. The Board 
estimates the amount at {£966,000 for 1930, and, as 
the local authorities have not been slow to realize, it 
is a surprising result of the de-rating proposals that a 
sum of nearly a million pounds has been added to the 
grants paid by the Government towards elementary 
education. But this is not the whole story. An annual 
payment of £807,000, known as “‘ Residue Grant,” ‘or 
more popularly as “ whiskey money,” has hitherto been 
made by the Exchequer out of the Consolidated Fund 
direct to local education authorities in aid of higher 
education. This is discontinued as a revenue specially 
assigned for this purpose, and so an equivalent sum 
has to be added to the Board’s vote. As only go per 
cent of the full amount will be paid in 1930, the net 
effect is an addition of £720,000. This, added to the 
£966,000 already referred to, makes the £1,686,000 
mentioned above. 

According to the memorandum, then, the sum of 
£2,123,754, and not £3,845,754, is the real increase. 
But it should be noted that even this figure is 
thought to be too high by some critics—The Times 
Educational Supplement considers that when proper 
adjustments are made the increase is in the region of 
£1,500,000. The moral it draws from this is that the 
increase is normal and not abnormal. On the other 
hand, Education, the organ of the local authorities, 
congratulates the Government on its courage, and 
voices the opinion that this is the first time there has 
been any substantial increase in the Board’s estimates 
since the evil days of the “ Geddes Axe.” We will not 
attempt to follow out all the intricacies of this, but 
merely express our satisfaction that there is an increase 
and proceed to note how it is to be distributed. 

Taking some of the main items in the grants for 
elementary education, we find that £570,000 is due to 
increased expenditure of local education authorities 
on normal services, £120,000 for grant on expenditure 
on approved schemes of reorganization and develop- 
ment under Circular 1404, and {100,000 for additional 
` grants to necessitous areas. Here again we are re- 
minded by the local authorities that the first two of 
these amounts, at any rate, can only be regarded as 
an approximation at present. Salaries, of course, largely 
account for the increase, and administrative charges 
are also: involved. The smallness of the grant for 
approved schemes of reorganization seems to indicate 
either that these schemes have not proceeded very far, 
or that they are not being drawn up on the lines recom- 
mended in the Hadow Report. In this connexion it is 
worthy of remark that some of the reorganized schools 
are already being spoken of as “ Hadow ” schools as 
distinct from secondary schools, the implication being 
that they are inferior in status, pending the establish- 
ment of full secondary amenities. 

Turning to the increase in higher adicion grants, 
it appears that £445,000 is due to increased expendi- 
ture of local education authorities. The estimate allows 
not only for a normal increase in expenditure on second- 
ary schools, but also for the increase caused by the loss 
of income from fees due to the raising of the normal 
upper limit for free places in the schools from 40 to 50 
per cent. Provision has also been made for an increase 
in aid to students, for a continuance of the expansion 
of the facilities for technical and other part-time in- 
struction of young persons, and for a growth in loan 


charges. In view of the demand for free secondary 
education, it is interesting to note that on October 1, 
1929, 218,676 pupils out of 401,505 were paying fees, 
leaving 182,829 who were receiving free secondary 
education. An accompanying table shows that seventy- 
two schools charged no fees, 251 charged fees not ex- 
ceeding eight guineas, 861 charged fees between eight 
and fifteen guineas, and in 165 the fees exceeded fifteen 
guineas. The fact that nearly half the pupils pay no 
fees supports the contention that the cost of freeing 
the schools entirely would not be a very serious matter, 
and it could, of course, be effected at any time by 
administrative action. 

We conclude, then, that the educational budget for 
the coming year has been drawn up in no niggardly 
spirit if we consider requirements to be normal. This 
is probably as much as could be expected at the present 
moment. The situation will, however, be very different 
when the school-leaving age is raised and the financial 
problems connected with post-primary education have 
to be faced in earnest. We have on previous occasions 
expressed the fear that “ reorganization ’’—a word 
popularly supposed to indicate compliance with all the 
recommendations of the Hadow Report—meant in some 
areas little more than a reshuffling of pupils. What is 
now needed more than anything else, is to make full 
preparation for the time when every adolescent shall be 
taught in schools in no way inferior to the present 
secondary schools. All contemplated reorganization 
should take place with that end in view. We believe 
that the Government is committed to the furthering of 
this ideal, and we therefore hope that next year’s esti- 
mates will be framed in accordance with a policy 
making for its realization. Meanwhile we welcome 
steady progress under existing conditions. 


Directory of Educational Associations 
This List is Copyright. Reproduction is forbidden. 
The following arrived too late for insertion in March issue : 


Archaeological Aids Committee. Association for Reform of 
Latin Teaching. 


To supply visible and tangible aids to the teaching of 
antiquity in schools. 27. : 10s. 6d. (c) Latin Teaching. 
Miss E. M. Weavers, West Ham High School, London, E. 15. 
Handicraft Teachers, The Institute of (Incorporated). 
To promote educational handwork and the professional 
interests of its members. [The Institute’s College of Handi- 
craft; Fellow, F:Coll.H.; Member, M.Coll.H.; Associate, 
A.Coll. H.] 1,320. 178. 6d. (c) Practical Education and School 
Crafts and The Junior Craftsman. (f) begs i Ae Easter, 1930. 
Mr. A. R. Gregory, 124 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1 
Leplay House (Institute of Sociology). 
To promote education in sociology and citizenship and civic 
and regional surveys. ros. (minimum). (c) Observation and 


Sociological Review. (e) Victoria 0571. Miss E. W. Spear, 
65 Belgrave oes ee S.W. 1. | 

Library Association, 
(Fellow, FLA A.; Pelee A.L.A.] 2,600. ros. 6d. to 


£2 2s. (c) The Library Association Rec ord (Quarterly). 
(e) Museum 4534. (f) Cambridge, September 22-27, 1930. 
Mr. Guy W. Keeling, 26-27 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
Music, Royal College of. 
(Fellow, F.R.C.M.; Associate, A.R.C.M.; Graduate, 
G.R.C.M.; Honorary Associate, Hon.A.R.C.M.} (d) 
Initiative, Southkens, London. (e) Kensington 8681. Mr. 
Claude Aveling, Prince Consort Road, S.W. 7. 
Physical Education Association, Secondary Schoolmasters’. 
To promote well-being of Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools. 250. 58. (c) Pamphlet. (e) Eastbourne 2820. 
(f) Leicester, June 28, 1930. Mr. F. H. Jenner, The 
Grammar School, Eastbourne. 
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Occasional Notes 


[ee death of Lord Balfour, though not unexpected, 
comes as a severe blow to all who remember his 
work for education. It will be for others to dwell on 
his great abilities as a statesman of the 
first rank, on his chaiming personality, 
and on his many-sided activities. 
Here we desire to remember specially the part he 
took in securing the passage of the Education Act of 
1902. That Act was passed amid bitter controversy, 
the reverberations of which have to a great extent 
passed away. ‘“‘ Passive resistance ” then bulked so 
largely in the public mind that few realized what a 
revolution was taking place in secondary education. 
During the last quarter of a century secondary education 
has, thanks to the establishment of secondary schools 
under municipal and county authorities, progressed at an 
amazing rate, and now, on the threshold as we hope of 
another no less significant advance, we can look back 
with gratitude to the part Lord Balfour took in making 
present conditions possible. The nation has, we believe, 
learned the lesson that religious controversy in education 
must be shunned like the plague. Nothing is more 
barren, or more subversive of educational progress. 
Let us then, in honouring the memory of Lord Balfour, 
determine that the passions which were called into play 
in 1902 shall never again, if we can prevent it, mar the 
progress of educational reform. 


Lerd Balfour 


B appears that the local authorities are less in 
favour of an early extension of the school leaving 
age than we had been led to believe. At the recent 

meeting of the Association of Education 


The Local (Committees a resolution was proposed 
ae oe in favour of the Government Bill. An 


amendment to defer the operation of 
the Bill until 1935 was defeated, but a further amend- 
ment, suggesting September, 1933 as the date, was 
carried by one vote. The meeting realized that a 
resolution passed by this small majority would not 
carry much weight, and another amendment was 
therefore agreed to by 241 votes to 155, urging that 
the date should be September, 1932. We regret the 
passing of this resolution for, as is well known, we have 
consistently urged the Government to proceed with the 
Bill at the earliest possible moment. What effect the 
decision of the Association of Education Committees 
will have, remains to be seen, but we trust that it will 
not imperil the fortunes of the Bill. We observe that 
the question of maintenance allowances was also under 
discussion, and that the desirability of providing for 
varying grades of necessity was recognized. An amend- 
ment was moved to the effect that a flat rate was prefer- 
able, but this received little support. As might have been 
expected, a resolution was adopted urging that main- 
tenance grants should be paid exclusively from the 
national exchequer, a policy which we have already 
endorsed. This charge is certainly a national one, and 
it is not worth while to irritate the ratepayer by placing 
any part of the burden on local finances. 


fie rather complicated expedients now resorted to, 

in order to select the most promising pupils round 
about the ages of 11 and 12, are well exemplified in the 
report of the Director of Education for Leicestershire on 
the annual schools examination held last year. One 


innovation introduced was the systematic award of age 
allowances, the allowance being an 


eal Increase for under-age candidates. 
“Selective (10-11), and a deduction for over- 


age candidates (12-13). The report. 
states that there is no doubt that 
the age allowance, 1°5 per cent per month, while 
equalizing the opportunities of the ordinary candi- 
dates, weighted the scale in favour of the under-age 
pupil. Another innovation was the use of standardized 
“ appreciation,” “number” and “ English ” tests in 
connexion with oral interviews. A caveat is entered 
against allowing these tests to usurp the place of general 
questions on geography, history, and science. The 
group test was found useful in regard to candidates whose 
written work was unequal to their natural ability as. 
estimated by their teachers. The whole report leaves. 
the impression that the last word has not been said 
about the selection of pupils at the age of 11. 


Examinations. 


MEMBER of the staff of the Federation of British: 
Industries who recently visited the United States. 
has made a report which directs special attention to the 
close connexion existing in America 
between universities and industry. It 
appears that American industry is more 
intimately linked with the universities than is British 
industry. National belief in education is widespread, 
and there is much wider provision of university facilities, 
while the universities themselves reflect the industrial 
characteristics of the nation. This gives rise to a strong 
demand for university men in industry, particularly in 
the engineering field. At Cincinnati a co-operative 
system exists whereby the students run in pairs, one 
student being in the works while his opposite number is. 
in the university. This system creates a body of men 
ready for executive positions at a much earlier age than. 
in England. The statement that American industry is 
getting a greater proportion of trained minds than 
English industry and that this will prove a serious factor 
in world competition, is worthy of serious consideration. 
The British manufacturer will scarcely maintain his 
position without undertaking continuous research and 
making the fullest use of propaganda, and if he is to do. 
this he must rely on highly-trained minds. The uni- 
versities, too, might do their share by instituting a larger 
number of post-graduate courses. We seem to remember 
a time when the Federation of British Industries was. 
not too friendly towards education, and we hope we 
may congratulate it on its change of heart. 


Industry’s Need 
for Research. 


(J) ORD UNIVERSITY has accepted the offer of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to defray the expenses of 
an inquiry into university libraries in Europe and 
Bediel America preliminary to the building of 
Library. the new Bodleian. As Mr. Fisher said. 

in moving the decree, the Bodleian is 

one of the glories of Europe. That its treasures should 
be housed in a fitting manner and its great resources. 
made available for students is the least that the Univer- 
sity can do in return for the privilege granted by Parlia- 
ment. But the task would have been beyond the 
finances of the University, and the help of the Rockefeller 
Foundation has been invoked, as in the case of the 
similar project in the sister University. Sir Henry 
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Miers, formerly Vice-Chancellor of Manchester University, 
is to act as Chairman of the investigating committee. 
We hope its report will be available for other univer- 
sities, particularly London, which is about to grapple 
with the same problem on a smaller scale. 


ESD epee 


A RECORD of the Science Research Scholarships 
awarded by the Royal Commission for the Ex- 
hibition of 1851 has been published by the Commissioners. 
1851 Exhibition The number of scholarships amounts to 
Scholarships. 562 between the years 1891 and 1929. 
Would it be possible to find an example 
of more fruitful expenditure on education and science ? 
In these days, the profit of {£186,000 from the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 would appear small, but in accordance 
with the Prince Consort’s wise advice, that amount was 
expended in the purchase of the South Kensington site 
of eighty-seven acres on which many important colleges, 
museums, and other institutions have been built. The 
income, mainly from rents of houses built on the estate, 
now amounts to £26,000, of which £16,000 is devoted to 
scholarships, including {11,000 for scientific research 
scholarships. This excellent scheme forms an im- 
material memorial to the Prince Consort not less worthy 
than the Albert Hall erected on the estate and the 
adjoining Albert Memorial—in Kensington Gardens. 


Te British Institute in Paris, formed three years 
ago, ought to be known to all who are interested 
in the teaching of modern languages, and in particular 
of French. The work of the Institute 


The British is partly in the direction of hostel 
in Paris. accommodation for English students in 


Paris, but at present it is chiefly 
educational in the stricter sense. The Guild of the 
Institute provides courses which have in view the 
requirements of persons leaving school and desiring to 
extend their knowledge of French, persons about to 
enter upon university courses in French, persons about 
to enter business, undergraduates seeking proficiency 
in French, and teachers who desire to offer French as 
an additional subject. To all these the Guild offers 
advantages. It stands immediately opposite the 
Sorbonne, and works in close association with the 
University of Paris. It contains lecture, class, and study 
rooms; a large library, and a club-room with French 
and English papers and reviews. The terms are very 
moderate, and every assistance is afforded in the 
matter of securing suitable places of residence. Full 
particulars can be obtained from the Secretary of the 
British Institute in Paris, 16 Hanover Square, London, 

re 


W 
TE misguided persons who have been wailing 
about the decadence of Oxford have received 
appropriate castigation at the hands of Lord Birkenhead, 
who, in an article in The Daily 
A » Telegraph, puts up a spirited defence 
` of the University. He points out that 
it is not pretended that Oxford lags behind any other 
university in producing men eminent in every depart- 
ment of learning, or that the men who have come from 
Oxford during the last twenty years have played an 
inadequate part in the world ; but that the charge is 
apparently based on the result of a few athletic 
encounters, one “specially gifted ass ” explaining the 
inferiority as due to the larger number of female students 
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infesting Oxford ! He goes on to say that each university 
in turn passes through these vicissitudes, that there 
are nearly 1,000 more undergraduates at Cambridge 
than at Oxford, and that the standard of the entrance 
examinations at Oxford is higher than that of Cambridge. 
English athletes, he adds, have preferred Cambridge 
to Oxford because they judged that the presence of 
Rhodes scholars would make it more difficult to obtain 
a blue at Oxford. Oxford beat Cambridge at boxing 
a year ago, and won the recent fencing match, while 
this year’s Rugby match was not fruitful soil for the 
subject under discussion. We may in fact “ sweep from 
our minds the miasmatic talk of Oxford decadence,” 
the only sign of which, in Lord Birkenhead’s opinion, 
is the failure of the captains of the Oxford Boat Clubs 
to support their President in the recent crisis. He is 
certainly on strong ground when he pleads that the 
spirit of responsibility should be kept alive by supporting 
the high official to whom authority belongs. 


A CERTAIN amount of friendly criticism continues 
to be directed against the public schools. In 
The National Review for March, for instance, a writer 
Public School who signs himself ‘‘ An Exile,” voices 
Reform. the opinion that on the whole the 
cost of the education provided is too 
high. He thinks that after the not unduly generous 
salaries have been paid there should remain sufficient, 
with economical management, to enable the authorities 
to include in the ordinary curriculum many of the 
subjects which now count as extras. It is perfectly 
true, as he says, that the middle-class parent is finding 
increasing difficulty in meeting the expenses of a public 
school education for his children, and it would be a 
real boon if these expenses could be standardized on 
a somewhat lower basis. The suggestion that medical 
supervision and the services of a professional caterer 
should be normal features of the schools is worthy 
of consideration. The proposal to return to the old 
“half years,” however, in place of the three-term 
system, will not meet with much acceptance. Our own 
experience leads us to the conclusion that both boys 
and masters have had enough at the end of twelve or 
thirteen weeks, and we do not think there would be any 
advantage in a return to the old arrangement. But 
the further suggestion that the schools might do more 
in the way of cultivating individual tastes by providing 
greater facilities for hobbies is one that might well be 
carried out. Many schools already do a good deal in 
this direction, but the practice might be still further 
extended with advantage. 


“MERE are few teachers who have not been obliged, 
at some time or other, to punish a whole form for 
some misdemeanour committed by a culprit who would 
not own up, but, even while using 
this form of punishment, they have 
not always felt that it was capable 
of theoretical justification. Some publicity has recently 
been given to a case of this kind at the High Pavement 
School, Nottingham, where a feud occurred between 
two forms. This resulted in damage to books through 
the deliberate oveturning of ink-wells, and, as nobody 
would own up, the Headmaster cancelled the half-term 
holiday. Then the old boys protested against this 
action on the ground that the punishment appeared 
to be severe for such a petty offence, but the Headmaster 


Collective 
Punishment. 
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stuck to his guns, pointing out that failure to own up 
was an offence against the whole school. He added that 
if the culprit came forward the holiday would be re- 
instated. At first sight there seems to be an element 
of injustice in punishing the whole school for the offence 
of one or two boys, but we would ask those who are 
inclined to condemn the action of the Headmaster to 
pause for a moment to consider what they would have 
done in his place. It is hard, of course, that the many 
should have to suffer for the offences of the few, but 
in an imperfect world this is sometimes inevitable. 
Nevertheless it would be interesting to hear the purely 
ethical side of the problem discussed in a dispassionate 
spirit, a minor issue being the possibility or otherwise 
of always regulating school discipline by standards 
unimpeachable on strictly moral grounds. 


THE British Broadcasting Corporation has issued to 
its announcers, and to the general public, a further 
list of recommended pronunciations of doubtful words 
BBC i a IR ‘a the booklet issued 

anata y its Advisory Committee in 1927. 
ene Most of the decisions are in accordance 
with common sense and the current practice among 
educated people. There are a few cases where the pros 
and cons are so evenly balanced that the decision was 
certain to be contested whichever way the scale was 
inclined. For instance, the “ k” sound is adopted for 
“ski” in contravention of current practice, on the 
ground that the anglicized word should obey English 
laws and that the pronunciation “she” adds another 
needless homonym to the language. The committee 
would do well to reconsider one principle it has advanced. 
Whilst admitting that scholars pronounce ‘ oppus”’ 
and “‘epheemeral,” it decides for ‘‘opus” and 
“ ephemeral,’ as favoured by the majority. But who 
are the majority in these two cases? Presumably 
those who do not know Latin or Greek. Why should 
we wilfully obscure the origin of words ? Would it not 
be reasonable to say that, where two sounds are equally 
easy in English, the one that accords with the derivation 
of the word shall have the preference ? So with “ sarco- 
pagi to which the committee perversely assign a 
SO t «¢ g” 


[PE news of the coming visit of the Prince of Wales to 
University College, Cardiff, to inaugurate impor- 
tant additions to its structure in the form of accommo- 
dation for physical, chemical, and 


th Moet agricultural laboratories, will serve to 
College, Caii. attract public notice to what may 


happily be the passing of a period of 
depression and setback in the history of the College. 
The magnificent Medical School, the long controversy 
having been settled and the support of local authorities 
Tegained, faces with confidence a future of great interest 
and importance to South Wales; its research into 
defects and diseases peculiar to industrial areas must 
result in contributions of great value to the well-being 
of the area. Already the special experience of the new 
Principal of University College appears to be having an 
influence on what may well become the strongest link 
between the College and the City, t.e. the development 
of a strong department of commerce. Already sufficient 
funds have been provided by a generous donor for the 
establishment of a department of industrial relations. 
Principal Rees stresses the need for the provision of 


facilities in Spanish and geography, and has emphasized. 
the point that the Welsh Department must be strength- 
ened both on the language and history sides. With the 
prestige of the Medical School restored, close co-operation 
between College and City, a working arrangement with 
the fine Technical College which stands “‘ just across the 
road,” and a strong Welsh Department providing the 
teaching material for the progressive Welsh schemes of 
authorities like Glamorgan and the Rhondda, the future 
scope of the College will indeed be wide. 


eee ten years ago the idea of a book week was 

mooted in Spain ; now it is a regular and impor- 
tant annual feature in Spanish life. Italy and Germany 
followed, linking the festival with the 


Eeg A great names and achievements of the 
Wales literary history of the country. The 


main idea is for the book-seller to sally 
forth from his bookshop and to compel in the “ man in 
the street,” the passer-by, a realization of the contribu- 
tion of his country to the common pool of developing 
ideas and ideals. Nor are the great heirlooms of the past 
neglected; the charm of illuminated text and the 
cunning of medieval bookbinders speak of the craftsman- 
ship of a more leisurely age and serve as a corrective in 
these days when the annual volume of book-production 
has become a spate. Wales has taken up the idea 
of giving special prominence to book-production, 
both of the past and the present, in Wales. The first 
festival was held at Cardiff, most appropriately just before 
St. David’s Day, and the resources of the National 
Library, the Cardiff City Library, and of Welsh pub- 
lishers were fully called upon. Though several Welsh 
periodicals have, within recent years, been compelled 
to cease publication, there has been a marked increase 
in the attention given to the production of books likely 
to carry out the aim of the Welsh Report. Here the 
growing activities of the University Press Board, in 
conjunction with increasing attention to Welsh in 
secondary schools and in some training colleges, is 
already bearing fruit. The first Book Festival was 
opened by Sir Percy Watkins, Permanent Secretary to 
the Welsh Department of the Board of Education. 
Special facilities were afforded to parties of school 
children. 


CONSIDERABLE stir has been caused in Welsh 
educational circles by the appearance of an 
advertisement for two mistresses at Howell’s School, | 
Denbigh, in which the statement was 


dell i made that Oxford or Cambridge degrees 
Dearne were preferred. The School was 
Preferred. founded by a Welshman ; its Governors 


include at least ten Welshmen, and 
the Archbishop of Wales is the chairman. The School 
is a boarding school and contains a liberal element 
of English pupils. It was contended by some of 
the controversialists that the School was specifically 
founded to foster the Welsh language and spirit, but, 
in the course of the controversy, some doubt has been 
cast on this. Of eleven members on the staff at present 
only one holds a Welsh degree. A discussion has been 
opened out as to the value set on Welsh degrees by the 
Welsh people themselves; search has been made to 
find how many members of the staffs of the Welsh 
university colleges hold purely Welsh degrees and it has 
been discovered that the percentage is not high. In 
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the early days of Welsh secondary education the majority 
of heads were, perforce, people holding degrees of 
Oxford, Cambridge, or London; now the Welsh degree 
is Coming into its own. The point appears to have been 
established that, in the narrow academic sense, the 
quality of the Welsh degree is quite up to that of those 
of the best universities in the kingdom. The weakness of 
Welsh university training, as of that in all modern 
‘universities except London, is the restricted area of 
recruitment which limits the social experience offered 
in universities which spread their net over practically the 
whole world. Like most modern universities that of 
Wales has not yet secured full residential provision—a 
powerful cultural instrument. 


N the address which he delivered on his installation 
as Chancellor of Glasgow University, Sir Donald 
MacAlister discussed in broad outline the changes which 
are in prospect in theological education 

ie he in the universities in consequence of 

in Scotland: the union of the two great Presby- 
terian churches. He pointed out the 

necessity for the continued connexion of the great 
fundamental studies of theology with the universities 
alike in the interests of the universities and of the 
churches, and dismissed the idea of dissociating the 
faculty of theology as contrary to the wish of the 
Scottish people. With regard to the colleges of the United 
Free Church, which are still carrying on their work as 
independent but affiliated bodies, he indicated that the 
intention was that their professors were to be brought 
into the university faculty and provision made for a 
more thorough covering of the theological field with the 
double staff. Beyond such generalities he did not go, 
but the hope expressed that other Scottish churches 
than the Church of Scotland would send their students 
for theological training to the universities, raises the 
speculation as to the relaxation of the rule that the 
university professors of divinity must be members of 
the national church and subscribe to its doctrinal stan- 
dards. There was also left unmentioned the possibility 
of the creation of chairs in new subjects. There is crying 
need, for example, for chairs in religious education, 
and in the sociological aspects of religion. It would 
be a pity if the present opportunity were missed to 
broaden the training of future ministers of the church. 


THE policy of large central schools, consequent on 

the development of advanced divisions in Scotland, 
has led to a good deal of friction in different counties. 
For a considerable time back there 
has been active rebellion against 
the education authorities of Dumfries 
and Lanarkshire on the part of groups of parents 
whose children have been ordered to attend central 
schools at some considerable distance from their homes, 
and recalcitrant parents have been summoned to the 
sheriff court and fined for refusing to send their children 
to the schools appointed for them by the authorities. 
The fight still goes on in Dumfriesshire where parents, 
who have been required to send their children to 
Dumfries Academy, are now taking the offensive by 
appealing to the law against the authority’s arrange- 
ments, but in Lanarkshire, where there has been a 
parents’ strike in connexion with the Newmains school 
for fifteen months, a truce has been agreed on. The 
children are to return to school in the meantime, and 


Parents’ 
Strikes: 
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the Scottish Education Department is to be asked to 
arbitrate on the question at issue. But why, it may be 
asked, did the Department not come in long before this ? 
The difficulty is largely due to its requirements, and one 
of its most important functions should be to ensure the 
peace in a conflict of local authorities. 


“THE impending changes in local educational admin- 
istration in Scotland have raised a good many 
interesting problems in the course of the necessary 
re-allocation of duties and functions. 
And Is the head of the educational system 
Administrative in a county to be the clerk of the 
Problems. = county council, or is there to be a 
separate director of education acting 
independently under the education committee ? Some 
counties have elected to follow the one course, some the 
other. Is the school medical service to be under the 
control of the education committee, or to be co-ordi- 
nated with the general medical service of the county 
under the control of the health department? This 
question has been keenly controverted in the Glasgow 
Town Council, and in spite of the opposition of some 
distinguished educationists, the decision has been 
given in favour of the health department. It is not 
possible to make any general statement about what is 
happening, but it is quite evident that there is going to 
be a substantial break with the past in most parts of 
the country. The education authority members are 
generally being made to understand that their day is 
done. Whether the county councils will not be glad to 
seek the help of some of them, once they come up against 
the difficulties of educational administration, is another 
question. They do not seem to have realized as yet 
what a big job they have on hand in the management of 
the schools, and how different that job is from any of 
their other concerns. 


T official unpopularity of Trinity College, Dublin, 
among Roman Catholics, continues to find such 
strong expression that one can only conclude that the 
tendency of Roman Catholics to choose 


ay it instead of the National University 
Sain is unabated. The Roman Catholic 


Archbishop of Dublin “ forbids, under 
pain of grave sin, all priests and clerics to recommend 
or advise young people to enter Trinity College.” The 
Bishop of Galway is equally forcible in his Lenten 
Pastoral, and adds, “ It is not too much to say that 
Trinity is still Elizabethan in its religious as well as its 
national outlook.” The Bishop of Clogher also referred 
to the same matter. The Convocation of the National 
University, the resolutions of which are not, however, 
taken very seriously, has condemned the preponderant 
influence of the medical school of Trinity, in the pro- 
fession in Ireland, and urged steps to counteract it. 
The plain facts are that Trinity College is ful and 
prosperous, taking its full part in the national life, and, 
in so far as its definite constitution permits, entirely free 
from religious bias. It has a contingent of the officers 
training corps for the national army ; its Provost is a 
distinguished Celtic scholar; it provides ample and 
scientific facilities for the teaching of Irish, and has a 
flourishing Gaelic society ; in it is to be found a happy 
blending of Irish youth from all creeds and all parts of 
Ireland, and a tolerant temper which cannot but be 
beneficial to their education. 
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[PE King’s Speech at the opening of the Parliament 

of Northern Ireland promised amendment to the 
Londonderry Act to facilitate Bible teaching in schools. 
No mention is, however, made of any 
attempt to meet the grievances of the 
Roman Catholic minority in regard to 
the building grants to which we 
referred in our last issue. It was hinted during the 
debate that unless something was done to rectify this, 
Roman Catholic members would be obliged to consider 
a policy of abstention. Cardinal MacRory, in his recent 
Lenten Pastoral, put the case in a nutshell: “ The 
Catholics of the Six Counties,” he said, “ bishops, 
priests, and laity, are strongly opposed, on religious 
grounds, to having the management of their schools 
taken from the parish priest and handed over to a 
committee, and they justly complain that an Act of 
Parliament should seek to force such a step upon them, 
under pain of the denial of all financial help for the 
building or enlargement of their schools.” 


Northern 
ireland—-the 
King’s Speech. 


"THE Council of College Hall, Byng Place, a hostel 

for women students at certain London colleges, has 
secured a site in Malet Street, overlooking the new 
University of London site, for a new 
hostel to accommodate 100 students. 
Trafic problems are becoming so 
serious in London that something may 
be said in favour of students residing in the middle of 
London, apart from the saving of their time. But the 
hostel problem in its application to university students 
in London is still in the early stages of solution. What 
degree of freedom should be allowed to students, men 
or women? The strict discipline of the ancient univer- 
sities cannot be reproduced under London conditions, 
even if desirable. Ideas on feeding have altered in 
recent years, and the sort of heavy meal suitable for 
students obtaining vigorous open-air exercise every day, 
as at Oxford and Cambridge, may be ill adapted to the 
London student. Another important aspect of the 
problem is cheapness, for the student will generally elect 
to live in lodgings if thereby money can be saved for 
general purposes. 


New Hostel for 
London Women 
Students. 


VISITORS to London cannot fail to notice the large 
number of Indian students residing, and presum- 
ably studying, in the City. Their interests are watched 
iniii by the Education Department of the 
Students. High Commissioner of India, whose 
annual report has been published. On 

September 30 last, the number of Indian students in 
Great Britain was 2,000, of whom 540 are on the books 
of the Inns of Court. Sir Atal Chatterjee, who has charge 
of this work, reports favourably on both the academic 
and athletic successes of the students under his charge. 
He has been successful in arranging practical training 
for 145 students in engineering and technology. The 
best type of Indian student in this country, he admits, 
is the post-graduate and research student. If India is 
ever to secure dominion or any other form of self- 
government, the problem of higher education is of 
first-rate importance. We look forward to the time when 
a greater proportion of this work will be done in India. 


R. F. S. ORME’S references to the immobility of 
teachers resulting from the Burnham Scales has 
fluttered the dovecotes. Since he was addressing the 
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Association of Headmasters, he naturally discussed 
the question from the headmasters’ 
viewpoint. With fixed salary scales, 
there is no incentive for a teacher to 
migrate from one school to another. The result, Mr. Orme 
suggests, is in some, cases complacency and in others 
lethargy. There is a passive resistance to being turned 
out to make way for some one more efficient. What is 
the remedy? Mr. Orme suggests exchanges during the 
first ten or fifteen years of service. This suggestion, 
valuable as it is, should not exhaust the possibilities. 
But would it not be profitable for some assistant master 
to discourse on the immobility of headmasters? The 
problem must exist in relation to heads as much as to 
assistants, with the added difficulty that there is no one 
to provide a stimulus to activity. 


immobility. 


A DISCUSSION following a luncheon arranged by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, pre- 
sided over by Sir Percy Nunn, produced some striking 
otata testimonies from public school head- 
Guidance. masters in favour of vocational 
guidance. Dr.C. S. Myers, the Director 
of the Institute, reported that the number of cases 
examined by the Institute had increased from thirty 
in 1925 to 300 last year, and Dr. McCrae, Head of the 
Vocational Section, contributed a clear statement 
of its aims, methods, and results. Dr. Costley-White, 
Headmaster of Westminster, said he had found from 
personal experience that the work of the Institute was 
invaluable, and Mr. Guy Kendall, of University College 
School, thought that a headmaster might give sound 
vocational advice in nine cases out of ten, and even in the 
tenth case the pupil might be saved from embarking on 
some unsuitable, unhappy career. Against this success 
must be set, as one speaker remarked, the unhappiness 
of the boy who could not afford to follow the advice 
of the Institute. 


M UCE more is being done at the present time than 
most people are aware of to prevent the misfor- 
tune, sometimes amounting to tragedy, of occupational 
misfits. Vocational guidance, the 
attempt to eliminate, as far as possible, 
the futility of the round peg and the 
square hole, has come to stay. One of 
its most useful forms is the publication of trustworthy 
information regarding possible careers. Such work is 
being done locally ; notably, as we have more than once 
observed, by the Kent Education Committee. It is also 
being done centrally by the Ministry of Labour, working 
with the headmasters and mistresses of secondary 
schools. We have before us two such pamphlets relating 
to careers for girls: one on “ House Property Manage- 
ment,” and another on ‘“‘ Laundry Management.” The 
pamphlets give in concise form information about pre- 
liminary qualifications, training, and prospects after 
training. They may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, at a penny each. 


“Choice of 
Career ’’ Series 
of Pamphlets 


WE welcome unreservedly the month’s campaign 
by the Guildhouse Fellowship to promote the 
preservation and development of beauty in town and 
countryside. Miss Maude Royden and 
Mr. Martin Shaw have never devoted 
their energies to a better cause, and 
this new effort should shed fresh lustre on the Guildhouse 


Beautiful 
England. 
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in Eccleston Square and on all who are helping on the 
good work. There can be no question about the need 
for it. The promoters recognize the necessity of modern 
developments, but they are anxious to see them planned 
on beautiful lines. There must be electricity and there 
must be motor cars, but beauty .should not be sub- 
ordinated or destroyed. Petrol stations need not be 
ugly, and there is no reason why advertisements should 
be offensive, as indeed the underground railways have 
shown us. It was a happy thought to get Mr. Herbert 
Morrison to open the campaign, and to have one evening 
for motorists addressed by Mr. E. H. Fryer and another 
for pedestrians with Mr. C. E. M. Joad as the chief 
speaker, while Mr. George Lansbury has been specially 
brought in to talk to parents and teachers. Useful 
features of the campaign are the expeditions to 
St. Albans, as a specimen of an old town, and to 
Welwyn Garden City as an illustration of successful 
modern town-planning. On the other hand awful 
examples are not lacking, for exhibitions are to be held 
giving pictorial representations of hideous advertise- 
ments and spoilt villages, and of the terrible effects 
of litter. It will be seen then that the campaign has 
been well thought out and that care has been taken 
to enlist the sympathies of people who can render very 
efficient service. We believe this movement to be 
educational in the best sense, and we trust that it 
will be very successful. 


M RS. MELLANBY has published the results of her 
researches on “‘ Diet and the Teeth,” described 
by The Times writer to be a most important contribution 
Blak wkd ine to preventive medicine. Calcification 
Teeth. is shown to be not merely a question of 
lime and phosphorus. These are 
necessary, but the most essential factor is Vitamin D, 
contained in egg yolk, fish fats, including cod liver oil, 
and to a less degree in milk, butter, cheese, and animal 
fats, other than lard and bacon which as a rule contain 
very small quantities. The mystery is deepened by the 
discovery that this vitamin can be produced artificially 
by irradiating foodstuffs. Even oatmeal, defined in 
disparaging terms by Dr. Johnson, can be made to assist 
calcification if exposed to ultra-violet light. Success has 
also attended the use of irradiated milk in the treatment 
of rickets. Well may The Times observe that the gain 
in health will be very great if full advantage is taken 
of these researches. 


"TEACHERS are naturally sensitive on the question of 
schools and school children being made the sub- 
jects of experiment by external authorities. But an 
Milk as a exception may well be made in favour 
Food. of large-scale experiments on feeding. 
In Lanarkshire 20,000 children, divided 
among 100 schools, are to be used to demonstrate the 
value of milk as a food for growing children. One-half 
will receive an additional ration of three-quarters of a 
pint of milk, either raw or pasteurized, the remaining 
children being used as controls. The cost of the experi- 
ment is estimated at £9,000, a reasonable sum in view 
of the scale of the experiment. English experiments of 
the kind have produced remarkable results both in 
increased weight and height and in improved resistance 
to disease. These experiments may prove our average 
consumption of milk is much too low. 
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S OME study of psychology is needed too,” Mr. George 
Smith admits. This is self-evident if psychology 
is “ simply the systematic study of human nature.” 
According to this definition we are all 
psychologists. One is reminded of the 
bourgeois gentilhomme who spoke prose 
without knowing it. On the other hand, ought a man 
to claim to be a psychologist because instead of saying 
a “ boy can’t learn if he does not want to learn,” he says, 
“the indispensable condition of successful mental 
functioning proves in the last analysis to be essentially 
volitional” ? Oxford may have its faults but it will 
always refuse to pass off jargon as science. It remains 
true, however, that a teacher is often a bad teacher 
because he is a bad psychologist. The besetting sin, as 
Dr. Johnson knew, is failure to recognize the differentia 
between the child’s mind and the adult’s mind. 


Psychology. 


E directed attention last month to a letter in the 
A.M.A. suggesting that the Teachers Regis- 
tration Council is ‘‘ inanimate.” Mr. Frank Roscoe, the 
Secretary and Registrar, in a reply to 


ce this letter, has announced that the 
ene a Council has decided to issue an annual 


communication to all members of the 
Royal Society of Teachers, composed of registered 
teachers, giving an account of the year’s doings, a brief 
statement of finance, and notes on policy. This is wel- 
come news, but the admission that “no great weight 
attaches to registration at present ” is in the nature of 
King’s evidence. The raison d'être of the Council was 
to create and foster the professional spirit among 
teachers. If there are still many teachers who, ‘‘ instead 
of feeling pride in their work, are secretly ashamed of it,” 
is not this a confession of failure? We still hold with 
the original correspondent that the Council might have 
been more active in carrying out the chief purpose for 
which it was established. 


Te decision to discontinue Holt Secondary School, 

Liverpool, as a co-educational school is announced. 
Under Mr. Bailey’s headmastership the school has 
attained a high reputation. A great 
city like Liverpool is able to organize 
its secondary schools without reference 
to those economic considerations which in smaller com- 
munities have been one of the chief reasons for the 
establishment of co-educational schools. Alderman 
Herbert Rathbone, in the discussion in the Liverpool 
Education Committee, declared himself a convert to 
the principle of separate schools after twenty years’ 
experience. Another speaker said that in America there 
was a growing feeling against co-education, and another 
laid down the simple principle that boys should be taught 
by men and girls by women. As to the alleged feeling 
in America, it may be questioned whether statistical 
evidence could be adduced in support. Giving due 
weight to all these arguments, we are inclined to agree 
with Canon Lyttelton that English opinion on this 
question is based on subconscious reasoning. 


Co-education. 


CORRESPONDENT in The Times Educational 

Supplement discusses the differentia of central, 

secondary, and technical schools. Each type, he sug- 

gests, should be “ selective,” and all should be adminis- 

tered as higher education. He pleads for a freer inter- 
(Continued on page 268) 
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EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. With Maps. 
Part I, 1713 to 1815. Part II, 1815 to 1914. 2s. 6d. each. 
Complete, 4s. 6d. 


Scottish Educational Journal.— A particularly clear and full 
history of the above period. . . . There is no attempt at fine writing, 
but there is a patient and scholarly marshalling of facts which 
deserves the highest praise. The maps and tables are good.” 


A CLASS BOOK OF IRISH HISTORY 
By JAMES CARTY, M.A. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 

Book I. From the Earliest Times to the Norman 
Invasion (1169). Paper, Is. 


Book II. From the Norman Invasion to the Flight of 
the Earls (1607). Paper, 1s. [Just published. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE, OR 
MODERN COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 
By FREDERICK HOOPER and JAMES GRAHAM. 


Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and brought up to 
date. «4s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


An Elementary Text-Book for the Higher Classes 
of Secondary Schools and for Colleges. By H. S. 
CARSLAW, Sc.D. (Camb), D.Sc., LL.D. (Glas.). 
Third Edition Completely Revised. Complete, 5s. Part I, 
3s. Part II, 3s. Solutions of the Questions in same, 8s. 


In this new edition only slight changes have been made 
in Part I, but the text of Part II has been carefully 
revised, and the last two chapters, which deal with the 
Power Series for sin x and cos x and Infinite Products, 
have been completely rewritten. A collection of 
miscellaneous example on Part II has also been added. 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND THEIR 
COMPOUNDS 


An Introduction to the Study of Inorganic Chemistry 

from Modern Standpoints. By J. A. V. BUTLER, 

D.Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh. Second Edition. 6s. 


STEAM AND OTHER ENGINES 
By J. DUNCAN, Wh.-Ex. ; M.I.Mech.E. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


The principal modifications which have been made 

in the present edition of this book will be found in the 

sections dealing with the properties of steam, steam 

turbines, and internal combustion engines; these 
sections have been entirely recast. 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


By H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 4s. 


Electrical Engineering.-—‘' This is a very good little book, written 
on much the same lines as the author's well-known ‘ Electricity 
and Magnetism for Beginners.’ It is obviously also written for 
beginners, dealing with the most elementary principles and leading 
up to the standard required for the pass intermediate examinations 
of various British Universities.” 
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MACMILLAN 


English Literature Series. New Vol. 


SWINBURNE. ATALANTA IN CALYDON 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. 
BLACKIE. ts. gd. 


Complete list post free on application. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR BEGINNERS 


By LLEWELLYN TIPPING, M.A. Author of “ An 
English Grammar for Beginners,” ‘‘ A Higher English 
Grammar,” &c. 2s. 6d. 

Irish School Weekly.—‘' The author is evidently a teacher of 
experience, for he has chosen and graded his lessons and his hel 
most judiciously. . . . The grammatical exercises touch all essent 

ints; and the subjects for formal composition will be welcomed 


y teachers, at their wits’ ends, as at times we all are, to find themes 
that have not become hackneyed from over use." 


POETS AND POETRY 
Arranged by E. J. S. LAY. Illustrated. 


Senior Book I. Paper, rs. 2d.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 5d. 

Senior Book II. Paper, 1s. 2d.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 5d. 

Senior Book III. Paper, 1s. 6d.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. 
Previously published, Junior Books I, II, III. 


FLORILEGIUM TIRONIS GRAECUM 


Simple Passages for Greek Unseen Translation chosen 

with a view to their Literary Interest. By RONALD 

M. BURROWS, Professor of Greek in University 

College, Cardiff, and W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, 

Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, 
London. Third Impression. 6s. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL IN ENGLISH 
VERSE 


Vol. IV, Books X-XII. 


By ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit., Author of “ Trans- 

lations into English Verse of Homer,” “The Greek 

Dramatists,” ‘‘ Pindar,” ‘‘ Theocritus,” &c. 5s. net. 

Previously published, Vol. I, Books I-III; Vol. II, 

Books IV-VI; Vol. III, Books VII-IX. 5s. net. 
each Vol. 


CICERO’S LETTERS TO ATTICUS Book II 


Edited by MARGARET ALFORD, formerly Lecturer 
at Bedford, Girton, and Westfield Colleges. 4s. 6d. 


[Classical Series. 


LIVING LATIN 


For the Junior High School. Book II. By C. C. 
THURSBY, M.A., Instructor in Methods of Teaching 
Latin, University of California, and G. D. KYNE, 
San Leandro Junior-Senior High School, San Leandro, 
California. With coloured and black and white illus- 
trations. 7s. 6d. Already published, Book® I,"6s. 


*.* Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


———— MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2 
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change of pupils and premises that fees will have to be 
eat abolished and salaries standardized. 
It is true, of course, that many 
secondary schools include pupils of 
ordinary ability able to pay the prescribed fees. Con- 
ditions of organization differ in town and country, and 
there are many old secondary schools worthy of pre- 
servation for their traditions alone. Anomalies are sure 
to occur, and it must be a process of generations to secure 
a logical system of organization. The correspondent 
states that it can be shown from published statistics that 
over 60 per cent of secondary school pupils never pass the 
school certificate examination. That percentage is 
clearly higher than it ought to be; but central schools 
also presumably carry a fair proportion of deadheads. 


Lo CECIL, as Honorary President, is appealing 
for {£30,000 as an establishment fund for the 
National Union of Students, the money being required 
iieu Unisi for the purchase and equipment of 
of Students, London Headquarters and for the work 

of the Union. The Union was estab- 
lished seven years ago and now has 28,000 members. 
One of its most useful services is the arrangement of 
student tours, on the Continent especially, many having 
an educational or technical purpose. Another service 
relates to hospitality offered to academic visitors to this 
country. This work has a definite international value 
making for amity and mutual understanding and, 
incidentally, tending to re-create the traditional charac- 
ter of a university. The work is assisted by affiliation 
with the Conféderation Internationale des Etudiants,com- 
prising thirty-eight national units and 80,000 members. 


WAT is the rôle of parents in relation to the educa- 

tion of their children? It was once suggested 
that the purpose of the parent of the elementary school 
child was to pay the fine for the child's 
non-attendance. In public schools, 
intervention of the parents has not 
been encouraged, but a new departure has been taken 
by a house master of Stowe School, who convened a 
meeting of parents for the discussion of such questions 
as the value of O.T.C. training, the organization of work 
and games, occupation for spare times such as Sunday 
afternoons, and how boys should spend their holidays. 
The result of this experiment was so far satisfactory that 
it is proposed to hold a meeting of parents once a year. 
Mr. I. M. Cross, the housemaster in question, disclaimed 
any intention of making Stowe School a ““ freak ” school, 
but admitted that one of its fundamental principles was 
fellowship and the absence of “ caste ” feeling. Into 
that fellowship parents may properly be admitted. 


Parents. 


RIVATE tuition is, without doubt, one of the most 
effective forms of teaching . Until recent times, 

it was the staple of education at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and still holds an important place in 
those Universities. Robert Lowe, who 
was a “coach” at Oxford, urged 
strongly the advantages of the system from the view- 
point of the pupil. It is unfortunate that this form of 
teaching has been given the derogatory name of 
“cramming” and we sympathize with “ An ex- 
Schoolmaster and Coach ” who, in a letter to The Times, 
suggests that when a boy at the age of 16 appears to be 
unlikely to pass a matriculation examination by ordinary 


Cramming. 
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school tuition two years later, the parents should be so 
advised with a view to his being put under private 
tuition. Such a plan allows for a period of tuition to 
which the term “ cramming ” cannot properly be applied. 


W E welcome very warmly the pamphlet issued by the 
Board of Education to local authorities on the 
subject of elementary school playing fields. The Board 
Piivini Fièidi lays it down as an ideal that every 
ur All. school should possess a good playing 
field of its own. “ Despite the keenness 
displayed in recent years by many local education 
authorities, it still remains true that there are few areas 
where the provision of playing fields, even judged on 
the most modest standard, suffices to afford every boy 
and girl a reasonable opportunity of learning to play 
games. The unsatisfied needs are generally so large, 
and so much of the available land is being constantly 
taken up for housing, that the earliest opportunity 
should be taken of acquiring the necessary sites.” The 
pamphlet goes on to mention with approval the practice 
of providing class-rooms on the playing fields, so that 
classes may spend a whole session or an entire day on 
the field, receiving ordinary instruction when not actually 
playing games. When space is restricted, it is suggested 
that such games as stoolball, shinty (a kind of hockey), 
and volley-ball may take the place of cricket and 
football, and the point is made that girls should be as 
well catered for as boys. We hope that the pamphlet 
will help towards the removal of a crying evil. Even 
secondary schools are in many cases inadequately pro- 
vided with playing fields, but it is the exception for a 
primary school to possess one at all. We feel sure that 
public opinion would heartily sanction the necessary 
outlay. 


THE WALTER FREWEN LorpD PrizE.—The widow of the late 
Walter Frewen Lord, the historian, who died in 1915, has taken 
a generous step in placing a sum of £500 in the hands of the Roval 
Empire Society to found a Walter Frewen Lord Prize, for an annual 
essay on some subject connected with the history of the British 
Empire, which will be open to all undergraduates or graduates 
of any university in the Empire. The only restriction is in the 
matter of age; candidates must not have spent more than four 
years since their first degree. 

$ $ $ 


“Dairy Mail ” IDEAL Home EXHIBITION.—AS usual, educa- 
tionists will find much to interest them at the forthcoming 
Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition, which opens at Olympia on 
March 24. The wonderful advance in modern house design will 
be very fully demonstrated in the “ Village of Ideal Homes ” 
where the “ House that Jill Built ” occupies a prominent position. 
This house has been produced as the result of a competition 
organized by the Daily Mail, in which over 4,000 women took 
part. The winner has collaborated with the Exhibition architect, 
Mr. Douglas G. Tanner, and this original conception of a modern 
house will reflect the views of the modern woman as to the best 
ideas with regard to planning, construction, and fittings. ‘' The 
House that Jill Built ” will undoubtedly challenge comparison, 
and shed an entirely new light upon what women want in their 
homes. Many other delightful residences will be on view, 
including a ‘“‘Sun-Trap’’ house, a Tudor house, an original 
cavity brick house, an English cottage, and two up-to-date 
bungalows. Professional and business women will find a par- 
ticular interest in the two flats which are being shown by the 
United Women’s Homes Association. These flats are designed 
for the occupancy of one woman living alone. Another feature 
of exceptional interest is the ‘‘ Nurseries of the Nations,” a 
series which should prove of great value to mothers, nurses, and 
others interested in child welfare. The series includes replicas 
of the nurseries of Holland, Turkey, Hungary, Lapland, and 
Japan, as well as an English nursery of to-day, and an ultra- 
modern nursery of 1960. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


Just Published 


MACHINE DRAWING 
AND DESIGN 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INTERMEDIATE 
STANDARD FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


By W. Assott, B.Sc. (Hons.), Lond., 
A.M.I.Mech.E., Head of the Engineering Depart- 
ment, Municipal College, Portsmouth. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TECHNICAL 
DRAWING. A Complete Course for use in 
Secondary and Central Schools. By W. 
ABBOTT, B.Sc. (Hons.), Lond., A.M.I.Mech.E. 
In three Parts. 2s. 6d. net each. 


BUILDING DRAWING. With Notes on 
Building Construction. A Complete First 
Year’s Course. By W. ABBoTT, B.Sc. (Hons.), 
Lond., A.M.I.Mech.E., and W. MILLAR, Prin- 
cipal Lecturer in Building Construction, Lauder 
Technical School, Dunfermline. Second Edition. 
Cloth boards. 3s. Also in limp cloth covers, 3s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRICAL 
DRAWING. By E. H. H. Grssins, B.Sc. 
(Hons.), Lond., H.M. Dockyard School, Devon- 
port. In two Parts. 3s. each. 


TEXTILE MACHINE DRAWING. By 
THomas WoopHouSsE, Head of the Weaving 
and Designing Department, Dundee Technical 
College and School of Art, and ALEXANDER 
BRAND, Chief Draughtsman, Messrs. Douglas 
Fraser & Sons, Ltd., Textile Engineers and 
Se min Arbroath. With 82 figures. 

S. 6d. 


COURSE OF ELEMENTARY WORK- 
SHOP DRAWING. By HEnry A. DARLING, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. With Answers. 2s. 3d. 


ENGINEERING MATHEMATICS. By 
R. W. M. Gisss, B.A. (Cantab), B.Sc. (Lond.). 
In four Parts, each with Answers. Manilla 
covers, 1s. 3d. each; cloth covers, is. 6d. 
each. Parts I, II, and III bound in one 
volume, with Answers, 4s. 


BUILDING MATHEMATICS. By R. W. M. 
Gipss, B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
Answers, 48. In three Parts, each with 
Answers. Manilla covers, price 1s. 3d. each ; 
cloth covers, ls. 6d. each. 


Full particulars of above books and Catalogue of 
Scientific and Technical Books on application. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 
so Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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CHAMBERS’S NEWER BOOKS 


CHAMBERS’S NAVIGATION 
Entirely new and Revised Edition by W. J. CAIRD, F.R.M.S., F.E.1S., 
and HUGH McCALLUM, M.A. A text-book for use in Schools, and a 
Guide to the Examinations of Second Hands, Skippers, and Extra 
Skippers of Fishing Vessels and Trawlers. 
Part I. 216 pages, 2s. 6d. Part II. 184 pages, 2s. 6d. 
Complete, 400 pages, 5s. 


CHAMBERS’S STEPPING-STONES TO LITERATURE 
Edited by a former Inspector of Schools. Charmingly Illustrated in 
colour and in Black and White. Just published. Book VI. IN 
PASTURES GREEN. 2s. 6d. 
NoTE.—A valuable series of Questions and Exercises, intended to 


develop the pupil’s powers of expression, has been appended to each 
volume of this series. 


CHAMBERS’S GARLAND OF ENGLISH VERSE 


Notable examples from modern poets. 2s. 


SOME BRITISH WILD ANIMALS 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 

Book I. The Brown Hare—The Blue or Mountain 1 Hare—The Rabbit 
—The Squirrel. Limp Cloth, 9d. 

Book II. The Otter—The Badger—The Hedgehog. Limp cloth, 9d. 

Book III. The Fox—The Gray or Brown Rat—The Water Rat or 
Water-Vole. Limp cloth, 9d. 

Book IV. The Weasel and the Stoat (the Ermine)—The Pine- Marten 
—The Pole Cat—The Wild Cat. Limp cloth, 9d. 


BUSINESS PROCEDURE for Day and Evening Classes 
By D. MACARA, B.Com. . 6d. 
Besides affording a practical training in Office Procedure, nie, work 
covers the Syllabuses of the more important examining bodies. 


ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING for Day and Evening 


Classes. By D. MACARA. B.Com. 1s. 6d. 
In anticipation of the Report, this book makes “ the ledger the central 
point of early lessons, and begins with short series of very simple 
transactions.” It covers all the ground necessary for the Elementary 
Examinations of the more important examining bodies. 


INTERMEDIATE BOOK-KEEPING for Day and Evening 


Classes. By D. MACARA, B.Com. 2s. 6d. 
Covers the work of the following courses: Intermediate Course, Royal 
Society of Arts; Junior Course, London Chamber of Commerce. 
Senior Course S2 of the Union of Educational Institutions; Second 
Year's Course, Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes; Senior 
Course, College of Preceptors. 


CHAMBERS’S New COMMERCIAL 


ARITHMETI 
By P. COMRIE, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.E., and W. WOODBURN. 
Parts I and II. Each 2s. 


CHAMBERS’S PRACTICAL CONCENTRIC ARITHMETI 
Book VIII. Without Answers, limp cloth, 18. 9d.; boards, 28. With 
Answers, limp cloth, 28.; boards, 2s. 3d. Designed to help pupils 
entering the various fields of trade and industry, and planned so as to 
enable them to work almost entirely by themselves, 


INTRODUCTORY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 
This Introductory Text-Book has been written principally for young 
students of Central Schools and Commercial Classes. e first half of 
the book deals with general principles: the second half with the chief 
commercial aspects of the various countries of the world. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 
By Prof. reas HERBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. New and 
thoroughly evised Edition. By J. HAMILTON pee age A., 
Ph.D. é 
Part I. British Isles. Limp cloth, Is. 6d.; cloth eae 2s. 
Part II. The World Outside the British Isles. 3s. 


A REGIONAL SURVEY OF THE WORLD 
By T. S. MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., and J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, 
M.A., PhD., FRSGS. 592 pages. 5s. 
Illustrated with authoritative colcured and uncoloured maps. 
Part I. The British Isles and Europe. 256 pages, 28. 6d. 
Part II. Lands Outside Europe. 336 pages, 3s. 6d. 
EUROPE : A Descriptive Regional Survey. 
By T. S. MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. With numerous Illustrations, 
Diagrams, and Anio dauv Coloured Maps. 304 pages, 28. 6d. 
THE CITIZEN : ampe Account of How we Manage our 
National and Local Aff 
By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. With Preface by Sir W. H. HADOW, 
CB.E., M.A. 272 pages, 2s. 6d. 
SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Ph.D., with a Foreword by Prof. J. F. 
REES, M.A. : 
SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN FROM 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Being the Second Part of the Social and Industrial History of 
ritain. 


By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A.. Ph.D. 2s. 
SHORT HISTORICAL PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORS 
By WILLIAM HISLOP. First Series. Parts I to V. 2d. each. 


Second Series. Parts I to VI. 2d. each. Third Series, Parts I to 
VI. 2d. cach. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 


38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1, and EDINBURGH 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


UNITED STATES 


The National Education Association has now unanimously 
adopted the final report of its committee 
(appointed five years ago) on Ethics of the 
Profession. The report includes a professional 
Code (of nearly a thousand words), the general character of 
which may be gathered from the following extracts: ‘‘I. Rela- 
tions with Pupils and to the Community : The schoolroom is not 
the proper theatre for religious, political, or personal propaganda. 
. . . The teacher should be impartial, just, and professional, 
and should consider the different interests, aptitudes, abilities, 
and social environments of pupils. . . . The professional rela- 
tions of the teacher with his pupils demand the same scrupulous 
guarding of confidential and official information as is observed 
by members of other long-established professions (ever since the 
famous oath of Hippocrates, indeed!) . . . The teacher should 
seek to establish friendly and intelligent co-operation between 
the home and the school. II. Relations to the Profession : 
Members of the teaching profession should dignify their calling 
in every way. The teacher should encourage the ablest to enter 
it, and discourage from entering those who are merely using it 
as a stepping-stone to some other vocation. . . . He should 
maintain his efficiency and teaching skill by study and by contact 
with local, state, and national educational organizations... . 
A teacher’s own life should show that education does ennoble. 
.. . While not limiting his services by reason of small salary, 
the teacher should insist upon a salary scale suitable to his place 
in society. . . . He should not exploit his school or himself by 
personally-inspired press notices or advertisements. .. . He 
should not apply for another position for the sole purpose of 
forcing an increase in salary in his present position. . . . He 
should not act as an agent, or accept a commission, royalty, or 
other reward, for books or supplies in the purchase of which he 
can use influence. ... III. Relations to Members of the 
Profession: A teacher should avoid unfavourable criticism of 
other teachers except such as is formally presented to a school 
official in the interests of the school; . . . He should not interfere 
between another teacher and a pupil in matters such as dis- 
cipline or marking. . . . There should be co-operation between 
administrators and classroom teachers, founded upon sympathy 
for each other’s point of. view and recognition of the adminis- 
trator’s right to leadership and the teacher’s right to self- 
expression. . . . Qualification should be the sole determining 
factor in appointment and promotion. . . . For school officials 
to fail to recommend a worthy teacher for another position be- 
cause they do not desire to lose his services is unethical.” We 
can only murmur—Amen. 


We learn from the monthly American Child that the question 
of child labour has been accentuated of late 
by the twenty-fifth Anniversary Conference of 
the Child Labour Committee, and also by the 
White House Conference on Child Welfare which is to meet this 
year. Things are better than they were but “ the dominant 
note of the Anniversary was the extent to which child labour 
still exists. A recent report on the Employment of School 
Children states, for instance, that “in many instances, both 
during vacation and when school was in session, children worked 
earlier in the morning, later at night, and longer hours than the 
law would have permitted had they been out of school in full- 
time employment.” And again, that “ even in occupations for 
which the child labour law (State, not Federal) clearly sets a 
minimum age or limits the hours of work under 16, many children 
were working under the legal age and in excess of the legal hours.” 
A recent pamphlet, to which “ fifteen eminent specialists ’’ have 
contributed, is entitled “The Doctor Iooks at Child Labour.” 
Here are two of his comments: ‘ The injurious effects are often 
manifest in the child itself only to the eve of the expert. We 
can be very certain, however, that they will invariably make 
themsclves manifest in the form of lowered vitality and decreased 
efficiency in later life.. . . Child labour constitutes not only 
an injustice to the weakest member of societv who looks to us for 
protection, but weakens the foundations of the social structure 
itself.” Dr. Felix Adler, one of the pioneers, has appropriately 
restated for the Anniversarv the motives which originally 
actuated the movement. Here (somewhat abridged) is his 
statement: “ The motives were chiefly three: the sympathetic 
motive—pity for the abused child, pity and shame combined ... 
the political motive—concern for the future of our democracy 

. and the spiritual motive. Americans are not worse or 
better than other people—are not more materialistic than other 


Ethics for 
Teachers. 


Child Labour. 


people. The difference between them and others is that the 
passion for wealth and power is here favoured by the unparalleled 
resources of a vast continent. . . . This passion must be blocked 
by limits which it cannot override—limits set by law and public 
opinion—-and the movement for the abolition of child labour 
has for its object the setting of such limits.” 


At the sixtieth anniversary meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, the central theme, Education in 
the Spirit of Life, was considered under the 
following sub-themes: Education must aim high, for life is 
idealistic; must develop a social spirit, for life is friendly ; 
must be efficient, for life is practical; must move forward 
aggressively, for life is dynamic; must train for leisure, for life 
is recreative; must adjust itself to new needs, for life is pro- 
gressive; must itself co-operate, for life is co-operative. We 
would only add: Must away with all insincerities, for life is sincere 


Education and 


CANADA 


The January number of The School (Toronto) sums up 1929 
as “a year of progress continuous and sub- 
stantial, notably in improvement of buildings. 
in better provision for education from II on, 
in the raising of the school age, in a great expansion of secondary 
education, and in the attempt to meet the problems involved in 
the changing social conditions in rural districts.” The supplv of 
teachers is said to be adequate; provisions for their training 
have improved; and they “ throng increasingly ” to summer 
sessions. Finally ‘‘ the problem of keeping educational oppor- 
tunity in touch with those who are keeping the frontier moving 
is being met with a new resourcefulness. Ontario has now four 
school-cars moving along railways, several provinces have 
flourishing correspondence courses, and a good beginning has 
been made with radio.” The Manitoba Teachers’ Federation 
varticularly has for some time past been busy with pioneering 
in radio in co-operation with the Department of Education. 
But (we note), ‘‘ there being few loud speakers as yet in the schools 
most of the listening is done in the homes.” We note further that 
“ the demands by commercial interests, from which the Govern- 
ment receives large sums, are so great that it is difficult to secure 
space for educational lectures for which the Government pavs.” 
But important developments are expected. From the monthly 
Manitoba Teacher (organ of the Federation) we learn that the 
current radio school programme includes a series of lessons on 
Canadian poets. The first of these. on Dr. John McCrae (author 
of ‘‘ In Flanders Fields ’’), is reported verbatim. We learn also 
that Manitoba is still awaiting a “‘ real pension fund,” that British 
Columbia has just secured hers, that Drinkwater’s “ Cromwell ”’ 
appears in the new school syllabus as an alternative to Shakes- 
peare, and that the Canadian section of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace has issued a reprint of the World 
Federation’s Geneva resolutions against military training in 
schools with an urgent appeal to educational authonties and the 
Government to act. We quote the concluding passage: ‘ Since 
Canada has signed the Kellogg Pact for ever renouncing war, 
is it not a sign of bad faith to increase her cadets by thousands 
each vear ? If we persist in this course other nations can judge 
such action only by considering that for us the Pact is but 
another scrap of paper.” 


Retrospect. 


BALIOL SCHOOL ANNUAL PLay.—The annual entertainment at 
Baliol School, Sedbergh, took place on March 15, 1930, and was 
a plav entitled, “ The Land East of the Sun,” dramatized by 
E. M. Skeat from the poem in “ The Earthly Paradise,” by 
William Morris. The scenery represented in turn the Bonder’s 
Hall in Norway, the Homefield at night, the mountain Fujiyama, 
in Japan, and the rose-coloured palace in Dreamland. The acting 
of the chief characters was well sustained, especially that of the 
absent-minded, vet fervent lover, the graceful and mysterious 
Oucen of Dreams, the burlv pirate captain and his mate, and the 
mischievous cabin-boy. The dances, arranged by Miss Fowke, 
of Carlisle, received enthusiastic encores; and the orchestra, 
led by Mr. W. Crozier, of Carlisle, was warmlv appreciated, 
especially the spirited selections from ‘‘ The Mikado.” The total 
proceeds, amounting to about £10, were handed over to the 
Sedbergh Nursing Association. 
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PROGRESS |1875 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
have recently built an addition to Esavian House to meet the con- 
tinued expansion of business: This increased area has enabled them S chool 
TO ENLARGE THE STATIONERY FACTORY 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
THE SHOWROOMS 
THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 
THE KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 
THE STORES AND GARAGE 


4 + + 


These more spacious conditions will permit the E.S.A. to deal with 
orders even more promptly than in the past, and customers can rely B ks 
upon the E.S.A. service being considerably accelerated. 00 


+ + + | 
The E.S.A. would specially invite the Teaching Profession to make use : 
of the enlarged Reference Library which, with its 7,000 Specimen F Ur nitur A 
volumes, should prove valuable to all those whose wish it is to keep 
au fait with the most recent publications. 


+ + + Rewards 


The Showrooms are now the largest in the Kingdom, and in addition 
to the great variety of educational apparatus and requisites on view 
there is a comprehensive display of School Furniture, including Scholars’ U r 0 

and Masters’ Desks and Tables, Cupboards, Lockers, Forms, Stools, NIJOTMS 
Science Benches, Gymnastic Apparatus, Esavian Sectional Bookcases. 


+ + 


Stationery 


Requisites 


Also an interesting exhibit of the Esavian Folding and Sliding Partitions S Pp or fS 

for dividing large Halls and Classrooms; as well as Screens and Windows 

Garages, kee 4 + + Chemicals 
Illustrated Catalogues of all Departments are issued, and to Principals 


for Open-Air Classrooms and Dormitories; and Overhead Doors for 
who find it inconvenient to visit the Showrooms, the E.S.A. will gladiy and 


forward any of the following Catalogues : 
STATIONERY - REQUISITES - BOOKS - REWARDS Appar atus 
FURNITURE - HANDWORK : KINDERGARTEN 
CHEMICALS, &c. : UNIFORM : SPORTS : : Han dwor k 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY | _ 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED, Kindergarten 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 
171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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The School Examinations of the College of Preceptors 


(Communicated) 


HE College began to examine pupils in schools in the’ 


year 1851, for the purpose of testing the efficiency of 
the instruction. At the outset, teachers in the schools had 
a large share in the work of examination, ‘ the College 
examiners adding such questions and exercises, and taking 
such steps as they might consider requisite to ensure a 
bona fide examination, and to discountenance any attempt 
at cram.” This plan in its essential features bore con- 
siderable resemblance to the scheme put forward by the 
Consultative Committee in 1911. After some experience 
the Council of the College came to the conclusion that it 
would be more satisfactory to examine by means of identical 
papers, the examinations at all the schools taking place 
simultaneously. Accordingly, the College adopted this 
latter method in 1853; and the same method was fol- 
lowed by the universities of Oxford and Cambridge when 
some years later they decided to take part, through the 
medium of the ‘‘ Locals,” in the examination of school 
pupils. The College Midsummer and Christmas Certificate 
Examinations, which have continued from that time until 
the present day, are in three grades : Senior, of the standard 
of the First School Examinations; Junior, corresponding 
to the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Exam- 
inations; and Preliminary. In the year 1895 a special 
simpler examination was designed for lower forms. 

The College examinations come under the description 
“external.” Yet they are not found to interfere with the 
arrangement of school curricula. There is almost unlimited 
choice of subjects in all the grades, and provision 1s made 
for special papers on the parts of subjects (English authors, 
history periods, Latin and Greek authors, and so on) 
included in the curricula of individual schools. Contact 
between the College and the schools is not of the kind that 


exists between the university boards and schools entering 
pupils for the First School Examination, but the College 
has many links with the schools. Among the members of 
the Council there are a number of heads of schools, and it 1s 
the practice of the Council to consult the schools before any 
important change is made. Heads of schools have always 
been encouraged to correspond with the officers, and they 
are not slow to offer criticism and advice. Any suggestions 
which schools may put before the officers of the College 
receive careful and sympathetic consideration from the 
Council. Thus, for example, a suggestion recently received 
from a South African school for an important change in 
the mode of examining in Afrikaans was first referred to all 
the South African schools for comment, and after it had 
received general approval was adopted by the College. 

The examiners who serve the College are persons of very 
long experience in teaching and are distinguished 
authorities in their several subjects. The College does not 
employ assistant-examiners ; all the answers to any exam- 
ination paper are marked by the examiner whose name 
appears on that paper. Thus the College avoids some of 
the difficulties attendant on *‘ standardizing.” The College 
considers it essential that there should be no room for 
doubt as to the strict impartiality of examinations on the 
results of which certificates are awarded which may be 
offered for the acceptance of professional bodies and 
employers. Consequently, no person connected with the 
teaching of a school is allowed to take any part in the 
superintendence of the examination of the pupils of that 
school. 

The College took a leading and prominent part in urging 
that students before being admitted to training courses 


(Continued on page 274) 


THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


MAP OF 
THE WORLD 


Edited by GEORGE PHILIP, F.R.G.S., 
and produced under the auspices of the 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


A WONDERFUL WORK 


Acclaimed by the Educational Press and leading 
education experts as the best means of imparting 
knowledge of the ideals and activities of the League. 


It is undoubtedly the most effective medium for an 
intelligent study of post-war problems, and supplies an 
indispensable aid to Teachers who are endeavouring to 
encourage among their, pupils interest in the work of 
the League and a thorough understanding of its aims. 


Obtainable in three forms: As a large complete map, 
size 85 by 741n., a smaller (3-sheet) map of 85 by 55 1n., 
and a Hand Map of Europe, size 48 by 37 in. 


Detailed Prospectus on application. 


| PROGRESSIVE STUDIES IN 


GEOGRAPHY 


For use in conjunction with 


THE HUMAN GEOGRAPHIES 
(SECONDARY SERIES) 


By 
H. SANKEY, M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.G.S., 
EDGAR A. MERRETT, M.Sc. (Lond.), F.G.S., 
Geography Masters, Watford Grammar School. 


and 


the kind of help required by the pupil in Pursuing the 
subject set for study. 


Covering Local Geography, the principles underlying 
map construction, and the British Isles. Crown 8vo. 
Prices: Paper covers, 9d. ; Limp cloth, Is. 


Book I. 


Book II. 
Book III. Euro-Asia. 


Specimen free on application 


The Atlantic Hemisphere. 


In preparation. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


GPP EEEO RIBERA Y ES PONE TREE NR AE SGA IED 


A series of three books designed to provide precisely 


nt 
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GEO. M. 1. HAMMER & CO., LTD. 
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The e Resgate Art Desk Thc Myopic. 


~ 


ii A of Si School Furniture free on application 


HIGH-GRADE FITTINGS 


For SCHOOL, CHURCH, LIBRARY, LABORATORY & INSTITUTE, &c. 
CHAIRS AND TABLES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ROLLS OF HONOUR PARTITIONS MEMORIALS 
CROWN WORKS, ST. JAMESS ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E.16 
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for the professions should be required to pass a suitable 
test in general education so that they might be better 
equipped for professional study. The College was entrusted 
by the Royal College of Surgeons, the Pharmaceutical 
Society, and the Royal Veterinary College with the conduct 
of special preliminary examinations for students who 
desired to qualify for entry on professional study. After 
many years, the Royal College of Surgeons decided to dis- 
continue its own preliminary examination, and in response 
to a suggestion the College instituted supplementary 
professional preliminary examinations for intending medical 
and dental students. It was arranged that these exam- 
inations should take place in the early part of March and 
September so that the results might be available in time 
to enable successful candidates to begin their professional 
studies in April or October. The Pharmaceutical Society 
and the Royal Veterinary College also discontinued their 
special examinations and accepted instead the exam- 
inations of the universities and those of the College of 
Preceptors. 

So it came about that to the original function of the 
College examinations was added that of providing a test 
of general education sufficient for the purpose of admission 
to professional study. At the present time the College 
certificates are accepted as evidence of ‘‘ sufficient general 
education ” by a large number of professional bodies, 
including the General Medical Council, the Conjoint Board 
of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
Pharmaceutical Society, the Institute of Actuaries, the 
Institute of Bankers, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Chartered Institute of Secretaries, the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, the 
Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, and the 
Institutes of Chemistry and Physics. The Board of 
Education too, after an exhaustive inquiry which included 
an examination of candidates’ worked papers, recognized 


the College Senior Certificate as qualifying the holder for 
recognition as an uncertificated teacher in elementary 
schools. When the Board abolished the list of examinations 
recognized for that purpose the recognition of the College 
examination ceased. 

In some quarters it is the fashion to deplore the habit of 
examination, to criticize all existing examinations and to 
think somewhat poorly of a teacher who makes use of such 
tests, especially if they are “external.” Possibly these 
objections may be founded on a mistaken conception of the 
aims of examination. No examination, whether internal or 
external, can appraise all the qualities which affect a 
student’s fitness for a particular career. But, rightly 
handled, examinations, though they may share the imper- 
fections attaching to all human devices, can and do furnish 
a reasonable assessment of attainment, and may afford 
opportunity for the exercise of ingenuity and initiative. 
External examinations have the further merit that they 
force a candidate to rely upon his own unaided resources— 
a salutary experience in his preparation for after-school life. 

In response to complaints that secondary schools were 
suffering from the multiplicity of external examinations 
and from the varying requirements of professional bodies 
and of universities for matriculation, the Board of Educa- 
tion asked the Consultative Committee to investigate and 
to report on examinations for secondary schools. The 
report came out in I911 and the recommendations in it 
were the subject of much discussion down to 1916. At one 
time it looked as though the Board would, in effect and 
through an examinations council, press for one uniform 
examination, to serve the triple purpose of a leaving 
examination, a matriculation test, and a testamur for 
admission to the training courses of the professional bodies. 
In 1916-1917, the Board announced its decision. There was 
to be only one First School Examination, to be taken at 
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“ The merits of the series are well known.”—The Journal of Education: 


COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 


Up to and 


(IN MurBy’s NEw SMALLER SCRIPTURE MANUALS.) 
including the School Certificate. 


*St. Mark (R.V.), Dr. C. Knapp, 28. 6d. net; °St. Luke (R.V.), Dr. C. 
Knapp, 3s. 6d. net ; *The Acts (R.V.), Dr. C. KNapp, 4s. net ; II Samuel 
(R.V.), Dr. WADE and Rev. J. H. WADE, 38. net. 


* Also issued in AUTHORIZED VERSION. 
THOMAS MURBY & 00., 1 Fleet Lane, E.Q. 4 


GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


HANDBOOK OF THE GEOLOGY OF GT. BRITAIN. 246. net 
GEOLOGICAL MAPS, 18 Elementary Exercises on. Is. 6d. net 
Small blank MEMO-MAPS. World, British Isles, etc. 50 for 1s, 
GEOLOGICAL BLOCK MODELS. Two Series issued. 
GEOLOGICAL RELIEF MODELS. In preparation. 


SPECIMENS ‘for Teaching Geography. Sets of Common Rocks 
and Economic Minerals and Rocks. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, E.C. 4 


METRON OPTICAL BENCH 


Moderate priced Instrument specially designed for use in Colleges & Schools 


The necessity for an Optical Bench in all Science Laboratories is now 
enerally recognized. Space does not permit our quoting all the accessories 
fa detail, but the following particulars will suffice to show that the 


apparatus is within the reach of all schools. A s. d. 
BENCH, Sft. long, with mild steel rods .. a “a ye 2 0 

i a an stainless steel rods 440 
ROD, divided in centimetres ‘6 “Ks ‘ .. 110 0 
BASE PLATES, complete, cach .. 15 0 


In addition to above there are twenty-two special fittings for use with the bench, full 
details of which will be sent on application. 
Particulars of MICROSCOPES, LAMPS, DISSECTING APPARATUS, &c., for school 
use are aleo available. 


Manufacturers of Highest Grade Instruments. 


C.BAKER (€43) 244 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


The Third Term will! begin on Tuesday, April 29, 1930. The 
College comprises the following Faculties and Special Schools: 


FACULTY OF ARTS (including Economics). (Dean: Prof. R. W. 
Chambers, M.A., D.Lit., F.B.A.) 

FACULTY OF LAWS. (Dean: Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency, 
M.A., LL.B.) 

FACHETY OF SCIENCE. (Dean: Prof. G. B. Jeffery, M.A., D.Sc., 

RS. 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
ceutical.) (Dean: Prof. J. C. Drummond, D.Sc.) 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. (Dean: Prof. E. G. Coker, M.A., 
D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.) 

SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. (Slade Professor: Henry Tonks.) 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. (Prof. A. E. 
Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.) 

and DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. (Prof.8.D. Adshead, 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A.) 

DIVAN Ne DECORATION. 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. (Director: Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A.) 

COURSES FOR HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 
(Tutor: Mr. N. F. Hall, M.A.) 

COURSES FOR THE DIPLOMA IN JOURNALISM. 
Mr. L. Solomon, M.A.) 

POST GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK Is provided for in all 
Departments. 

EVENING SCHOOLS of HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY are specially 
arranged to meet the needs of Adult Students. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES ARE AWARDED, 
their yearly value exceeding £4,000. 

RESIDENTIAL HALLS : UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL, EALING 
(for Men). (Warden: Mr. E. H. Thierry, M.Sc.) COLLEGE 
HALL, BYNG PLACE (for Women). (Principal: Miss 
Alleyne, M.Litt.) A list of registered residences is also kept. 
THE ATHLETIC GROUND OF TWENTY-THREE ACRES 

IS AT PERIVALE 


For particulars apply to C. O. G. Douie, Secretary, University 
College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1). 


(Lecturer: H. Warren Wilson, 


(Tutor : 
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BOOKS FROM 
THE HOUSE OF GRANT 
Reveal Trends in Modern Teaching Methods 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A COURSE IN TECHNICAL DRAWING 


Suitable for Industrial Oourses in Central and Technical Schools, also for the preparatory stages of 
Technieal, Continuation, and 11 Plus Classes. 


By DAVID MILLER, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 
Book I, 96. 64., sow ready. Book II, in preparation. 


A pupil's text-book (in 2 parts) on the principles and practice of technical drawing in industry, 
arranged for school use. The work, which is copiously illustrated, is written on thoroughly practical 
lines and there is an easy grading and continuity in the examples and exercises. 

The work will contain a three years’ scheme of work evolved after several years of teaching and 
lecturing on this subject. 


OUTLINE CONTOUR ATLASES 


Based on the most recent surveys and adjustments of boundaries, the Student's Own Contour Atlases 
meet the requirements of pupils at all stages of the Curriculum. 

The whole Series has been revised and recast, new Outline and Contour Maps added, special prominemee 
given ie River-basins and to large scale sectional Maps; in brief, the Scries is exhaustive, reliable, and 
up to date. 


1. THE WORLD, price 7d.; 2. EUROPE, price 5d.; 3. BRITISH ISLES, price 5d.; 4. AMERICA, price 
6d.; 5. THE BRITISH COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, and INDIA, price 7d. 


FOR SILENT READING 


By JAMES A. MASTERTON, M.A. 


To train pupils between 11 and 15 to love English Literature. 
272 Pages. Price $s. 94. 

The aim of these exercises is twofold : (1) to arouse the interest of the pupils in Silent Reading by intro- 
ducing them to selections from English Literature which are marked by vividness of description; (2) to 
Maintain that interest by a series of searching quéstions on other passages where vividness of description does not 
play so important a part. 


“ From it much ought to be profitably learnt in the thirty weeks represented by the thirty chapters.” —T he Times Educational Supplement. 


PRACTICE AND PROGRESS IN ENGLISH 


A Practical and Progressive English Oourse. 
By FRANK BEAUMONT, B.A. 


Part I, Second Edition. Now ready. Price 9a. 
For Post Primary Olasses and Lower Forms in Secondary Sehoois. 
Part II. Just published. . Price 2s. Od. 


For Middle Ferms, Secondary Schools, and Continuation Classes. Adaptable te the Dalton Pian. 
BOOK II resumes the treatment of narrative composition bya study of the epic and the Mock Heroic ; thereafter 
the several forms of persuasive composition are exemplified, and these are followed by examples of the expository 
and the discoursive essay, and of the various types of l¥ric. 


“ A really admirable book, which follows the latest methods and presents them in a very simple and telling way.” —The London Teacher. 


A NEW SEQUENCE GEOMETRY 


By JOHN GRAY, B.Sc., and FRANCES J. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc. 


Parts I, II, III, and IV, 3g. each. Parts I and II combined, 8s. 6d. Parts III and IV combined, 3s. 6d. Parts J, IT, 
and III combined, 4s. 6d. Parts I, II, III, and IV combined, 6s. 


“ The arrangement of the book is admirable.'’—-H. J. Davis, Esq., Senr. Maths. Master, Ashes School for Bows, Anerley, S.E. 20. 

“It is an admirable book and was strongly recommended by H.M. Inspector.’’—-DAvIp Davinson, Esq., Fhe Schoolhouse, Woodhead, Fyvie, N.B. 

“I think it is admirably arranged.’’—Miss H. G. Brown, Blackheath High Schoql, Wemyss Road, S.E. 8. 

“It has given great satisfaction to my mathematical staff.""— J. K. WiLKINS, Esq., Headmaster, City and County School for Boys, Chester. 

“I think it is splendid." —R. Murr, Esq., Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow. 

“ The clear and logical arrangement, the bold diagrams, and the careful grading of the exercises are to be commended.” —An H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


Mathematical Masters are turning to “ A New Sequence Geometry ” when dissatisfied with other text-books on the subject. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL CO., LTD., London : 3 Eagle Street, Southampton Row, W.C. 1 
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about 16; examinations conducted by universities were the 
only ones recognized for this purpose; all preparatory 
examinations were to be firmly discouraged; and no 
State-aided school was to take any external examination 
without the Board’s approval. 

The claim of the College to take part in the work of the 
First School Examination, which rested on its pioneer 
work and on its long and honourable history as a compe- 
tent examining board, was brushed aside with scant 
courtesy, the Board of Education refusing even to allow 
the application of the College to be considered by the 
Examinations Council. 

The result of this arbitrary action of the Board has been 
to hamper to some extent the College examining work 
because the schools which make use of the College Junior, 
Preliminary, and lower forms examinations are obliged, 
if they wish to obtain the advantages which attach to the 
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First School Examinations, to take one of the university 
examinations, even though they may prefer to take the 
College Senior Examination. Nevertheless, there are very 
many teachers at home and abroad who appreciate the 
efficiency and usefulness of the College examinations, who 
like to have an annual assessment of their work by an 
outside body of unimpeachable integrity, and who find in 
the examinations a wholesome stimulus for their pupils, 
and in the full statements of the marks awarded guidance 
for themselves. 

Hence the College continues to examine large numbers 
of pupils in all the grades of its examinations in England, 
and also at overseas centres, notably in South Africa, 
West Africa, and East Africa. In addition to its own 
exarhinations the College, on behalf of the Newfoundland 
Council of Higher Education, annually conducts an exam- 
ination of about 2,000 pupils in Newfoundland. schools. 


Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


SUMMER COURSES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF SARAGOSSA.— 
Courses in July and August are offered in Spanish language, 
Spanish literature, and Spanish art. Full information may be 
obtained from the Universidad de Zaragoza (Spain). Cursos de 


Verano en Jaca. 
s s s 


SUMMER CouRSE IN ART.—The Board of Education has 
arranged for a short course for teachers in art schools who 
desire to extend or refresh their knowledge of matters pertaining 
to their work, more particularly in regard to the application of 
art instruction to the requirements of industry. The course 
will be held at the Royal College of Art, South Kensington, 
from July 21 to August 2 inclusive, and will mainly consist of 
personal work, lectures and demonstrations, and educational 
visits. Application should be made to the Board of Education 
on Form 106 U(A) on or before April 8, 1930. Instruction will 
be free and travelling expenses will be allowed, subject to con- 


ditions. The Board is also arranging to hold from July 21 to 

July 31 a short course in painting and decorating for teachers — 

in technical and art schools. Particulars are given in Form 

105 U(T), which can be obtained from the Board on application. 
è & & 

VACATION Courses IN HaMBuRG.—The University of 
Hamburg has announced vacation courses to be held from 
August 4 to August 30. The object will be to give students a 
general, comprehensive idea of the conditions in Germany, but 
the various subjects will be treated separately. Lectures and 
classes will be held in German, as follows: A. Introduction to 
the German language for beginners and advanced students ; 
B. General lecture on German economics and culture, for all 
students; C. Special lectures bearing on jurisprudence and 
political economy. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
National Union of Students, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. 1. 

(Continued on page 278) 


2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 38th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 


tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Sore ig of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambri Locals, the 


London Chamber of Commerce, and the aea] ee of 
Teachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of: the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, &.0.4 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Thirteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject. 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, &.C.4 
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HOLIDAY RESORTS i presses 


Price 1s. Post Free. 1930 (Home and Abroad) 


Originally published by The Education Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland, may now be ordered from 


C. F. HODGSON & SON, LTD., 


2 NEWTON STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


and RECOMMENDED 


FOR THE LATEST ANNOUNCEMENTS 
of Messrs. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
see pages 233, 234 add 235 


A Whole World of 


Id @ A S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOKLOVERS 


LAMLEY & CO. 


Booksellers and Publishers, 


1,3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
Telephone : 1276 KENSINGTON ESTABLISHED 1875 


New, Foreign, Second-hand, and 
Export Booksellers. 


We have special facilities for 


All the Text-books, School Sta- 
tionery, Artists’ Materials, and 
obtaining Books out of print. Mathematical Instruments supplied 
We issue a Monthly List of | for the use of Students at the 


New Books. various Colleges. 
Second-hand Lists frequently. 


Loose-Leaf Books and Notebooks of all kinds. 
Printers, Bookbinders and Stationers 
We undertake any Printing—from a Handbill to a Book. 


CHAIRS 


ra Catalogues Free 


SCHOOLS, 
HALLS, ? = 
amples sent 
ga on approval 


H. ANDERSON 
Chair Works, STOKENCHURCH, BUCKS 
Telegrams : Anderson, Chairs, Stokenchurch. 


Telephone : Radnage 17 
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By means of this new Epidia- 
scope greatly enlarged and well- 
illuminated pictures of maps, 
photographs, drawings, &c., 
can be projected in the colours 
of the originals. For all branches 
of educational work the Epidia- 
scope is a wonderfully con- 
venient piece of apparatus and 
is now considered an indispens- 
able equipment 
in many schools. 
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Call and see a 
demonstration. 


— 
Co SANDS, HUNTER 


& Co. Ltd., 
37 Bedford Street, 
W.C. 2 
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School Theodolite 


This popular instrument has been improved in 
certain details, and now gives better value than ever. 
It is designed by a teacher 
of geography and made by a 
firm of theodolite makers. 


enaar 


Prices : 
With plane table - £4 
Without - - £3 10s. 


“It is a practical instrument of 
sound design and really wonderful 
value.” —The Journal of Education. 


“The instrument reproduces all 
the essential features of a standard 
transit theodolite.” — Nature. 

“ Especially designed on prac- 
tical lines, this excellent instrument 
is certainly suitable for beginners in 


the surveying profession.” 
—Education. 


Sent on approval to any teacher in Great Britain 


C. F. CASELLA & CO. LTD., 


REGENT HOUSE, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.r 
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VACATION COURSES AT BESANCON.—The University of 
Besangon, ideally situated for the reception of foreign students, 
again announces an attractive vacation course for the summer 
months, commencing from July. The subjects included in the 
programme are classical and contemporary literature, French art 
and civilization ; in addition, particular attention will be given 
to the study of phonetics, the vocabulary and idiomatic forms of 
the French language, and translations. Lectures by leading 
personalities in the town will be given in the afternoons. Exami- 
nations will be held for the Diploma of French Studies, granted 
by the University, and for a Diploma of the French language, 
awarded by the Committee. The lighter side of the programme 
includes visits to museums, libraries, and factories, and excur- 
sions to the beauty spots of the country and beyond. A detailed 
prospectus of the summer course, containing information as to 
correspondence courses, accommodation, &c., may be obtained 
from M. le professeur Louis Villat, Directeur des Cours, Faculté 
des Lettres, rue Mégevand, 30, Besangon-les-Bains (Doubs). 


* * * 


CULTURE COURSES IN ITALY.—The Italian Inter-University 
Institute has issued a programme of holiday courses organized 
throughout Italy. Copies may be obtained on application to the 
“ Italian Travel Bureau,” C.I.T., 16 Waterloo Place, Regent 
Street, S.W.1. Spring courses have been arranged at Milan, 
Sardinia, and Rome; and summer courses at Faenza (Inter- 
national Museum of Ceramics), Rome (Italo-American Asso- 
ciation), Varese (Institute of Medical Culture), Siena, Florence, 
and Venice. è é P 


ALPINE UNIVERSITY.—Students and professors from all over 
Europe—with alpenstocks in one hand and volumes of philosophy 
in the other—will assemble in the Alps early next month when 
the Spring Vacation Course of the University of Davos, Switzer- 
land, opens on April 6. The course, apart from its academic side, 
is designed to bring students of all nations together. Among the 
lecturers are some of the most famous professors of the great 
universities of Europe. Their themes, covering a wide range of 
subjects, all of modern artistic, social, political, and economic 
import, will be expounded in English, French, German, and 
Italian. 
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VACATION COURSE AT JENA.—Jena has been called “a 
university in miniature,’’ and the vacation courses held there 
annually are deservedly popular. Last year between 400 and 
500 students participated, of which number over 200 came from 
foreign countries. The thirty-sixth session will be held this year 
from August 2-16, and the course has again been sub-divided 
into eight sections—philosophy and psychology; education ; 
science ; domestic science ; literature, art, and physical culture ; 
speech and its disorders; foreign languages; and German for 
foreign students. For a detailed syllabus of the course, and 
information respecting fees, accommodation, &c., application 
should be made to Fraulein Clara Blomeyer, Jena, Carl-Zeisz- 
Platz 3. x a * 


VACATION COURSE AT GENEVA.—The International Bureau 
of Education will hold its third vacation course at Geneva from 
July 28 to August 2. The course is addressed to educationists 
of all kinds, and its object is to further the work of the League 
of Nations by developing the spirit of international co-operation. 
Instruction will be given in the organization and work of the 
chief international institutions, the psychological principles 
upon which this special teaching must be based and practical 
methods which may be employed successfully by teachers. 
The lectures will be translated into the principal languages and 
will be followed by discussion. ‘In addition, visits will be made 
to the Secretariat of the League of Nations, to the International 
Labour Office, and other places. Various excursions have also 
been arranged. The fee for the course is 10 Swiss francs. Further 
details may be obtained fron the International Bureau of 
Education, Geneva, but for information regarding accommo- 
dation, application should be made to Mlle. Trachsel, Centre 
d’Informations internationales, Bureau des Intérêts de Genève, 
place des Bergues 3. * * * 


An annual list of Hotrpay Courses has been compiled for 
the third time, under the auspices of the Directors of the National 
University Offices, by the League of Nations Institute of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation (London : Humphrey Milford, 1s.). French and 
German editions have also been prepared. The list gives, in 
tabular form, particulars of courses for university students 
expressly organized for foreigners. The present list is stated to 
contain 118 courses distributed among fourteen countries. 


Needed at Little Stanmore (Edgware) KINDERGARTEN and PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


OR SALE, with immediate vacant possession, commodious Freehold modern detached HOUSE, very 
long garden with 40 feet glass verandah overlooking open country. Ideal—structurally and geographic- 
ally—for kindergarten and private residence combined. Ample ground for games, etc. 
competition. 


Premises licensed by Rural Council. 


**ee @eeeveeee eee eee en eee eee eaeoeeoeneeneeeeoe 6% % 
. 


A List of Schools | 


[Cost of insertion under this heading 


sent on application) 


**#e#eeoeoeeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeevneoeeaevnee eee een ee € 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, 
MATLOCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
Laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 


Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term: Daugh- 
ters of Laity, £40 a term. 


New JUNIOR WING, with class-rooms on Open-Air 
and Sunlight System for pupils 8-12. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 
conditions of the Foundation. 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

An Entrance Scholarship of £80 a year. 

Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


IGH SCHOOL for Girls, Ashford, 


Kent.— Private Secondary Boarding and 
Day School, recognized by the Board of Education ; 
healthy situation in seventeen acres of d, within 
eleven miles of sea coast. Preparation for public 
examinations and university entrance. Music, 
Dancing, Painting, Physical Training, Games, 
Swimming. Preparatory d ent for girls under 
11. Accommodation for 160 boarders. Illustrated 
pros us and list of successes and references on 
a tion to the PRINCIPAL. 


riding, safe bathing. 


Good class locality. Children urgently waiting. 
Apply CROSS & CROSS, High Street, Edgware. 


THE 


CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. 


(Included in the Board of Education List 
of Efficient Schools.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 


Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle- 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus 


Positively no local 


A LIST OF SCHOOLS—continued. | A LIST OF SCHOOLS—continued. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 
SUSSEX 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS run on 

Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 

of Education and the Universities of Oxford and 

Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.— Principal 

Miss L,UCRETIA CAMERON(Somerville College,Oxford). 
For Articles on 


DRAMA IN THE ENGLISH SYLLABUS 
By A. M. Walmsley, M.A., 


and on 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE HISTORY: ITS 
AIMS AND ITS ACHIEVEMENTS 


By E. H. Dance, M.A., 


See the March, 1930, number of ‘‘ The 
Journal of Education.’’ 


For 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO0’S 
LIST OF SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
AND PARTNERSHIPS 
see page 231. 
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SCHOOL TRANSFERS 


Thoee deelrous of 


apply to: 


N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab)., B. és L., 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


(Ep. J. BURROW & Co., Ltd., Eee London and Cheltenham. Established 


years.) 


Central House, 45 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


PHONE: REGENT 1146 
AU communications treated as strictly confidential. 


The List of SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITY HOLIDAYS 
and FUNCTIONS wiii appear in the May, 1930, Issue 


disposing of 
PARTNERSHIPS, or wishing to purchase same, should 


SCHOOLS and 


Classes daily, 


10 to 4 o'clock. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE 
Embroideresses. 


for Professional 


Patrons— 


H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 


Saturdays excepted. 


Evening Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private 


lessons in embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace- 
making, painting on textiles, weaving, leatherwork, &c. 


For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 


Branch. 
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PHYSICAL TRAININ 
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» GYMNASTICS, &c. 
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REMEDIAL 
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DENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


AND SCHOOL OF MASSAGE, LONDON 
Full Preparation for the Public Examinations of Chartered Society of Massage and Medica! Gymnastics, &c. 


Training Courses for all Sections of Physical Work, includ 
Schools. Leng 


Sunray Avenue, S.E. 24 


: Gymnastics, Sports, Massage, Remedial Exercises, and the Organisation of Open- Air 
of Course according to Training chosen. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1900 


LIVERPOOL, but standing in 

18 acres of beautiful grounds, a residential 
College for Students who wish to become Gymnastic 
and Games Mistresses. 


A Revised Curriculum, which covers a 
Course of three years and includes Swedish, 
Danish, and Remedial Gymnastics. Games, Dancing, 
and Swimming. Special facilities for gaining teaching 
experience in Liverpool schools, Clubs, and Hospitals. 


Principal: Miss IRENE M. Marsa, M.I.H. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 


The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, and 
Cricket. 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games, Swimming, and Hoating in the 
Summer. Fees: £165 per annum. 

. For prospectus apply—-SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Road, Bedford. 


————— 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 7. 


Recognized by the Ling Association for Diploma 
Examination, and the Board of Education for Burn- 
ham Scale of Salaries. 

Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G. 
Diploma Chelsea Physical Training College 
Member of the Ling Association. 

Train‘ng in Danish and Swedish Educational and 
Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, Swimming 
Fencing. All theoretical subjects. Preparation for 
Public Examinations, including Ling Diploma 
Excellent situation opposite Kensington Gardens 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or in Hostels nearby. 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 


OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 
(And Affiliated Gymnastic Societies) 
FOUNDED 1899. 

Offices: 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1. 


AAMINATIONS held for 


the Swedish Gymnastic Teachers’ Diploma. 
The Association keeps a list of certified Gymnastic 
and Games Mistresses, and Medical Gymnasts—and 
publishes "“ The Journal of School Hygiene and 
Physical Education ’’; ‘‘ Gymnastics for Little 
Children ” (J. G. Thulin); ‘‘ Bildatlas’’ (J. G. 
Thulin); “Good and Bad School Postures,’’ 5s.; 
Net Ball Rules, 3$d.; Rounders Rules, 34d.; 
Scandinavian Dances (Scries I, II, and III), 34d.; 
Music to Dances, 84d.; Folk Dances from Many 
Lands, Music and Notes, 1s.: Terminology of 
Swedish Educational Gymnastics, 1s. 2d. All post 
free. For these, and Terms of Membership, Con- 
ditions of Examinations, Entrance Forms, Syllabus, 
Price List of further publications, &c., applications 
should be made to the Secretary, Miss D. M. WILKIE. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Tel. 95. ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 


PRINCIPAL: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 


Complete training for Teachers’ Diploma (open to 
girls of good education) in Theory and Practice of 
Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gym- 
nastics, and Massage, all branches of Games and 
Dancing, Swimming. The Theory includes the study 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Elementary 
Psychology, &c. 

Students prepared for the Conjoint Examination 
of the Chartered Society of Medical Gymnastics and 
Massage. 


THREE VEARS COURSE 


Two Scholarships of £50 are offered annually for 
proficiency in Games, Gymnastics, or Dancing. 
For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships 
apply SECRETARY. 


For Advertisements 
of some POSTS VACANT 


see page 235 


CHELSEA 
COLLECE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN, 
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Topics and Events 


RESEARCH IN THE WELSH UNIVERSITY.—In the annual report 
of the Medical Research Council, reference is made to the 
interesting’ results obtained under the direction of Dr. Fleure, 
of University College, Aberystwyth, in the measurement of 
school children. An analysis of the measurements of 650 school 
children, observed annually over periods of from seven to eleven 
years, has given information of great interest with regard to the 
marked spurt of growth and puberty. His work on half-breeds 
is giving valuable information on the inheritance of racial 
characteristics. ë š à 


WELSH IN WELSH PuBLtic ScHoots.—The deeds of foundation 
of the Welsh Public School at Llandovery made it clear that the 
intention of the pious founders was that a public school should 
be set up which would produce leaders of Welsh life imbued with 
all that was great in national traditions and characteristics. The 
report of the Departmental Committee on Welsh shows clearly 
that this intention had not been operative for many years. Now 
it has been announced that the Governing Body has determined 
to take all possible steps to restore Welsh to that position of 
dignity and importance which it should hold in a school which 
draws its pupils from the whole of Wales. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN EpucaTion.—The Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations is now publishing every half-year 
the Educational Survey (Geneva, price 2s.) ; the January issue 
has recently been received and a further issue is promised in 
July. The Journal, a substantial magazine of 128 pages, is 
devoted, as might be imagined, from its origin, to the place of 
international affairs in education. Part 1 contains articles on 
League of Nations work in schools and colleges; Part 2, 
reports from individual countries; Part 3, the official section, 
contains relevant extracts from the proceedings of the Assembly 
last September of the League of Nations, a report from the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, and a brief 
statement of the work of the committee investigating the possi- 
bility of the abolition of customs duties on educational films. 
To “ survey ” a “ survey ” is not profitable ; it must suffice to 


| 
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indicate the subjects of the principal articles of Part 1. Three 
deal with the position in the curriculum of League of Nations 
ideals and their presentation, and illustrate the effect of national 
temperament and traditions. Then come accounts of school 
journeys abroad and international camps, an article on American 
colleges in the Near East, and another on university educatior 
in international affairs. In the editorial preface complaint is 
made of the difficulty of securing first-hand accounts of the posi- 
tion of instruction in League of Nations work from individual 
countries, particularly those outside Europe. 
represented in the present Survey are Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Great Britain (including Wales), Roumania, and 
Switzerland. é k A 


Wor cb Essay ContTeEst.—The following is the list of successful 
contestants in the World Essay Contest, organized by the 
American School Citizenship League in co-operation with the 
League of Nations Union: Training College Section: First 
Prize : Victoria Armstrong, Furzedown Training College, London, 
England ; Second Prize : Edna Margaret Goff, Louisville Normal 
School, Louisville, Kentucky ; Third Prize: Katharine Turner, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ilinois. 
School Section : First Prize : Mervyn Guy Tyrrell, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Bristol, England ; Second Prize: Lillian Libman, 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Massachusetts ; Third Prize: Clyde 
Kirby, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music.—The following awards are 
announced: The Josiah Parker Prize (Composition) : Ethel M. 
Winfield (London) ; The Philip Leslie Agnew Composition Prize : 
Norman Fulton (London), Yelland Richards being very highly 
commended and Mary Couper commended; The Goldberg 
Prize (Baritones and Basses): Edgar Elmes (London); The 
W. A. Richards Memorial Prize (Piano): Florence M. Joseph 
(Llanelly), Mansel Treharne Thomas being commended; The 
Sterndale Bennett Prize (Female Pianists) : Zelda Bock '(Man- 
chester), Margaret Chamberlain being highly commended and 
Eileen Wilmott, Margaret Good. and Constance Cox commended. 
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The First School Examination : 
Teachers’ Views on Subjects 
and Syllabuses 


ee 


V.—HISTORY 


By G. E. S. CoxHEaD, M.A., Headmaster, Hinckley 
Grammar School 


A NOTEWORTHY feature of the current century has 
been the great change of emphasis in almost all 
subjects taught in schools. In few has the change been 
more pronounced than in history. Politics, particularly 
foreign politics with their attendant wars, no longer 
exercise the marked predominance they did. A serious 
attempt has been made to assign to force a more reasonable 
place among human relations. It would be impossible to 
put a book like Collier’s `“ History of England ” into the 
hands of a class to-day. While the constitutional and 
biographical aspects of the subject have received more 
attention, the principal change has been in the stress now 
laid on bringing the life of the people themselves before the 
pupils. Social history has come into its own, with its 
ancillary sections of economics and civics. Moreover, the 
flood of discoveries in science, especially in the direction 
of improving means of communication, has driven the 
inter-dependence of the nations into the front rank. The 
world has become not only smaller but more closely inter- 
related. No one contends to-day that a boy is properly 
studying history if he surveys that of his own country 
only. Internationalism has sprung to the fore; it is seen 
more plainly than ever that history is the story of the 


world, and that into that each country’s life must be made. 


to fit. This wider range and this deepening of stress on 
aspects of the subject once relatively neglected have 
Tequired a wider power of grasp and of generalization. 
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There is a much greater demand upon the reasoning 
faculties to enable them to appreciate the significance of 
events, their causes and their results, over areas that are 
broader-—and it is constantly increasing. The time-spirit 
would in any case have brought such changes of emphasis 
into the schools, but they were undoubtedly accelerated 
by the work of the Historical Association, with whose 
life they roughly, and not accidentally, synchronize. 

The terms of reference of this article preclude general 
discussion of the changes themselves. Whoever wishes to 
familiarize himself with them and with the trend of thought 
concerning them has plenty of opportunity. He may choose 
from the pamphlets and other publications of the Historical 
Association. He may review the pages of The Journal of 
Education itself, whose issues constantly deal with this 
or that aspect of the teaching of history. He may turn to 
the flood of publications regularly pouring from the Press. 
Or, if he finds something of bewilderment in the mass and 
variety of these sources of information, he may prefer for 
his preliminary reading an earnest and thoughtful sum- 
mary such as is presented by Miss H. Ann Drummond’s 
“ History in School” (Harrap), in which he will find 
experienced treatment of each section of the subject, with 
good bibliographical lists attached in situ and at the close. 
I will content myself therefore with the brief summary of 
the altered conditions of history study made in the opening 
paragraph and pass to what is my immediate concern, the 
effect these changes have had upon the syllabus and, more 
particularly, upon the examination that tests our general 
courses. 

If the quantity of historical reading and reflection now 
required from pupils is far greater than it was, and if the 
annual crop of events and their interaction increases with 
each passing year, it is obvious that the mere size of history 
is growing to dimensions which we, who remember its smaller 
scale, may well regard with something akin to dismay. Yet 
the length of time that may now be given to it has either 
remained stationary or has actually diminished. In the 
majority of schools some three periods a week is all on 
which the subject can rely. Further, since the importance 
of the average pupil is now recognized so much more clearly 
than it was in the past, it is almost certain that the stan- 
dard of intelligence of pupils now submitted to the exam- 
ination is, on the whole, lower than that of the picked 
pupils who faced the corresponding examinations of 
bygone years. To meet these difficulties, it is incumbent 
on schools to draft their curricula in such wise that the 
whole course of the history they propose to offer is seen 
from the outset, arranged in annual sections and with 
developing stress on those aspects that accord with de- 
veloping capacity; and to choose suitable text-books. 
We may assume that the former has long been generally 
done, the latter has not been so easy. Many, and good, 
attempts have been made to bring text-books abreast of 
thought, but their writers have been handicapped by two 
(main) disadvantages : one has been the absence of agree- 
ment as to the scope of their works, e.g. how much 
‘‘foreign’’ history an “English ” history text-book should 
contain; the other the absence of recognition, general 
recognition at any rate, of the necessity for writing the 
volumes corresponding with each of the four years of the 
course with an eye upon the mental stage of readers of the 
respective ages. There has been increasing success, however, 
with each of these, and with the appearance of Marten and 
Carter’s ‘‘ Histories ’’ (Blackwell) both points have been, 
in my opinion, adequately met. With their introductory 
volumes (‘‘ Mighty Men ”) they constitute a pioneer serics 
of exactly the type that was wanted. 

And just as curricula and text-books have passed 
through a transitional period, so has the examination. 
From what has been said above it is very understandable 
that the first demand made by the schools upon examining 
bodies has been that they should shorten their prescribed 
“ periods.” Until quite recently it was held sufficient that 
the length of the period itself should not be changed, but 
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that a wide choice of question should be given. That in 
its turn has yielded to the growing consensus of opinion 
that the periods themselves should be shortened, with the 
result that most examining bodies, after dividing the 
English history paper into three sections, have extended 
them to four, or are about to do so; as will be the case, for 
example, with the Oxford School Certificate in 1931. A 
similar process is taking place with the European history 
paper. What criticism lingers now around the question of 
periods is chiefly around the demand (e.g. of the Northern 
Universities Joint Matriculation Board) that questions 
must be answered from two sections. To allow that is one 
thing, to require it is another. It is held that the length 
of a double section, such as from 55 B.C. to A.D. 1714, OT 
from 1485 to 1902, is definitely too long. I am indebted 
to numerous correspondents for their views on this point, 
and find that they are unanimously in favour of one 
section only being obligatory. The position is defensible 
and should be maintained, for a double-section paper 
requires, in fact, that a boy shall be examined on two years’ 
work. Most teachers will, I think, agree that where the 
range of facts is so wide and the call upon the powers of 
the understanding of life is so great, the last year’s work 
is all that should reasonably be offered to the examiner. 

In the main, however, that battle appears to be won, 
a verdict that can scarcely be passed as yet on the question 
of the proportionate distribution of emphasis. Having so 
much to handle, the teacher must pay strict regard to 
proportion. It follows that examining bodies should do 
likewise. In fairness to them I think it should be admitted 
that they have done a good deal. One still hears, though, 
the occasional criticism put forward, and with justice, that 
a particular paper omitted a section on which the teacher 
had been laying, again with justice, a fair amount of stress. 
Apart from “ practical” questions, which have scarcely 
begun to appear and of which I may say something later, 
the principal sufferer in this respect would seem to be 
biography. One section may contain two biographical 
questions, another one, a third none. This type of difficulty 
might perhaps be met by introducing more questions into 
each section. If examiners had at their disposal twelve 
questions in each section instead of the customary eight, 
they could more easily meet the necessity for proportional 
treatment of the outstanding divisions of the subject. I 
submit that here is a reform that is not only feasible but 
wellnigh non-controversial. 

In turning to a brief consideration of the criticisms 
advanced with respect to the actual questions set at 
School Certificate Examinations, I propose to pass over the 
complaint (not, alas, as rare as it should be) that the 
wording is at times either definitely ambiguous or at any 
rate nebulous, not because the complaint is unimportant 
but because this kind of blemish should be impossible, 
for though one can scarcely imagine a man who is Pharisee 
enough to maintain that in this he is not as other men are, 
yet any system of scrutinizing the papers—and we may 
assume that all examining bodies have such systems— 
could detect such errors, and surely should. If any exist 
they have no excuse, either in a history paper or any other. 

Consideration must be given, however, to the grumble 
that there is occasional variation of standard of paper as 
between one year and another or, in the same paper, as 
between one question and another. Of these two difficulties 
the latter seems to me to be harder to deal with and also 
to furnish less point, for while it may be reasonable to 
urge that in setting papers examiners should have average 
candidates chiefly in mind, it does not seem reasonable to 
request that they should not set some questions specially 
directed to candidates above the average. What can be 
requested is that the number of these last should be small. 
Further, so far as the dark suspicions of some teachers that 
variations in standard spring from change in examiners 
rest on a foundation of fact, this matter too should be 
remediable. It should be possible to place the experience 
of retiring examiners at the disposal of their successors, 
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and if they still fail at first to gauge what is, after all, not 
an easy problem there remains—as always, one hopes— 
the board of scrutineers. Changes of standard should not 
be allowed to spring from changes of examiner. All teachers 
feel that. It is a pity that so many of them persist in be- 
lieving that existing procedure does not procure in this 
respect what they regard as procurable. I have no know- 
ledge of the truth or otherwise of the suspicion, but the 
air would be greatly swectened if it could be dispelled. 

But whatever the origin of variations of standard, and 
whatever devices may be adopted to check them, they are 
bound to crop up now and again, and in all three of their 
chief directions—in their variable call upon width of 
reading, upon depth of reading, and upon the exercise of 
the critical faculties. It is only when they become marked 
that they become really objectionable. An experienced 
and successful history master writes that of two forms 
(for whose similarity of capacity he emphatically vouches), 
presented in separate years, one obtained eleven credits 
and the other three. Allow what you will for the possible 
imperfection of his estimate and for the fact that he is 
judging the questions by their results (the possible imper- 
fection of the examiners’ estimates), there remains here a 
high degree of presumption that the variation in standard 
of question was wider than it need have been. 

Of these variations, the first two—in width and in depth 
of reading—will be gradually rectified as we ourselves 
become more agreed as to the scope and content of the 
history to be studied in schools, and embody that agree- 
ment in our text-books, a matter which I have already 
stated to be healthily on the way towards settlement. The 
third—variation in the call upon the critical faculties— 
stands in a class apart, and goes to the root of teachers’ 
strictures. It shows itself both “ numerically ” and in 
degree. Analysis of a paper recently set brings to light the 
fact that of the three sections on English history, each 
containing eight questions, the first included only one 
question calling on much power of reflection, the second 
four, the third six. Such a distribution is manifestly unfair, 
especially as the last two sections, and particularly the 
third, present in their subject-matter more difficulties to 
candidates than does the first. It sets a premium on 
taking the first, which many would argue was the least 
desirable period to be offered. It is hard to see how a case 
could be made out for such uneven distribution of emphasis. 
Fortunately it is easily detectable and therefore adjustable. 
Is the annoyance of teachers, therefore, when they find that 
such adjustment has not been made, entirely unjustified ? 

The same paper contains also notable instances of varia- 
tions in the degree of demand upon the reflective powers, 
and these are the real crux. For clearness I give the text 
of three questions (all in one section) to which exception 
is taken. 

“ A mere gamble.” Is this a fair estimate of the Jacobite 
prospects in 1745 ? | 

What is your estimate of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
as (a) war minister ; (b) statesman ? 

What considerations led the Tories to effect an extension 
of the franchise in 1867, and what were the effects of the Reform 
Act of that vear ? 

Of such questions a history master of long experience 
writes that they ‘‘seem to show little sense of what is 
suitable food for boys of school certificate standard.” 
Another remarks: ‘‘ At all our professional meetings men 
have agreed that the . . . examiners appear to have too 
high an opinion of the imagination, historical sense, and 
logical faculty of the ordinary candidate.” A third, the 
headmaster of a large boys’ school, maintains that “ It 
cannot be too often rubbed into examining bodies that such 
questions embody quite difficult political philosophy and 
demand a faculty of judgment and a maturity of thought 


-which are quite outside the mental scope of a boy at 15 


or 16, no matter how little is expected... . To answer 
them either you or I would have to sit down and think.” 
(Agreed). “ A boy of 15 or so has to answer eight questions 
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in three hours. Given that some of the questions are quite 
suitable and the boy knows a good deal about them, he 
has to write at a speed which prevents originality or care- 
fully considered opinion.” The force of such criticism 
cannot be denied. And we know only too well the result. 
When teachers realize that their candidates may be 
regularly confronted with questions beyond their mental 
equipment they are tempted to prepare model answers, 
dictate them as notes, and get them memorized. Thus 
examination results become higher as educational value 
becomes lower. In a word, we are plunged at once, and with 
all our years of experience, into the time-dishonoured evils 
of cramming. This is a trite observation and known to 
every one, but it still has to be said, and especially in 
connexion with this, in itself, laudable desire to discover 
whether a candidate can think. 

Yet so great is the call upon generalized reflection that 
questions can make, that from more than one keen and 
experienced teacher comes the cry that they occasionally 
reach Tripos standard. Mr. Dance, in his forceful article 
in the March issue of this Journal, has given chapter and 
verse to prove that the contention is demonstrably true. 
Incidentally, he has also stolen my thunder when he 
attributes the appearance of questions of this type to the 
“academic ” nature of the training examiners themselves 
received at both school and university. Men with an 
aptitude for political philosophy and with minds matured 
in the atmosphere of broad generalizations may well have 
a tendency, when searching for “ ability,” to seek for it 
along the lines they themselves followed. If we think this 
tendency unfair to boys, and especially to the new type 
that advance in democracy is pouring increasingly into 
secondary schools, it is our clear duty to take every oppor- 
tunity of bringing our view to the attention of examining 
bodies. They are every whit as desirous that examining 
should be, what we like to think that teaching is, a service 
to the boy. They have given, and are giving, the most 
welcome proofs that they wish their work to co-operate, 
not conflict, with ours. On this vital point they display 
at times a different outlook from that of many teachers, 
probably from the majority of teachers. If we hold that our 
appraisement of the mental content of the boy of 15 to 16 
is, through our experience of him, better than that of some 
examiners, we are entitled to suggest that a greater pro- 
portion of examiners should be appointed from the ranks 
of those who are, or have been, teachers. We may suggest 
closer co-operation between examiners and representative 
teachers—by the establishment of ad hoc joint bodies ; by 
sending to examiners (in such way as might be arranged), 
prior to their setting their papers, wide selections of ques- 
tions that have been tested in the class-room ; by any other 
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to lessen the disparity which this type of question proves 
to exist as to this basal necessity, familiarity with the 
power and mental content of the average boy of that age. 

All that I have suggested hitherto refers to possible 
improvements in existing procedure. I conclude by ven- 
turing to suggest what is almost an innovation. The 
time seems to me to be ripe for urging that examination 
papers should show more practical connexion with a boy’s 
actual experience of life as it is to-day. In support of this 
it may be urged that our national history presents a long 
list of developments of which the world around the boy is 
the outcome—developments in the way of earning one’s 
living ; in dress; in housing, streets, lighting and drainage, 
town-planning, roads ; in the significant change of national 
emphasis revealed in the change of the finest buildings, 
from cathedrals to commercial palaces, erected by different 
ages; in games and pastimes; in the public and private 
ownership of land; in the penal code; in local as well as 
parliamentary government; in methods of exploration 
and modes of transport; in schools. ... Treated thus, 
what he sees around him is shown to be the product of 
what has gone before. All connect finally with him. Do 
such topics provide the natural means of arousing a living 
interest in history and thus developing the historical 
sense ? Do they bring history home? Are they therefore 
calculated to assist in making a boy an alert and pro- 
gressive citizen of his own country, the foundation step 
towards an even wider citizenship ? (Ask all those who are 
already trying them in our schools.) 

If the answers to these and similar questions 1s in 
the affirmative, why should we not urge that they 
figure more frequently in examination papers? There 
is, of course, spade-work to be done; in the pro- 
vision of suitable books, in the pooling of the experience 
of pioneers, in the dissemination of that generally. There 
is no need of violent haste. ... An excited but rather 
mournful voice informed me not many hours ago that the 
Oxford boat kept ‘‘ pegging away valiantly ” in those 
fateful moments during which their adversaries asserted 
their superiority. If we do the same shall we meet with the 
same fate ? Possibly. But that will merely defer the issue 
somewhat. For the Oxford boat there are other years. 
And we have this advantage over it, that our “ adver- 
saries ” do not wish to be in the rival boat at all. If they 
ever enter one it is unawares. At times they must be rather 
bewildered to find themselves there, and—possibly—a 
trifle resentful in consequence. But we can count on their 
rejoining the boat when the boat itself is sure of its course. 
Not too hastily though ; fortunately for our boys and girls 
our English methods are evolutionary, not revolutionary. 
If, then, this article has had an evil to tilt at, it has been the 


course that commends itself to both parties as being likely | lesser evil. 


Poetry in the Secondary School: 
II.—THE OVER-THIRTEENS 
By H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 


HE consideration of poetry-study with the seniors 

suggests two questions: (1) What shall we read in 
the fourth forms? (ii) How shall we tackle the “ set- 
book ’’ work of the examination year? The first is easier 
to answer than would appear at first sight. Without 
doubt these forms are in many ways the most trouble- 
some forms in the school, for a variety of reasons that do 
hot come within the scope of this article. But this at 
least may be said: they are midway between the glamour 
that, mercifully enough, manages to survive in the juniors, 
and the definite incentive to work which, when we have 
done and said all, is one of the great advantages of the 
examination system. Whatever defects the teacher may 
See in the schools and Matriculation (and Heaven knows 


they are legion!) the fact remains that the average boy 
and girl enjoys them; so at least they remain a com- 
fortable superstition for our pupils even if they become a 
somewhat tragic laughing-stock to us as teachers. At any 
rate, what the fourths lack and what the fifths have to 
their salvation, is an aim in life, though it may be only the 
answering of more or less fatuous questions set by uni- 
versity examiners. However, since to the fourths this 
consummation is still in a vague unimagined future, their 
encouragement has to be in the intrinsic interest of their 
work. Luckily, it is at this difficult time that poetry- 
study, if we are careful and discreet, may come to our aid. 
True, these fast-growing 14 to 15 year olders are beginning 
to see the vision die away and fade into the light of com- 
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mon day. But some way of appeal remains; and at least 
they may read and learn something which can come 
back to them in greater force, and perhaps with beauty, 
when school-days are over. 

In the fourths, then, there should be two main ways of 
approach to poetry, and both should be as “ general” 
as possible : 

(i) Through the reading of the longer poem-narrative 
mainly, but also, in smaller doses, philosophical, satirical, 
and even didactic. 

(ii) Through the learning of a dozen to twenty of the 
greatest lyrical poems in the language. 


The first should introduce the fourth-former to a variety 
of poets. Let them come to him in chronological order. 
Only thus will he get some idea of the trend of our poetry. 
Grouping by subject, or ‘‘ in the most poetically effective ” 
order (as Palgrave said), is a dangerous fallacy. Far better 
that a boy should connect up the poets with history, and 
not imagine in a fine, careless rapture that most poetry 
was written in a lump somewhere in the long ago. So 
begin with Chaucer. Why not ? And what better than the 
prologue which, besides being a great adventure in poetry 
and language, will be worth at least a couple of history 
lessons ? The fourth-former will sit down to Chaucer with 
gusto; there is something here for him to bite on. The 
humour of things rippling out from words that come to him 
in all sorts of odd disguises has a mighty appeal to a boy 
who too often thinks of poetry as a mixture of daffodils 
and Westminster Bridge. And so on from the pilgrims to, 
say, a good representative passage from ‘‘ The Faerie 
Queene.” Not too much; the sweetness is apt to cloy and 
the Alexandrine after a time begins to drag its slow length 
along like a snake wounded more badly than usual. For 
the rest—and this is a year’s work, not a term’s—the fol- 
lowing, or as many of them as is humanly possible, would 
make profitable reading : 

(1) “ Paradise Lost.” Book IX. 
(2) Parts of ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel.” 
(3) “ The Rape of the Lock.” 
(4) A selection from “ Marmion.” 
“ The Siege of Corinth.” 
“ Michael.” 
‘The Ancient Mariner.” 
“ The Eve of St. Agnes.” 
“ Morte d'Arthur,” or one of the “ Idylls.” 
“ Sohrab and Rustum,’’ and/or a Browning. 


There are great gaps, of course; even the fourths 
cannot read all there is to read in poetry. But a boy who 
knew something of these poems and something of their 
authors (for here the teacher must act as the great 
“ humanizer ” of the reading—above all, the boy must 
not be allowed to think, as he is apt to do, that poetry 
just “ growed ”?” like Topsy) would have some general 
knowledge of his own literature. It is a good thing, as has 
already been hinted, to consider each author in his his- 
torical setting. We are all apt to forget that, at the time 
when Waterloo was fought, Keats and Shelley were youths, 
and Wordsworth was fast approaching his prosaic middle 
age. Somehow we rarely connect the Armada with Shakes- 
peare, or the beginnings of railways with Tennyson. Now 
this at least the fourths will understand and appreciate, if 
the teacher will give it tothem. The reading itself should not 
be detailed or difficult. There need be no niggling (or very 
little) over allusions, grammatical points, rhythm, and the 
rest. Let the poetry ‘' lesson ” be a joy. And if there is a 
lingering over a poem it should be for such historical study 
as has been suggested, and beyond that for appreciation 
and criticism. Boys after all have a pretty shrewd idea of 
their likes and dislikes—a healthy thing if we are wise 
enough to judge it kindly and not expect too much. They 
may not be able to express the difference between 
Tennyson and Browning ; but they have a way of summing 
it up mentally—if only as the difference between a slow 
bowler and a fast. Any logical expression of it will come— 
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perhaps in those later days when the examiner is guarding 
their Eden with his pedantic sword. Meantime it is wise 
and kind to put off the evil day. 

The learning presents no difficulty at all if a good 
anthology is available. For this purpose at least “ The 
Golden Treasury ’’ (World’s Classics) is still the best. 
Since, according to the scheme outlined above, reading will 
be the order of the day in the period devoted to poetry, 
it follows that the learning will be done at home. In the 
half-hour or so scheduled for English homework the 
average boy can learn easily from fifteen to twenty lines ; 
that is, he should be able to learn about five hundred liries 
during the school year. So far as possible let him choose 
his own poems, but give him a list to choose from. It 
would be folly to hand him a ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” and ask 
him to make his own choice. Rather his list, compiled 
carefully in the first instance by the teacher, should 
represent the very flower of English poetry. If learning 
by heart is to find a place in the scheme of things at all it 
should be restricted to the best. This is an axiom that 
cannot be over-emphasized. Too much of the precious 
time in these days of stress is spent on ephemeral modern 
poetry. A few modern poems are no doubt worth learning, 
but very few. At least every teacher can decide for him- 
self whether or not he is suggesting for a permanent place 
in the boy’s memory a poem that befits that dignity by 
its having a permanent value. There are, after all, some 
poems which do not still ‘‘ abide our question.” It is froma 
list of such that a boy’s own personal choice should be 
made for the anthology of his mind and, it is to be hoped, 
the inspiration of his heart. 

What should be in such a list? At the outset it is as 
well to assume some pre-fourth form learning. Such poems 
as Wordsworth’s “ The Daffodils,” one or two songs of 
Shakespeare and of Tennyson, a poem or two of Herrick, 
should already be in a boy’s repertoire. We may therefore 
ignore them in preparing a list for this year. Our sug- 
gestions, then, would include at least one Shakespeare 
sonnet, a selection from ‘‘L’Allegro,’’ “Il Penseroso,’’ 
and ‘‘Lycidas’’; the sonnet “On His Blindness,” or 
perhaps the even finer one on the same theme addressed 
to Cyriack Skinner; the most familiar stanzas from Gray's 
“ Elegy ” (why not? Boys love churchyard poems and 
worms and epitaphs); part—though this is a doubtful 
recommendation—of the ‘‘ Intimations of Immortality ” 
ode, the ‘‘ Ode to a Nightingale,” the “ Ode to the West 
Wind ” (better, on the whole, than the “ Skylark ”), a 
few sections from ‘‘In Memoriam ” (but not ‘ Ring out, 
wild bells! ”), a good virile Browning with some gusto in 
it, e.g. ‘‘ Prospice ” or ‘‘ Epilogue to Asolando,”’ or ‘‘ May 
and Death,” perhaps “ A Forsaken Garden,” or “ Itylus,’’ 
a Hardy lyric, a section or two from that greatest and 
most neglected of all modern poems ‘“ A Shropshire Lad,” 
and Brooke’s famous war sonnet. A scrappy, sketchy 
catalogue, it may be; but then a fourth form lasts only a 
year and ‘‘ English ” has claims on the teacher besides 
those of poetry. And in that list, even if to the ultra-modern 
idea it is not all of the best, there is some really great poetry 
that a boy may learn to his comfort. 

As to the way of it all. Learning is best done at home— 
in winter by the fire; in summer, if so inhuman and un- 
necessary a thing as homework-in-summer exists, in the 
garden. During the last term, when most of the learning 
has been done and the narrative-poems have been read, 
the lyrics may be studied in class. But let them be objects 
of admiration, almost of wonder, not masses of metrical 
language for analysis and dissection. Good reading is a 
real asset in the study of poetry, and as good reading is 
far from being the rule in the fourth form, the brunt will 
fall on the teacher. There has always been a superstition, 
fostered by the psychological experts and masters of 
method in training colleges (on whom peace !), that for 
a teacher to read to the class is an unforgivable crime. 
Better, they say, that a fourth-former (or a first-former, 
for that matter) should do his little feeble best to murder 
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the great poets of his land—‘ express his personality,” is 
their jargon. But he will express all that, whatever it may 
be, in the playground, at leap-frog or by kicking a ball 
through the fourth (or the first) form window. 

There remain the fifth forms, condemned to the pleasant 
servitude of examination. For them at least the poetry 
they must read and love (or hate) has already been “set ” 
by the wisdom of an examination board. The way of 
setting a book, say for a school-leaving examination, is 
indeed mysterious. The book must be dull; there must be 
no tiddle-taddle nor pibble-pabble in the fifth-form camp. 
In poetry, what better than ‘‘ Golden Treasury,” Book III 
and, to brighten it only a little, Wordsworth’s poems in 
Book IV ? And if by some odd and happy chance a brighter 
volume is prescribed—say Milton's ‘‘ Shorter Poems,” or 
Keats's longer ones—then the questions set must 
keep up the necessary standard of dullness. Never, if the 
examiner can help it, shall a boy or girl be tempted into 
the heinous sin of the enjoyment of poetry. Allusions 
must rack him and points of grammar and of language 
attack him before he is carried up the mountain-side of 
the ‘‘ schools ” and laid dustily to rest from poetry for 
ever. The teachers, the text-books (never more helpful 


and enlightened) try hard to be on the side of the fifth- 
former; only the examiners, the living symbols of the 
university curse, stand in the midst of the valley of dry 
bones and keep the spirit from blowing upon them. 

In face of that (and there is no denying the fact) the 
teacher can do little. He is even more the victim of the 
university machine than the pupil. His teaching, if he is 
“ out for results,” as he must be in the present system 
of secondary education, must become one long and rather 
tragic denial of his ideals. Only enthusiasm, as much 
““ atmosphere ” as can ever be created within the efficient 
walls of a county or municipal school, and perhaps a some- 
thing which may best be called reverence can ever be 
pitted against the power on the opposing side in this unequal 
contest. And then there is the fearful danger that a boy 
will begin to love “ Lycidas ” instead of knowing all there 
is to know about the two-handed engine at the door, or 
appreciate the great sonnet which Milton wrote on his 
blindness, without knowing the intricacies of the 
Petrarchan stanza. There is nothing to be done—except, 
perhaps, to hope that the fourth year will not extinguish 
the last spark of poetry in the pupil, or fan the cynicism 
of the teacher into a bitter, devouring flame. 


The Teaching of Modern Languages and the School Certificate 
Examinations 
IV._THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
By SYDNEY W. WELLS, B.A., Senior German Master, Minchenden Secondary School, N. 14 


HE transition from the first two years to the second 
two years of the school course is marked by an 
increase in written preparation and attention to grammar. 
The pupils are advancing a step further in their mastery 
of the language, and having acquired something of the 
feel of the language are about to attempt something a little 
less imitative and a little more constructive. The teacher 
is‘often already, if our assumption that he has begun on 
proper modern lines is correct, beset with some fears or 
misgivings about the needs of the examination which 
looms ominously ahead, and is more often than not 
frightened into abandoning these in favour of the classical 
methods of old-time pedagogues ; or he is perhaps harassed 
by a senior whose habit is to talk by the card about the 
direct method and to froth at the mouth when he sees it 
really applied, especially when the course is getting 
advanced. And so a teacher is often led into a decay in 
his methods as the course advances, and the phonetic 
and conversational good done in the early stages is sacri- 
ficed for the so-called needs of the examination, and the 
lessons degenerate into grammatical and critical analysis 
done entirely in English, vociferations in English from the 
teacher on some grammatical point or other, and trans- 
lations into English, all done in a feverish haste to cover 
an overcrowded and impossible syllabus. 

My own experience proves the fallacy of this ‘‘ bowing 
the knee in the Temple of Rimon.” In a large school in 
the north, where I taught as a “ junior,” it was the custom 
for the men of each department to examine each other’s 
classes, the seniors taking care not to have theirs examined 
by the juniors. My work lay largely with the sweepings 
of the school, boys who ought not to have been wasting 
their time and the ratepayers’ money on modern lan- 
guages at all, and my apparatus was a collection of books 
which ought to have been thrown on the fire years ago. 
After two terms my classes were examined by the senior 
language master, a man who wanted direct methods taught, 
yet snorted violently when he heard me giving a dictation, 
criticizing it as a waste of time. His test consisted of the 
old-type paper of grammatical tags and the translation of 
odds and ends ; a test which was not based on his syllabus, 


for he had none, and certainly not on the work which we 
had done. The results were obviously somewhat meagre, 
and my methods came in for no little adverse comment. 
I was fortunate enough, however, to be transferred to a 
post of seniority in a new school, where I was at liberty 
to choose my own direct method books, and to follow my 
own oral method ; with the result that, at my first exam- 
ination, after three instead of the usual five years, all my 
candidates passed with one exception, a boy who ought 
never to have been presented on account of his obvious 
mental incapacity and physical handicap, and who failed, 
if I remember correctly, in every subject he took. This 
proves that a sane oral method does not fail before the 
acid test of an external examination, and when I reflected 
that the French results in this examination were second 
only to mathematics, and that the French results in the 
northern school above referred to were beaten only by 
physics for bottom place, I considered this to be a 
signal triumph of the direct teaching over the gerund- 
grinding, nigger-driving, vociferative methods of the old 
school. 

We must therefore still keep in mind that one of the 
main purposes of our teaching is to enable the pupil to 
understand and use intelligently the spoken language, 
and the authors of the “ Board of Education Report on the 
Position of French in the First School Certificate Exam- 
inations (Midsummer, 1928”) realize the difficulties of 
this aim as compared with the achievement in the purely 
written language. But I most emphatically disagree with 
them when they go on to state that “‘ at the stage of the 
First School Certificate Examination, the main object in 
the study of French should be reading ability. It is 
attainable by all, and it is an indispensable preliminary 
for all.” This is a regrettable retrogression, for, as I have 
already pointed out in this series, over thirty years ago the 
more enlightened German Unterrichtsministerium stressed 
the importance of adequate oral instruction, and the 
Prussian Lehrplan was quite definite about the matter: 
‘“ Ausbildung der Hör- und Sprechfahigkeit des Schülers ist 
stets im Auge zu behalten.” 

The results in German schools are most striking. Ona 
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recent tour of inspection of German schools of all kinds, 
I was surprised at the power of comprehension possessed 
by the pupils towards the close of their course. In the 
Unterprima at one girls’ school the master told me that 
the girls would like to hear me on an English wedding. 
In my talk, which I developed as fully as possible, I only 
translated one word (sugar-icing), and that from no 
necessity but out of vanity; I madea joke about Zuckerguss 
and Zuckerkuss. Yet when I stopped now and then to ask 
them if they understood, there came a chorus of “ Yes, 
yes!” and laughter greeted my reference to old boots 
and other humorous sallies, while at the end my questions 
were answered clearly and with a pleasing freedom from 
gross errors. Neither is the literary side neglected ; one 
class of boys asked me to recite something from Burns. 
My pride in my pronunciation of my native tongue was 
dealt a shrewd blow when, at another school, a boy got 
up and asked in characteristically clear voice: ‘“‘ Sir, 
is not your pronunciation of the English language what is 
called the Cockney accent ?’’ No wonder we are not a 
nation of linguists when our experts are so shortsighted, 
and the so-called needs of the universities are hampering 
our development on proper lines. 

Up to this point method has been imitative only. For 
instance, in teaching the pronoun objects we say to the 
class: ““ Où est Jeanne?” and answering our own 
question: ‘‘ La voilà !’’ we go on to drive this right home 
before going on to sentences like this (accompanied by 
exaggerated gestures): ‘' Voici un cahier. Je le donne a 
Henri. A qui est-ce que je le donne ? ” &c., with as much 
emphasis as possible on the pronoun object. Now the child 
must become more critical, because his work is becoming 
more constructive ; and for that reason I propose to divide 
these notes up into sections dealing with the various 
methods we employ. 


PHONETIC TRAINING 


It must not be assumed that our phonetic training, 
however good, can be dispensed with at the conclusion of 
the introductory period. The environment of the child 
is all against his retaining a good accent, and every now 
and then a thorough drill in the foreign sounds should be 
given, and tabulated notes on spelling learnt by heart 
by the pupil, such as those given by H. E. Moore in the 
chapter of his ‘‘ Modernism in Language Teaching,” 
entitled ‘‘ Pronunciation as a Science’’; by E. J. Groves 
in the introduction to his ‘‘ First French Course ’’; or those 
appearing in the phonetic introduction to my ““ Einführung 
ins Deutsche.” Such notes are invaluable not only as an 
aid to correct reading but also to correct interpretation 
of the spoken word, and this is especially evident in 
dictation. Correct intonation must be continually insisted 
on, and reading and recitation in chorus should be frequently 
resorted to for this purpose, while singing in chorus is a 
pleasant and useful adjunct to the teacher’s arts, if he 
be able to avail himself of it. The gramophone should be 
employed to train the ears to the variety in timbre and 
delivery of the foreign voice. It is bad (in varying degrees, 
of course !) for the pupil to leave school having heard no 
other voice speaking French, German, or Spanish than that 
of his master or mistress. 


DICTATION 


I mentioned before that I was severely criticized by my 
quondam chief for the use of dictation, on the ground 
that it was a waste of time. It is a useful aid to method 
for various reasons. It is (i) an excellent means of revising 
work done ; (ii) a test of the child’s power of understanding 
the spoken word; (iii) a test of his ability to spell, and 
(iv) a test of his knowledge of grammatical agreements, 
e.g. plurals of nouns and adjectives, number and person 
of verbs, and number and gender of past participles. 
Naturally, it is not a method in itself, and it should not 
be given more than once a week. The passage set should 
not be too difficult, and at this stage should be based on 


work already done. A new word or two should, however, 
be introduced to provide more a test of the ability to spell 
the spoken word than a test of memory. The master 
should dictate in ambulando. If he sees a number of chil- 
dren missing an agreement, e.g. writing ils passait, he 
should direct attention to the point by writing the incorrect 
version on the board and asking what was wrong with it, 
and why. If he has given a word that seems to cause 
trouble he should ask them to analyse it phonetically. 
Suppose, for instance, he has given the word campagnard ; 
the teacher should ask how to spell cam, and get the 
replies cam, can ; then pa, which can be nothing else, and 
finally gnard, which may be gnar, gnard, or gnart. The 
teacher can leave them to choose their final version, or 
he may give it to them straightway. Or he may take a 
pupil’s incorrect version and ask why it could not possibly 
be that. But the dictation should not be too difficult, 
and these interruptions should not occur more than two 
or three times in any one passage. It is well that the 
teacher should, from time to time, extemporize the dic- 
tation, as an encouraging example to the pupils which 
they do not fail to note. This is especially useful after 
they have had to write an essay or condense a short story 
or a poem in their own words; it serves as a model for 
future occasions besides showing them how easily the 
task may be done. I might mention here the “‘ syncopated ” 
dictation mentioned by Dr. Spencer in his article ‘‘ On 
Getting Things Learnt” (Modern Languages, April, 
1929). His idea was to dictate a passage, having asked the 
pupils beforehand to write down all the examples of any 
particular part of speech (e.g. verbs) appearing in the pas- 
sage. He explained to me that he only intended that this 
should be used as a grammar test now and then. As such 
it seems to me a good test; a better test, indeed, than 
asking them to write down the third person singular past 
historic of coudre, or the past participle feminine of devoir, 
because we must get the pupil accustomed to “ thinking 
of groups of words as forming a sentence,” as the authors 
of the I.A.A.M. ‘‘ Memorandum on the Teaching of Modern 
Languages,” say (page 105). In other words, we must 
always consider the sentence as a unit, and it is only from 
sentences that we should test a pupil’s knowledge of 
grammatical forms. As Spengler has it: ‘‘ Wir sprechen 
in Sätzen, nicht in Wörtern” (“ Untergang des Abend- 
landes,” II, 169). And on this note I may proceed to 
my next chapter. 


FREE COMPOSITION 


At the 1930 annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association a large and representative gathering listened 
to various views expressed on the Board of Education 
report above mentioned. And the consensus of opinion 
expressed conveyed the impression that the best test of 
one’s linguistic ability was translation from or into a 
language. Indeed, one spirited but somewhat vinegary 
attack was deliberately made upon free composition as 
largely a deception, a cloaking of one’s ignorance rather 
than a display of one’s knowledge. The speaker went on 
to say that certain masters encouraged their pupils to 
“swot up ” a number of standard essay subjects, and to 
bring these into their certificate examination essay by 
hook or by crook ; and although the resultant composition 
might appear somewhat disjointed and a little off the point, 
it would be good French and enable them to pass in spite of 
a bad thème or version. I forget the example given, but the 
idea was this : suppose a boy had learnt off in this manner 
an essay about a dog. If he got in his examination an 
essay on a wolf, he might write about the differences be- 
tween a dog and a wolf, confining his essay chiefly to what 
a dog was, and saying merely about the wolf that he had 
not these attributes. I think I may safely say that these 
discreditable methods are not so widespread as we were 
then led to believe; and to argue that a subject is bad 
because in certain quarters dishonest means are resorted 

(Continued on page 320) 
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to in teaching it reveals a contemptible muddleheadedness ; 
further, if it is impossible for a teacher, after a five years’ 
course, with pupils of average intelligence, to get them to 
write down in simple language in the foreign tongue a few 
coherent and intelligent ideas on any given subject, then 
I can only suggest that the teacher has mistaken his 
vocation. That is primarily the whole point of our instruc- 
tion; literary appreciation, important as it is, is only 
secondary, a cultural embellishment. What is the view of 
the employer who desires to engage a person to deal with 
foreign affairs? If a candidate presented himself and said 
that he could not compose a few intelligent sentences of 
his own conception in the foreign language, but he could 
translate admirably a passage given to him, the employer 
would ring for the next candidate. I am reminded of the 
circumstances of my appointment as a French master on 
one occasion. There were two of us to be interviewed, and 
following the alphabetical order the other went in first. 
He came out and said that he had the shock of his life 
when a Frenchman was asked to converse with him in 
French. Although the other candidate had a better degree 
than I, my training had taught me to use what I knew 
with greater effect. 

And herein lies the whole case for free composition. To 
argue that translation is a better test of one’s knowledge 
is the logician’s petitio quaesiti. The point is, which method 
is going to give the sounder training and furnish the better 
and more fluent command of the language ? I deny most 
emphatically that, properly taught, the free composition 
method falls short of the translation method from the 
‘grammatical or the lexicographical point of view; but 
even if it did, it has laid a sure and sound foundation which 
further reading and study will build upon. Once a student 
has left school, if he has not acquired fluency and 
Sprachgefühl, either in writing or in speech, he will find it 
almost impossible to acquire it afterwards, unless his 
pursuits take him constantly among foreigners. The 
vinegary speaker above referred to drew a laugh by asking : 
‘“Now, I ask you, in the name of common sense, what 
sense is there in the expression ‘ thinking in French’ applied 
to anybody before the First School Examination ? ” 
Those who are used to nothing but their own translation 
and gerund-grinding methods produce nothing but people 
who, when they converse, do so in their mental translation 
way, stumbling and faltering while they think of the 
French for this, that, or the other English construction; 
there is certainly no thinking in French here. But a boy 
or girl who has been used to answering in French, asking 
questions in French, writing in French, imitating French 
constructions, and not having three parts of his French 
lessons frittered away on hearing his own tongue bellow- 
ing out the equivalent of this or that English construction, 
does certainly achieve after a course of five years an 
appreciable power to think directly into (and not in) the 
French language. 

The lexicographical value of free composition, instead 
of falling below that of the translation method, is one of 
its chief merits. By this means we are able to classify 
and associate our ideas and the words connected with those 
ideas. And as we remarked in a previous article, asso- 
ciation is a most potent psychological factor, helping us 
to remember words and phrases far better than those 
scattered here and there in a reader, or worse still, in 
disconnected passages for translation. Like Pestalozzi, 
“ Wir müssen den Unterricht psychologtsteren.”' 

On what lines are we to develop our free composition ? 
Certainly some better methods are required than those 
which have produced results so severely criticized in the 
past. It is certainly no use whatever at this stage asking a 
boy to write an essay unaided. This leads to a use of the 
dictionary, and we get things like this: “ J'ai joué au 
grillon,” or ‘‘ Monsieur Sanders, de la Massue Américaine ” 
(American Club). This sort of teaching has led examining 
bodies to deplore the fact “‘ that it is rare to find an essay 
that expresses anything intelligently.” The teacher must 
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provide a suitable text-book, giving preparation for essays, 
with vocabularies and useful phrases. And these should, 
even then, not be left entirely to the pupil. They should 
be gone over orally in class, and care taken that every- 
body is clear about the precise meaning of the words and 
phrases used. The difficulties of oral teaching have been 
exaggerated. In his ‘‘ On Getting Things Learnt,” already 
referred to, Dr. Spencer says he once saw a whole hour 
wasted while a teacher tried to explain the meaning of 
Gebirge. The day after reading this I tried it on a class 
of beginners. I drew with one stroke of the chalk a moun- 
tain on the blackboard. ‘‘ Das ist ein Berg,” said I. I then 
drew several others very rapidly to make a chain. “ Hier 
ast ein Gebirge.” In three minutes the thing had been done. 

The subject-matter for the essays should be simple. I 
am firmly of the belief that a large number of short de- 
scriptions is much more profitable than a few larger and more 
difficult dissertations, and that poor results are the out- 
come of attempting a congested syllabus; we overload 
the stomach with large doses of stodgy indigestible pabulum. 
The incubus of the examination is hanging heavily upon 
us, and nothing short of a reformation of the school leaving 
test will rid the average teacher of his bête noire. Repro- 
ductions of short stories and poems, descriptions of one’s 
cat or dog, of an accident in the street or on the ice, a 
description of one’s sister or German master, episodes that 
have comé out of the life of the pupil or that may be 
readily imagined: here is our subject-matter. Avoid 
controversial, high-brow, dry-as-dust discussion; it is 
difficult enough in English. I remember at school getting 
as a subject, “ L'utilité des romans.” Half of us wrote a 
lot of tautological stuff that would have been better left in 
the ink-pot, and the rest of us wrote about the usefulness 
of the Romans! Young Lessing wrote the following 
advice to his sister : ‘‘ Schreibe wie du sprichst, so schreibst 
du schön,” and that should be our key-note. What is 
the use of asking boys or girls to discuss in German, 
“ Kleider machen Leute,’ to take another London 
Matriculation example! In my “ Deutsches Aufsatzbuch ”’ 
(Harrap, in the press), besides giving notes on style, sen- 
tence-formation, punctuation, selection and classification 
of matter, hints on paragraphing (Einleitung, Ausführung, 
Schluss), and help in correspondence, I have furnished 
words, phrases, and here and there model essays for over 
forty subjects, which include Ein Unglück auf der Strasse, 
Der Konig und der Müller (poem with model précis), Es 
Brennt! Ein Unglück auf dem Eis, Ich gehe ins Kino, 
Eine Gespenstergeschichte, Der Rhein, Beschreibung meiner 
Schwester, Mein Bruder ist krank, Ich helfe meiner Mutter 
in der Küche, Goethe, Nas ich heute morgen auf der Strasse 
sah, &c. I append a German-English vocabulary, because 
a number of the words used are quite modern and not to 
be found in even the larger dictionaries. 

It is well at times to let the class make up an essay 
together, discussing matter and paragraphing beforehand, 
and have the result written up on the board. The teacher, 
too, as already suggested, should try his hand at extem- 
porizing an essay on a subject already set and giving it 
as a dictation. But do not restrict the subject too closely ; 
the imagination of the pupil should have full play within 
the limits of the vocabulary imposed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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W. RipMan: French Dictation for Teachers. 
3s. 6d.). 
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SmitH, A. H.: Passages for Dictation 


(Middle and 
Upper Forms). Graduated. (Methuen, 1s.). 


Free Composition 


BuLrL : Easy Free Composition in French. With vocab- 
ularies, skeleton essays, narrations à reproduire. (Dent, 
as. 6d.). 

PHILIBERT and PRATT: Free Composition and Essay- 
writing in French. Shows how essays should be planned ; 
contains judicious mixture of composition and vocabulary, 
dealing with more usual topics. (Dent, 1s. 6d.). 

WANSTALL: Tezxt-book of Free Composition. Abundant 
and varied material giving free scope for imagination. 
Earlier essays suitable at this stage. (Harrap, 2s.). 

Hart and O’Grapy: Steps to the Writing of French 
Free Composition. (Blackie, 1s.). 


GERMAN 


WELLS, SYDNEY W.: Ein deutsches Aufsatzbuch. Con- 
tains varied subject-matter brought thoroughly up-to- 
date. Essays characteristically German in treatment. 
Provides notes on style and treats essay-writing from all 
points of view. (Harrap, in the press). 


TAYLOR Dyson: German Conversation and Free Com- 
position. With vocabulary. (Harrap, 2s. 3d.). 


RIPMAN: Easy Free Composition in German. 
Is. 6d.). 


(Dent, 


SPANISH 
ALISON PEERS: Spanish Free Composition. Illustrated. 
(Harrap, 2s.). 
(To be continued) 


English in the School Certificate 


I.— ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


By “ SCRUTATOR ” 


HERE could scarcely be a severer condemnation of the 
School Certificate Examination than the assumption, 
if there were any real ground for it, that the preparation 
for it consisted in the getting-up during one year of certain 
specified authors and the working for the same year at a 
particular and definite type of composition-book. If the 
School Certificate is to perform the function claimed for it 
by its promoters—that it is to furnish a fair test of the 
efficiency of secondary school education to the age of 16, 
and a fair test of the standard which a pupil of good average 
intelligence may be expected to reach by that time—the 
examination will be in view from the very beginning of the 
secondary school curriculum. But that ought not to mean 
that all our work is slavery to an examination. On the 
contrary, it would be reasonable to affirm that, just in 
proportion as the examination is a good one, it will not 
deflect the school education from the course which it would 
ideally follow if no other end were in view than the mental 
culture of the pupil. 

Is this true of the School Certificate Examination at the 
present day ? In theory and intention, yes. The papers 
are set with great ability, insight, and sympathy, and the 
last thing that the examining bodies wish is to make all 
teaching slavishly conform to a single pattern. Yet it 
must be remembered that, even with the best intentions in 
the world, an examination cannot point the way to an ideal 
very far in front of current school practice. Examination 
papers must be set with strict relevance to the kind of 
teaching which is common in the school, and sudden changes 
of the type of question raise at once a storm of protest. But 
the tyranny of examinations is, to some extent at least, 
a bogey invented by the over-anxious teacher’s own brain. 
For the best results in this examination will not be gained 
by any process of “ cramming ” or unintelligent learning- 
by-heart, but by schools where the teaching is enthusiastic 
and full of stimulus, where the work is enjoyed, and where 
-at the same time a good standard of order is easily main- 
tained, because both teachers and pupils realize that all 
work which is worth doing involves a certain amount of 
drudgery and self-discipline. 

The notes that follow are intended to give some hints for 
the English curriculum in the secondary school which is to 
lead up to the First and Second School Certificate Examina- 
tions. In especial they will aim at offering some guidance 
in the bewildering multiplicity of books now available to 
the schoolmaster seeking the best books either for his 
own use or as Class-books. 

The English examination falls into two parts : (a) English 
composition, (b) English literature. In the present paper 
we confine ourselves to (a). 


Here the practice of the great examining bodies differs. 
All of them require an essay, but whilst most of them set 
also a paper of questions ‘‘ to test knowledge of the correct 
meaning and use of words and phrases,” and “ questions 
involving such knowledge of analysis, accidence, and syntax 
as may be necessary for the writing of correct English,” 
one of the most important, the Joint Matriculation Board 
of the five universities, relies wholly on the essay and a 
passage set for précis, while the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board offers the alternative of a précis 
and a paper of questions testing “literary intelligence.” 

Whether questions which directly test the candidate’s 
understanding of the grammatical structure of sentences 
are set or not, it is quite certain that such tests are desirable, 
and even essential, in preparation for the examination. 
The outcry of a few years ago against the study of grammar 
in elementary schools and the lower forms of secondary 
schools, however reasonable as a protest against the shib- 
boleths of grammatical labels and the wearisome and 
mechanical practice of parsing and elaborate tabular 
analyses, had some lamentable results. Sometimes one is 
tempted to think that the grammatical incoherency of the 
popular Press at the present day may be accounted for by 
that period of English educational history in which grammar 
was recklessly abandoned. 

Grammar has come back, at any rate partially, but with 
a Clearer realization that its proper place in the schools is 
aS a means, not as an end. The teacher can scarcely do 


_ better than begin by studying for himself ‘‘ Common-Sense 


Grammar,” by P. A. Barnett (Christophers, rod.). The 
author, a retired “ H.M.I.” of great experience, asked him- 
self what was the irreducible minimum of grammar that 
must be known by anybody who wished to make sure of 
using the English language correctly. Any teacher who 
puts himself deliberately at Mr. Barnett’s point of view may 
feel certain that he is approaching the problem of grammar- 
teaching in a thoroughly sound and practical way. For 
himself, and to gain a proper mastery of his subject, he 
must go a good deal further than this little book of fifty 
pages will take him. He should certainly make himself 
acquainted, for example, with ‘‘ The King’s English,” of 
H. W. and F. G. Fowler (Oxford Press), and the “ Dic- 
tionary of Modern English Usage ” (Oxford Press), of the 
same authors. And if he finds himself becoming really 
interested in questions of grammar, he should go on to the 
“ Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles ” of 
the great Danish scholar, Dr. Otto Jespersen (Allen & Unwin, 
four parts). But the more learned and competent he be- 
comes, the more he will need to bring himself back forcibly 
(Continued on page 326) 
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BOOKS By MARC CEPPI 


‘The teaching world owes an immense debt to the versatile genius and unremitting 


energy of Marc Ceppi,” wrote a Public School Master recently, and there are now few 

school courses in French conducted without the use of some of his books. Their wide 

popularity is sufficient tribute to Mr. Ceppi’s skill in selecting and grading his material, 
and to his happy knack of making lessons really enjoyable. 


Le Francais: A Practical Course 


By MARC CEPPI and LI. J. JONES 


In a few years “ Le Francais ’’ has acquired a reputation throughout the British Empire, and its popularity is 
growing steadily. Experience in hundreds of Schools has proved it to be a thoroughly satisfactory course. The sub- 
ject-matter is based on the everyday life of the average pupil. Exercises are numerous, and devised to suit both 

clever pupils and those of moderate ability. 


Part I, 157th thousand, 3s. PART II, 77th thousand, 3s. 6d. 


OTHER ‘CEPPI’’ TEXT-BOOKS 


FRENCH FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. 
Second edition. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 2s. 
‘Will be a sheer delight to all youngsters.” —The A.M.A. 

UN PEU DE FRANÇAIS. Earliest Lessons 
with Practicein Phonetics. Fourth edition. 1s. 6d. 


EASY EXERCISES IN FRENCH PROSE. 
Third edition. Is. 6d. 


SENTENCE EXPANSION. By Marc CEPPI. 


and H. RAYMENT. Seventh edition. 1s. 6d. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANÇAISE MODERNE. 
By M. DESHUMBERT and Marc CepPrI. - Fifth 
edition. 3s. 6d. 

*,*Alsoan Edition with the Grammatical Rules in English. 
A BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE. Arranged 
by Marc Ceppi. Fifth edition. Is. gd. Also 
in two parts, Is. each. 


SOME “ CEPPI” READERS 


EASIEST FRENCH READER. Eighth 
edition. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. (Second year.) 


SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. Eighth 

edition. Illustrated. Is. gd. (Second year.) 

TRENTE-DEUX PETITS CONTES. Sixth 
edition. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. (Second year.) 

ENCORE DES PETITS CONTES. Second 
edition. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. (Second year.) 

CONTES FRANGAIS. Thirteenth edition. 
2s. (Third year.) 

CONTES MYTHOLOGIQUES. Illustrated. 
2s. (Third year.) 

ERNEST, ERNESTINE ET Cie: Fifth 
edition. Illustrated. 2s. (Third year.) 


A FRENCH DRAMATIC READER. Fourth 
edition. 2s. (Fourth or Fifth year.) 


Bell’s Junior French Series 
Edited by MARC CEPPI 


A new series of short stories, continuous texts, plays, &c., suitable for Junior forms. Each Volume is calculated 
to last a form either one or two terms, and contains a full vocabulary. First volumes: 


L'IMAGE EXPLIQUÉE. By Marc Cerri. Illustrated. 64 pages. Is. 


‘‘Mr. Ceppi provides us once again with one of those books which learners enjoy. He has grouped familiar talks 
round interesting photographs and drawings. ... will become a favourite.'’"—The London Teacher. 


LE THEATRE DU PETIT MONDE. Quatre Petites Comédies. By M. MANUSSET. 102 pages. Is. 6d. 
MONSIEUR “LE” ET MADEMOISELLE “LA.” By M. M. Acock, Illustrated. 64 pages. Is. 
L’AVENTURE DE TED BOPP. By Marc Cerri. Illustrated. 64 pages. Is. 


HISTOIRES FACILES. By J. Rosery. Illustrated. Is. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET 
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to Mr. Barnett’s irreducible minimum, and start his class- 
teaching with that definitely in his mind. 

There are plenty of recent books that present this irre- 
ducible minimum, or a very little more, in an attractive 
form for class consumption. There is Mr. Guy Pocock’s 
lively ‘‘ New Grammar ” (Dent). There are Mr. George 
Sampson’s ‘“‘ Cambridge Lessons in English.” (Be sure to 
get the Teacher’s Edition, first published in 1929: Book I, 
2s. 6d.; Book II, 3s.; Book III, 3s. 6d. Cambridge Press.) 
Another good book is Mr. G. A. Twentyman’s “ Elementary 
English Grammar and Composition ” (Rivington, 2s.), and 
the same author’s more elaborate “ English Grammar and 
Composition ” (in three parts, Is. 6d., 2s., and 3s. Rivington). 

The ancient practice of choosing a fresh, unrelated 
“ theme ” for a class exercise once a week, if it still survives 
anywhere, should be definitely discarded. Experience has 
shown that many pupils go through the whole of a secondary 
school course, writing a so-called essay every week or every 
fortnight, and writing it no better at the end of their time 
than at the beginning. There has been no advance, because 
neither teacher nor pupil has had any definite aim. There 
is now, however, an abundance of exercise-books which, 
in place of the old theme, provide a variety of stimulating 
exercises. In particular, the writers of the new books 
recognize that, in learning to write good English, good 
models are necessary—not the lifeless model essays con- 
structed for the purpose by the manufacturers of the old- 
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may be mentioned: “ A Year’s Work in English,” by 
J. W. Marriott (Harrap; a key for teachers is supplied at 
5s. 3d.); “ English Composition based on the Study of 
Literary Models,” by A. Cruse (Oxford Press); ‘ English 
Exercises,” Part I, by J. H. Fowler (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) ; 
“ English Essays: Materials and Models for Composition,” 
selected and arranged by J. H. Fowler (Macmillan, Is. 9d.) ; 
“ An Introduction to English Composition,” by C. E. L. 
Hammond (Oxford Press, 3s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Progressive Exercises 
in English Composition,” by C. E. L. Hammond (Oxford 
Press, Part I, 2s.; Part II, 2s. 6d.); “ The Writing of 
English,” by H. K. Prescot (Wheaton, Exeter—Inter- 
mediate Book, 1tod.; Senior Book, 1s. 4d.); ‘ English 
Extracts and Exercises,” by F. H. Pritchard (Harrap, 
2s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ New English Exercises,” by Guy Boas (Edward 
Arnold); A Progressive Précis and Paraphrase,” by W. E. 
Williams (Methuen). l 

The teacher who wants to get some fun for himself out 
of his English lessons, and to help his class to that lightness 
of spirit which is the best antidote to dullness and boredom, 
should read a little posthumous book by G. Y. Elton, 
called ‘‘ Teaching English ” (Macmillan, 1929, 3s.). It 
contains some rank heresies, possibly, but it is certainly full 
of life and ideas, and it includes a glorious variety of 
original exercises. Another book which the teacher of 
composition should read is ‘‘ Expression in Speech and 
Writing,” by E. A. Greening Lamborn (Oxford Press, 1922, 


fashioned composition-books, but living models of English | 4s. 6d. net). This is specially useful for its hints on oral 
prose from the best authors. Among the courses available ' composition. 
Correspondence 


THE REFORM OF EXAMINATIONS 


The articles appearing in The Journal at present on the 
First School Examination are of deep interest to all educationists. 
It is essential and fundamental to our work as teachers that 
we should take wide views, and new views, apart altogether 
from the question of examinations, by which our whole outlook 
is at present bounded. 

We have too long been trying to cast our children into moulds, 
the mould of the scholarship examination at the age of 104 or 11, 
the mould of the First School Certificate at 16, or the mould of 
the Common Entrance at 13. 

Modern educational thought has developed rapidly since the 
Education Act of 1902, by which higher grade schools and pupil- 
teacher centres were converted into secondary schools. Indi- 
vidual and group methods are gradually taking the place of 
mass methods. We now think and plan for children as indi- 
viduals, to each one of whom must be given a chance to develop 
at his own pace, and in his own way. Activity schools are increas- 
ing in number. We are finding out that children learn by turning 
their ideas into action, by working in class-rooms where free 
movement is possible. We no longer think it ideal that children 
should sit and listen while the teacher talks. We are losing faith 
in desks nailed down to the floor ; we are demanding space for 
working freely, light, and easy access to the open air, gardens 
where children may work and play. 

The equipment of some of the new schools is gradually 
approaching more nearly to our ideal of what might be, though 
still leaving much to be desired, and with the new reorganization 
and new equipment we have a golden opportunity to carry out 
two great and necessary reforms, the reform of the curriculum 
and the reform of examinations. 

The reform of the curriculum must be based on creative lines, 
giving scope for activity and for the discovery of latent talent. 
It is astonishing how talent develops under right conditions, 
when the interest and enthusiasm of the children are aroused, 
when they are allowed to live their lives fully and abundantly 
at the moment, a much better way of preparing for life than by 
the usual “ storage ” system which urges children to effort 
with the promise of some far distant future reward or benefit. 

Our present types of examination are quite unsuited to these 

~ 


new ideals in education. We are, however, making rapid pro- 
gress in the direction of reform. Committees of inquiry are at 
work, on which serve representatives of most of the important 
educational associations. Briefly stated, the following are the 
main defects so far stressed and the reforms suggested in 
connexion with the First School Examination. Note that we 
do not want to abolish examinations, which give a stimulus and 
impetus to work, nor do we wish to lower existing standards. We 
want reform. 


The First School Examination was originally intended to be 
a test of the work of the average candidate in the average 
school at or about the age of 16. It was instituted in 1917 “to 
cut away the jungle of uncorrelated examinations which were a 
source of irritation and perplexity in the schools.” Growing as 
it did out of the Matriculation Examination for the University, it 
is too academic in character. It dominates the curriculum for 
all, though only from 5 to 10 per cent of the boys and girls in 
secondary schools go on to the university. The claims of the 
domestic, artistic, or practical girl, the claims of the artistic and 
practical boy, have little place. Boys and girls must offer 
compulsory subjects in which they are not educable, and many 
hold that the educational value of a subject is lowered when it 
becomes compulsory. Failure in one part, for example, in 
French, means failure in all. This is what one head mistress 
has called “ the terrifying finality.” 

Schools and teachers are often judged by their power of 
putting their pupils through the examination successfully. This 
is damping to the enthusiasm of the young teacher. Harmful 
competition between school and school tends not only to de- 
terioration of methods, which become mere artifices, but also 
tends to lower the whole ideal. The examination thus becomes 
the deadly enemy of true education, the examinability of a 
subject being no criterion of its educational value. Further, it 
is impossible to mark 70,000 candidates fairly, and there is 
consequent anxiety on the part of examiners about pass and 
border-line cases. This point has been strongly emphasized 
by Prof. Fleure. Many boys or girls concentrate at 14 or even 
earher on the minimum number of subjects that pay, namely, 
the five that count for Matriculation. 


(Continued on page 330) 
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Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
students after qualification. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes, value £1,450, awarded 
annually. 

Residence arrangements for students. 

Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. Brooxs. 

FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.B.E., M.D., M.S., Dean. 


FOYLOPHONE FRENCH COURSE 


An Invaluable aad Inexpensive 
Aid in the Teaching of French 


because it is a complete Electrically recorded French course, electric 
recording being the sole means by which true reproduction of the all- 
important accent and inflections of the voice can be heard and studied. 
There ure three voices—two men and one lady. Complete in thirteen 
12-in. double-sided Records, in album, and comprehensive Text-bouok. 
In use in 400 leading schools. 


Complete, £2 28. only 


Permit us to send you the Foylophone French Course on approval for 
ten days. (Quote Offer F.J.E.) In any case send for descriptive Leaflet 
F.J.E., which gives full particulars. 


FOYLOPHONE, 119 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 


A Whole World of 


Id © A S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


| THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 
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Just Published 


A L'ENSEIGNE DU COQ 


Choix de Lectures Elémentaires 


by E. SAXELBY, M.A. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 


A reader, for introduction towards the end of 
the first year’s work, which consists of twenty 
vivid stories, and which carries on the Mon 
LIVRE tradition of originality and careful 
planning. 


160 pp. Price 2s. 


Outstanding features of the book are: 
The simple but spirited style. 
The ‘ French ’’ atmosphere. 


The definite design and progress in 
the use of grammatical forms. 


Exercises after each story. 
Full vocabulary at the end. 


Prospectus on application 


The publishers are prepared to send a specimen 
copy of L’ENSEIGNE DU COQ to teachers who 
wish to examine it with a view to class adoption. 


MON LIVRE 


by E. SAXELBY, M.A. 


The three books of Mon Livre outline a French 
Course from the earliest stages to School 
Certificate standard. They make a happy 
combination of the best of the old with the best 
of the new ways of teaching in a modified form 
of the direct method. 


The subject matter of Mon LIVRE is spon- 


taneous and full of interest; the exercise 
material offers ample opportunity and wide 
scope for both oral and written work. 


8 pp. Prospectus of the 


series on application 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By LEONARD BROOKS, M.A. 
Under the general editorship of JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 


These volumes form a four years’ Geographical Course for Central and Secondary Schools. Books I to III each 
give two Continents for intensive study with Book IV forming a revision course. 


BOOK I. The Americas .. .. 3/6 
BOOK II. Asia and Australasia .. 3/6 
Also published separately in the following parts : 
North America .. i .. 2/6 
Central and South America .. .- 1/6 
Asia . ; es bg si .. 2/6 
Australasia 4 s% is .. 1/6 


BOOK III. Africa and Europe .. 6j- 
BOOK IV. The World i .. 7/6 
Africa Sa 2 a .. 2/6 
British Isles m .. 2/3 


Europe, including British Isles... 4/6 
Europe, excluding British Isles .. 3/6 


COLUMBUS REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By LEONARD BROOKS, M.A., and ROBERT FINCH 
An entirely new series of Geography Readers, lavishly illustrated with coloured and other illustrations. 


JUNIOR SERIES 


Limp Cloth Cloth Boards 
BOOK I. CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS s s “i .. 1/6 1/8 
BOOK II. MANY THINGS FROM MANY LANDS T es -. 1/7 1/9 
BOOK III. ROUND THE WORLD bá ar sit 2/- 2/3 
BOOK IV. THE BRITISH ISLES 2/- 2/3 
SENIOR SERIES 
BOOK I. THE SOUTHERN CONTINENTS ‘ 2/6 2/9 
BOOK II. NORTH AMERICA AND ASIA. 2/6 2/9 


16 pp. Illustrated Prospecti sent on epplibation 


JUNIOR REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By W. H. BARKER, B.Sc., and LEONARD BROOKS, M.A. 


BOOK I BOOK II BOOK III 
THE PEOPLES OF THE THE BRITISH ISLES THE REGIONS OF 
WORLD Descriptive of the Regions into THE WORLD 


The story of human activity is 
made the basis of simple oe 
study. 1/9 


divide. 
pictures. 


THE NEW 


which the British Isles readily An 
With a fine series of aerial 


ideal course for a first 
regional study of the World asa 
2/- whole. Very fully illustrated. 2/9 


REGIONAL MAP BOOKS 


By V. C. SPARY, B.Sc. 
Nothing quite like these books has appeared before. They are designed to stimulate pupils taking a course in 


school geography to a more active response. 


I. The Americas .. i a 1/- 
II. Asia and Australasia... ad 1/- 


“ Carefully designed and interesting.” —Geography. 


il. Africa and Europe ee 1/- 


IV. The Regions of Britain and the ; World. 


“ To be highly recommended.’’—Education. 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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P UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS R 
Ress A NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN ADAMS 


THE TEACHER’S MANY PARTS 3 


This new, work by Sir John Adams is divided into three parts, Part I, The Outer World: 
Public. Part II, The School: Professional. Part III, The Inner World: Personal. In twenty-six 
scholarly chapters he covers a wide range of topics with a delightful humour and rare knowledge of 
the ‘ teacher’s many parts.’ 

Ready early May. 6/- net. 


TREASURIES OF MODERN PROSE 
' Selected by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 


An entirely new series of attractively produced books designed to help senior scholars to appreciate 
some of the excellencies of modern prose writers and to provide for school reading prose texts that 


a 


i have hitherto not been available in a cheap form. Price 2/- per volume. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WORKS KRAG, THE KOOTENAY RAM, and OTHER 

OF J. M. BARRIE. ANIMAL STORIES. By E. THompson SETON. 

, SELECTIONS FROM THE PLAYS OF J. M. THE CUTE COYOTE, AND OTHER ANIMAL 
BARRIE. STORIES. By E. THompson SETON. 

MODERN SHORT PLAYS. FROM DAVID COPPERFIELD TO DAVID 

MODERN DETECTIVE STORIES. BLAIZE. Nine Famous Authors Look at the 


World from the Window of Childhood. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH TESTS 


By H. R. MORRIS, M.A., L. és L., and H. O. EMERSON, B.A. 
f With a Foreword by FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, D. ès L., M.A. 
t A series of sixteen French Tests in a new form, providing four tests in Grammar, Vocabulary, 


and Comprehension, for each year of a four years’ course, leading up to General School and 
Matriculation Standard. 


Each Test consisting of 4 Pages containing 100 Questions each. 1/6 per dozen; 10/- per too. 
i Teacher's Manual, including Notes and Answers. 1/- Specimen Set, comprising 16 Tests and Manual. 2/6 


: THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 3 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, Docteur és Lettres, M.A. 
With Illustrations by GLADYS M. REES. 


This is a complete course in four years designed to bring a pupil nearly up to the level of a First 
School Examination ; it will provide all the grammar in general use, accompanied by a representa- 


tive vocabulary 


N First Year Pupil’s Book. 2/6 Third Year Pupil's Book. 3/- 
Second Year Pupil’s Book. 2/9 Fourth Year Pupil’s Book. 3/6 
Teacher’s Book, First Year, 1/6 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH READERS 
By G. M. BENNETT and E. PEYRE. 


These readers are intended to provide thoroughly interesting and up-to-date reading matter for 
pupils in the second and subsequent years of a four or five years’ course. 
Book I. Limp Cloth, 1/6; Cloth Boards, 1/9; Book II. Limp Cloth, 1/9; Cloth Boards, 2/- 
t Prospectus of any of the above books sent on application. 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Fifty per cent of the girls in our secondary schools leave 
school without any certificate at all. These girls are considered 
more or less as failures by their parents, by educational 
authorities, and sometimes by employers, yet many of them 
prove afterwards that they are excellent material, and have 
gifts of leadership or other gifts which cannot be tested by 
examinations. 

During the last year two reforms have already been con- 
ceded. Domestic subjects for girls have now been included in 
Group 4, and whole forms need not now be sent in for the 
examination. 

The reforms suggested are : 


1. That aesthetic and practical subjects should have an equal 
chance with those of the more academic type. 

2. That candidates should choose the subjects they like best 
and that no subject should be compulsory. 

3. That failure in one part should not constitute failure in all. 

4. There should be greater trust in teachers and more co- 
operation between teachers and examiners. Examiners should 
interview border-line cases at the school and more use should 
be made of standardized tests. 

5. The bonds should be loosened between the university and 
the school. The university entrance should be, according to 
many, the Second School Examination, taken at 18. 

6. An interesting suggestion was made by “ Beta ” in The 
Times of February 8, namely, that syllabuses should be built 
round English, science, and citizenship. The pupils’ intellectual 
time would then be shared between three or four teachers 
and not between an excessive number as at present. There 
would follow more intimate contact between teacher and pupil. 

7. The examination should be qualifying and non-competitive. 

8. A foreign language should not be obligatory. 

9. Alternative syllabuses should be allowed. 

Volumes have been written on the reforms necessary in 
connexion with the examinations and preliminary tests for 
free places and scholarships taken by children from 10} to 12. 
Here, more use must be made of the school record and of 
intelligence tests. With the new reorganization of the schools, 
we may hope that the worst evils may disappear, viz. the forcing 
on of young children beyond their powers, the fierce competition 
for places, the incessant concentration on reading and number 
between the ages of 6 and 7, which sets up a wrong standard 
of values, the lack of opportunities for experiment because of 
the incessant grind to produce “ artificial prodigies,” who 
may become, alas! the ‘‘ mediocrities’’ of the secondary 
school. 

If it is true that 50 per cent of the children who take the 
preliminary test at 10$, fail to pass, are we really to believe 
that these children are all sub-normal ? Many would have us 
believe that they are. Let us hope that our nation has a brighter 
future than this, and that children in the senior schools, placed 
in parallel class C or D, if judged by the standard of their pro- 
ficiency in arithmetic or English, may prove themselves to be 
A children if judged by other standards. 

SUSAN PLATT 
(National Representative, 
Examinations Inquiry Committee). 
New Education Fellowship, 
11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


FRENCH AT THE FIRST SCHOOL EXAMINATION 


Perhaps you will allow me to make a few comments on 
Mr. Florian’s comprehensive survey on modern languages at 
the First School Examination, with which I find myself in very 
substantial agreement. I think we should all endorse his recom- 
mendation for a standardization of the time allotted to the 
examination by the various bodies, his plea for a common 
syntax syllabus of things every pupil ought to know, and his 
advocacy of the oral forming an integral part of the examination. 
While condemning with him the long three-hour paper of London 
University, 1 think, in comparison with the demands of the 
papers in other subjects, two of one and three-quarter hours were 
better than two of one and a half hours. We should get less 
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“ scamping ” and more time for considered answering, especially 
in respect to “ good English,” which he so rightly considers 
important. There can be no real scholarship without “ good 
English.” 

I fear I strongly disagree with his condemnation of the practice 
of giving the meaning of uncommon words. No doubt there is 
a value to be attached to intelligent divination, and if the 
guessing were equal for all there is much to be said for it, but 
unfortunately it is not. Some of the pupils are sure to have 
come across the word, and others equally certain to have not. 
So it becomes a gamble, with the result that some pupils come 
to grief and so fail to reveal their knowledge of the structure 
of the language, a matter which I consider even more important 
than a wide knowledge of vocabulary. The only fair system that 
I can see would be to publish, as I have advocated in my book 
on modern language teaching, a list of words that ought to 
be known, which implies the meaning of all others should be 
given. If Mr. Florian advocates a common syntax syllabus, 
surely he would not object to a common minimum vocabulary. 

I am delighted to see he deprecates the practice of setting 
isolated sentences to be translated into French. Their mere 
presence in the paper seems to induce a sort of panic-complex 
in the pupils. They are generally the part of the composition 
papers which is the worst done. On the other hand, I fear I 
cannot agree with his condemnation of the “ short” story 
on the grounds of it’s being capable of being memorized by the 
higher pupil. If that is the case, all I can say is, so much the 
better. To hear a language is one thing, to write it is another. 
The fact that the chief failures in the exam. for the French 
brevet arein the dictation is a sufficient indication of the value 
of a dictation test; and this is an even more difficult test than 
mere dictation, and the candidates are English, not French 
children! Personally I should have no hesitation in passing a 
candidate who wrote out a short story as possessing a sufficient 
knowledge of the vocabulary and structure of the language— 
and what more does Mr. Florian want ? 

And for the weaker candidate, surely the short story would 
be a better test than a longer one, because the short is quite 
sufficiently difficult. Does not one scent in Mr. Florian’s mind 
an idea of competition between the candidates, whereas the only 
competition, if competition there is, should be between the 
individual candidate and the standard he is supposed to obtain. 
Pass examinations are one thing, and competitive examinations 
another, because their aims are different. Personally, I have 
no objection to the giving of distinction and credit, if their 
institution does not impair the working out of the main idea ; 
but if the pass candidate is to be given a harder test than he 
ought, to provide an opportunity for the better candidate to 
distinguish himself, then the whole ideal of a pass examination is 
faussé. 

May I, in conclusion, thank Mr. Florian for what seems to me, 
apart from a few shortcomings, a most valuable article? I only 
wish he had specifically mentioned the masterly Board of Educa- 
tion report on the Examination, by Dr. Edwards, Prof. Ritchie, 
and others, which might rightly be described as the modern 
language teacher’s charter. 

CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


ee 


CO-EDUCATION 


Your reference in the April issue to a discussion on co- 
education at a meeting of the Liverpool Education Committee 
interests me greatly, more especially the statement made by 
one speaker that there was in Amcrica a growing feeling against 
co-education. Similar statements were made freely in this 
country some twenty years ago. To investigate tbeir accuracy 
I went over to the United States and spent a year in New York 
and elsewhere, making a statistical study of the subject over 
a number of years, which was accepted as a thesis for the Master's 
Diploma in Education of Columbia University. My study 
showed (1) that the number of public schools and public school 
pupils was overwhelming as compared to private schools and 
private school pupils; (2) that the number of co-educational 

(Continued on page 332) 
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PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 
Headmaster Tynecastle Technical and Commercial School. Formerly Head 
of the English Department, Boroughmuir Secondary School, Edinburgh. 
A notable book by a brilliant English Scholar, and one who has the gift of investing even this generally disliked 
subject with intense interest. A book every teacher of English should make sure of examining before selecting 
a new handbook on Grammar. 
The exercises are based mainly on the everyday needs and recreations of the pupil. 
The grammatical terms employed are in substantial agreement with the recommendations of the Committee 
on Grammatical Terminology. The author has gleaned many useful hints from the Memoranda of the Assistant 
Masters’ Association on the Teaching of English and from the various reports of the Board of Education. 


232 Pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each Is. 6d. 


We invite every Teacher of English to become acquainted with 
this epoch-making book. It is essentially modern in its outlook. 


INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By Dr. ALLAN. 


Many teachers who gave such a kindly welcome to “ Practical English " and ‘* Advanced Practical English,” have asked for 

a companion volume for younger classes. In response to this demand “ Introductory Practical English ” here makes its bow to 

those youthful students whom the surprises which lurk in words never fail to charm. Young explorers of sounds, from the age of 

ten onwards, have found these excursions into our daily speech both helpful and amusing ; and even spelling has lost some of its 
hen it has become a game. 


terrors when i 
For Forms I, II and III. 104 pages. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH ADVANCED PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
_ By Dr. ALLAN. By Dr. ALLAN. 


The most interesting and instructive book of English Exercises |», his volume fact ir perlite tar n 


issued. This book and its companion volume are in use in many | * Practical English.” In this work the exercises are so arranged 
of the most important schools. that regular practice is given in every form of written test. 


For Forms III and IV. 128 pages. Cloth Boards. 1s. 9d. | For Forms IV, V, and VI. 192 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY 


The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the 
Human Interest—the Lives of the People—the Environment in which they lived down the ages. Every book 
is profusely illustrated from contemporary sources and by specially drawn illustrations. 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END OF THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE 


THE MIDDLE AGES EARLY 19th CENTURY, 1689-1832 
. By E. H. DANCE, M.A., By W. H. MCHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R-HistS. 
Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester, 
Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 256 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 9d. 


240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 4d. 
THE EARLY 19h CENTURY TO THE 
THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF THE PRESENT DAY, 1832 to 1929 (with Retrospect 


17th CENTURY 1760 to 1832) 
By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. By A. BIRNIE, M.A., 
(Oxon.). Lecturer in Economic History, Edinburgh University. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3e. 


M°DOQUGALL’S Educational Co., Ltd., 8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4 
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schools and their pupils was overwhelming as compared to 
separate schools and their pupils; (3) that co-education was 
steadily increasing, not only in public schools, but also in private 
schools ; (4) that public separate schools for boys and for girls 
were conhned practicallv to the older and central parts of Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, where they exist for historical 
reasons ; (5) that in all the newer and residential parts of these 
cities, as everywhere in other large cities throughout the States, 


practically all the public schools were co-educational ; (6) that 
private separate schools were mainly Roman Catholic or Episco- 
palian or the so-called military academies ; (7) that in the south 
the distinction was not between co-educational and separate 
schools, but betwcen schools for white bovs and girls and schools 
for coloured children. I have little doubt that a similar study 
made now would yield similar results. 


Winchester. A. Watson BAIN. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the April Competition is ‘‘ Torelore,”’ 
proxime accessit “ Icenus.” 


The winner of the March Competition was Miss Edith 
H. Herbert, ro Burns Avenue, Nottingham. 


We classify the twenty-two versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Torelore, Icenus, Trina, Pastèque, Lacy, Dane, 
Remembrance, Fleetwood, J. E. M., Crech-Avel, 
Salpensa, Cairnmount, Pices, Als ob. 


Class II.—M. C. W., Gorse, Constance, Bodley, L. E. C. M., 
Syllabub, Vagamundo, E. H. S. 


EXTRACT FROM “ DE LA BENEVOLENCIA EN LITERATURA,” by 
RAFAEL ALTAMIRA. (Estudios de Critica literaria y artistica 
Madrid, Librería Fernando Fé.) 


No consiste la benevolencia, entiéndase bien, en negar los 
defectos y en desconocer las diferencias de valor que distingue 
unas obras de otras ; sino en ver lo bueno que cada una de ellas 
tiene, en saberlo gozar, aislándolo de lo malo y sin hacerle perder 
nada de su fuerza estética, y en no vincularlo á ninguna propiedad 
invariable de la producción artistica. Si es verdad, por ejemplo, 

que un estilo puede tener belleza dentro de la incorrección—por 

su energía, por su fuerza plasmadora, por el jugo ideal de su 
espontánea frescura—ne por eso hemos de negar la belleza propia, 
exclusiva, de un estilo correcto, que tiene en su forma, en su música, 
y no en otra cualidad, elementos bastantes para impresionar y 
atraer; y, por tanto, no nos empeñaremos en proclamar como ley 
el descuido del lenguaje tan solo porque hay estilos descuidados 
que son bellos. Hoy se propende demasiado á negar el valor de lo 
que se llama retórica; y aunque la explicación de esto se halle 
y se justifique plenamente en los excesos de brilliantez de una 
oratoria que tuvo su época, exagerar la reacción es privarnos 
de bellezas especiales que cada idioma lleva consigo, por su propia 
indole. Se advierte esto muy bien en las traducciones. Hay una 
gran parte de las obras literarias que sigue siendo bella aunque 
cambie mucho el medio de expresion, y por eso tanta gente que 
ignora el griego puede gozar con la lectura de la Odisea y la 
Iliada ; pero hay otra parte que jamás gozará sino quien puede 
leer los armoniosos versos del poeta heleno en el idioma en que 
fueron escritos. 


TRANSLATED BY “' TORELORE ” 


Benevolence does not of course consist in being blind to defects. 
and in failing to appreciate differences of value between one work 
and another; but rather in seeing the good which each work 
contains, in the capacity to enjoy it, isolating it from the bad 
without depriving it of any of its aesthetic force, and in not 
expecting it to conform to any hard and fast rule of artistic 
production. If it is true, for example, that an incorrect style 
may possess beauty—by its energy, by its plastic force, by its 
freshness and spontaneity—this is no reason for denying the 
intrinsic and rare beauty of a correct style which relies on form 
and music alone for its appeal; and hence we must be careful 
not to set up negligence of language as a rule, just because there 
are careless styles which are beautiful. To-day there is too great 
a tendency to deny the value of what is termed rhetoric ; and 
although this is explained and fully justified by the flowery 
excesses of an oratory which has had its day, to carry the reaction 
too far is to deprive ourselves of the peculiar beauties which each 
language carries with it in its own essence. This is clearly seen 
in translations. A great part of literature remains beautiful even 
when it is transposed to a very different medium of expression, 
and therefore many who do not know Greek can enjoy the 
Odyssey and the Iliad ; but there is another part which can only 
be enjoyed by those who can read the harmonious verses of the 
Greek poet in the language in which they were written. 


It is most inconsiderate of competitors to crowd into 
First Class—can they not see that it upsets the symmetry 


of our “‘ feature ” ? In order to have a Second Class at all, 
we had to make a determined stand at four mistakes. 

“Icenus ” all but reached the top. ‘ Trina’’ might 
have won but for the too literal and slightly un-English 
be it well understood. This was a favourite blemish this 
month. “ Pastéque ” translates vincularlo as linking tt, but 
something more forcible is meant ; ‘‘ Salpensa ” rightly has 
chaining it, and ‘‘ Constance ” recites very correctly from 
her Second Class compartment, and in not binding it down 
to any invariable standard of artistic production, this rendering 
is highly commended. What a pity she made hay of the 
last sentence, besides translating propia in both instances 
as proper. ‘ Pastèque’s ” further mistake was an epoch 
which once had tts day ; we cannot help suspecting that 
epoch is a mere slip of the pen for something else, but we 
must abide by what we see. 

“ Lacy’s ” good version slipped down over y no en otra 
cualidad ; this does not mean exactly and in no other 
quality, but rather, as “ Icenus”’ and ‘‘ Dane ” have it, 
apart from any other quality. But why do “ Dane ” and 
many other readers, “ Remembrance,” ‘‘ Salpensa,”’ 
“Sigma,” “ M. C. W.” “ Bodley,” and so on, translate 
incorrección as inaccuracies? A style might be incorrect 
and yet not contain a single inaccuracy, and here style only 
is referred to ; had there been any doubt as to the meaning, 
surely the phrase dentro de la incorrección would have 
explained it. 

We liked the title, Tolerance in Literature, used by 
“ Remembrance,” and many of his renderings, such as 
keeping it unshackled by any static property, but the version 
was uneven. For example, we shall not commit ourselves 
by proclaiming carelessness in language as a law, but only 
remark that there are careless stvles which are beautiful ; 
this sentence began so well, and ended by saying what 
“ Remembrance ” says, untrammelled by the original. 

Several competitors called Benevolencia goodwill ; we like 
to avoid words with ambiguous meaning. ‘‘ Sigma ” and 
“ M. C. W.” gave the curious rendering readings from the 
Odyssey and the Iliad for la lectura, but the author means 
just ordinary reading. 

We will not go through every minute blemish, but will 
add that ‘ Als ob” owes his position in Class I to the 
excellence of his English in conflict with the sketchiness of 
his attention to the original. If he would only be more 
accurate, how easily he could reach the top ! 

We are pleased with our mailbag. We are sorry we did 
not send Mr. G. A. C. Williams the desired postcard, but 
his letter was collected with the rest, as it was thought to 
be an entry, and all versions are considered together. But 
he is right about the misprints. The work has to be done 
at great pressure in a very short time, and there is the 
added difficulty for English printers to “set up” in a 
strange language, so our readers must be indulgent. 

“ Blackheath ” does not agree with our remarks about 
German poetry versus French, but ‘ J. E. M. ” supports us. 
We like our readers to stick to their own guns, and “ Black- 
heath ’’ kindly provides us all with the Italian escape, 
“ Tastes are tastes.”’ 

We will bear in mind “ Pastéque’s"’ suggestion of a 
passage in dialogue. 

We are sorry that “ Lacy ” never received his Journal 

(Continued on page 336) 
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this month. If it was a “ first of April ” joke, we disclaim 
it. “ Lacy’s ” refreshing letter asks whether we do all the 
languages ourselves ; yes, we interfere in all of them, more 
or less, least of all in Italian, and we have a kind and clever 
foreign friend for each language, so that our own doubts 
can be assuaged at the fountain head. ‘‘ Lacy ” calls his 
inquiry a question indiscréte, but we like competitors to 
regard this as a friendly contest and we value the expression 
of their views. Many of them seem to us quite as capable 
to be editors as ever we are ! 

We are asked to give a version by “ L. H. W.” which was 
mentioned last month as being worthy of the prize. Here 
it is: 

Here, there’s no lilac but it dies; 

No bird but ends too soon his lay ; 

I dream of life ‘neath summer skies 
For aye. 


Here, lips that touch our own are gone 
So soon their softness may not stay ; 
I dream of kisses ling’ring on 

For aye. 


Here, comes regret to many a one 
For friends, for loves of yesterday ; 
I dream of hearts in unison 

For aye. 


Apropos, “ Remembrance ” sends the interesting remark ; 
that sans rien laisser de leur velours meant that none of the 
velvet gossamer was brushed away, as the contact was so 
delicate. 

We also quote an ‘‘ eclectic version based on those of 
Agricola, Dane, M. H. D. N., and myself,” sent us by 
“ Blackheath ’’—very tasteful, we think: 


Down here the lilacs perish fast, 

Too short are all the song-birds’ lays : 

I dream of summers that will last 
Always. ... 


Down here, when lips’ light touch is past, 
Nought of their velvet honey stays : 
I dream of kisses that will last 

Always. ... 


Down here all eyes are overcast 
For love’s or friendship’s vanished days : 
I dream of unions that will last 

Always. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following ‘ Liebeslied,” by 
Manfred Hausmann. (Junge Deutsche Lyrik. Philipp 
Reclam, Leipzig.) A 


Ich möchte eine alte Kirche sein 
voll Weihrauch, Dunkelheit und Kerzenschein. 
Wenn du dann diese triiben Stunden hast, 
gehst du herein zu mir mit deiner Last. 


Du neigst dich tief, die grosse Tiir fallt zu, 
nun sind wir ganz alleine, ich und du. 


Ich streichle dich mit meiner Dammerung, 
ich segne dich mit leisem Ampelschwung. 


Und wagst du nicht, allein zu Gott zu dringen, 
will ich als Orgel leise mit dir singen. 


Dann summt die W6lbung, und die Kerzenflammen 
fliessen so golden tiber dir zusammen. 


Die kleinen Engelknaben wehn herzu 
und flöten still und lullen dich zur Ruh. 


Ich möchte eine alte Kirche sein 
voll Weihrauch, Dunkelheit und Kerzenschein. 
Wenn du dann diese triiben stunden hast, 
gehst du herein zu mir mit deiner Last. 


(Continued on page 338) 
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Assistant Science Master, Bournemouth School. 
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By W. WILLINGS, B.Sc., 
Head of the Science Department, Municipal Secondary School, 
Brighton. 
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The Cadet Corps Controversy 


The controversy which has arisen about Cadet Corps 
in public secondary schools has excited a certain amount 
of feeling in the teaching profession, because the question 
at issue, so far as it is a professional question at all, is 
obviously one for the secondary branch, whereas the 
action of the Government has been defended on the 
ground that it is approved by a body which speaks 
predominantly for the elementary branch. We believe 
we are right in saying, for example, that in the public 
and secondary schools of London, nearly eight hundred 
assistant masters are members of the Association of 
Assistant Masters, but only about a hundred and twenty 
are members of the National Union of Teachers. Mem- 
bers of the latter body have, of course, a perfect right, 
as British citizens, to hold and to express definite opinions 
on any matter of public policy. And in conference, they 
have a right to pass resolutions on any matter which 
they believe to affect the public welfare, and especially 
the welfare of the young, though without being able to 
claim special knowledge of the subject. All public 
bodies do such things. and their resolutions more or less 
influence public opinion. We will not go so far as one 
of the great daily papers, and assert that on the subject 
of Cadet Corps the National Union of Teachers have no 
more right to speak for the whole teaching profession 
than the tailors of Tooley Street have to speak for the 
people of England. But we do assert that, so far as this 
is a professional question, as distinguished from a general 
question of public policy, the associations of secondary 
teachers have infinitely superior claims to be heard, 
because they do really speak from first-hand knowledge. 
If Cadet Corps are undesirable “ on educational and 
moral grounds,” who should know better than they ? 
Mr. Shaw obviously thought he was getting the real 
opinion of the teaching profession as a whole. He was 
getting nothing of the kind. He was getting the opinions 
of a body of teachers whose experience is nearly as 
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irrelevant to the matter under discussion as that of 

“ the tailors of Tooley Street.” At present there is no 
body, except perhaps the Royal Society of Teachers, 
which could substantiate any sort of claim to speak for 
the teaching profession as a whole. 

This Journal stands for education, not for any par- 
ticular branch of education, and we have tried to put the 
professional aspect of this dispute with all the impar- 
tiality of which we are capable. From this necessary 
though uncongenial task we turn to the more purely 
educational aspects of the problem of Cadet Corps. 
Anything which is taught and learnt in any kind of 
school, whether compulsorily or voluntarily, may be 
defended, if its position is attacked, on one or both of 
two grounds—its direct value as a preparation for the 
general activities of life, and its indirect value as a training 
of intellect and character. If its position is to remain 
secure, it must fulfil both these conditions. It is because 
it did not fulfil the first of them, that the “ grand old 
fortifying classical curriculum” no longer prevails. 
What now about the Cadet Corps as a school activity ? 
The secondary schoolmasters are quite clear that the 
Cadet Corps affords a good training of character ; that 
it develops personality, a sense of comradeship, and a 
capacity for facing difficulties courageously. We think 
it should be admitted, however, that this argument, 
though sound so far as it goes, is not enough, because the 
very same claims are made, and rightly made, for the 
scout system. The training of character seems to us an 
important incidental effect, and not the direct purpose, 
of the Cadet Corps. The opponents of Cadet Corps score 
a fair point when they ask why the training of character 
should be the business of the War Office. To answer 
this, the defenders of the Cadet Corps have got to 
prove, not only that it gives a training of character that 
is not obtainable in other ways, but also that it has 
what we have called a direct value for the general 
activities of life in this country. In other words, they 
have got to prove that the military outlook of the 
Cadet Corps is not a point against it. 

The argument has been produced by our contemporary 
The Schoolmaster that the secondary school exists for 
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general education, and not for any sort of vocational 
training. But does not an ambiguity lurk in the word 

“ vocational ” ? The secondary schoolmaster is bound 
to recognize the existence of a variety of professions and 
occupations, and to a certain extent he is bound to shape 
his measures accordingly. Must he be compelled not to 
recognize the existence of the army? Is the army a 
thing to be ashamed of, to be apologized for, and to be 
kept carefully out of the sight of schoolboys ? Is there 
anything inconsistent in the same schoolmaster being an 
ardent advocate and expounder of the principles of the 
League of Nations and an equally ardent officer of a 
Cadet Corps? On the contrary, may not such a man 
be exactly the right person to cultivate the true view of 
such an army as, by practically universal consent, we 
as a nation feel bound to maintain. And, by the way, 
we hear little in all these discussions about the views of 
parents. Who is likely to be in closer touch with the 
parents of the boys in question—the teachers in secondary 
and public schools, or the National Union of Teachers ? 

We agree, and we would even urge, that membership 
of a Cadet Corps should be purely voluntary, and that 
any objection on the part of a boy or of his “ people ” 
should settle the matter. But in the absence of such 
objection, and in face of the considered opinion of 
secondary schoolmasters, whom it would be absurd to 
accuse of harbouring and encouraging a militaristic 
spirit in their schools, we do not see why the older boys 
in secondary schools should be denied the opportunity 
of some preliminary training, such as would make them 
more readily able to serve their country, if ever the need 
should arise. Mr. Shaw fully admits that this opportunity 
should continue to exist in schools in which there is a 
Junior Officers’ Training Corps. How in the name of all 
that is logical can he say in the same breath that the 
Cadet Corps in other schools is “ undesirable on educa- 
tional and moral grounds ” ? He appears to us to have 
no reply to this question except a weak “ What I have 
said, I have said.” The joke is a grim one, but the 
cream of it is that it should be reserved for a Labour 
Minister to take a step which will effectively prevent any 
“ dilution of the officer class.” 


Occasional Notes 


EPORTS of the Sachs Memorial Lectures delivered 
by Sir Michael Sadler, on “ The Outlook in 
Secondary Education,” at the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, indicate that 


are this subject was treated with all the 
America. freshness and breadth of outlook that 


we are accustomed to associate with 
one of the greatest educationists of our time. Three 
lectures were delivered in all, dealing with ‘‘ Progress 
and Pitfalls,” “ Youth and Tests,” and “ A Liberal 
Education ” respectively. We hope, and indeed expect, 
that the full text of the lectures will be published in this 
country, but in the meantime we may indicate that 
the first includes a résumé of the qualities which the 
chief nations of the world have contributed to progress ; 
in the second, after stating that he is drawn to the 
conclusion that secondary education should be uni- 
versal, Sir Michael discusses whether it should be all- 
embracing or selective, and what, in the province of 
national education, are the limits, if any, to the function 
of government. He deals, too, with the subject of the 


-~ 


influence of “ impalpable and atmospheric agencies,” 
as distinct from schools, on boys and girls. And in 
the third, he refers to well-known definitions of a liberal 
education, and adds his own, incidentally dwelling on the 
dangers of the examination system. Few recent utter- 
ances are more worthy of attention than these weighty 
and outspoken words. 


T- Archbishop of York had some arresting things 

to say at the meeting of the Classical Association 
last month. Deploring the decline of classical study, he 
remarked that no greater calamity had 
befallen civilization than the disuse of 
Latin, “ this living universal language, 
which was the language akin to the social and political 
institutions on which, in part at least, the whole modern 
order rests.” The traditional way of handling the 
classics did not fully display the plenitude of their 
power and charm. After pouring scorn on the sorry 
pedants who treat the text of Agamemnon as if it were 
no more than a museum of manuscript readings, he 
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observed that Latin literature should be studied mainly 
with a view to understanding Roman history, while 
Greek history should be studied mainly with a view to 
understanding Greek literature. In other words, in the 
case of Rome, literature should be subordinate to his- 
tory ; in the case of Greece, history should be subordinate 
to literature. Latin was the language not primarily of 
a literature but of a civilization, and that civilization 
was our own. Expressing some misgivings regarding 
science, he referred to the establishment of a purely 
scientific curriculum for the large proportion of those 
who receive any higher education, and, in pleading that 
a balance should be observed, said that the most 
important part of any human being’s education was 
spiritual and not physical. It is possible to agree with 
this without in any way decrying the proper claims of 
science, and to endorse Dr. Temple’s suggestion that 
we ought to increase the humanizing element in sec- 
ondary schools and modern universities by developing 
opportunities for social life and corporate activity. 


]? is always a good sign when teachers have sufficient 

public spirit to endeavour to exert an influence on 
administrative proposals, and we are therefore glad to 
hear that the Hull Educational Coun- 
cil, a body on which all grades of 
teachers are represented, has given 
prolonged and serious consideration to the question of 
post-primary education and to allied problems of re- 
organization, and has approached the Local Education 
Authority in order to make suggestions with regard to 
the immediate future of education in the City. These 
suggestions were embodied in a series of resolutions 
which, in stressing the desirability of secondary educa- 
tion for all children of 11 plus with facilities for continued 
education to 16 and beyond, urged that wherever 
possible the different types of post-primary education 
contemplated by the Hadow Report should be given in 
different departments of the same secondary school. 
All future provision of education for children of 11 plus 
should be in accordance with secondary school regu- 
lations as regards staffing, building, equipment, and 
general amenities. It was further pointed out that the 
provision of secondary education in Hull is at present 
below the average for the country, and also that the 
establishment of nursery schools was a matter of urgent 
importance. We believe that work of this kind is a 
valuable means of educating public opinion, and that 
it will be welcomed rather than resented by progressive 
authorities, who will be glad to be assured that the 
teachers are devoting time and thought to building for 
the future. 


Teachers and 
Reorganization. 


“THE declaration of the Teachers Registration Council 
that it intends as its immediate objective to aim 
at securing that only registered teachers shall exercise 
professional supervision over the work 

IM Turas of other teachers is a welcome one. As 
our readers are aware, some criticism 

has been directed against the Council on the ground that 
it is difficult to point to definite achievements that it has 
accomplished for the profession. One answer has been 
that teachers themselves did not sufficiently support the 
Council, and even now it represents barely two-thirds 
of the profession. Still, this new move shows that it is 
alive to the interests of teachers, from whom it will 
doubtless receive active support. From time to time 
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efforts have been made to secure that none but regis- 
tered teachers should be appointed to fresh vacancies, 
but on the administrative side there has been a distinct 
reluctance to agree to any such proposal. The present 
suggestion is a more modest one, and should therefore 
have a better prospect of success. Bound up with it is 
the whole question of professional status. We suppose 
the immediate effect would be that teachers seeking 
promotion would be asked whether they were registered. 
If not, they might very well be requested to become so 
before taking up the responsible duty of supervising 
their colleagues. It is worthy of note that the Council 
of the I.A.A.M. has already expressed the opinion that 
the head of every school recognized as satisfying the 
attendance laws should be registered. 


WE observe that Dr. L. R. Lempriere, the resident 

medical officer at Haileybury College, has been 
directing attention to the dangers that may arise when 
school athletic activities are not care- 
fully supervised. Little danger is to be 
apprehended when such supervision is 
careful and systematic, but constant care is necessary. 
For example, boys sometimes take part in sports too 
soon after influenza, or are allowed to enter for such 
events as steeplechases, from which a preliminary medical 
examination would have debarred them. The beginning 
of the bathing season, he remarks, is accompanied by 
an increase in illness of various kinds. These considera- 
tions deserve attention, and we have no doubt that, 
coming as they do from the responsible medical officer 
of a public school, they will receive it. It is within our 
knowledge that although some schools take every care 
to see that boys do not overstrain themselves, in others 
very little supervision is exercised, and this is often 
of a perfunctory nature. In this connexton we are in 
agreement with Dr. Lempriere when he urges that there 
should be a “ non-compulsory day ” for games. Always 
to have to turn out is not, we think, good for boys, who, 
like the rest of us, prefer occasionally to have some time 
they can call their own. And excessive adulation of 
games may result in a wrong sense of values having 
deleterious results in after life. We hope, then, that 
Dr. Lempriere’s observations will receive more than a 
passing glance. 


The Danger of 
Athletics. 


Te evidence given on behalf of the Women In- 
spectors of the Board of Education before the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service raises some 
interesting questions. The main con- 
tentions advanced were that women 
had as much administrative ability as 
men, though hitherto they had not been allowed to 
show it, and that the definitely subordinate position 
women occupied made the work less important and less 
interesting. If the women were allowed to be fully 
conversant with the plans and policy of the education 
authorities, their work would be done better. Sir 
Aubrey Symonds, however, offered evidence of a dis- 
tinctly cautious character on this point. He said that 
women were introduced for the purpose of assisting the 
male section of the Board on particular subjects of 
education. He did not agree that the posts of men and 
women should be interchangeable. They had to face 
the fact that every single director of education in the 
country was a man, and perhaps they preferred to do 
business with men rather than with women. He thought 
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that the present time was unsuitable for making a 
change, and, while he did not question the ability of 
women, what he did question was their suitability for 
dealing, for instance, with local authorities. This can 
scarcely be regarded as the last word on the subject. 
Indeed Mrs. Hamilton, a member of the Commission, 
asked whether it was due to the policy of the Board 
that men in the educational world seemed to be much 
more frightened of women than they were in the 
political world, and said that Harrow, for example, 
would be horrified at having a woman inspector. Sir 
Aubrey was gracious enough to say that he thought 
the old theory that the masculine mind was better than 
the feminine mind for educational purposes was foolish. 
Many others will agree with him. 


ULLETINS XLII and XLIII of the World Associa- 
tion of Adult Education have reached us, the 
former dealing with the Cambridge Conference and 
er with adult education in South Africa, 
and the latter with various features 
Kesteven al of adult education in Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Canada, and Newfoundland. 
Many interesting points emerge in these two 
pamphlets. One of them is the entire absence of 
any organized movement for adult education in South 
Africa. Several reasons are suggested for this state of 
affairs—the highly mixed population, the comparative 
ease with which a living may be earned, and the conse- 
quent lack of material inducements to extended edu- 
cation, the contentment of the Dutch worker with 
what his Church can give him, the unfavourableness of 
the climate to the formation of the reading habit, and 
the lack of general interest in adult education even 
among educational workers themselves. Only slow and 
plodding progress can be expected in these circum- 
stances, but the faithful few seem determined to make 
the effort. And surely it is worth while, when one 
considers what the adult education movement has 
done in other lands. 


E have received the sixth annual review of the 
work of vocational guidance and juvenile 
welfare in the administrative county of Kent. In the 
year 1928-9 this work, which we have 


AeA noted in previous years, continued on 
Kent. its established lines. Larger numbers 


of secondary school pupils asked for 
advice and help in choosing occupations, and in finding 
openings both in their own neighbourhoods and further 
afield. Influence brought to bear upon boys and girls 
at school conferences, and later when they come to the 
bureaux, has contributed to improved attendance at 
evening classes, and to increased willingness of parents 
to allow children who are over 14 years of age to remain 
at school until suitable employment is found. In the 
country districts teachers are often able to place school- 
leavers locally, but they seek the help of the neighbour- 
ing bureau for old scholars who want information about 
occupations not carried on in their district and in finding 
occupations away from home. It appears to us that the 
county of Kent sets a singularly good example of 
what can and should be done to help the school leaver. 


T- report of an inquiry into the Teaching of the 
Geography of the British Empire, in certain 
types of schools, has just been published by order of 
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the Board of Education as an educational pamphlet. 
The report is based on information 
The Teaching obtained by inspectors who visited 
of Empire : 

Geography. more than six hundred schools. The 
inspectors carefully examined the work 
done in the schools with special reference to courses of 
study, time devoted to geography, teaching by 
specialists, geographical equipment, educational visits, 
and the use of note-books; they also gave a written 
test to the children who were in their last year of school 
life on one or more portions of the Empire selected by the 
teacher or the scholars. As a result of this investigation, 
the Committee of Inquiry came to the following con- 
clusions: (1) that the geography of the British Empire 
is not being neglected in the public elementary schools ; 
(2) that the children now leaving school have a reason- 
able knowledge of the topography of the Empire, and 
the conditions of life in its different members ; (3) that, 
although there is still much room for progress and 
improvement (especially as regards accuracy of facts) 
the present condition of geography work is both en- 
couraging and satisfactory. As it stands, the mem- 
orandum contains so many useful hints and suggestions 
that teachers of geography and directors of education 
would be. well advised to provide themselves with a 
copy of this pamphlet in order that a still further 
advance in the teaching of geography may be made in 

the near future. 


p introduction of the Education Amending Bill in 

the Parliament of Northern Ireland on April 9 
led to a heated debate which may have important 
political consequences. Mr. J. H. 
Robb, K.C., Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Education, who 
moved its adoption, admitted, perhaps 
too frankly, that the Bill was introduced because “ it 
was felt that the education system was not receiving its 
full measure of support from certain classes.” It is the 
result of election pledges given to the united Committee 
of the Protestant Churches and the Orange Order. Its 
main features are as follows: (1) Bible instruction. Ten 
or more parents of children attending any school may 
insist on the provision of instruction based on the Holy 
Scriptures “‘ according to some authoritative version,” 
excluding any tenet which is distinctive of any par- 
ticular religious denomination. The education authority 
may require any teacher to give such instruction, though 
he may not be dismissed for inefficiency in doing so. 
(2) The transferers of schools, t.e. the Churches, may have 
a maximum of twenty-five per cent representation on 
education committees. (3) On local school management 
committees they shall have a fifty per cent representa- 
tion, and thus a preponderant voice in the selection of 
teachers for appointment. 


Northern 
ireland: The 
Amending Bili : 


6 kais provisions have received general acceptance 
from Protestants; but the Roman Catholic 
opposition is intense. As Mr. Devlin pointed out, all the 
grievances of Protestants have been 
met, and none of the disabilities of 
Roman Catholics remedied. Simple 
Bible teaching does not meet their views of religious 
instruction: they regard the managerial system as 
essential. Accordingly they have refused to transfer 
their schools, and are thereby deprived of building and 
improvement grants. Sir James Craig’s argument in 
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reply was, briefly, that to give such grants to schools 
which remained the property of the Roman Catholic 
Church would be to endow one Church at the expense of 
the State; that, if Roman Catholics transferred their 
schools, their clergy would still have free right of entry 
at stated periods for religious instruction: and that in 
general the conditions offered to such schools in Northern 
Ireland were more generous than those in Great Britain, 
or any other part of the Empire except the Free State. 
It is hard to resist the justice of his arguments, and yet, 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy having officially insisted 
on the retention of clerical management, the Roman 
Catholic schools are in urgent need of decent housing 
and equipment, and a solution by compromise, to which 
both parties must contribute, is imperative. 


“ee National School and Secondary School Teachers 

are on the eve of their annual congresses, the 
former at Limerick and the latter in Dublin. The 
A.S.T.I. meeting has no very urgent 
problems before it. Its influence is not 
great ; for the greater part of Roman 
Catholic secondary teaching is done by 
members of religious orders who do not belong to the 
association, and the interest of Protestant teachers, 
many of whom are members, is lukewarm. But at 
Limerick the primary teachers will meet under a strong 
sense of grievance at the refusal of the Government to 
make good the deficiency in their pensions fund, and 
the consequent prospect of increased contributions. It 
is difficult to see what the Congress can do except pass 
resolutions, or censure their executive, which will not 
help anybody. An optimistic section is anxious to 
persuade the Government to scrap the Pensions Fund, 
now proved insolvent, and continue to pay pensions from 
the national pocket, as to civil servants. As primary 
education cost over £3,500,000 in 1929-30, the Minister 
of Finance is not likely to sanction any increase in what 
is already generous provision. In this connexion it is 
rather a sad comment on our bureaucracy to find that the 
expenses of the Department of Education have been 
higher than either the expenditure on technical educa- 
tion or on universities and colleges. 


The Free State 
Teachers’ 
Congresses. 


HE Scottish Universities Entrance Board has 
appointed a Committee to consider how far it is 
desirable and practicable to discontinue its March 
examination, and to arrange for suit- 

ae ewes able candidates taking the Leaving 

Ee aniog: Certificate Examinations of the Scottish 
Education Department instead. It is 

a pity that the Committee was not asked to consider 
whether there really is any need for a special examin- 
ation conducted by the universities at all. Whether 
that question is raised now or not, it will inevitably 
arise later. Everybody is agreed that the possession of 
Leaving Certificate should be the normal qualification 
for university entrance, and the only reason for having 
another national examination is to allow the abnormal 
people who have not gone through the ordinary second- 
ary school course the opportunity of proving their 
fitness. But at present the great majority of those who 
take the preliminary examination also sit the Leaving 
Certificate, and sit the preliminary either a week or two 
before the Leaving Certificate examinations, or in the 
autumn to enable them to get through subjects in which 
they failed six months before. So far as the immediate 
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problem of preventing secondary school scholars sitting a 
double examination in the spring is concerned, all the 
Entrance Board needs to do is to make its own 
examinations contemporaneous with the Leaving Certifi- 
cate. There would be time enough after that to 
consider whether the school failures should be allowed a 
second chance by the autumn preliminary examination. 


ne outstanding theme in the reports of the chief 
inspectors of schools for Scotland for the year 
1928-29 is the apparent retardation of scholars in the 
elementary schools. A year ago Dr. 
A Clean Cut J, C, Smith, the distinguished chief for 
the Southern Division of Scotland, 
called attention to the fact that judging the schools by 
the results of the qualifying examinations which serve as 
passports to post-primary courses, half of the scholars 
failed to come up to the mark. Dr. Smith now raises 
the question whether this startling fact was not too 
startling, and suggests the possibility that it may be 
the qualifying examination itself that is at fault ; that 
perhaps the schools were asking too much of the children, 
or asking it in the wrong way. At the same time he calls 
attention to the growing strength of the demand for a 
clean cut at twelve to give the failures under the present 
system the opportunity of a practical education suited 
to their powers. That he himself has much sympathy 
with this point of view may be suspected from the 
apposite quotation he includes from the report of one 
of his colleagues. 


“ QURELY there is something wrong,” this inspector 
“2 said, “ about a system which produces such a 
result in schools well equipped and well staffed by fully 
qualified teachers. This system, with 


A Challenge these results, has been operating for 
rae several years. My conclusion is that it 
curriculum. can only be reformed by its abolition. 


I am of opinion that the whole system 
should be abandoned as regards primary schools, and 
that all pupils should be passed on to the work of the 
advanced divisions at the age of 114 or thereabouts. 
Advantage should be taken of the change coming on 
through the raising of the school age to make a drastic 
change in our educational procedure. At present it is 
still too scholastic. Let us face the fact that a great 
proportion of children are never going to do much 
good on that line, and let us at length draft them to 
schools where a curriculum of a largely practical nature 
making for increased efficiency and fitness for the 
ordinary life-work of by far the greater number of 
pupils may be offered to them.” 


dee appearance of the first report of the Scottish 

Research Council in Education when such ques- 
tions are under general discussion is timely. It calls 
attention to the fact that Scotland 
possesses a body of experts both prac- 
tical and scientific, admirably fitted to 
investigate and give guidance with regard to such 
difficult problems as are raised by the proper distri- 
bution of pupils at the post-primary stage. As a matter 
of fact, though the report is necessarily of a preliminary 
character, it shows that a beginning has already been 
made with the exploration of qualifying attainments, 
and that there are being devised and applied in selected 
areas standardized attainment tests in arithmetic and 
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in English, the former including an evaluation of skill 
in the mechanical operations and an estimate of 
reasoning capacity in the performance of problems, the 
latter an evaluation of the power to comprehend ideas 
from the printed page and the factors included under 
the term language. Whether the Education Department 
decides to adopt the policy of the clean cut at 12, or 
adheres to the present system of sorting out pupils 
for differentiated courses of post-primary instruction, 
tests like these should prove of great value. There is 
sound sense in the attempt made to assess attainment 
at the top of the elementary school, but the examin- 
ations hitherto employed for the purpose have been 
crude and one-sided, and have favoured the bookish 
pupils. Standardized tests, skilfully devised to bring 
out all the promise of all pupils, would be a godsend to 
the schools. 


ORD PARMOOR as Lord President of the Council 
received sympathetically a deputation from the 
Science Advisory Committee of the Labour Party which 
submitted suggestions for the develop- 
ment of industrial research. Lord 
Parmoor was supported by other mem- 
bers of the Government, including Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
President of the Board of Education. May we assume 
that Sir Charles Trevelyan is beginning to lisp his first 
lessons on the importance of research in all depart- 
ments of public life, including education. The Labour 
Party before the general election definitely promised 
to take steps for the promotion of educational research, 
but we are still waiting to learn whether education will 
be treated in this matter as generously as industry with 
which the Government is less directly concerned. 


Research and 
Industry. 


GFX Education in a Boys’ Boarding School was a 
suitable subject for discussion at the annual 
conference of the Parents’ National Educational Union, 
particularly as the opener, Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe, headmaster of Christ’s Hospital, 
took the view that the obligation to 
provide sex education should rest with the parents. 
But, as a speaker in the discussion suggested, this solu- 
tion of a grave difficulty in public school education 
cannot be regarded as constructive. The conversion of 
Dr. Lyttelton, formerly Headmaster of Eton, to co- 
education, is significant. Would it not be possible to 
mitigate the monastic ideals of public school education by 
introducing a sex interest in a healthy way? Would it 
not be possible, for example, to arrange debates between 
boys’ and girls’ schools and possibly hockey and tennis 
matches? Mr. Fyfe pointed out with truth that the 
holidays give opportunities to boys and girls to get to 
know each other. But is this sufficient under modern 
conditions ? | 


Sex 
Education. 


REFORI No. 58, issued by the Industrial Health 
Research Board, on “ A Study of Heating and 
Ventilation in Schools,’’* is of outstanding importance 
to education authorities in general 
and to school architects in particular, 
since it describes an investigation of 
the effects upon health and efficiency of several new 
methods of heating and ventilation which have been 
installed in schools in different parts of the country. 


Heating of 
Schools : 


aiaga 


* H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. net. 
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made in open-air schools of various types. The improve- 
ment in health which has followed the open-air instruc- 
tion of children suffering from physical or mental dis- 
ability has been so marked in certain cases that the 
system has sometimes been adopted, it is to be feared, 
without due observance of the precautions necessary for 
its success. The report under review makes it clear that 
there is a serious risk that the good features of the 
open-air school may be spoiled by lack of adequate heat- 
ing. The authors of the Report are of opinion that if full 
efficiency in manual work is to be attained “it is 
necessary that the schools be kept at a temperature not 
much below 60° . . . whilst the air should not have a 
cooling power much above 7.” They have no doubt 
that the semi-open-air system could be improved by 
increasing the heating power without diminishing the 
degree of air-movement induced by open doors and 
windows. Such improved heating, they suggest, could 
be carried out either by an under-floor system or by a 
ceiling-panel system. 


“THE value of such investigations is far-reaching, for 
what is true of schools must apply largely to many 
buildings in which industrial processes are carried out. 
Indeed, it was with the object of 
Ventilation, ascertaining how far the new methods 
of ventilation and heating of schools, 
offices, and so forth would be likely to conduce to the 
health and comfort of workers in factories that the 
investigations were undertaken in the first place. It is 
interesting to note, in this connexion, that one of our 
“ novel” methods—that of under-floor heating—was 
familiar in Roman times. The new methods of ventila- 
tion of which the effects were studied consisted of various 
degrees of open-air and semi-open-air ventilation. Here, 
however, is matter for contrast, rather than comparison, 
between past and present. A generation ago the essen- 
tial principle of ventilation was supposed to be the re- 
placement of “ injurious ” carbon dioxide by vitalizing 
oxygen. Nowadays stress is laid rather upon the 
physical properties than upon the chemical composition 
of the atmosphere of a room. The modern physiologist 
assures us that it is, in itself, of little importance that the 
percentage of carbon dioxide be a little higher than 
normal so long as the air be kept moving at a suitable 
speed and the rate of cooling of the skin be kept within 
certain limits. The new attitude to ventilation and 
heating is not of merely academic interest, but of vital 
practical importance, as the Report makes abundantly 
evident. 


[TE Board of Education has at last given a definite 

lead to all authorities on the matter of providing 
playing fields for all schools irrespective of type. Educa- 
tional Pamphlet No. 80 deals with the 
question in detail, emphasizes the im- 
portance of games as a school subject, 
and urges all local authorities to adopt the principle of 
including in their plans and estimates provision for 
fields which will meet the needs of both boys and girls 
in the schools. Unfortunately, the peculiar difficulties 
of rural authorities are not clearly realized, or if they are, 
no definite solution of the many difficulties is recom- 
mended. Contrary to general belief, playing fields are 
most difficult to find in rural areas where there is an 
abundance of land. To purchase or to rent suitable land 


(Continued on page 348) 


School Playing 
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A GREAT A GREAT SCHOOL 
EERIE ANCE H] BOOK SERVICE 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
b. 1878. 10 volumes, 65 guineas, 


THE CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 


b. 1911. 1450 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


Py 


THE POCKET OXFORD 5 ee 
DICTIONA RY E.S.A. REFERENCE LIBRARY : FROM A PEN AND INK SKETCH 
b. 1924. 1020 pages. 3s. 6d. net. The E.S.A. have exceptional facilities for the rapid 


despatch of School Books. The immense stock 
held by the E.S.A. comprises nearly half a million ` 
volumes and occupies an area of 37,000 cubic feet. 
Expert assistants who have been with the E.S.A. 
for many years deal with orders immediately they 
are received; most of them are despatched the same 


THE LITTLE . day. , Best discounts given. 


To e.able Principals to select suitable Books, the 


OX FORD l E.S.A. have recently enlarged their 
DICTIONARY | REFERENCE LIBRARY 


of specimen School Books, which contains nearly 


8,000 volumes, arranged under subjects so that 
b. 1030. 040 pages. t suitable books for any given subject can be easily 
IS. 6d. selected. 

: A cordial invitation is given to Principals to visit 

With appendixes on abbreviations ana Esavian House and make use of this Library. 
their meanings, proper names of diffi- REWARD and LIBRARY BOOKS 
cult pronunciation, comparative values l ERTE OOR EERE E 
of English and foreign weights and > e Luo./l. have a large and comprehensive stoc 
measures, money, etc. of ee and Library Books in Leather, Fancy, 
and Cloth Bindings. Also many new books offered 


è a ; à ‘ 
Superior edition, 25. net; on India at Clearance Prices. 
paper, 25. 6d. net. 


The E.S.A. publish a Catalogue of Text-Books, and also Cata- 
logues of Reward Books, which will be gladly sent to Principals 
on request. 


Oxford University Press The EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


$ ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 
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for each school is going to prove a costly business and 
must be borne, in some cases, by authorities which are 
hard put to it to finance the “ three R’s ” successfully. 
The establishment of central playing fields in rural areas 
is not going to prove a solution, for the villages, very 
often, are widely scattered, and it will prove difficult 
to provide transport for the children. If it is at all 
possible central playing fields will be economical and 
useful, and will prove a boon to teachers and others 
responsible for the work. There should be no difficulty 
in establishing these in well-populated areas. 


T pamphlet also recommends the organization of 
inter school games and contests, but fails to acknow- 
ledge the necessity for arranging these in school hours. 
Here again the rural difficulty must be 
faced. In counties where senior schools 
have been established and children 
are conveyed from a number of junior schools in outlying 
districts it will prove practically impossible to arrange 
matches out of school hours. To collect children 
together on a Saturday morning, for example, will 
involve heavy expense in the way of transport, and, 
furthermore, in poorer districts children are often re- 
quired to run errands or to perform some other work for 
their parents. This difficulty has already been ex- 
perienced in some areas. In towns the difficulties are 
not so great, but at all times matches out of school 
hours can only be arranged for those who volunteer to 
play; if benefits are to be derived from such matches, 
then no child should be debarred from playing for 
external causes. Schemes can easily be devised to include 
a larger number of children in school teams and inter- 
school matches could take the nature of one whole school 
visiting another. The pamphlet, on the whole, is a de- 
cided step in the right direction and will prove a useful 
weapon by means of which interested administrators and 
teachers may secure the ideal of playing fields for all. 


Games and 
Contests 


C OME interesting figures were given by the President 

of the Board of Education in reply to a question 
asking how many teachers had been granted breakdown 
allowances under the Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Act during the past three 
years. The figures were given for every 
age from 29 to 64, and in every case the number of 
women who received the breakdown allowance greatly 
exceeded the number of men. For example, taking the 
ages 35, 40, 45, 50, 55, and 6o, the figures are 3 men and 
18 women, 7 men and 25 women, Io men and 45 women, 
5 men and 83 women, 2I men and 109 women, and 2 
men and 6 women respectively. The totals are 347 men 
and 1,609 women, while, in addition, 23 men and 71 women 
not qualified for the grant of an allowance were awarded 
short service gratuities. Even while bearing in mind 
the preponderance of women teachers, it seems evident 
that the strain of teaching falls much more heavily on 
women than on men, and thus the desire for some 
means of securing earlier optional retirement for women 
is understandable. At the same time the figures support 
the view taken by most men teachers that compulsory 
retirement at an earlier age than 65 should not be 
required. Perhaps in some future revision of the Super- 
annuation Act it may be possible to meet the views of 
all parties by making some discrimination between the 
sexes in this matter. 


Breakdown 
Allowances. 
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GRANGE echoes of old prejudices are heard in the 
opinions of Viscount Harberton, as recorded in 
the Morning Post. The twentieth century, he thinks, 
is making a fetish of education. Before 
1870, Englishmen were not compelled 
to go to school, yet they were “no 
stupider than they are now.” If education could incul- 
cate sound horse sense it might be worth the hundred 
millions annually spènt on it; as things are the most 
it does for the majority is to overload craniums ill- 
constructed for the purpose with facts, figures, and 
formulae that are rarely useful in later life, the learning 
of which only tends to stultify the power of original 
thought. The average pupil, he contends, is no richer 
in mind or character than his predecessor of the early 
Victorian age. Language of this kind, however eagerly 
it may be seized upon by those who think that any sort 
of stick is good enough to beat education with, will not, 
of course, influence those who are acquainted with the 
facts. But it seems to indicate that all who desire a 
fuller life for the younger generation should be prepared 
to refute such statements. It is difficult to believe that 
Viscount Harberton has entered a school since 1870, or 
that he has troubled to read the official records of im- 
proved health and improved behaviour which are readily 
accessible. The claim that every child ought to have the 
fullest opportunity of developing its latent powers would 
probably astonish him. In a word, opinions like these 
only serve to remind us how far we have travelled. 


The Fetish : 


N contrast to this it is well to note that such a writer 
as Mr. G. K. Chesterton, for example, trounces false 
ideals in education in the Illustrated London News. 
“The nuisance of all this notion of 
business education, of a training for 
certain trades, whether of plumber or 
plutocrat, is that they will prevent the intelligence being 
sufficiently active to criticize trade and business pro- 
perly.” Training a youth to earn a living is not educa- 
tion at all, and a specific training may keep the youngster 
from earning the best kind of living—and it-can’t be 
done in school anyhow. He quotes a highly successful 
American engineer as saying, “ I would infinitely prefer 
that education fit him for happiness and decency in 
poverty, than for wealth acquired through the sacrifice 
of himself and his character.” This side of the matter 
needs such emphasis at the present time, when the cry 
for a more utilitarian and vocational education is some- 
what insistent. It is hard to convince the advocates of 
such training that in grasping at the shadow they are 
losing the substance, and that in asking for the elimina- 
tion of so-called “‘ useless ” subjects from the curri- 
culum with a view to concentrating on the three Rs 
they are really defeating their own ends. Mr. Chesterton 
sums the matter up well when he says that the whole 
point of education is that 1t should give a man abstract 
and eternal standards, by which he can judge material 
and fugitive conditions. 


Another View. 


“THE London Education Estimates for 1930-31 
amount to the colossal sum of £13,251,853, divided 
as to about ten millions for elementary and three millions 
for higher education. Sir John Gilbert 


AnH in introducing the estimates, claimed 
Estimates. that the programme was sound “ edu- 


cationally, economically, and adminis- 
(Continued on page 350) 
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W. & A.K. JOHNSTON, LTD. 


REVISION EXERCISES IN 
SCHOOL HISTORY 


A Series of Eight Books (each 32 pp., size II in. x 84 in.) containing Exercises 
prepared by practical History masters, ruled spaces for pupils answers, and outline 
maps to be filled in. The Series covers British and European History. 


Price 9d. each book, bound manilla covers. 
Specimen copy sent free to schools on application with a view to introduction. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS 


Size 10% in. x 833; in. 70 Coloured Maps and Insets 
1/ 6 Full Geographical Index 1/ 6 
Strongly bound in boards with protective cloth strip. 
This Atlas has been specially prepared for the requirements of Secondary and 
Senior Schools. 


T he 
* EFFECTIVE ”’ 


Class-room Atlas 


of NORTH AMERICA 


Size of each Map 45 in. x 35 in. 


Prices: Set of Three Maps, “ folder ” form in 
case, with explanatory handbook, 18s. 


Single Maps 7s. each, C.R.V. or “ folder ” 


No. 1—RELIEF AND COMMUNICATIONS 
No. 2—RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE 
No. 3—INDUSTRY AND POPULATION 


Uniform with above Set: 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


NEW MAP HOLDER 


for fixing to blackboard or easel, to allow map or 
iagram display arise coon the black- 
rd. 


Price 10s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH VERSE from 
Spenser to Tennyson 


Narrative, Descriptive, and Satiric. Edited by 
Hugh Somerville, M.A. Size 7$in. xX 5:in., 256 
pp. Price 1s., bound cloth boards. 


HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 


AND PROGRESS 
The Outline of World Historical Geography 
By W. R. Kermack. Crown 8vo. 232 pp. 


Price 2s. 6d. : 

An explanation of Man’s response to his environ- 

ment throughout History, dealing fully with Great 
Britain and the British Empire. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 
Edina Works, Edinburgh ; Bouverie House, 160a Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 
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tratively.’” The amounts quoted are exclusive of the 
provision for the University of London, for which 
£105,000 is to be voted independently. This seems a 
very meagre amount, and we should be glad to hear 
Sir John Gilbert’s explanation of the provision made by 
the County Council for university education in London 
south of the Thames. The Council is only partially 
responsible it is true, and might plead that progress has 
been retarded owing to reconstitution of the University. 
We should welcome signs of a more active policy in 
relation to university education, worthy of the Council’s 
success in secondary education. 


TE Board of Education Inspectors’ Association has 
presented graphical evidence of the falling off in 
the number of inspectors since the Act of 1902. The 
reduction is substantial but surely 
inevitable. “The inspector of to-day 
does not give orders to the teacher ; 
he gives advice founded on knowledge and experience.” 
The local education authorities as the employers of 
the teachers are more directly responsible for the 
efficiency of the teaching. The inspectors in their 
evidence spoke of the “ priceless advantage of the com- 
bination of local administration and central inspection,” 
but the arrangement scarcely appears logical. In relation 
to the salaries paid to local education administrators, 
the Board of Education inspectors are not overpaid. 
Thus the senior chief inspector of the Board receives a 
salary of £1,686, whereas the Chief Education Officer of 
the London County Council receives £3,000, and its 
Chief Inspector from £1,800 to £2,000. 


inspectors’ 
Salaries. 


Goon after the publication of our note on the scheme 

to establish a new hostel for women students in 
London, preliminary particulars were given of a more 
important scheme for men students. 
The proposal is to raise an amount of 
£250,000 and to form a Dominion 
Students’ Hall Trust, to which the Corporation of the 
City of London and the Rhodes Trustees have each 
promised to contribute £5,000. This scheme has in view 
the needs of students from the overseas Dominions, 
especially those pursuing post-graduate studies. The 
Hall of Residence when established will be entitled 
“London House,” and will be situated in Bloomsbury. 
As the prospectus truly states: “ The provision of such 
an institution cannot fail to strengthen Imperial ties. 
It should also serve to add to the importance of London 
as an educational centre.” An influential Board of 
Governors of the Trust is to be appointed. Mr. F. C. 
Goodenough, chairman of Barclay’s Bank, is Honorary 
Treasurer of the Fund. We wish every success to the 
public appeal for funds which is to be made at an early 
date. 


London 
House. 


R. SNOWDEN’S Budget is discouraging for those 
who are in favour of pressing forward with great 
schemes of social reconstruction. He gave a pledge that 
barring accidents he would impose no 
new taxation next year because he 
recognized that great extension of 
social reform must be postponed until after the revival 
of prosperity. If there is revival of trade, money will 
clearly be available for raising the school age. But if 
not? At this early stage, we need not discuss the 
alternative. If a generality may be permitted, it would 


The Budget. 
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be that in any event teachers should join with other 
members of the community in securing the maximum 
benefit from the public funds available for social pur- 
poses. We would urge the Government not to delay 
in announcing a definite policy on the school age question 
as the present uncertainty is both wasteful and 
disturbing. 


E is fitting that Cambridgeshire should set an example 
in the organization of rural education. Village 
colleges are to be established with the object of pro- 

Vitiane viding centres for the co-ordination of 

Colleges. the statutory services of the County 
Council in the countryside, including 
primary and adult education, school and public health 
service and outdoor recreation facilities. Here such 
organizations as the women’s institutes, British Legion, 
Boy Scouts, and Girl Guides will find their home. The 
first village college has already been established at 
Sawston at a cost of £16,000, part of which has been 
received from private sources; and the other college 
centres are estimated to cost £124,000, towards which 
the Spelman Fund of New York has offered to con- 
tribute £45,000. The scheme is ambitious, but has 
evidently been carefully worked out, though owing to 
the distribution of population it may not be adaptable 
to every county. It is a natural outcome of improved 
transport, and by raising the cultural level of the 
countryside may help to stay the exodus to the towns. 


TE reorganization of the control of school examina- 
tions by London University under the new 
Statutes by which secondary school teachers share 
with members of the Senate in the 
E en administration of the system, has soon 
been followed by a similar reform at 
Cambridge. The Local Examinations Syndicate in that 
University will in future consist of sixteen members, in 
addition to the Vice-Chancellor and the general secre- 
tary, and of these, twelve will be members of the Senate 
and the remaining four ‘‘ must have some close con- 
nexion with secondary education, and at least two of 
them, one man and one woman, must be engaged in 
school teaching.” The other two it is proposed to select 
from local education administrators and inspectors of 
schools. Thus one more link has been forged between 
the university and the secondary schools over which 
the university exercises an important influence. 


LEAGUE oF Nations UxNIoN.—A Prize Essay Contest 
arranged in co-operation with the American School Citizenship 
League and open to both British and American schools, has been 
announced. Two sets of prizes of seventy-five dollars, fifty dollars 
and twenty-five dollars each, to be known as Seabury prizes are 
offered for the best essays on the following subjects: (1) * The 
Teacher’s Opportunity to Strengthen the Kellogg-Briand Pact.” 
Open to all under 21 on July 1, 1930, attending a Training College 
in the British Isles. (2) ‘‘ How Would World Peace Benefit the 
Youth of the World ?’’ Open to all students attending an 
educational institution in the British Isles whose ages are 
not less than 16 and under 19 on July 1, 1930. Essays which 
must not exceed 5,000 words (length of 3,000 words is suggested) 
and which must be written on one side only of paper with a 
margin of at least one inch, must reach the League of Nations 
Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1, not later than July 1, 
1930. Essays should have the writer’s name and school and 
home address. Essays should be sent to, and all inquiries made 
from the League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 
S.W. 1, and should be marked PRIZE Essay on the top left-hand 
corner. 
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Practical Hints 


on the Teachin 
of Shorthan 


Modern research in psychology and 
pedagogy has profoundly affected teaching 
methods in all subjects, and the methods of 
teaching Shorthand have kept pace with the 


general advance. 


Brief notes on the fundamentals of Short- 
hand teaching, and of the teaching of Gregg 
Shorthand in particular, are given in this series 
of announcements. 


Skill Training 


Shorthand in the past was generally taught as a logical exercise, 
or as a mere imparting of knowledge. Almost no thought was 
given to skill-training. If it were considered at all, it was vaguely 
presumed that skill would “ come of itself,” as a by-product of 
the theoretical instruction. 


Nowadays it is much more generally understood that the 
main objective of shorthand teaching is the acgussition of skill by 
the students; that some knowledge must be acquired—know- 
ledge of the rules and principles presented in the textbook—but 
that the acquisition of such knowledge without the practical 
ability to apply it would be almost worthless. It is as the basis 
for the formation of skill-habits that knowledge of shorthand 
“ theory ” is primarily useful ; and while this knowledge must be 
thorough, it is the means to the end, not the end itself. 


Whatever system is taught, it is desirable that only the 
minimum adequate time in each class period should be devoted to 
exposition by the teacher, and the maximum available time should 
be devoted to practical work by the students. It is by active 
practice in the reading and writing of shorthand, and not by 
passive listening, that skill is acquired. 


As each new rule or principle is reached, it should be briefly 
explained and the presentation should be immediately followed by 
class drills on shorthand forms in which the rule is applied. Where 
possible, it is advantageous to have these outlines embodied in 
connected sentences, or short paragraphs, as drills in this form 
are more interesting than practice on disconnected outlines, and 
productive of better results. 


Shorthand systems differ as to the quantity and the complexity 
of the theory presented in their textbooks. In Gregg Shorthand 
the rules are comparatively few, straightforward, easily learned. 
They require only the simplest exposition ; and it is therefore 
possible, as well as desirable, to devote a large part of each class 
period to training in the practical application of the rules under 
the stress of speed. 


This ensures rapid, tangible progress which encourages the 
students, intensifies their interest in the subject, and stimulates 
them to greater effort. 


An Invitation 


Teachers, heads of schools, organizing masters and 
educational administrators are cordially invited to 
utilize our service and co-operation in the formation 
of Gregg Shorthand Classes. We offer, free of charge 
and free of obligation, Teachers’ Courses of Lessons 
in Gregg Shorthand, and shall be happy to send you 
particulars on request. 


The 1e Gregg I Publishing Company Ltd. 
se, Kingsway, London.W.C.2 


SCHOOL 
UNIFORM 


ITH the advent of Spring and Summer comes 

the call for School Uniform, and the E.S.A. 

is in an exceptionally favourable position 
to supply promptly everything appertaining to 
uniform for Schools. 


PANAMA HATS, 

BOYS’ and GIRLS’ BLAZERS, 
BLOUSES, GYM DRESSES, 
SWIMMING COSTUMES, 
CRICKET SHIRTS AND TROUSERS, 
HATS, CAPS, TIES, BELTS, 
HATBANDS, BADGES, 
SPORTS CUPS, Gc. 


The E.S.A. Prices are Right 


Real Panama Hats, 5s. 9d. each. 

Well-cut tailor-made Blazers from 12s. 6d. each, or in all 
wool Flannel, plain or striped, from 15s. each (badges 
embroidered on pockets to order at competitive extra 


charges). 
Hat Bands. in many colours, from 14s. per dozen. 
Ties from 4s. 9d. per dozen. 


Samples of School Uniform, with a Catalogue, 
will be gladly sent to Principals. 

THE 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


INDIA 


The Commissioner of Education of Baroda, accounted the 
most progressive of the native states, sends 
us three interesting pamphlets: a passing 
glimpse of education; a short note on the 
uplift of the depressed classes ; and the library movement. The 
first is a concise record of progress in the last fifty years. In 
1880 there were 200 primary and a few secondary schools. 
To-day there are nearly 3,000 primary (free and compulsory), 
twenty-three secondary, two for defectives, two training colleges, 
a technical institute, a school of art, and a university college 
(700 students)—in all more than 200,000 (10 per cent of the 
population) under instruction, including girls and women. 
In 1880 the cost was two lacs of rupees. To-day it is thirty-three. 
There are in addition special schools for Sanskrit and native 
music. Physical education is especially encouraged. Scouts 
and Guides are everywhere. And loans and scholarships enable 
selected students to study abroad. More than sixty have already 
done so. We can heartily agree with the Commissioner that 
“ this record bears eloquent testimony to the personal care 
His Highness the Maharaja has bestowed on this nation- 

building department.” 
The Maharaja’s work for the depressed classes, which has 
won for him the proud title of Uplifter of 


A Jubilee. 


Untouchables. 
never intended any of His people to be 
branded as untouchables.” From two special schools in 1880 
the number has risen to more than 200, with 10,000 children of 
both sexes. Another 6,o00 are even admitted to the ordinary 
schools, thus making 9 per cent of the total depressed 
population. High schools, training colleges, and university 
colleges are also open to them, and one male student has won 
a scholarship for higher education in England and America. 
Several (men and women) have qualified as teachers and civil 
servants. And a few have attained to the legislative councils. 


The Central Library in Baroda, with its 700 country branches 
and its “travelling libraries,” claims to 
The Goppel of “ circulate more books than any other in 
* India.” It also provides travelling cinemas 
and lecturers. There is an annual Library Day. And the local 
libraries (for men only—books are only “sent” to women) 
are often “ centres of social and cultural activity.” A Library 
Miscellany (in three languages) is devoted to the spread of 
the “ Library Gospel” outside the State. The Maharaja’s 
tours in Europe and America have indeed borne good fruit. 


Education (Cawnpore), Progress of Education (Poona), and 

The South Indian Teacher (Madras) still 
PEAP reach us regularly. Recent numbers have 
* been full of December Conferences, notably 
the fifth of the All-India Federation of Teachers’ Associations, 
in Madras, and the sixth of the Bombay Presidency Secondary 
Teachers, in Hyderabad. Both were well organized and well 
attended—chiefly, we gather, by Indians. The heart of such 
meetings often lies in the resolutions, and it is interesting and 
illuminating to compare the two sets (27 and 32 respectively). 
Both, with varying emphasis, demand among other things : 
the compulsory extension (except for English classes) of the 
use of the mother-tongue in secondary and higher education 
for instruction and examination (a burning question) ; better 
all-round provision for physical, technical, and agricultural 
education ; better qualified inspectors and better methods of 
inspection ; a thorough overhauling of the examination system ; 
readjustment and standardization of salaries; and a greater 
encouragement of visual instruction, adult education, and native 
music (see Parry’s “ Art of Music ”). To these demands the 
Al India Federation added, among others, the formal recognition 
by all Provinces and Native States of teachers’ associations 
(which abound); the general extension of compulsion (five 
to twelve years) as soon as possible; the general teaching of 
citizenship and sex-hygiene; better and more schools for 
defectives and school libraries; periodical long leave on full 
pay ; the formation of parent-teacher associations: the estab- 
lishment of an All-India teachers’ magazine: and “ earnest 
attention to the call of the League of Nations to teachers all 
the world over to familiarize the younger generation with its 
work and ideals.” The special demands of the secondary teachers 
were for more handwork in their schools; more freedom for 
experiment ; better training for teachers; a readjustment of 
primary and secondary stages; the control of all schools by 
the Minister of Education ; and the establishment of a Govern- 


the Fallen, is based on his belief that ‘‘ God, 


ment Provident Fund. Madras opened its meeting with prayer 
(inter-racial, we are informed), Hyderabad with “ respectful 
congratulations to Mahatma Gandhi on his sixtieth birthday 
and good wishes for a long and happy life.” We have read 
several of these magazines from cover to cover. There is much 
plain speaking, but little to suggest any widespread political 
unrest. 
From a Presidential judicial summing-up of the advantages 
T T and dangers (in India) we are tempted to 
* quote: “ May I refer to the case of my own 
daughter, beloved Rukmani of blessed memory—may her soul 
be in peace everlasting !— who studied from the infant class to 
matriculation with boys. She was the first Sindhi girl to sit 
for the examination, and I have the testimony of several boys 
who studied with her that her very presence exercised a chasten- 
ing effect on the whole class, nay, the whole school.” 


BURMA 


The retiring Director (British) of Public Instruction sends 
us his farewell Annual Report (1928—29)— 

vote as full as ever of unexpected frankness and 

"ironic humour, and a high example to his 
successor. He has been in Burma since 1904 and he sums up 
in figures the growth he has witnessed : ‘’ Recognized institutions 
have increased by 1,500 to over 7,000 (attendance from 2,000 
to 500,000). At first there were only 178 persons receiving 
university education; there are now ten times as many. 
Secondary schools for boys have risen from 400 to 1,300 
(attendance from 35,000 to 136,000) : for girls from 50 to 140 
(attendance from 8,000 to 67,000). While primary schools have 
slightly fallen to just under 5,000, attendance has risen from 
160,000 to 280,000. The number of girls in primary schools 
has more than trebled, and the total number under instruction 
has risen from 50,000 to 192,000. Unrecognized institutions 
are said to have increased from 15,000 to 18,000 (attendance 
from 165,000 to 202,000), but these figures are unreliable. 
There has thus been a total increase from 20,000 to about 
26,000 in the number of institutions, and from 371,000 to 
705,000 in attendance. Population has risen from eleven to four- 
teen millions.” To his own question “ Is the education on right 
lines ? ” he replies, with a shrug, “ Well, well, we shall improve.” 


In another section he writes: “ Burmese opinion favours 

an excessive amount of daily religious in- 
A Golden Bee: struction, and in many vernacular schools 
two hours a day are devoted to this. Poor little beggars! ” 
In this connexion a recent petition signed by leading Burmans 
is quoted : “ On account of the encouragement given to Buddhist 
literature by the Burmese kings there were then very few 
Burmans unacquainted with the Scriptures. For this reason 
the people were free from greed and passion. They had mutual 
love, respect, and sympathy. The young respected the old. and 
the people respected the Government. There was no crime. 
Peace prevailed in the Kingdom. As the people have now lost 
touch with the Scriptures their morality has declined and crime 
increased.” ‘‘ A palpably false picture of a Golden Age.” com- 
ments the Director. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION SCHOLARSHIPS.— Travelling scholar- 
ships in America were recently awarded to the following teachers 
by a combined Selection Committee of the Common Interests 
Committee and the Education Committee of the English- 
Speaking Union : The Walter Hines Page Travelling Scholarship 
on the English-Speaking Union foundation, to Miss Dorothy 
K. McCracken of the National Training School of Cookery 
and Domestic Economy, London; the Special Walter Hines 
Page Travelling Scholarship on the English-Speaking Union 
foundation to Miss Marjorie Moller of Wycombe Abbey School ; 
the Page Travelling Scholarship offered by the National Union 
of Teachers to Mrs. G. V. Scott of Queen’s Road Council School, 
Wimbledon; the Page Travelling Scholarship offered by the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses to Miss Doris Stead of the 
County Secondary School, Streatham; the two Chautauqua 
Summer School Scholarships to Miss Beatrice L. Colborne of 
the Home Training Centre, Pontypridd, and Miss K. Hamblin 
Smith of Sutton High School, Surrey ; and two scholarships 
offered by the Kentucky Branch of the English-Speaking Union 
of the United States to Miss Marie L. Roberts of Chesterfield 
Girls’ High School, and to Miss A. E. Ezard of Southport High 
School for Girls. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Chairman of the Court of Governors : 
Rt. Hon. Sir ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND, Bart., M.P., LL.D. 


Director of the School: Sir WILLIAM H. BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., M.A., B.C.L., LL.D. 
Secretary : Mrs. J. Marr, M.A. 


The School of Economics is a recognized School of the University of London in the Faculties of 
Economics (including Commerce), of Laws, and of Arts (in the subjects mentioned below). 


Students are registered as Internal Students of the University and may proceed to the degrees of 
B.A. (with Honours in Geography, History, Anthropology, or Sociology, or the Pass Degree in Geography), 
B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Com., and LL.B., to the Academic Diplomas in Geography, Psychology, Anthropology, 
Public Administration, and Sociology and Social Administration ; and to higher degrees such as M.A., 
M.Sc. (Econ.), M.Com., LL.M., Ph.D., LL.D., D.Lit., and D.Sc. (Econ.). There are also School 
Certificates in Social Science, in Mental Health, and in International and Diplomatic Studies. 


Students may specialize in particular subjects without being matriculated students and without 
pursuing a definite degree course. There are special facilities for research students. 


The branches of teaching include Economic History, Law, Politics and Public Administration, Inter- 
national Affairs, Social Science and Administration, Logic, Philosophy, Psychology, Geography, Anthropology, 
Sociology, Commerce and Industry, Banking and Currency, Accounting and Business Methods, Statistics 
and Transport. | 


The Library, including the British Library of Political Science, the Fry Library of International Law 
and the Schuster Library of Comparative Legislation, is one of the largest in London, and contains many 
unique items. It is open to all approved readers without fee. 


Lectures and classes are given both in the day and in the evening, and degrees may be taken equally 
by day or evening students. 


The Day Composition Fee for a degree in Economics or Commerce, is 78 guineas spread over three 
or four years ; for a day course in Law the annual fee is 26 guineas and in Arts about £35. A General 
Composition Fee of 26 guineas enables approved students who do not intend to read for a degree to 
attend lectures at the School for one year. 


For evening students considerable reductions in fees are made. 


The fees include privileges of Students’ Common Rooms and Athletic Societies. There is a large 
Athletic Ground at New Malden. 


Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries are awarded annually by examination (about April) under the 
London Intercollegiate Scholarships Board. (For particulars of Entrance Scholarships application should 
be made to Mr. S. C. Ranner, M.A., Secretary to the Scholarships Board, The Medical School, King’s 
College Hospital, Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 5.) 


All particulars, and a prospectus, can be obtained free from the Secretary. Intending students for 
the session 1930-31 are requested to register, if possible, early in the Summer Term. 
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A' erdeen University 


Bedford College for 
Women 
Birkbeck College : 
Faculties of Arts and 
Science 
Faculty of Laws 
Bristol University 
Cambridge University . 
mavens. College, Dun- 
ee 


University of Durham: 

Armstron College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Durham Colleges 
College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-on- -Tyne 

Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College 

University of Glasgow: 
Arts 
Science and Medicine — 

Goldsmiths’ College, Lon- 
don 

Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, Lon- 
don 

King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science, 
London 

Lady Margaret Hall, Ox- 
ford 

University College, Lei- 
cester 


London Hospital Medical 
School 

London School of Econo- 
mics and Political 
Science 

University College, Lon- 


don 

University College, Not- 
tingham 

School of Oriental Studies, 
London 

University of Oxford 

Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast 

Reading University .. 

Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green 

Sheffield University . 

Somerville College,Oxford 

University College. South- 
ampton 

St. Andrews University.. 


St.Hugh'’s College, Oxford 

St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London 

Trinity College, Dublin 


Victoria University of 
Manchester 


University of Wales: 
Bangor 
Swansea 


Westminster Hospital 
Medical School 
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SUMMER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


June 28 to Oct. 13 
Sports, May 19. 


Inter - University 
Athletic Sports 
June 7. 


June 30 to Oct. 9 


June 28 to Sept. 27 


July 5 to Sept. 27 
July 5 to Oct. 2 
June 25 to Sept. 30 
June 4 to Oct. 3 Installation of the 
Chancellor of the 


University May ro. 
June 28 to Oct. 7 


June 21 to Oct. 14 
June 30 to Oct. 1 


July 24 to Sept. 29 


May 16 to Oct. 13 
June 27 to Oct. 13 
July 14 to Sept. 15 | Open Day, June 14 


June 28 to Sept. 30 


End of June to 
Oct. 9 

June 21 to 

June 14 to Oct. 6 Encaemia, Address by 
Prof. Gilbert Murray 
June 13. 

Annual Prize Distri- 
bution, June 24. 

Commemoration 
Week, June 23 to 
June 28, 


July 18 to 
June 27 to Oct. 6 


July 4 to Oct. 6 
July 5 to Sept. 29 
July 5 to Oct. g 


June 22 to Oct. 11 
July 12 to Oct. r 


July 4 to Oct. 9 
June 28 to Oct. 2 


July 1 to Sept. 30 
June 22 to 
July 5 to Oct. 6 


June 4 to Oct. 3 Installation of the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin, M.P., as 


Chancellor, May 10. 
Graduation Cere- 
monial, June 27. 
June 23 to 
July 11 to Oct. 1 


Election of Fellows 
and Scholars, June 16. 
Conferring of Degrees, 

July 4. 

Celebration of Jubilee 
of the Victoria Uni- 
versity and of Eigh- 
tieth Anniversary of 
Foundation of the 
Owens College (in- 
cluding Congregation 
for Conferment of 
Honorary Degrees), 
May 22, 23, 24. 


July 5 to Oct. 1 


July 6 to Oct. 1 


July 1 to Sept. 29 


June 30 to University of Wales 
Degree Ceremony, 
July 22. 

June 29 to Sept. 30 | Inaugural Address, 
Oct. 1. 


Annual Athletic 


Aldenham School 
Ampleforth College 


Battersea Polytechnic . 


Bedford School .. oc 
Berkhamsted School .. 


Bishop’s Stortford SONES 
Bloxham School . 


Blundell’s School, Tiver- 
ton 


Bolton School .. 
Bootham School, York. 
Bradford Technical Col- 
lege 
Brentwood School ag 
Brighton College z 
Cainbridge and County 
High School for Boys 
Campbell College, Belfast 
Canford School, Wimborne 
Caterham School : 
Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, London 


Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege 


Chigwell School Za 


College of Christ of Breck- 
nock 

Christ’s Hospital, West 
Horsham 

City of London College.. 

City of Oxford School .. 

City Technical College, 
Cardiff 

Clifton College .. sa 


Cranbrook School 


Cranleigh School 
Dean Close Memorial 
School, Cheltenham 


Dover College .. 


Downside wn Bath: 
Junior School. 
Upper School 
Duke of York’s Royal 
Military School, Dover 
Dulwich College.. 
Durham School .. 
Eastbourne College 


Epsom College .. 


Exeter School 


University and School Holidays and Functions 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 28 to Sept. 
July 28 to Sept. 
July 19 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 


July 28 to 


July 29 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 


July 30 to Sept. 


July 29 to 


July 17 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


July 29 to 


July 29 to Sept. 


July 25 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 
July 2y to Sept. 
June 30 to Sept. 


July 30 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 29 to 


July 25 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


18 


23 


20 


18 


17 
19 


22 


18 
22 
18 
17 
16 
23 


18 
20 


23 


19 


20 


23 
19 


July 12 to Oct. 4 


July 29 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


19 
18 


19 
19 


22 


Aug. 6 to Sept. 22 


July 31 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 


July 29 to 


I2 
19 


19 
19 


19 
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OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Visitation Day, June 


28. 

Exhibition, First week 
in June. 

Combined Annual 
Athletic Sports of 
Battersea and Chel- 
sea Polytechnics, 
May 31. 

Speech Day, July 28. 

Founders’ Day, June 


20. 

School v. Old Berk- 
hamstedians,Cncket, 
June 20, 21. 

Speech Day, June 21. 
Founder’s Day, June 


27. 
Old Boys’ Match, 
June 28. 
Old Boys’ Day, June 


26 
Speech Day, July 28. 


College Sports, May 9. 


Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, June 20. 

Speech Day, July 24. 

Speech Day, June 27. 


Annual Exhibition of 
Work, May 30 to 
June 25. 

Half-Term Holiday, 
June 30. 

Founder’s Day, July 


4. 

Speech Day, June 28. 

Old Boys’ Cricket 
Week, July 28 to 
August 2. 

Speech Day, July 26. 
Llandovery Match, 
June 28. 

Old Blues’ Day, June 


7. 
Sports, July 17. 


Commemoration, 
June 28. 

Speech Day, June 28. 

OldBoys’ Day, July 12 

Cricket Matches v. 
Headmasters XI., 
May 17. 


Speech Day, July 5. 
Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, Julv 4 and 5. 
Past v. Present Cricket 
Match, July 4 and 5. 
Speech Day, July 28. 


Annual Sports, June 9. 
Grand Day, July 30. 


Speech Day, July 3. 

Speech Day and Open- 
ing of New Building, 
June 14. 

O.E. Day, aone 28. 

Founder’s Day, July 


26. 

Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, July 25, 26. 
Speech Day and Prize 
Distribution, June 


20. 

Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, June 21. 
Founders’ Day, June 
22. 
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ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses. 


Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 

The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, 10 to 4 o'clock. Saturdays excepted. 
Evening Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private 
lessons in embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace- 
making, painting on textiles, weaving, leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


ubscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s 


Members Beane free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant tor: D. JonES, University College, London, W.C. 1). 


New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique Taopllaaée 
a l'Enseignement de la » by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 
on every conceivable subject, including the largest stock 
of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


If you need 


BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EX AMINATION, 


Write to 


J. POOLE & Co., 


86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, 


for a Quotation before 
— trying elsewhere. — 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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PITMAN’S 


SCHOOL 


CERTIFICATE 


SERIES 


HESE new and up-to-date text-books 

have been specially written for 
candidates preparing for examinations of 
School Certificate standard. They are 
thoroughly modern in conception, and 
incorporate the latest approved methods of 
teaching the various subjects in regard to 
the examiners’ requirements. In most cases 
an elementary knowledge of the subject 
is assumed, but important principles and 
laws are briefly explained in order to make 
the books as complete as possible for 
reference and study. Representative 
questions from the London, Oxford and 
Cambridge School Certificate Examination 
Papers are included. 

The following books are at present 

included in the Series. The prices 

range from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. each. 

Answers to the examples are included 

in the books with the exception of 

Arithmetic, Algebra, and Trigono- 

metry, in which cases editions with or 

without answers are available. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
By W. F. F. SHEARCcROFT, B.Sc., A.I.C., and 
DENHAM LARRETT, M.A. Part Í, 2s. 6d. With 
Answers, 3s. Parts II and III, each 2s. With 
Answers, each 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. 
By G. W. SprIGGs, M.Sc. (London), F.C.P. 


GEOMETRY. 
By F. F. Potter, M.A., B.Sc., and DENHAM 
LARRETT, M.A. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
By J. J. Watton, M.A., B.Sc. 


CHEMISTRY. By W. R. Anperson, M.Sc. 
HEAT. By C. N. Lewis, B.Sc. 

LIGHT. By W. H. Hewirt, B.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
SOUND. By W. H. Hewirt, B.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
By H. Toms, Ph.D., M.Sc. 


BOTANY. By F. Jones, M.Sc. 
MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. 


By W. F. F. SHEaARcRoFT, B.Sc., A.L.C., 
and DENHAM LARRETT, M.A. 


Prices from 2/6 to 4/6 each 


Further details will be sent on application 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
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Fettes College 
Giggleswick School 


Gresham’ s School, Holt.. 
Guildhall School of Music 


Haberdashers’ Aske’s 
School, Hampstead 


Haileybury College 
Harrow School .. 


Hereford Cathedral School 


Heriot Watt College, Edin- 


burgh 
Huddersfield oe 
College 
abt) st College. . 
Hymer’s College, Hull . 
Imperial Service College, 
indsor 
Ipswich S hool 


King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham 


King Edward VI School, 
Burv St. Edmunds 

King Wiliam’s SONGER 
Isle of Man .. 


Kin ne College School, 
i 


imbledon 
King’s School, Canterbury 


King’s School, Chester .. 


King’s School, Ely 
King’s School, Rochesler 


ee Royal Grammar 


hool 


Lancing Colleg 


Leighton Park School, 
Reading 

Leys School, ete 

Liverpool College ‘ 


Loughborough College .. 


Malvern Girls’ College .. 
gecesi Grammar 


rane ugh College 
PCy aylors’ School, 


Cros 
Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London 


Merchant Venturers’ Tech- 


nical College, Bristol 


SuMMER VACATION 


July 24 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


uly 3r to 


uly 19 to Sept. 


July 30 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 
July 30 to Sept. 


19 
19 


17 


June 27 to Oct. 14 


July 5 to Sept. 8 
uly 29 to Sept. 
uly 29 to Sept. 

July 29 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 
July 28 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


July 25 to Sept. 


July 30 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 


July 29 o Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


July 21 to Sept. 


July 25 to Sept. 
July 30 to Sept. 


uly 29 to Sept. 
uly 29 to Sept. 


July 30 to Sept. 
July 5 to Oct. 2 


om 
Ww 


~ 
Ve) 


eaae A A E ee a 


~ 
© 


23 
17 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Founders’ Day Cele- 


brations, June 27-30. 
Speech Day y, July 5. 
me Boys’ Day, July 


Speech Day, June 28. 
Orchestral Concert at 
Queen’s Hall, May 


22. 

Vocal and Instru- 
mental Concert at 
the People’s Palace, 
June 12. 

“The Yeomen of the 
Guard,” in School 
Theatre, June 26, 27, 


cihet v. M.C.C., 
May 27; Old Boys, 
uly 5. 
Swimming Sports, 

July 21. 

Speech Day, June 27. 
Match at Lords with 
Eton, July 11, 12. 
Old Herefordians 
Match, July 26 and 

28. 


College Conversazione, 
Sept. 12. 


Speech Day, July 26. 


Speeches, July 28. 

O.I. Cricket Match, 
June 14. 

Old Edwardians’ 
Cricket Match, June 


21I. . 
Annual Athletic 
Sports, May 15. 
Prize Giving, July 28. 
M.C.C., July 16. 
Old Boys, July 26, 28. 
Speech Day, July 26. 


Speech Day, July 28. 
O.K.S. Match, July 
26; v. High School, 
ee 2° K.CS., 
imbledon, June ro. 
School Regatta, July 


2. 

Old Boys’ Match, 
July 23. 

Speech Day, July 29. 

Commemoration Day, 


June 2 

Swimming Sports, 
July ro. 

Old ray ea 


y, July 
Athletic aE July 
School Concert, July 


Garden Party,May 26, 
Speech Day, tice 27. 
Speech Day, June 27. 
O.T.C. Annual 
spection, May 17. 
College rst XI v. 
Cheshire Gentlemen, 
May 28. 
Old Boys’ Day, July 5. 
Annual Sports Day, 
June 21. 
Spe TE of Open-air 
wimming Pool by 
Lord - Lieutenant, 
July 19. 
Speech Day, June 27. 
Speech Day and Prize 
Giving, July 30. 


In- 


Annual Sports, June 
25, 26. 
Speech Day, June rr. 


Mill Hill School 


Monkton Combe . chool 


Municipal College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester 

Newcastle - under - Lyme 
High School 

Newport High Schocl .. 


Northampton Town and 
County School 


Oundle School .. 
Perse School, Cambridge 
Plymouth College ; 


Portora Royal School, 
Enniskillen 


Prior Park College, Bath 
Repton School, Derby .. 


Rossall School .. 

Royal Academy of Music, 
London 

Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution 

Royal College of Music, 
London 

Rugby School 

Rydal School ‚Colwyn Bay | 


Seaford College, Sussex 
Sedbergh School : 


Sherborne School 


Shrewsbury School z 
ie Columba's College, 


ublin 
St. John s School, Leather- 
head 
St. Lawrence College, 
Ramsgate 
St. Peter s School, York 


Stowe School .. 
Taunton School 


Tonbridge School 


Trent College 


Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond 

University College School, 
London 

Uppingham School 

Victoria College, gerey. 

Warwick School 

Wellingborough School. . 

Whitgift Grammar School, ' 
Croydon 

Winchester College 

Worcester Royal Gram- 
mar School 

Worksop College 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 29 to Sept. 18 


July 29 to Sept 19 


July 25 to Oct. 2 

July 26 ʻo Sept. 16 
July 30 to Sep’. 16 
July 31 to Sept. 17 


July 29 to Sept. 19 
July 29 to Sept. 17 
uly 25 to Sept. 19 


July 25 to 


July 26 to Sept. 15 
July 29 to Sept. 19 


Juy 29 to Sept. 19 
uly 26 to 


June 27 to Sept. 2 
July 26 to 


July 29 to Sept. 25 
July 26 to 


uly 29 to Sept. 19 
uly 29 to Sept. 19 


July 29 to 


say 29 to Sept. 26 
uly 26 to Sept. 17 


July 26 to Sept. 17 
July 29 to Sept. 19 
July 31 to Sept. 18 
July 29 to | 

July 29 to Sept. 18 


July 30 to Sept. 19 


July 29 to Sept. 20 


July 30 to Sept. 26 
July 24 to Sept. 16 


uly 29 to Sept. 18 
uly 28 to Sept. 18 
uly 29 to Sept. 18 
uly 29 to 

uly 29 to Sept. 19 


uly 29 to Sept. 19 
uly 31 to Sept. 23 


July 29 to Sept. 19 
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OTHER FUNCTIONS 


New Foundation Day, 


July 4. 

Empire Day Ins 
tion of the O.T.C. 
by F eld-Ma shal Sir 
Claude Jacob, May 


24. 
Old Boys’ Day, June 
25. 


Founder’s Day, June 
27. 
Annual Sports, July 
28 


Founder's (Old Boys’) 
Day, July 5. 
Athletic Sports, June 


5. 
Speech Day, June 21. 


Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, July 26. 
Speech Day, Oct. 3. 
Swimming Sports, 
July 14 to 16. 
Athletic Sports, July 


24. 
Centenary Celebra- 
tions, June 4, 5. 
Speech Day, June 27. 
Commemoration Day, 


June 29. 
Cricket, v. Shrews- 
bury, June 5. 


Speech Day, June 27. 


Athletic Sports, May 
31. 


Speech Day, June 21, 


Opening of New 
Science Block, May 
31. 

Speech Day Week- 


end, May 30—June 2. 


1st XI v. Yorkshire 
Gentlemen, June 5, 


Old Boys’ Day, June 


Seek Day, July 5. 
( ommemoration Day, 
June 21. 


St. Columba’s Day, 
une 9. 

Speech Day, July 9. 

Speech Day, June 20. 

Commemoration 
Days, July 19, 20. 

Speech Day, July 26. 

Commemoration Day, 
July 27. 


Prize Day, July 28. 
Skinners’ Day, July 


26. 

v. Clifton, at Lords, 
July 28, 29. 
Commemoration and 
Speech Day, July 4, 


5. 
Commemoration Day, 


July 29. 
Speech Day, July 24. 
Prize Day, July 28. 


Entrance Examina- 
tion, July 4 and 7. 


Speech Day and Com- 
memoration, June 
18. 


Peeeeebasoneonnenseeres COA Adee eegsnrone 


Befpaseatsaas 


OCPTRHOTCERREC OPED Oe PeeS 


saetras 
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MMMM OO OAOA DAAD MU TT 


REGISTRATION 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF TEACHERS 


There are now nearly 80,000 Registered Teachers, comprising those men and 
women whose claim to rank as members of a Profession has been tested and 
approved by the Teachers Registration Council, a representative body created 
by Parliament and elected by Registered Teachers, voting according to the branch 
in which they are engaged. 


By command of His Majesty the King the whole body of Registered Teachers is 
to be known henceforth as the ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS, and the 
Teachers Registration Council becomes, in effect, the Executive of the Society. 


It is the aim of the Council in the first instance to secure that none save Registered 
Teachers shall exercise professional supervision over the work of other teachers. 


Membership of the Society can be gained only by enrolment on the Official 
Register of Teachers maintained by the Council as directed by Parliament. 
Since all applicants for admission to the Register must satisfy prescribed Con- 
ditions in respect of attainments, professional training and teaching experience, 
it follows that the Official designation M.R.S.T. (Member of the Royal Society 
of Teachers), will come to be known in future, both by the general public and 
by the administrative authorities, as indicating the teacher whose claim to 
professional standing has been duly recognized. 


The fee for Registration and Membership is a single and final payment. There 
is no annual subscription. The present fee is TWO POUNDS, but on and after 
JULY 1, 1931, all applicants will be required to pay a fee of TH REE POUNDS. 


Particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from 
THE SECRETARY, 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS, 


47 BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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SUMMER VACATION 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 

Wrekin College July 29 to Sept. 23 
June 10-12. 

Prize Day, June 13. 

O.T.C. Inspection, 
June 14. 


=e » 


Scholarship Exams. w ggeston Grammar 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 29 to Old Boys’ Reunion, 
May 23. 

Speech Day, July 29. 

Athletic Sports, June s. 

Swimming Sports, 


July 24. 


hool, Leicester 


Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


Board oF EpucaTIon List.—The Board has now issued its 
annual pamphlet, 
1930 ” (price 6d. net. H.M.S.O.). For convenience the courses 
are grouped as follows: I. In England and. Wales 
arranged by the Board of Education ; 
local education authorities ; (c) courses organized by university 
bodies; (d) courses organized by associations of teachers and 
other institutions and bodies. II. In Scotland: (a) courses for 
teachers arranged by The National Committee for the Training 
of Teachers; (b) university vacation courses for teachers and 
others. Admission to Sections I (a) and II (a), and to some in 
the other sections is definitely restricted to teachers ; of the other 
courses some are organized primarily for teachers but are open 
to other students. 


(b) those provided by 


“ HoLIDAY COURSES IN EUROPE, 1930.’’—This list, compiled 
by the League of Nations Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
(price rs. Oxford Press), includes 118 courses distributed through 
fourteen different countries. It is confined to courses for univer- 
sity students which have been expressly organized for foreigners, 
or which are at least accessible to them. The details given for 
each course are: place of meeting, organizing body, date, 
subjects of instruction, fees, certificates and diplomas awarded, 
facilities for travelling and residence, additional information 
and address from which further information may be obtained. 


e $ $ 


CONGRESS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PuBLIC HEALTH.— 
The preliminary programme of this important congress, to be 
held at Portsmouth from June 4 to 9, has been issued in a 
pamphlet running to seventeen pages. There are to be five 
sections: State medicine and municipal hygiene; naval, military 
and air (including tropical) diseases; industrial hygiene; women 
and children and the public health; tuberculosis. As it may be 
necessary to restrict the number of tickets issued, members 
desiring to participate should send notice to Dr. James Fairley, 
County Hall, Newport, Isle of Wight, in advance. 

b k $ 

ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION FOR WoMEN.—The fifth annual 
conference is to be held in London at the Park Lane Hotel, 
Piccadilly, on May 15 and 16. The speakers are to be Mr. Wilfred 
Ashley (president), Mr. Herbert S. Morrison, the Rt. Hon. 
Margaret G. Bondfield, M.P., and Sir Felix Pole. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM OF LATIN TEACHING.—The 
fourteenth Summer School will be held at Milner Court, near 
Canterbury, from August 4 to 15. Application should be made 
early and those willing to share rooms should, if possible, give 
names of friends with whom they would share. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from Miss M. F. Moor, 45 High Strest, 
Old Headington, Oxford. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION.—The 
eighteenth Summer School is to be held at Maria Grey Training 
College, Brondesbury, N.W. 6, from August 4 to 16. The sub- 
ject-material provided for study will be grouped around centres 
of interest (‘‘ projects ’’) which have actually been suggested by, 
or selected by, individual groups of children, and carried out 
by them. Details of the arrangements may be obtained from 
the General Organizer, 4 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. 

s $ s 

BRITISH SocriAL HYGIENIC CONCERT.—The fifth Summer 
School is being held at Digswell Park, Welwyn, Herts, from 
August 22 to 29. Details of the provincial programme can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Council, Cartaret House, 
Carteret Street, London, S.W. 1. 

+ $ b 


Horıpay Hints.—The Canadian Pacific has issued an attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet describing a number of holiday tours it 
has organized to Canada for the coming summer months. The 
tours range from short inexpensive trips taking in visits to 


“ Vacation Courses in England-and Scotland,- 


: (a) those. 


Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara Falls, &c., to å 
Tour de Luxe to the Pacific Coast when many of the chief 
beauty spots and places of interest in the Dominion will be 
visited. A copy of the booklet may be obtained post free on 
application to the Canadian Pacific Railway, 62—65 Saas 
Cross, London, S.W. I. 


VACATION TERM FOR BIBLicaL Stupy.-- The twenty-eighth 
vacation term will be held at Oxford from August 2 to 16. The 
main theme is ‘‘ Worship.” The inaugural address will bé 
delivered by the Rev. Eric Graham, Principal of Cuddesdon 
College, and the following courses ‘of lectures have been pro- 
mised : first week, ‘‘ The New Testament in the light of Modern 
Study,” by the Rev. Dr. Bicknell, and “ The Psalter,” by the Rev. 
Dr. G. A. Cooke. Second week: “ The Philosophical Basis of 
Worship,” by the Rev. F. H. Brabant, and the “‘ Epistle to the 
Hebrews,’’ by the Rev. Dr. J. K. Mozley. Lectures have also 
been promised by the Rev. Dr. W. R. Matthews, the Rev. Dr. 
E. O. James, Dr. St. John Thackeray, the Rev. A. M. Hollis, 
and Prof. Langdon. Accommodation for women will be pro- 
vided at St. Hugh’s College, and a list of recommended lodgings 
will be sent to men who wish to apply. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Miss E. Lawder, 25 Halifax Road, 
Cambridge. 


GREEK DANCE AND DRAMA.—A remarkable compliment is 
paid to English dancers and players in the fact that Miss Ruby 
Ginner and Miss Irene Mawer, principals of the Ginner-Mawer 
School of Dance and Drama, have been invited to give a per- 
formance at the Stadium in Athens, as a preliminary to the 
Delphie Festival which is to be held at Delphi in May. The 
company, including Miss Ginner and Miss Mawer, will number 

about forty English teachers and students of the Greek dance 
and drama, and, on arrival in Athens, will be augmented by 
Greek participants in the performance. Further evidence of 
growing interest in the modern revival of classic dance and 
drama is seen in a similar invitation which Miss Ginner and 
Miss Mawer have received from the Canadian educational 
authorities to undertake an instructional tour of Canada in 
the autumn under the auspices of the Canadian Government. 


FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WoMEN’s “ CAMPS ” FOR SCHOOL- 
GIRLS.— This year thirty-six “ Camps” are being organized 
for schoolgirls throughout the British Isles. The purpose of these 
camps is to give schoolgirls and officers an enjoyable holiday 
and through healthy activities and comradeship to help every one 
to understand the highest ideals of the Christian life and service ; 
Camp is run on interdenominational lines. The officers are 
chiefly past and present students of British universities ; the 
campers are schoolgirls of 15-18 years of age from various 
high schools and secondary schools throughout the country. 
Camps are held in boarding schools in country districts or by 
the sea : girls sleep in dormitories, but are out as much as possible 
during the day. A different kind of camp is the “ barn camp, 
where either the site is a genuine barn, or else a day school 
whose class-rooms are converted into dormitories. Camps last 
for nine or ten days, and each day is always well filled. Short 
Bible study circles are held every morning, and during the day 
there are excursions, picnics, games, and swimming. After 
dinner there is a rest-hour for reading and writing letters, and 
between tea and supper comes sing-song, an indispensable 
feature of camp. At prayers, after supper, there are short in- 
formal talks given by the officers on Christianity and its applica- 
tion to everyday life. Fees vary from 28s. 6d. to 50s. in different 
districts, and for those not over eighteen years of age reduced 
fares are available by permission of the Railway Clearing House. 
Full particulars may be had on application to the General 
Secretary, 170 Victoria Street, S.W. r. 
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“ The merits of the series are well known.” —The Journal of Education. 


COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 


(IN MurBy’s NEw SMALLER SCRIPTURE MANUALS.) Up to and 
including the School Certificate. 


*St. Mark (R.V.), Dr. C. KNAPP, 2s. 6d. net; *St. Luke (R.V.), Dr. C. 
Knapp, 3s. 6d. net ; *Tae Acts (R.V.), Dr. C. KNAPP, 4s. net; II Samuel 
R.V.), Dr. WADE and Rev. J. H. WADE, 3s. net. 


* Also issued in AUTHORIZED VERSION. 
THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, E.O. 4 


GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


HANDBOOK OF THE GEOLOGY OF GT. BRITAIN. 24s. net 

GEOLOGICAL MAPS, 18 Elementary Exercises on. 1s. 6d. net 

Small blank MEMO-MAPS. World, British Isles, etc. 50 for Is. 

GEOLOGICAL BLOCK MODELS. Two Series issued. 

GEOLOGICAL RELIEF MODELS. In preparation. 

SPECIMENS for Teachin SEPA: Sets of Common Rocks 
and Economic Minerals an 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, E.C. 4 


—(Our New Box-Form Dissecting Microscop 


Recommended for BIOLOGI- 
CAL WORK IN SCHOOLS on 
account of its extreme sim- 
plicity and durability, as 
well as its very lowcost. It 
» should prove very pop- 
ular where real efficiency 
and durability are 
required ata 
reasonable cost. 


Full 
particulars 
post free 
on request. 


Price, with x 6 doublet lens ‘a a T .. &1 5 0 
„i two aplanatic lenses, either x 8, x10, x l5orx20 £213 0 


BAKER (®*38-), 244 High Holborn, LONDON— 


UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 


(Switzerland) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Instruction in Modern French, 1930 
Three Series: July 4 to October 11. 
I. ADVANCED COURSE. LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Practical work in graded groups. Phonetics, pronunciation, elocu- 
tion, vocabulary, grammar (historical, practical), composition, translation, 
conversation. 
Lectures on Literature (modern and contemporary), on History of the 
French civilization, and on international problems. 


II. FRENCH ELEMENTARY COURSE FOR INTERMEDIATE 
STUDENTS. 

Practical work in small graded gr 

Eatertainments : Social evening ae aa theatricals. 

Excursions around the Lake, to Chamonix-Mont-Blanc, to the 
beautiful surroundings. 

Sports : Rowing, swimming, tennis, golf, cycling, mountaineering. 

For detailed programmes apply to the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE TARTRO -DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR— PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

agree OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A-M., Dalcroze 
ma. 


THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


is accepted by the Teachers’ Registration Council as satisfying 
the conditions of Registration in respect of Training in Teaching. 
The School Year begins about October 1st. (Entrance Examina- 
tion about July 18th.) 

Classes in Single Subjects resume May 2nd. 

The Summer School will be held at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Brighton, under the personal direction of Monsieur Dalcroze, 
August 3rd to 15th. 

For details, apply THE DALCROzE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C. 1. (Telephone: Museum 2294. 10-1 and 3-5.) 
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STYLE DUPLI CATOR 


HARD LABOUR 


Messy fingers; ink stains everywhere; 
few copies without re-inking or re- 
writing the original; some of the 
copies faint, some illegible. 


If you are tired 


of the above, write for Booklet 708 of the new 


“School Model” Roneo Duplicator 


as used by hundreds of schools, 


Examination Papers, School Magazines, 
Maps, Diagrams, Time Tables, etc. 
Extremely simple—very rapid— 


perfectly clean—guaranteed 10 
years—special price to schools. 


Entirely British Made 
5/11 HOLBORN, 
ON FO LONDON, E.C.1 
LTD. Telephone: Holborn 4622 
Nal sal ast gta ala i ia he ea IN LEADING PROVINCIAL CITIES 


BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS 


6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 5e 
(supported by British Universities) 


Holiday Courses, July 1-29 
and August 1-28, 1930 


(in two parts) 


Special Subjects : 
1830 and 1930 contrasted in Literature, Life, 
and Art. 
Geography ; the French Littoral. 
History ; the Queens of France. 
Politics ; French Institutions To-day. 


Practical classes in Translation, Conversation, 
Phonetics, and PERUNO de Textes. Graded 
Classes. 


These courses are directed to the needs of the student or 
teacher who desires to improve or “ refresh ” his French 
during the holidays, and endeavour to treat thoroughly 
and at the same time interestingly a selected range of 
subjects. An examination can be taken, if desired, at 
the end of August. 

Fees, {2 10s. for each month. Reduction on railway 


fares to those following the course who are also assisted 
to obtain suitable lodgings in families or otherwise. 


Apply to the above address, or to 16 Hanover Square, 
London, W., for detailed Syllabus. 
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Varia 


The Scottish Council for Research in Education, 47 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh, has just published its first annual report. 
* è $ 
Warrants for the annual dividend on the 8 per cent cumulative 
preference shares of Foyle’s Educational, Ltd. have now been 
posted. : 7 
< 


The EDUCATIONAL PuBLISHING Co., Cardiff, has issued a 
catalogue of educational books for juniors and seniors. It includes 
readers covering various subjects as well as a number of other 
elementary class-books. r . 

Mr. D. WEBSTER, of Kentish Mansions, London Road, Tun- 
bridge Wells, has sent us a catalogue, “ Desirable Books,” which 
includes selections from the library of the Right Hon. Viscount 
Portman and other country libraries. The list is arranged 
alphabetically. 

$ $ e 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES has 
arranged for a course of six lectures on Aesthetic Philosophy to 
be given by Prof. Lascelles Abercombie during the summer 
term, commencing Monday, May 5, at 5.30 p.m. Full syllabus 
and forms of registration can be obtained on application to the 
Director of Studies, 88 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

$ $ $ 


As we expect to find in a catalogue of books published by 
MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, LTD., and MESSRS. KEGAN 
PAUL, TRENCH, TRCBNER & Co., LTD., there is in their List 
of Books for the spring a substantial section of psychological 
and quasi-psychological books. Among the books for schools we 
notice a new edition of Cressy’s “ Discoveries and Inventions of 


the Twentieth Century.” 
$ $ s 


The list of books promised for the first half of this year by the 
OxFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS includes a comparatively small 
number of scientific books; among them, we notice a small 
volume on “ Matter and Radiation,” by Mr. J. Buckingham, 
and an addition to the ‘‘ Makers of Science Series,” on chemistry, 
by Dr. E. J. Holmyard, both of which should be useful school 
books. A volume on “ Science in Education,” by Mr. H. H. 
Cawthorne, is also announced. . 

$ 


$ 

Theology is prominent in the PusBLIC LECTURES being given 
this term at King’s College, London. Bishop Gore and three 
others are giving a course of four lectures on “‘ The Idea of the 
Church and the Sacraments ” between May 28 and June 18; 
the Right Rev. John White is to deliver the Burge Memonial 
Lecture on “ Reunion and International Friendship ” on May 8, 
and Prof. K. Budde, of Marburg, is giving six lectures on the 
prophets from Amos to Jeremiah. Particulars can be obtained 
from the College. 


The College 


HE half-yearly general meeting of the members of 
the College of Preceptors was held on March 28. 
The report of the Council showed that the College had had 
a successful year and the accounts indicated that the 
financial position was satisfactory. The number of members 
is now larger than ever before. After the meeting Diplomas 
for the Associateship and the Licentiateship of the College 
were presented by the Dean to those successful candidates 
who were able to attend. In the recent examinations 
69 candidates sat for the Higher Diploma, the Licentiate- 
ship, of whom 46 passed, and 271 for the Associateship, 
of whom 193 passed. 
The Dean reminded the recipients that they possessed 
a diploma of historic interest. Except for the Certificate 
of the Ministry of Education, this was the first diploma 
instituted in England since the Middle Ages, which testified 
to the holder’s competence in the principles and practice 
of teaching. It was established immediately on the 
foundation of the College in 1846, preceding by many 
years the university and other diplomas in education. 
The intention of the founders was to enable the public to 
discriminate among the many teachers in private schools, 


“ Esperanto in the School ” is the title of a pamphlet recently 
published by the British Esperanto Association, 142 High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


e * è 


We have received from ALFRED LORENTZ, Kurprinzstrasse 10, 
Leipzig, a 250-page catalogue (price 4 marks) of just over eight 
thousand second-hand text-books on education. The titles are 
classified, and there is an author and subject index. 


e a è 


The Right Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart., G.B.E., C.M.G., 
M.P.. has accepted nomination as President of the British 
Science Guild in succession to the Right Hon. Lord Melchett, 
P.C.. F.R.S. The election of Sir Samuel Hoare as President 
will take place at the annual meeting of the British Science 
Guild which will be held in a few weeks’ time. 


The vice-chancellors of British universities have been invited 
to send in names of candidates for the Esmond Scholarship for 
1930-1931 to the Secretary of the British Institute in Paris, 
16 Hanover Square, London, W. 1. The Scholarship was founded 
by Mr. Edward Esmond, and is to the value of {100 a year. 
It is given to a graduate of a British university. 

s & s 


C. H. K. Marten (vice-Provost of Eton) is editing a new 
series of history books for eleven minus schools as introductory 
to “ Marten and Carter’s Histories.” The stories will be written 
by Laurence Housman (author of “ Little Plays of St. Francis,” 
etc.) and the first volume is expected in the autumn of this year. 
The title of the new series is to be “ Housman and Marten’s 
Histories,” and Messrs. Basil Blackwell are the publishers. 

$ & 4 


The Child Guidance Clinic of the Jewish Health Organization 
of Great Britain has arranged a series of six lecture-discussions 
on “ The Difficult Child as a Medical, Social, and Psychological 
Problem,” to be delivered by the Officers of the Clinic on Mondays 
and Thursdays, 5.15 p.m., commencing May 19, at Toynbee 
Hall, Commercial Street. E. 1. The number attending the course 
is strictly limited to sixty. Tickets, price 1s. 6d. each for the 
course may be obtained from the Secretary. Jewish Health 
Organization of Great Britain, 19 Dorset Square. N.W. ı. 

e & $ 


The February issue of the Cambridge Bulletin, the organ of 
the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, opens with a formidable 
classified list of works published during 1929. Commenting on 
the list, it is stated that ninety-six books were published, of 
which the most popular was undoubtedly Sir James Jeans’s 
“ The Universe Around Us.” More than thirty thousand copies 
have been sold and translations have also been arranged with 
French, German, Dutch, Spanish, Swedish, and Czecho- 
Slovakian firms. 


of Preceptors 


the only schools then available save the public elementary 
schools, those who could prove their proficiency in academic 
and in professional subjects. At the present time the College 
diplomas were the only teachers’ diplomas, save the 
London External Diploma and the Cambridge Certificate 
for graduates, available for men and women who were 
not in training institutions. 

Prof. Findlay gave a lecture, illustrated by gramophone 
records and lantern slides, on ‘‘ New Foundations for 
learning French.” He urged that the right introduction 
of young beginners to French should be through hearing 
French sung and spoken by French children and their 
friends in situations which are natural to them, and not 
through artificial dialogues invented for the purpose. 
Scenes from French life had been prepared and recorded 
pictorially and by gramophone. Prof. Findlay contended 
that by seeing the pictures and especially by hearing the 
records, the beginner not only acquired by imitation the 
sounds, the phrases, and the intonation of French speech, but 
also in a subtle way shared the emotions and the thoughts 
of the speakers, and thus entered into their way of life. 
The lecture was closely followed by an appreciative audience. 
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** The copies of your list of schools have been safely received, and after being crested with the Company's crest have been placed in 
the libraries of our passenger steamers.’’—THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


“ Messrs. Paton have good reason to be proud of their list, which hae long been indispensable."’—Ths Journal of Education. 
* It is the ideal companion for the harassed parent who is wondering where to send the children to school.""—The Universe. 


** Keeps studiously abreast of its established reputation ae a useful book of reference for parents and guardians who are selecting 
schools fitted to the particular requirements of their young folks.‘"—The Scotsman. 


** The book bristles with detail, and perents must be hard to please who, through its assistance, fail to find the right schools for their 
boys and giris.’’—Surrey Comet. 


Principais wishing to have their schools 
inciuded in the next issue should appiy 
for terms, proof of vaiue, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Mhie, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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Personal Paragraphs 


MR. ROBERT MACDONALD, a member of the staff of 
James Gillespie’s School, Edinburgh, has been appointed 
one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools by the Scottish 
Education Department. He has been assigned to the general 
staff of the Western Division. 

è * * 

Miss E. M. RICHARDSON, senior mistress at Tamworth 
Girls’ High School, has accepted appointment as head- 
mistress of the Crossley and Porter School, Halifax. 
Miss Richardson graduated at Leeds University with 
second-class honours in history in 1920. 

è $ è 


Mr. R. N. ARMFELT, assistant Education Secretary to the 
Bucks Education Committee, has accepted appointment as 
Assistant Secretary to the Devonshire Education Committee. 
Mr. D. E. Cooke, at present Educational Superintendent, 
Northumberland County Education Committee, is to take 
up the post vacated by Mr. Armfelt. 

è $ ® 


Miss H. W. STEPHEN has been appointed headmistress of 
Birkenhead High School (G.P.D.S.T.), as from the beginning 
of the autumn term. Miss Stephen was educated at the 
Academy, Forres, N.B.; Queen Margaret College, Univer- 
sity of Glasgow; and St. George’s College, Edinburgh 
Training Department. She graduated M.A. with second- 
class honours in mathematics and natural philosophy. In 
1916 she joined the staff of Leeds High School and lately 
she has been Administrative Secretary at the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham, 

è & è 

TEACHERS in all classes of schools will join cordially in 
the congratulations to Dr. T. E. Page, the distinguished 
classical scholar and Charterhouse master, who has attained 
his eightizth year. Dr. Page rendered yeoman service to 


secondary education as President of the Assistant Masters 
Association, in days when professional solidarity was less 
in evidence. He championed the cause of the lay head- 
master in public schools, a cause won too late possibly to 
enable Dr. Page to attain to a position to which his merits 
as teacher and scholar fully entitled him. Since his retire- 
ment from active teaching, he has devoted himself to the 
public service, municipal, educational, and magisterial. 
« $ * 


Mr. T. B. TILLey, at present assistant secretary for 
elementary Education, has been promoted Director of 
Education for Durham County in succession to Dr. A. J. 
Dawson, C.B.E., whose retirement took place at the end 
of last month. Mr. Tilley is a native of Durham County, 
in which practically the whole of his career has been spent. 
He passed from an elementary school to the Pupil Teachers’ 
Centre, Sunderland, and from thence to Bede College, 
where he certificated. He then held successive appoint- 
ments as assistant teacher, headmaster, inspector of schools, 
and in 1925 succeeded the late Mr. W. T. Kirk as Assistant 
Secretary. 

è è è 

Dr. R. S. Cray, Principal of the Northern Polytechnic 
since September, 1902, has submitted his resignation to take 
effect in December, 1930. Dr. Clay was twenty-first 
Wrangler in 1892 and took his doctorate in science at London 
University. Under his careful and wise administration the 
Northern Polytechnic has become one of the largest of such 
institutions. Dr. Clay has been a prominent member of the 
Association of Technical Institutions and served on the first 
Burnham Technical Committee. He has also rendered 
valuable service in connexion with many advisory com- 
mittees and examining bodies. 

ONLOOKER. 


Better Book Service 


The following are the chief features of our Book Service : 


(a) We are devoting EXCLUSIVE attention to the 
supply of TEXT-BOOKS to Schools and Colleges. 
PE of all publishers supplied (new or second- 

d). 


(b) When second-hand copies are required, Schools may 
rely upon receiving up-to-date editions in good 
condition, and at special low prices. 


(c) Prompt dispatch is assured. Orders are usually 
executed the SAME DAY AS RECEIVED. 


(4) We are always pleased to PURCHASE your surplus 
Text-Books, and allow good prices. 


Schools are delighted at now being able to obtain such 
a Book Service 
WHY NOT GIVE A TRIAL ORDER ? 


SCHOOL PRIZES.—A Special Illustrated List 
of Books recommended for School Prizes 
will be sent (gratis and post free). This 
Catalogue has been compiled with the 
assistance of a noted Headmaster. 


FOYLE’S EDUCATIONAL LTD. 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


Gerrard 9310 (5 lines) Extension 9 


The Ideal Adhesive 


KEEP IT ON YOUR DESK! 


GRIP-FIX 


will give satisfaction that remains 
in the memory. Makes school work 
a delightful hobby; has a hundred 


uses in the home; is indispensable 
in the office; is a saver of time, 
labour, and money in the factory. 


Packed in a dainty alumi- 
nium pot with brush inside 
—always clean to handle. 


Sd. 1/- 1/6 


Sold by all Stationers and 
Photographic Dealers. 


oO 
Manufacturers : 


V. K. ROTARY CO. LTD., Grove Park, London, 
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The basis of acomprehensive 
course in General Physics 


IS OFFERED BY 


Millikan and Gales 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


522 pages. Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 
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By means of this new Epidia- 
scope greatly enlarged and well- 
illuminated pictures of maps, 
photographs, drawings, &c., 
can be projected in the colours 
of the originals. For all branches 
of educational work the Epidia- 
scope is a wonderfully con- 
venient piece of apparatus and 
is now considered an indispens- 
able equipment 
in many schools. 


Call and see a 


demonstration. 
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The course covers all the various branches of 
physics and emphasizes the relation of pheno- 
mena to everyday life. The aim of the book and 
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the purpose of the numerous illustrations is to 
stimulate the pupil to carry on further studies 
and pursue independent research in physics. 
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EXERCISES IN 
LABORATORY PHYSICS 


Š Co 


SANDS, HUNTER 


& Co. Ltd., 
m glo ip e A Laboratory Manual prepared to accompany 


the text-book. Price 3s. 6d. 
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GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 Queen Square London, W.C. 1 
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See also pages 307, 339, 359, and 365. 


: POSTS ABROAD 
ADY TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 
consult the Continental Seoretary of the 


The English Folk Dance Society 


Founded by Cecm J. SHARP 
SUMMER TERM—Classes start May 2nd, at 
CECIL SHARP House, Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 1 
DANCING IN PARKS: 
Wednesday, June 18, Hampetead Heath, 
8.15 p.m. 
Saturday, June 21, Hyde Park, 3 and 7 p.m. 
Saturday, June 28, Greenwich Park, 3 and 
6.30 p.m. 
Saturday, July 12, Hyde Park, 3 and 7 p.m. 
Wednesday, July 16, Hampstead Heath, 
8.15 p.m. 
SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL—Malvern, 
Avucust 2nd—16th. 
Particulars can be obtained from: 
THE SECRETARY, E.F.D.S., 107 Great Russell Street, 
Telephone : Museum 4580. W.C. 1. 


Glamorgan Education Committee 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT BARRY, 1930 


The Twenty-fifth Summer School will be held at 
the County Schools and College, mes fe 
from August 4 to 30, inclusive. The subjects include 
Art, Handicrafts, Infant and Junior School Educa- 


Instruction in International Relations, Hygiene and 
Physical Training (including Swimming), S 
Training and Poetry Speaking, and a “ Refresher ” 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


tion ng 
held at the Grammar School, Ilkley, Yorks, from 
August 4 to August 16, 1930. 
ven: (a) for 
Saari in iakig wits a ar and all abe Nir 
Train thout appara °: or 
d Technical 


A handbook containing full rs of the 
Courses may be obtained gratis on application to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


The JUNE Special Number of 
‘¢ The Journal of Education ’’ 
wiii be ready on May 31, 1930. 
Early application is necessary 
to secure the remaining ad- 
verticooment space. 


All *‘copy’’ must be In my 
hands by Saturday, May 22, 
1930. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
Ladgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


Girls’ Friendly Sooiety, Townsend House, 


Greycoat Place, London, 8.W.1, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
smali charge is made for verification. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 
KENT EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, GRAVESEND 
Required for September : 
Two additional Assistant Masters for 


Drawing and Pr 
Sal Paar, aig Scripture, and Latin. 

The ters appointed will be e ted to take an 
active part in the games (Cricket aiid Rugby football) 
and the corporate life of the School. 

Forms of application and further particulars can 
be obtained from Mr. W. A. CLENCH, Bank Chambers, 
Windmill Street, Gravesend, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope, and should be returned to the 
Headmaster, at the School, as soon as possible. 

E. SALTER DAvIEs, Director of Education. 


LECTURESHIP 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN 
(University of London) 
REGENT'S PARK, N.W.1. 
The Council of Bedford ope invite applications 
for the post of Junior Lecturer in the Department of 
and Ph Chemistry, vacant Septem- 


women aguar: 
ve an Honours Degree in Chemis- 
. Salary Last date for receiving applica- 
tions, May 24, 1930. For further particulars 
the SECRETARY. 
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Topics and Events 


THE BayLiss-STARLING MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—This 
scholarship has been provided by old students, friends and 
admirers, in commemoration of Prof. Sir William Maddock 
Bayliss and Prof. Ernest Henry Starling. The annual value of 
the scholarship is about {120, with exemption from tuition 
fees, and it is tenable at University College, London. The 
scholar will be required to follow a course of study, approved 
by the Jodrell Professor of Physiology, involving a training in 
the principles of, and methods of research in, physiology and 
biochemistry. Candidates must send their applications to the 
Secretary of University College not later than Wednesday, 
May 14. 

e e $ 

SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN TELEPHONY.—An easily portable 
demonstration set to be used for the instruction of school- 
children in the proper use of the telephone has been designed 
and completed by the Telephone Development Association. 
It consists of two modern dial telephones, as supplied by the 
post office, an ample length of flex to permit of conversations 
being carried on from either end of a large classroom, or in 
adjacent rooms, and a powerful battery to operate the instru- 
ments. The Association possesses thirty of these sets, which 
it is prepared to supply in turn, free of all charge, to education 
authorities who make application for them. 

$ $ s 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS: Visit to France.— 
The Delegation of the Association of University Teachers which 
has just returned this week-end from a visit of investigation 
into the system of university education in France, completed 
its series of visits which included the Universities of Lille, 
Dijon, and Paris. At the conclusion of the conferences in Paris 
the delegates were entertained to a dinner at which the Minister 
of Public Education and Fine Arts presided. He was supported 
by the Inspector General of the Académie, the rectors of the three 
universities visited, the Director of the Office Nationale des 
Universités et Ecoles Frangaises and the Deans of the Faculties 
of the University of Paris. The Minister expressed his pleasure 
that the Delegation had come to France and trusted that the 


visit would be productive of results that would benefit both the 
culture of the nations and the cause of international peace. 
Replies were made by the President of the Association of 
University Teachers, Prof. E. F. D. Witchell, and Prof. 
André Barbier who, after thanking the French educational 
authorities for the generous facilities and hospitality extended 
to the Delegation, communicated messages of goodwill from 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and Sir Charles Ticyelyan; the President of the Board of 


Education. 
e e ® 


DRAWING IN THE SCHOOLS.—One of the most popular art 
exhibitions of the year is undoubtedly that of the Royal Drawing 
Society. For forty-one years in succession it has been a feature 
of the work of the Society, and this year’s exhibition at the 
Guildhall Art Gallery, from April rt to 9, was no less successful 
than its predecessors. The popularity of the exhibition is not 
surprising. The ten thousand drawings on view were of great 
interest and covered a wide variety of subjects including animals, 
figure, still life, landscape, illustrating, architecture, machinery, 
embroidery and leather work. Much of the work was in colour, 
oils, water colour and pastel all being represented, and in the 
opinion of the judges the general level was higher than ever. 
Of special interest was a screen arranged, as the result of a 
suggestion by the President of the Society, H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, to show the subjects which really 
appeal to young people. Prominent upon it were the two 
drawings to which Sir William Llewellyn, President of the 
Royal Academy, awarded the special prizes given by Her 
Royal Highness each year for the best “ snapshot drawings ” 
(drawings from recollection of things observed). Some remark- 
ably clever studies of horses in action won the girls’ prize, while 
the successful competitor among the boys chose as his subjects 
aeroplanes, an airship, steamers, birds, and animals. The other 
drawings on the screen depicted figures in motion, family 
portraits, ships and engines, animals and flowers, while the 
youngest draughtsman, aged four, showed some amusing and 


(Continued on page 366) 


2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES! 1! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 38th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK te which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 


tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the ‘College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 


London Chamber of Commerce, and the Watiewal Daie Union of 
Teachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student's 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Sanbtidge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
30. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Thirteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commeroe, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


A residential Vacation Course for men and women 
teachers, to include subjects shown below, will be 
held at the Training College, Bingley, Yorks, July 30 
to August 13, 1930. 

The Course has been organized with a view to 
helping as much as possible those who are already 
teaching of may later teach in schools for children 
over the age of 11, though the needs of other 
teachers have also been borne in mind. 


1. A COURSE ON THE GENERAL FUNC- 
TION AND CURRICULUM OF THE 
SENIOR SCHOOL, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE TEACHING OF 
CERTAIN SUBJECTS : 

(i) Introductory Lecture: Prof. Sir T. 
PERY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc., Litt.D., 
LL.D. 

(ii) Geography: R. J. Finca, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

(ii) Mathematics: E. R. HAMILTON, Esq., 
M.A., B.Sc. 
(iv) History: J. A. WHITE, Esq., M.B.E. 

(v) Science: to be arranged. 

(vi) Senior School Problems: J. H. HALLAM, 
Esq., M.A., M.Sc. 

2. ORGANIZATION AND METHOD IN THE 
INFANTS’ SCHOOL: Mrs. J. M. CARTER. 

3. BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO HUMAN 
LIFE: Prof. R. D. LAURIE, M.A., F.Z.S. 

4. SCHOOL MUSIC: Prof. F. H. SHERA, M.A., 
Mus.M., F.R.C.O., Hon. A.R.C.M 

5. MODERN METHODS IN RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING : Miss HETTY LEE (Mrs. R. 
HOLLAND), M.A 

6. THE TEACHING OF ORGANIZED 
GAMES: Miss K. Evans, Diploma of the 
Bergman Österberg P hysical Training College. 

7. THE iP OF ENGLISH: R. A. 
PEECH TAAINI 

8. SPEECH T ING : Miss I. W. SADLER, 


L.R.A.M. 
9. AN ARTS-CRAFTS COURSE : J. LITTLE- 
JOENS, Esq., R.B.A., and A. C. HORTH, Esq. 

Evening lectures will be given by W. H. MOBERLY 
Esq., M.A., Litt.D., Vice-Chancellor of Manchester 
University, Prof. C. H. REILLY, O.B.E., M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., and others. The fee of £6 6s. covers 
tuition as well as board-residence. 

Teachers will be accommodated in the Halls of 
Residence, and each will be provided with a bed- 
sitting ruom. 

A Handbook containing full particulars of the 
Course will shortly be ready, and will be sent gratis 
on application to the EDUCATION OFFICER, County 
Hall, Waketield, Yorks. 


UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de fran pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 

Cours a lite et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, ttérature, civilisation, et commerce 
Gaa sae méthodiquement conçus 'et organisés, 
Diplômes: 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 

Pour renseignements, s’adresser au Secrétaire: 
P. Martenot, 42 rue de Metz, Dijon, France. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 22). 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical) ; ase in speaking 
and reading (small coloquial classes 
in grammar dictation ; TAE (oral nt aga 
written) and composition ; history of the 
French language. 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION.— 
History of French literature: explications of 
modern French writers : introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French socialand politicallife. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 


Section B.—GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics : practice in speak- 


ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. | BOTH COURSES. 
12 weeks 280 frs. | 180 frs. 850 frs. 
8 De 200 iT) 160 iT) 800 ” 
iT) 170 oe 120 99 250 oe 
4 ,, 160 ,, 110 ,, 220 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 


DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature. 
conversation, and history, is arranged a! 
‘Institut eB iudes Françaises Modernes ” fos 
foreign students 


20-25 jasa per week, 


Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Universite de 
Strasbourg, France. 


University of Besancon 


HOLIDAY COURSE 
(From July ist to Octeber 30th) 


1, Lectures on Literature, History, Geo- 
graphy, and France of to-day. 

2. Conversation, Phonetics, Grammar, 
and Composition. 

3. Excursions in very picturesque sur- 
roundings and visits to places of 
interest. 

4. Casino, Tennis, and Boating. 


For detailed syllabus apply to M. le Professeur 
Lours VILLAT, D.Litt., Directeur des Cours, Faculté 
des Lettres, 30 rue Mégevand. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 


VACATION COURSE in Educa- 


tion will be held from August 1 to August 28, 
1930. It is open to both men and women, and is 
not confined to members of the University. 

Graduates with seven years’ efficient and full-time 

service as teachers in approved schools may be 
admitted to the Examinations for the University 
Diane in Education without further residence. 

y to THE DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, 15 Norham 
Gan ens, Oxford. 


CURSOS DE VERANO PARA 
EXTRANJEROS EN JACA 


(ORGANIZADOS POR LA UNIVERSIDAD DE 
ZARAGOZA) 

Castellano elemental y superior. Metodologia del 
español para profesores extranjeros. Literatura, 
Arte, Historia, Conferencias, Cursillos breves. 
Visitas a los munimentos artisticos y excursiones 
semanales al Pirineo (Ansó, Hecho, Canfranc, 
Sallent, Panticosa, &c.). Residencia de estudiantes 
con jardines, piscina, tennis, &c. Pension en la 
Residencia, 10 pesetas. Inscripcion para todas las 
enseñanzas, 200 pesetas; en una sola 50 pesetas 
los dos meses y 30 un solo mes. 


NANCY 


Ville d’Art—Station Thermale—Grand 
Centre de Tourisme à proximité des 
Vosges. 


Cours spéciaux de Vacances, com- 
portant le voyage à prix réduit, du 
7 juillet au 27 Septembre, 


Pour le programme détaillé, s'adresser : 
Office Francais du Tourisme, 
56 Haymarket, Londres, S.W. 1 


FOURTH VIENNA SUMMER SCHOOL 


From July 1 to Auguet 15, 1930 


(a) General Lectures delivered by Professors of the 
University of Vienna. 

(b) Special Seminaries for German literature and 
language; Education and Psychology, Kinder- 
garten Education and Social Welfare; Art; Music; 
General culture. 

The Seminaries consist of morning classes, round 
table discussions, conducted tours, special lectures. 

Excursions, tea parties, and evening entertain- 
ments will be arranged in connexion with the 
Summer School. 

For further description and registration apply to: 

THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 

THE AUSTRO-AMEFRICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCA- 
TION, I. Elizabethstrasse 9, Vienna, Austria. 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at BAGNERES-DE-BIGORRE, Hautes-Pyrénées 
July 4 to September 11, 1930 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced Courses. 
tics, Grammar, Literature, History, Geography, Conversation 
Classes, Commercial Course, Spanish Course, Translation. 


Higher Course for Teachers only or French masters abroad. 


Examinations and Certificates. 


Excursions in the Pyrénées. Half-Price Tickets. Special 
tickets at reduced prices—Paris-Bagnéres—available to all. 
Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL ROTHSCHILD, 
32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes (Htes-Pyrénées). 


UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


Phone- 


(Switzerland) 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


French Language and Literature 


TWO INDEPENDENT SERIES OF THREE WEEKS EACH 


Lectures on Modern and contemporary writers, on 
History, Language and Phonetics—Practical and 
Phonetic Classes. 


Excursions. 


For particulars apply to SECRETARIAT de la faculté des 
Lettres, Ancienne Academie, Lausanne. 
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well observed figures of children dancing. The numerous “ snap- 
shot drawings ” were notably good in their expression of move- 
ment, and the drawings of plants both in pencil and colour were 
singled out by the judges for special praise on account of the 
knowledge of structure shown and the delicacy of treatment. 
Some of the brushwork was remarkably good, and the exhibits 
in the botanical, geographical and general science sections 
reached a high standard of excellence. 
$ e 


THE WOLSEY PAGEANT AT IPpswıcH.—Special arrangements 
are being made for thousands of the school children of Ipswich, 
and Suffolk, to attend the dress rehearsals of the important 
Wolsey Pageant to be held in Ipswich during June. Over 1,000 
performers will take part in the performances which are being 
directed by Mr. Nugent Monck, Producer for the Corporation 
of Ipswich. No better history lesson could be given to the young 
people, as the Pageant will present vivid scenes of the court 
and the town life of the Tudor period. Every care will be taken 
to ensure that every detail of the costumes and proceedings 
shall be accurate, while the Shakespeare-Fletcher play of 
Henry VIII, scenes from which form the bulk of the pageant is 
unusually correct regarding historical events. 

* $ ® 


COMPETITION FOR HEALTH VisiToRS.—The National Baby 
Week Council offers attractive awards to health visitors for an 
essay on “‘ What health visitors can do to promote the teaching 
of parents on training the toddlers.” First prize—a travelling 
scholarship of not less than {10 to be expended in accordance 
with arrangements agreed upon between the winner and the 
National Baby Week Council. Second and third prizes and con- 
solation prizes and certificates of merit will also be awarded. 
Intending competitors are invited to write to the Secretary 
of the National Baby Week Council, 117 Piccadilly, London, W. 1, 
for full particulars of this competition before May 15. 

b $ » 


EDUCATION IN SINGAPORE.—At an education conference 
held recently in Singapore, resolutions were passed that school 
holidays, including fixed and special holidays, should not exceed 
seventy working days a year for Government and aided schools, 
and that school vacations should consist of one long vacation 
of six to eight weeks, in December and January, and two shorter 


vacations; that a committee should be appointed to submit 
proposals for the improvement of the normal class syllabus 
and the provision of different courses for elementary and primary 
teachers ; that for both these last named groups there was urgent 
need of a training college: and that committees should be 
appointed to consider the working of the special Malay classes 
and to deal with the preparation of charts and readers. 
s * $ 


Messrs. A. and C. Black, Ltd., have forwarded a proof of a 
panel announcement which will be printed in every suitable 
educational test-book and juvenile book published by the firm. 
This is a novel attempt to educate the child mind up to the 
necessity of owning good books. 


Canon O. W. Tancocx, whose death was recently re- 
ported, was for many years a member of the assistant staff 
at Sherborne, and later headmaster of Norwich School. 
At Sherborne he took the upper fourth in the then Big 
School, and he was also in control of the house known as 
Yellow and Black. He received his early education at 
Truro Grammar School under his father, Dr. Tancock, and 
graduated from Exeter College, Oxford, being ordained in 
1864. For thirty-five years Canon Tancock was rector of 
Great Waltham, near Chelmsford, and for twenty-three years 
he was a member of the Essex Education Committee. His 
brother, C. C. Tancock, who was also educated at Sherborne, 
after considerable service at Cheltenham, became head- 
master of Rossall and later of Tonbridge. 

$ $ e 

SEVERAL important staff changes have taken place at the 
Board of Education. Mr. du B. Davidson, principal, has 
been promoted assistant secretary, consequent upon the 
retirement of Mr. J. E. Talbot. Mr. P. Wilson, assistant 
principal and private secretary to Mr. Morgan Jones, M.P., 
Parliamentary Secretary, has been promoted principal, and 
Mr. A. McL. Currie has become private s2cretary to 
Mr. Morgan Jones. 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE TECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOG 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) and certificates in the Faculty of Technology, in the 
following Departments : 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. Mirzs WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E.). 

MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING 
(G. S. CoLEMaAN, D.Sc.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., 
and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 

APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Metallurgy and Assaying, Chemical Tech- 
nology of Brewing, Electro-Chemistry, Photography, 
Colouring Matters, Foodstuffs, and Fuels (Prof. JAMzs 
KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 


TEXTILE CHEMISTRY (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, and 


PrO Paper Manufacture (F. SCHOLEFIELD, M.SC., 


TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. 
M.Sc.Tech.). 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post - Graduate 
Certificate Course). (J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Litt.). 
Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 


W. E. MORTON, 


A New Series for Schools 


THE CLARENDON 
SONG BOOKS 


Edited by W. Gillies Whittaker, Herbert Wiseman, 
and John Wishart 


To be completed in six books, this 
series has already been adopted by schools 
of every type all over the country. The 
songs are carefully graded, each book 
being slightly more advanced in standard 
than the previous one. Illustrating the 
wide variety of material included, Book 
V, just published, contains Welsh and 
Scots Gaelic Folksongs, classical unison 
and two-part songs by Handel, Purcell, 
Mozart, Gluck, Schubert, Schumann, &c., 
modern examples by Stanford, Vaughan 
Williams, and Harvey Grace, and a few 
Rounds. 


Piano Edition - - - 


2s. 6d., or Linen-backed, 3s. 
Words and Melody (Staff) Edition, 6d., és ʻi 8d. 
Sol-fa Edition - - - a 6d., s 8d. 


The majority of the songs from cach book are published as separate 
leaflets, at 13d.-2d. each 


A List will be sent on application 
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The First School Examination : 
Teachers’ Views on Subjects 
and Syllabuses 


VI.—SCIENCE 


By R. R. Dogson, M.A., Headmaster, Cheltenham 
Grammar School 


HE opening of the new ‘ Hadow ” schools makes it 
perhaps necessary to reflect once again on the function 
of the secondary school. There is the belief in rural areas 
at any rate, that the “ Hadow ” school can do the work 
that is being done in the secondary school and that for most 
of the pupils it can be substituted for it. There is the danger 
then that we are once more getting back to the old con- 
stantly recurring but false conception that the main pur- 
pose of the secondary school is to send its pupils forward to 
the university—that the secondary should be limited to 
the more strictly academically-minded pupil—to the com- 
paratively few rather than to the many. 

The sending forward, directly or otherwise, of suitable 
candidates to the university is an essential part of the work 
of the secondary school, but these pupils are few in number, 
and the importance of this is surely dwarfed by the magni- 
tude of the other side of its work. 

In a statement issued (1928) by the executive of the 
National Union of Teachers upon the reorganization of 
the educational system, now contemplated by the Board 
of Education, we find the following : 

“ In the secondary school we have had experience of 
the course idea, and nothing is more regrettable than that 
the courses have been designed with almost a single eye 
to the academic factor. Because the pupils have academic 
ability it has been assumed that they will develop most 
naturally in an academic school. In consequence, the 
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instances of failure to encourage special gifts in music, in 
art, in the crafts, and even in specialized aspects of the 
academic subjects themselves, have been innumerable ; 
and the following of the prearranged course has not always 
led to any real understanding of science, of history, of lan- 
guage, or of mathematics, and certainly not to a breadth of 
view, or to an easy tolerance of other people’s opinions.” 

It is pleasant to learn that following the prearranged 
course has in “‘ some ” cases led to a real understanding of 
science. The statement goes on: 

“ The danger inherent in the course idea is that the child 
may be fitted to the course, and not the course to the 
child.” 

“ In the secondary school an external examination marks 
the close of the four years course, and both the curriculum 
and the method by which it is approached are largely 
determined by the syllabus of the examination. Of the 
pupils who enter the secondary schools only 54 per cent 
attempt the First School Certificate Examination, and 
only 37 per cent of them succeed in passing it.” 

If we consider these figures then there is certainly some 
justification for the statement that the child is fitted to 
the course and not the course to the child, but it would be 
idle to say that a boy can enter for and pass the Second 
School Certificate Examination without having obtained a 
real understanding of science. Now the English secondary 
school has, and must have, an eye to the future career of 
its pupils, yet the main purpose of its science training, 
and of all its teaching, cannot be solely this, but the 
making of responsible citizens who are capable of thinking 
and coming to well-balanced conclusions. The boy who has 
prepared for the First School Certificate in science should 
have acquired the capacity for making accurate observations 
and of making correct deductions from these observations. 
He should have learned precision of statement and the need 
for clarity of thought. 

It should have made him slow to form a judgment. He 
should have learned the need for caution in his explanations 
and interpretations of what he has observed and have 
learned to distinguish between hypotheses and facts. His 
motto should be, “ I do not know ’’—but it should go 
much further. It should show him what science has done 
for him in the past and what it may lead to in the future. 
It should tend to develop an intelligent interest in things 
around him and lead to a better understanding and better 
daily use of the kinds of scientific knowledge which are 
associated with common human experience. It should 
help a pupil to get the most enjoyment possible out of life. 

The American school view of science teaching is very 
different from this. In America the science course is a 
subject which lasts for one year only. Its main purpose 
appears to be to give the boy a knowledge of facts of 
importance in the material world. The useful rather than 
the intellectual and philosophical side is the one em- 
phasized. It seeks to put the boy in possession of facts more’ 
or less useful to him in after life. The American science 
syllabus then prepares its pupils directly to fill particular 
jobs. This is entirely foreign to the English idea of science 
training where a knowledge of fact without thought is 
considered of little value. Still the day has gone for ever, 
I hope, when it was considered derogatory for a secondary 
school pupil to leave school to learn a trade. 

Now how far do the various science syllabuses fit in with 
the foregoing ideas? It may be worth while to consider 
them with special reference to the following questions : 

1. How far do the First School Certificate syllabuses 
in science serve as a preparation for Higher School Certifi- 
cate work and for the university ? 

2. How far do they meet the needs of the average boy 
who will not go to the university, but will perforce make 
many contacts with science in his daily life ? 

3. How far do they give the boy a taste for intellectual 
pleasures and tend to make him interested in nature which 
spreads its wonders with so generous a hand on the hills, 
in the fields and woods and_amongst the flowers of the 
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countryside ? Do they teach boys to look at natural 
objects closely, and to see the great differences between 
them ? 

Most of the secondary schools in Gloucestershire work 
to the Oxford School Certificate syllabuses, and unless other- 
wise stated these are referred to below. 

The syllabuses for the Oxford examinations are grouped 
under the headings, chemistry, physics, general science, 
botany, and biology. Teachers of science are most numerous 
on the physics and chemistry side, and only a few schools 
appear able to get the necessary teachers for the “ life ”’ 
sciences—biology and botany—fewer in biology than in 
botany. Most of the science teachers in the secondary 
schools of Gloucestershire think that for the pupil pre- 
paring for higher school and university work all the science 
syllabuses appear to be fairly comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory, and seem to be a suitable introduction to the higher 
work. The fact that in physics attention has to be con- 
centrated on, say, mechanics and heat, or heat, light, and 
sound—often to the exclusion of magnetism and electricity 
—1is a great disadvantage to the average pupil. The brilliant 
pupil might in a four years’ course do all fairly well, but 
at any rate the fact that he may not have reached the 
First School Certificate standard in one or two of the 
physics sections does not present any great difficulty. His 
general training in scientific methods and his increasing 
mental grasp of them enables him to cover the elementary 
groundwork—though omitted at the time—at a much 
greater speed during the course of the Higher School 
Certificate work. It is doubtful whether the science sylla- 
buses are as good for the general pupil who will not pass 
on to higher work. In physics and chemistry at any rate, 
they have little relation to the life such boys are likely to 
lead after leaving school. To bring the average boy up to 
the examination standard the teacher must hurry con- 
siderably, for the examination papers cover a very wide 
field. He can only stress the salient facts—and he is in 
danger of making the examination an end in itself. Science 
for these boys often degenerates into a mass of mechanically 
memorized facts. 

The life sciences—botany—biology—certainly give more 
scope for enjoyment and interest in nature, and probably 
in hobbies too, rather than the more material sciences of 
physics and chemistry. The syllabus in botany for the 
Oxford examination is on the whole satisfactory but with 
advantage it might include : 

1. A knowledge of weeds, emphasizing objections to 
them, and methods of dealing effectively with them. 

2. A knowledge of local pestology—fungal and animal 
pests. 

3. A knowledge of natural and artificial manures, 
including specific effects of manures on plants. 

4. The life histories of some common crops (field and 
garden), and the stages at which they are used for food. 

5. The interdependence of plants and animals should be 
stressed whilst the minute structure (histology) of plants 
should only be dealt with in a very elementary manner. 

6. The elementary principles of plant breeding. 

It may be urged against the inclusion of these, that the 
syllabus is long enough as it is, but room could be made for 
them, if the examination in elementary physics and chem- 
istry were omitted from the botany examination and 
similarly from the biology examination. In the general 
biology (Paper I, July, 1929) five out of the six questions 
set are purely physics and chemistry, and all of them could 
with advantage be omitted. 

Of all the syllabuses in biology and botany that I have 
seen, the Durham syllabuses seem to most nearly supply 
what is required. They are less academic than the Oxford, 
and the types suggested in Section II of the biology 
syllabus are admirably chosen. 

Speaking generally, much of the work now included in 
all the science syllabuses is purely academic, while much 
which would be useful and interesting is omitted. In 
chemistry, for example, where common substances are 
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included, the treatment is largely academic, while little 
mention is made of a very large number of the substances 
in more general use in everyday life. Few boys who pass 
the First School Certificate Examination know anything 
about the chemistry of soap, glass, the extraction of metals 
from their ores, the production of alloys and their uses, 
dyes, mortars and cements, sugars and starch to give only 
a few examples. 

The Oxford syllabus for physics is very wide—but it 
would probably be a good thing to include some simple 
scientific history, e.g. Galileo, Newton, Joule, Faraday, 
&c. The application of general principles to the great 
variety of modern achievements (e.g. wireless) should be 
made clear in teaching—but I do not think this should be 
necessarily examined, nor indeed could be, for a real know- 
ledge is beyond the power of the boy at this stage. These 
could be treated in a thoroughly elementary manner and 
yet made both useful and interesting. 

I would suggest that a well-designed ‘‘ general science ” 
paper would probably be of most use to the average school 
pupil, but the Oxford general science paper scarcely meets 
the requirements. It contains much that is too academic 
in character whilst it contains nothing of the elements of 
light, sound, or electricity. It is a disconnected syllabus 
and unfortunately carries the stigma of being inferior to 
the other separate papers. It requires too great a know- 
ledge of mere facts, chemical reactions, &c., many of 
which have little value or interest to the pupils after leav- 
ing school. It is only fair to say, however, that some of the 
questions set at the examination are quite admirable, e.g. 
July, 1929—Explain the following facts as fully as you 
can : 


(a) ‘‘ Water can be kept cold for a long period in a 
vacuum flask, even in hot weather.” 

(b) “ A pint of milk boils more quickly than a pint of 
water.” 

(c) ‘‘ Sparks can be produced by striking flint and steel 
against one another.” 

(d) ‘‘ It is warmer inside a greenhouse, on which the sun 
is shining, than it is outside.” 

December, 1929 : 

“ Describe the experiments which you could do to illus- 
trate the phenomenon of osmosis. What is the importance 
of this process to living organism ? ”’ 

Perhaps a more detailed syllabus would be better if 
options were provided to meet special requirements in 
particular districts or particular counties. The biological 
side is very wide and might with advantage be restricted 
to a brief survey of the origin of sorts, the interdependence 
of plants and animals, a general survey of plant and animal 
kingdoms, and the chief distinctions between them, and 
some idea of human physiology. 

But if the general science paper were taken by the 
future university student, it would have to be combined 
with some other science paper. Perhaps the following 
suggestions might be made for science generally : 

(a) A compulsory science paper in elementary physics, 
chemistry, and biology for all pupils. 

(b) Two theoretical papers (for the future university 
student) from two of the following, provided that (5) may 
not be offered with either (3) or (4). 

(1) Chemistry ; (2) physics; (3) botany; (4) zoology; 
(5) biology ; (6) domestic science ; (7) agriculture. 

Now how far is a practical examination in First School 
Certificate science necessary ? The difficulty of setting a 
suitable practical examination is well realized, but all 
teachers will agree that much practical work should be 
done, for the knowledge gained is sounder. We have all 
met the pupil who has matriculated, but whose chemistry 
has been a “cram ” of facts gained from text-books and 
soon forgotten for he has scarcely used a test-tube or a 
beaker. 

There is no doubt, too, that the collection, care and 

(Continued om page 402) 
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fitting up, and putting away of apparatus is quite as 
essential as the actual experimental work—for it makes 
the pupil take a personal interest in the job in hand, and 
where he is responsible for his own apparatus great oppor- 
tunities are found for a training in habits of observation 
and tidiness. 


Nothing has been said about the teacher. It is obvious 
that the personality of the teacher has the greatest weight 
in the teaching of science as in all other subjects—the 
enthusiastic teacher will impart his own enthusiasm to his 
pupils, and will make his subject live. He can make a good 
syllabus bad and a bad syllabus good. 


The History Syllabus in Post-Primary Schools—II 
By T. W. Sussams, Training College, Saltley 


N the April number of this Journal the general 
principles underlying the planning of the history 
syllabus in post-primary schools were outlined. In the 
present article the attempt is made to give point and 
practicality to those principles by treating a particular 
portion of the history syllabus along the lines suggested. 
The assumption is made that books of the type recom- 
mended in the bibliography are available in sufficient 
numbers to serve as references for the whole class ; further, 
that statistical surveys, such as are found in “ The States- 
man’s Year Book,” and a good encyclopaedia are always 
at hand for consultation. 

According to the syllabus, the period 1603-1914 is to be 
covered in the fourth year of the senior school course. But 
for the majority of our pupils, the world of industry and 
commerce is already beckoning them away from school to 
the adventure and unknown delights of their first job. 
As school life draws to a close, the call grows more insistent. 
The history teacher would be unwise not to echo that call 
in his syllabus, and treat, in the last term at school, those 
forces which have created and still mould the modern 
industrial world. On the other hand, he feels that the 
school leaver, launching upon his career of citizenship, 
should know something of the fortunes and strivings of 
other peoples, whose welfare to-day is so inextricably 
bound up with that of England. Interest in the “ growing 
pains ” of nations is natural with the young adolescent, 
and the idealism of Kossuth and Garibaldi, Heine and 
Lamartine is contagious among the practical visionaries 
of an English upper form. Such considerations determine 
the general plan of campaign for the last year. In the 
first term we shall make our goal the close of the Seven 
Years’ War, telling of the founding of the first British 
Empire and the development of the mother of parliaments. 
The second term will deal with the Birth of Nations—the 
American Revolt, the French Revolution and Napoleon, 
the Union of Italy, and the Making of Germany, while the 
last term’s work will centre round the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and its consequences for England and her peoples 
to-day. 

Translating the last topic into other terms it becomes 
“ the social and economic history of England during the 
nineteenth century '’—the lifetime study of a specialist. 
Yet the class teacher has to extract from its overwhelming 
potentialities those aspects which are intelligible to 
children of 14, in order to provide them with oppor- 
tunities for purposeful activity, which are intrinsically 
worth while, and which have immediate interest in, and 
reference to, the new phase of life just dawning. Allowing 
for the Whitsun recess, sports days, and terminal exam- 
inations, he has probably ten or eleven clear weeks in which 
to attempt the task. To seize avidly, for the single purpose 
of unrelieved oral instruction, every moment of the two 
periods a week allocated to history, in a desperate attempt 
to ‘‘ get through’’ the period, would result only in the 
defeat of those ends, the fulfilment of which is our engross- 
ing purpose and only justification. It is far better to give 
eight or nine oral lessons which are carefully prepared 
and of definitely inspirational value. Retrospective and 
prospective in their outlook, they would consolidate the 
earlier work of the class and point the way to new adven- 
tures in the field of learning. Taken singly the topic 
selected for each lesson would be complete in itself, but 


considered as a series they would convey an impression of 
the interplay of the men and movements of the century. 
Those lesson periods not devoted to class teaching would 
be occupied by group and individual work. 

One of the factors essential to the success of the scheme 
is the efficiency of the organization within the class- 
room. The range of aptitudes and capacities among the 
children is certain to be large. The painstaking, the 
artistic, the docile, the literary, the assertive, and the 
volatile are normally represented in any gathering of forty 
youngsters. As soon as the teacher is clear about his 
diagnosis of the character and ability of most of his class, 
he should divide them into homogeneous groups of from 
one to six members. Each group should have its own 
elected or appointed group leader to act as liaison officer 
with the class teacher. His task is then to find intelligent 
occupations in harmony with the proclivities of each group. 
The essay form as a means of self-expression is rarely 
natural to more than the small, literary-minded minority 
in a class. For most it means weary drudgery and the 
expenditure of blood’and tears for very meagre results. 
More congenial pursuits and more natural forms of ex- 
pression can easily be devised, and as long as real work is 
being self-imposed, real difficulties being faced, and con- 
structive imagination is being evoked for their surmount- 
ing, the work of education is proceeding apace. That one 
child uses a pen while another prefers a hammer and glue 
is quite beside the point. The tasks allotted the groups 
will not be completed simultaneously, but with the larger 
groups it is better to work according to a tentative pro- 
gramme drawn up previously. Suggestions for further 
elaboration inevitably crop up as the work develops. 
In addition to the group activities, which occupy pupils 
throughout the lesson series, a definite amount of text-book 
reading should be set every week. 

With the ground thus prepared, the part to be played by 
the oral lesson in the term’s work must be considered. No 
lesson in which the class are passive listeners is adequate. 
In the oral lesson the class should be more active mentally 
than at any other time. Their thoughts are to be paraded 
and challenged, their observations generalized, their 
contrasts and comparisons heightened by sharing with 
the group. The text-book is for the time to be abandoned 
and contact made with contemporary records and first- 
hand evidence. Every lesson will be an exercise in 
strenuous historical thinking, at once invigorating and 
exhausting ; exhausting because it demands such sustained 
and active participation on the part of the learner, in- 
vigorating in that it sends him back with new zest and 
wider vision to the old tasks. Among the topics most 
readily admitting of this kind of treatment are : 


i. The roads and canals. 
ii. The Agrarian revolution. 
iii. The factory system. 
iv. Shaftesbury and the mines. 
v. The growth of towns. 
vi. Parliamentary reform. 
vii. Educational progress. 


Having decided upon the topics our next task is to 
introduce the class to the period in a lesson which will 
awaken enthusiasm, sound the key-note of the whole 

(Continued on page 418) 
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series, and give a definite point of view from which other 
and subsequent lessons can be judged. First and last 
impressions count more than any others. That fact is the 
writer’s only excuse for burdening these pages with full 
teaching notes on an introductory: lesson that has enjoyed 
a fair measure of success in a number of Birmingham 
schools. 


APPARATUS REQUIRED 
(a) A population map of England in the C18 and C2o. 
(Wall map published by Philips.) 
(b) Various pairs of pictures. (Published by Pictorial 
Education and suitable for class purposes.) 
i. Road scene, C18 and C20. 
ii. Shipping, C18 and Cz2o. 
‘ili. Town life, C18 and C2o. 
iv. Country life, C18 and C20. 


INTRODUCTION.—The idea of revolution. (Blackboard and 

Questioning.) 

Write revolution on b.b. What simpler word is it derived 
from? What is the meaning of revolve ? What are the 
results of turning ? 

What revolutions have you heard of in your history ? 
Classify answers into Bloody and Silent. We are now going 
to talk about one of the most important and most un- 
noticed. 


STEP I.—PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF REVOLUTION. 

(Map study.) 

Look at these maps. What’s the date of this one? of 
that ? What do they represent ? Where are most of the 
people in (i) ? in (ii) ? 

What has happened since 1700. England has turned 
topsy-turvy, i.e. a revolution. 


Time line to show rapidity of increase. 


Now I want you to cast your minds back to 1066. What 
happened then? What great book had he compiled ? 
What was it about ? From this we can make a guess at the 
population of England. What is it to-day ? 


lO Millions. 


q. OAS 
J. Mhios 


na Roo Roo ed - (Fao “vo ro ‘boo (200 . 


STEP JI.—WuHY SHOULD THE POPULATION INCREASE SO 
RAPIDLY ? (Apparatus.) 


i. What the maps tell us. 

Where are the centres of population? Name 
some of the great towns. What kind of towns are 
Liverpool, Cardiff, Hull, Southampton, London ? 
What is their general business ? 

How is it carried on ? 

ii. Shipping. 

Compare illustrations of wind-jammer and steamer 
to show steamer larger, swifter, surer. How has 
this altered the volume of trade ? What drove the 
sailing ship through the water? Who furled, &c., 
the sails, i.e. man power. What propels the modern 
ship? Engines, machinery. 

iii. Similarly with other pictures. 

Looms, hand wheels; mechanical reapers, scythes ; 
railways, horses; sky-scrapers, tenements. 

In all man has been replaced by machinery. 
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STEP IIJ.—RECAPITULATION. (Questioning.) 

Changes in the population leading to the definition of the 
industrial revolution as the replacement of man by 
machinery. 

Link with coming lessons. 

This upheaval was not accomplished without much 
suffering. How certain sections of the community were 
affected we shall see in later lessons. 


EXERCISES 
Class Work. 
i. Study in your text-books Marten & Carter, vol. IV, 
PP. 92-95. 
ii. Draw in your notebooks the population maps used 
in the lesson. 


Group Work. 
i. Commence the construction of a time line illustrating 
the period 1750—1930. 
ii. Commence the collection of pictures illustrating : 
(a) The development of Railways, 1750—1930. 
(b) The development of Steamboats, 1750-1930. 
(c) The development of Road Traffic, 1750-1930. 
(d) The development of Machinery, 1750-1930. 


iii. Construct a chart illustrating diagrammatically : 
(a) The increase in population for England, 1750- 
1930. 
(b) The increase in population for Home Town, 
1750-1930. 
Individual Work. 


The more literary minded will be asked to deliver 
lecturettes on Stephenson, Watt, Priestley, Brindley, 
Macadam, &c. 


Subsequent lessons would develop along similar lines. 
From the population maps referred to in the first lesson, 
from reminiscences of Tom Brown’s first journey to Rugby, 
and Noyes’ Highwaymen, from pictures of the Rocket and 
the latest giant of the L. & N.E.R., the story of the triumph 
of railway and canal would be painted graphically and 
unorthodoxly. As exercises the class would trace on a 
cyclostyled blank map the roads the Romans built and 
the towns Elizabeth knew. In a fresh colour they could 
superpose the main railway lines of to-day and the mush- 
room towns of the nineteenth century. The resultant 
contrast would be provocative of reflection. For the third 
lesson an enlarged and coloured plan of a typical village 
site, as given in Trevelyan’s History of England, and a 
comparison of the system of farming that then obtained 
with the system of to-day, would lead to an appreciation 
of the work of ‘‘ Turnip ’’ Townshend and Coke of Holkham. 
Statistics about the weight of oxen, sheep and pigs, the 
acreage under arable and pasture, and the excellent illus- 
trations in Vol. IV of Marten and Carter’s histories would 
give reality to the lesson. The next two lessons in the 
series present unrivalled opportunities for document 
study. The teacher would select and cyclostyle passages 
from the reports of the Royal Commissioners that show 
how widespread were the evils in factory and mine. He 
could support the children’s discoveries by quoting con- 
temporary poetry like “ The Song of the Shirt,” or “ The 
Cry of the Children,” and finally indicate, again from the 
actual text of the Acts, what steps the Government of the 
day took to remedy the evils. A visit to a neighbouring 
model factory like Bournville would clinch the lessons and 
unobtrusively point a moral. 

The lesson on the growth of towns will probably be 
best approached by studying the development of the 
nearest industrial area. Most large towns show a char- 
acteristic ‘‘ ring ’’ development. In the city centre lies the 
business and shopping area. This is usually surrounded 
by a ring of slums erected in the last century, while en- 
circling the poorer dwellings sprawls villadom or some 

(Continued on page 416) 
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developed town-planning region. In favoured areas the 
record in brick and stone will provide opportunities for 
studies in civics and local history. At least the contrast 
of the products of uncontrolled jerry building and rational 
planning will be displayed, and the necessity for Chadwick’s 
reforms pointed. The election at Eatanswill and the 
memories of the last parliamentary election will form the 
introduction to the lesson on the extension of the franchise. 
Macaulay’s letter to his friend Ellis will show how high 
feeling ran in 1832, the preamble to the bill translated into 
cartography depicts how unjust parliamentary repre- 
sentation was, while the parliamentary returns for the 
election immediately following each reform bill reveal 
the spread of democracy. These returns permit of dia- 
grammatic and symbolical summary by the class in a 
variety of ways. Extracts from “ Oliver Twist,” “ Nicholas 
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Nickleby,” and “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” a few old 
text-books that grandmother used, and a cautious glimpse 
at the nearest black-listed school, should furnish material 
enough for the last but one of our lesson series. In the 
winding-up lesson our object would be to review the whole 
series with the help of the time chart the pupils have made 
and the illustrations they have collected. By comparing 
the harnessing of steam in 1800 with the development of 
the internal combustion engine in 1900, and the harnessing 
of the tides and rivers to do man’s work to-day where coal 
was used a hundred years ago, the industrial revolution 
will be seen to be a present and active movement still 
shaping our destinies. The pupils will leave school with 
eyes awakened to the significance of the world they are 
entering and will see present institutions lit by the whis- 
pering past with its manifold and mysterious message. 


Classical Studies in the Higher Certificate 
NOTES ON AUTHORS AND EDITORS 
By G. M. SarGEAUNT, M.A., Marlborough 


HE portions of Greek and Latin literature from which 
candidates have to select, include the representative 
classical authors and fit in easily with the rest of the year’s 
reading in a sixth form. If there is any narrowness, it is in 
the list of Roman poets, where we think parts of Propertius, 
Catullus and Ovid might be more frequently allowed, 
though it is always permissible for a school to offer a special 
book with the Board’s sanction. 

Of the Latin prose writers in this year’s prescribed books, 
the first two Philippic Orations have been recently edited 
by J. D. Denniston, on the basis of the Oxford text. They 
are divided also into half papers, and though there is great 
discrepancy in length between the two speeches, the 
second Philippic is far the best to take, as it contains all 
the best qualities of Ciceronian style and eloquence. There 
is no suitable edition of Livy VIII, but Book IX has been 
frequently edited ; Anderson’s in the Cambridge University 
Press is the most recent. It is a good book to offer, con- 
taining admirable examples of Livy’s style as well as the 
attractive digression on the genius of Alexander the Great. 
There is no lack of editions of Terence’s two plays which 
again divide into two portions, wisely, we think, for most 
teachers except fanatical Terentians find one play in a 
term’s work enough. Tacitus’ Histories are obtainable 
cheaply in Godley’s edition (Macmillan), and teachers who 
know German will find Heraeus’ edition in Teubner’s 
series an excellent companion and fund of information. 
There is no brief and competent history of this period. 
Bury’s “ Early Roman Empire ” is too long, unless the 
form is also offering this period in Roman history, when it 
is the only possible book. A plain, balanced account of the 
empire, down to Marcus Aurelius, disregarding the scandals 
and fictions of Suetonius and Tacitus, as well as the de- 
pravity of certain ‘‘sets’’ in Rome, is urgently needed 
for school use. 

Horace and Virgil are the two poets. The editions by 
Page, Palmer and Wilkins of Horace, by Page and Sidgwick 
of Virgil, are well established school books. We wish that 
the two thousandth anniversary of Virgil’s birth might be 
celebrated in solid fashion by an edition of his poems, 
containing the best results of modern scholarship. Such a 
work would probably have to be done by collaboration. 
Of recent appreciations of Virgil’s art, Glover’s large book, 
and Mackail’s slighter essay in the “ Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome Series,” contain much that is of value. No 
doubt this year will see a large output of essays on the 
poet. 

In the list of Greek authors, the Septem and the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus have been edited in Macmillan’s 
“Classical Series,” respectively by Verrall and Sikes and 
Wynne-Willson. For Sophocles (Philoctetes, Trachiniae) 


the abridged Jebb is suitable for form use, while the teacher 
will naturally use the larger edition. Presumably the exam- 
iners will use Pearson’s text in the O.C.T., which differs in 
many points from Jebb’s, so that readings will have to be 
controlled and discussed. Euripides’ Electra, a half paper 
with the Trachiniae, has been edited by Keene, but this 
edition is expensive and a form must be content with Murray's 
text. The latter’s translation with its brief and interesting 
introduction and notes might also be generally used. The 
portion of Homer can be best studied in the second volume 
of Leaf and Bayfield’s or Monro’s edition. The relevant 
volume of Leaf’s large work is out of print. As general 
reading on the Homeric poems there is Murray’s “ Rise of 
the Greek Epic,” some essays in Mackail’s “ Greek Poetry,” 
and Jebb’s introduction. Here again we feel the need of a 
larger handbook to Homeric study, something in the 
manner of Finsler, but not quite so extensive. The speeches 
of Demosthenes are very capably edited by Sandys (Mac- 
millan) and by Matheson and Abbott (Oxford). The former 
is the ampler edition, but the Oxford one may be more 
suitable for form use. The historical background can be 
best obtained from Pickard Cambridge’s Demosthenes, 
and the ordinary histories, Bury and more recently 
Robinson, give adequate but scattered résumés. 
Thucydides III, the hardest of all the books, will well 
repay close study, and the form which masters it for 
examination is to be congratulated ; no other single book 
gives a better idea of Post-Periclean Athens and of Greece 
in general during the Peloponnesian War. Marchant has 
edited it for Macmillans and Spratt in the Pitt Press Series. 
The latter is the fuller edition, marked by Spratt’s careful 
and accurate knowledge. There are some good pages 
on part of Book III in  Cornford’s ‘* Thucydides 
Mythistoricus.”’ 


THE INGOLDSBY MEMORIAL.—lIt is proposed to place a bronze 
memorial tablet upon the house in Burgate, Canterbury, where 
the Rev. Richard Harris Barham, the writer of the Legends. 
first saw light on December 6, 1788. Amidst all the memorials 
in historic Canterbury no memorial exists at present of this 
great and good man, who has brought the priceless gift of 
laughter to so many of his countrymen. ‘“ Ingoldsby ” lovers 
who wish to be associated with this national memorial are asked 
to send subscriptions to Lord Northbourne, R.E., R.B.A,, 
care of The City Treasurer’s Office, Dane John, Canterbury. 
The names of all subscribers will be placed in an album and 
retained in the birthplace. Should sufficient funds allow, it may 
be possible also to place a memorial in the public Dane John 
Gardens. The Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s (of which Barham 
was a Minor Canon) has kindly promised to unveil the memorial 
on September 25 next. An invitation will be sent to all 
subscribers. 
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PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 
Headmaster Tynecastle Technical and Commercial School. Formerly Head 
of the English Department, Boroughmuir Secondary School, Edinburgh. 
A notable book by a brilliant English Scholar, and one who has the gift of investing even this generally disliked 
subject with intense interest. A book every teacher of English should make sure of examining before selecting 
a new handbook on Grammar. 
The exercises are based mainly on the everyday needs and recreations of the pupil. 


The grammatical terms employed are in substantial agreement with the recommendations of the Committee 
on Grammatical Terminology. The author has gleaned many useful hints from the Memoranda of the Assistant 
Masters’ Association on the Teaching of English and from the various reports of the Board of Education. 


232 Pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each Is. 6d. 


We invite every Teacher of English to become acquainted with 
this epoch-making book. It is essentially modern in its outlook. 


INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By Dr. ALLAN. 
Many teachers who gave such a kindly welcome to “ Practical English ” “ Advanced Practical English ” have asked for 
a companion volume for younger classes. In response to this demand “ ia ee Practical English ” here makes its bow to 


those youthful students whom the surprises which lurk in words never fail to charm. Young explorers of sounds, from the age of 
ten onwards, bayet found these excursions into our daily speech both helpful and amusing ; and even spelling has lost some of its 
terrors when it has become a game. 

For Forms I, II, and III. 104 pages. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH ADVANCED PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
By Dr. ALLAN. By Dr. ALLAN. 


This volume continues the Exercises in self-expression that 


The most interesting and instructive book of English Exercises 
a r neato ee | ema emp ea 
of the most important schools. that regular practice is given in every form of written test. 


For Forms III and IV. 128 pages. Cloth Boards. 1s. 9d. | For Forms IV, V, and VI. 192 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 
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The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the 
Human Interest—the Lives of the People—the Environment in which they lived down the ages. Every 
is profusely illustrated from contemporary sources and by specially drawn illustrations. 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END OF THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE 


THE MIDDLE AGES, —-1485 EARLY 19th CENTURY, 1689-1832 
By E. H. DANCE, M.A., By W. H. MCHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 
Papal Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester, 
Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 256 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 9d.. 


240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 4d. 
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By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. By A. BIRNIE, M.A., 
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General Education: Culture or Books ? 


By Jack Hoop PHILLIPS 


S is so often pointed out, very little that is taught in 

the secondary schools is of utilitarian value. Reading, 

writing and arithmetic are, but they are properly the 

occupation of primary schools ; swimming and French are, 

so are commercial subjects. The greater part of the time- 

table is defended on the ground that it is “ general educa- 
tion,” of humanist value. 

Now, when as a nation we are experimenting on a vast 
scale with a new conception of post-primary schools, 
unfettered by university certificates, for children from 11 
to 15, would appear to be a fitting moment to examine 
the basis of the humanism in our schools. 

Can there be any defence for the “ humanist” aim ? 
In theory the aim is to make subtle appreciation of the 
arts part of the education for life, the arts being the ex- 
pression of all that has been most keenly felt by man. In 
so far as art is a search for the ideals of truth and beauty, 
a humanist education is an apprenticeship for a life devoted 
to the search of truth and beauty. But since the only 
thing that is real, and matters to an individual, about a 
work of art, is the individual’s reaction to it, it would seem 
that any conscious training in appreciation is doomed to 
failure; and that education should confine itself to the 
necessary, the vocational and the useful. Many hold that 
view. But since the great artists are super-men, it is 
obvious that the expression of their emotions and ideas may 
not have a direct, instantaneous appeal to lesser men, 
and it follows that lesser men must take the trouble to tune 
their emotions to a higher pitch, or in other words cultivate 
their tastes. No one can be expected to appreciate a sonata 
who has not first appreciated simpler forms of music. The 
result of infinite pains on the part of an artist cannot be 
appreciated without effort. The educationist’s difficulty 
is not that appreciation cannot be trained—the child’s 
appreciation of food and humour come gradually—but 
that school implies compulsion and doing things by 
numbers ; methods which may be necessary when instilling 
the bare physical and mental necessities of civilized life, 
but which scarcely seem conducive to the tender growth 
of a sensitive appreciation of the fine arts. 

For the purpose, however, of this article, let us assume 
that the humanist aim in education is a practicable one, 
and examine the media. We may grant this hypothesis, 
either on the plea that, since our towns are ugly, our dress 
is drab, and our amusements are tawdry, we do not care 
to risk’ that our children should be left alone to search for 
the avenue of the muses, or else on Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
plea that schools must exist ‘“‘to keep children out of 
mischief; mischief meaning for the most part worrying 
the grown-ups.” 

In our secondary schools, as both teachers and laymen 
never cease to point out, artistic training—apart from 
“art lessons,” usually despised, and the school play, 
usually a Shakespeare recitation—is entirely dependent on 
books. Of all the arts, literature is the one that is really 
known in English schools. Music is too often an “extra,” 
except for hymns; so are drawing and painting. Why 
this colossal preponderance of literature in a humanist 
scheme, in a general education for the art of living our 
leisure hours ? Neither the end in view nor the professional 
needs of the teacher can account for it. 

Books do not and should not employ the most part of 
most men’s leisure time. The Renaissance ideal gentleman 
was a blend of courtier, scholar, poet or musician, and 
soldier. The old public schools carry on the courtier 
element, for which they are criticized as snobs, and they 
have substituted more modern and less destructive forms 
of sport for the Elizabethan buccaneering and foreign 
service. Broadly speaking, however, English secondary 
education is one of books: ‘‘ school ’’ to a boy means the 
place of his books. Now, although schoolmasters are 


engaged in a never ceasing conflict of will, trying to impose 
these books on the boys, both parties to the fight know that 
too much of books can be bad. That is why the one despises 
and the other fears for the ‘‘ bookworms,’’ the few boys, 
that is, who fall in with the system. Their fellows look 
upon them as one might look on beings with some loath- 
some disease; their masters fear that too much reading 
will destroy their power of discrimination, or make them 
conceited, or able to ask difficult questions, or possibly 
ruin their health or sanity. Nature abhors a bookworm. 
Perhaps if our present humanist education were more 
efficient and therefore produced more bookworms, or if it 
produced the number of schoolboy suicides that some conti- 
nental schools produce, we should change it. 

Great literature remains a great fine art, and ability to 
commune with the great minds of all time a priceless 
possession ; but, quite apart from the important fact that 
we use the wrong books, it is unnatural and absurd to 
educate all children by books to the exclusion of other 
arts, which have a wider appeal, a more lasting social 
value, and which are better educational instruments. In 
these days when reading has become almost a reflex action, 
and even writing is becoming a universal disease, and 
when travel and film-going have made certain reading 
less necessary, the case against books becomes stronger. 
Lord Eustace Percy, speaking at a conference recently, 
said, ‘‘ your purpose should be not to create or stimulate 
the habit of reading, for that habit nearly every one in the 
country has got very badly, and a very curious habit it is. 
The greatest mental opiate in the world is to carry the eye 
along a series of printed lines, and the habit of reading in 
that sense is becoming one of the greatest dangers of the 
present moment.” 

Why should a “ general education,” a humanist training 
for life, be confined to books? Is it because it is really 
more urgent for the individual and the nation that every 
one should be capable of enjoying literature (supposing 
the present system worked) than that they should be 
capable of enjoying music ? 

Music has a more fundamental appeal; a fact we all 
acknowledge to be true when dealing with children under 
eleven, young men and maidens, soldiers, theatre-goers, 
church-goers, in fact every one except post-primary school 
children. Music has a more fundamental appeal because 
it has a more physical appeal, a more active one than 
literature. It has a stronger sex appeal, in the wide sense of 
‘“ purposive ” and “creative.” At the same time music 
has a more spiritual appeal. ‘‘ Music,” writes Sir Henry 
Hadow, “‘ comes more nearly to its own when it stirs, and 
turns to finer issue, the natural emotions of the human 
soul, for here its creative activity begins to be more cer- 
tainly apparent: but it reaches to the very topmost peak 
of its beauty and power in the act of sheer divine creation 
when form and content, emotion and expression are at 
once absorbed and transfigured by the power of the 
immanent spirit.” The appeal of literature, on the other 
hand, is to some degree an appeal to ripe scholarship, and 
to emotions unfelt in childhood or adolescence. 

We are always told that our general education is “ for 
our leisure time.’’ How docs music compare with literature 
with this end in view ? It is unquestionably of more social 
value. Dancing is the universal match-maker and song the 
universal expression of emotion. The book-lover too easily 
becomes a bookworm and a hermit, and brings no contn- 
bution to the general cultural welfare. But music in a 
provincial English town is a rare thing. It is an “ extra” 
as it is at school, expensive to obtain, and then only 
appreciated by half of the few who do pay. Only to a minute 
degree does the most social of the arts really form part of 
the average Englishman's life. It is pleasant to think of 

(Continued on page 420) 
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A carefully co-ordinated series of Books 

covering the syllabuses of the School Cer- 

tificate Examinations in Mathematics and 
Science. 


PITMAN’S 


SCHOOL 


CERTIFICATE 
SERIES 


HESE new text-books are thoroughly 
modern in conception, and incorporate 
the latest approved methods of teaching the 
various subjects in regard to the examiners’ 
requirements. In most cases an elementary 
knowledge of the subject is assumed, but 
important principles and laws are briefly 
explained in order to make the books as 
complete as possible for reference and study. 
Miscellaneous examples and test questions 
are numerous throughout the books. 


The following books ave at present included in 
the Series. Answers to the examples are in- 
cluded in the books with the exception of 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Trigonometry, in 
which cases editions with or withoul answers are 
available. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
By W. F. F. SHEaRCROFT, B.Sc., A.I.C., and 
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Answers, each 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. 
By G. W. SprIGGS, M.Sc. F.C.P. 4s. With 
Answers, 5s. 


GEOMETRY. 
By F. F. Potter, M.A., B.Sc., and DENHAM 
LARRETT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
By J. J. Watton, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. With 
Answers, 48. 


CHEMISTRY. By W. R. Anperson, M.Sc. 
4s. 6d. 
HEAT. By C. N. Lewis, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 


LIGHT. By W. H. Hew't, B.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
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the possibilities of a generation of music-lovers. There 
might be a revival of creative work in English music 
unequalled since the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and no one will deny that we have greater need of this 
than we have of swelling the ranks of writers. At least we 
might expect a revival of our lost or decayed musical 
pastimes, and an introduction of good music to our dance 
halls and tea-houses. 

Not only would our schools be fulfilling a more urgent 
social need if the monopoly of books were withdrawn, but 
they would—from the professional point of view—be 
working in a medium with much greater hopes of success. 
I will quote from an essay of Mr. Basil de Selincourt on 
“ The English Secret ’’: ‘‘ So far as we are aware, it is not 
recognized in English secondary education that the portals 
of experience are the eye and the ear; and that for the 
development and refinement of these senses, the gateways 
through which all wisdom must pass, there is in each case 
an art, an art ancillary to literature, and at once easier and 
more obviously educational because of its more direct 
appeal to instinctive physical responses.” The writer 
refers to music and the plastic arts, and continues : ‘‘ Music, 
particularly, in some respects the most elusive of the arts, 
furnishes the quickest approach to the conscious appre- 
ciation of all artistic effect ; for while its mechanics are of 
mathematical simplicity and beauty (and an ideal educa- 
tional instrument on that account), their meaning and 
value appear only when they are practically applied ; they 
require us to take our part in various easy activities in 
which artistic quality makes itself felt from the first.” 

Again, is it really better that the post-primary schools 
should make sure (supposing they can) that most of our 
children can write essays on Spencer, Milton and Words- 
worth than that they should be helped to a subtle appre- 
ciation of the drama, not only one of the oldest and greatest 
of the arts, or combination of arts, but a more living, and 
again a more social art than literature? By drama I 
mean both acting and appreciation, and not scholarly 
study of annotated text-books. Its claims to be con- 
sidered as a companion to literature in a “ humanist ” 
education are similar to the threefold claims of music. 

The theatre takes up a good deal of a citizen’s leisure 
time. At present it is becoming another opiate like reading. 
Very few men have cultivated anything approaching a 
subtle judgment of the drama. Men follow blindly the 
egoistical banalities of critics and are only capable of the 
most insipid comment themselves, or else they go merely 
to see the pyjama scenes. Humanists want us to make 
better use of our leisure, dramatists need a more inspiring 
public. 

The appeal is in all of us to some degree; we all “ go 
to a show.” The study of religion will prove the edu- 
cational value of the art. The central act of the Catholic 
Church for example, is in itself a sacred play, or a sacred 
opera. To the faithful at Mass, the actions convey infinitely 
more than mere words. Apart from this great drama, the 
Church uses other dramatic forms, such as processions 
and ‘* pardons.” Even the -auto-da-f? of the Inquisition 
was carried out in dramatic form. 

Both music and drama have at least equal claim to 
literature to be the foundation of any scheme of general 
education, or education for life or for leisure. 

If once we could rid ourselves of the idea that an edu- 
cation in art means a study of books, we should be free to 
think without prejudice. But we have been brought up 
on books. How many schoolmasters who lead a miserable 
life with some apparently barbarian fifth-form, and who 
spend their energies in school in trying to force literature 
on them, would not realize, if they were honest, that those 
boys should be doing something with their hands ? They 
should be doing something with their hands, not because 
that would be more ‘‘ useful” in a vocational sense, but 
because they would be receiving a liberal education that 
appealed to them; they would be creating. Often a boy 
wins a “ hobby prize ’’ with some piece of work designed 
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and executed with art and unsparing care, and with con- 
siderably more of both than is shown by the winner of an 
“essay prize.” 

Manual work has a poor place in so many schools because 
its advocates support it on “‘ utilitarian ” grounds, and that 
word to educationists is as a red rag to a bull. If its sup- 
porters made out the true case for it, that it is non-utili- 
tarian and non-vocational but creative and artistic, some 
of the most cultured of headmasters might welcome it, 
not as an extra or a despised alternative for philistines, 
barbarians and half-wits, but as work as real and valuable 
as book-lore. It is true that not all boys like manual work, 
but a stronger case could be made out nowadays for 
making it compulsory for the born scholar, than can be 
made for making ‘‘ advanced literature ’’ compulsory for 
boys who hate books. Not only are handicrafts as satis- 
fying a form of leisure in after-life as reading, but in the 
schoolboy-stage one can go farther in the beginning of 
creative work. No boy can write a real poem, or a play, 
or even an original essay or story; he has not had the 
emotional experience, he has not met many types, and he 
has never mixed with people with his own body and mind 
unfettered by home influence and school rules. Less 
spiritual equipment is necessary for manual work and the 
plastic arts. 

Our object, is not, of course, to suggest the total abolition 
of the study of literature in school, but merely the con- 
sideration of it in truer perspective. Boys like a certain 
amount of reading. We have abundant proof that a boy 
who has a talent for, or an interest in, a subject will find 
out what he wants. It is often difficult to stop children 
reading at home. Many a genius has taught himself in 
his spare time, and most boys have to learn some of the 
most difficult secrets of nature unaided. 

Wireless, which is a subject quite beyond the compre- 
hension of most of the present generation of literary school- 
masters, is easily mastered by the most (so-called) brain- 
less of schoolboys unaided. We so easily slip into the 
error of classifying scientific pursuits as being merely 
mechanical. It is no more mechanical a task to master 
the facts of some scientific hobby than it is to master the 
principles of English composition or French grammar. 
It is no more mechanical to make a model or a wireless set 
than it is to do most exercises in English composition. It 
is no less creative and imaginative to be able to take, 
develop and print an artistic photograph than it is to 
answer’ school certificate questions on Macbeth. Nor 
is it any more utilitarian but rather less so, seeing that a 
pass in Shakespeare in school certificate is at present a 
necessary qualification for so many clerkships and garage 
apprenticeships. 

The fact is that we can force, and if necessary must 
force, children to learn reading, writing and arithmetic if 
they won't do it from motives of curiosity and self-preser- 
vation; but when it comes to getting them to appreciate 
truth and beauty, honestly and spontaneously, we can only 
do it if we have their sympathy. We can cram them for 
examinations on literature, we can easily impart a hatred 
of books, we can less easily impart a hypocritical “ appre- 
ciation ” in those whose sympathy we have not won; but 
that is the very antithesis of all that a ‘‘ liberal education ”’ 
seeks to do. Let the schools, instead of putting all their 
faith in books consider the claims, for the individual boy, 
the school and society, of the other fine arts, especially 
music and drama, and of the handicrafts. 

Further, is it necessary that children should always be 
made fo look back, when considering art ? In religion and 
in science they are encouraged to look forward, and that is 
probably why those boys who cannot find their ideals 
nowadays in religion find them in science. Why not in art? 

Whatever misgivings the conservative may have, what- 
ever prejudices we may all have against the magnates of 
Los Angeles, the cinema is the coming popular art, or else 
the coming universal drug. As a branch of the dramatic 

(Continued on page 422) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FROM 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST 


A CLASS-BOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. With Maps, Genealogies, Chronologics 
and Index. In One Volume, 6g, Or in Three Parts: 


Part I. S800to 1494. Qs. 6d. 


By Part II. 1494 to 1703. 2s. 6d. 
Part III. 1763 to 1914. 2s. 6d. 
A. D. IN NES Written on a scale corresponding to that of the recognized text-books of British History 


which are in most general use in schools ; that is to say, it seeks to present a survey of the 
framework of the story of Europe covering eleven centuries in the compass of a single 
volume, which can, nevertheless, be conveniently issued in three separate parts. 

“ A well-proportioned story, ably and attractively written, always interesting and containing a feature 
that we specially like, little character sketches of men of the times in a sentence or two, or sometimes even 
in a word or two."’— The Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


A PROGRESSIVE HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 
Part I. Early Days to 1485. 1s. 9d. 


Part II. 1485 to 1714. 1s. 9d. 
Part III. 1714 to 1928. 2s. 
By This provides a course in British History covering three years, in which the detail and 
the difficulty of the matter increase as the pupil grows older. It thus avoids the necessity 
JOHN LORD of using two or three different publications of varying ditticulty and ensures continuity 


of treatment. The book is designed for the lower and middle forms of Secondary Schoolis, 
but can be used equally well for the same age groups in Central or Elementary Schools. 
Various devices have been adopted to arouse the interest of the pupils, especially in Part I. 
where the paragraph headings have been cast in the form of questions. Other features 
are a full treatment of the history of Scotland and Ireland, a detailed account of social 
and economic history, frequent time charts and illustrative diagrams. 


By A SECOND FRENCH READER. With 20 full-page illustrations. 3s. 


This reader is intended for pupils of about 12 or 13 vears of age who have already done 
M. W. M U RRAY a vear’s work in French. The lessons are suitable for use with any grammar and any method 
and of teaching. The matter is mature enough to interest pupils of the age mentioned, but the 
treatment has been made as simple as possible. Only the commonest irregular verb parts 
E. CASATI are used, and highly idiomatic constructions are avoided. The forty-two lessons contain 
stories of adventure, descriptions of visits to Paris, accounts of historical events and famous 

Frenchmen, and six poems. A complete vocabulary is included. 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN COURSE. 3s. 6d. 


This course, consisting of fifty lessons, embraces three years’ study, and fully covers 
the ground required for the School Certificate. Practical exercises, based on lines required 
for this and other examinations, are given, Grammatical rules are made as concise as possible, 
and, if necessary, explained. A “caution ” and other danger-signals are given to prevent 
a breach of such rules, and every encouragement is provided for the pupil to avoid likely 


By pitfalls. Revision Lessons are set at convenient stages. A full English-German Vocabulary 
is included. 
S. TI N DALL DEUTSCHE MÄRCHEN UND SAGEN. 2s. 6d. Beinga First German Reading Book. 


This reader consists of twenty-one stories, and is suitable for second-year pupils. Most 
of the stories are taken from quite a modern source, and are probably unknown to most 
German teachers in Great Britain. The subject-matter will be found of considerable interest 
to young pupils. Several of them are of a humorous nature, Footnotes are given where 
the English rendering is likely to cause dithculty or the German is idiomatic, These also 
contain grammatical and other references which should be found useful and instructive. 
The book is printed in German script and a full vocabulary is provided. 


GEOMETRY TEST PAPERS. ls. 3d. each. With or without Answers. 


By This volume has been prepared for use as a collection of fifty revision papers, and includes 


W. G. BORCHARDT questions on the ordinary school course as far as sinilarity. The papers contain Numerical 


and Construction Problems in addition to Riders. 


A SELECTION OF NARRATIVE VERSE. 2s. 


Contains forty-five narrative poems, both long and short, from every period from Chaucer 


OGomplied by to Grenfell, and represents most of these interests that are to be found in stories--romancee, 
C J p fighting, patriotism, adventure, mystery, piety, pathos and humour. The longer pieces 
s ° OWER include Saint George and the Dragon (from Spenser's Faerie Queene), Deloraine’s Ride (trom 


Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel), a large part of Tennyson's Gareth and Lynette, as well as 
The Ancient Mariner, The Battle of the Lake Regillus, and Sohrab and Rustum. 


Messrs. Rivington will be glad to know of any one who would like to have their 
Complete Educational List sent to them, and any information about the books in tt. 


RIVINGTONS: 34 King Street, Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C.2 
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and artistic, or of the handicrafts teaching of school, the 
film might well play a part in education. The educational 
possibilities of composing, acting and making a film are 
immense. Again, the future generation would grow up 
with some ideas which would help to form the canons of 
popular appreciation of the film; and so help to save this 
art—endowed as no other art has been, by pure com- 
mercialism—from remaining an opiate. Incidentally, too, 
it would enrich those precious hours of leisure the liberal 
educationists talk about, and which people will still 
continue to spend largely in picture palaces, however 
teachers may think to ‘' save ” them by books. 

If changes such as these are ever made, and music, the 
drama, the film-play and handicrafts are allowed to share 
the place of books in the liberal side of a modern curriculum, 
they will fail as books have failed, if they are undertaken 
in the same narrow-minded way. Sir Richard Terry in a 
recent article hinted at the danger. ‘‘ It is unfortunate,” he 


said, ‘‘ that at the school-going stage there is so much un- 
sympathetic ‘ grown-up’ intervention. The child is sup- 
posed to be ‘ in the raw stage,’ and under the necessity of 
instruction from adults. When they don’t appreciate 
Beethoven they are said to be unmusical. Put in terms of 
literature it amounts to this: you force them to read Milton 
at an age when they ought to be reading ‘Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales,’ or the ‘ Jungle Book.’ ” 

It may be that mass-teaching of appreciation in any 
form of art is impossible, and that when the time comes 
when ever more boys are attending post-primary schools 
compulsorily (‘‘ to give them all the same chance in life ’’) 
it will be found even harder than it is now to get any further 
than to impart a stereotyped block of information plus a 
possible modicum of artificial, snobbish appreciation. But 
we must hope otherwise. It is often said that Christianity 
has never yet been tried; the same might be said of 
humanist education in English schools. 


Correspondence 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS AND TERMS 


When the question was discussed in your columns as to 
holidays and their length, I ventured to quote the custom of 
this country in favour of a two-term, rather than of a three-term 
year. 

Your paragraph in the April number of the Journal moves 
me to a repetition of the plea for a ‘ return to the old half- 
years.” So many experiments are made on behalf of education 
that it would be interesting to have a trial made of the “ old 
system ” ; results could be tabulated and a scientific conclusion 
formed as to whether boys and masters are really more worn 
out at the end of eighteen or nineteen weeks, than after twelve 
or thirteen. 

If the shorter period produces such tremendous brain weari- 
ness, is it not due to the unnecessary spurt at the end of each 
term to cope with oncoming examinations ? 

Is there not a parallel in athletics ? Will it not be easier for 
a boy to run in one day two half-mile races instead of four 
quarters ? 

If the half-year can be managed in a country such as this, 
why not in England ? We do a respectable amount of work— 
excellent average of passes in Cambridge Locals, in addition 
the usual school concerts, sports, cricket, football. 


Belgrano Day School, J. E. GREEN. 


Buenos Aires. 


ESTIMATING PLACES FOR FORMS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


I remember that when I was at school, I twice obtained the 
form prize, although there was another boy in the form who 
really deserved it more. I was then a mathematics and science 
specialist and these two subjects were able to counterbalance 
my inability in other subjects. The boy who I feel ought to have 
had the prize, was a good all-round boy who had considerable 
ability in French as well as in mathematics and science. In 
addition to this, there are many who complain that the present 
methods of awarding some university scholarships place too 
high a premium on early specialization. It is clear, I think, 
that these two problems will have a common solution. 

In my efforts to find a better method for estimating places 
for forms and scholarships (t.e. one that would help the all- 
round boy but not the specialist), I found that multiplying the 
marks for the different subjects, instead of adding them, would 
have the desired effect. 

Mathematically expressed, the usual method is to find the 
sum of all terms of the form np, where »=number of periods 
per week spent on the subject and p=per cent gained in the 
examination, t.e. ap. The new system would be to find w p°”, 
1.e. the product of all terms of the form p". 

This sounds difficult to calculate; actually it is not, since, as 


a general rule, the actual value of ¥ p” need not be found—it is 
sufficient to know the order. All that is required for this is an 
ordinary mark reducer or slide rule with an extra set of home- 
made paper scales. These scales are made equal in length to the 
distance between the 1 and 100 on side scale of the mark reducer. 
The bottom mark is o and the top 1oon, and the scale is equally 
divided. The required scale is placed in the centre in place of 
the usual sliding scale, so that the top boys’ examination mark 
on the side scale coincides with the top of the home-made evenly 
divided scale. The other boys’ marks are then read off in the 
usual way and the marks from the different subjects added 
together. (A completely home-made scale that offers no difh- 
culties in its construction may be made in a few minutes—see 
the end paragraph.) 

The resulting figures are Log a r p” (where a=100f 100). 
The order given by these is clearly the same as that of w p”. 

If it is desired, Log * p” may be divided by £ p” and then, by 
reading from the scale divided into 100 equal parts back to the 
usual side scale, the value of £* ep may be found. This 


figure might furnish a very interesting percentage index of all- 
round ability, but need not be found when only form places or 
scholarships are concerned. 

The greatest drawback to the scheme is that, when explained 
in words, it appears to be so complicated that no school staff 
could be persuaded to adopt it. If, however, the scales described 
are made, it will be found that it is actually simpler to work than 
some schemes already in use. It is true that the theory is not 
very simple, but how many members of a school staff refuse to 
use the ordinary mark reducer on the ground that they do not 
understand the theoretical basis on which it is constructed ? 

A mark reducer suitable for this scheme can be made in a 
few minutes from thin cardboard, paste, a little graph paper, 
and a thin coat of varnish. It is first necessary to make the 
outer scale. Cut two pieces of the thin card 1.5 in. by 15 in. and 
paste them together to get double thickness. Now cut out eleven 
pieces 0.5 in. by 15 in. Cover three of these with graph paper so 
as to be able to use them for the sliding scales. From the others 
make two thicker pieces by pasting piles of four face to face on 
each other. Now paste the two 0.5 in. by 15 in. pieces on to the 
1.5in. by 151n. piece so as to give the main part of the scale 
with a cross section as shown in Fig. 1. Cover this also with 
graph paper. Mark the side scale by means of a table of log- 
arithms so that 1 is on the first inch line of the paper and 100 
is at the 10in. The positions of the other marks may be found 
by multiplying the logarithms by 50, eg. Log 50=1.699, 50 
will therefore be at 8.5 in. Divide the thin centre scales as 
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MATHEMATICS 


General Editor: 
PART II. NOW READY’ 


ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. (Clifton College), 
and H. C. BEAVEN, M.A. (Clifton College). 


Part I. Without Answers, 38. With Answers, 38. 6d. 
Part II. Without Answers, 38. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 
Special stress has been laid upon those parts of the 
subject which usually cause errors—such as the manipu- 
lation of brackets, the treatment of fractions preceded 
by a negative sign, and the order of operations. Revision 
sets of examples on such matters are provided, to which 
the pupils may be referred if it is found at a later stage 
that these points have not been properly grasped. 
Part II includes Gradients, Maxima and Minima, 
Purmutations and Combinations, Series, Theory of 
Quadratics, Determinants, together with a large and 
varied collection of graded Miscellaneous Examples. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF PART I. 
Pavan is an excellent introduction to the subject.’’— 


“The get-up of the book is in every way attractive.” 
Mathematical Gazette. 


P. C. UNWIN, Clifton College. 


STAGE “A” GEOMETRY 
By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 


Containing 159 Figures in the text, and 358 Exercises, 
Second edition, with or without Answers. Price 28. 


The usual ground up to Pythagoras and the first 
elementary ideas of the circle is covered, but there are 
also sections on mensuration, loci, symmetry, and 
similarity. Practical applications to map-reading, the 
flat shapes of solid objects, and the drawing of plans and 
elevations are dealt with. The treatment is light and 
practical, but the pupil is introduced to the formal 
method, there being an ever-increasing appeal to the 
reasoning faculties. Both the diagrams and the text 
reflect out of school activities. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 
* This is a delightful little book with which to introduce 
the study of Geometry.’’—The Journal of Education. 
“ The first or experimental stage in Geometry is here 
treated very fully and in an attractive manner.''— Prepar- 
atory Schools Review. 


“Mr. Gibbs is a teacher who knows his business.’’— 
A.M.A. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY 


By A. CLEMENT JONES, M.A., and H. F. NEWTON, M.A. 


(Bradford Grammar School) 


(Bradford Grammar School) 


Volume I. Numerical. Price 3s. 6d. complete, or in two parts, price 28. each. 


In this book we have tried to eliminate unnecessary initial difficulties ; for example, “ circular measure 
introduced in Parts I and II, for there is no need for it in simple mensuration questions. 


required until limits f such as that of ung 


is not 
In fact, it is never 


» and expansions are dealt with. The use of logarithms is explained in 


text-books on arithmetic and algebra: we have therefore taken a knowledge of logarithms for granted, and have left the 
explanation of the use of tables to the teacher. The elimination of this padding saves much space. 


Part I deals only with angles from o° to 180°; it will be found sufficient for general school certificate class use. 


Part II completes the syllabus for school certificate additional mathematics and for matriculation trigonometry. 


SCIENCE 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF 
CHEMISTRY 


By ERNEST BARRETT, B.Sc., and 
Sir PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc. 
Third edition, with 54 Figures in the text. Price 2s. 6d. 
This volume contains, it is believed, a course adapted 
to the needs of schools in which the instruction in 
Chemistry must be restricted to those fundamental facts 
and ideas which every educated person should know. 


“The little book is particularly good in showing how 
chemistry permeates our civilized life.’’—Guardian. 

“Itis a practical and useful book . .. and would interest 
any pupil.'"’—School Guardian. 


A SECOND CLASS -BOOK 
OF CHEMISTRY 


By ERNEST BARRETT, B.Sc. 

Second edition, with 84 illustrations. Price 38. 6d. 

The syllabus is admittedly one of the very best which 
has been put forward, while the treatment of it has taken 
cognizance of the most recent advances of theoretical 
knowledge and has included several such matters, e.g. 
isotopes and modern views of the allotropy of phosphorus 
and of sulphur. 

Throughout, the chemical principles have been illus- 
trated by references to important technical applicatione, 


Edited by G. N. PINGRIFF, M.A., B.Sc. (Merchant Taylors’ School) 


BLACK’S ELEMENTARY SCIENCE NOTE-BOOKS 


In four Books. 


Book I. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS and ele- 
mentary principles of MECHANICS. 
» H. EVERYDAY PHYSICS AND HEAT. 


Price 1s. 6d. each. 


Book III. PLANT GROWTH and the soil in relation 
o foodstuffs. STANCES. 
» TIV. CHEMISTRY OF SOME COMMON SUB- 


Each book contains pages of Notes, Problems, and Exercises, with blank pages for additional Notes, Diagrams, and 


working of Exercises. No laborious marking of “ accounts ” 


of experiments. A boon to every teacher of Elementary 


Science, each book containing practical instructions and being a text-book and note-book combined. 
“ The book in the hands of a good teacher will provide plenty of material for a most valuable and stimulating course of 
M.A. 


lessons.” —A. 


“ Mr. Pingriff has here produced an excellent experimental course.’ —The Journal of Education. 
“The subject matter is clearly and attractively set out.’’—School Science Review. 
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Log Scale 


Even Scale 
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described before; they may require a little cutting off their 
edges to make them run easily. Both sides may be used to give 
six scales. They may conveniently be kept in the deep centre 
of the main rule, the one in use being on top. The complete 
scale is shown in Fig. 2. C. DUDLEY LANGFORD. 


THE CLASSICS 


My first thought on reading your Occasional Note, “ Dr. 
Temple on the Classics,” was that it was odd to find modern 
languages ignored by the Journal which, for half a century, 
contended for the value of such studies, and which every month 
prints a specimen of modern literature in its Prize Competition 
columns. We are used to this kind of thing from presidents of 
the Classical Association, so much so that many people must have 
been driven to believe that one result of a classical education is 
an inability to appreciate any literature later than the age of 
the Antonines, and an entire indifference to medieval and 
modern history and thought. But it is altogether contrary to 
the traditions of the Journal of Education. However, on re- 
flection, one sees that this is not the most important point that 
emerges from such addresses as that of the Archbishop of York. 

The fundamental fallacy in all this special pleading in favour 
of the Classics as the general medium of a humanistic education, 
is the supposition that we can really study the humanities in 
books written in foreign languages. Not one in ten of us can 
do that. Outside the universities and a few classical schools, it 
is only a scholar here and there who ever tries. Ordinary people, 
even if well-educated and intellectually capable, do not think 
of studying history or philosophy or religion in any but English 
books. A few who read French easily may occasionally peruse a 
volume in French; few indeed, attempt to read works in Greek, 
Latin or German. Those who wish to know what classical or 
foreign writers have thought procure translations. 

What apphes to the adult, applics much more strongly to boys 
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and girls. Though we may certainly hope that the upper forms 
in secondary schools will read some French history in_French 
and some German history in German—-enough perhaps to get 
the feel of it—for an extensive study English books will be 
needed, whilst the study of ethics or politics in foreign works 
can certainly not be carried very far. So also foreign poetry 
may be read, but the real appreciation of poetry can come 
only through reading native poetry. The study of religion or 
fine art by school children in foreign books, I do not think any 
one has ever suggested. 

One of the greatest of educational problems at the present 
moment is how to give some culture to children who come from 
homes where the standard of culture is low and who will leave 
school at 16, or at latest, 17. For this purpose Latin and Greek 
are of no use, and even French, German and Italian have only 
a limited value. The time that such children can give to lin- 
guisitics is very small, and they will never have such familiarity 
with the idiom of a foreign tongue that they can read foreign 
works without effort ; and it is not until we can read such works 
without effort-—without effort, that is, as far as the language itself 
is concerned—that we can fully grasp the content of what we 
read, criticize its thought, if it is a work of thought, or appreciate 
its beauty, if it is a work of poetry. 

The Archbishop spoke of Latin as a “ universal ” language. 
This is of course the usual language of the classicist, but it is 
quite inaccurate. Jatin has not been a universal language since 
the fall of the Roman Empire, even if it was such before that 
date. It has been universal only horizontally, if I may so express 
myself, but never vertically. It has been the language of the 
learned in all countries, never the language of all men in any 
country. It can be called universal only if you ignore three- 
quarters of the human race. So far indeed has it been from being 
universal that the understanding of it has been a wall of division 
between man and man, those on the one side of the wall being 
the educated, and those on the other side, the uneducated. 

To prevent misunderstanding, I conclude by adding that 
everybody agrees that it would be lamentable if the study of 
the classics was entirely neglected. But there 1s no fear of that. 
Has the decay of Latin and Greek in schools diminished the 
output by the universities of classical scholars ? 


Steeple, Gerrard's Cross. G. F. BRIDGE. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE untimely death of Mr. Spurley Hey, Director of 
Education for Manchester, is a severe loss to education. 
He was not only an administrator of outstanding ability, 
but a man of wide vision who devoted great intellectual 
powers to putting his ideals into practice. As a member of 
the Burnham Committee he exercised considerable influence 
in securing the adoption of the original report of 1920, and 
when, a year or two later, the ill-omened cry for “ economy ” 
arose and the Geddes axe was sharpened against so much 
that he held dear, he took a leading part in helping to blunt 
its edge by preparing a pamphlet which may still be read 
with profit, “ Notes on Education Finance and the attempt 
to reduce Expenditure.” In that pamphlet he showed, 
soberly and unanswerably, that the proposed reductions 
in educational expenditure could not be accomplished 
without involving the Government in a breach of under- 
taking or without lowering the educational standard in a 
very dangerous way. In Manchester his name will be 
chiefly associated with the development of central schools. 
Alt who have watched his administration admire the 
strenuous work which resulted in sccuring for a large 
number of pupils better conditions than those obtaining 
in the ordinary elementary schools. For these and many 
other reasons we pay a grateful tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Spurley Hey. Born in the West Riding, he began work 
in a mill after passing through an elementary Church of 
England school. Fortunately the influence of his school- 
master prevailed and Spurley Hey was allowed to become 
‘a pupil teacher. Later he entered York Training College, 


and afterwards became an assistant master at Rotherham. 
He received rapid promotion and after service in various 
capacities he was appointed Director of Education for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1911. In 1914 he succeeded Mr. C. H. 
Wyatt as Director of Education for Manchester. 


* * * 


By the death of Canon R. D. Swallow, Rector of St. Mary 
Abchurch with St. Lawrence Pountney, London, E.C., 
since 1912, education has suffered another great loss. He 
was an old boy of Heath School, Halifax, and he graduated 
from Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. After six vears’ 
experience, first as an assistant master at Wellington 
College Preparatory School and afterwards as first assistant 
master at Nottingham High School. he accepted appoint- 
ment as Headmaster of Chigwell School. In this capacity 
he soon became widely known as a successful and popular 
headmaster, and respected as a keen educationist of sound 
views. He was in addition an active worker in professional 
circles, being Hon. Secretary of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Headmasters from 1895 to 1912, and President in 
1913. He resigned from Chigwell in 1912 after having 
remained in office for thirty-six years, and was appointed 
by his College to the City Rectory. For many years he 
served education in still another capacity, as a member of 
the London Education Committee. His death is regretted 
deeply by a wide circle of friends, administrators, and former 
colleagues and pupils. : 

(Continued on page 426) 
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BOOKS that should FIGURE 


ON YOUR NEXT REQUISITION LISTS! 


READY EARLY JUNE 


ROSTAND (Edmond) CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
Demy 8vo. = Cloth. ~ 5s. Od. 
Edited, with a Biographical Notice on the author, a short study of the life of the real 
“ Cyrano,” very full Notes, and complete French-English Vocabulary. 
by N. SCARLYN WILSON, M.A. 
Other Volumes by Mr. SCARLYN WILSON ALREADY ON SALE 
et The French Classic Age. 5s. 6d. bo 
A Brief History of French Literature. 3s. 6d. 
Extracts from French Classical Literature. 3s. od. 


LEBLANC (Maurice) ARSENE LUPIN—TROIS CONTES 
Crown 8v0o. =- Cloth ~- 2s. 6d. 


A further volume of this famous writer of detective fiction, edited with Footnotes, 
Exercises in Prose and Free Composition, and full Vocabulary, 


by H. R. MORRIS, M.A., and H. O. EMERSON, B.A. Illustrated by JACQUES HILPERT. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES ALREADY ON SALE 


Leblanc. La Lampe Juive. 2s. 6d. 
With Footnotes, and Exercises in Prose and Free Composition. 


Gorsse. Toto, Premier Policier de France. 2s. 6d. 
With Footnotes, Exercises in Prose and Free Composition, and 
Vocabulary. 


For the Foreigner in England 


MARSHALL, A. Exercises in English for Foreign Students. 


Demy 8vo. - Limp -~ Is. 6d. 
All who use the well-known “ Manual of English for Foreign Students” by Marshall 
and Schaap will welcome these “‘ Exercises,” which will be found of the greatest help 
in expanding knowledge and testing progress. 


SOME ESTABLISHED FAVOURITES 


CEPPI (MARC). French Lessons on the Direct Method. 


Beginners’ Course. 28. Junior Course. 28. 
Intermediate Course. 38. Senior Course. 38. 

GROVES (E. J. A.) La Classe en Francais. 38. 6d. 

Le Verbe en Action. Is. 6d. 

LISTER (F.) Middle-Index French Grammar. 38. 
CARDWELL (C. R.) Middle-Index German Grammar. 38. 
BATE (R. S.) Middle-Index Latin Grammar. 38. 

MIDDLE-INDEX CAHIERS ; 

French. 18. 3d. German. Is. 3d. Latin. 18. 3d. 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE CHARING CROSS LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Miss M. C. HARDING, Senior Assistant Mistress at Henley 
Grammar School since 1928, has been appointed Head- 
mistress of Sandecotes School, Parkstone, Dorset, following 
the resignation of Miss A. Grainger Gray, who has held the 
post for nearly twenty-eight years, and has raised the school 
to its present high position in the educational world. The 
announcement of the retirement of Miss Grainger Gray 
has caused great regret, but the Council of the Church 
Education Corporation—the governing body of Sandecotes 
School—are confident that in Miss Harding they have 
secured a headmistress in every way worthy to carry on 
the work and high traditions of the school. She is a gold 
medallist of Trinity College, Dublin, and graduated with 
first-class honours in modern languages. She also holds 
the Dublin diploma in education. 

* * * 


Mr. F. E. CHANDLER, assistant secretary to the Oldham 
Education Committee, has been chosen for appointment as 
Secretary for Education for Worcester. Mr. Chandler has 
had teaching experience in several capacities in Manchester 
and Darlington, and in 1925 he was appointed Headmaster 
of the first selective central school built by the Lancashire 
Education Committee. He is a keen athlete and served 
with the colours in France during the war. 

* * * 


THE Cardiff City Council has conferred the honorary 
freedom of the City on Mr. H. M. Thompson, an ex- 
Alderman of the City Council and, for many years, Chair- 
man of its Education Committee. He has been a leader of 
civic life in Cardiff since he was appointed to the School 
Board thirty-three years ago. 

* x * 


Miss MARGARET A. TrEw, Housemistress, Sherborne 
School for Girls, Dorset, has been appointed to the Principal- 
ship of Ravens Point, a school for girls, recently opened at 
Trearddur Bay, North Wales. The new school is to spe- 
cialize in preparatory work on individual lines in its lower 
school and in group teaching in the upper school. 

> ka * 


Mr. J. C. Kimmins, Chairman of the Gloucestershire 
County Education Committee for ten years, has consented 
to accept election as Vice-Chairman, and the Committee 
will still have his valuable experience and counsel at their 
service. ONLOOKER. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the May Competition is “ Lacy,” proxime 
accessit, ‘‘ Tula.” 


The winner of the April Competition was Mr. Francis G. 
Berthoud, 91 rue de Lausanne, Geneva, Switzerland. 

We classify the thirty-nine versions received as follows : 

Class I.—Lacy, Tula, J. S., Beetle, H. S. W., Damon, L. W. H., 
Blackheath, Dane, Desdichado, Katty Ann, 
Remembrance, J. E. M., Agricola, Carl, F. W. 
Macnamara, Chardonne, R. P., Als ob, Cadwal, 
Nerthus. 

Class II.—Nedgus, R. A. D., Urbanus, Erdington Hall, 
A. K. M., Bodley, Hansel, S. E. S. R. 

Class II1I].—Weihelied, Hilary, B. M. M., Halm, Calamine, 
S. A. G., Novice, Sentinel, L. E. C. M., Lonely. 


‘‘ LIEBESLIED,” BY MANFRED HAUSMANN. (JUNGE DEUTSCHE 
LYRIK. PHILIPP RECLAM, LEIPZIG) 
Ich möchte eine alte Kirche sein 
voll Weihrauch, Dunkelheit und Kerzenschein. 
Wenn du dann diese trüben Stunden hast, 
gehst du herein zu mir mit deiner Last. 


Du neigst dich tief, die grosse Tür fällt zu, 
nun sind wir ganz alleine, ich und du, 


Ich streichle dich mit meiner Dämmerung, 
ich segne dich mit leisem Ampelschwung. 


(Continued on page 430) - 


Books for the 
New School Year 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM By 
A. PRATT, B.A., B.Sc., Science Master at Brockley 
School. This book is described by the London 
Teacher as the " best book for Matriculation 
students yet published.” The Technical Journal 
says it is ‘ an excellent book, written in accordance 
with modern requirements. In all departments the 
book is good.” Fourth Impression, 8s. 6d. 


EVOLUTION HEREDITY AND VARIA- 


TION: Aw Intropuction to Brotocy. By 
D. WARD CUTLER, M.A., Chief Protozoologist to 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station. ‘‘ Well suited 
for use by the higher forms.’’— Journal of Education. 
“ It will serve as a valuable introduction to those 
great problems which lie at the base of biology and 
sociology.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 3s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY 
By LANCELOT T. HOGBEN, M.A., D.Sc., Pro- 
fessor Designate of Social Biology, University of 
London, Professor of Zoology in the University of 
Cape Town. This is a new departure in the earlier 
stages of biological teaching. Ready end of June. 

Probable price, 8s. 6d. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UN- 


CONSCIOUS By C. W. VALENTINE, M.A.. 
B.Sc. “A triumph in the combination of brevity 
and comprehensiveness.’’—Professor Sir JOHN ADAMS 
in The Journal of Education. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE BASIS OF SENSATION. By E. D. 
ADRIAN, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. “ A contribution to psychology of the 
greatest value.’’—The Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES. By R. W. M, 
GIBBS, M.A., and G. E. GIBBS, B.Sc. Intended 
for use both in connexion with mathematical 
studies and in the laboratory, and have been 
brought completely up to date. The large clear 
type makes them easily readable. 8d. 


A Perfect Leaving Gift 


VIATICUM : or Traveller’s Scrip. Chosen 
and arranged by J. H. FOWLER, M.A., late of 
Clifton College. The best thought from the 
classics of many ages. A perfect souvenir. 

2s. net. 


Copies of any of the books not 


marked with an asterisk will gladly 
be sent for inspection. 


22 Berners Street, London, W. 1 
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Books for the New School Year 


GEOGRAPHY 


A NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 
By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 

The author’s aim has been to present the essential geo- 
graphical facts of the world as it is to-day in reasonable 
compass, and to emphasize the inter-relations of physical 
and economic factors. The book is, therefore, admirably 
adapted to examination requirements covering as it does 
“ much material that is not readily obtainable anywhere 
else ” (Geography) in the compass of 456 pp., with numerous 
maps and illustrations. 5s. 


DE MARTONNE’S SHORTER PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY Translated by E. D. LABORDE, B.A., 
Harrow School. 

The method of this book is strictly synthetic and consists 
of building up geographical principles through the examina- 
tion of typical regions. The human aim is constantly kept 
in view. “ Signifies a new movement in the teaching of 
Geography.” ”—Discovery. Third Edition, 78. Gd. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL GRAMMAR By C. C. CARTER, 
M.A., Senior Geography Master, Marlborough College. 
The aim of this book is to help students to substitute self 
confidence and mental flexibility for unsystematic thinking, 
and to face tests such as the School Certificate. ‘‘ Simple 
and clear and a valuable adjunct to the ordinary text-book.” 
— Literary Supplement. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS By M. I. NEW- 
BIGIN, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 

An Introductory Study in Human and Historical Geo- 
graphy. With Maps. 

q One of the set subjects for Higher Certificate (London), 1931, 
Groups B. and E. Fourth Impression, 5s. 6d. 


THE THIRSTY EARTH By E. H. CARRIER, M.A., 
M.Sc. 

A Comprehensive Study of the Theory and Practice of 
Irrigation in all countries. 10s. Gd. net 


HISTORY 


THE ADVENTURE OF MAN A Brief History of the 
World. By F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A., Headmaster, 
Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. With Illus- 
trations and Maps. 

‘* A marvellous piece of work to be accorded the highest 


praise. We strongly recommend it for use in any form.”— 
A.M.A. Fourth Impression, 8a, 


THE NAVAL SIDE OF BRITISH HISTORY By 
Prof. GEOFFREY CALLENDER, M.A., F.S.A. 
Prof. Callander’s work has now established itself as the 
standard maritime history of Great Britain. ‘‘ The author’s 
knowledge is encyclopaedic.”"—The Journal of Education. 
Fifth Impression, 4g. 6d. 


THE GREAT HISTORIANS An Anthology of British 
History. By K. N. BELL, M.A., and G. M. MORGAN, 
M.A. 

“ Done with astonishing vigour and adequacy.”’—Scottish 
Historical Review. 4s. 6d. 


THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND An Introductory 
Survey. By S. M. E. TROOD, M.A., History Mistress, 
Wycombe High School. 

An account of the growth of religious thought from primitive 
times, and of the great existing religions other than Chris- 
tianity. “ Will be welcomed by history teachers, with its 
clear and readable outlines of the origins and growth of 
religion.” —Times Educational Supplement. 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL IDEAS By C. R. 
MORRIS, M.A., and MARY MORRIS, M.A. 

** Extraordinarily well conceived, and in execution beyond 
criticism.” —Education. Third Impression, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN PRÉCIS AND GEN- 
ERAL ENGLISH By H. R. HARRIES, B.A., Senior 
English Master, Richmond County School. 

“ The exercises are directed in some cases towards pure 
condensation, in others to appreciation and criticism. We 
do not remember so much of value on the teaching of 


pope compressed in so small a space.”—Education Out- 
ok. 


THE COMPANION POETS Edited by S. S. SOP- 
WITH, M.A. 
KEATS (Eighth ion. 
TENNYSON: spi baa 
“ Mr. Sopwith reveals both a fine taste and skill in interest- 
ing youthful readers.’”-—The Journal of Education. 
2s. 6d. each 


THE COMPANION SHAKESPEARE Edited by J. A. 
GREEN, M.A., and KENNETH N. BELL, M.A. 
Mr. George Sampson says, ‘* An eminently sensible Shake- 
speare.” 
AS YOU LIKE IT JULIUS CAESAR 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM THE TEMPEST 
MACBETH TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE CORIOLANUS 
HENRY IV, Part I HENRY V 
RICHARD II HAMLET 


Limp Cloth, 1s. $d. ; Cloth Gilt, 1s. 6d. 


CHRISTOPHERS’ ENGLISH TEXTS Edited by D. C. 
SOMERVELL from Macaulay’s ‘‘ HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND,” with a short Introductory Note and a Map. 
THE EXPEDITION OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE 
THE MONMOUTH REBELLION 


ee GRAMMAR By P. A. BARNETT, 


‘‘ The teacher can scarcely do better than begin by studying 
this book for himself. . . . He may feel certain that he is 
approaching the problem of grammar-teaching in a thor- 
oughly sound and practical way.”—-ScRuTATOR in his article 
on ‘English in the School Certificate ” in The Journal of 


Education for May, 1930. 
Paper, 7d. ; Limp Cloth, 10d. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY 


A MODERN HANDBOOK TO THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT By R. B. HENDERSON, M.A., Headmaster 
of Alleyn’s School. 

‘‘ Those engaged in teaching the Old Testament cannot do 
better than use its wealth of scholarship and its suggestive- 


ness in method of study as the basis of their own exploration.”’ 
—A.M.A. 


CLASSICS 


ATTIC LIFE Extracts from the Private Speeches of 
Demosthenes. By C. W. BATY, M.A., Headmaster, 
the King’s School, Chester. 


“ The first school book of its kind. . . . Something quite 
novel in the way of a Greek reader for schools.’-—The 
Journal of Education. 3s. 6d. 


GRADED LATIN UNSEENS By F. H. MERK, M.A., 
late Senior Classical Master, Christ’s Hospital. 

The chief feature of this collection is its careful graduation 
from simple passages to those of scholarship standard, 


while pains have been taken to choose extracts of interest in 
themselves. (July) 3s. 6d. 


Copies of any of these books will gladly be sent for inspection. 
22 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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The Junior Modern English Series 


General Editor: F. H. PRITCHARD 
Designed specially for use with Middle Forms. 


Each volume contains an Introduction and Exercises. Small cr. 8vo., 28. each. Detailed Prospectus. 
FIRST VOLUMES 


PEN-PORTRAITS AND CHARACTER-SKETOHES 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. Contains copy- 
right material by H. A. L. FisHer, R. L. STEVENSON, 
Joan MAasgEFIELD, E. V. Lucas, JOHN DRINKWATER, 
&c. [ Ready. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES AND SKETCHES 
Edited by A. E. M. Bay iss, M.A. Under the headings 
“ Incredible Journeyings,” ‘“‘ Travellers in Fiction,” 
and “‘ Travellers in Fact,” are twenty thrilling episodes 
from accounts given by travellers old and new. [ Ready. 


TWENTY-TWO STORY POEMS 
Edited by E. E. ReyNoLDps. Including poems by 
WILLIAM Morris, ALFRED Noyers, RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Joun MASEFIELD, J. E. FLECKER, and AUSTIN DOBSON. 
[ Ready. 


PAGES FROM MARK TWAIN 
Edited by J. CompTon, M.A. [ Ready. 


A PAGEANT OF HISTORY 


Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A., and P. E. HERRICK, 
B.A. Fourteen scenes from Historical Romances. 
Among the authors represented are Scott, Kingsley, 
Stevenson, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, and Whyte- 
Melville. [ Ready. 


A BOOK OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


Edited a deers E. REYNOLDS. Descriptions of cricket, 
football, ting, swimming, fishing, climbing, skating, 
archery, walking, and camping, by famous writers 
ranging from 1561 to the present day. [ Ready. 


A BOOK OF CLASSICAL STORIES 


Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. All the great stories 
of ancient times: Legends and Myths; The Story of 
Troy ; The Wanderings of Odysseus ; Pages from Greek 
Tragedy ; The Adventures of Æneas; Pages from the 
Historians. [ June. 


SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH PROSE 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. Arranged under novelists, 
historians, biographers, diarists, and letter-writers ; 
travellers and naturalists; divines and moralists; 
essayists ; scientists. [ June. 


JUNIOR ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 


Edited by A. E. M. Bayliss, M.A. Eleven plays for 
pupils from 12 to 16 years of age. (June. 


TALES OF MYSTERY 


Edited by RoBert MACINTYRE, M.A. Eight complete 
tales by Scott, Barham, Poe, E. C. Gaskell, Wilkie 
Collins, Mrs. Henry Wood, Conan Doyle, and Storer 
Clouston. [June. 


Harrap’s New Geographical Series 


General Editor: Dr. R. N. RupMosE Brown, Sheffield University . 


An entirely new series, to include about 30 text-books for pupils at every stage of secondary and advanced schools and 
for university students. Each volume is profusely illustrated. General Prospectus and Prospectus for each volume. 


PEOPLE AND HOMES IN MANY LANDS 
By F. G. Moss. 2s. 6d. (Ages 12-15.) 


y attractive volume 
ora? Athea Ce eee hs scenes in China, Japan, 


aa Africa, Egypt, Switzerland, Italy, and Northern lands; the 


THE NATIONS OF EUROPE 
By E. J. G. BRADFORD. 2s. 6d. (Ages 12-15.) 
Fen bos ihie T EU “ A copy of this book should be placed not 


y in the geographical library of every school, but also in every 
public library, so as to be within reach of readers of all classes.” 


AFRICA 
By L. S. SUGGATE. 6s. 


(For seniors.) 
Times Educational Supplemeni: ‘' Well provided with mape, dia- 
grams, and illustrations of a most informative description showing 
not only characteristic views of scenery, but the varying types in 
native architecture.” 


H GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED 
39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 | 


FIRST VOLUMES 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL INTERPRETATION OF TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL MAPS 


By ALICE GARNETT. Demy 8vo, 304 pages. 7s. 6d. 
net. Atlas, 5s. net. (For advanced students.) 


Times Educational Supplement: ‘‘ The wealth of geographical 
information presented by a good topographical map is so great that 
it is essential in the author’s view to concentrate on one aspect of the 
subject at a time, and this has determined the plan of her book. In 
the accompanying atlas a selection of maps referred to in the text 
is presented for study.” 


INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN 


By ALBERT WILMORE, D.Sc. 5s. (For advanced 


students.) [ July. 
THE HISTORY OF DISCOVERY 

By J. N. L. Baker, M.A., School of Geography, 

Oxford. [Shortly. 
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and HISTORY 


The following books are all published, except where stated otherwise 


English 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN SPOKEN ENGLISH 
By HERBERT Cave, B.A. gd. 
A practical handbook designed courage peak 
clearly, accurately, and attractively. ji ee 
PRECIS-WRITING AND PARAPHRASING 
Py R. Gipss, B.A. rs. 
.:. “Mr. Gibbs provid 


Ancient History 


A PRIMER OF GREEK HISTORY 
By Arex. DuTHIE, M.A. With maps and illustrations. 
28. 

A PRIMER OF ROMAN HISTORY 


(Second Edition.) By Arex. Dutuiz, M.A. With 
maps and illustrations. 2s. 


A PRIMER OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


By Avex. Durtniz, M.A. 3s. 6d. The two previous 
volumes bound together. 


English History 


A SURVEY OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
By L. F. Sarzman, M.A. 2s. 6d. [July. 
A brilliant supplementary sketch for matriculation candidates. 


EUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By G. B. T. NicHotrs, B.A. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
For students preparing for the universities. 


German 


EINFUHRUNG INS DEUTSCHE 
By SYDNEY W. WELLs. With Exercises aad Vocabu- 
laries. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


This is a complete German Course on the Direct Method. Pro- 
duced with a wealth of illustrations, thoroughly up ved date in its 
sabject-matter, full and methodical in its exposition of e grammar, 
this course in German is a distinct advantage on lose attempts to 
make the subject a living one, and is specially commended to the 


notice of teachers. 

DAS KONIGLICHE GESCHIRR 
By GRETHE AVER. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by H. J. B. WANSTALL. 2s. 


This st ofa middie-class German family, pre-War, during the 
War, and arog ne French military occupation, is full of humour 
and delicate sa 


DEUTSCHES LITERATUR-LESEBUCH 
By O. S. FLEISSNER and E. MENTZ-FLEISSNER. With 
Vocabulary and Map. 3s. 

Gives in a brief, easily readable form a glimpse of the literature 
and history of Germany. The history is treated only as a back- 
ground, in order to show the organic connexion between the time 
and the literature. Numerous pieces and extracts from the principal 

authors are included in the text. 


HEINE’S PROSE 
With Introduction, Notes, Bibliography, and Vocabu- 
lary. Edited by ALBERT B. Faust. Ph.D. 53. 


Prospectuses and new issue of Modern Language Catalogue on application to 
CEH c a G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Mathematics 


THIRTY TESTS IN ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
By J. H. We tts, B.A. 9d. Lune. 
Key to the Above, for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net, post 
free. (July. 


French 


FRENCH PROSES FOR LATER STAGES 
By F. B. Jones and P. L. MurPrny. With Grammatical 
Introduction, List of Idioms, and Vocabulary. 2s. 3d. 
Key, for Teachers only, 3s. 9d. post free. 
Schoolmaster : ‘On o a lines to Mr. Murphy's French Proses 
ediy recommended. There 


fan explanetoey in the can be unreserv 
a Peono introduction to teachers, as well as one to students, 
ensive and a syntactical vade mecum, dial 
sensib! e list of idioms placed 


sentences that really mean 
EASY FRENCH TESTS AND ELEMENTARY 
EXAMINATIONS 
By W. M. Danigets, M.A. Sewed, 64 pages, 8d. 
Key, for Teachers only, 38. 9d. net, post free. (July. 


ADVANCED FRENCH UNSEENS 


Edited by K. C. Brucsz, M.A. 1s. 6d. L/uly. 


' A FRENCH ANTHOLOGY 


Covering the Classical Period of French Literature from 
1636 to 1820. Edited, with Critical Commentaries, 
Footnotes, and Vocabulary, by H. C. NÉEL. 38. 6d. 


Gives, in the form of extracts, a rapid survey of French literature 
from Corneille to Chateaubriand and Béranger. 


MANUEL LEXIQUE DES DIFFICULTES 
LINGUISTIQUES DU FRANCAIS 


By G. H. CLARKE. 315 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


Education Outlook: “ Intended for students and teachers, this 
volume forms an indispensable adjunct ma = ement to all existing 
and dictionaries. Modern most rg are of s pos 

iustrated 


are dealt with in a broad spirit and 
quotations.” 

NOUVEAX CONTES DE LA FRANCE CON- 
TEMPORAINE 
Selected and edited, with Biographies, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by W. M. DANIELS. 28. 6d. 


Schoolmaster : ‘‘ This selection of stories covers a period from 
1910 to 1928, thus forming a continuation of the former volume, 
Contes de la France Contemporaine. In this book we have fifteen 
stories of French life, war, and adventure, with notes, biographical 
notices, and vocabulary.” 


LES PROVINCES DE LA FRANCE 
An Anthology of the French Regional Writers. 
Selected and edited by J. R. E. Howarp. With 
Biographies, Notes, and Voss ary: 2s. 6d. 


Scottish Educational Journal: * This is an anthology of regionalist 
writers—a collection aber ue sano suas to ee ue ich ins of its 
a toappear in Englan was a ought w pired 

oward d refreshing ma terial.” 
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Und wagst du nicht, allein zu Gott zu dringen, 
will ich als Orgel ferne mit dir singen. 


Dann summt die Wélbung, und die Kerzenflammen 
fliessen so golden tiber dir zusammen. 


Die kleinen Engelknaben wehn herzu 
und fldéten still und lullen dich zur Ruh. 


Ich möchte eine alte Kirche sein 
voll Weihrauch, Dunkelheit und Kerzenschein. 
Wenn du dann diese triiben Stunden hast, 
gehst du herein zu mir mit deiner Last. 


TRANSLATED BY “ Lacy ” 
I would be a cathedral, dim and old, 
With incense and pale tapers’ misty gold. 
Then when these hours of gloom upon you roll, 
To me you enter with your burdened soul. 


You lowly bow, the massive door falls to, 
And now we are alone, just I and you. 


Caressingly my twilight round you streams, 
From swaying lamps a benediction gleams. 


And if alone to draw near God you fear, 
My voice as organ joins you, soft and clear. 


Then rings the vaulting, and the tapers’ flame 
All golden round you weaves a halo-frame. 


The little cherubs come on pinions blest, 
And softly flute and lull your soul to rest. 


I would be a cathedral, dim and old, 

With incense and pale tapers’ misty gold. 
Then when these hours of gloom upon you roll, 
To me you enter with your burdened soul. 


TRANSLATED BY “ TuLA”’ 
I would I were a church—dim, cool, and old, 
With incense filled and candles’ glimmering gold. 
Then when from hours of gloom you wish to flee, 
To ease your load you’ll enter here to me. 


You'll bow your head, the portals now close to, 
And we are quite alone, just I and you. 


In dusky aisles I fold you soft caressing, 
With gently swinging lamps bestow my blessing. 


And dare you not alone with God commune, 
My organ tones with you I will attune. 


The vaults then ring with song, and o’er your head 
The candle-flames a golden halo shed. 


The tiny cherub angels hover nigh, 
And softly pipe a soothing lullaby. 


I would I were a church—dim, cool, and old, 
With incense filled and candles’ glimmering gold. 
Then when from hours of gloom you wish to flee, 
To ease your load you'll enter here to me. 


We were gratified to receive so many entries and so much 
appreciation of this little gem of one of Germany’s younger 
poets ; Manfred Hausmann is thirty-two years old. There 
is a directness, a simplicity about the work of these moderns 
that approaches the lyrics of the great masters. They make 
their effects with the utmost economy of words and restraint 
of emotion, and the strongest effect is the tragic sense of 
life. Here is a poem, too short to set, but typical of this 
tragic perception ; it is by Martin von Katte: 

Ich lehne an der Schulterwehr 
Und weiss das kleine Lied nicht mehr. 


Ein kleines Lied wie Glockenspiel, 
Ich sang es doch als Junge viel. 


Wie kam es mir nur aus dem Sinn, 
Ging kaum ein Jahr dariiber hin ? 


Ich lehne an der Schulterwehr 
Und weiss mein kleines Lied nicht mehr. 
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The standard of translation was very high this month, 
and there is not much to choose between the efforts in 
Class I. Dann summt die Wolbung is the weak point in 
‘“‘Lacy’s’’ beautiful rendering—throbs would have been a 
better word ; we liked “ J.S.’s ” Then murmurs all the vault, 
“ Beetle’s” Then the vault echoes, and ‘‘ Nedgus’s’”’ humming 
sound, but the best was “ Damon’s ” murmurous harmony. 

Poor “ Bodley ’’ wandered into error through misreading 
Herzenflammen for Kerzenflammen. ‘‘ Dane’s’’ poem was 
fine, but not quite simple enough to convey the true idea 
of the original. The same remark applies to “ A. K. M.,” 
who also uses the ambiguous word incensed. We commend 
‘* Remembrance ” and wish he had preserved the rhymed 
couplet throughout. “ J. E. M. ” put correctly I'd sing with 
you as organ, and a few competitors kept her company, but 
in too many versions it was not clear whether the singer 
was organ or organist. 

The poem reminded “ H. S. W.” of Milton and of Spenser, 
but his version has a strong flavour of Scott: 


An ancient church I'd be, whose candle-glow 
Serves but its incense-scented gloom to show. 


We did not care for the rendering angel boys, child angels, 
as so many had it, and still less for childlike angels, with 
which “‘ Chardonne ” spoiled his delicate lines. But many 
got it right, cherubs, cherubim, carven cherubs, and so on: 
it means the putti so much used in medieval architecture 
and decoration. 


Bearing in mind the request for dialogue, we give a sketch 
in partial dialogue for the June Competition. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from “ Märchen des 
Lebens,” by Peter Altenberg. (S. Fischer, Berlin.) 


In EINEM KURPARKE 


Weisse Bank dicht am Waldesrande, bereits tiberschattet von 
Sträuchern. Es ist Spatnachmittag. Der Kuckuck ruft laut, 
die Schwarzamsel singt eindringlich, kleine Végel wispern. Es 
ist ein kurzes rundes Promenadeeck. Auf der Bank er und sie, 
Hand in Hand. 

Es kommen vorüber: 

Ein eleganter Herr zu einer Dame: “ Und du konntest wieder 
nicht es sagen, liebste Elvire, dass wir am Lande absolut keine 
Gaste empfangen, unsere arme Ruhe haben miissen um Gottes 
willen ? | ” 

“ Nein, das konnte ich eben nicht, Paul. . .” 

“Gans ...!’ l (Ab.) 

Zwei Herren. 

“ Und ich halte den Altenberg dennoch fiir einen Dichter . . 

“Er ist nur ein Momentphotograph, aber freilich ein 
geschickter.”’ 

“ Und wohin rangieren Sie den Hugo von Hofmannsthal ? ” 

(Ab.) 

Lehrer und Zögling. 

“ Das Prinzip des Thermometers beruht also darauf, dass 
Quecksilber bei Kälte sich zusammen zieht, in der Wärme 
hingegen ... wenn dich die Baumkronen übrigens mehr 
interessieren als diese Tatsache, kann ich mir ja die Mūhbe 
ersparen, ich bin nicht verpflichtet auf dem Spaziergange . . .” 


Ab.) 

Zwei Herren. 

“ Haben Sie dem Mandl sagen müssen, dass wir diese Leder- 
geschichte in Aussicht haben?! Nur dass er es Ihnen vielleicht 
wegschnappt ? ! ” 

“ Aber er hat doch darüber eine ruhelose Nacht.” 

“No ja, die hat er freilich .. . 1” (Ab.) 

Zwei Damen. 

“ Dort auf der weissen Bank sitzen Hand in Hand unser junger 
Hofmeister und unsere junge Gouvernante . . . 

“ Wir werden beiden noch heute abend sofort ihre Entlassung 
geben. .. .” (Ab.) 

Vater mit Toéchterchen. 

“ Papa, alle sprechen so viel auf dem Promenadenwege, nur 
du schweigst und schweigst . . .” 

“ Liebling! Ich schweige wie in einem Theater, ich lausche 
den Dingen der Welt. Aber das verstehst du nicht.” 

‘‘ Papa, ich bin so gern mit dir im Walde. Es ist schöner als 
in einem Märchenwalde . . (Ab.) 
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How the Ratepayer is 
Governed 


By KATE ROSENBERG 


An instructive book which describes the 
functions of the various local councils and 
points out the privileges and duties of the 
ratepayer. The book includes within its 
scope recent administrative changes brought 
about by the Rating and Valuation Act (1935) 
and the De-Rating Act, 1929. 


3s. 6d. net. 


Educational Psychology 


An Introductory Text 
By RUDOLF PINTNER 


An admirably lucid and comprehensive 
exposition of educational psychology, written 
for the teacher and educator who is beginning 
a study of the science. 

» Charts, and Illustrations. 


10s. 6d. net. 


The Child’s Approach 
to Religion 


By the Rev. H. W. FOX 


Introduction by the Bishop of Liverpool. 
Written in response to a request from a 
mother who wished to know how she might 
begin to teach her small child the elements 
of Christianity. This is a wonderfully wise 
and practical book. 


3s. 6d. net. 


Economic 
Housekeeping 


By J. S. BAINBRIDGE 


A complete guide to the furnishing of the 
larder, the ent of foodstuffs, and 
the planning of diet and health. It is, in 
fact, a concise encyclopaedia for the use of 
the housewife. 

5s. net. 


The New Education in 
the Soviet Republic 


By ALBERT P. PINKEVITCH 


A comprehensive work dealing with educa- 
tion in Russia under the new regime. 


168. net. 


WILLIAMS 
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How Britain is 
Governed 


By KATE ROSENBERG 


« It is an excellent piece of writing, clear and 
readable ... and as Lord Haldane remarks 
in his short introduction, ‘throws much 
light on many points which the average 
elector does not understand so completely 
as he should.” —The Times. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 1s. net. 


The Progress of Human 
Behaviour 


By MANDEL SHERMAN and IRENE 
CASE SHERMAN 


This study of human behaviour is the result 
of extensive experimentation carried out by 
the authors over a number of years. 


12s. 6d. net. 


Twenty Dialogues on 
Universal Religion 


By WALTER WALSH 


Written in the form of dialogues, between 
“ Seeker” and ‘ Finder,” this book is 
designed for the religious instruction of 
children in a spirit less orthodox and limited 
than is usual. 


Paper, 2s. net. 


The Power that Wins 
By HENRY FORD and RALPH _.WALDO 
TRINE 


This book takes the form of conversations 
between Henry Ford and Ralph Waldo Trine 
upon the subjects of success in Business, 
Personality, Thought, Health, Religion, 
Education, and other matters of supreme 
importance. 


Ss. net. 


The New Education in 
the German Republic 


By THOMAS ALEXANDER and BERYL 
PARKER 
A description of the methods of education 
in present-day Germany. 
16s. net. 
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Das Liebespaar auf der Bank erhebt sich, geht Arm in Arm 
weg, unbewusst seines trüben Schicksals. Der Kuckuck ruft, 
die Schwarzamsel singt eindringlich, kleine Vögel wispern im 
einsamen Parke. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, t h the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the coupon 
printed on page 473, must reach the ofice by the first post, 
on June 14, 1930, addressed “ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


a 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
over 14 years of age, two prizes—a first and a second, in 
books to be.chosen by the successful competitors*to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
of 14 years of age and under, two prizes, a first and a 
second, in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. 
Not more than three essays should be sent in from any 
one school, the selection at this stage being made by the 
form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards 
will be made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 


Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of school as being the 
bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 


Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. “ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


Essays for this competition are due on June 6, 1930. 
On the outside cover of the essay should be written: 


. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 
. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 
. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 


. A declaration signed by the head of the school that he 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate. 


On top left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written ‘“‘ Essay,” and it should 
be posted to: 


A W N” 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
ʻ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Practical Hints 


on the leachin 
of Shorthan 


As a result of modern investigation, the 
methods of teaching Shorthand, as well as 
those of teaching other subjects, have been 
greatly improved in recent years. We give 
in this series of announcements brief notes 
on the fundamentals of Shorthand teaching, 


and in particular, of the teaching of Gregg 
Shorthand. 


Penmanship 


Shorthand is a form of writing, and many of the factors 
which contribute to good longhand writing are of equal import- 
ance in the writing of shorthand. Neatness and legibility are 
necessary both in longhand and in shorthand. Fluency and 
speed are desirable in both—especially in shorthand. 


A fluent and accurate style of writing, in longhand or short- 
hand, is made easier of acquirement by the adoption of a suitable 
posture. It is impossible to write well in an “ awkward though 
comfortable ” position—with the head supported by one hand, 
or the feet curled around chair legs, or the body sprawled over the 
desk. 


The ideal is a sitting posture analogous to the soldier's 
standing attitude of “attention.” The feet should be firmly 
planted on the floor, the back slightly inclined forward but held 
straight to admit of an adequate supply of air finding access to 
the lungs. The pen should be held lightly—not gripped. The 
hand should move on the nails or knuckles of the fourth, or third 
and fourth fingers; the wrist held slightly above the paper or 
desk to give freedom of movement ; the arm pivoted on the large 
forearm muscle. 


Where feasible, it is always advantageous to build upon 
existing foundations—to utilize and cultivate skills already 
possessed by the student. This is possible with Gregg Shorthand, 
because the system is based upon the principles and the move- 
ments of ordinary handwriting; characters are unchanged in 
meaning whether written thin or thick, whether written above, 
on, through, or below the line; vowel signs are joined to con- 
sonants in their order of occurrence; the writing is on the 
uniform slant of good longhand writing. 


Thus the skill in penmanship which the student has already 
acquired is available for use in shorthand from the beginning of 
the study. The teacher should therefore strive to ensure that the 
characters are always fluently written—never drawn with laborious 
geometrical precision. Any initial “ wildness ” in the student's 
outlines should be corrected by penmanship drills aimed at 
developing accuracy of muscular control wåile maintaining the 
swiftness and fluency of execution. 


An Invitation 


Teachers, heads of schools, organizing masters and 
educational administrators are cordially invited to 
utilize our service and co-operation in the formation 
of Gregg Shorthand Classes. We offer, free of charge 
and free of obligation, Teachers’ Courses of Lessons 
in Gregg Shorthand, and shall be happy to send you 
particulars on request. 
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CHAMBERS’S STEPPING-STONES TO ENGLISH. 


By ARTHUR STAMP. Entirely new Series. Fully illustrated with 
appropriate pictures in colour and in black and white. 
JUNIOR COURSE 
Book I. For Children aged 8 to 9. 10d. 
Book II. For Children aged 9 to 10. 10d. 
Book III. For Children aged 10 to 11. (Nearly ready.) 10d. 


SOME BRITISH WILD ANIMALS 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 
Book I. The Brown Hare—The Blue or Mountain Hare—The 
Rabbit—The Squirrel. Limp cloth, 9d. 
Book II. The Otter—The Badger—The Hedgehog. Limp cloth, 9d. 
Book III. The Fox—The Grey or Brown Rat—The Water Rat or 
Water-Vole. Limp cloth, 9d. 
Book IV. The Weasel and the Stoat (the Ermine)—The Pine- 
Martin—The Pole Cat—The Wild Cat. Limp cloth, 9d. 
A fascinating series of Additional Readers for the Upper Class. 


CHAMBERS’S STEPPING-STONES TO LITERATURE 


Edited by a former Inspector of Schools. Charmingly illustrated in 
colour and in black and white. 


Book I. Stories from Near and Far. is. 6d. 
Book II. Stories from Many Lands. $ is. ant 
Book III. A Magic World. 2s. Od. 
Book IV. Treasures New and Old. 2s. 6d. 
Book V. In Gardens Fair. 2s. 6d. 
Book VI. In Pastures Green. 2s. 9d. 


CHAMBERS’S GARLAND OF ENGLISH VERSE 2s. 


The collection is notable for the wealth of its examples from modern 
poets, including Rupert Brooke, John Davidson, John Drinkwater, 
John Masefield, Sir Henry J. Newbolt, Alfred Noyes, R. L. Stevenson, 
&c. 


ENGLISH ROMANTIC POEMS 
By H. A. TREBLE, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. oe pages. 


Also issued separately : : 


ARNOLD.—Balder Dead and The Forsaken Merman. 5d. 

COLERIDGE’S Romantic Poems. 5d. 

MORRIS (WM.).—The Death of Jason. 5d. 

ROSSETTI (CHRISTINA).—Romantic Poems. * 5d. 

TENNYSON.—The Holy Grail and Morte d’ Arthur. 5d. 
THE STORY OF BEOWULF AND GRENDEL 

Retold in Modern E Prose by R. A. SPENCER, M.A. (Lond.), 

with Introduction and Map. 8d. 
THE SONG OF ROLAND 

Retold in English Prose by R. A. SPENCER, M.A. (Lond.). is. 

POEMS 

By ROBERT BROWNING. Is. 

SELECTIONS FROM HAKLUYT 


Rendered into Modern English by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. is. 6d. 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND’S RISE AND PROGRESS 


Revised in the light of Modern Research. 
(Prehistoric Times to the Present Day.) By W. GLOVER. 3s. 


BUSINESS PROCEDURE for Day and Evening Classes 
By D. MACARA, B.Com. 2s. 6d. 
Besides affording a practical training in Office Procedure, this work 
covers the Syllabuses of the more important examining bodies. 


ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING for Day and Evening 


Classes. By D. MACARA, B.Com. 1s. 6d. 
It covers all the ground aam N the Elementary Examinations of 
the more important examining es. 


INTERMEDIATE BOOK-KEEPING for Day and Evening 


Classes. By D. MACARA, B.Com. 2s. 6d. 
Covers the work of the following courses: Intermediate Course, Royal 
Society of Arts; Junior Course, London Chamber of Commerce; 
Senior Course S2 of the Union of Educational Institutions ; Secon 
Year's Course, Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes; Senior 
Course, College of Preceptors. 


INTRODUCTORY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 
This Introductory Text-Book has been written principally for young 
students of Central Schools and Commercial Classes. The first half of 
the book deals with general principles; the second half with the chief 
commercial aspects of the various countries of the world. 


A REGIONAL SURVEY OF THE WORLD 
By T. S. MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., and J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, 
MA., Ph.D., F.R.S.GS. 592 pages, 5s. 
Illustrated with authoritative coloured and uncoloured maps. 
Part I. The British Isles and Europe. 256 pages, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Lands Outside Europe. 336 pages, 38. 6d. 
THE CITIZEN: A Simple Account of How we Manage our 
National and Local Affairs. 
By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. With Preface by Sir W. H. HADOW, 
C.B.E., M.A. 272 pages, 28. 6d. 
SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Ph.D., with a Foreword by Prof. J. F. 
REES, M.A. 3s. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 


38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1, and EDINBURGH 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. -- £810 0 | Half Column [3 page) {2 10 0 
One Column ($ page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 6 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
Anextra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 108., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers ars reminded that ‘‘ Letiers addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, 07 to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, TEREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, R.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, ‘The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders musi 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcate Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Education in 1929 


In view of imminent educational changes, the Report 
of the Board of Education for 1929 will be studied with 
more than ordinary attention. The record is carried down 
to December 31 last, and is combined with the Board’s 
annual statistics—a very convenient arrangement. 

After referring to the decision to raise the school 
leaving age to fifteen from April 1, 1931, the Report 
proceeds to indicate the progress which has been made 
in the reorganization of schools in accordance with the 
principles of the Hadow Report. The number of depart- 
ments reorganized during the last nine months of the 
year was 807, and the question of organization receives 
careful consideration whenever a new school is proposed. 
The number of departments classified as senior rose 
from 718 to 883, these departments containing 12°6 per 
cent of all the pupils over eleven as compared with 
9'5 per cent in the previous year. The Board is content 
to remark that though this may be regarded as fairly 
satisfactory the figures also indicate the magnitude of 
the problem still to be faced. We should have liked to 
find more definite apprehension of the fact that the 
Hadow Report recommended something more than 
reorganization. As we have remarked on previous 
occasions, that Report recommended that conditions in 
the reorganized schools should approximate to those 
obtaining in secondary schools. But in few cases is this 
being attempted. : 

We need not do more than mention with approval 
the removal of ninety-eight council schools and 228 
voluntary schools from the “ black list.” Plans have 
also been approved for the removal of a further 271 
schools. When we come to particulars of the teaching 
staff, however, we find that there are still 31,943 uncer- 
tificated teachers and 7,793 supplementary teachers in 
regular employment, the figures for the previous year 
being 32,775 and 8,303 respectively. While we welcome 
the improvement, we consider it a very grave blot on 
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our educational system that about 25 per cent of the 
whole number of teachers should not be properly 
qualified, and we think that the approach to better 
conditions should be made more rapidly. By this we 
mean that no more uncertificated or supplementary 
teachers should be appointed. 

The number of large classes is also decreasing. The 
total number of classes with over fifty on the register 
has fallen from 16,686 to 10,883, and there were 514 
senior classes with more than fifty pupils as compared 
with 1,045 the pee year. The Board indicates that 
its policy is to limit all classes for pupils over eleven to 
not more than forty on the registers. This may be 
acceptable as an immediate objective, but of course 
teachers will not be content until the absolute limit is 
fixed at thirty for children of all ages. In this con- 
nexion we observe a fact to which the current number 
of the A.M.A. directs attention, namely that in sec- 
ondary schools the number of classes over the normal 
limit of thirty has increased from 3,608 to 3,618, and 
that seventy-seven of these contained more than thirty- 
five pupils. We agree with our contemporary that it is 
somewhat astonishing to find that the Board’s own 
regulations can be ignored, even in exceptional cases, 
and that it is time that classes in secondary schools 
were reduced to the old limit of thirty. 

The number of pupils in secondary schools recognized 
for grant was 401,505 as compared with 393,185, the 
number admitted being 90,906 as compared with 89,253. 
As these numbers include pupils who leave one school 
to join another, steps will be taken to eliminate these 
in future. There were also 63,789 pupils in schools 
recognized as efficient but not eligible for grant. In 
view of the demand for inspection of private schools, 
we are glad to see that the number of preparatory 
schools recognized as efficient rose from 118 to 153. 

Other satisfactory features of the secondary section 
of the report are that the number of pupils over sixteen 
again shows an increase, and that the average length of 
school life is slightly longer. Graduates now form 82°4 
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per cent of the men teachers and 64°7 per cent of the 
women teachers. More pupils are proceeding direct to 
universities, and 64°7 per cent of these are ex-elementary 
school pupils. We cannot do more than mention the 
wide differences in the percentages obtained in the 
various subjects of the School Certificate examination, 
a matter which will doubtless receive attention from the 
teachers’ organizations. 

That part of the report dealing with continuation, 
technical, and commercial schools also records con- 
siderable progress. There is a continued increase in the 
attendances of students at evening institutes and at 
evening courses in colleges. In London, for example, 
the number of students enrolled for evening instruction 
was the highest ever recorded, and showed an increase 
of nearly 9,000. There was also a better average in- 
dividual attendance. Accommodation has been improved 
in many areas, and new full-time and part-time classes 
have been established. The Board notes with approval 
the setting-up of the Yorkshire Council for Further 
Education, and observes that the creation of this Council 
is the boldest effort yet made to solve residual local 
problems in technical education. 

There are many other matters of interest to which 
attention might be directed did space permit, but we 
can mention only a few of the most important. There 
has been a gratifying expansion in the total number of 
grant-aided courses under the Adult Education Regu- 
lations. More than half of the State scholars entered 
the teaching profession. There are as yet only twenty- 
seven recognized nursery schools. The scheme for the 
exchange of modern language teachers between England 
and France ought to be better known. 

On the whole the report is one that may encourage 
us. Progress, though slow in many respects, is un- 
doubtedly being made. What we would suggest is 
that all administrators should keep before them not 
only an immediate objective but also an ultimate and 
worthy goal towards which each step is being con- 
sciously directed. 


Occasional Notes 


[~ his speech to the conference of the National Union 

of Teachers at Bournemouth, Sir Charles Trevelyan 
intimated that he had had a long, very friendly, and 
very fruitful discussion with the leaders 
of the Church of England, the Catholics 
and the Free Churches, and local 
authorities, and with the very able executive of the 
National Union of Teachers on the question of the 
future of the non-provided schools. He had found the 
greatest willingness to arrive at a solution, and what 
he had tried to do was to find a common denominator. 
The White Paper issued during the following week sets 
forth the lines of what may prove to be an acceptable 
compromise. In brief, the proposals amount to this, 
that where reorganization involves a non-provided 
school the local authority may make an agreement with 
the managers to give a grant. If this is done the teachers 
will become the servants of the local education 
authority, appointed and removable by them, but the 
managers will have the right to be satisfied that the 
necessary number of teachers are willing and competent 
to give the special religious instruction. No teacher is 
to be dismissed except by the local education authority, 


The 
White Paper: 


but the managers may ask for the removal of a teacher 
on the ground that he has failed to give such instruction 
efficiently and suitably. The managers will retain their 
existing responsibility for repairs. When children are 
transferred to a provided school from a non-provided 
school, the Anson by-law may if desired be used to 
secure the withdrawal of children for special religious 
instruction outside the school. 


‘T° those who have been following closely the course 

of events, it is not very surprising that the Govern- 
ment has decided to drop the simple Bill for raising the 
school-leaving age and to introduce 
another measure embodying, in addi- 
tion, the compromise outlined in the 
White Paper. The Bill has already been formally intro- 
duced into the House of Commons and the second 
reading will in all probability have been taken by the 
time these lines appear in print. Although certain 
objections have already been voiced from Catholic and 
Free Church sources, and although teachers are investi- 
gating the full implications of the compromise, we think 
and hope that Sir Charles Trevelyan will successfully 


And the Bill. 
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pilot the measure through the House. We are aware 
that there may be more risk for this Bill than for its 
predecessor, but all parties should be willing to sacrifice 
something for the sake of the benefits that will accrue 
to the children. The fact that it is being said on one 
hand that the Bill will perpetuate the dual system, and 
on the other that it will tend to weaken that system, is 
pretty good evidence that nobody is going to obtain 
any unfair advantage. The question of mainten- 
ance allowances may cause a little trouble, for the 
dislike of many supporters of the Government to any 
inquiry as to the means of parents is well known. Still, 
these and others should recognize that a certain financial 
limit has to be maintained, and we trust that there will 
be no factious opposition to what may well be a measure 


of historic importance. 
i? may be well that our readers should from time to 
time consider what reply, if any, should be made 
to attacks on our educational system. For example, we 
a ge have noticed an article in the National 
ms Na Review entitled “ Education: An Un- 
conventional View,’ in which the 
writer says that there would be more honesty in public 
life and more happiness in individual lives if we could 
think more modestly and critically about education. It 
can be the greatest blessing but is not necessarily so. 
He instances Thomas Burt and John Burns as men who 
have succeeded in spite of few educational opportunities, 
and puts forward the view that since rates and taxes 
have been imposed to give such opportunities to younger 
men it is perhaps for that very reason that the younger 
generation of trade-union leaders lack character and 
wisdom. He complains about free places and main- 
tenance allowances, and says that every kind of bribery 
has to be resorted to in order to fill the places provided. 
The main result has been an intellectual proletariat— 
“the greatest danger to any community.” He points 
to the desperate struggle for work that greets the 
university product and talks of the false hopes of 
economic progress as a result of education. With a 
tinge of regret he recalls the village schools where in the 
old days the farmer's wife or the doctor’s daughter did 
duty. Perhaps all this does not amount to very much, 
but it should surely be recognized that education is 
worth something for its own sake, quite apart from 
economic advancement. While we may agree with the 
contention put forward in another part of the article 
that the public is gullible, undiscerning and undis- 
criminating, we would suggest that the remedy is more 
education and more careful training. By all means let us 
examine our system and try to improve it—and if candid 
criticism leads us to do this it ought to be welcome. 


| contrast to this let us turn to the address delivered 

by Mr. Baldwin, who is always at his best on such 
occasions, when he was installed as Chancellor of St. 
Andrews University. In the course of 
a speech of which every word should 
be read, he asked why men should 
desire a university education. It is because the best 
knowledge is there, and it can be ours if we choose to 
work for it. “ Whatever standards may have been 
debased in our country, the university standards are as 
high as ever, and the only class distinctions which 
exist in the examination lists are those of quality.” 
But learning is not all. In the collegiate university there 


Mr. Baldwin at 
St. Andrews. 
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is the constant clash of personality, the interchange of 
ideas, all those things that no books can give. Thus a 
man should find himself, should learn to think, should 
become “ capax,” knowing what tool to use for a job 
and how to use it. In a most suggestive passage he 
went on to contrast knowledge with wisdom—‘' Know- 
ledge is the acquisition of the Hows and Whys of Things, 
and therefore is apt to be unrelated : Wisdom in herself 
is continuity. As so often happens, you have an eternal 
truth in the old saw, ‘ Knowledge comes, but Wisdom 
lingers.’ ” Wisdom is hard to define, but you are always 
aware of it when you find it. There is one lifelong 
possession we ought to carry with us from a university, 
that is, a proper sense of perspective. In a university, 
as in the House of Commons, we find our level. The 
greatest gift which the profession can bestow is to make 
a man stand on his own feet. What can the ordinary 
man learn in the university ? The essential virtue is 
diligence, “ plugging,” “ sticking it.” We hope that in 
these rather fragmentary quotations we have caught 
something of the spirit of the speech, which will, we 
trust be read and pondered over, especially by those 
who are just beginning their university career. 


[- is interesting, and perhaps a little alarming, to 
find that, according to evidence given before the 
Royal Commission on behalf of Oxford University, the 
Civil Service is not now attracting 
candidates of such good quality as in 
pre-War days. It appears that many 
kinds of employment are now open to university men, and 
that the demand for men of first-class ability has greatly 
increased. These posts make a stronger appeal to the 
able and ambitious man than security of tenure and 
other Civil Service advantages, and the idea, whether 
correct or not, that promotion may depend on seniority 
rather than on merit may act as a deterrent. Again, 
if a man takes his final honours school at 21, he has 
to wait another year before he can sit for the Civil 
Service Examination, and during that year he may 
have to support himself. A further point made was 
that the immediate advantages offered by important 
industrial concerns appeared to be more attractive 
to the best chemists and engineers than posts in the 
Civil Service. It was suggested that an office should 
be created to form a liaison between the scientific 
departments of the Government and the universities, 
that there should be easier transfer from one department 
to another and that somebody should be sent by the 
Government at the proper time to the universities to 
give full information to those considering the matter. 
It may, in our opinion, be advisable to consider also 
whether the financial inducements offered are sufficiently 
attractive. In the Civil Service, as in the teaching pro- 
fession, the best possible candidates are required, and it is 
not certain that in either case these are being obtained. 


Civil Service 
Entrants: 


AMBRIDGE and London Universities have also 
presented evidence to the Royal Commission on 

the Civil Service. They both agree with the Oxford 
University representatives that law 

wae should be given better recognition 

i among the subjects of the competi- 
tive examination for the administrative class. There 
appears to be general agreement also that under modern 
economic conditions the age of entrance should be 
lowered from 22 to 21. The Cambridge representatives 
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stated that, in 1910-14, 76 per cent of the candidates for 
the administrative class came from the “ conference ” 
schools, whereas for 1925-29 the proportion has sunk to 
50 per cent, the change being attributed mainly to 
increased provision for scholarships. The London 
representatives suggested an additional examination 
following “a definite system of training for the adminis- 
trative and executive classes during probation.” 


HE election of Mr. Baldwin as Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University will give universal satisfaction. 
Political considerations excluded Mr. Asquith from the 
Chancellorship of Oxford University. 
At Cambridge, by a happy coincidence, 
Mr. Baldwin’s political views are those 
dominant in the University. We are told that this is 
the first time since 1246 that an active politician has 
been elected Chancellor at Cambridge. Mr. Baldwin is 
not only a loyal alumnus of Cambridge University, but 
represents in his own person the highest type of English 
culture, combining his learning with industry, tolerance, 
generosity, and a broad human sympathy. His addresses 
on university occasions, such as that recently delivered 
on his election as Chancellor of St. Andrews University, 
are a good passport to any University office. 


New Chancelior 
fer Cambridge. 


| are University having been pre-occupied 
during the past year with its reconstitution under 
the Act of 1926, we must not expect great developments 
until the new machinery is in full 
working order. Lord Beauchamp, the 
new Chancellor, announced, however, 
on Presentation Day (May 14), that the laying of the 
foundation stone of new buildings on the Bloomsbury 
site may be expected next year and that the University 
will take possession of its buildings in its centenary 
year (1936). This allows six years for what should prove 
to be the greatest educational event of our generation. 
The new Principal (Dr. E. Deller), in referring to the site, 
was not, however, altogether encouraging. The pro- 
gramme, he states, will include an administrative block, 
the University Hall and Library, and, “‘ provided funds 
are forthcoming,” premises for the Students’ Union, 
the Officers’ Training Corps, the Institute of Historical 
Research, and a building for the History of Art. 


London 
University: 


Ce the University is able to improve on this 
patchwork and, in part, provisional programme, 
there will be great disappointment. Surely there should 
TA be an exhaustive investigation of 
. existing deficiencies in university or- 
ARRA S ganization, and a determined effort 
to place London University in the leading position it 
should occupy, especially in the promotion of higher 
studies and scientific research. With its numerous well- 
equipped colleges and medical schools for the general 
training of students, the University is able to concentrate, 
in the development of the Bloomsbury site, on special 
studies, such as law, art, and music, on post-graduate 
and research work, and on the popularization of know- 
ledge by means of libraries, public lectures, and demon- 
strations. Most desirable, though less essential, is the 
vitalizing of the social life of the University. 


Te Principal was able to report continued progress 
in a statistical sense. Candidates for first degrees 
have now reached the formidable total of 3,436, and for 
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higher degrees 510, of whom 2,458 were internal and 
,, 1,488 external ; and the roll of internal 
ane Lig * students comprises 10,200 names, more 
than double the number in Iorq. 
These statistics alone indicate the urgent need for the 
higher type of organization made possible by the recon- 
stitution, including, as the Principal indicates, the simpli- 
fication of regulations and the delegation of powers, 
matters in which “ satisfactory progress is being made.” 
Without lowering the high standard of degrees, it should 
be possible to effect great improvements in the general 
character of University training provided in London, 
especially in non-professional subjects. 


JB year Birmingham University is celebrating the 
jubilee of Mason College, from which it sprang, 
and Manchester its jubilee as a University and the 
eightieth anniversary of the founding 
of Owens College, its mother college. 
The federal Victoria University of 
Manchester lasted twenty-three years 
before Manchester was left in sole possession, separate 
Universities being established for Liverpool and Leeds. 
In a sense, therefore, Birmingham University, by 
receiving a Royal Charter in 1900, can claim to be the 
first civic University. Both Manchester and Birmingham 
Universities have justified the ambitions of their founders. 
Each has met the educational needs of vast and growing 
local populations ; each has taken its fair share in the 
advancement of learning and scientific research; and 
each will be happy to grasp the occasion to praise the 
famous men who have assisted in its growth and 
development. 


Birmingham and 
Manchester 
Universities. 


T annual report of the London County Council 
on the educational work of the Council in the 
year 1928 (P. S. King & Son, Great Smith Street, 
S.W. 1, price Is.) presents the usual 
features, along with some which 
specially mark the year under review. 
London has distinguished itself in regard to central 
schools, and we note that at the end of 1928 there were 
seventy-five of these schools, or five more than in 
1927. The Council proceeds with studied caution in the 
matter of re-organization, there being problems, notably 
the problem of traffic and of dangerous crossings, which 
place uniform action out of the question. London can 
pride itself upon having started on such a scheme long 
before the document known as the “ Hadow Report ” 
saw the light. London has also been in the van of 
progress in regard to junior technical schools, of which 
there are twenty-two in London, attended by about 
2,500 boys, who are provided with opportunities which 
the decay of apprenticeship had eliminated. In the 
region of secondary education, the number of pupils 
was about one per cent of the population, but the real 
meaning of this statement is obscured by the fact that 
London is the home of many wealthy people who send 
their children to great public schools and to schools on 


the Continent. 
A MOST interesting conference was held at Dulwich 
College from April 8-10, when over sixty boys 
from a number of schools, including Charterhouse, Eton, 
Harrow, Tonbridge, Mill Hill, Eastbourne, Caterham, 
Emanuel, and St. Dunstan’s, met to consider how people 
(Continued on page 444) 


Education in 
London. 
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%) BELL'S NEW BOOKS & 


SCIENCE 
HYDROSTATICS & MECHANICS 


By E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc., Senior Science Master, St. Albans School 


A thoroughly readable and stimulating text-book in which the author develops his subject to Matriculation Standard 
on lines similar to those followed in his well-known ‘' Heat, Light, & Sound ” (already in its sixth edition). 

‘‘ The emphasis on the historical and experimental side makes it very readable. . . . There are some excellent repro- 
ductions of original apparatus and modern applications. . . . The apparatus required is extremely simple. . . . The 
book is good in every way.’’—SCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


Fully Illustrated. Price 4s. 6d. 


` 


Senior 


Practıcal Chemistry 
By ALWYN PICKLES, M.Sc. 


** A book for which aen in charge of higher certificate 
chemistry have pap ma ; It gives a wide and in- 
telligent choice of Eorouehiy tested experiments . . . and 
the author has plainly experienced the difficulties of young 
students.”—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


First Year Practical Physics 
By ALWYN PICKLES, M.Sc.. 


SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER, WYOCESTON ROYS’ SCHOOL, LEICESTER. 
“ Deals with mensuration, mass, weight, specific gravity, 
and pressure—the usual first-year course. The treatment of 
these well-worn themes is fresh and interesting, and modern 
everyday illustrations are freely used.’”’—scoTTISH EDUCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL. Price 1s. 6d. 


Heat, Light & Sound 


By E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc. Quantitative Analysis 


“ Very successful. The subject-matter contains the latest 

available information, obtained from the most trustworthy 

sources. The whole is presented in an instructive and 

attractive manner. . Mr. Nightingale’s effort is an 

example of what a text-book for young students should be. 
t can be recommended unreservedly.”’—NaTURE. 

Complete, 6s. 6d. In three sections, 2s. 6d. each. 
“ Heat” and "' Light,” in one volume, 4s. 6d. 


Introduction to 


Advanced Heat 
By IVOR B. HART, Ph.D., B.Sc. 


“The plan of this book is good. . The stress given 
throughout the whole book to She practical applications of 
the subject is unusual, but highly commendable. . Much 
has been gained by the assumption that the student has 
already covered the more elementary portions of physics.” 

SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Price 7s. 


By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., 


SECOND MASTER, KING'S SCHOOL, PETERBOROUGH. 
“ A cheap, workmanlike handbook of all the quantitative 
analytic operations usually included in courses of practical 
chemistry up to Higher Schools standard . . . is sodetailedand 
informative on the little difficulties of “manipulation and 
calculation that with it the student can be left almost 
entirely to himself,’’—SCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 
A Shilling 
Practical Chemistry 
By Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD, 


HEAD OF SCIENCE DEPT., CLIFTON COLLEGE. 
“ One of the cheapest courses for School Certificate work 
we have seen. Its size and price in no way affect the usual 
care and efficiency with which Dr. Holmyard presents his 
theme.”—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


64 pages. Price ts. 


JUNIOR ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


By W. LITTLER, B.A., B.Sc., Senior Science Master, Hele’s School, Exeter 


“ A very good text-book for junior forms who will eventually take the subject in the School Certificate Examination. 
It gives them all they need before the final year in a very readable way.’’—THE A.M.A. “ Full of human interest, and 
there are many delightful anecdotes which enliven the pages and drive home valuable lessons. . . . The illustrations 
are numerous and good, and there are many well-chosen examples. Altogether, an excellent book.’’—scorTrTisH 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

Fully Illustrated. ‘Price 4s. 


Fuller details of the above will be found in the mew (1930) Science Catalogue, free on request 
G. BELL & SONS, LTD PORTUGAL STREET LONDON, W.C.2 


For Bell’s Books on Mathematics see page 398; for other subjects see overleaf. 
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CLASSICS 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 


By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
and G. WATSON, M.A., formerly Rector of the Royal Academy, Inverness. 


This new manual is not a departure from well-established principles, but has several distinguishing features and is 


based on the authors’ long experience as teachers and examiners. ‘‘ A very good book for the second and third years’ 
work in Latin. Constructions are introduced gradually with plenty of illustrative sentences.’’—THE A.M.A. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Latin Grammar 


By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., 
and G. WATSON, M.A. 


This new Latin Grammar has been specially designed to 
meet the requirements of the average learner. In the acci- 
dence only words of common occurrence are included, while 
the syntax is confined in the main to the strict classical 
idiom of Cicero and Caesar. No effort has been spared to 
state and set out the rules in a clear and simple form. 


In the press. 


Elementary Latin 
By H. GARDNER, M.A. 


“ This book, by an experienced preparatory acion Maer, 
is a good one for young beginners. .. . The material is 
well arranged, the explanations are full and clear, and plenty 
of practice is given. .. . The book may be recommended 
as a good introduction to Latin.’"-—CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Price 4s. 6d. Part I, 3s. 6d.; Part II, 2s. 


Concise Latin Course 
[New] Part II 


By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., 
and F. H. PHILPOT, B.A. 


Provides an entirely new continuation of the well-known 
Concise Latin Course, Part I (Nineteenth edition, price 3s.). 
“ Admirably done throughout... . One of the best books 
of its kind.’”-—cLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Price 3s. 


Higher Unprepared Latin 
Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 


“ Mr. Marchant is justified in claiming that this book differs 
from other Unseen books for students who have lately passed 
the School Certificate stage. ... This book should be welcome 
to teachers who wish their pupils at this stage to acquire not 
only facility in reading Latin but some appreciation of its 
literature.”-—LATIN TEACHING. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


More Unprepared Latin 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 


The previous book of passages for School Certificate and 
Matriculation, Unprepared Latin (fifth edition, 2s.), has 
proved so popular that a companion has been called for. 

is collection is on the same lines as its pe which 
THE A.M.A. described as “ the best book of its kind.” 


Price 2s. 


A Latin Poetry Book 
By J. ELWYN JAMES, M.A. 


“ The selection is excellent in itself, the notes are concise, 
and the appendix on metre gives all that is required. There 
is also, in addition to the vocabulary, a brief survey of Latin 
literature—by way of introduction—which says a few words 
about each of the poets representedin the selection. Itshould 
prove a useful school book.’’—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Price 2s. 


BELL’S SHORTER CLASSICS 


General Editor: H. H. HARDY, M.A., Headmaster of Cheltenham. 


These volumes contain selected passages worked upintoa connected narrative by means of summaries in English which 
effectively continue the narrative and yet save time being spent in reading long translated passages. The work can 
thus be read as a whole and the story appreciated. Volumes ready : 


The Shorter Aeneid. 6th Edition. 4s. 6d. 

The Shorter Iliad, I-XII. 4s. 6d. 

The Shorter Caesar (Civil War). With vocabulary, 3s. 
The Shorter Tacitus, Annals, XI-XVI. 3s. 


The Shorter Livy, XX XI-XXXV. 2s. 6d.; with vocab. 3s. 
The Shorter Livy, XL-XLV. 2s.6d.; with vocabulary, 3s. 
The Shorter Herodotus, I-V. 3s. 

Sophocles: Philoctetes. 2s. 


Fuller details of the above will be found in the new (1930) Classics Catalogue, free on request. 
G. BELL & SONS, LTD. :: PORTUGAL STREET :: LONDON, W.C.2 
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BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


BELL’S JUNIOR FRENCH SERIES 


Edited by MARC CEPPI 


A new series of short stories, continuous texts, plays, &c., suitable for junior forms. Each volume is calculated to last 
a form either one or two terms, and includes a full vocabulary. Volumes now ready : 

L’Aventure de Ted Bopp. By MARC CEPPI. Illustrated. 64 pages. Is. 

L’Image Expliquée. By MARC CEPPI. Illustrated. 64 pages. 1s. 

Monsieur “ Le ” et Mademoiselle “ La.” By M. M. ACOCK, B.A. Illustrated. 64 pages. ıs. 

Le Théâtre du Petit Monde. Quatre Petites Comédies. By MARCELLE MANUSSET. 102 pages. 1s. 6d. 


Bell’s New French 
Picture Cards 


For these new sets of cards (reproduced in colours), Mr. H. M. 
Brock has painted a series of delightfully clear and attractive 
pictures dealing with everyday subjects. Mr. Ceppi’s 
descriptive text and questionnaires are characterized by his 
well-known skill in making lessons not only instructive, but 
also thoroughly enjoyable. 


Two sets of 16 Cards. 2s. each set. 


French Unseens 
Arranged by C. E. STOCKTON, M.A., 


SENIOR MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER, OUNDLE SCHOOL 
Contains passages both in prose and verse, selected princi- 
pally from the great French writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is intended for pupils preparing for the School and 
the Higher Certificate Examinations. 

Ready shortly. 


La Civilisation francaise 
By HENRI MALLET, 


PROFESSEUR AU LYCRE DU MANS. 
A survey of the whole contribution of France to the culture 
of Europe. Each chapter covers some well-defined period 
of French History and consists of two parts—the first a 
summ of general and cultural history, the second 
illustrative extracts from the great writers of the period. 


Illustrated. Price about 6s. 6d. 


MAITRES 


Zweig: Sternstunden 


= der Menschheit 
Edited by Dr. ROBERT PICK 


Three historical sketches by Stefan Zweig which should 
make stimulating reading for students of German from the 
second ger upwards. There are notes, conveniently placed 
below the text, and at the end full word-lists are given. 


Price 2s. 


Schnitzler: Zwei Novellen 
Edited by A. S. MACPHERSON, M.A., 


SENIOR GERMAN MASTER, DULWICH COLLEGE. 
“ This is a careful edition of two of Schnitzler’s excellent 
short stories, provided with all the approved devices for 
driving home vocabulary and construction, while main- 
taining interest. A school certificate form could use it with 
pleasure and profit.”"—mMODERN LANGUAGES. 


Price 3s. 


Brehm: Auf Forscherfahrt 
Edited by G. F. FRANKLIN, M.A., 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 
** Intended for second and third year pupils, this book very 
adequately fulfils its purpose. It provides extremely 
interesting reading material with plenty of adventure and 
excitement.”—THE A.M.A. ` 


Price 1s. 6d. 


CONTEURS 


Edited by A. M. GIBSON, M.A., Headmaster, Liverpool Collegiate School 


A new series of texts for middle and upper forms which can be read without difficulty in a single term. The vol- 
umes have brief notes in French, a full word-and-phrase list, and short passages for reproduction. 


Veillées Gasconnes. By GASTON CHERAU. ıs. 6d. 


Contes du Midi. By PIERRE JALABERT and GASTON CHERAU. 1s. 6d. 


Contes Limousins. By JEAN NESMY. With 9 woodcuts. 


Is. 9d. 


Le Napoléon du Peuple. By HONORE DE BALZAC. Illustrated. ıs. od. 


Fuller details of the above will be found in the new (1930) Modern Languages Catalogue, free on request 
LONDON, W.C. 2 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD 


PORTUGAL STREET 
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HISTORY & GEOGRAPHY 


CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A., Tonbridge School. 


“ It is really needless to add that A Concise History retains those features which have given the same author's 
previous work so high a reputation. We have in this book areally lucidly written and readable history which will 


doubtless be kept when schooldays are over. . 
deserves it..—SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


. . The book is sure to receive general adoption and certainly 


Price 6s. 6d. Or 2 vols. (divided at 1714), 3s. 6d. each. 


History for British Schools 
By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. 


“The whole scheme is well thought out and carefully 
balanced. . . . Of the scholarly character the author’s name 
is sufficient guarantee.’’—HISTORY. 

A Senior History Master: “ Use of the book has amply 
confirmed the high expectations I had of it. Colleagues to 
whom Somervell’s work is new are equally enthusiastic.” 


In 4 volumes. 3s. each, 


Berkshire Studies in 
World History 


A new series by American historians which should prove 
useful in upper forms. The books provide reading which is 
neither too specialized and technical, nor too elementary. 


Imperialism and Nationalism in the Far East. 
The Crusades. 

Europe and the Church under Innocent III. 
The Commercial Revolution. 

The Industrial Revolution. 

The Second Hundred Years’ War. 


Price about 2s. 6d. each volume. 


Social History of England 
By G. GUEST, B.A. 


The new edition of this widely-used book incorporates the 
results of modern historical research. It is suitable for lower 
or middle forms. 


Tenth edition, revised. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


European History, 1715-1789 
By S. S. CAMERON, M.A. 


The latest addition to the well-known Special Periods of 
History, edited by Mr. D. C. Somervell. Fifteen volumes 
are now ready. ‘‘ Admirable text-books for upper form 
pupils studying special periods for examination purposes, 
and, withal, eminently readable works.”"’—THE A.M.A. 


With Maps. 2s. each volume. 


Great Britain & Ireland 
By A. WILMORE, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


For this new and cheaper edition the book has been thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date. *“ Among the 
numerous text-books on the British Isles, this volume 
deserves to find a prominent place. The author is a geo- 
grapher of broad outlook and wide experience in teaching 
geography.’’—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


New and Cheaper, Revised Edition. 3s. 


Intermediate Geographies 


I. The British Isles. By A. Witmore, D.Sc. 
II. The British Empire. By the same author. 
III. The World. By JoHN Murray, M.A., Ph.D. 
IV. Experimental and Open-Air Geography. By 
A. WILMORE, D.Sc. (Ready shorily.) 


A thoroughly up-to-date course for students of 11-15. “ The 

pani is admirably conceived and well worked out. A special 
ature is the splendid group of exercises following each 

chapter.”—SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 


With many maps and diagrams. 1s. 9d. each. 


INTRODUCTION TO WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


By ALBERT WILMORE, D.Sc., 


F.R.G.S. 


“ Provides a very satisfactory course of study of the inter-relation of aae climate, vegetation, and mineral wealth 
and the influence of these upon human activities.—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

‘‘ This excellent manual is an answer to many requests for a summary of the main facts of World Geography in a 
book of moderate size and cost. It isa concise study book for students in the School Certificate and Matriculation Classes. 
The maps and diagrams are simple but most effective.” —THE LONDON TEACHER. 


384 pages. 


Numerous maps and diagrams. 35. 6d. 


New (1930) Catalogue of History and Geography Text-books free on request 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS [% 


ENGLISH & DIVINITY 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 


-IN THE VERY WORDS OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Compiled from the Gospels of the four Evangelists by REGINALD G. PONSONBY 


The object of this book is to present a complete consecutive life of Our Lord arranged chronologically, and compiled 
entirely from the New Testament in the very words of the four Gospels. By this means a view of Our Lord’s life is 


obtained which no reading of the separate Gospels can give. 


Marginal references indicate the Gospel and verse from 


which each passage is taken. The text used is that of the Revised Version, and it is divided into paragraphs 


like a modern book instead of keeping the verse divisions. 


Cloth boards. 264 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 


A Short Course in the 


Old Testament & Apocrypha 


By W. R. THOMAS 


Intended to give middle-form pupils a clear idea of the 
origin, contents, and relationship of the entire Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha in a way that is interesting to the pupil 
and straightforward for the non-specialist form teacher. 
The book provides about two years’ work. 


With 8 maps. 3s. 


Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress 
Rendered as a dramatic reader 


By H. WALLACE HILL 


The main story has been divided into three acts and twenty- 
four scenes, while all the purely theological dialogue has been 
cut. The author has tested the version by class use over a 
number of years and has never found it fail in providing 
a series of lessons in which good literature, romance, dramatic 
sense, and sheer reading were required. 


With illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


The Marryat Book 


Edited by HARRISON DALE 


This new volume in the well-known series Bell's Novelist 
Readers contains representative selections from Capt. 
Marryat’s most popular novels. All the extracts included 
have been proved to interest children. 


Young Pegasus 


A FIRST ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE 


Arranged by A. A. LE M. SIMPSON 


The principle both in selecting and arranging for this 
anthology has been mainly variety—to give it a wide enough 
appeal to catch every sort of child, and to make the sequence 
continuously interesting. The editor has for the most part 
selected poems which tell good stories, or provide colour 
and detail, or move to a definable rhythm. 


Complete, 2s. 6d. Also tssued in 3 parts. 


Practical Exercises in 


English Grammar 
By H. HOTHERSALL, B.A. 


The long, explanatory passages found in many grammar 
books have been replaced by simple diagrams, which, while 
acting as an adequate guide to pupils, leave the teacher free 
to treat the problems in the way which he considers most 
suitable for his own students. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


Exercises in English 
By W. S. BEARD 


“ The book may be recommended to teachers of elementary 
English. We feel certain that a class using this book of 
exercises will not experience the dreariness so often asso- 
ciated with the learning of fundamentals.”—EDUCATION. 
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Illustrated. 2s. 6d. Price od. 


AN ENGLISH CLASS-BOOK 


By T. V. DAVIES, Senior English Master, Towyn County School 


This is a thoroughly practical text-book, giving a carefully chosen series of exercises arranged by an experienced teacher. 
Unlike most English books, it covers the whole field necessary for the language portion of the syllabus at the Matricula- 
tion stage. It is arranged in fifteen sections, and the book will be found useful for both class-work and for tests. 
By assigning page and number of exercise, a test of the requisite standard can be set at any time by the teacher 
harassed by lack of leisure to search for suitable material. 


Price 2s. 


New (1930) Catalogue of English and Divinity Text-books free on request 
G. BELL & SONS, LTD PORTUGAL STREET LONDON, W.C. 2 
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with a public school career behind them can best help 
South London, particularly the boys. 
K e Visits were paid to a junior men’s 
Social Service, institute, boys’ clubs, Scout Troops, 
a central school, a leather factory, a 
brewery, the Underground Railway Training School and 
other places, and these were interspersed with addresses 
and discussions. The boys were able to compare the club 
activities with their own school experience, to see how 
it was run and whether it succeeded in breeding the 
team spirit, what it was aiming at, and what sort of 
fellows it meant to turn out. Then they were told to 
imagine a group of themselves asked to tackle the boys 
of a particular district or parish. What would be their 
method, what activities would they try to include and 
what equipment could they bring to the task ? What 
qualities of mind and character would they aim at 
securing in the products of their club? We think that 
such a gathering as this, undertaken, as it evidently 
was, in no spirit of superiority but from a real desire 
to serve, should help in more ways than one to break 
down artificial barriers and help towards better under- 
standing. Perhaps this will never be fully accomplished 
until there is a greater commingling of all classes of 
children throughout all the years of school life, but mean- 
while such meetings as this may be heartily approved. 


ae terrible tragedy of a fourteen-year-old boy, who 
was found hanging a few days before he should 
have returned to his public school, has again directed 
attention to the system of fagging, for 
the boy’s father expressed the opinion 
at the inquest that his son took his 
life because he was afraid of the fagging system and 
could not face the return to school. It appeared that 


>” 


Fagging. 


each new boy was expected to do twenty “ fags” a |. 


week. When a prefect called, the fags were expected to 
run, and the first arrival received a mark. The others 
received no marks. Any boy who did not make twenty 
marks a week was judged by the prefects and “ billed ” 
or beaten, though this boy had never suffered such a 
punishment. The jury, perhaps under the stress of par- 
donable emotion, expressed the opinion that fagging in 
public schools should be abolished. Several headmasters, 
however, have given their views on the subject, and the 
prevailing opinion seems to be that fagging under proper 
conditions, forms a valuable part of public school educa- 
tion, though it is noteworthy that at least one headmaster 
condemned it. While we have the utmost sympathy for 
the bereaved parents we must give it as our opinion that 
one instance of this kind is not sufficient to condemn the 
system. But it is startling and heart-rending enough to 
make it essential that the public schools should examine 
the system in all its bearings. It may be on the whole a 
system which imposes wholesome and not too irksome 
discipline on boys who have sometimes been pampered 
at home; on the other hand it may, unless carefully 
supervised, give certain opportunities for bullying. The 
schools will therefore be wise not to lose any opportunity 
of reassuring public opinion with regard to this matter. 


NOTHER stage in the attempts which have recently 
been made to foster relations between the univer- 

sities and business was reached towards the close of 
April, when a luncheon to inaugurate an intensive 
business course was given at the Connaught Rooms under 
the chairmanship of Lord Luke, who is at the head of an 
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influential advisory committee. The organizers of the 
course are Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 


eeu and it has been arranged to provide, 
to sab for the needs of those who leave public 


schools or universities with the inten- 
tion of entering business, a transition stage between 
academic and business life. Sir Michael Sadler was 
present to give his support, and said they would all 
be disposed to welcome a better understanding between 
education and business. The course would require hard 
work, and young men and women would have to accustom 
themselves to the hours of a business life and to the 
stringency of its requirements. On reading through the 
last hundred of the applications for admission to an 
Oxford college he had found that eighteen had expressed 
their intention of going into business—a pretty large 
percentage. The number of people for whom the course 
would cater was considerable and likely to increase. He 
pointed out that it was not being intruded into a univer- 
sity course at the cost of liberal education, but that at 
the close of a university course there was an interval 
in which a man needed to be plunged into an atmosphere 
in which he would begin to understand the new prob- 
lems of commercial life. Sir Josiah Stamp also made a 
good speech in which he said that business was going 
to be all the better because university trained men were 
in it, and that in a short intensive course a young man 
would be able to condense into months what in ordinary 
business life took years. We shall watch this develop- 
ment with great interest and we hope it will fulfil the 
hopes of its promoters. 


[% our article on the Cadet Corps controversy last 
month we referred to a certain argument produced 
by the Schoolmaster ; and in its issue of May 8 that 
paper made reply. The writer of that 
cà Fet Cori reply seems to have glanced at the 
Controversy.,  2rticle, and then to have seized his 
pen in anger without stopping to 
consider what the article stated and did not state. He 
declares, in opposition to what he supposes us to have 
said, that an organization of 134,000 teachers is fully 
entitled to make representations on any subject related 
to education. Of course it is so entitled, as was clearly 
stated in the first paragraph of the article in question. 
But we fear that our critic, by the time he reached the 
last paragraph, was not in a fit state of mind to remember 
what was in the first. This fear is suggested by his irate 
dismissal of the chief point of the article as “‘ sheer 
nonsense.” We maintained, and we still firmly maintain, 
that in professional matters votes have to be weighed as 
well as counted ; and that the first-hand knowledge and 
experience of secondary schoolmasters, on a subject 
relating to their own special work, give them an infinitely 
superior claim to be heard, even though their numbers 
be comparatively few. We are therefore not in the least 
impressed by the portentous figure quoted by the 
Schoolmaster, and we should be as little impressed if 
the figure represented a number twice as large. We 
are moved to add that calling an argument nonsense 
does not make it nonsense. 


HE satisfaction felt and expressed at the increase 

in the number of State scholarships to be awarded 

this year has been tempered in some quarters by the 

publicatien of grant regulations, No. 5, 1930, announcing 
(Continued on page 446) 
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THE BORZOI 
COUNTY HISTORIES 


Edited by S. J. MADGE, M.Sc. 


“ Scholarly and attractive ; extremely well 
done.” —The Journal of Education. 
Two new volumes have just appeared 


WILTSHIRE by R. Welldon Finn, M.A. 


“ Mr. Finn has an attractive theme . . . and 
he has made the most of it in the space 
allotted to him.” The Times Educational 
Supplement 


SUFFOLK by Lilian Redstone, B.A. 


“ Her work deserves the praise given to it 
by Mr. W. E. Jordan, Vice-Master of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge. The churches, the arts, 
the great sons of the county are all brought 
into perspective in this very excellent little 
book.” The Times Educational Supplement 


Price 2s. each 


* 


ENGLISH LIFE 


Part I. 
TO THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


J. D. GRIFFITH DAVIES 2s. 6d. 


“ Excellent illustrations, re-drawn from 
medieval sources, add to the attraction of 
Mr. Griffiths Davies’ entertaining text... 
medieval town life and country life, and the 
parts played by parish churches and the com- 
munities of monks and friars are the subjects 
of especially interesting chapters.” 

The Times Educational Supplement 


Full catalogue and specimen copies 
will be sent post free on application 
to the publishers 


ALFRED A. KNOPF LTD. 
37 Bedford Square London W.C. 1 


THE = 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
completely equip and fit up 


GYMNASIUMS 


in accordance with the suggestions contained 
in the Board of Education’s “ Memorandum 
on the Planning and Equipment of Gym- 
nasiums in Secondary Schools.” 


The E.S.A. MANUFACTURE 


all the necessary apparatus of the correct 

patterns at their Furniture Works, Stevenage, 

Herts, including : 
Wall Bars 
Window Ladders 
Swedish Booms Beam Saddles 
Vaulting Boxes Spring Boards 
Double Span Booms Balancing Benches 
Climbing Ropes Beating Boards, &c. 


Vaulting Horses 
Jumping Stands © 


Complete equipment or single articles 
supplied at the lowest competitive prices. 


Most of the apparatus may be seen in the 
E.S.A’s extensive new Furniture Showrooms 
at Esavian House, where samples of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


for every purpose are also on view. 


Catalogues of Gymnastic Apparatus and General 
School Furniture are published and will be sent 
free to Principals on application to 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION, LTD., 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. 1 
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a change in the basis of the award. 


State 
Scholarships. 


In the past these 
scholarships have been divided equally 
between boy and girl candidates. The 
Board nowstates that in deciding how 
many shall be available for boys and for girls respectively, 
it ‘‘ will have regard to the numbers of boys and 
girls entering for each of the second examinations from 
recognized secondary schools in one or more previous 
years.” The boy entrants from such schools in 1928 
and 1929 were 4,351 and 4,736 respectively, while the 
girl entrants in the same years were 2,820 and 2,824. 
In 1928 the percentage of successful candidates was, in 
the case of boys, 71°8, and in the case of girls, 72:2, 
while in 1929 the percentages were: boys, 702, girls, 
67:2. As matters stand at present there is a larger 
provision of university scholarships for boys than for 
girls and it would be interesting to know the reasons 
which have led the Board to depart from the arrange- 
ment which has been in force. It would appear that 
while the schools concerned contain a larger number of 
girls over the age of 17, than of boys of the same age, 
the proportion of the former entering for the second 
school examination is lower. At this stage, however, a 
number of girls, notably those with a musical or artistic 
bent, take a school course for which the second school 
examination does not provide a suitable test. There 
appears also to be a possibility that the number of boy 
entrants may be increased by allowing the same boys 
to sit for the examination in successive years. It is 
suggested that this practice is more common in boys’ 
schools than in those for girls. 


“THE pending report of the Departmental Committee 
of the Board of Education on education in the 
rural areas of Wales has just been given a challenging 
prelude by Prof. Gwynn Jones, the 
distinguished Professor of Welsh at 
University College, Aberystwyth. In 
his view the educational system of Wales was imposed 
on Welsh conception, culture, and ideals by an external 
authority which had neither knowledge of nor sympathy 
with Wales. It should therefore be scrapped and recast 
according to the needs of a small country composed, in 
the main, of rural committees. With knowledge of 
what has happened in the urbanized industrial and 
commercial areas of Wales—large seaport towns, 
health resorts, and mining areas—he protests against 
reorganization proposals designed to centralize chil- 
dren in urban schools, and sees in those proposals the 
germ of the disintegration of Welsh life. Prof. Jones 
probably has in mind the peasant culture of Wales, 
the great bulwark of the Welsh language which en- 
shrined a literature and a heritage of thought largely 
rural in its origin and in its subject matter. In this 
protest he will have on his side many who wish most 
sincerely for the extension of the school age and better 
educational provision for senior children. It will be 
interesting to see how far the report of the Departmental 
Committee supports his views, and how far those views 
will be safeguarded in schemes for using the present inter- 
mediate schools in Wales as dual-sided schools to accom- 
modate the educational provision for all senior children. 


Reorganization in 
Rural Wales. 


T Report for 1928-9, issued by the Welsh Depart- 

ment of the Board of Education under the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, states that the number of 
pupils in the Intermediate Schools of Wales in that year 
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exceeded the previous highest figure and that the per- 
centage of pupils remaining at school 
beyond the sixteenth birthday showed 
a substantial increase—particularly in 


Annual Report 
under the 


Welsh : 
Intermediate the case of girls. In an unusual 
Scheme: number of schools proposals for the ex- 


tension of accommodation have been 
carried through. The report makes a special point of 
the position of physical training in the intermediate and 
secondary schools of Wales. The majority of these 
schools were planned and built without much regard to 
the needs of the physical education of the pupils ; nearly 
half the schools have nô accommodation in which to give 
regular physical training to their pupils, and more than 
half of them are without the necessary equipment. In 
only 21 per cent of the schools is the provision for 
physical exercises considered to be adequate. Even the 
provision of field-games leaves much to be desired. 
Since it is essential to have the playing field near the 
school, it is clear that many secondary schools in 
congested industrial areas have suffered. The report 
stresses one point of particular value at this stage in 
the history of secondary education in Wales: physical 
education may appear to the average teacher as having 
no ’‘ practical ” t.e., examination value ; this is a shrewd 
thrust at the rush for “ results ” which characterizes 
so many secondary schools. The distances which Welsh 
pupils have to travel to school makes it impossible for 
many of them to take part in games out of school hours, 
and so games should figure within the school time-table. 


E is surprising to find the study of German, Spanish, 
and Italian confined to such a small number of 
schools when, according to a recent estimate, these 
languages are spoken by about seventy- 


aoe i, five, seventy-one, and forty-one million 
Valo. people respectively,” says the report. 


German is taken in only about twenty- 
one secondary and intermediate schools in Wales ; Spanish 
and Italian in three. The reasons for this are partly tradi- 
tional ; there are many expert observers who consider 
that, despite occasional protests from leaders who desire 
to see in Wales an educational organization designed on 
national characteristics and traditions and animated by 
national and distinctive aspirations, the cast of Welsh 
educational policy is distinctly conservative. Welsh 
secondary schools were never in the grip of the classical 
tradition—possibly owing to a scarcity of teaching power 
adequate to do justice to that tradition—but they have 
failed to break through the traditional feeling that Latin, 
English, Welsh, and French were the only languages 
meet to figure on the time-table of the Welsh Secondary 
School. This seems strange in a bilingual country, and 
yet it is not strange, for if Wales had been truly bilingual 
au fond right from the time when its system of inter- 
mediate schools was set up, Wales would have far sur- 
passed England not only in the quality but in the range 
of its modern language teaching. As the report says, 
“ Many [of the pupils] have, to begin with, the inestim- 
able advantage of a knowledge of two languages,” 
but this is true, alas, of far too small a percentage of such 
people. When the Welsh secondary schools can implant 
in their pupils a desire to adventure abroad in the search 
for careers, then will the demand for a wider range of 
modern languages be developed. 


(Continued on page 450) 
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New © Standard Heffer Books 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


By E. GILSON. Translated by 
E. BULLOUGH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 8s. 6d. net. 
Postage 6d. 


SAVONAROLA 

THE MYSTICS OF SIENA 
Two books by PIETRO MISCIAT- 
TELLI. Translated by M. PETERS- 
ROBERTS. Sq. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net each. Postage gd. Richly illustrated. 
(Shortiy.) 


THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 


Catholic Summer School Lectures for 
1928. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 
Postage 6d. 


ALIVE UNTO GOD 


By A. H. McNEILE, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. net. Postage 3d. The latest de- 
votional book, uniform with the famous 
“ Self-Training Series.” 


LESSONS ON THE WAY 


3. The Resurrection, the Spirit, and the 
Church. 4. The Two Duties of a Chris- 
tian. 5. The Lord's Prayer and the 
Sacraments. By PERCY DEARMER, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. ne each. 
Postage 4d. 


NARRATIVE DIALOGUES. 


FROM THE BIBLE 

By ALFRED CLEGG. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. ; paper, 4s. 6d. net. Postage 
6d. Dialogues arranged for class and 
Sunday school use. 


“ WHATSOEVER THINGS 
ARE LOVELY ...THINK 
ON THESE THINGS” 
Devotional studies for young people. By 
E. VERA PEMBERTON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
Postage 6d. “ A mine of inspiration.” 
— Liverpool Review. 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
KINGDOM 

By T. G. PLATTEN. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net: paper, 3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 4d. Talks on Christian History 
for boys and giris. 


A HISTORY OF CLARE, 
SUFFOLK 


By G. A. THORNTON. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, cheap edition, ros. 6d. net. Post- 
age od. Illustrated. A scholarly history, 
with special detail for the medieval period 
and a full account of the woollen industry. 


ZAKA ULLAH OF DELHI 


By C. F. ANDREWS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. Postage gd. Illustrated. A 
sympathetic life of a wonderful man. 


Send for Complete Catalogue of Publications. 


STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
THINKERS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 2 vols., 12s. 6d. net each. 
Postage gd., foreign rod. each. 


THE HISTORY OF POLI- 
TICAL SCIENCE FROM 
PLATO TO THE PRESENT 


By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
Postage 9d. “ A masterly and inspiring 
work.”’—The Journal of Education, 


ENGLISH HISTORY: 


Schools Examination Series 1485-1714. 
By E. RAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth 
(shortly). Probably also to be issued in 
three separate parts. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURE 


Introduction by C. E. RAVEN. Quarto, 
cloth, ros. 6d. net. Postage 1s. 
Wonderful pictures of the Holy Land 


INTRODUCTION TO INDI- 
VIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By ALICE RAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. Indicating the 
available sources of mental energy. 


MOTIVE FORCES OF THE 
MIND 
By ALICE RAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. A clever intro- 
duction to psychology. 


RHYTHM IN 
HANDWRITING 


By I. MAGUINNESS. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. Illus- 
trated. A plea for better writing. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By E. S. FEGAN, F.L.A. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, Second Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 4d. A Librarians A BC. 
“An admirable little book.”—Lib. 
Assoc. Record. 


THE BURNHAM ABBEY 
SERIES and CANTA- 
BRIGIA SERIES OF 
CARDS, CALENDARS, & 


IVORINES 


New designs. Full particulars on 
application, N.B.—The Ivorines 
make most charming and lasting 
presents and prizes. They are very 
inexpensive and practically un- 
breakable. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING 
AND LEARNING WITH 
GRAMOPHONE AND RADIO 


By THOMAS BEACH, B.Com. (Lon- 
don). Crown 8vo, cloth. (Shortly.) 


CLASSROOM FRENCH 

By H. SCHMIDT and J. TISSEDRE. 
Adapted by E. H. A. ROBSON. Crown 
8vo, sewed. Probably 1s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SOUND DRILLS 
By EDMUND TILLEY. Fcap. 4to, 
sewed. Probably 3s. 6d. The author is 


professor of phonetics at Robert College, 
Istanbul. 


FRENCH FOR 


EXAMINATIONS 

By G. C. BATEMAN. 2s. 6d. Postage 
4d. Fair copies to teachers only, 1s. 
net. Postage 2d. Intended for the year 
preceding the School Certificate Examina. 
tion. 


PHONETICS WITHOUT 
SYMBOLS 

French Phonetics for Schools. By 
G. C. BATEMAN. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s. Postage 3d. 


SOUND DRILLS FOR 


FRENCH PHONETICS 

Bv G. C. BATEMAN and J. E. 
THORNTON. Second Edilion. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 6d. Postage zd. 


HOW SHALL WE TRAIN 
THE TEACHER OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES ? 

By E. H. A. ROBSON, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. Postage 6d. A 


text-book on Modern Language Method 
Jor use in Training Colleges. 
OF 


THE PHONETICS 
ENGLISH 

By IDA C. WARD, B.Litt. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. Postage 6d. Illustrated. 
“ The best elementary book on English 


Phonetics sin existence.” —Prof. D. 
Jones. 


AN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
By D. KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. For teachers 
of foreign students. 

THE ROMANTIC MOVE- 
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LITERATURE 

By Prof. KARL BREUL, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Postage 


gd. Texts selected for use in schools 
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BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 
BOOK I 
By FRANK JONES, B.A., 


Senior English Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. 
Lecturer in Anglo-Saxon at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 


The “ New English Course’ (Book I) is intended for pupils of about 
eleven years of age who are beginning the study of formal English. 


Just Published. Cloth boards. Price 2s. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., 
Headmaster of Ealing County School, 


and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 
Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 
In two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


THE SILVER BOOKS OF ENGLISH THE GOLDEN BOOKS OF 
VERSE ENGLISH VERSE 


In Large Type. With Notes and Questions. Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A., 
Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A. King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. 

Just published. In Two Books. Book I, 1s. Book II, 1s. 3d. In Five Books. Cloth boards, 2s. each. 

IRREGULAR LATIN VERBS MASTERPIECES OF GERMAN 
Compiled by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A. PROSE 
(Cantab.), D.Litt. (Glasgow) Compiled by A. H. WINTER, 
Limp cloth cover. Price 6d. Lecturer in German at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, London. 
Interleaved, 8d. Cloth boards. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION 


By S. REED BRETT, M.A., 
Senior History Master, King Edward VI Grammar School, Nuneaton. 


Cloth boards. Price 3s. 6d. 
This book has been written to supply a need which the author has experienced in the course of his work of teaching. 
For several years he has included Constitutional History in his Sixth Form syllabus, but has failed to find a suitable text-book 


for his purpose. The present volume, based on teaching notes, is an attempt to fill the gap. It is hoped that a book so 
designed may lead to the study of the British Constitution in many schools where at present it finds no place. 
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late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Dublin. 


Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Dublin. 


The aim of this scries is to provide books of scholarly and literary Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 
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A BOOK OF FRENCH PROSODY. By Louis M. 
BRANDIN, L. ès L., Ph.D., M.A., Fielden Professor of French and of 
Romance Philology in the University of London, and W. G. HARTOG, 
M.A., Litt.D., F.R.S.L., St. Paul's School. 3s. 6d 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By L. E. KASTNER, M.A. (Man.), Litt.D. (Camb.), Professor of 
French Language and Literature in the University of Manchester ; 
and HENRY GIBSON ATKINS, D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Cantab.), 
Professor of German in the University of London, King’s College. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised to date. 6s. net. 


A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By 


ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Head of 
the Modern Languages Department, University College, Nottingham. 
3s. 6d. 


A SKELETON FRENCH GRAMMAR. “The Irre- 
ducible Minimum.” With Special Points printed in red. By HENRY 
GIBSON ATKINS, D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Cantab.), Professor of 
German in the University of London, King’s College. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH EXERCISES. Specially arranged to accom- 
pany A Skeleton French Grammar. By HENRY GIBSON ATKINS, 
D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Cantab.). 1s. 6d. 


SKELETON FRENCH GRAMMAR AND EXER- 
CISES. In one Volume. 3s. 


AIDS TO FRENCH COMPOSITION. Based on 
Examples from Representative Authors. By L. M. Hayes, B.A., 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby. 
Zs. 


FRENCH COURSES. By E. J. A. GROVES, L. és L. 


Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar School 


A PREPARATORY FRENCH COURSE. Based on 
the Systematic Teaching of French Pronunciation. Ilustrated by 
GORDON BROWNE, R.L, and JENNY WYLIE. Cloth boards. 3s. 6d 

“ Progressively graded, the author has invested it everywhere 
with interest. The attractiveness is further incrcascd by a number 
of delightful illustrations.—Education. 


A FRENCH COURSE. First and Second Years. Illus- 
trated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I., and others. Issued in two 
volumes. First Year, 3s. Second Year, 4s. 

"* The work of a practical teacher. .. . The whole book is a 
thorough picce of work and, well studicd, should ensure a sound 
foundation in the language.’ — The Journal of Education. 


FRENCH VERSE AND PROSE 
Selected and Edited by L. R. GLEED, B.A. (Lond.), 


Senior French Master, County School for Boys, Ealing; Lecturer in 
French, City of London College; and 
J. BASWITZ, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior German Master, County School for Boys, Ealing. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. Price 2s. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION BY IMITATION. With 
Exercises in Syntax and in Free Composition. By HUBERT Brown, 
MA., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge, Head of Modern 
Languages Department, Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. ws. 6d. 


RECUEIL DE POÈMES. Selected by JEANNE MoLmy, 


Lecturer in French, House of Education, Ambleside. With notes. 
In two Parts, graduated. 6d. cach. 


A FRENCH COURSE. First Year. Phonetic Edition. 


Being a Phonetic Transcription of the first twelve lessons of the 
Ordinary Edition. Illustrated. 1s. 


LE TEXTE EXPLIQUE. Recueil de Morceaux Choisis 


des Auteurs Francais, arrangés en Groupes selon le Sujet traité, avec 
Explications détaillées rédigées en Français. Cours Moyen. Selected 
and edited by E. J. A. Groves. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. In two 
Parts, ls. 6d. each. 


A FRENCH VOCABULARY 


By MALCOLM W. MURRAY, M.A., B.A., 
Docteur de l'Université de Lille, Principal French Master, Robert Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen; and 
EMIL LENTZ, 

Assistant French Master, Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. 


Pott 8vo. Manilla Covers. 8d. 


FRENCH PRACTICE. For General School Exam- 
inations. By R. GERALD CATHELIN, B. ès IL., Senior Modern 
Languages Master, Hull Grammar School. Second edition. 2s. 9d. 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH COMPOSITION. A 
Companion to French Practice for General School Examina- 
tions. By R. GERALD CATHELIN, B. és L. 1s. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S FRENCH TEXTS 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. This 
series contains examples of the work of an array of French writers. 
Fach book has a biographical and critical note, and explanatory 
notes. 100 titles. Price 6d. cach. Certain volumes are issued with 
vocabulary. Price Yd. each. 


BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. From 


Modern French Literature. Printed in large type. With brief Notes, 
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each, 


RECITS TIRES DES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 
Par Mme. C. BAGNALL and H. Vivier. Four titles. Price 8d. 
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BLACKIE’S COMPLETE FRENCH PLAYS. The 
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T will be remembered that in our last issue, when 
dealing with the question of building grants for 
non-transferred Roman Catholic schools, on which a 
deadlock had been reached, we urged 
Bonnet dine. that “ A solution by compromise to 
Bill: 9 which both parties must contribute, 
is imperative.” Shortly afterwards, 
through the Most Rev. Dr. Mageean, Bishop of Down 
and Connor, a proposal was made from the Roman 
Catholic side. Schools which are placed under “ four- 
and-two’’ committees, the “ four” representing the 
former manager of the school, and the “two” the 
Regional Education Committee, remain voluntary 
schools ; their teachers are appointed by the committee 
which receives from the education authorities half the 
cost of heating equipment renewals, etc. Dr. Mageean 
suggested that if, in schools so transferred, the appoint- 
ment of teachers and the control of religious instruction 
remained with the managers, and the control of all 
secular and material functions of management with 
the committee, Roman Catholic objections would be 
met. This division of managerial functions did not, 
however, commend itself to the government, which 
preferred to modify its own proposals. Lord Craigavon 
announced that in order to go to the utmost limit of 
concession to opponents of the Bill, the Government 
was prepared now to pay 50 per cent of the building 
costs of new schools and arrange loans for the remaining 
50 per cent to all managers who preferred not to transfer 
their schools to ‘ four-and-two’’ committees or to 
Regional Committees. 
THS certainly seems a generous effort to meet 
ecclesiastical objections. As the Prime Minister said, 
although the Roman Catholics refuse to relinquish 
control of their schools, the Govern- 
ment will pay the whole salaries and 
superannuation of their teachers, half 
the cost of cleaning, heating and lighting, and half 
the cost of new building and reconditioning. It is 
surely not too much to expect the remainder to be 
found by their own efforts as the price of entire freedom. 
The proposal has, however, not received the reception 
which it seems to deserve. “ If half, why not the whole ? ” 
is the demand. ‘Splitting the difference ” has not 
commended itself as a solution, and at the committee 
stage Nationalist members reiterated their objection 
that if their demands were just they should have been 
conceded in full. But there is not the same ring of 
conviction in the opposition, who probably realize in 
their hearts that they have not done badly; and the 
Amending Act is safely through the committee stage. 


A Generous 
Concession. 


T next stage of the Free State Government’s 
pan-Gaelic policy is believed to be the attempt 
to enforce the teaching of all subjects through the 
medium of Irish. No educated person 
seriously believes it to be possible, 
and if it were possible, few would 
think it desirable. Yet rumours in 
advance have caused alarm among both secondary 
teachers and primary. The former at their annual 
meeting passed a resolution that no secondary teacher 
should be penalised either by school authorities or the 
ministry for his inability to teach through the medium 
of Irish, and the latter at Belfast unanimously agreed 
“that the time is now ripe for an educational assess- 


Through the 
Medium of 
irish. 
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ment of the use of Irish as a teaching medium in schools 
in English-speaking districts.” This meant, as the 
speeches showed, that the Government was attempting 
the impossible, and that the teachers objected, as one 
speaker said, “‘ to be crucified at any altar whatever.” 
“ No country,” as another delegate observed, “ could 
possibly make progress with such a programme ” ; and 
yet another, more bluntly, ‘‘ It is impossible to teach 
students in a language which they do not understand.” 
A COURAGEOUS attempt is being made by the 

Ministry in a Bill which has now passed its second 
reading in the Dail to provide continuation schools of 
a vocational nature between the ages 
of 14 and 18 years, to all who are not 
attending secondary schools. It is not, 
of course, intended to make it com- 
pulsory at first ; that would be impossible both financially 
and owing to the lack of schools. But a progressive 
effort, supported by local rates, is contemplated by 
the Bill, which will ultimately achieve this object. And 
it has been well received by all parties. Under the 
financial clauses government grants will advance pound 
for pound with a gradual increase in local rates. The 
new schools are to be adminstered by local committees, 
and the teaching in rural areas will be mainly directed 
towards agriculture. It is only intended to require 180 
hours attendance per annum, so that the objections of em- 
ployers should not be serious. This broad and thorough 
measure, well-planned and well-received, is significant of 
a spirit of progress and self-reliance in Southern Ireland 
which gives promise and hope to all who desire her welfare. 


Continuation 
Schools in the 
Free State. 


‘THE foundation of the Scottish Academy of Music in 

Glasgow, thanks largely to the generous bene- 
factions of Sir D. M. Stevenson, seems likely to make a 
big contribution to the progress of 


Sy phar in music in Scotland. Dr. Whittaker, the 
Scotland : first principal of the Academy, and the 


first professor of music in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, has already won golden opinions by the 
work he has done in getting the new venture on sound 
lines. The arrangements for the institution of a three 
years’ course qualifying for the Academy’s diploma are 
generally approved, and there are hopes that by another 
year students will be at work with a view to the degree 
of Mus.Bac. in the University. The only hitch in the 
plans has been in the proposals for the inclusion of music 
as a subject in the arts degree. The Senate, acting on a 
scheme prepared by a committee of which Prof. Whit- 
taker was a member, proposes to require as conditions 
of entrance on the graduating class in arts the possession 
of the Higher Leaving Certificate in Music, an entrance 
examination by the professor and attendance over a 
year at a so-called elementary class. Teachers of music 
in secondary schools in the West of Scotland are up in 
arms against these conditions. 


THEE requirements, they contend, create an un- 
warranted obstacle in the way of students wanting 
to take music in their arts course. In all other subjects 
the Higher Leaving Certificate is the 


: ah the only passport needed for entrance to a 
same ther © T graduating class. There has been a 
Subjects.’ rapid development in the teaching of 


music in secondary schools in the last 
(Continued on page 456) 
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q MODERN LANGUAGES 


A BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE 
From Hugo to Larbaud. Edited by T. Rudmose- 
Brown. (‘ Contemporary French Series.’) 2s. 


SELECTIONS FROM JULES 
LEMAITRE 

Edited by Russell Scott. (‘Contemporary French 
Series.”) 1s. gd. 


GERMAN SHORT STORIES 
Edited by H. G. Fiedler. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN GERMAN SHORT 
STORIES 
Edited by H. F. Eggeling. 33. 6d. 


q CLASSICS 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF 
LATIN UNSEENS 


Edited by H. 4. Henderson and C. W. Baty. 3s. 6d. 
Three hundred and forty passages grouped into Three Parts: 
(i) Easy pieces of a fourth form type; (ii) Longer passages 
intended to provide a year’s progress for a lower fifth form ; 
(iii) A wider selection, composed equally of prose and verse, 
beginning with such pieces as might be found in a School Certi- 
ficate Paper, and varied with extracts from such authors as 
Lucretius, Terence, Horace, and Tacitus. 


LIVY : BOOK XXV 


Edited by W. D. Monro. With introduction, notes, 
vocabulary, and 21 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

The first English edition of this book of Livy, which is well 
suited for school use. The standard of difficulty is not high, and 
the book is not embarrassed by the long argumentative speeches 
which occur in some of the early books. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD AND ITS 


LEGACY TO US 
By 4. W. F. Blunt. With 143 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


This books deals with the characters and cultures of ancient 
peoples and shows the nature of the debt that modern civilization 
owes to them. 


AN OUTLINE OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY 

By M. A. Hamilton and A. W. F. Blunt. With 
128 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
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EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By E. R. Pigrome. In four Parts. Parts I-III, 
each 1s.; Part IV, rs. 6d. 


PRIMER OF ARITHMETIC 


By F. M. Marzials and N. K Barber. A course 
designed to give entrants to Secondary and Public 
Schools a thorough grounding in the principles of 
arithmetic. 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF GEOMETRY 


By W. Parkinson and A. J. Pressland. New edition, 
with additional examples and examination questions. 
4s. 6d. And in two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


COMMON SENSE OF THE 
CALCULUS 


By G. W. Brewster. New issue with additional exer- 
cises. 28. 


q SCIENCE 


LABORATORY PHYSICS 
By H. W. Heckstall-Smith and B. A. Fletcher. 4s. 6d. 


LIFE OF PLANTS 
By F. W. Keeble. With 53 illustrations. (‘ Clarendon 


Science Series.”) 5s. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 
ZOOLOGY 

Correlating Function with Structure. By W. F. 
Dakin. With 252 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. - 


A guide to the study of animal biology, with practical exercises. 
The book is designed to cover the syllabus of the Higher School 
Certificate. 


EMBRYOLOGY AND EVOLUTION 
By G. R. de Beer. With 7 illustrations. §3. net. 
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year or two, and they had hoped that the institution of 
a music class in the arts curriculum would provide 
direction and stimulus for the work of the schools by 
linking it up with the University as the other school 
subjects are. But students are not going to take an arts 
class that begins with an extra examination and takes 
two years’ attendance instead of the single year, which is 
all that is required for every other subject on the 
ordinary level in arts in every university in Scotland. 
All they ask is that music be put on the same footing as 
other university subjects, and their contention is reason- 
able. It certainly commended itself to the General 
Council of the University when the regulations were 
submitted for their consideration. The Council, while 
welcoming the inclusion of music in the arts curriculum, 
condemned emphatically the proposed regulations. It 
is to be hoped that the powers that be will pay proper 
attention to their finding, and that if they do not the 
University Entrance Board may be able to remind them 
of the agreement made between the Universities and the 
Scottish Education Department that the Higher Leaving 
Certificate in any subject should be accepted as adequate 
qualification for entrance to ordinary arts classes. 


AF midnight on May 15 the education authorities 
created by the Education (Scotland) Act of 1918 
passed out of existence, to be succeeded by education 
committees of the county councils. 


ne Sedat Ml Though the authorities have for the 
Authorities. most part been active and progressive, 


and have made very considerable 
advance on the work of the school boards which they 
themselves succeeded, nobody but themselves seems 
much grieved about their departure. In fact, if one may 
judge by the rather ungracious reception given to their 
recommendations and requests by the county councils 
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in some cases, people seem to be rather unappreciative 
of their work and ready to welcome a change. Why this 
should be it is rather difficult to see, unless it be that the 
authorities elected by proportional representation and 
concerned with but a single function which they dis- 
charged rather impersonally, have never made much 
appeal to the ordinary citizen. One suggestion is that 
their lack of popularity was due to the large proportion 
of clergymen of different denominations on their 
membership. Whether that is a general attitude or 
not, it probably counts for something in the case of the 
teachers who have generally been in favour of the change. 
It has been a common opinion among them that church 
connexion has played too big a part in determining 
appointments and promotions. 


ee Cambridge University Appointments Board, in 
its report for 1929, shows an increase in the num- 
ber of appointments obtained through its agency 
from 483 in 1928 to 499 in 1929. In 


„Cambridge addition, technical training in vacation 
Sard. was found for seventy-five students, a 


useful branch of work. The largest 
group of appointments is defined as ‘‘ administrative, 
manufacturing, and technical appointments in commerce 
and industry, 258.” Next follows educational appoint- 
ments, 124. The contribution to “ colonial adminis- 
tration ” is 44 (compared with 65 in 1928). The Board 
includes an influential contingent of co-opted members 
representing professions and industries. Without ques- 
tion this is the most successful organization of its kind. 
The work of the Board must have a reaction in attracting 
students to Cambridge, for in these competitive days 
assistance in obtaining appointments is of the highest 
value to students. 


Tribute to Lord Burnham 


“THE dinner given in honour of Lord Burnham by 
the three Burnham Committees took place at the 
Hotel Russell on May 15, and was largely attended by 
past and present members of these Committees. A most 
enjoyable evening was spent and Sir George Lunn, who 
presided, gave to the gathering that consciousness of 
intimacy among friends which is so essential to the 
avoidance of formality. Sir George was in his best vein 
in proposing Lord Burnham’s health. Every one present 
enjoyed his playful assumption that he was the only 
person there who was well acquainted with Holy Writ, 
and there was universal agreement with his more serious 
contention that for every reason the Burnham Com- 
mittees had been worth while. To understand the other 
man’s point of view is great gain, even though it may 
be necessary strenuously to maintain one’s own. 

Happy speeches were also made by the leaders of 
the three Teachers’ Panels. Mrs. Manning, speaking 
for the Elementary Teachers, took up Sir George’s 
point about feeding the five thousand, and hoped 
that there might still be fragments that remained. 
She is a clear and convincing speaker and her success 
as president of the N.U.T. is assured. Mr. Jenkyn 
Thomas followed for the Secondary Teachers and told 
one or two good stories. Perhaps the most appropriate 
was that of the babu who, in endeavouring to express 
gratitude for what had been done for him, wrote: 


“ I pray that God Almighty may give you Tit for Tat.” 

This was a very neat way of conveying the feelings of 
the gathering towards Lord Burnham. Mr. Paley Yorke, 
speaking for the Technical Teachers, confessed that 
amid the chorus of praise he had been tempted to 
endeavour to find some flaw in Lord Burnham’s record, 
and, to every one’s great amusement, he recalled a 
certain occasion on which Lord Burnham had started 
a meeting with an agenda paper a year behind the 
times. 

Lord Burnham himself, who had a great reception, 
expressed his thanks in a felicitous little speech, 
and incidentally referred to the usefulness of the 
hereditary principle, which had been instrumental in 
placing him in a position where he could be of service 
to education. Sir Charles Trevelyan spoke enthusiastic- 
ally of his new Bill and of the hopefulness of the situation 
in proposing the health of Sir George Lunn, and the 
latter, in responding, fitly rounded off the proceedings 
by speculating as to what might have happened if he 
had fulfilled his original intention of becoming a teacher. 
He would, he said, still have been a member of the 
Burnham Committee, but on the other side. And he 
made perhaps the happiest remark of the evening in 
suggesting that Lord Burnham should receive the degree 
of G.C.M. for achieving the Greatest Common Measure 
of agreement between local authorities and teachers. 
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A. 2: Cock and San STEEL. Four Books, 2s ea *The Building of the Modern World. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 
T eee 1780-1830. JII. Poetry, 1830-1880. Four books. With many maps and illustrations. 2s. 6d. each. 
*A Junior Social and Industrial History of England. By F. W. 
TICKNER, D.Litt. 3s. 
A Social and Industrial History of England. By Dr. F. W. 


TICKNER. 7s. 6d 


*Makers of British History. Simply written biographies by 
R. B. Mowat, M.A. Illustrated. Three Books, 2s. 6d. ea 


Oman’s History of England. Complete to the end vot the Great 
War, 7s. 6d. Part I (to 1603), 4s. Part IT, 4s. are Division I (to 1307), 


Prose, 1780-1830. IV. Prose, 1830-1880. 
*Modern Prose. By ELIZABETH D’OyLEy. 2s. 6d. 
English Diaries. By ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 2s. 6d. 
English Letters. By ELızaBeETH D’OyLEy. 2s. 6d. 
English Letters. Edited by ErizaBetu D’OyLey. 2s. 6d. 
English Essays. Edited by ELIZABETH D'OYLEY. 2s. 6d. 


The Arnold Prose Books. Each contains selections from one 
author. Twenty-four Books. Paper, 5d ; cloth, 8d. 


A Book of English Prose. Edited by Eric PARTRIDGE, M.A. 2s. 
“ Third Leaders,” from The Times. 2s. 6d. 
Modern Poetry. Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 2s. 
The Laureate Poetry Books. Books I-VII, Miscellaneous ; Books 
VIII-XL, each containing selections from one poet. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 8d. 
Literary Monographs by Prof. Oliver Elton. Paper, 1s. 6d. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. each 
Scott. Dickens and Thackeray. The Brownings. 
Wordsworth. Shelley. Tennyson and Matthew Arnold. 
Selections from English Literature. Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. 
Illustrated. Books I and II, 2s. 6d. each. Books IlI and IV, 3s. 6d. each. 


*The Discovery of Poetry. By P. H. B. Lyon. 2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. II (1307-1688), 3s. HI (from 1633), 3s. 


Outlines of British History. By G. B. SMITH, M. A. Complete, 6s. 
Part I, to 1603. Part II, 1603-1914. 3s. 6d. each. 


Outlines of European History, 1789-1922. By G. B. SMITH, M.A., 
Headmaster of Sedbergh School. New rE 8s. 6d. 


Arnold's Short English History. By C. E. M. HawkEswortu, 


Modern Euorañ History. 1492-1924. By W. F. Reppaway, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College., Cambridge. 68 


The Old Testament: Its Growth and Message. By Sara A. 


BURSTALL, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 


*Old Plays for Modern Players. Edited by W. D. Parry. 2s. *A Progressive Geograpby. By C. B. THurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Five Books. I. The Home Region, 2s. 3d.; II. Africa and ' Australasia, 


| 
Mount Helicon. A popular new anthology of verse. 2s. 6d. 
The Merrie England Books. Charming historical tales written Sank ue Ls Mond. re ea aati America, 2s. 6d.; IV. Eurasia, 
and illustrated by MARGARET BAINES REED. Six Books. 2s. 3d. each. 
Humorous Narratives. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 6d. A Climograph Note-book. bales Pa M. E b 
mee l rei a a III z ee ek By G, A, German, M.Sc, EGS. Is. Mh bi 
and II, paper, 10d.; cloth, 1s. Boo , paper, ls.; cloth, 1s. 3d. 
A Guide to Précis-Writing. By W. J. Hattipay, M.A. 2s. A Text-book of sip yee os occ M.A. 78. 6d. 


Memory Work and Appreciation. By E. J. KENNY. ıs. 6d. 
Composition from English Models. By E. J. Kenny. Book I, | A School Arithmetic. By A. C. Jones, Ph.D., and P. H. Wykgs, 
. 48. 6d. Parts I-III, 2s. each. 


1s. 6d. Book II, 2s. 6d. Book III, by ELIZABETH D'OYLEY. 2s. 6d. M.A 
New English Exercises. By Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. Elementary Algebra. By C. O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Charterhouse. Two Parts, 3s. 6d. each. Complete, 6s. 6d. 


*gheridan’s Rivals, Critic, School for Scandal. Edited by Guy 
Boas, M.A. Complete, Ng separately, 1s. 3d. each play. Geometry for Schools. By A. C. Jones. Part I, 2s. Parts II 
and III, 2s. 6d. each. Complete, 6s. 6d. 


*Numerical Trigonometry. By the Rev. B.C. Morony, M.A. 3s. 
Calculus for Schools. By R. C. Fawpry, M.A., B.Sc., and C. V. 
DURELL, M.A. Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. Complete, 6s. 6d. 


PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY 


Science for Beginners. By J. A. COCHRANE, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


Theoretical Chemistry for Junior Forms. By HAYDN PRESTON, 
A.R.C.Sc., A.I.C. 1s. 0d. 

Elementary Science. By F. Bray, M.A. Books I and II, 
paper, ls. 2d.; cloth, 1s. 4d. Book III, a 1s. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 9d. 


Elementary Science for Girls. By A. Royps, B.Sc. Paper, 
1s. 9d. ; cloth, 2s. 


The Elements of Natural Science. By Rev. W. BERNARD SMITH, 
B.Sc., Marlborough College. Part I, 5s. Part II, 6s. 6d. 

Light. By F. Bray, M.A. Matric. and Inter. Syllabuses. 6s. 

Heat. By W. R. Catvert, M.A., Harrow School. 6s. 

A Text-book of Physics. By R. S. WıLLows, D.Sc. gs. net. 


*Electricity, Magnetism and Mechanics. By J. M. Morr, M.Sc. 
4s.6d. Without Mechanics, 3s. 6d. Mechanics separately, 1s. 6d. 


An Elementary Chemistry. By E. J. Hormyarp, D.Litt. 5s. 
An Inorganic Chemistry. By E. J. Hormyarp, D.Litt. 6s. 6d. 


Outlines of Experimental Chemistry. By E. B. LupLam and 
H. PRESTON. New Third Edition. Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 6d. 


Elementary Physical Chemistry. By W. H. BARRETT, M.A. 6s. 


*An Introduction to Organic Chemistry. By E. J. HOLMYARD, 
D.Litt. 4s. 6d. 
Elementary Botany. By W. Watson, D.Sc. Illustrated. 6s. 


A School History of Science. By J. A. CocHRANE, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


*Simple French Plays. By JULIA TITTERTON. Is. 6d. 
Certificate French Unseens. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. Is. gd. 
Certificate Exercises in French. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 2s. 
French | Composition from French Models. By R. A. SPENCER. 


Pas a Pas. A First French Book. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 

Second Steps in French. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 6d. 

Guirlande de Poésies. By R. A. SPENCER. Is. 9d. 

Les Pierres qui Parlent : Une Visite à Paris. By J. WoLFF. 2s. 6d. 

Maupassant : Contes Choisis. By C. W. GRIBBLE. 2s. 

First Lessons in French. By Mary Bacu zy. 2s. 6d. 

French without Tears. By Lady BELL. Book I, 1s. Book IT, 1s. 2d 

_ Book III, Is. 4d. 

Arnold’s Modern French Course. By H. L. Hutton, M.A. 
Book I, 2s. 6d. Book II, 3s. 

German Composition from German Models. By J. P. IvENs, 


M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Arnold’s Modern German Course. By Dr. F. W. WILSON. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN 


Latin for Beginners. By R. M. ALLARDYCE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Triennium. A Three Year Latin Course. By R. D. WORMALD, 
M.A. Book T, 2s. Book II, 2s. 6d. Book III, 8s. 

*Sensim. A Systematic Course in Latin Unseens. By R. D. 
WORMALD, M.A. Book I, 1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. 6d. 


Easy Latin Prose. By W. H. SPRAGGE, M.A. 2s. MUSIC 
Simplified Caesar. By W. F. Witton, M.A. 2s. a . 
Simplified Ovid. By W. F. Witton. 2s. Singing Class Music. ants well krowa aenea, edited by 
Dies Romani. By W. F. Witton. Easy Extracts. 2s. = OMAS F. LL, now Includes some Unison Anu part SOURS, the 
T $ ajority priced at 3d. The D nt Se jes 33 traditional ; 
Mirabilia. By C. D. Orive, M.A. Modern Stories in Latin. 2s | with descauts: pricks Sd. or 4d. Write for MusieCatalouie.” eae eee 
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Holiday Courses 


By DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE 


HE ideal holiday course for a modern language teacher 
is to go to the house of a teacher in France, Germany, 
Spain or elsewhere, who has children of his age or many 
acquaintances. He must choose a family who does not 
know English nor is desirious of learning it; and he must 
insist on being the only English speaking lodger. He ought 
to arrange to have at least one hour’s private lesson every 
day, he should read nothing but matter in the foreign 
language, have no newspapers sent from home and only 
write English letters on Sundays. If he chooses a town 
where there are plenty of good plays to see, good museums 
to visit, and good lectures to hear, all the better. He should 
also attend on Sunday the church with the most eloquent 
preacher. French clerics are renowned for their clear 
articulation. This is the plan favoured by diplomatic 
candidates and the results are usually excellent. 

The worst holiday course is one where the teacher knows 
several others going on the same errand, is herded with 
them in the same hotel or boarding house, attends the 
same lectures and goes on the same excursions. Of course 
he must learn something from the strange surroundings, 
and necessary converse with chamber-maid, cabby or 
waiter; and the lectures will do him no harm, even if 
they are much above his head or beneath his attention. 

Now the former plan is often too expensive for a young 
teacher, but the latter can be avoided even by the youngest. 
The Board of Education publishes a list of ninety-two 
holiday courses mostly in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Spain and Italy.* As French is the only foreign language 
learnt by 80 per cent of English children, it is natural that 
most teachers should go to France. Many may wish to 
go to Switzerland and try and improve their French and 
German at one blow. Let them resist this temptation. The 
educational methods of the Swiss are excellent, but English 
people will not hear around them either the best French or 
the best German. The first point to decide is the course to 
be followed and for that the programmes of several courses 
should be applied for and studied to see which most suits 
the needs of the applicant. Some will choose Boulogne, 
Calais, Dunkirk, Caen, Lisieux or St. Malo, because of their 
nearness to England and the low price of the return ticket. 
But it must not be forgotten that North East France is 


(Board of Education, 


* Table of Holiday Courses on the Continent. 
41.M.8.0., price 4d.) 


not the most beautiful part and the Channel coast facing 
north can be unpleasantly cold, even in August. Others 
will make for Paris because of its enormous advantages in 
libraries, museums, and other educational and literary 
facilities. It must not be forgotten that Paris teems with 
foreigners in the summer and care should be taken to avoid 
that danger. Some have been known to live at Versailles 
or other suburbs during the course. 

Others again may prefer Tours, both for its presumed 
superior accent (although all educated Frenchmen now 
speak much alike) and for the undoubted beauty and 
interest of the Loire Valley. Or they may choose the distant 
courses of Antibes, Bagnéres de Bigorre, Grenoble or 
Strasbourg to escape as far as possible from English com- 
panions and to gain more individual tuition. But the choice 
is extensive and if the information given in the Board of 
Education’s circular is not sufficient to determine a decision, 
then the further information given by a detailed prospectus 
should be studied. 

Once a decision has been made the teacher should read up 
as much as possible of the subjects to be studied at the 
course; not only the literary subjects, solely in French 
editions, but also particulars of the country to be visited. 
Messrs. Hachette publish red guides to almost every town 
in France at a very low price. These are extracted from 
les Guides bleues and give a visitor all that information 
that renders a stay abroad so much more interesting. 
Although it is in English, what more delightful companion 
to a stay in Paris than Mr. E. V. Lucas’ “ Wanderer in 
Paris ” (Methuen, ros. 6d.), or the “ Guide à travers le 
vieux Paris,” by Rochegude (Champion, 30 francs), or the 
many books of Georges Cain? Then Theodore Cook’s 
“ Old Touraine ” (Rivington, 16s.) should be read, if not 
bought, by any visitor to Tours. And similar books can be 
found for almost every part of France. 

Most of the students at holiday courses are boarded out 
in ones and twos among the residents of the town. Ifa 
choice is possible, itis always better to be alone in a French 
house and in a teacher’s house. Then if extra help is re- 
quired in translation or conversation, it can be obtained 
at very low rates without leaving the house. Much of 
the success of a stay at a holiday course depends upon the 
friendship to be struck up between the visitor and his, or 
her, hosts. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


AUSTRALIA 


Two official monthly organs reach us regularly—the Education 
Gazette and Teachers’ Aid (Victoria) and the 
Education Gazette (New South Wales). Also 
two professional monthlies—the Queensland 
Teachers’ Journal and the Western Australia Teachers’ Journal. 
Primarily, the former are calendars and registers of events; 
the latter registers of opinions. But all contain much other 
educational matter, including reports of conferences and lectures, 
literary “ gleanings ” (from all English fields), reviews of books, 
and, of course (though only in the teachers’ journals), wholesale 
advertisements. On the whole the problems of pure education 
on the other side of the world seem to be much the same as 
on this side. The Hadow Report, for example, is having almost 
as much effect there as here, and the whole question of post- 
primary education (age, revised curricula, provision of teachers, 
types of building, &c.) is everywhere under earnest discussion. 
“ Secondary education for all’’ has, indeed, in many quarters 
become the dominant battle-cry. Other questions much to 
the fore are superannuation (not yet general), a more rigid 
enforcement of compulsion, the closer co-operation of teacher 
and parent, the reduction in the size of primary classes (to forty), 
and the abolition or reduction of compulsory home lessons. 
And everywhere are signs of interest in the League of Nations 


i 
, 


Hadowism 


and of efforts on its behalf. In New South Wales poster-copies 
of the Kellogg Pact have been officially sent to every school 
for exhibition. There are several annual essay competitions. 
And there is an active Australian League of Nations Union. 
We also learn, from an independent source, that the list of 
books on the League suitable for children and teachers, issued 
last year by the London Headquarters of the Union, has already 
stimulated an order for twenty pounds’ worth from the 
Melbourne Branch. 


Perhaps the most striking unfamilar feature to the English 
reader is the existence (and appearance as 
“standing matter” in the Queensland 
Journal) of a professional code which, some- 
what abridged, runs thus: “ It is unprofessional for any teacher 
to make an adverse report upon other teachers without 
acquainting the teacher concerned; for any teacher to seek 
to gain advantage over a fellow-member by canvassing for 
scholars personally, by means of the school staff, by circular, 
by school concerts, or other public displays, by newspaper 
paragraphs, by political influence; for any member to censure 
other teachers or to criticize their work in the hearing of scholars; 
for any member to impose upon another member, out of the 
ordinary school hours, an excessive and unreasonable amount 
(Continued on page 460) 
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New Books 


THE DISCOVERY OF POETRY 


By P. H. B. LYON, M.A., Rector of Edinburgh Academy. 
23. 6d. 


This book, itself a masterly piece of literary criticism, attempts to penetrate 
the mind of the poet, to see what he is trying to do and how he does it. Of 
infinite interest and value to children, it is an ideal introduction to the study 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By E. J. HOLMYARD, D.Litt., F.I.C., Head of the Science Side, 
Clifton College. 282 pages, 33 diagrams, and 10 plates. 4s. 6d. 


Intended for pupils beginning the subject without previous knowledge of 
it, Mr. Holmyard’s latest book reaches the standard of Higher Certificate and 


of poetry. 


OLD PLAYS FOR 
MODERN PLAYERS 


Selected and Modernized by W. D. 
PARRY, M.A., Senior English Master, 
Cardiff High School. 2s. 

Eight one-act plays (or scenes) for acting or reading 
by children 11-15. They are short and self-contained, 
and give a valuable insight into early English drama. 


MODERN PROSE 


Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 
2s. 6d. 

Fach extract is of individual interest, and all are 
grouped according to subject. The volume is a 
fitting companion to the charming anthology of 
Modern Poetry. 

By the same Editor 


MODERN POETRY. 2s. 
ENGLISH DIARIES. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH LETTERS. 32s.6d. 
ENGLISH ESSAYS. 2s. 6d. 


SIMPLE FRENCH PLAYS 


By JULIA TITTERTON. With Illustra- 
tions and Vocabulary. 


Probable price, 1s. 6d. 


Six short plays in easy French, for second year 
upils, suitable for acting or reading. There are three 
airy stories, two scenes from modern French life, and 

an episode of the Revolution. 


First M.B. Examinations, and should be as popular as its predecessors. 


OXFORD S.C., 1931 


SHAKESPEARE 
One of the best editions is the 


TOUCHSTONE 


SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by GUY BOAS, M.A. 
With Introductions on the play, 
the life and times of Shakes- 
peare, etc.; concise and inter- 
esting notes, and questions. 
Twelve plays. Blue cloth, gilt, 


Is. gd. or 2s. each. 

‘* We can confidently recommend this 
edition for school use. It is well pro- 
duced and (a desideratum for school 
books) stoutly bound.” —A.M.A. 


SHERIDAN 


The only one-volume edition of 
the three famous plays is 


THREE PLAYS OF 
SHERIDAN 


The Rivals, The Critic, The School 
for Scandal 


Edited by GUY BOAS, M.A. 
In One Volume, 3s. 
Separately, each, with Intro- 
ductions and notes, Is. 3d. 


“Mr. Boas has the art of making 
introductions and notes interesting, and 


ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM 
With or Without MECHANICS 


By J. M. MOIR, M.Sc., Headmaster of 
Wigan Grammar School. Fully Illus- 
trated. With Mechanics, 4s. 6d. Without 
Mechanics, 3s. 6d. 

Mechanics section, separately, 1s. 6d. 


Special features of this book are the interest which 
is aroused even on the first page, the emphasis laid 
on practical applications, and the large number of 
worked and unworked examples. 


NUMERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY 


By the Rev. B. C. MOLONY, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. 


Probable price, 3s. 


A clear and systematic introduction to the subject 
reaching School Certificate Standard. Application to 
the solution of problems is early introduced, and 
chapters deal with easy three-dimensional problems 
and the elements of spherical trigonometry applied 
to navigation. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE WESTERN WORLD 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 


SENSIM his essay-questions show resource and Fully Illustrated, 35- 6d. 
ingenuity."’"—The Journal of Education. This is a simple and readable history for junior and 
A Systematic Course in Latin middle forms, and though it starts with prehistoric 
Unseens. times and ends with 1929, Mr. areata t has to 
be interesting and human without sacrificing essen- 
By R. D. WORMALD,M.A., Royal Grammar School, Worcester. tials. It is full of original illustrations, has map, time charts, and index, 


Book I, 1s. gd. Book II, 2s. 6d. 


These books provide interesting Prose and Verse passages, 
arranged progressively under syntax heading, and annotated. 

* The authors are decidedly interesting, for among them are many of whom 
boys at school seldom or never hear, and the¥ have the advantage of offering 
variety in a field in which the choice is apt to be narrow.’’— The Times 
Educational Supplement. 


A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By C. B. THURSTON, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, 
Kilburn Grammar School. 
By using the new Book IIa in place of Books II and III where necessary 


this widely popular series may now be used as either a four or five year course 
from the age of 11 to School Certificate. All books are profusely illustrated. 


Book I. The Home Region and the Home Land. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. 
Book II. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. 

Book IIa. Britain Overseas. 224 pages. 2s. 9d. 

Book III. America. 192 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. 9d. 

Book V. The World. 450 pages. 5s. (May also be used independently). 


and is attractivelyJbound in black and gold. 


A JUNIOR SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By F. W. TICKNER, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Senior 
History Master, Coopers’ School. Probable price, 3s. 

Dr. Tickner's reputation as writer and social historian is sufficient recommenda- 
tion of this concise and well-written book, which is independent of his well- 
known larger work on the subject. The carefully chosen illustrations form one 
of its most valuable features. 


EMPIRES OF LONG AGO 


By F. R. WORTS, M.A., Headmaster of the City of Leeds 
School. Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
An attractively simple account of the early civilizations of the Near East 


and the Mediterranean, intended for pupils of eleven plus. The ideal of man and 
his upward march in history is stressed throughout. 
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of work of any kind; for any member to participate in prize- 
giving for ordinary school work; for any member to neglect 
to give his best professional services in the interest of his pupils, 
and to place, through such neglect, an increased burden of 
work upon his co-workers.” It is only fair to add that in this 
matter of a code professional opinion is sharply divided. Other 
local features are last year’s centenary celebrations of some of the 
early explorers; the emphasis in the schools, by pamphlets 
and calendars, on “ made in Australia ” ; the numerous “ Days ”’ 
(Anzac, Armistice, Empire, Poppy, Pioneers, Australian Authors, 
Shakespeare, Bird, Flower, Hospital, Health, and Milk—the two 
last “ Weeks ’’) and, perhaps more surprising, the annual school- 
holiday for Eight-Hours’ Day. 


Although education is a State, not Federal, responsibility, 
there does exist a Federated State School 
Teachers’ Association, which seeks to promote 
a certain measure of homogeneity. The 
agenda for this years’ conference (no full report is yet to hand) 
makes the position quite clear. We quote the relevant items : 
“ That a standardization of Australian teachers be established 
in relation to salaries, training, and certificates. That the Federal 
Government be asked to subsidize the training of teachers in 
each State of the Commonwealth. That the formation of a 
Register of Teachers is necessary. That the claims of women 
to all positions in the Commonwealth and State Governments 
be considered. That the matriculation standards of the Australian 
Universities be discussed, with a view to closer approximation 
and inter-State recognition. That no department of a school be 
larger than 500 pupils, and no class larger than forty. That in 
the interests of pure speech there should be a stricter censorship 
over ‘ talkie’ pictures. That this conference approves of World 
Education Conferences, and advocates the representation 
thereat of Australian Teachers.” It is interesting to note, but 
not easy (without more evidence) to understand, that two of 
the six States have not yet affiliated—Queensland and Tasmania: 


We quote an unlooked-for corroboration of our last month’s 
Occasional Note on the Teaching of Empire 


State v. Federal 


Varia Geography : “ A number of illustrated essays 
on Australia from English schools have been 
brought to the notice of the Education Department 


(Victoria). ... A surprising knowledge is shown in these 
essays, which evidence a strong and growing interest all over 
England in Australia and her products.... Naturally our 
droughts and bush-fires, our floods, strikes, and unemployment 
are not given prominence . . . but one would like to see the 
sterner aspects of life portrayed also. Australia is not another 
Garden of the Hesperides.” The Education Department (N.S.W.) 
calls attention to the British Empire Union in Australia as 
“an association formed for the purpose of securing a closer 
union between Great Britain and Australia and other parts of 
the Empire, for developing a strong sentiment of national unity, 
and for disseminating a knowledge of natural resources. 
Teachers (it adds) will recognize the value of this work.” 
Rotarians will be interested to learn that their fellows in Sydney 
have inaugurated a movement for making better provision 
for the scientific treatment and education of crippled children. 
As to any “religious difficulty,” our reading has discovered 
only one reference—an official announcement by the Director 
of Education for New South Wales: ‘‘ The Public Instruction Act 
provides for special religious instruction by clergymen or other 
religious teachers in the school building, within school time, 
as part of the regular routine of the school. The provisions 
of the Act in this direction must be fully observed, and children 
should not be permitted to leave the school premises for the 
purpose of receiving religious instruction. If, in any case, 
pupils, in contravention of the Act, have been permitted to 
leave the school the practice should be discontinued forthwith.” 


ESPERANTO AND THE BLIND.—A scheme to give the blind a 
universal language by teaching them Esperanto is being widely 
discussed throughout the blind world at the present time. 
In this country, the National Institute for the Blind has long 
encouraged the use of Esperanto among the sightless, and some 
years ago issued a Braille Esperanto dictionary. The Council, 
recognizing that practical development in such a case can best 
take place through the young, has now decided that each issue 
of the “ School Magazine,” which is published monthly in 
Braille, shall contain four pages of Esperanto. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES PRESS BOARD 


LLYFR CANU NEWYDD (A NEW SONG 
BOOK), Part I. 


The first in a new series, consists of 26 songs with 


ZZ By means of this new Epidia- 
Ze scope greatly enlarged and well- 
i illuminated pictures of maps, 
photographs, drawings, &c., 
can be projected in the colours 
of the originals. For all branches 
of educational work the Epidia- 
scope is a wonderfully con- 
venient piece of apparatus and 
is now considered an indispens- 
able equipment 
in many schools. 


Call and see a 


TZAN demonstration. 


(9 SANDS, HUNTER 
k at, 


& Co. Ltd., 
37 Bedford Street, 
W.C. 2 


Welsh and English words, and contains a unique 
selection of Welsh, Scotch, Irish, and English 
melodies. Price 6d., by post 7d. Harmony 
edition, 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


LLYFR CANU NEWYDD (A NEW SONG 
BOOK), Part II. 
This contains 23 songs, including: ** Adar Mân 
y Mynydel,” * Morfa Rhuddlan,” * Pant Corlan 
yr Won,” “ Swo Gân.” Price 6d., by post 7d. 
Linen, 8d., by post 9d. Harmony edition, 3s. 6d., 
by post 3s. 10d. 


RHYTHM AND METRE 
A comprehensive study addressed to the scholar 
and to the practical student. By THomas Taic, 
M.A. 149 pages. Price 5s., by post 5s. 3d. 


ORGRAFF YR IAITH GYMRAEG A GEIRFA 
A book that ought to be in the possession of all 
those desirous of writing Welsh correctly. Price 
3s., by post 3s. 3d. 110 pages. 

Copies may be obtained from any bookseller or from the 


Secretary of the Press Board, University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. 
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: How covert matters may be best disclos'd, 
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i And open perils surest answered.” 


e 


§ NEw HUDSON 


Th 


SHAKESPEARE £ 


with its scholarly editorial matter, its concise notes at the foot of each page, its time 


chart, and its glossary has been the means, in numberless cases, of settling satisfactorily 


$ those ‘‘ covert matters ” and ‘‘ open perils ” that loom disproportionately large to the 
¢ School Certificate candidate who must study Shakespeare in some detail. 


For teachers who propose to use either “ Macbeth,” ‘‘ As You Like It,” or “ A Midsummer 2 
Night’s Dream ” in the NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE with their School Certificate forms 5 
in 1931, the publishers have just issued a practical and suggestive pamphlet entitled : 


“READING A SHAKESPEARE PLAY,” 


containing an analysis of the three plays, questions, and subjects for essays and debates, which 


they will be glad to send FREE to any teacher on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 


7 Queen Square -> 


l ‘ oP ? t J ? V 1 t ? t ? ? t l t t 


London, W.C. 1 


2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


38th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


880 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which thore is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
“et Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

ers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of dithculty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. ‘Lhe 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student's 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
pambeiee Locals, and the L.C.C. are inciuded. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Thirteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commeroe, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated aud 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering a!l the Publio 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook tur the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Vacation Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


Hotipay Tours TO CANADA AND U.S.A.—The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company has issued an interesting booklet 
illustrating the various holiday tour facilities offered to Canada 
and the States. Copies may be obtained on application to the 
Company offices at 62 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1. 

* * * 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AT ILKLEY.—Two courses of physical 
training will be held at the Grammar School, Ilkley, from August 
4-16. Course A is for teachers in elementary schools and all who 
teach physical training without fixed apparatus. Course B is for 
teachers in senior schools, junior technical schools, and the upper 
standards of large elementary schools. Application for admission 
should be made to the Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

* * % 

BINGLEY VACATION CoursEs.—The usual residential Vacation 
Courses for teachers will be held at Bingley Training College from 
July 30 to August 13. Application for admission should be made 
to the Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. Courses are 
offered in: Various subjects of the senior school curriculum, 
infants’ school subjects, arts-crafts, biology in relation to human 
life, school music, religious teaching, organized games, teaching 
of English, and speech-training. 

+% +% s 

DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS.—The tenth Summer Vacation 
Course, organized by the London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 
will be held at St. Mary’s Hall, Kemp Town, Brighton, from 
August 3-15. The course is intended as an introduction to the 
Dalcroze method and will give no teaching qualification. 
M. Dalcroze will himself preside, and he will be attended con- 
tinuously by an efficient interpreter. Inquiries should be 
addressed to 23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 

* * k 

DRESDEN SUMMER SCHOOL.—The Zentralinstitut für Erziehung 
und Unterricht, in conjunction with the Ministry of Education 
in Saxony and various institutions of hygiene, announce a course 
of lectures on ‘‘ Hygiene and the School.” The course will be 
held in Dresden from June 5-18, and the fee will be 40 rm. A 
prospectus giving the day-to-day programme of the course and 
details of excursions, visits, and accommodation in Dresden may 
be obtained from the business office of the Institute, Berlin W 35, 
Potsdamer Strasse 120. 

$ $% * 

GLAMORGAN SUMMER SCHOOL.—The twenty-fifth annual 
holiday course will be held at the County School and Glamorgan 
Training College, Barry, from August 4-30. In addition to the 
usual courses in handicrafts, needlecrafts, physical training, &c. 
there are to be the following special courses of lectures: 
“‘ Methods of Instruction in International Relations,” ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Welsh,” and “ Speech Training and Poetry 
Speaking.’’ There will be the usual residential and camp accom- 
modation. A prospectus will be supplied on application by the 
Glamorgan Education Authority. 

* % * 

VIENNA SUMMER ScHooL.—The fourth summer school con- 
ducted in English and organized by the Austro-American 
Institute of Education is to be held from July 1 to August 15. 
It will consist of two sections: A, General, and B, Special 
Sessionaires. The General Section includes lectures on topics of 
cultural interest, conducted tours, and receptions. The Special 
Sessionaires include: morning classes with practical work, 
round-table discussions, special lectures, and conducted tours. 
Students who register at least two weeks in advance will be given 
free visas and a reduction of 50 per cent on the Austrian Railways. 
Application should be made to the Austro-American Institute 
of Education, 1 Elisabeth-strasse 9, Vienna. 

$ * & 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH.—The eleventh annual Summer 
School of Spanish organized by the University of Liverpool will 
meet at Santander, North Spain, from August 2-29. A pre- 
liminary course, for those who desire it, will be held from July 16 
to 29. Members will be graded in three divisions: elementary, 
intermediate, and advanced. The bulk of the instruction given 
during the Summer School takes place in the mornings, so as to 
leave the greater part of the day free for excursions, social 
gatherings, &c. Certificates will be awarded by examination, 
which will take place at the end of the School in two grades: 
elementary and advanced. Full particulars, both of the School 
and the certificate, are available from the Secretary, Summer 
School of Spain, University of Liverpool. 

(Continued on page 464) 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD., 

ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. x 
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REWARDS 


THE BEST BOOKS 


in LEATHER, FANCY, and 
CLOTH BINDINGS 


The Educational Supply invite all those 
interested in Reward Books and Library 
Books to visit Esavian House to inspect 
the large stock suitable for these pur- 
poses. 


The stock, which is exceptiondlly varied 
and comprehensive, consists of new and 
standard books in various styles of 
binding at prices to suit all requirements. 
The Book Room is quiet and comfortably 
furnished, and Expert Assistants who 
are in attendance will gladly render any 
help that may be required. 


Three Catalogues are issued, and these 
will be gladly sent to Principals on 
application. 


(a) Catalogue of Books bound in Leather and 
Fancy Bindings. 

(b) Catalogue of New Standard Books bound 
in Publishers’ Bindings. 


(c) Catalogue of Books in various bindings 
offered at very low clearance prices. 
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“ We find your publication, ‘ Life and Times of 
Marcus Aurelius,’ highly satisfactory and suit- 
able for our needs. I am therefore placing upon 
our Requisition an order for 13 copies.” 


, Headmaster. 
(Extract from letter received) 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES 


By 
C. CLAYTON DOVE 


** It has been my object,” writes Mr. Dove in his Preface, 

‘t to report the alleged facts without encumbering them by 

the imaginative interpretations which some historians think 

fit to supply. . . . I have tried to carry out my task in the way 

t Marcus would seem to have approved—namely, by 

gathering the facts with care,-and by repeating them as 
truthfully and as simply as I could.” 


The book should be of great value to all who are engaged in 
classical education, and is particularly suitable for use in 
upper forms. Some of the Press opinions are given below : 


“ A thoughtful and scholarly monograph.” —Scotsman. 

Pn A most interesting biographical study.’’—Edinburgh Evening 
ews. 

“ How the publishers are able to produce a book of this size, and 
of such scholarly excellence, for the nominal sum of 3s. 6d. is beyond 
com ension.’'"—Dublin Mail. 

“ The work, though scholarly and informative, is brightly written 
and never dull.’’—Dublin Weekly Herald. 


296 pages ; cloth, 3s. 6d. net, by post, 3s. 10d. 


LONDON: WATTS & CO., 
5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4 


FOYLOPHONE FRENCH COURSE 


An Invaluable and Inexpensive 
Aid in the Teaching of French 


because it is a complete Electrically recorded French course, electric 
recording being the sole means by which true reproduction of the all- 
important accent and inflections of the voice can be heard and studied. 
There are three voices—two men and one lady. Complete in thirteen 
12-in. double-sided Records, in album, and comprehensive Text-book. 
In use in 400 leading schools. 


Complete, £2 ZS. only 


Permit us to send you the Foylophone French Course on approval for 
ten days. (Quote Offer F.J.E.) In any case send for descriptive Leaflet 
F.J.E., which gives full particulars. 


FOYLOPHONE, 119 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 


INSTITUT PEDAGOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH COURSES 


CAEN 


“The popular French Courses at Caen, the first of the kind to 
be established in France, are still the best and most practical.” 


HOLIDAY COURSES: 


From July 3rd to August 30th. 


CERTIFICATS ET DIPLOMES 
de l'Institut Pédagogique International. 
Syllabus Post Free. 


For full information apply to 
Prof. E. LEBONNOIS, 58 Rue Bosniéres, Caen. 
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OLD STYLE DUPLICATOR 


HARDLABOUR 


Messy fingers; ink stains everywhere; 
few copies without re-inking or re- 
writing the original; some of the 
copies faint, some illegible. 


If you are tired 


of the above, write for Booklet 709 of the new 


“School Model” Roneo Duplicator 


as used by hundreds of schools. 


Examination Papers, School Magazines, 
Maps, Diagrams, Time Tables, etc. 
Extremely simple—very rapid— 


perfectly clean—guaranteed 10 
years—special price to schools. 


Entirely British Made 


5/11 HOLBORN, 

ON LONDON, E.C.1 
LTD. Telephone: Holborn 1622 
© 


BRANCHES IN LEADING PROVINCIAL CITIES 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses. 


Pat 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, 10 to 4 o'clock. Saturdays excepted. 
Evening Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private 
lessons in embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace- 
making, painting on textiles, weaving, leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SEcRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 


A Whole World of 


Id © A S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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PRAGUE SUMMER SCHOOL.—This school is to be held for English- 
speaking travellers in Central Europe at Prague from July 21-30, 
and at Carlsbad from August 2-10. The aim is to give an out- 
line of European civilization with special reference to Czecho- 
slovakia for those who wish to gain a clear knowledge of the 
present pedagogical and other problems of Central Europe. 
Facilities offered to students of either course include free visas, 
35 per cent reductions on the Czechoslovak railway fares, and 
arrangement for rooms. At Carlsbad, in addition, there will be 
exemptions from the visitors’ taxes. Detailed information may 
be obtained from the Cedok Travel Service, 21 Lower Regent 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

* + a 

VACATION COURSES IN SPAIN.—The holiday courses arranged 
by the University of Saragossa will again be held this year at 
Jaca, from July 1 to August 31. The subjects for study include 
the Spanish language and the literature, art, law, and history of 
Spain ; also special instruction will be given to the Spanish 
students in the idiomatic constructions of the French, English, 
and German languages. In addition, lectures, excursions to the 
Pyrenees, and visits to places of particular artistic or industrial 
interest in the district will form part of the programme. For 
information regarding fees, accommodation, &c., application 
should be made to the Universidad de Zaragoza, Cursos de 
Veraño en Jaca, Spain. 

* * * 

VACATION COURSES IN HAMBURG.—The University of Hamburg 
announces a vacation course from August 4-30. The course is 
intended to offer an opportunity to foreigners to obtain a survey 
of the cultural, economic, and political life of Germany, and is 
open to students over 18. It will include an introduction to the 
German language, general lectures on German economics and 
culture, and special lectures for which previous knowledge is 
necessary. The lectures will be arranged in three sections, for 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced students respectively. 
In addition, opportunity will be given for visits and excursions, 
and social functions, music, and sport. A prospectus of the 
course, in either German, English, or Spanish, containing neces- 
sary information as to registration, fees, and accommodation, 
may be obtained from the Geschaftstelle der Hamburgischen 
Universit it, Edmund Siemers Allee, Hamburg 13. Students from 


Great Britain may also obtain information from the National Union 

of Students, 3 Endsleigh Gardens, London, W.C. 1, or the Anglo- 

German Academic Bureau, 58 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 
k x > 


City oF LONDON VACATION Course.—The ninth vacation 
course in education will be held in the King’s Hall Suite of the 
Holborn Restaurant, London, from July 26 to August 9, under 
the presidency of the Rt. Hon. Viscount Burnham, G.C.M.G., 
C.H. The main work of the course will include lecture-demon- 
strations arranged to give assistance to teachers in dealing with 
special subjects such as the teaching of English, geography, 
handwork, and music. Special attention will also be directed 
to the many questions arising in connexion with the proposed 
extension and reorganization of education. A most attractive 
booklet, outlining the course and giving full details, will be 
forwarded on application by postcard addressed to the Secretary, 
Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 

kH ka x 


EDUCATION AND WORLD FRIENDLINESS.—The tours being 
organized this summer by the Honourable Company of Friendly 
Adventurers are of great educational value. The organization 
was founded two years ago by Mrs. Ruth Knowles, with the 
object of making a tour abroad a practical as well as a necessary 
part of the education of every child, and of encouraging the spirit 
of friendship between the youth of different countries. Many 
central schools have already agreed to count the tours as school 
work and to allow pupils to travel during school-time. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan and Lord Eustace Percy, the present and 
former Ministers of Education, have expressed their approval 
of the organization’s schemes, and authorities both educational 
and civic, at home and abroad, are co-operating in the move- 
ment. The inclusive cost of a fortnight’s tour of 600 miles 
through Belgium and up the Rhine is £5, and in many schools 
for poorer children travel funds are being raised and the fortunate 
tourists are being chosen from their fellows by ballot. The 
London Headquarters of the organization is the fine old clipper 
ship, The Friend Ship, moored at Charing Cross Pier, where 
travel lectures are held, concerts and meetings are arranged. 
Full particulars of the many activities in which the organization 
is engaged may be obtained from The Friend Ship, Charing 
Cross Pier, London, W.C. 1, where visitors are always welcomed. 


Avoid Infection 


FLOOR POLISH, 
FLOOR OIL, 


SPRAY FLUIDS SOAPS 


Special Terms for Contracts 


L. HARRISON & Co., 


8 WATER STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Phone: 
Cen. 1135 


Wires : 
“ Positive” Man. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS 


Those desirous of disposing of SCHOOLS and 
PARTNERSHIPS, or wishing to purchase same, shouid 
apply to: 

N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab)., B. ès L., 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


(Ep. J. BURROW & Co., Ltd., say -y and Cheltenham. Established 
years. 


Central House, 45 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


PHONE: REGENT 1146 
All communications treated as strictly confidential. 


SUMMER  Petails of the more important of the 


Schools will be found on pages 433, 451, 
SCHOOLS. 463, 466-470, 499, and 501. 


iad A he Master Key TO CHEMICAL KNOWLEDGE ” 
for Class-room & Science-master 


KINGZEITS 
CHEMICAL 
ENCYCLOPÆDIA 


There is no other work in existence that covers such 
an extensive territory of up-to-date information con- 
cerning chemistry. 


q. It contains a great fund of information regarding 
natural products and a great number of substances 
in everyday use. 


C. It is undoubtedly the most useful single-volume 
reference book of its kind published. 


. FOURTH EDITION 
REVISED TO DATE AND GREATLY ENLARGED 
Demy 8vo., pp. viii-+- 807 


Price 35s. (postage, Inland, gd. ; Abroad, ts. 6d.) 


Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 7 & 8 Henrietta St., 
London, W.C.2 
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Important Educational Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 


Teachers and others desiring to examine these works 
may have copies on approval for 7 days without charge 


EVERYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC 
GREECE 


The First Volume of a New Series by MARJORIE and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. A wonderful little book which recreates the back- 
ground to the legend and poctry of ‘‘ The Iliad” and ‘' The 
Odyssey.” With a Frontispiece in Colour and 100 Illustrations 
from the Author's Drawings. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ‘“ EVERYDAY LIFE ” SERIES 
By MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 


(1) THE OLD STONE AGE 


With 70 Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. Price 5s. net. 
In this volume we see the animals which primitive man hunted 
and fought, and are carried back to the family life of the cave 
mouth. 


(2) THE NEW STONE, BRONZE, AND 
EARLY IRON AGES 


With 90 Illustrations and 2 Plates in Colour of Houschold Life, 
Agriculture, Pottery, Weapons, Ornaments, &c. Price 5s. net. 
This volume describes the preparation of the Peoplc's Food; the 
work of the Early Smiths; the coming of Weaving and of the 
Potter's Wheel; and the life, art, and work of a Lake Village. 


(3) ROMAN BRITAIN 


With over 100 Illustrations, including 3 Colour Plates of Camps, 
Household Life, Buildings, Military Routine, Roadnwking, Xc. 
Price 5s. net. 


(4) SAXON, VIKING, ADD NORMAN 
TIMES 


With 100 Illustrations and 2 Plates in Colour of Ships, Buildings, 
Pottery, Illuminated MSS. Price 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN 
ENGLAND from 1066-1799 


By MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 

A work which introduces boys and girls tothe history of successive 
ages in such a way that the evolution of national life appears a 
living thing. 

Part I. Period 1066-1499. With 90 Illustrations and 3 Plates 
in Colour. Price 8s.6d. net. Part II. 1500-1799. With 110 Illus- 
trations and 4 Plates in Colour. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

To mect the requirements of certain schools this work is also 
supplied in 6 separate divisions (price 3s. net a volume), cach 
covering a period of a century, appropriate for a term's study. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN FOLK TALES 


A Regional Treatment by RACHEL M. FLEMING, author of 
* Ancient Tales from Many Lands,” &c. Sixteen Folk tales for the 
Geography and Reading Class, told in a fresh and easy style. 
With 17 Illustrations. Price 2s. net; cloth, 3s. net. 


THE STYLES OF ENGLISH ARCHI- 
TECTURE 


A Series of Comparative Diagrams (size 30 by 20 in.) for the use of 
Schools. By ARTHUR STRATTON, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

Part I.—The Middie Ages. Sct of 13 Plates, price 13s., un- 
mounted, or 32s., mounte With Illustrated Descriptive Hand- 
book. Price Is. 6d. net, paper ; 2s. 6d. net, cloth. 

Part II —Tudor and Renaissance. Set of 12 Plates, 12s. net, 
unmounted, or 30s. net, mounted. With Ilustrited Descriptive 
Handbook. Price 1s. 6d. net, paper; 2s. 6d. net, cloth. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND 


By WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Part I—from 


Roman Times to A.D. 1500, THE PERIOD OF CHURCH BUILDING. 
Profusely illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. net. 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Elementary and Secondary; the Planning, Arrangement, and 
Fitting of Day and Boarding Schools. By Sir FELIX CLAY, Bt., 
F.R.I.B.A., late Architect to the Board of Education. Third 
Fdition, entirely re-written, with numerous Illustrations from 
Plans, Photographs, and Drawings. Price 25s. net. 


ART IN THE LIFE OF MANKIND 

By ALLAN W. SEABY, Professor of Fine Arts to the University 
of Reading. A New and Original Survey of Art History and Art 
Principles. In 2 vols. Price is. net each. 
I—A General View of Art. Its nature, meaning, principles, and 
Tad aron. With 60 Illustrations. 

Art in Ancient Times. Prehistoric, Sumerian, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Ægean. With 127 Illustrations. 


EVERYDAY ART IN SCHOOL AND 
HOME 


By D. D.SAWER, Art Lecturer, Brighton Diocesan College. With 
264 Illustrations and 8 Plates in Colour. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

This epoch-making book is designed to train the eve to the appre- 
ciation of beauty in Nature and Art, and is carefully graded to 
suit the abilitics of children of varying ages from 4 years upwards. 


ABSTRACT DESIGN 


A Practical Manual on the Making of Patterns, for Designers, 
Students, and Artists. By AMOR FENN. With hundreds of 
Illustrations by the Author. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


DRAWING, DESIGN, AND CRAFTWORK 


By FREDK. J. GLASS. With 1,750 Illustrations. Price 12s. net. 


NAT URE AND ORNAMENT : Nature, the 
Raw Material of Design 


By LEWIS F. DAY, author of “ Pattern Design.” Second 
Edition, revised. With 80 Illustrations, including a fine scries of 
Plant and Flower Studics. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF SKETCH- 
ING: Its History and Technique in All 
Media 


By JASPER SALWEY, A.R.I.B.A. With 100 Illustrations and 
6 Plates in Colour. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


LETTERING 


By A. E. PAYNE, A.R.C.A. Containing 20 full-page Plates of 
large-size Alphabets and Initials, including Roman, Gothic, and 
Italic Script, with noteson: How to set out Letters, Proportions, 
Spacing, Grouping, Designing, and useful Notes. Price 3s. €d. net 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 
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The National Union of Teachers: Easter Conference 


HE Bournemouth Conference of the National Union 

of Teachers was attended by some 2,000 representa- 
tives, with the result that many of the sessions were un- 
comfortably crowded, and there can be little doubt that 
the Diamond Jubilee of the Union was celebrated by 
record numerical meetings throughout its duration. With 
a total membership of more than 136,000, the Union con- 
tinues to add annually to its ranks a number of recruits 
equal to the entire membership of nearly all other associ- 
ations of teachers in the country, considered as individual 
organizations. One consequence of this steady develop- 
ment is to intensify the difficulty of housing the con- 
ference, since the Union will not consent to a reduced 
representation of members. Nevertheless the organization 
of its various grades of teachers has now become so com- 
plete that the executive is always in close relation with 
their respective views. The decision of the Bournemouth 
Conference to give direct representation on the executive 
to secondary school teachers, is the logical sequence of the 
arduous work carried out by the standing committee of 
this section, and is likely to be followed, in due course, by 
further significant developments in the process of unifying 
the whole of the teaching profession. After careful con- 
sideration it was decided to accept an invitation to hold the 
next conference at Great Yarmouth, where a visit was 
paid thirty years ago when the membership was 45,000. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Mrs. Manning, J.P., of Cambridge, the fourth lady to 
occupy the presidential chair during a period of sixty years, 
made a deep impression by her statesmanlike review of 
the progress of national education since 1870, and by her 
fearless plea not only for a completely reorganized school 
system, but also for the immediate passage of the School 


ae 


Attendance Bill. While suggesting that local authorities 
should be held responsible for education in the broad sense, 
she urged the need of experimenting fearlessly with vary- 
ing types of schools for secondary education without 
inquiring too closely for practical results at the outset. 
She stressed the more general recognition of the truth 
that trained preparation for commerce, industry, agricul- 
ture and domestic life is just as necessary for the welfare 


of the community as trained and educated service for entry 


to the professions. Given sufficient freedom in the choice 
of occupation and adequate preparation, Mrs. Manning 
believed that the dullard would disappear. The growing 
demand for mass production made it imperative that the 
schools should train the mobile and adaptable type of 
mind, encourage the imagination, and nurture the creative 
spirit. The urgent need of this generation and one which 
could only be initiated in the schools was, she declared, “ a 
recovery of faith in the value of life, of the potential, 
perchance unique, value of each individual life.” The close 
of the address was a challenge to the Government to give 
this fuller life and opportunity to the youth of the nation. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 


The visit of Sir Charles Trevelyan, M.P., was obviously 
regarded by conference with a cordiality of feeling char- 
acteristic of those who meet on common ground in the 
interests of the children. Enthusiasm has marked all the 
addresses of the President upon the reforms which are 
pending in the English system of education. During the 
course of a speech which was the most significant yet 
made by the Minister of Education, four main points of 
policy emerged: (1) that the definite intention of the 
Government is to establish without delay a scheme of 
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The work of this Summer School will deal chiefly with 
* Interest Centres ” (Projects). 
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higher education throughout the country ; (2) that teachers 
will be recruited from those possessing the highest qualifi- 
cations, and that the continuance of the existing custom 
of appointing uncertificated and supplementary teachers 
will not be tolerated. The scandal of 10,000 classes con- 
taining fifty or more children is to be removed by a more 
liberal basis of staffing schools ; (3) by means of an agreed 
compromise with non-provided school managers arrange- 
ments are in prospect which will secure the buildings 
necessary for higher education; (4) the Government 
appeals for the whole-hearted co-operation of everybody in 
securing the best conditions for its policy of secondary 
education for all. A striking tribute was paid by the Presi- 
dent to the fine enthusiasm of many progressive local 
authorities in improving education within their areas, and 
he testified to the widespread keenness which people of all 
conditions are everywhere showing in educational progress. 

The President of the Board received a wonderful ovation 
at the close of his address. 


DuaL CONTROL AND THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION 

By common consent the conference debate on dual 
control was regarded as the finest that has been heard 
for years; the opinion of several teachers of long ex- 
perience maintained that it was one of the best in the 
history of the N.U.T. While every point of view found full 
and free expression, there was not the slightest approach 
to sectarian or religious bitterness. The feature of the dis- 
cussion was the evident earnestness of the speakers to 
concentrate upon the common ground of agreement. 
While all the speeches attained a high level, those of Mr. 
Mander and Mr. W. Hill undoubtedly expressed the 
general feeling of the conference, and they possessed a 
clarity of expression and a quality of statesmanship the 
more impressive inasmuch as each gave full recognition to 
the views of minority members. 

In showing general agreement with the terms of the 
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compromise outlined by Sir Charles Trevelyan, the safe- 
guard of a conscience clause was proposed by the meeting 
and warmly approved. 

The danger of delay to any education bill which set out 
to raise the <ge of school attendance simultaneously with 
proposals to enact a measure of compromise upon the 
dual system, was immediately realized by representatives. 
The general feeling was undoubtedly in favour of pro- 
ceeding with the existing Bill to raise the school leaving 
age, before introducing the Bill dealing with the terms of 
the religious compromise. 

UNIFYING THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

An important resolution bearing upon the position of 
uncertificated teachers was introduced by Mr. W. Merrick 
and Mr. Prescott, of the executive, to the effect that no 
further teachers of this class should be appointed after 
April 1, 1932, and that after twenty years of approved 
service such teachers should be eligible for recognition by 
the Board of Education as certificated teachers. Mr. 
Merrick made out a very convincing case showing, for 
example, the impossibility of maintaining a comprehensive 
registration roll of teachers when 32,000 uncertificated 
teachers were excluded from it. The statement of the 
President of the Board, that he did not intend to rely upon 
uncertificated and supplementary teachers to supply the 
reorganized schools, no doubt influenced many representa- 
tives to support the resolution which was largely carried. 
The change of opinion shown by conference in this matter 
is rather pronounced since last year Mr. Merrick, app:aling 
at Llandudno with all the influence of an experienced mem- 
ber of the executive, was unable to secure a discussion 
upon a similar resolution. 

As the terms of the resolution now become the active 
policy of the N.U.T., it may be assumed that the period of 
accomplishment will be one of substantial addition to the 
numerical strength of the Union. 
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The First School Examination 
Teachers’ Views on Subjects 
and Syllabuses 


VII.—MATHEMATICS 


M.A., M.C., Headmaster, City of 
Oxford School 


HE study of elementary mathematics is accepted as 

part of the school curriculum with, perhaps, a unani- 
mity that can be claimed by no other subject. There are 
many schools that pay no attention to Greek, in a few 
Latin finds no place, and, in some, English does not receive 
the care that should be devoted to it, but in all schools 
more or less adequate time and energy are spent on elemen- 
tary mathematics. A substantial portion of the week, 
varying from four to six or even seven hours, according 
to the school’s ambitions in the subject, is allowed for it 
in every form up to the School Certificate Examination. 
Although success in it is not essential to the gaining of a 
certificate, practically all candidates offer it. 

The position elementary mathematics takes in the 
week’s work is so secure and is so rarely challenged that 
its right to occupy its place is not often considered. Pro- 
bably nine parents out of ten would pick out mathematics, 
or arithmetic at least, as the most useful subject in the 
curriculum. Yet most educated people can get along very 
well, except on comparatively rare occasions, with a 
little addition and, perhaps, with a little more subtraction. 
- The fantastic little problems, still frequent in School Certifi- 
cate Examinations, on races, clocks, and bath-taps, no one, 
in his ordinary work-a-day business, ever had to solve or 
ever will have to solve. On the other hand, he cannot pass 
a single day without making use of his knowledge of the 


By W. PARKINSON, 


mother tongue. The study of the subject has other, and 
better, justification. Mr. W. C. Fletcher, to whom improve- 
ment in the teaching of mathematics in the past generation 
owes so much, pointed out that the proper study of mathe- 
matics is a direct help to the study of English. A correct 
answer is a very safe test of a correct reading and under- 
standing of the question proposed. In elementary mathe- 
matical problems the hypotheses are simple and ability 
to put two and two together and make a few simple, 
inevitable deductions will lead to success. The pleasure 
accompanying success is an immediate reward. The ability 
to draw clear conclusions from hypotheses free from 
obscurity must be valuable training. Vagueness and com- 
promise must enter into our judgments on most things in 
life, but they are excluded from mathematics. A call is 
made upon memory, but not so great as in many other 
subjects. A certain amount of technique must be mastered 
and meticulous attention to detail is essential. If this 
training in attention to detail can be transferred to other 
matters in life, the time spent on mathematics will not have 
been wasted. 

There are a few eminent people who boast of their com- 
plete inability to tackle mathematics as presented to them 
in their schooldays. They are in a position where they can 
afford to do themselves this injustice. There may be some 
who really cannot meet the demands of elementary mathe- 
matics, but their peculiarities are very interesting and 
exceedingly rare. The cause of failure, in most cases, 
surely lies with the presentation of the subject or with the 
conviction that success is not worth the effort. With good 
teaching on modern lines, and with the examination tests 
of to-day, not more than a negligible percentage of candi- 
dates intelligent enough to gain a certificate need fail in 
mathematics. 

Before passing on to comment on the subject-matter of 
the papers recently set in the various School Certificate 
Examinations, a word on printing might be said. The 
printing of mathematics requires skill and equipment 
possessed by a comparatively small number of printers. 
A few presses are famous for their excellence in this respect, 
but the work is much more than can be turned out by a 
mere printer of handbills. Most of the papers which have 
been examined are well printed and leave no room for com- 
plaint. Those set by the Northern Universities Joint Board 
are in a class by themselves, beautifully printed and com- 
posed, clear in every detail. Of those set by one of the 
examining bodies—there is no need to specify which, 
because the schools taking the examination will doubtless 
have made a justifiable complaint—the same cannot be 
said. The printer quite obviously does not possess the 
proper type to deal with Greek letters, the symbol ° for 
a degree of angle and the like, while most of the other type 
seems to be badly worn. In one case a denominator is so 
faint as to be almost invisible, although any experienced 
person would know what is intended. Deciphering question 
papers is not a fair test for a candidate ; he has plenty of 
other things to do, and, in any case, the question is pre- 
sumably of the right order of difħculty without the addition 
of having to guess the exact question he has to answer. 
To be guilty of allowing a question that is faulty in its con- 
struction to reach candidates is almost unpardonable, but, 
happily, no such questions have been found among those 
set last summer. 

The examination time devoted to elementary mathe- 
matics varies from about six to nine hours, according to the 
examining body, but the range of work prescribed is much 
the same for all. In some examinations trigonometry is 
included as an optional subject ; in others it is excluded, 
but forms part of the test in more advanced mathematics. 
The diffculty which any particular question will present 
to candidates can only be judged by the most experienced 
of teachers and examiners, and even then surprises are com- 
mon enough. If the number of candidates taking an exami- 
nation is large, and they are spread over many schools, 
their average achievement is more likely to be constant 
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than the judgment of the most experienced examiner, and 
the percentage of candidates reaching the standard of 
credit should be adjusted to a constant level. Within the 
limitations stated, and without the evidence of statistics, 
the papers set by the various bodies seem to be of a very 
uniform order of difficulty. 

The type of paper set is not quite so uniform. The 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board sets three papers of 
elementary mathematics, each containing questions on 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, and, in fact, any ques- 
tion may involve a knowledge of all three subjects. Durham 
University has been experimenting with a similar type of 
paper as an alternative, though, I believe, few schools have 
adopted it. A candidate may find a paper of this kind a 
little harder than the more stereotyped kind because he 
has, himself, to make a choice of the best weapon of attack, 
but it is the better test of his knowledge of mathematics as 
a whole. In the course of a subsequent professional career 
the candidate will not find his mathematical problems 
labelled for him as arithmetic, algebra, or geometry, and 
there is no reason why he should not learn to exercise dis- 
crimination at the School-Certificate stage. While most of 
the papers set show evidence of effective collaboration 
between the examiner and the more enlightened of those 
actually engaged in teaching, there are a few that leave 
one with the impression that those responsible for setting 
the questions ceased to have any interest in mathematics 
as a school subject before our present king came to the 
throne. One examining body, in particular, sets algebra 
papers that would have been exactly right as test papers 
at the end of an elementary text-book popular thirty and 
forty years ago. It is not contended that examining bodies 
should be on the side of the revolutionaries, especially as 
they are in a position that makes it almost possible for them 
to become tyrants, but there is a real danger of these 
examinations being dominated by senior people of re- 
actionary outlook. There is always a danger for an ex- 
amination to become a guide to the work to be undertaken, 
and this danger is made much more serious if the guide 
points to reaction rather than to progress. 

In arithmetic and algebra nearly all examining bodies 
allow questions of the inverted—one might almost say 
perverted—type. If they were not entirely devoid of enter- 
tainment they might be included in a collection of mathe- 
matical amusements. One question set gives the difference 
between the circumferences of the front and back wheels 
of a vehicle, and the further fact that, in running a certain 
distance, the front wheels make 134 more turns than the 
back wheels ; from these data the candidate is required to 
find the circumference of the back wheels. Presumably both 
sets of wheels have been measured beforehand, and the 
question is altogether too artificial. The unreality is in- 
creased by the introduction of 134, but it brings in the 
factor 40, and so makes it all work out nicely. It is a good 
thing to test the candidate’s ability to understand the 
problem proposed, to bring the various data into relation 
with one another, and to deduce an equation. In this case 
it is apparently the desire of the examiner that it should 
be a quadratic equation. It is here contended that the 
examiner should devise a question that might occur 
naturally, and if such problems never do arise in real life, 
then they had better be left out of the syllabus at this 
stage, and deferred until the student has an interest in 
mathematics for its own sake. Questions on “‘ change of 
subject ” provide a good test of the grasp of fundamental 
principles, and occur frequently in many branches of 
study requiring mathematical ability, but such questions 
do not appear often enough in examination papers. 

The papers in arithmetic are, on the whole, well devised, 
although a few fantastic questions find a place in them. 
Perhaps too many questions are specially constructed to 
work out “ according to Cocker,” so that, when a candi- 
date has to work out the sort of question found in real 
life, he begins to suspect that something is wrong and he 
loses confidence. Itis a mistake to give to the non-specialist, 


at any rate, the impression that mathematics is a mere box 
of tricks having no connexion with everyday problems. 
The traditional type of paper does give this impression, 
and, in spite of great improvements in the past twenty 
years, there is ample evidence that the bad tradition is not 
yet dead. 

With earlier generations of the school population the 
branch of elementary mathematics in which the pupil was 
least successful was geometry. It is significant that the 
“ pons asinorum ” came so early as the fifth proposition 
of the First Book of Euclid. I have long since come to the 
conclusion that failure to cross that famous bridge was due 
neither to weakness of intellect nor to obstinacy of tempera- 
ment. There are difficulties in the fundamental propositions 
of Euclid that cannot be satisfactorily cleared up in the 
mind of a child of 12. I suppose I must have been a pupil 
somewhat above the average in mathematical ability, 
but I never understood Euc. I. 13 during my schooldays. 
The individual steps of the proposition were perfectly 
simple, but why a proof of something so obvious was neces- 
sary at all was beyond me. Once past the proposition, I 
was not consciously hindered by my failure, and it was not 
necessary to go back for fuller understanding until after 
the lapse of many years. It is difficult for a beginner in 
geometry to understand why the fundamental congruence 
(Euc. I. 4) should require a proof at all, and it is quite im- 
possible for him to appreciate the subtleties that lead to 
the complete rejection of the validity of the proof. It is 
generally, if not universally, admitted that it is better to 
teach these fundamental facts of geometry without formal 
proof, and to spend the time set free on propositions that 
have something to say. It is, therefore, a little surprising 
to find among last year’s papers the demand for a formal 
proof of Euc. I. 4. Apart from this I have no serious criticism 
to make on the questions set in geométry last year. The 
riders were, for the most part, easy as they should be, and 
demanded one or two simple deductive steps well within 
the capacity of the adequately prepared candidate of normal 
intelligence. In all geometry questions it should be made 
quite plain to a candidate whether a formal proof is 
expected. A year or two ago a question was set demand- 
ing a proof of the fact that there are, in general, four circles 
which touch three given straight lines. Any properly pre- 
pared candidate knows that there are four such circles andcan 
prove that they fulfil the conditions laid down, but how to 
prove that there are fourand no more is quite another matter. 
It is regrettable that practically no knowledge of geometry in 
three dimensions is demanded for the School Certificate 
Examination. Such knowledge is useful in a three-dimen- 
sional world, and the study is both interesting and educa- 
tive. I have no desire, as a practical schoolmaster, to 
suggest any increase in the burdens now carried, but it 
would be welcome to see the inclusion of informal solid 
geometry if corresponding relief could be given elsewhere. 


An INVALUABLE MaGAZINE.—The magazine entitled History, 
the quarterly journal of the Historical Association, inaugurates 
in its current number its fifteenth annual volume. It is amazing, 
and highly creditable to the devotion of English scholars, that 
a periodical which pays nothing to editor, editorial board, or 
contributors should maintain so high a standard, and should 
simply overflow with important articles and authoritative reviews. 
The issue before us contains ninety-six royal octavo pages that 
are packed with interesting and informative reading. Yet the 
price is but 2s. We doubt if it is possible elsewhere to procure 
historical writing of anything like the same quality at anything 
like the price. To every teacher of history the magazine is 
absolutely indispensable. The outstanding features in the current 
number are, first, a masterly article on the Freedom of the Seas 
by Admiral Sir Richard Webb; secondly, a brilliant survey of 
the Life and Work of Wolsey by the Dean of the Arches ; thirdly, 
a Description of the Work of the New International Committee 
of Historical Sciences by Prof. J. H. Baxter, one of its most 
prominent members ; and, fourthly, a discussion of Wireless 
Lessons in History by Mrs. D. P. Dobson. The usual revisions, 
reviews, etc., occupy the remainder of the space in a notably 
good number. 
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Pullman-Car Education 
By Prof. Sir Joun Apams, formerly Principal, London Day Training College 


N his stimulating book, “ Were You Ever a Child? ” 
Mr. Floyd Dell asks: “ Where else, indeed, except in 
schools, do we find teachers ? ” Had he put this question 
into Latin, no doubt Mr. Dell would have slipped in the 
little word num to indicate that he expected a negative 
answer. In point of fact, however, there are many places 
outside the school walls where teachers are to be found ; 
for, as our author remarks farther on in the book, ‘‘ Every- 
body wants to teach.” Nowhere is this desire more mani- 
fest than on the railroad, and a rather pat answer to Mr. 
Dell’s question would be: ‘in Pullman cars.” 

There is a popular belief that teachers are always teach- 
ing; that whenever they meet other human beings they 
pull the instructional trigger and let fly. Many people are 
like Charles Lamb, who, you remember, was never at 
ease in the presence of schoolmasters. One cannot wonder 
at his discomfort if the story be true that one of them 
offered to give the superb essayist himself some lessons in 
the art of writing English. But whatever teachers may have 
been in the time of Lamb, they are certainly not given, 
in these days, to carry on teaching out of school hours. 
When the final bell for the day rings, they are only too 
glad to drop the professional attitude, and come forth 
into the sunshine or the rain free men and women who 
have done most of their day’s darg, and can meet their 
fellow humans on equal terms. 

Mr. Dell is certainly rignt when he tells us that every- 
body wants to teach. But, outside of school, teachers are 
exceptions to this rule. It is not claimed that they are 
differently constituted from their lay fellows. They are 
as fond of teaching as the ordinary person; indeed the 
chances are that they are more so, otherwise they would 
not have found their way into the rather exacting pro- 
fession they have chosen. But we are at present talking of 
out of school, and there the professional teacher is prac- 
tically immune from the itch to instruct. He has exhausted 
this desire during school hours; he has taught up to the 
saturation point, and can get along exceedingly well with- 
out instructing, till to-morrow’s school bell recalls him to 
his not uncongenial task. 

In quite different case is the plain man, the average 
man, the man in the street, and above all the man in the 
train. This person lacks opportunity in his daily round 
to work off the desire for teaching that is inherent in 
wholesome humanity. Most people are kept too busily at 
work during business hours to gratify this lust to instruct, 
but when the demands of the day have been met, humanity 
asserts itself and the T.B.M.—the tired business man—is 
often not too tired to do a little teaching on his way home. 
Still, he is, as a rule, in an after-business train sufficiently 
tired to make him glad to sit still and rest. 

On long-journey cars things are different. A certain 
number of weary hours have to be put in whether the 
business man will or no, so it is only natural that he should 
let loose some of his energies in a way that is pleasant to 
him. I used to think that there was something inherent in 
commercial travelling that drew out in a special way the 
teaching instinct. I found that on long journeys these 
gentlemen were more than willing to instruct me. 
Frequently a group of them would gather together and 
talk shop, but by and by they would tire of each other, 
and look around for fresh contacts; and then my turn 
would come. It must not be supposed that I objected to 
be made the raw material for the pedagogic impulses of 
these usually well-informed men. I benefited greatly by 
their ministrations ; for all that they used to tell me was 
interesting, and some of it was true. 

These roadmen—my respect for them will not let me 
use the English bagmen or its American equivalent drummer 
—are genuinely educated, if we accept the definition rather 


popular nowadays: Knowing everything about something, 
and something about everything. Few men come so near 
to this ideal as my instructors of the Pullman car. The 
necessity of the roadman’s function secures an intimate 
knowledge of what he travels in; so he automatically 
fulfils the first condition of the suggested ideal; and his 
unending series of contacts with all sorts and conditions of 
men on the road secure that he fulfils the second in a 
particularly high degree. He is, in the American sense of 
the phrase, “ exposed to” education of this general kind 
all the days of his life, and it would be strange indeed if a 
great deal of it did not “ catch,” in the case of these road- 
men, who from the very nature of their occupation 
must be susceptible to all shades of human reactions in 
order to be able to manipulate them in their business 
relations. 

If you can catch a sufficiently laconic professor of the 
subject and persuade him to give you the essentials of 
the meaning of education, he may boil it down to three 
elements: (1) manipulation of the development of the 
person to be educated; (2) deliberate purpose; (3) the 
use of an instrument, that instrument being knowledge. 
But there is a kind of education that lies entirely outside 
the range of our laconic professor. It is marked by the 
entire elimination of deliberate purpose, and is the kind that 
includes the Pullman-car variety. 

It has been happily called by-education, education in the 
by-going, education picked up in passing. Its school is 
the world, and its results are in many directions eminently 
desirable. In fact no education is complete without it. 
The ordinary education of school and college tends to be 
incomplete, and to leave certain gaps. The school classifi- 
cation of the different subjects of the curriculum necessarily 
leaves certain voids that are not bridged by the studies 
at school. These gaps have to be filled up by the mere 
process of living. By mixing with other people of all sorts, 
and by getting into all manner of different environments, 
we naturally bring together the ragged edges of the special 
subjects of the school curriculum, and tend to work up a 
more or less seamless garment of knowledge. This training 
through mere living is obviously a form of by-education, 
and from this particular point of view may be called 
interstitial education. Sometimes interstitial work is 
carried on deliberately, as when technical details of science 
are wittingly applied to real life; but in such cases the 
education is clearly formal, and stands apart from what we 
understand by the term by- -education. 

The matter may be illustrated by Kipling’s story 
‘Captains Courageous,” in which a millionaire’s school- 
boy son is in danger of being spoiled by his mother. By 
a fortunate chance the lad is lost overboard from his 
father’s yacht, picked up by an outward-bound whaler, 
and after an unpleasant two and a half years’ voyage is 
returned to his parents a satisfactory young man. This 
is a case of by-education. Nobody had made any deliberate 
arrangement to educate him. Had the wily millionaire 
staged the fall overboard and the subsequent picking up 
and sensible treatment by the skipper, it might be regarded 
as education in the formal sense, the educator in this case 
being the millionaire himself. But as it stands in the story 
it is a clear case of by-education. 

In a rough-and-ready way it may be said that we are all 
busy educating one another. But we do not mean to do it. 
Now and again one may say, “ I’ll teach you to steal apples 
from my orchard.” But obviously we do not mean quite 
what we say. One of the sailors on board Kipling’s whaler 
might have said to the boy, brandishing a rope’s end the 
while, “ PI teach you to make a lazy knot like that.” But 
the sailor’s aim would have been to produce better knots, 
not better boys ; there would have been nothing educational 
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about the incident, though of course the sailor was pro- 
ducing educational effects by way of the by-process. 

Coming back to our Pullman car we find that its educa- 
tion has two forms: one connected with behaviour, the 
other with knowledge. The limited area of the car makes 
it imperative that there should be give and take among 
the passengers, so as to secure the maximum amount of 
comfort possible under the circumstances. Accordingly, 
travellers get accustomed to make allowance for each other. 
In those bitter hours in the morning when one’s own berth 
is being cleared up, we have to depend on the courtesy of 
our neighbours for even the modest room necessary to sit 
down. Then in the wash-room it has become almost a 
religious rite to swill out the basin, and wipe off all the 
water. So imbedded is this ceremony in the minds of 
experienced travellers, that when a well-known American 
clergyman was challenged to produce a typical action that 
marked a man as “ no gentleman,” he at once replied: 
“ Not leaving a Pullman basin as he found it.” 

Then the decent quiet that is to be observed during 
sleeping hours in the Pullman cannot but produce a fine 
educational effect. It is true that during the day there is a 
tendency to loud and persistent talking that rather spoils 
the moral effect of the picture I am trying to draw, but 
even so an excellent case can be made out for the by- 
education to be found in the Pullman car. 

It would appear that when we reach the informative 
plane we pass out of the range of by-education. If every- 
body wants to teach, it may be assumed that the Pullman 
passengers cannot help but teach. Yet when we look into 
the matter we are not at all sure that Mr. Dell is right. 
Would it not be nearer the truth to say that everybody 
wants to talk. If this be so, then even the talking in the 
car may be regarded as an aspect of by-education. If we 
listen to the talk of those who have no educational motive, 
but merely wish to “ express themselves,” we may learn 
quite a good deal in a long journey. But the wise man is 
unwilling to run the risk of bad teaching on the part of his 
fellow passengers, and will, accordingly, make his arrange- 
ments to get the best out of the by-education that is 
forced upon him. He must be prepared to encounter a flood 
of talk that he cannot control, but may yet so manipulate 
as to turn to his advantage. He may change what 1s in its 
essence by-education into what is really deliberate 
education, the difference being that the talker is being 
used by the listener as an instrument for the listener’s 
education. — 

The performer on the active side of Pullman-car educa- 
tion must, for a start, allow the talker to talk himself out, 


or nearly out. This is essential; for any attempt to guide 
the stream at the initial stages results only in an increase 
of speed of the current, and a general tendency for the 
water to splash over the banks. But in a long railway 
journey there is time to play your fish. To begin with, 
you must hear your “' prospect’s ” life story. This is of the 
essence of the matter. Nothing can be done till your fellow 
traveller gets this out of his system. When the story is 
exhausted, your fellow traveller must next be allowed a 
reasonable time to work off the interests that are dominant 
with him at the moment. It is only when he is temporarily 
run down that he is in a fit stage for your operations. The 
time has not been wholly wasted, however, for in his 
spontaneous vapourings he necessarily gives indications of 
the directions in which it may be profitable to dig into his 
experience. To be sure cases are not infrequent in which the 
indications make it plain that there is no ore of any kind 
to be extracted, and the time spent over the life story and 
its succeeding inanities must be treated as a bad debt, 
and operations begun with another person. In most cases, 
however, a skilful conversational miner will be able to hit 
upon some paying lode that will reward working. 

When we discover a vein that is worth following, our 
difficulty will naturally be to keep our interlocutor in the 
path we want him to follow. It is only to be expected that 
he will wander continually from the point, and we need 
persistency and tact to hold him to our subject without 
boring him, and without letting him realize that he is 
being exploited. No one likes ‘‘ to be made use of,” as the 
ugly phrase has it; and on the other hand, you, the sen- 
sitive Pullman-car self-educator, may have an uneasy 
conscience about thus using a fellow passenger for your 
own ends. But you may go on with your educational pro- 
cess with a perfectly clear conscience, for you have abun- 
dantly paid your way by what you suffered during the 
life story and succeeding period, within which the talker 
was thoroughly enjoying himself. Besides, while you are 
drawing him out in your educational conversation, your 
unwitting educator is doing what gives him pleasure. We 
all like to pass on our own knowledge, so long as the process 
involves no effort. At this stage of the proceedings you 
have actually the heavier part to play, since you have to 
manipulate your. companion so as to get the best out of 
him while making him enjoy the process. 

Few there be who have the patience to play this Pullman- 
car education game. But those who have, gain the prize 
of turning an irksome journey into a pleasant interlude, 
with the added unearned increment of a valuable accretion 
to their knowledge of human nature. 


Biology in Schools 
By J. W. Stork, M.A., Charterhouse 
I.—NATURE STUDY AND NATURAL HISTORY 


EAL biology, involving the study of function in 
organisms, should not be attempted by boys or 

girls until two years before they intend to take their 
School Certificate Examination. But its most important 
counterpart, Nature Study, should be encouraged much 
earlier in their education. I use the word “ encouraged ”’ 
because this subject does not really involve teaching so 
much as mere help from the teacher in the pupils’ own 
observations. No boy or girl can really pick up the funda- 
mentals of Nature observation after the age of 14 or 15; 
the foundations should be laid at the earliest school age. 
Children up to the age of 10 and 11 should be taken for 
walks as part of their general education, and given the 
names of common trees, flowers, birds, insects, and other 
animals. They should also keep germinating seeds, plants, 
small aquaria and vivaria of their own in their class- 
rooms, and so have material to observe and watch during 


those parts of the year when they cannot go outside. A 
school garden is very useful in this connection, but this 
must never be allowed to be the pupils’ only observation 
work, as it tends to take up nearly all the available time 
if they alone are held responsible for it. When the pupils 
reach the age of 8, 9, or 10, they should be encouraged to 
keep diaries of their own observations, and these will 
supply material for that ‘‘ bug-bear’’ of education, the 
mark-book. 

Experience has shown that only if this kind of work is 
encouraged at an early age will boys or girls make real 
headway with biology as a school subject later. Naturally, 
rural schools have a distinct advantage over those in towns, 
but the latter must not regard it as impossible; on the 
other hand, it is the duty of town schools to bring the 
wonders of Nature to those who are not so lucky as the 
country children in having them at hand. Town schools 
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can easily have a Nature room and fit it up as is described 
later in the article. If biology is to be taken in the School 
Certificate Examination, it is all the more important for 
the school to encourage this early Nature Study. Nearly 
all the present syllabuses for this examination demand 
some knowledge of field observations, and no boy or girl 
can possibly be expected to learn how to gain these in two 
years. ‘‘ Field-work”’’ cannot be taught in the class-room 
alone, and also it takes up so much time if it is to be in- 
cluded in the ordinary school curriculum. When the pupils 
reach the age of 12 and 13 other subjects will already be 
encroaching on their available time, and so the teacher 
of biology should see that those boys and girls who showed 
an aptitude for natural history at an early age should be 
encouraged as much as possible. 

There should be in all schools a well-run natural history 
society ; and if this does not flourish, field-work in School 
Certificate biology might as well drop out altogether. It 
is of no use whatever thrusting this upon candidates ; they 
must find time for it themselves. No boy or girl can be 
made to enjoy delving into ponds, breeding butterflies and 
moths, or making a study of different kinds of vegetations ; 
it simply must come naturally. But, unfortunately, only 
too often they forget all about their pleasures of younger 
years as they reach the ages of 14 and 15. The reason for 
this is sometimes due to the fact that it is not the fashion 
among older boys to indulge in what is called “ bug- 
hunting,” and sometimes due to the lack of encourage- 
ment and facilities. If these are taken as two of the chief 
reasons, let us see if there are not some remedies so that, 
during that difficult period in their school life, their earlier 
hobbies will not disappear but, instead, grow and develop 
into a really useful and scientific activity. First of all, it is 
essential to put the school natural history society on a 
good sound basis, and to see that it is run as a definite 
school activity. It should be recognized by the headmaster 
or headmistress as something to be proud of, and should 
be given special facilities. It should always be run by 
boys, and the senior ones should be made responsible for 
its management ; a committee should be set up, and not 
more than one member of the staff should serve on it ; and 
this committee should, if possible, be given some special 
privileges. An exhibition should be held at least once a 
year, and this should be regarded as a definite event and 
no merely crowded into the ordinary curriculum. Prizes 
should be awarded for the best exhibits and, where 
possible, financial assistance for making it as great a success 
a; possible should not be withheld. 

There should, in all schools, be a separate room set 
apart for this Nature work ; this is a most important part 
of the scheme, and the committee of the soci ty can be 
held responsible for it. Such a room should gradually be 
furnished with tables on which aquaria, breeding-cages, 
and vivaria could stand, and with cupboards in which the 
members could keep their own collecting outfits. The 
society should possess a number of specimen boxes, setting 
boards, pressing cases, and other requisites of its own, and 
these could be loaned out to members, and kept in the 
Nature room. It is quite impossible to expect boys or girls 
to keep specimens and all the rest of their belongings in 
their normal school lockers, and sometimes parents will 
not encourage such apparent litter at home. If the school 
intends to have a museum this should also be run by the 
society and a special sub-committee could look after it. 
The member of the staff responsible for all this must, of 
course, be really keen on the subject and willing to give 
up a good deal of his spare time out of school. This is a 
point it is hoped that headmasters and headmistresses 
will not overlook, as the scheme will certainly not be a 
success unless much extra time and trouble are expended. 

This aspect of school biology has been stressed, but not, 
by any means, unduly. It is the only possible way in which 
the real field-work part of the programme can flourish. 
School time-tables are seldom so elastic as to allow boys and 
girls to spend certain whole mornings or afternoons out of 


the school building collecting specimens and then study- 
ing them in the laboratory. Further, the scheme has defi- 
nitely been a success in a number of schools, and the 
standard of the exhibitions held at some of them annually 
have surprised me. Critics of the scheme will say, perhaps, 
that most of the exhibits will consist of collections of 
birds’ eggs and butterflies and moths, but if the society 
really flourishes they will be mistaken. I have seen a 
school exhibition in which there were, besides the usual 
ones mentioned, collections of pond animals and plants, 
freshwater and land snails and slugs, fossils, and other 
geological specimens, grasses, and, besides the usual col- 
lections of pressed flowers, special sets of p‘ants illus- 
trating the flora of definite habitats, and, still further, 
accompanying a number of the exhibits were well-kept 
Nature diaries. I should like to add that this particular 
school does not make a fetish of biology instruction. 
Another criticism which may arise is that the whole sys- 
tem will encourage the collecting habit, and this will make 
it unpopular, especially with the bird protectionists. I 
have discussed this with some of our best-known pro- 
tectionists, and they all admit that when they themselves 
were young they started by getting a collection of eggs, 
and that only when that was fairly complete did they begin 
their real study of birds and their habits. But this is taking 
the most pessimistic view ; it will be found that some boys 
will certainly start watching birds while at school, and, 
naturally, this is something the master can encourage. Bird- 
photography is so often mentioned by such bodies as the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds as the way to 
disencourage boys from collecting, but this has the great 
disadvantage of expense, and is a most disappointing hobby 
in the hands of the amateur ; it is much better to encourage 
them to write notes with their collections stating, where 
possible, such facts as the dates of laying eggs, hatching, 
and when the young fly away. 

It is certainly the duty of rural schools to provide means 
for this kind of work, but now what about the town 
schools ? Naturally, a good deal is impossible, but some 
effort should be made both with a Nature room and a 
museum. Many live specimens can be kept in aquaria, 
breeding cages, and vivaria, and boys and girls who live 
outside the town should be encouraged to bring in speci- 
mens for the benent of those who are not so luckily situated. 
It is quite possible to carry out some of the suggestions out- 
lined in the full scheme above, and it is hoped that they 
will not rule out the whole as impossible without trying 
to make some effort. 

School Certificate biology papers always contain such a 
choice of questions that town schools are not placed at 
too great a disadvantage, but some examining bodies state 
that questions alternative to field-work will be set “ in- 
volving a knowledge of observations on living plants and 
animals carried out in the laboratory by candidates them- 
selves.” It is obvious how much better those questions 
would be done if the candidates had the opportunity of 
carrying them out at their leisure in a Nature room. 

I have dealt at length with the Nature Study and 
ecological aspect of biology in order to suggest ways and 
means of overcoming this difficult part of the work. 
Organized field-work during school hours is so impossible 
in most schools that if that aspect of biology is to be 
cons dered at all it must be begun when the boys and girls 
are young, and must be kept going throughout their whole 
time at school. 

It is presumed that after the age of 12 in secondary 
schools organized Nature Study will have to occupy less 
and less time during school hours, and that gradually the 
pupils will be introduced to chemistry and physics. Not 
even the most ardent supporter of biology would wish 
them to study that subject alone throughout their school 
career; on the other hand, the biology teacher is at a 
greater advantage if his class knows the elements of chem- 
istry and physics by the time he begins to prepare for the 
School Certificate Examination. To discuss the number of 
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hours allotted to each of these sciences would serve no 
useful purpose here, as the internal arrangements of schools 
differ very much indeed. It can only be suggested that a 
minimum of two periods a week instruction in biology be 
given during the year previous to that in which they intend 
to take the certificate, and during the last year at least 
four periods. Biology as a School Certificate subject is 
rapidly gaining ground, and already most universities 
accept it on an equal footing to other subjects for matricu- 
lation purposes; in a few years’ time it can be predicted 
that this will be universal. But whether or not it is taken 
as a certificate examination, it most certainly should find 
a place in the education of all boys and girls at this stage. 
If it does not it will be found that most of them will pass 
right through the school without any knowledge of what it 
involves other than that gained through Nature Study. 
Even if they do not leave at 16, and stay on to do Higher 
Certificate, their time will then be so occupied with 
their special subjects that seldom will any be left for 
biology. 


Quite a satisfactory general course can be evolved by 
shortening the full certificate one, and this could be 
done in two periods a week. With this the pupils will at 
least go out into the world with some knowledge of their 
own bodies and of the interdependence of animals and 
plants. They will be able to appreciate much more fully 
the wonders of Nature, and be more conversant with many 
more of the affairs of the civilized world. It may not be 
out of place here to mention just one example of its use in 
education: In later years many of the boys will have 
gardens of their own which they will treat as one of their 
chief hobbies on Saturday afternoons; if they learnt no 
biology at all at school how many of them will realize 
why they hoe their ground (except to keep the weeds 
down), why they prune their rose trees, why they “' earth 
up ” their potatoes, and why they cover over their rain- 
water tanks ? 

In the next article the actual biology course in school 
will be discussed, with suggestions for making it suitable 
for the general education of all. 


Archaeology and Bible History * 


NVESTIGATIONS connected with Bible history demand 
special caution, together with a tolerant and com- 
monsense attitude, if the truth is to be discovered. The 
scientific inquirer to-day cannot ignore the results of 
higher criticism, to which during the last two generations 
have been devoted some of the highest scholarship and 
learning ; nor can he, on the imperfect evidence hitherto 
available, dismiss Bible legend and narrative in general 
as devoid altogether of any historical foundation. Neither 
attitude is justified by the tendencies of modern research. 
The Homeric poems describing the Trojan war provide 
apt illustration. Criticism at one time tended to strip 
these of all reality, but the recovery of the Hittite records 
and their decipherment has established a background of 
Achaean activities in Asia Minor fully accordant with the 
historical setting of the poems. 

Palestine since the War has witnessed an unparalleled 
activity in archaeological investigation, and the results 
throw light particularly upon the period of Joshua and the 
Judges. The historic sites and walled cities which the 
lecturer had the privilege of repeatedly visiting while 
excavation was in progress, during the seven years that 
he directed the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem 
and the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, impressed 
him deeply with a sense of material reality underlying the 
biblical narrative in these books. The impression, however, 
eluded definition, and he has devoted the last three years 
to a further study of the matter. 

The received text from the Bible contains, as all know, 
perplexing discrepancies ; indeed most scholars are agreed 
that the Books of Joshua and Judges in their present form 
were composed and progressively amplified by various 
schools through a period of more than seven hundred years. 
Finding that some of the passages ascribed to the later 
hands evoked also archaeological problems, the lecturer 
decided to examine separately in the first instance the 
archaeology of the earliest documents; he found the 
result so full of promise that he arranged to return to 
Palestine in 1928 to test this clue upon the spot. Every 
identified site mentioned in the oldest sources (J.E. and 
JE) of the Books of Joshua and Judges was revisited, while 
three selected cities, Jericho, Ai, and Hazor, were examined 
more deeply with the spade. The impression now became 
positive. No radical flaw was found at all in the topography 
and archaeology of those documents. 

The subject-matter of the Book of Joshua may be divided 
broadly into two parts: (1) the attempt of the Israelites 


è Evening discourse delivered at the Royal Institution, London, May 9th, 
by Professor J. Garstang, M.A., D.Sc. 


under Joshua to gain a footing in Canaan by force of arms ; 
(2) the settlement of the tribes. Confining attention entirely 
to the old sources J. and E., it will be appreciated that the 
attempt to force an entry was not attended by permanent 
success, whereas the subsequent settlement was effected 
for the most part without the use of arms, a fact which 
seems to reflect a radical change in the political conditions. 
The Book of Judges contains, for the most part, only a 
series of fragmentary records. Stories of local episodes 
have survived, while prolonged years of rest are devoid of 
incident. But it is apparent that, during the long period 
which it covers, the union of the tribes was often in 
jeopardy. Now and again the silence is relieved by an 
account of some national effort like the great rally of 
Deborah, until under Gideon the need for a king or common 
leader began to find definite expression. Two factors are 
evidently necessary for a proper understanding of these 
books ; for Joshua a fixed date on which to base the history 
of Israel in Canaan, and for the Judges an historical back- 
ground such as Egypt can most fittingly supply, seeing that 
the land was for centuries under Egyptian suzerainty. 

All the cities mentioned in the early documents of Joshua 
and Judges i—v. which can be identified, like Gezer, 
Megiddo, Bethshean, and Hazor, flourished during the 
Bronze Age, and occupied for the most part the great 
strategic positions of the land. Moreover, the names of 
not fewer than twenty-four cities of the Canaanites in the 
age of Joshua are identical with those mentioned in the 
annals of the Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty, in par- 
ticular the records of the hundred years between the con- 
quests of Thothmes III and the decline of the Empire 
under Akhenaten, 1475-1375 B.c. In some cases the 
accordance extends clearly to their strategical importance. 
Thus amongst the cities which the Israelites could not 
capture, Bethshean, Megiddo, Acco, Gezer, Jerusalem, and 
Gaza are found to have been organized centres of Egyptian 
authority. It would seem then, at first glance, that the 
background to the exploits of Joshua in the land of Canaan 
was that which is disclosed by Egyptian records of the 
fifteenth century B.c. 

In an effort to secure some more tangible evidence on this 
point, preliminary excavations were undertaken by the 
lecturer in 1928 on the three sites which Joshua is stated 
to have destroyed, namely Jericho, Ai, and Hazor. Each 
place showed traces of destruction near the middle of the 
late Bronze Age, or about 1400 B.C. ; and a more complete 
investigation of the ruined fortifications and site of Jericho, 
in the spring of this year, has contributed evidence in 

(Continued on page 522) 
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NEW BOOKS IN ENGLISH 
PROSE OF TO-DAY me 


Lettering, 
2s. 6d. SELECTED BY THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 3s. 6d. net. 


The range of passages is wide, and the temptation to select only or chiefly “ purple 
patches ” has been nobly resisted . . . the teacher has here at his command a storehouse 
of material for dictation lessons and for précis far better than many collections 
made specifically with “ these objects in view.” The Journal of Education. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By A. A. HUGHES, M.A. 2s. 


NEW EXERCISES IN ESSAY WRITING 
By GUY BOAS, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


NEW EXERCISES IN PRECIS WRITING 
By GUY BOAS, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR 
By W. E. C. CLARKE, M.A. 28. 


THE WRITING OF ENGLISH 


By GUY BOAS, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Key for the use of Teachers only, 2s. net. 


A LITERARY 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND say zaun, 


6s. By Bernard Groom, M.A. 8s. 6d. net. 


SOME CHAPTERS ON WRITING ENGLISH 
By Lt.-Col. J. H. GETTINS, B.A. 3s. 


“ Mr. Groom has presented us with a very useful and interesting volume. Useful, because it is just 
the thing for those studying English Literature in the Higher Certificate and other examinations, 
and interesting for the vigour of its style and the general soundness of its criticism.”—A.M.A. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH THE CHILSWELL BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY 
Compiled by ROBERT BRIDGES, 3s. 6d. 
By WILLIAM ROBB, M.A. 4s. 6d. | @ Also in two parts a ae 
C, Also in two parts: 
AN ELIZABETHAN STORY-BOOK 
Bete Es “ane uase: on eee Famous Tales from the Palace of Pleasure. 
Part II. Literature. 38. | Selected by PETER HAWORTH, M.A. 5s. net. 
FOUR BOOKS ON LITERARY APPRECIATION 
SHAKESPEARE. By JOHN BAILEY. 3s. 6d. net. 
SIX TRAGEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. DOVER WILSON. Paper, Is. ; 
An Introduction for the Plain Man. Cloth, 2s. 


HOW TO READ LITERATURE. ByG. E. WILKINSON. Paper, 1s.; Cloth, 2s. 


DRAMA. A Guide for Beginners at Criticism. By J. R. WILLIAMS. Paper, Is. ; 
Cloth, 2s, 
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“NEW BOOKS IN HISTORY 
AND ECONOMICS 


ENGLAND in TUDOR and STUART TIMES 


With Maps. By ROBERT M. RAYNER, B.A. 4s. 6d. 


ENGLAND IN MODERN TIMES, 1714-1902 


With Maps. By ROBERT M. RAYNER, B.A. 58. 
MAN’S GREAT ADVENTURE PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH 
Thirty Stories of Mankind from the Dawn Man to the CENTURY 
Man of To-day. By E. F. MALCOLM-SMITH, M.A. 
By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. 2s. 6d. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
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MAKERS OF SCOTTISH EDUCATION THE MODERN WORLD 


F ion to the L f 
By ALEXANDER MORGAN, M.A. Europe from the aeie e League o 


With Portraits. 58. By F. S. MARVIN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH PEOPLE OF THE PAST 


An Introduction to Social History 
By M. J. WHICHER and R. J. MITCHELL. With Illustrations. 
Book II. 1461—1600. 2s. 6d. Book III. 1600—1800. 2s. 6d. 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS 
Stories of Social History, 1750-1920 


SOURCE BOOK OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
l HISTORY 
From 1660 


Illustrated. By C. S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. 2s. 6d. By D. OSWALD DYKES, K.C., LL.B. 21s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
CHURCH By Sir MAURICE AMOS. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Preface by Lord Hewart of Bury (Lord Chief Justice). 
By Rev. C. P. S. CLARKE, M.A. 10s. 6d. net. (English Heritage Series) 3s. 6d. net. 


GREAT BRITAIN from ADAM SMITH to the. PRESENT DAY 


An Economic and Social Survey 


With Maps. By C. R. FAY, M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 
ECONOMICS ON MODERN INDUSTRY HOME TRADE 
An Introduction for Business Students By MATTHEW CLARK, B.Com. 38. 6d 
By PERCY FORD, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
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=NEW BOOKS IN SCIENCE 
A SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. WALKER, M.A., B.Sc., and G. P. McNICOL, M.A., B.Sc. 5s. 


C, Also issued in Parts. Part I. 3s. 6d. Part II (Section I). 2s. 
Part II. 3s. 6d. Part II (Section IT). 2 


J. W. MELLOR, F.R.S. 
ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Ilustrated. 78. 6d. 
These books have grown by fission from the well-known Introduction to Modern Inorganic Chemistry. The Introduction 

now becomes the Elementary Inorganic Chemistry and the Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry. The two books dovetail 

one into the other so that what is learned from the Elementary will grow in a natural way on passing to the Intermediate. 


HEAT, LIGHT, and SOUND 


Nearly Ready By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. 5s. 6d. 
C," Heat and Light ” will be issued separately. 4s. 6d. 


R. A. HOUSTOUN, D.Sc. | 
INTERMEDIATE DYNAMICS AND S. H. SKAIFE, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 3s. 6d. AMONG THE INSECTS 
prea PC | aone E maS 

AL » D.Sc. 
THE SPIRIT OF CHEMISTRY UNDER nee 28. 6d. each 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
LONGMANS’ 
JUNIOR CHEMISTRY AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 
By FRANK MATTHEWS, Ph.D. 28. 6d. By E. ANDREWS, B.Sc., and H. G. stat 
OC. 28. 6d. 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS 
By A. C. WILLIAMS, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. A School Certificate Course. 
By VIVIAN T. SAUNDERS, M.A. 28. 6d. 
AND MAKERS | EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
An Introduction to Social Economics. By S. R. HUMBY, M.A., and F. W. GODDARD, 
By DOROTHY M. VAUGHAN. 28. MA. 28. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MEASUREMENT AS AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 
By H. R. CHARTER, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
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London, E.C. 4, where all their Educational and other Publications are on view. Hours, 0 to & ; Saturday, © to 19.80, 
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support of this conclusion. The cities of Ai and the camp- 
enclosure of Hazor were apparently abandoned from that 
time, while Jericho was not rebuilt for some centuries. 
Moreover, researches made independently by the American 
School of Oriental Research, on the sites of Bethel and 
Debir, disclosed layers of destruction in each case, dated 
also in broad figures, though with less certitude, to the 
end of the fifteenth century, B.c. 

These conclusions are found to tally closely with the one 
clear indication in biblical tradition. This is embodied in 
the statement that the Exodus took place 480 years before 
Solomon began to build his temple, that is about 1447 B.c., 
so that the date of Joshua’s invasion of Canaan would fall 
about 1407 B.c. This tradition has generally been assigned 
by critics to a later source and treated with mistrust, as the 
round figure involved is found not to agree with the sum- 
mary of details recorded in the received text of the Book of 
Judges ; but by omitting the details assigned by criticism 
to the later hand of P, it is found that the discrepancies 
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disappear. The record is obviously derived then from the 
old tradition which pervades both books. 

All the available archaeological and literary evidence, 
therefore, points towards the same date in the middle of 
the late Bronze Age, about 1400 B.c., as the starting-point 
of the history of Israel in Canaan. Upon this basis the 
historical details and topographical allusions in the old 
sources of the Book of Joshua are found on examination 
to accord with the material results of investigation ; while 
the fragmentary picture of Israel’s position under the 
Judges is found to fit adequately into the frame provided 
by Egyptian chronology, and to correspond closely in 
certain details with the record of Egyptian relations with 
the Land of Canaan. There is then no reason to doubt 
but that the traditions embodied in the old documentary 
sources (J and E) of both books were founded upon fact. 
The archaeology of the later documents (D and P) is a 
more complex study, involving further years of active 
research. 


English in the School Certificate 


By ‘‘ SCRUTATOR ”’ 


II.— ENGLISH 


N this article I propose to consider how the teaching of 
English literature may best be graded in the secondary 
school up to the School-Certificate age. 

We may assume that the reading specially appropriate 
to childhood—fairy-tales, folk-lore, retellings in simple 
prose of the great epics, nonsense books like ‘“‘ Alice in 
Wonderland ” or “ The Rose and the Ring ’’—has been 
done in the elementary, preparatory, or junior school. In 
the lowest form of the secondary school we already have 
higher ambitions. We want to enlarge greatly the child’s 
vocabulary ; we want also to widen his range of interests, 
to stir his historical imagination, to awaken his understand- 
ing of the springs and motives of human action, to help 
him to realize something of the wonder and beauty of the 
world of nature. Books suitable for these purposes present 
themselves in immense variety—books not at all too 
difficult, and yet with openings to far vistas. We have no 
excuse for lingering too long among fairy-tales, nor yet 
for declining on dull books of mere information. Now is 
the time for stories of adventure like “ Westward Ho!” 
“Treasure Island,” “ King Solomon’s Mines,” “ Lorna 
Doone,” “ The Cloister and the Hearth,” “ Moby Dick” 
(in an abridged form). Now, too, is the time for entrancing 
books of travel and exploration and books of animal-life : 
Bates’s ‘‘A Naturalist on the Amazons,” White’s 
“ Selborne,” W. H. Hudson's bird books. Biographies 
are suitable, when we can find biographies of men of action 
on the manageable scale of Plutarch’s Lives, and historical 
episodes, especially if we draw them from the great 
historians, Gibbon, Motley, Macaulay, Froude. 

Are books of “snippets’’ to be condemned? Much 
will depend on the length of the snippets, and the way in 
which we propose to use them. Short passages of prose, 
even so short as half a page, are eminently useful for 
intensive study, and can be treated as material for a lesson 
in composition. But for reading, the best length of a snippet 
is something like ten pages. Such a passage is long enough 
to give the class some notion of an author’s style—not a 
conscious notion, perhaps, but the instinctive subconscious 
feeling which influences the learner's own manner of 
writing. It is long enough also to occupy profitably an 
hour’s lesson, and to be properly rounded off and complete. 
A reading book composed of a number of extracts, from 
one author or several, may be profitably used for a term’s 
lessons now and again in lieu of a continuous narrative. 

Is it necessary or desirable that all the class should read 
the same book? There are certain obvious advantages 
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in the plan of using half a dozen or more different books 
concurrently. Individual tastes can be consulted more 
freely ; the provision of “ texts ” is an easier matter; 
children who read quickly are not kept back to the slow 
pace of the dullards. On the other hand, to test the reading 
is very difficult, and where there is no testing a proportion 
of the children soon cease to read at all and merely dream 
away the hour. The plan of silent reading, with free choice 
of books, is well worth trying on occasion—perhaps as 
often as one hour in each week—but I do not believe that 
it should be allowed to displace the class study of a book. 

For the second year many of the shorter standard 
English novels provide suitable reading—‘* Cranford,” 
“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Books.” 
The longer novels of Scott, Dickens, and Jane Austen 
require some abridgment for reading in school, though 
they can be used without abridgment for private reading. 
Any abridgment should be confined to omission: para- 
phrased versions of great authors are not literature, and 
the schoolmaster should not tolerate them. 

When fiction is used in school—and there is every reason 
why it should be, provided that only acknowledged master- 
pieces are used—care should be taken that something is 
learnt from it, not in the way of a moral lesson, but in 
intelligent appreciation of the construction of a work of 
art. All great and wholesome fiction, and indeed all 
literature that is worthy of the name, will convey moral 
lessons, just because it is an interpretation of life; but it 
is generally best to allow it to convey such lessons silently. 
But literary lessons are only absorbed silently and un- 
consciously by a small proportion of readers. The chief 
drawback to the use of fiction in school is that so few 
schoolmasters understand how to make it a real education. 
They are afraid, perhaps, of spoiling the children’s enjoy- 
ment if they have to do anything with the book beyond 
reading it. Yet it is unlikely that any reader’s enjoyment 
of a novel was ever spoiled by learning to appreciate the 
way in which it was made or grew up;; or by distinguishing 
the characteristics of the different persons of the tale; or 
by observing the divisions of books, chapters, and para- 
graphs; or by noting the precise meaning of words, or 
understanding the geography and the local colour. The 
schoolmaster who studies a great novel for himself in ways 
of this sort, and then seeks to initiate his class into the 
mysteries of the craft, is at all events saving literature 
in the school from becoming a “ soft option.” 

` (Continued on page 526) 
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French Unseens 
Arranged by C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. 


Contains passages both in prose and verse, selected princi- 
pally from the great French writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is intended for pupils preparing for the School and 
the Higher Certificate Examinations. The passages have 
been chosen with a view to extending the pupil’s vocabulary 
as much as possible, and the editor’s aim has been to pro- 
vide material which will really interest and instruct the 
average boy or girl. 


Price 2s. 


L’Aventure de Ted Bopp 
By MARC CEPPI 


This new volume in Bell’s Junior French Series relates 
the adventures of a young Englishman sent to study French 
in France and his exciting experiences there, which turn 
out to be a dream in the train. The story is told with Mr. 
Ceppi’s usual skill and charm. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 
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Croquis Littéraires 


et Historiques 
By CATHERINE M. NESBITT 


“Written in excellent French, they should provide an 
excellent introduction to those prominent figures who are 


apt to be but vague names . . . exercises and notes increase 
the usefulness of the book.”—EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 
Price 2s. 


La Civilisation francaise 
By HENRI MALLET 


A survey of the whole contribution of France to the culture 
of Europe. Each chapter covers some well-defined period 
of French History and consists of two parts—the ta 
summ of general and cultural history, the second 
illustrative extracts from the great writers of the period. 


Illustrated. Price about 6s. 6d. 


Bell’s New 
French Picture Cards 


For these new sets of cards (reproduced in colours), Mr. H. M. 
Brock has painted a series of delightfully clear and attractive 
pictures dealing with everyday subjects. Mr. CEPPI’S 
descriptive text and questionnaires are characterized by his 
well-known skill in making lessons not only instructive, but 
also thoroughly enjoyable. 


Iwo sets of 16 Cards. 2s. each set. 
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LATIN 


Latın Prose Composition 


By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., 
and G. WATSON, M.A. 


This new manual is not a departure from well-established 
principles, but has several distinguishing features and is 
based on the authors’ long experience as teachers and 
examiners. ‘‘A very good book for the second and third 
years’ work in Latin. Constructions are introduced gradu- 
ally with plenty of illustrative sentences.”—THE A.M.A. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


Elementary Latin 
By H. GARDNER, M.A. 


“ This book, by an experienced preparatory schoolmaster, 
is a good one for young beginners. .. . The material is 
well arranged, the explanations are full and clear, and plenty 
of practice is given. . . . The book may be recommended 
as a good introduction to Latin.”—cLASSICAL REVIEW 


Price 4s. 6d. Part I, 3s. 6d.; Part II, 2s. 


The Shorter Livy 


BOOKS XL—XLV 
Edited by A. C. B. BROWN, M.A. 


The latest volume in Bell’s Shorter Classics, which contain 
selected {passages worked up into a connected narrative by 
means of summaries in English. Eight volumes now ready ; 
full prospectusjon request. 

Price 2s. 6d. or with Vocabulary, 3s. 


Zweig: Sternstunden 
8 


der Menschheit 


Three historical sketches by Stefan Zweig, edited by Dr. 
RoBertT Pick. The book should make stimulating reading 
for students of German from the second year upwards. 
There are notes and full word-lists . 


Price 2s. 


Schnitzler: Zwei Novellen 
Edited by A. S. MACPHERSON, M.A. 


“ This is a careful edition of two of Schnitzler’s excellent 
short stories, provided with all the approved devices for 
driving home vocabulary and construction, while maintain- 
ing interest. A school-certificate form could use it with 
pleasure and profit. ’™—MODERN LANGUAGES 


Price, 3s. 
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The best way of guarding the novel from becoming a 
“ soft option ’’ is probably by devising literary exercises 
based upon it. One excellent form of exercise is the turning 
of a scene of the novel into a dramatic dialogue. Another 
is the composition of letters supposed to be written by two 
of the characters to each other. If the novel has romantic 
or poetic passages, these may well be made an excuse for 
compositions in verse. 

Some of the easier English essays are suitable for reading 
in the second year, but for the most part essays are better 
left till the third year. Where relief from continuous reading 
is wanted, we may fall back upon a really good literary 
“ reader,” which will give plenty of selections that approxi- 
mate in character to essays. 

But in the third year the essay may well be used—though 
not the “ Essays of Elia.” For all their charm, these are 
difficult reading, with few exceptions, for young boys and 
girls, and are better reserved for the School Certificate year 
or even later. Nor should I think of prescribing “ Virginibus 
Puerisque’’ for an earlier year than the fourth. But 
‘Travels with a Donkey” and “ An Inland Voyage ”’ 
are not too difficult for the third year. 

Now, too, we may begin to use Macaulay’s Essays. 
They are out of favour with the literary critics, it is true, 
but in the early stages of craftsmanship they teach many 
valuable lessons. Bacon should be reserved for the sixth 
form: he is invaluable there, but too difficult for any form 
below the highest. But Steele, Addison, Swift, Goldsmith, 
Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, De Quincey—now is the time to make 
good use of all these, as well as of the modern descriptive 
essayists to be found in “ Essays of To-Day ” (Harrap) 
or the ‘‘ Modern Essays” of the “ Kings Treasuries ” 
(Dent). 

The fourth year’s prose reading is prescribed for us by 
the School Certificate. The examination has now been 
established long enough to show what authors are suitable, 
and what are unsuitable, as “set books.” Both in the 
choice of books, and in the setting of questions upon the 
books, I am disposed to say that there has been a steady 
improvement as a result of the examiners’ own experience, 
and still more perhaps in consequence of the conferences 
with teachers wisely established by the examining bodies, 
and of the recommendations of the investigating com- 
mittees of the Secondary Schools’ Examination Council. 
To find fault with the choice of books, or with the type of 
questions set, is an easy way of asserting one’s own in- 
tellectual superiority ; but there is remarkably little ground 
for justifiable complaint. 

Before I leave the consideration of the prose book, I 
should like to say a word in favour of prose repetition. 
Some prose should be learnt in each term, though the 
quantity need not be great. The learning by heart should 
be made as easy as possible by preliminary class-study of 
the piece to be learnt. This preliminary study, be it noted, 
calls for careful preparation on the teacher's part, if it is 
to be made really helpful. The passage to be learnt may 
be taken from the “ text” that is being read in class. 
In that case the teacher should take pains to select passages 
that have some claim to be considered models of beautiful 
and melodious prose, passages that have a certain unity 
of subject and completeness, and passages that the class 
can feel an interest in. The alternative is to use one of the 
books of prose extracts specially compiled with a view to 
repetition. 

All the examining bodies, I think, prescribe Shakespeare 
for the School Certificate ; and I hope they will long con- 
tinue the practice, undeterred by the traditional gibe of 
the professional actor about Shakespeare being made 
hateful to Englishmen at school. Shakespearian actors 
with direct experience of school audiences, like Sir Frank 
Benson or Mr. Ben Greet, know better. Even half a century 
ago it was not true of every school that the Shakespeare 
lesson was unpopular, and to-day there cannot be many 
schools where such a charge could be brought with any 
justice. The people who really deserve censure are those 


who cry out at the waste of time and money when school- 
children are taken to see Shakespeare performed in the 
theatre. It is not schoolmasters who protest that there is 
no “education ” in this, but ratepayers’ societies and His 
Majesty’s judges. Shakespeare, then, we shall prescribe in 
each of the four years of the secondary school up to the 
School Certificate. The main thing is to see that a proper 
graduation is observed. “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“The Tempest,” “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
“ As You Like It” should come first. The great but 
difficult tragedies of ‘‘ Hamlet ” and “‘ Coriolanus ” should 
not be attempted before the fourth year. Inferior Eliza- 
bethan plays should not be read in school at all. There 
is so much of absolutely first-rate drama that we have no 
excuse for wasting time upon the second-rate. This does 
not mean that there is any harm in reading or acting 
“ Ralph Roister Doister,’’ or the like, for recreation in a 
school dramatic society. 


Besides drama, there must be some poetry at every 
stage. For the lower forms we need plenty of ballads and 
narrative poetry. Longfellow should not be despised. 
Young schoolmasters, fresh from English literature courses 
at the university in which Longfellow’s name is not 
mentioned except perhaps to point a moral or adorn a 
tale, have no use for him. Possibly they have no use for 
Tennyson either. If so, they are sadly mistaken. You cannot 
educate people into liking gocd poetry by taking them 
through a course of bad, it is true ; and school anthologists 
who admit doggerel on the ground that “ the children 
like it” are merely libelling the children and revealing 
their own lack of taste. But Longfellow’s pcetical vein, 
if thin, is genuine, and Tennyson, in the opinion of the 
most competent judges now and always, is somewhere in 
the first dozen of English poets. Each of the three leading 
series of English literature books for schools—Dent’s 
“ Kings Treasuries,” Macmillan’s “ English Literature 
Series,” and Newbolt’s ‘‘ Teaching of English Series ’’— 
contains at least one suitable anthology of Narrative Poems. 
For an anthology for the lower forms it would be difficult 
to beat Mr. J. C. Smith’s “‘ Book of Verse for Boys and 
Girls,” Part III (Oxford Press). The poems are chosen 
with exquisite taste, and Part III contains so many advanced 
poems that the collection might serve right up to the 
Certificate age. But for laying the foundations of an historical 
knowledge of English poetry there is nothing like Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury,” with its chronological arrangement 
and its inclusion of nearly all the most famous lyrical pieces. 
The English Association’s “ Poems of To-Day ” has per- 
formed an immense service by enlarging the audience of 
living poets and by showing boys and girls that poetry 
is a living thing, not a dead product of past ages. But know- 
ledge of contemporary poetry should not be allowed to 
imply, or to condone, ignorance of our rich poetical heritage. 


A third and concluding article will deal with the study 
of English after the passing of the (first) School Certificate. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DuBLIN.—Trinity College has just held 
its annual week of celebrations, concluding with the declaration 
of the results of the Fellowship and Scholarship Examinations, 
on Trinity Monday. This year the Board took the unprecedented 
step of electing three new Fellows, Mr. A. J. McConnell and 
Mr. T. S. Broderick in mathematics, and Mr. G. A. Duncan 
in economics and political science. The School of Mathematics 
will benefit particularly by these appointments. Two of the 
new Fellows are from the North of Ireland, both, curiously, 
from Ballymena. Mr. Broderick is a Cork man, and was a 
member of the National University of Ireland before entering 
Dublin University. The Annual Commemoration Service 
Address was delivered by Mr. Bolton Waller on the Irish patriot 
and poet Thomas Davis, leader of the Young Ireland Movement 
from 1842 to 1845. The scholar’s dinner on the evening of 
Trinity Monday was attended, in accordance with the custom, 
by scholars from each decade since 1880. Among the scholars 
of 1930 appears the name of A. M. Gwynn, a son of Dr. Gwynn, 
the present Provost. 
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By Prof. A. J. and F. D. HERBERTSON. 


MAN AND HIS WORK 


Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Completing 137,000 
copies. Price 2s. 6d. 


This volume presents in a popular form the principles of human 
geography. Beginning with the simplest societies, in which the 
effect of physical surrounding is, as it were, ‘‘ writ large,” the 
increasing complexity introduced by new conditions and occu- 
pations is illustrated by concrete examples of existing societies. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
A Selection from A. & C. BLACK’S List 


By RoBert Fincu, F.R.G:.S. 


INDIVIDUAL GEOGRAPHIES 


128 pages each. Illustrated with Numerous Maps 
and Diagrams. Limp Cloth. Price 1s. 6d. each. 


EUROPE. (Just teady) 
THE BRITISH ISLES. NORTH AMERICA. 
These new School aphies have been prepared for pupils 
who can read and study for themselves, as well as for those who 
are taking regular oral work with their teachers. 


By Prof. A. J. and F. D. HERBERTSON. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHIES 


Containing many Illustrations. 


AFRICA. 
AMERICA (Cen. & South). 
AMERICA (North). 


ASIA. 
AUSTRALIA and 
OCEANIA. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 
BRITISH ISLES. 
EUROPE. 


Travellers’ tales are essential in good geographical teaching. The teacher wants a hook to put into his pupils’ hands which will supply 


this personal descriptive element. 


This is what the present series does. 
carefully selected from the writings of modern travellers. 


It contains reliable, graphic, interesting, and instructive passages, 
The books may be used as text-tooks or as readers. 


By BERNARD SmiTH, M.A., F.G.S. 
Physical Geography 


Second Edition. Containing 226 
Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. 


Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


The numerous illustrations are largely 
drawn from the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire. The work deals respectively 
with (1) the Farth and its Parts; (2) the 
Atmosphere; (3) the Land; (4) the Sculp- 
ture of the Land; (5) the Waters: (6) the 
Building of Britain. Special attention is 
drawn to the influences exercised on various 
peoples by physical environment. 


By ALEX. L. Curr, B.A. (Lond.). 


Commercial Geography 
An Intermediate Text-Book. 


Crown 8vo. With 150 Diagrams 

and Maps, and an Index. Third 

Edition revised by R. J. FINCH, 
F.R.G.S. Price 7s. 6d. 


This book is designed for senior work in 
Secondary Schools, and for intermediate 
work inTechnical Collegesand Universities. 

An attempt has been made to harmonize 
“regional ” treatment with the necessary 
consideration of political units. Questions 
have been added to the end of each chapter. 


By L. C. W. Bonacina, 
F.R.Met.S. 


Climatic Control 


With 27 Illustrations, Maps, and 
Diagrams. Third Edition. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


This book discusses the general principles 
of climatology; shows how vegetation 
characteristics and other features of land- 
scapes are controlled generally by climatic 
influences, and illustrates the effects of 
special or typical climatic conditions from 
different parts of the world, with special 
reference to man —his life and occupations. 


By J. B. Reynovps, B.A., F.R.G.S., Diploma in Geography, Oxford. 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Each containing many Illustrations, Maps, and 


Diagrams. Price 3s. 6d. each. 
THE BRITISH ISLES. THE AMERICAS. 
EUROPE, and the Mediter- ASIA- 
ranean Region. cacy and AUSTRA- 


THE WORLD. Containing 147 Maps and Diagrams. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


In the first part of each book an attempt has been made to give 
students a grasp of those important physical facts in accordance 
with which countries have been divided into “ natural regions,” 
and in the second part to show the influence of the physical 
features of such areas on the life of mankind. 


JUNIOR 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Each containing many Illustrations, Maps, and 


Diagrams. Price 2s. 6d. each. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
EUROPE, and the Mediterranean on. 
BRITISH EMPIRE, with its Wo: THREE SOUTHERN 
Setting. CONTINENTS. 
THE WORLD. Containing 78 Maps and Diagrams. Price 4s. 


These books have been written to suit the needs of children in 
the lower and middle forms of Secondary Schools. Throughout a 
regional method has been adopted and simple maps have been 
inserted to clearly define the natural regions selected. Other 
diagrams illustrate the essential physical and political features 
of the regions, the distribution of various phenomena, and certain 
economic facts. 


BEGINNERS’ REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Each containing 30 page illustrations, 8 of them in colour, and 2 Maps. 


THE AMERICAS. 
AFRICA AND AUSTRALASIA. 


These books have been written for children about eight to ten years of age. 


EUROPE. 
ASIA. 
BRITISH ISLES. 


Price 1s. 6d. each. 


THE WORLD. Containing 38 page Illus- 
trations and Maps, 8 of them being in 
colour. Price 2s. 


At this stage. though lessons will be largely oral, many 


teachers find it helpful for their pupils to have text-books, so that the chief facts of the lesson can be impressed by reading or learning, 


without time being lost by note-taking during the lesson-hour. 


By H. Crive BARNARD, D.Lit., M.A. 
A GEOGRAPHY OF 
COMMON THINGS 


Containing 23 page illustrations from photographs. 


Price 2s. 6d. 

The main theme of this volume is the provenance of the 
“ common things” which form our food or clothing and which 
we use in everyday life. The method of approach is from the 
things themselves to the conditions which govern thcir pro- 
duction. Stress is laid upon the controlling factors, including 
questions of trade and trausport. 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 Soho Square, LONDON, W.1 


By H. CLıve BARNARD, D.Lit., M.A. 
OUTLINES OF 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


With 93 Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. Fourth 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


This volume deals in turn with the mathematical, astronomical, 
physical, and geological aspects of geography. It is designed for 
boys and girls who have already studied the geography of the 
world mainly from a descriptive standpoint, and who are now 
entering upon a regional and more strictly scientific treatment of 
the subject. 
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Correspondence 


THE CATCH-CROP IN EDUCATION 


A skilful farmer manages to get three crops in two seasons 
from the same ground, the extra crop being called a catch-crop. 
A similar result can be secured by the skilful teacher though he 
is prone to complain of an overloaded curriculum instead of 
making the experiment. We all try it unconsciously, for every 
lesson is also a lesson in the mother-tongue. At one time Eton 
taught Greek through Latin, and to-day music teachers do not 
prohibit foreign songs. 

Many years ago a German directed my attention to the 
possibility of a catch-crop. He had learnt English when teach- 
ing at a preparatory school. His timetable included French, 
geography, Euclid, and music, the fees for which made life 
possible for him. He told me that he gained a great reputation 
as a teacher of geography. Those were the days when geography 
meant topography. His method was simple: pupils sat with 
atlas and text-book open, heard him translate the text into 
French and then repeated the translation. In Euclid his class 
had to get up twenty propositions by heart, and he saw that 
they knew them letter-perfect. Only once did the class fail to 


secure full marks and that was when they drew the figures in . 


pencil. The average then was—zero. 


His experience was to some extent repeated in my own case. 
When clerical colleagues were absent at important diocesan 
conferences it was my fate, as a non-classic, to take French 
classes at short notice. I found that a French lesson in arith- 
metic, or the discussion òf a page of a continental Bradshaw, 
was a good stop-gap. If I tried a reading-lesson or some phonetic 
practice, it turned out that “Mr. X never asks us to 
read,” a statement received with suspicion but subsequently 
verified. 

Once a single pupil was shunted on to me for a German 
examination. It consisted of three parts: grammar, compo- 
sition, literature. I was told to omit the last which I willingly 
did. But the pupil passed in literature as he “ swotted ” up 
Macmillan’s catalogue on the night before the examination. 


Such versatility on my part led to a suggestion that I should 
attend a holiday course in France. This time I took the classes 
organized for German students. Here I found every one dili- 
gently taking down the lecturer’s fair copies of proses with the 
intention of firing them off at pupils in the coming session. My 
suggestion that object lessons would be valuable disclosed that 
some of my fellow-students taught geography and history to 
junior classes in French. 

I never found a colleague ready to attempt this. Those who 
could have done so had a stock-in-trade of notes on the classical 
period of French literature. Once I asked for Seignobos 


“ Histoire de la Civilization ” as a reading book, but found my- - 


self in a minority of one. But opportunities did not go missing, 
arithmetic or geography was sometimes revised in French and 
hygiene slipped easily into nature study. 

It appears now that I was not working alone. One newly- 
acquired friend tells me that an enlightened headmaster en- 
couraged him to read French translations of Latin authors. I 
pick up second-hand copies of books such as Ducoudray’s 
“ Lecons d’Histoire de France,” which bear marks of school use. 
University students wishing to gain a working knowledge of 
German find that a physics text-book gives all they want and 
revises their elementary work. Medical students enjoy their 
text-book of anatomy (Meierhofer’s “Leitfaden der Natur- 
kunde”). It leads to questions on their first year’s work, and 
amuses them with suggestions and coaxings where pupils are 
too young to fathom the author’s reasons. 

Should any reader desire to harvest a catch-crop, he must 
remember that it is largely aftermath, the revision of work that 
is fairly familiar with details imperfectly remembered. The 
object is not so much to instil new knowledge systematically as 
to get the vehicle of thought to work smoothly and speedily. 


AGRICOLA, 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


It is an open secret that there is developing a *“ new orienta- 
tion ” in education, affecting it from top to bottom. It is coming 
to be seen that “ experts ” are required to teach every grade of 
pupil from infancy to maturity. The University Grants Com- 
mittee says there should be more interchange of staff between 
the universities and the scholars; the N.U.T. says there should 
be more interchange between secondary and elementary schools, 
and that the training of elementary school-teachers should be a 
university training. Withal there is widespread emphasis on 
practical teaching. 

For reasons which I need not divulge, and strange as it may 
sound, the above views have been embodied in working in the 
post-graduate one-year course for the training of teachers at 
this College, with the full approval of the Board of Education 
—so this is a case of people wanting something that already 
exists. The training of the teacher is done in the schools—in one 
or more schools specially selected in view of the student’s needs 
and academic attainments. Moreover, he is taught not only 
mere teaching, but all the other duties of a schoolmaster being 
made familiar with all aspects of the work, organization, and 
activities of the school. He is encouraged to take part in some 
out-of-school activity which appeals to him, such as games or 
school societies, and to consider himself as far as possible a 
member of the staff. 

The amount of continuous and responsible work is increased 
as the student gains experience, so that during the latter part of 
his course, if his progress is satisfactory, he may be teaching for 
about two-thirds of the time he spends at the school—not less 
than two whole days per week. During the vear a series of visits 
to infant, junior, senior, and secondary schools is arranged, so 
that the student may appreciate the place of the work he is 
doing in the system of education. The University College, 
through both its academic and education department staff, and 
the school staff co-operate in the student's training in the schools. 
This is supplemented by organized instruction in the principles 
of teaching, etc., by the University College, which is so arranged 
that the participation of the student in the work and cther 
activities of the school which he is attending is not restricted. 

Provision is made for students to be trained both in secondary 
school work and, as has been indicated, to be made acquainted 
with as wide a variety of schools as possible. Thus a student 
taking this course is qualified, so far as training is concerned, to 
be a teacher in either a secondary or elementary school. 


University College, Leicester. R. F. Rattray. 


‘ JOURNAL OF MATHEMATICS.” —The original Quarterly Journal 
of Mathematics was started in 1857, and after seventy years came 
to an end when fifty volumes had appeared. For more than 
forty years Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher was one of its editors and for 
the last thirty years of its existence its sole editor. He was also 
for forty years sole Editor of the Messenger of Mathematics, 
which was started in 1862. Neither of these publications would 
have survived the war had not Glaisher subsidized them, and 
after his death in 1928 they ceased to appear. Oxford has now 
decided to relight the torch which had burned for so long at 
Cambridge, and we welcome as the successor of the two journals 
The Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, Oxford Sertes, of which 
the first number has just been published by the Clarendon Press. 
The three editors—Messrs. Chaundy, Ferrar, and Poole—have 
secured the co-operation of a number of distinguished mathe- 
maticians, including the three Oxford professors, and we may 
confidently expect that under their guidance the new series will 
carry on the good work of its predecessor. 

$ $ $ 

ESPERANTO.—The Royal Society of Arts has decided to in- 
clude Esperanto in its list of subjects for examination. It is 
hoped that, following the Universal Esperanto Congress at 
Oxford next August, interest in the language will increase con- 
siderably in this country. The Society, which is the largest 
examining organization in the world, is making arrangements by 
which it will be possible to hold examinations at more than 
a thousand educational centres. 
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Furniture 


for the Autumn 


CHOOL Furniture that will be wanted for the Autumn Term should be ordered 
now so that it can be manufactured at once, as delivery can be held back 
until any convenient date. 


The Educational Supply Association’s Furniture Works at Stevenage cover nearly 
five acres and are equipped with the most up-to-date plant for the production of 
high-grade School Furniture at competitive prices—including— 


Locker Desks, Table Desks, Infants’ Tables and Chairs, Folding Desks and Tables, 
Teachers’ Desks, School Cupboards, Teachers’ Tables, Honours Boards, Blackboards, 
Easels, School Lockers, Art Room Desks, Carpenters’ Benches, Science Benches, Forms, 
Hat and Coat Stands, Folding Partitions, Gymnastic Apparatus, &c. 


SAMPLES OF THE ABOVE ARE ON VIEW AT ESAVIAN HOUSE 


Table Desks are being increasingly 
used in Public and Private Schools. 
Their roomy Lockers being most valu- 
able for accommodating the Text-books, 
Materials, and Instruments for Mathe- 
matics, Drawing, Botany, etc., necessary 
for Senior Pupils. Many important 
Schools have been recently fitted by 
the E.S.A. with Table Desks. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
AND PARTICULARS FREE 


Stowe School—A Classroom with E.S.A. Table Desks 


The E.S.A. 


are Specialists with more 
than 50 years experience 
in the Manufacture of Fittings for 
Science Laboratories 
enor rome veenid fitted 


Eastbourne College, Westonbirt, 
Latymer, Prendergast, and Christ's 
Hospit Schools 
Battersea Polytechnic 


Oo a i Den pN S 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS Laboratory, Christ's Hospital School, Hertford 


ERs 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY G Ae 
Esavian House, 17 1-181 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1 BERES EREAAN EPPS 
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Personal Paragraphs 


EpucaTIonists take their full share of the honours con- 
ferred on the occasion of the King’s Birthday. Mr. H. S. 
Furniss, who rendered great services to education as 
Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford, becomes a Baron. 
Among the Knights are Prof. A. S. Eddington, Prof. Leonard 
Hill, and Prof. Arthur Thomson, each of whom has done 
very distinguished work ; Mr. F. W. Goodenough, chairman 
of the Government Committee on Education for Salesman- 
ship; Mr. P. W. Everett, whose services to the Boy-Scout 
movement are so well known; Mr. H. M. Richards, the Senior 
Chief Inspector of the Board of Education ; and Mr. Herbert 
Wright, of the Imperial College of Science and Technology. 
Three very distinguished names are added to the Order of 
Merit—Dr. Alexander, in recognition of his eminent position 
as a British philosopher; Dr. M. R. James, for his contri- 
butions to medieval learning; and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
one of the outstanding historians of ourtime. Miss Margaret 
Macmillan’s services to the nursery-school movement are 
known all over the world, and she now becomes a Companion 
of Honour. Sir P. J. Hartog, Chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission, receives 
the K.B.E. And we feel that we ought to count it as partly 
an educational honour that Mr. Henry Lytton, of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company, has been awarded 
a knighthood. These operas, of which Mr. Lytton is so 
popular an interpreter, have served and are serving a truly 
educational purpose, and we therefore add our tribute to 
those which this distinguished Savoyard has already 


received. 
x ¢ $ 


THE following is the full list of honours conferred on 
representatives of education: Baron.—Furniss, Henry 
Sanderson, Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford, 1916-25, 
for services to education. Knicuts.—Eddington, Arthur 
Stanley, F.R.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Cambridge; Everett, Percy Winn, F.S.S., 
for services in connexion with the Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide Movements ; Goodenough, Francis William, C.B.E., 
Chairman of the Government Committee on Education for 
Salesmanship; Hill, Prof. Leonard Erskine, F.R.S., 
Director, Department of Applied Physiology, National 
Institute of Medical Research ; Marshall, Guy Anstruther 
Knox, C.M.G., F.R.S., Director of the Imperial Bureau of 
Entomology ; Moti Sagar, Ri Bahadur, Vice-Chancellor, 
Delhi University, Delhi; Richards, Henry Maunsell, C.B., 
Senior Chief Inspector, Board of Education; Thomson, 
John Arthur, Regius Professor of Natural History, in the 
University of Aberdeen; Wright, Herbert, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Governing Body, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, South Kensington. For 
long and valuable services to the College. ORDER OF MERIT. 
—Alexander, Samuel, in recognition of his eminent 
position as a British philosopher and for his services as a 
writer and teacher; James, Montague Rhodes, D.C.L., in 
recognition of his scholarship and of his eminent contri- 
butions to medieval learning; Trevelyan, George 
Macaulay, C.B.E., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Cambridge University, in recognition of his 
minent position as an historian and of his services to 
diterature. CoMPANION OF Honour.—McMillan, Miss 
Margaret, C.B.E., for services to the Nursery School 
Movement. C.I.E.—Lory, Frederick Burton Pendarves, 
Indian Educational Service, lately Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay ; Statham, Randulph Meverel, Indian 
Education Service, Secretary of the Education Committee, 
Indian Statutory Commission. K.B.E. (Civil Division).— 
Hartog, Sir Philip Joseph, C.I.E., Chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee, Indian Statutory Commission. C.B.E. 
(Civil Division).—Fraser, the Rev. Alexander Garden, 
Principal of the Prince of Wales’s College, Achimota, Gold 
Coast. O.B.E. (Civil Division).—Clayton, Mrs. Katharine, 
for valuable services to education in Peterborough ; 


“Many years. 


Roberts, Walter Meakin, Professor of Mathematics, Roval 
Military Academy, Woolwich; Welply, William Henry, 
Acting Senior Chief Inspector, Ministry of Educaticn, 
Northern Ireland; Westell, Ernest Grace, Head of the 
Statistics Section, Board of Education. M.B.E. (Military 
Division).—Sharpe, Lieutenant (Local Captain) Horace 
Edmund, Army Educational Corps; Swyer, Lieutenant 
Frederick Horace, Army Educational Corps. M.B.E. 
(Civil Division).—Bolton, Miss Louisa Bessie Violet, Head- 
mistress of the Burghley Senior Girls’ School, St. Pancras ; 
Carson, James, Superintendent, Rossie Reformatory School, 
Angus; Chapman, Miss Lena Augusta, Principal of 
Hillwood College, Kandy, Ceylon ; Clark, Herbert Thomas, 
Inspector of Schools, Singapore; Hutchins, William 
Charles Hannaford, Assistant Accountant, Board of 
Education; Kent, Michael Augustine, M.C., Handicraft 
Instructor, Elbow Lane Practical Instruction Centre, 
Leicester ; Morris, Mrs. Lily, Senior Mistress, King’s College, 
Hong-Kong; Robinson, Councillor Miss Mona Bryant, J.P., 
Headmistress, Mudeford Church of England School, Christ 
Church, Hampshire; Vibert Jackson, Mrs. Dorothy 
Frances, for services in the promotion of the Girl Guide 
movement in Grenada, Windward Islands; Williams, 
Benjamin, Juvenile Employment (Education) Othcer for 
the City of Cardiff. IMPERIAL SERVICE ORDER COMPANION. 
—Barber, William Clarence, M.B.E., Head of the Estab- 
lishment Section, Board of Education. KAISAR-1-HIND 
MEDAL.—Tweddle, Miss Blanche Margaret, Superintendent, 
Wesleyan Mission Industrial School, Ikkadu, Tiruvallur, 
Madras. 
x $ % 

Sir GREGORY FosTER will complete at the end of 
August his term of service as Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London, a period of two years marked 
by most important developments, including the recon- 
stitution of the University and the reorganization of 
the administrative staff. The duties falling on the Vice- 
Chancellor were therefore unusually heavy and responsible, 
and by general agreement Sir Gregory Foster has done his 
official work with efficiency and impartiality. He has 
shown special interest in the social life of the undergraduate 
students and the reorganization of the University Union 
is largely due to his persistent effort. He is succeeded 
as Vice-Chancellor by the Rev. Dr. Scott Lidgett, who 
brings to his office an unusually wide experience of public 
education and a high reputation as a Wesleyan minister, 
a thinker, writer, and social worker. As a member of the 
Senate, he represents the graduates in Divinity, and his 
election as Vice-Chancellor testifres to the wide basis on 
which the Faculty of Theology in the University is organized. 
Dr. Lidgett is a co-founder and Warden of the Ber- 
mondsey Settlement, which is a Wesleyan Toynbee Hall. 
He entered the Wesleyan ministry in 1876, and in 1908-9 
was President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference. For 
eleven years he was editor of the Methodist Times, and 
since 1911 he has been joint editor of the Contemporary 
Review. He has been a member of the London County 
Council since 1910, and from 1918 to 1928 he was leader 
of the Progressive Party. In 1922 he became a member of 
the Senate of the University of London, and last year was 
elected Deputy Vice-Chancellor. Mr. J. L. S. Hatton, 
Principal of the East London College, was appointed Deputy 
Vice-Chancellor for the same period, in succession to Dr. 
Scott Lidgett. 

e s $ 

A DISTINGUISHED figure in Welsh university education 
has gone into retirement. Prof. J. E. Lloyd has held the 
chair of history at University College, Bangor, since 1892, 
and has also been Registrar and Honorary Librarian for 
As the Principal said, ‘‘ When Prof. Lloyd 
gave up a job it was usually necessary to get two men to 
do the work.” ONLOOKER. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST ISSUED 


ROSTAND (Edmond) CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Demy 8vo. - Cloth. - 5s. Od. 
Edited, with a Biographical Notice on the author, a short study of the life of the real 
“ Cyrano,” very full Notes, and complete French-English Vocabulary, 


by N. SCARLYN WILSON, M.A. 
Other Volumes by Mr. SCARLYN WILSON ALREADY ON SALE bo 


The French Classic Age. 5s. 6d. 
A Brief History of French Literature. 38. 6d. 
Extracts from French Classical Literature. 38. od. 


LEBLANC (Maurice) ARSENE LUPIN—TROIS CONTES 
Crown 8v0o. =- Cloth =- 2s. 6d. 


A further volume of this famous writer of detective fiction, edited with Footnotes, 
Exercises in Prose and Free Composition, and full Vocabulary, 


by H. R. MORRIS, M.A., and H. O. EMERSON, B.A. Illustrated by JACQUES HILPERT. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES ALREADY ON SALE 


Leblanc. La Lampe Juive. as. 6d. 
With Footnotes, and Exercises in Prose and Free Composition. 


Gorsse. Toto, Premier Policier de France. as. 6d 
With Footnotes, Exercises in Prose and Free Composition, and 
Vocabulary. 


MARSHALL, A. Exercises in English for Foreign Students. 


Demy 8vo. ~- Limp - ls. 6d. 
All who use the well-known “‘ Manual of English for Foreign Students ” by Marshall 
and Schaap will welcome these “‘ Exercises,” which will be found of the greatest help 
in expanding knowledge and testing progress. 


In Active Preparation—for Publication in July 
LISEZ-MOI. An All-in-one School Certificate and Matriculation French Reader 


by M. REGNIER, Officier d’ Académie, Highgate School. 28. 6d: @ 
Stories specially chosen for humour and interest, with a large variety of exercises (over aN 
eighty different forms), which form a thorough test of grammatical knowledge and pro- a) 


vide abundant practice in sentence construction, composition, use of verb forms, &c. 


WELL-KNOWN FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS FOR YOUR REQUISITION LISTS 


COURSES—DIRECT METHOD VERB BOOKS A 
CEPPI, MARC CASTAREDE Complete Treatise on the Con- y 
Beginners’ Course 2s. od. jugation of French Verbs. 28. £ 
Junior Course. 28. od. THIRION A 
Intermediate Course. 38. od. French Irregular Verbs. Net. gd. A 
Senior Course. 38. od. French Verb Card. Net. 6d. Ne 
GROVES, E. J. A. La Classe en Français. 38. 6d. GROVES, E. J. A. Le Verbe en Action. 18s. 6d 
MOLMY LAZARE, J. E 
L'Enseignement Littéraire du Français. Complete French Verb-Drill. 1s. od ~ 
Volume I. 2s. 6d. COMPOSITION A 
Volume II, 38. od. KASTNER py 
COURSES—GRAMMATICAL METHOD Elements of Free Composition. 38. od. 
LEGRAND, E. G. BLOUET Primer of French Composition. 18. 3d. Ñ 
Le Français rendu plus Facile. 38. od. Class-book of French Composition. 38. od. A 
“ Certificate’? French Grammar and Composition. SCHOEDELIN, E. T. NA 
48. od. French Composition and Conversation. 38. od. £ 
Oxford and Cambridge French Grammar Free French Composition. 38. od. AC 
' Part I. 38. od. LEGRAND, E. G. N 
Part II. 38. 6d. “ Certificate’? Free Composition in French. i 
Part II. 38. 6d. Pupils’ Book. 2s. 6d, E 
Key to Parts I and II. Net 6s. od. Masters’ Book. 48. 6d y 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the June Competition is “ C. W. K.” 
proxime accessit, “ J.S.” 


The winner of the May Competition was Dr. 
Macdonald Clark, 5 Ettrick Road, Edinburgh. 


We classify the thirty-six versions received as follows: 


Class I—C. W. K., J. S., Als ob, M. K., J. E. M., Beetle, 
Zimt, R. P., Swallow, W. P. W., Woodlea, Lacy, 
Ego, Nedgus, H. S. W., Katty Ann, Mason. 

Class IJ.—Cairnmount, B. A., 383, Dane, H. R., John, Trina, 
A. K. M. 

Class III.—S. A. G., Chardonne, Cadwal, Dante, Pimpernel, 
K. C., Factor, Noot, Lone Flier, K. R. S., Egg. 


M. E. 


EXTRACT FROM ‘‘ MÄRCHEN DES LEBENS,” by PETER ALTENBERG. 
(S. FISCHER, BERLIN.) 


IN EINEM KURPARKE 


Weisse Bank dicht am Waldęsrande, bereits überschattet von 
Sträuchern. Es ist Spätnachmittag. Der Kuckuck ruft laut, 
die Schwarzamsel singt eindringlich, kleine Vögel wispern. Es 
ist ein kurzes rundes Promenadeeck. Auf der Bank er und sie, 
Hand in Hand. 

Es koomen vorüber 

Ein elegenter Herr zu einer Dame: “ Und du konntest wieder 
nicht es sagen, liebste Elvire, dass wir am Lande absolut keine 
Gäste empfangen, unsere arme Ruhe haben müssen um Gottes 
willen ? !? ” 

“ Nein, das konnte ich eben nicht, Paul . . .” 

“ Gans... D’ 

Zwei Herren 

“ Und ich halte den Altenberg dennoch für einen Dichter...’ 

“Er ist nur ein Momentphotograph, aber freilich ein 
geschickter.” 

“ Und wohin rangieren Sie den Hugo von SONDE a 

(Ab 


(Ab.) 


Lehrer und Zégling. 

“ Das Prinzip des Thermometers beruht also darauf, dass 
Quechsilber bei Kälte sich zusammen zieht, in der Wärme 
hingegen ... wenn dich die Baumkronen übrigens mehr 
interessieren als diese Tatsache, kann ich mir ja die Mühe 
ersparen, ich bin nicht verpflichtet auf dem Spaziergange . . .” 

(Ab.) 

Zwei Herren. 

“ Haben Sie dem Mandl sagen müssen, dass wir diese Leder- 
geschichte in Aussicht haben ? ! Nur dass er es Ihnen vielleicht 
wegschnappt ? ! ” 

‘“‘ Aber er hat doch darüber eine ruhelose Nacht.” 

“ No ja, die hat er freilich .. . !” 

Zwei Damen. 

“ Dort auf der weissen Bank sitzen Hand in Hand unser junger 
Hofmeister und unsere junge Gouvernante ... 

“ Wir werden beiden noch heute abend sofort ihre Entlassung 
geben...” (Ab.) 

Vater mit Téchterchen. 

“ Papa, alle sprechen so viel auf dem Promenadenwege, nur 
du schweigst und schweigst .. .” 

“ Liebling! Ich schweige wie in einem Theater, ich lausche 
den Dingen der Welt. Aber das verstehst du nicht.”’ 

“ Papa, ich bin so gern mit dir im Walde. Es ist schöner als 
in einem M4rchenwalde . . .” (Ab.) 

Das Liebespaar auf der Bank erhebt sich, geht Arm in Arm 
weg, unbewusst seines triiben Schicksals. Der Kuckuck ruft, 
die Schwarzamsel singt eindringlich, kleine Vögel wispern im 
einsamen Parke. 


(Ab.) 


TRANSLATED BY "C. W. K.” 


A white seat, close by the edge of the wood, already over- 
shadowed by shrubs. It is late afternoon. The cuckoo is calling 
loudly, the blackbird is singing insistently, little birds whisper. 
A short rounded corner of the promenade. On the seat sit he 
and she hand in hand. 

People are going by: 

A dandified man to a lady: “ And so, dearest Elvira, once 
more you could not say that we are going to receive absolutely 
no guests in the country, and that we must at all costs have 
peace and quiet ! ” 

“No, I just couldn’ t, Paul . 

“ You goose... 


(Exeunt.) 


Two men. 
“ All the same, I consider Altenberg a poet . 
“ He is only a snapshot taker—a skilled one, I admit.” 
ʻ And where do you place Hugo von Hofmannsthal ? ”’ 
(Exeunt.) 

Tutor and pupil. 

“ So the principle of the thermometer is based on the fact 
that mercury contracts when cooled, while on heating, on the 
other hand . Now, look here! if you're more interested in 
the tree-tops than in this, I may just as well save myself the 
trouble: on our walk it’s no part of my duties to . 

(Exeunt.) 

Two men. 

“ So you actually had to tell Mandl that we are expecting this 
leather business ! Just so that he can snatch it away from you ! ” 

“ But he’ll have a bad night about it, all the same.” 

“ Well, yes, I suppose he will . 

Two ladies. 

“On that white seat our young tutor and governess are 
sitting hand in hand . 

“ We'll discharge them both, at once, before this evening is 
out.” (Exeunt.) 

Father with little daughter. 

“ Daddy, everybody's talking such a lot on the promenade, 
and you are saying nothing, all the time.’ 

“ No, darling, I’m quiet asif I were in a theatre: I’m listening 
to the affairs of the world. But you don’t understand that.” 

“ Daddy, I do like to be with you in the woods. It’s nicer 
than in a fairy wood .. .”’ (Exeunt.) 

The two lovers on the seat rise and go away arm in arm, 
unconscious of their gloomy fate. The cuckoo calls, the black- 
bird sings insistently, little birds whisper in the lonely park. 


(Exeunt.) 


We were surprised that there were not a large number of 
perfect versions this month. When we comply with requests 
for a particular form of passage we confess to a secret 
expectation of better work than usual, and we find ourselves 
disappointed. It is true that the scraps of dialogue selected 
are highly idiomatic, but the phrases are not idioms, or 
even out-of-the-way expressions. They are ordinary every- 
day words used in ordinary everyday conversation, and 
the difficulty lies in the fact that the reproduction of 
natural dialogue is the hardest exercise of all. 

The first pitfall was the compound word Promenadeeck. 
Even that clever linguist ‘‘ Beetle ” fell in here with an 
awful splash—Promenade deck! ‘J. S.” put it well: A 
small circular recess in the promenade, but the best rendering 
is “ Als ob’s’’: Just here the promenade curves abruptly, 
forming a little recess. 

Next came the word wieder in Und du konntest wieder 
nicht es sagen. . . . The crux of the matter was the position 
of the word and its exact placing in English. Had it made 
a compound with sagen—wiedersagen—it would have 
meant to contradict, and not to repeat as so many thought. 
Among the best renderings are : So once more, my dear 
Heloise, you were unable to say that in the country we abso- 
lutely cannot receive any guests, that we must at all costs 
have our little bit of rest and quiet. (“ J. S.) But we do 
not like Idiot! It is too strong for Gans ! And why change 
her name to Heloise? And again, dearest Elvira, you 
couldn’t say that in the country we don’t receive any visitors 
whatever, that we must for goodness’ sake have our badly 
needed vest. (‘‘M. K.”) And so, dearest Elvira, again you 
could not bring yourself to say that in the country we abso- 
lutely cannot receive guests, that we must, for goodness’ sake, 
have our bit of rest! (© J. E. M.) But why spoil this last 
version by following it up with a photographer of moments ? 
By the way, our competitors are all so modern that not 
one used the old-established expression instantaneous 
photographer, which is, nevertheless, far less clumsy than 
snapshotter, snapshot taker, and the many variations on 
this theme. 

Too many ‘people boggled at (Ab.), thus: Off, Exit, 
They go, They go off, They pass on, and so on. The ordinary 
stage direction Exeunt was needed, and, thank goodness : 

(Continued on page 534) 
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eeee DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. ees 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 18 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of 
any kind), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Costly and injurious ecrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 


“Florigene” also aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended by 
Medical and other Experts. 


These eanitary, economic, iabour-saving, &0., advantages are NOT Sree by Sweeping-Powders 
or any ether method. 


THE “DUST-ALLAYER’” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 

County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 
Established over 28 years. 

Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


Dry Sweeping alone required. 
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STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 


Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 


at a net outlay ef from 12/- to 60/- per annum 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member introducing another. 


For farther information apply to the Secretary, 
STUTIS, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1 
(Telephone: Terminus 4737) 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 
on every conceivable subject, oceans mi the a stock 
of Educational Books in the 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Ca es free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PUR D. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 
GEORGE OVER (RUGBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 


EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOK-LOVERS. 


LAMLEY & CO. 


1, 3, and & EXHIBITION ROAD, 
London, S.W.7 
Telephone : 1276 Kensington. Established 1875. 


Booksellers and Publishers 


PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS, and STATIONERS 


We undertake any Printing—from a Handbill to a Book. 
New, Foreign, Second-hand, and Exzvort Booksellers. 

We issue a Monthly List of New Books. 

We hace special facililies for obtaining Books out ef print. 
Loose-Leaf Books and Notebooks of all kinds. 


All the Textbooks, School Stationery, Artists’ Materials, and 
Mathematical Instruments supplied for the use of Students at the 
various Colleges. Schools supplied with all necessaries 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 1. 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M. Hee B.S. Degrees, 
and the Examinations of other qualifying 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

Clinical Instruction is given at the Royal Free Hospital. 
Students can also attend the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, the National, Cancer, Moorfields, Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson, and South London Hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
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Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes value {1,300 awarded 
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Residence arrangements for students. 

Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. Brooks. 


FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.H., C.B.E., M.D., M.S., Dean 
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50 per cent of the competitors got it right. The lazy 
“ W. P. W.” begged the question by merely putting (Ex.). 

We pass over as beneath notice such errors as bank for 
Bank, man and little man for the name Mandl, and hasten 
to thank “ 383 ” and “ Katty Ann ” for charming versions 
of “ Ich lehne an der Schulterwehr.”’ 

We are so sorry that ‘‘ Hibernia’s ’’ version of Manfred 
Hausman’s “ Liebeslied °’ never reached us. It is good of 
her to repeat it, and we read it with pleasure and interest. 
We think it would have figured in Class I. Specially com- 
mended is the verse : 


a 


- Fear you, alone, to God your cares to bring, 
Then I, as organ, join and softly sing, 


which leaves no doubt that the organ is meant and not the 
organist. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from ‘‘ L'École du 
Bonheur,” by Eugene Figuière (Paris, Figuière, Editeur, 
15 francs.) : 


Ah! Messieurs. Ah! Mesdames de la ville, comme vous 
seriez embarrassés si l’on vous faisait échouer dans une île 
déserte et, malgré le désir que vous prites 4 lire Robinson Crusoé ! 
Vous le seriez non seulement par l’inhabilité à pourvoir à vos 
besoins été mentaires, mais encore et surtout peut-être par 
l'Impossibilité d'avoir ce superflu, ce confort qui vous est devenu 
désormais plus important que le nécessaire, vous le seriez par 
l’ahurissement de ne plus trouver de quoi alimenter vos bavar- 
dages, vos petites rosseries, vos minutes baillantes. Heureux 
au contraire ceux qui ont pris l'habitude du seul a seul avec 
eux-mémes. Ils ont gardé en eux les profondes ressources de 
l’instinct, le plaisir du silence propre aux meilleurs reflexions. 
Je suis sir qu’un solitaire abandonné a lui-méme serait plus 
avisé qu’un citadin. Je suis sir principalement qu’il ne s’ennui- 
erait point, ayant pris l’habitude de peupler sa rêverie comme 
d’autres peuplent leur imagination factice et sans cesse entourée 
d'humanité papillonante. 

Mais sans romanesques aventures, comme il est bon de temps 
à autre, de cingler vers l'ile superbement isolée où l'on peut 
quelque temps vivre loin de tous: la solitude farouche où 
l'écho n’a même plus de sonorité. 

Quand j’étaisé là, pensif devant mon rêve, qui donc troubla 
ma solitude ? Ce n'est pas une bête, ce n’est pas le vent, ce fut 
toujours un être humain. L’étre humain est souvent le plus 
grand ennemi de ses semblables. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the coupon 
printed on page 568, must reach the office by the first post 
on July 15, 1930, addressed “ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


n] 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


As on the corresponding occasion last year, the number 
of candidates in this competition was smaller than usual, 
possibly because of the many preoccupations of school 
life at this season, and especially the near approach of 
important examinations. A number of entrants under the 
age of 14 wrote essays for the newly instituted Junior 
Competition, and the quality of these justified this new 
departure, It was regrettable, however, that in many cases 
those responsible for the presentations failed to observe the 
rules laid down in the June number of the Journal. If a 


division was to be made between Seniors and Juniors, it 
was obviously necessary that the ages of all candidates 
should be given, and the age of the writer as well as the 
bona-fide character of the work submitted had to be authen- 
ticated by the head of the school. The age was often 
omitted ; it was seldom vouched for; and in a few cases 
the name of the form teacher was appended instead of that 
of the principal. In consequence, many candidates were 
necessarily precluded from entering the prize lists, though 
all candidates were classified. No doubt in future heads of 
schools will see to it that the conditions of the Competition 
are fully complied with. 

Most of the subjects, varied as these were, seemed well 
within the scope of the reading and the experience of the 
writers. Where the theme was based on school reading, 
there was satisfactory evidence of the interest of the 
essayists in their studies and of considerable freshness of 
treatment; while subjects that depended on the exercise 
of imagination and observation showed both naiveté of 
conception and daintiness of touch. The subjects embraced 
historical and political themes, fantasies, fables, dreams, 
and reveries. Some of the best essays were on literary 
matters. 


SENIOR PRIZE LIST AND ALPHABETICAL CLASSIFICAT ION 


1. Stanley Bishop, Frome; 2. William Moody, Frome ; 
3. Mollie Walker, Plymouth. 


Class I.—Claire Barrett, Rugby; Joan M. Beach» 
Wembley ; Joan Beale, Beckenham; Susie Bell, Frome ; 
Mary Benton, Plymouth; Richard B. Braine, Hendon ; 
Joan Buchan, Hendon; Joan Burton, Brighton; Joy 
Carnochan, Plymouth; Hilary Carruthers, Reigate; Mar- 
jorie C. Chawner-Grune, Plymouth; Sheila Coupe, Liver- 
pool; Nancy I. Crammond, London; Kathleen Daly, 
Liverpool; Mary Gordon, Brighton; Joan E. B. Harding, 
Plymouth ; Joan Harmer, Beckenham; Deirdre Henrick, 
Rugby ; Elizabeth Irvin, Liverpool; Betty Irvine, Graves- 
end; Helen James, Mayfield, Sussex; Betty Maggs, 
Wembley ; Eleanor Schoon, Wembley; Peggy Stubbs, 
Herne Bay. 


Class II.—Margaret Greaves, Worcester ; Eileen Walker, 
Plymouth. 


Junior PRIZE LIST AND ALPHABETICAL CLASSIFICATION 


1. Mary Ridyard, Stockport ; 2. Margaret Woods, Leeds » 
3. Jane Green, Leeds. 


Class I.—Sybil Boyes, Helmsley, Yorks. ; Eileen Cahill, 
Leeds; R. Dent, Preston; C. W. Evans, Preston; Mary 
Manuel, Leeds; Pamela Short, Helmsley; Wm. J. W. 
Smith, Preston. 


Class II.—Catherine Mills, Helmsley. 
Class I1I.—Winifred U. Sherman, Rugby. 


Essays for the next competition must be sent in by 
October 6, 1930. 


On the outside cover of the essays should be written : 


. The candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This ts essential.) 
The name and address of the candidate’s school ; 

. A declaration signed by the head of the school : 

(a) Confirming the candidate’s age; and 


(b) Certifying that the essay is the bona fide work 
of the candidate. 


On top left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to: 


A WwW N eH 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“The Journal of Education,” 


Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Q If you are looking for a WORLD 
HISTORY, may we invite your 
attention to THE ADVENTURE 
OF MAN? “ without doubt,” wrote 
the A.M.A., ° the BEST short history 
of the world we have seen.” The 
Author is Mr. F. C. HAPPOLD, 
and his book is at once marvellously 
comprehensive and free from non- 
essentials. The illustrations are an 
education in themselves. Price 3s. 


Q If you are looking for a WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY, have you seen DR. 
NEWBIGIN’Ss NEW REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
WORLD? The aim of the book 
is clearly stated—to present the 
essential geographical facts and to 
emphasize the inter-relation of phy- 
sical and economic factors. ‘‘ Its 
success,” says The TIMES, “is em- 
phatic.”” A New Impression (with 
the English section slightly enlarged) 
is now passing through the press. 
Its price is noteworthy 5s. 


Q If you are looking for a hand- 
book of Comparative Religion, you 
should see THE RELIGIONS OF 
MANKIND, by S. M. E. Troop. 
M.A. Admirably designed to stimu- 
late thought and discussion in Upper 
Forms. Illustrated. Price 2s 6d. 


@ The “ Companion” KEATS, 
Edited by S. S. SOPWITH, has 
been prescribed by the Central Welsh 
Board for their School Certificate 
Examination for 1931. (8th Im- 
pression). 2s. 6d. 


All these books are readily 
available for your inspection 


CHRISTOPHERS 


22 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcats Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Peace and Progress 


In this issue we print some notes concerning the 
report of a deputation recently sent by the Manchester 
Education Committee to visit technical institutions in 
certain continental cities. The conclusions arrived at 
stress the fact that every country visited has pinned its 
faith to the highest forms of technical education, and 
that, in every case, extensions are in progress. After 
glowing accounts of the institutions seen, the deputation 
says that “ nothing of their kind would be unattainable 
in this country,” if only our people willed it so. Finally 
we note the significant phrase: “ . In the contest 
for supremacy the ground has been shifted from arma- 
ments to technical education.” 

It is true that, in this country, we have not yet 
pinned our faith to techrfical education. In that field 
we appear to be behind our continental friends. But is 
it true that we are making no effort to bring our technical 
education up to the standard recognized as essential 
in a competitive world by continental countries? If 
the question were put to many of us it is possible that 
the answer would be that our efforts in that direction 
are negligible ; and, because of our academic traditions 
it is possible that the answer would not be untinged with 
a certain amount of satisfaction. Be that as it may, 
however, the answer would not be correct. 

As a nation we are sometimes too prone to belittle 
ourselves and our systems, and reports from other 
countries occasionally cause us to ignore our own achieve- 
ments; yet achievements there are in our own field of 
technical education. In this country technical education 
by no means stands still. Great developments have been 
slowly but surely proceeding for some years. 

The new President of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions (Mr. H. A. Norman) deserves 
well for having summed up, in his presidential address to 
the Association’s annual conference, activities and 
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developments of which many educationists are as yet 
scarcely aware. 

Since the War it has become painfully clear that our 
hitherto secure industrial and commercial conditions have 
changed. Countries which used to buy from us have 
themselves become producing countries. The advance 
of the applications of science to industry, to transport 
and to communication has helped to force us to face 
unprecedented competition. But already we have 
taken steps to adjust ourselves to the new conditions, 
and to discover how our system of technical education 
can give us the help we have a right to expect from it. 

Mr. Norman indicated the work of such committees 
as the Malcolm Committee on education and industry, 
the Balfour Committee on trade and industry, and the 
Emmott Committee of inquiry into technical education. 
He showed how, through these committees, employers, 
employees, and those concerned with technical education 
have come together to survey the problems ahead of us. 

Our British method is usually to work through 
local rather than national machinery, and so Mr. Norman 
reminds us that the work of the national committees 
we have mentioned was but a beginning. They surveyed 
and stated problems. Now local inquiries and action 
are busy in the solution of these problems. In particular 
Mr. Norman instanced the work of the Yorkshire 
Council for Further Education, and such inquiries as 
that of the West Midlands metal-working area. He 
stressed, too, the importance of the work of com- 
mittees of national standing (but working, we under- 
stand, through the processes of local inquiry) such as 
the committees on engineering and salesmanship set 
up by Lord Eustace Percy. Nor did he forget to urge 
what we have urged before in these columns: that, 
while the best way of solving problems is to attack them 
by local action, there should be appointed a small 
national committee, the function of which should be 
to draw together the experience and knowledge so 
obtained, and to act as a clearing house through which 
they could be disseminated. Such a committee is, we 
believe, a sin qua non of the future progress of education. 

If we may judge from Mr. Norman’s address, technical 
teachers in this country have, like their continental 


CONSIDERATION of the amendments tabled to 

the Education Bill led us to hope that the majority 
of them would not be seriously pressed. The difficulty 
of the position has, however, to our 
regret, caused the postponement of 
the Bill. We regarded it as inevitable 
that proposals to postpone the appointed day would 
have the support of the Opposition, and the same 
could probably be said of the amendment to leave 
out the maintenance clauses. These are so intimately 
connected with the main object of the Bill that the 
Government could not, even if it wished to do so, 
abandon them with safety. The danger-point will 
no doubt be reached when the proposed compromise 
regarding non-provided schools is under discussion. 
It is clear that those representing Roman Catholic 
views desire that the conditions as to appointment 
of teachers shall be permissive, that teachers shall 
be under the control of the managers for purposes of 
religious instruction, and that managers shall have 


Prospects of 
the Bill. 
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colleagues, realized that it is very probable that in the 
future, “ the contest for supremacy” will be shifted 
“ from armaments to technical education.” 

The world needs peace and progress, but the latter 
is dependent upon the former. It is, perhaps, true 
that both are words which have been so often used to 
express the dreams of men that they sometimes appear, 
even to the most faithful idealist, to be just a little 
hackneyed. None, we fear, can forecast the future, but 
Mr. Norman’s address showed that not only were those 
concerned with technical education dealing vigorously 
with the means of securing progress, but also that their 
hope for peace was something more than merely pious. 
We congratulate them on refusing to stop short, in their 
efforts towards real progress, at local and national com- 
mittees and inquiries. 

Many teaching and other organizations have for some 
time paid special attention to international problems 
which are very clearly within the province of all who 
take a properly wide view of all the ultimate implica- 
tions of educational service. Outstanding among such 
movements have been the contributions made by local 
education authorities and by the primary, secondary 
and technical teachers’ associations towards what may 
be described as League of Nations teaching in the 
schools (their report on this subject was recently pre- 
sented to the President of the Board of Education), the 
work in connexion with general interchange of teachers 
by the Joint Committee of the Four Secondary 
Associations, and similar interchange between Britain 
and America under the auspices of the English Speaking 
Union. 

We emphasize the fact that technical teachers have 
helped in certain of these movements because too fre- 
quently there is an impression that they are concerned 
with little else than isolated studies in technology and 
commerce and the more material problems of industry. 
By their broader international activities no less than 
their specialized local and national action they will 
help powerfully to build the bulwarks within which 
they may: work for the progress of that wider technical 
education without which industry and commerce can 
be neither informed nor humanized, nor made efficient. 


Occasional Notes 


full power to dismiss teachers on religious grounds. 
On the other hand the Nonconformists will endeavour to 
secure that enlargement grants are left out, that appoint- 
ments are made without reference to creed and de- 
nomination, and that teachers shall not be removable 
at the request of managers. Another amendment 
suggests the addition of a conscience clause for teachers. 
It is obvious that if there is to be prolonged and 
strenuous fighting over amendments, any new Bill will 
be in grave danger. We can only repeat what we have 
previously said with, if possible, added emphasis, and 
urge all friends of education to make some sacrifice for 
the sake of securing a great reform. 


The annual general meeting of the Association of 
Education Committees at Eastbourne was note- 
worthy for a particularly good address from the new 
President, Alderman J. H. S. Aitken. He referred to 
the vast and far-reaching importance of education in the 
life of our country to-day, not only in the technical 
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sense, but also as fitting ourselves as a nation to hold our 
own in the industrial and commercial 


The world. Speaking of those whose first 
garter of thought in times of trade depression is 
Committees: to attack expenditure on education, he 


said that if the truth were realized it 
would be seen that at such time the reduction of ex- 
penditure on education, with its consequent and in- 
evitable cutting down of educational facilities and 
standards, was in reality the very thing we could least 
afford, for it was at such a period that we required the 
highest cultivation of the brains and abilities of our 
youth. His remarks on the desirability, in view of the 
extension of the franchise, of lifting up the whole stan- 
dard of educational achievement, will win wide approval. 
And his eloquent plea for the sweeping away of unhealthy 
buildings, the provision of playing fields, and the setting 
up of schools appropriate to the abilities of each pupil, 
showed a fine realization of the chief needs of our time. 
In his reference to the modest material and social re- 
wards of the teacher, and the necessity of maintaining 
a good if not a high standard of remuneration, he showed 
every sympathy with the profession. It was indeed 
evident how close together are teachers and adminis- 
trators in their aims and aspirations. 


HE attitude of the Association towards the School 
Attendance Bill followed expectations, and a 
resolution was passed agreeing to the proposal to give 
building grants to non-provided schools 
Paired provided that adequate safeguards 
; are set out in the Bill regarding con- 
tributions by the Board of Education, the appointment 
and removal of teachers, and methods of ascertaining 
the number of parents who desire their children to have 
special religious instruction. We are glad to see that the 
demand for a National Advisory Council for Education 
was again pressed. A humorous speech from Sir George 
Lunn secured the withdrawal of a resolution proposing 
to instruct the Executive to give notice of termination 
of the Burnham salary award, mainly on the ground 
that the cost of living had decreased. This seems to be 
altogether out of harmony with. the views of the Presi- 
dent, and we trust that no more will be heard of it. 
We welcome the resolution urging that in the planning 
and establishment of the new senior schools, building 
provision, equipment, size of classes, and amount of 
playing fields should approximate closely to the Board’s 
requirements for secondary schools. No change was made 
in the previously expressed opinion of the Association 
that the raising of the school age should be postponed 
until September, 1932. Still, we think we may hope 
that, when the present Bill becomes law, every endeavour 
will be made to carry out its provisions. The meetings 
as a whole were certainly among the most successful 
of recent years. 


[n view of the considerable extensions to the 
Manchester College of Technology, which are to 
be undertaken in the near future, the Manchester 

Education Committee recently sent a 


, ser, deputation to visit similar institutions 
Education in on the Continent. In this way first- 
Europe : hand information of the general scheme 


of technical education which obtains 
in other countries, of the buildings, equipment, and the 
staffing of the technical institutions, was obtained. 


The technical high schools (or technical universities) 
are the institutions which correspond most closely to 
the Manchester College of Technology. Institutions of 
this rank were visited at Delft, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Berlin, Dresden, and Munich. In addition the depu- 
tation saw a number of technical schools of different 
types (trade schools), took the opportunity of seeing 
something of the elementary and secondary schools, and 
obtained useful information concerning public libraries, 
art galleries and museums, and local administration, 
especially where it related to town planning and finance. 
The deputation’s report, beautifully printed and contain- 
ing many excellent plates of the buildings visited, has now 


-been issued by the Manchester Education Committee. 


Te information given in the report is set forth in 
the form of a lucid and brief analysis in which 
comparisons are made with technical education in Great 
Contanti: Britain. This analysis is divided into 
` eight sections. The first, under the 
heading of “ General,” deals with such matters as the 
rank and standard of the work done, and administration. 
The other sections deal with buildings and equipment, 
libraries, staff, students, fees, courses and relationships 
toindustry. In connexion with the latter, it is interesting 
to note that the professorial staff very frequently hold 
consulting and other positions in addition to their 
teaching appointments. 


WE congratulate the Manchester Committee on the 

action it has taken; for the information now 
published is not only invaluable as a guide to Man- 
chester in the extensions it proposes 
in connexion with the College of 
Technology, but is also a timely 
reminder to other local education authorities of what 
could be done in this country in the field of technical 
education. Certain phrases in the “ conclusions ” of the 
report are significant: “. . . every country we visited 
has pinned its faith to the highest forms of technical 
education . . . in every case extensions are in progress 
. . . an earnestness that suggested intensified compe- 
tition . . . in the contest for supremacy, the ground 
has been shifted from armaments to technical education 
.. . nothing of their (the institutions visited) kind 
would be unattainable if only our people willed it so.” 


Significant 
Conclusions. 


“THE Report of the Universities Grants Committee 
may be regarded as the last testament of its dis- 
tinguished chairman, the late Sir William McCormick, 
to whose services and character eloquent 


st tribute is paid by the surviving mem- 
Committee: bers. A review, mainly statistical, is 


included of the quinquennium, 1923-24 
to 1928-29, during which there has been an increase of 
full-time students from 43,025 to 44,309. The former 
total includes 1,742 ex-service students, and the real 
increase may therefore be regarded as larger than the 
difference between these totals. The increase is wholly 
among the men, a surprising and somewhat disconcerting 
fact, due possibly, as the Committee point out, not to 
prosperity but to trade depression. A marked increase 
has occurred in the number of students taking arts 
subjects and a noteworthy decrease in medicine and 
technology. Women students in medicine have de- 
creased from 2,020 to 1,108. The inference to be drawn 
from the increase in arts students is that the profession 
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of teaching now offers “ securer and greatly improved 
prospects.” The percentages of “ assisted ” students are 
40°6 for England, 67:3 for Wales, and 52:7 for Scotland. 


HE Committee restrains the enthusiasm for the 
affiliation of training colleges to universities 
carried through recently by the Board of Education. 
As time goes on, the Committee sug- 


rae of gests, the universities will be obliged 
Colleges ? “to set some limits to the external 


responsibilities which they permit them- 
selves to assume.” With their duties relating to 
teaching, examination, research, and administration, 
the life of some university professors is becoming 
intolerable, as a somewhat plaintive letter written by a 
“ scientist of world-wide reputation,” and reprinted in 
the report, serves to demonstrate. Towards the con- 
clusion of the report, reference is made to the increased 
grant of £250,000 allowed by the Treasury, raising the 
total grant to the substantial sum of £1,800,000. It is 
gratifying to learn that “ there are signs that every year 
a large number of (Local) Authorities are proving their 
concern for the welfare of the Universities,” and that 
it is not uncommon for local authorities to devote the 
produce of a penny rate to university education. 


TE tables of statistics appended to this report 

contain most valuable material, and should be 
diligently studied by educational authorities. How 
many students of higher education 
would have supposed that, of the main 
subjects in which honours degrees were 
obtained, the leading subject, with 406 men and 240 
women students, is history ? This is followed by English 
with 219 men and 318 women students. Is not the 
inference inevitable that these subjects are selected, not 
for their own intrinsic merits or for the opportunities 
of service they offer, but as “ soft options ’’? Contrast 
the total of 846 for history and 537 for English with 84 
for botany and 40 for zoology, in which subjects there is 
an insistent demand for skilled workers. Secondary- 
school teachers would be doing a good service, one stroke 
of faithful work, in helping to fill the half-empty class- 
rooms of some university professors. 


University 
Statistics. 


ORD EUSTACE PERCY, in his two valuable 


articles in The Times on ‘Education in 
America,” brings out very clearly the evils of over- 
; standardization carried beyond a cer- 

Pa na tain age. It leads to mass production, 


no doubt excellent in motor-cars, 
but fatal when dealing with human beings. No wonder 
that every inhabitant of the United States has to wear 
a straw hat on May 1, or have his bowler trampled under- 
foot. It is well known that the average American 
product when it comes over here is found to be a year 
behind our boys and students. They lack a sound ground- 
ing and the teachers rush after any new method of 
teaching before it has been tested. Probably this is due 
to their system of co-education and the enormous 
proportion of women teachers, who, however good they 
are for girls, are not so suitable to teach boys of over 14. 
The subject that is taught worst in the States is modern 
languages ; this can be understood from the fact that 
they are so far from European countries, and few 
Americans will ever have to speak any language but 
their own. The only foreigner near them is the despised 
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Mexican, and they learn Spanish for commercial pur- 
poses only. It is very useful to have Lord Percy’s account 
of the mistakes the Americans make, so that we may 
not fall into them. His demand for industrial states- 
men who will force the politicans to give them the 
material they require is very opportune. 


NFORMATION has reached us to the effect that in 
some Cases primary teachers are inclined to regard 
headships of central schools as their special preserve, 
while secondary teachers consider, not 
unnaturally, that they should not be 
ruled out if they possess the requisite 
qualifications. Indeed, in one area the opposing 
parties went so far as to send rival deputations to 
the local authority to urge their respective claims. It 
seems to us that while primary teachers (with the 
support of secondary teachers) urge that all post-primary 
schools should be secondary in character, they cannot 
logically object to the secondary teachers’ claim, it 
being understood that the claim is made only on behalf 
of those secondary teachers who have fulfilled the very 
definite conditions laid down in the regulations. Quite 
apart from the contention that there should be a means 
of passing from primary to secondary service, and vice 
versa (and we have not found secondary teachers object- 
ing to ex-primary teachers as colleagues) it should be 
remembered that the average primary teacher has a 
greater chance of promotion to a headship than his 
secondary colleague, and—though this point is not quite 
so relevant—tenure in primary schools is more secure 
than in secondary schools. While, then, we should be 
the last to complain of any legitimate aspirations on the 
part of primary teachers, we think they will do well to 
accept the view that no unfairness will result if secondary 
teachers compete on equal terms with themselves for 
these vacancies. 


Headships of 
Central Schools. 


i Joint Committee of the Four Secondary Asso- 

ciations and the Modern Language Association are 
collaborating in the useful work of arranging exchanges 
between pupils in this country and 
others on the Continent. For many 
years past these exchanges have been 
proving very advantageous to all concerned. The pro- 
cedure is that the English pupil spends the whole or 
part of the summer holidays in a French family, his 
parents receiving in exchange a French boy or girl. A 
limited number of exchanges have also been made with 
German and Austrian families. In some cases the period 
of exchange has been simultaneous, in others con- 
secutive. Pupils derive many advantages from these 
exchanges. For example, they realize for the first time 
that a foreign language is a living instrument and not 
merely a school subject, and they obtain an insight 
into the institutions, outlook and mode of life of another 
people, thus promoting friendly understanding between 
nations. Hence we welcome very heartily the attempt 
which is now being made to co-ordinate the work of 
The 
committee is appealing for the assistance of the heads 
and staffs of secondary schools in encouraging suitable 
pupils to apply for exchanges. We feel sure that many 
parents will be glad to avail themselves of the scheme, 
especially as the only expenses incurred are fares and 
pocket money, and we hope that it will have the success 
it evidently deserves. 


Exchange 
of Pupils. 
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ME STANLEY BALDWIN, duly installed as 

Chancellor of Cambridge University of June 5, 
was able to announce the completion of the collection 
of the amount prescribed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation for their 
munificent gift of £700,000, the total 
sum available for buildings, new 
library, and research work being £1,170,000. This is 
an “immense sum,” as the Chancellor truly observed, 
and striking evidence of the faith and affection of the 
members and friends of the University. Mr. Baldwin’s 
installation was the occasion for the conferment of 
honorary degrees on seventeen distinguished men, 
including General Dawes (the American Ambassador), 
Prof. Einstein, Sir James Barrie, and Lord Beauchamp, the 
new Chancellor of London University. Plans for the new 
library have been approved and the building, when com- 
pleted, will set a new standard in design and equipment. 


New 
Chancellor of 
Cambridge. 


‘TBE scheme for establishing a great hall of residence 

in London for Dominion and British students was 
publicly inaugurated at a meeting held in the Mansion 
House, presided over by -the Lord 
Mayor. Sir Francis Goodenough, the 
chairman of the Council of Governors, 
was able to announce that the contract had been signed 
for a freehold site in Bloomsbury. The scheme was 
commended from the platform by many distinguished 
speakers, including Mr. Amery, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
and representatives of the Dominions of Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and South Africa. A fund of £250,000 
is being raised to purchase the site and build and equip 
this new centre of student life in London. Towards this 
large sum {130,000 has already been given or promised, 
including donations of £5,000 each from the Corporation 
of the City of London and the Rhodes Trustees. 


London 
House. 


“THE institution of a postgraduate medical school 
in London has béen made possible by the re- 
organization of local government. This has rendered 
available at Hammersmith a hospital 


Postgraduate of 400 beds to which the school will 
School. be attached. For some years it has 


been recognized that a special hospital 
was a necessary element of the scheme and various 
suggestions for converting one of the existing teaching 
hospitals have proved abortive. It has long been a 
discredit to London with its wealth of clinical material 
that graduate students from the Dominions and abroad 
have been obliged to resort to continental cities such as 
Paris and Vienna to obtain advanced instruction. In 
medicine it is especially necessary that practitioners 
should be able to keep abreast of the advances in 
knowledge and technique. Congratulations are due to 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood, the Minister of Health, who has 
been privileged to bring this scheme to fruition, and has 
secured a grant-in-aid of £250,000 from the Government. 


Por some unexplained reason the art of writing 
aphorisms has never been practised in England 
as deliberately and assiduously as in France and Ger- 
many. Yet the aphorisms which Dr. 
Johnson dropped so freely in conver- 
sation have never failed to please, and 
few characters in fiction are more popular than those who, 
like Sancho Panza, Sam Weller, or Mrs. Poyser, have an 


Aphorisms. 
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aphorism or a proverb ready for every occasion in life. 
About two years ago Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith com- 
piled an excellent “ Treasury of English Aphorisms,” 
but with a self-restraint as commendable as it is rare in 
anthologists included no examples of his own compo- 
sition. A recent number of Life and Letters,* however, 
contains, under the title of “ Afterthoughts,’’ some quite 
admirable specimens from his pen. ‘‘ Solvency is entirely 
a matter of temperament and not of income ” is a 
saying that would have appealed to Mr. Micawber, 
though it is verbally inconsistent with a celebrated 
aphorism of his own. “‘ The test of a vocation is the 
love of the drudgery it involves ” is another of his 
sentences—alarmingly severe, as most of us would find 
‘t. but remarkably shrewd and penetrating. 
WE gladly direct attention to a statement by the 
executive of the National Union of Teachers on the 
recommendations of the report of the Mental Deficiency 
Committee, so far as those recom- 
mendations are concerned with chil- 
dren. It is estimated that in England 
and Wales there are about 105,000 
mentally deficient children, of whom only about 16,750 
are provided for in special schools. The report is emphatic 
in its commendation of the work of these schools, so much 
so that one might have expected a strongly expressed 
desire for their extension. Instead of that, the general 
effect of the report is to propose that the 105,000 children 
who are really defective should be lumped together with 
about 375,000 who are dull and backward, i.e. with the 
“retarded ” group whose “ mental ratio ” is fifty to 
eighty, and that the united lump should be retained 
within the ordinary elementary school system. Against 
the idea of thus absorbing the mentally defective in the 
general system, the executive of the National Union of 
Teachers enters a vigorous protest. It is truly astonish- 
ing that the report should have been drawn up without 
any reference to the views of teachers, whether in special 
schools or in ordinary elementary schools. 


The Education 
of the Mentally 
Defective. 


TE is continual evidence of quiet work going on 
in the schools in the field of mental testing ; there 
will soon be need for the collection and editing of all the 
data so that the results may be avail- 


rene PA able for general use. What the teacher 
T wants to know is not the degree of 


intelligence of the pupils of any par- 
ticular school except his own, but rather the merits and 
defects of the numerous tests which are now available. 
A recent investigation undertaken with the support of 
the Scottish Council for Research in Education gives 
valuable evidence concerning several tests. In all, 
209 children were tested, and six group intelligence tests, 
one oral test, and two educational tests, were used. 
Some of the children worked through all the tests, and 
all but the infants tried more than one, so the experiment 
enabled the examiners to draw definite conclusions with 
regard to the tests given. The May number of the 
Scottish Educational Journal includes a supplement 
describing this experiment, and arranging the tests in 
order of merit; taking evervthing into consideration, 
including ease of scoring, the examiners place the 
National Scale (Form 2 was used) at the top of the list, 
while Thomson’s Northumberland I is a good second. 


© Life and Letters. 
Street, W.C. 2. 
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ISS ELEANOR RATHBONE, Member of Parlia- 
ment for the Northern Universities, and one of 
the most alert of the University representatives, has 
contributed to the Universities Review 
a useful article on the “ Universities 
and the Public Service.” In 1921 a 
million and a half persons were em- 
ployed by the Central Government and local authorities, 
9'3 per cent of all occupied persons. This is the statis- 
tical measure of the “ growth of bureaucracy.” Without 
suggesting that there is in the public services room for an 
extension on any considerable scale of the avenues of 
employment for university graduates, she expresses the 
opinion that there is a case for inquiry. Naturally strong 
pressure is exercised from the lower categories of the 
services for promotion to the upper categories, and this 
acts as a deterrent to the introduction of more university 
graduates. But, as Miss Rathbone says, it is no use 
providing “ a broadway to the university ” if the exit 
from the university is a bottle-neck. The report of the 
Royal Commission on Local Government advised the 
appointment of a Departmental Committee to consider 
the recruitment of local government officers, but if 
local government is “ government,” the interference of 
Parliament may be resented. Why do not the univer- 
sities act as local missionaries ? 


Recruitments 
to the Public 
Services. 


TES expression ‘‘ informed humanism ” was coined 
by Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of 
the Ministry of Health and the Board of Education, 
the occasion being an address at a meet- 
ing at Swanwick on the progress of 
adult education. He said with truth 
that our citizens require for the effective discharge of 
their responsibilities as voters not technical instruction 
or training in a specific subject entitled “ citizenship.” 
This, he said, could no more be taught than character. 
What was required was an “informed humanism ” 
which would “ open wide for them the gates of the 
world, teaching them to appreciate the problems in- 
volved in the life of human society, and make them 
friendly to the universe.” It was a spiritual principle, 
an atmosphere, a faculty which had to be engendered 
and practised to be realized. All this is well said and 
should be taken to heart by the organizers of adult 
education. 


Informed 
Humanism. 


QNE of the most interesting items in the somewhat 
colourless report of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education in Scotland, concerns the money 
grants made to pupils by the autho- 


purara rities in the year ending in May, 
Education 1929. The total sum was £247,000, of 
Authorities. Which {60,000 was granted to pupils 


in the first three years of the post- 
qualifying courses, £52,000 to pupils in secondary 
schools beyond the third post-qualifying year, and 
£135,000 to students at universities, training colleges, 
central institutions, &c. It is the last figure which 
provokes comment and criticism on the part of the 
universities. The contention of some of the professors 
is that their class-rooms are being overcrowded by 
people of inferior mentality who could not come but 
for these subsidies. The teachers who know the sub- 
stantial barrier that the Leaving Certificate puts in the 
way of entrance to the universities, and the liberal- 
minded public who see in the increased number attending 
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the institutions of higher learning a necessary step in 
the educational progress of Scotland, are not impressed 
by the professorial grumbles, or depressed by the 
spending of £135,000 on the elevation of the education 
of the country as a whole. Those who want to see Scot- 
land keeping its place in the van of education, and yet 
grudge such expenditure, will note with satisfaction that 
eight of the authorities gave money on loan to students. 
The amount, it is true, is only £2,324. That is not a big 
sum compared with the money given outright, but 
no doubt the power of giving extra money beyond a 
fixed grant proved useful in the special cases that arise 
from time to time in any system; and some people 
prefer it on principle. 


“THE complete revision of the syllabus of religious 
instruction drawn up during the War years by a 
joint committee of the Presbyterian Churches and the 
Education Institute, has been accom- 


eee plished by another joint committee 
Of the original parties. Though the 
Scotland: new syllabus has not yet been made 


public the general expectation is that 
it will prove a landmark in Scottish education. The 
leaders of the two professions primarily concerned have 
shown their sense of the importance of the event by an 
exchange of official visits at their annual assemblies. 
Dr. Hugh Guthrie, the President of the Educational 
Institute, accompanied by Dr. Comrie, his predecessor 
in the chair, appeared before the Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland and expressed the desire of the 
teachers to co-operate with the churches in the moral 
and religious upbringing of the young. This unprece- 
dented courtesy visit was reciprocated and a deputation 
from the Church Assembly with the Rev. Principal 
Martin as spokesman visited the annual meeting of the 
Educational Institute. The good will and the lively 
interest in the intelligent imparting of religious in- 
struction in schools which all this betokens, is very 
welcome at the present juncture. The churches having 
lost the large measure of direct control of the religious 
teaching in the schools which they enjoyed in the 
authorities that have now passed away, are likely to 
find the loss amply compensated for if they can enlist 
in the service of religion the willing work of the teachers 
in the schools. 


()NE condition for the development of religious 

education in Scottish schools is a frank recognition 
of the need for its reform. An inquiry made a year or 
two ago and recently reported in a 
Scottish journal by Dr. Wiliam Boyd 
of Glasgow University, indicated a 
very unsatisfactory state of matters. Only ten per cent 
of the students who supplied information regarding their 
own school experiences admitted any religious benefit at 
any stage in their course from the lessons received ; about 
twice as many expressed a qualified approval; and the 
rest either considered them of no value or regarded the 
effect as detrimental. One interesting point in the 
inquiry was the much deeper influence of the Sunday 
school than the day school, in spite of the handicaps 
under which it works. No one who knows the schools 
intimately will doubt the substantial truth of these 
figures, and no one who wishes a wisely inspired religious 
education to be a formative power in education will be 
satisfied till something is done to bring about an 
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improvement in them. Under the new administrative 
system improvement can only come from the teachers 
in free alliance with the churches. In this connexion 
the fact that a commission representing all the different 
interests is busy at work discussing religious education 
from all points of view, under the auspices of the Scottish 
Sunday School Union, is of good omen. What is needed 
is a fundamental exploration of the whole subject in 
the most candid and even critical spirit, issuing in definite 
recommendations regarding the distinctive functions 
and tasks of home, school and church. This may be 
looked for from the work of this commission, the 
personnel of which inspire confidence. 


T- Committee, representative of local education 
authorities, to whom was entrusted the duty of 
recommending scales of need and a simple procedure 
for determining eligibility for main- 
tenance allowances in connexion with 
the raising of the school age. has issued 
its report. The main recommendations are that parents 
desiring maintenance allowances should be required 
to apply for them and that there should be inquiry 
as to the means of applicants. The allowances should 
be given where the weekly income per head of the 
family is gs., and should not be given where the income 
is over I2s., discretion being allowed between these 
limits, and the amount should be 5s. a week in all cases. 
There are two notes of dissent, one from members of 
the County Councils’ Association, who consider that 
the minimum figure should be 8s., and the other from 
the representatives of the London County Council, 
who think that income limits based on parental income 
of 50s. weekly for the first dependent child and ros. 
additional for each additional child are the lowest that 
can be appropriately applied to London. They are 
satisfied that such a “ parental income ” scheme would 
be simpler and cheaper to adminster than a per capita 
scheme. As is well known, many supporters of the 
Government view with dislike any proposal to inquire 
into the income of applicants, and Sir Charles Trevelyan 
will not find it easy to pilot these proposals through 
the House, presuming that he adopts them. It is un- 
likely, however, that any more acceptable scheme could 
be framed within the financial limits already announced. 


Maintenance 
Allowances. 


HE first issue of the promised ‘‘ annual communi- 
cation to members” of the Royal Society of 
Teachers has been published. Statistically, the progress 
recorded is gratifying, the number of 


Pi eg of applicants for registration to the end 
Teachers. of 1929 having reached the total of 
80,076. Of these 2,843 were not 

accepted, leaving 77,233, nearly two-thirds of the 


estimated number, available for registration. The 
revenue from all sources, since the establishment of 
the register in 1912, was {123,292 12s. Id., and the 
expenditure {98,566 os. 11d. The fee for registration 
is to be increased to £3 on July 1, 1931. Twenty-one 
cases of professional discipline have been dealt with by 
the committee of inquiry and nineteen names have been 
removed from the register. There is a “ note on policy ” 
recording the aim of the council “ to secure, in the 
first instance, that none save registered teachers shall 
exercise professional supervision over the work of other 
teachers.” The document is a welcome record of the 
activities of an important professional organization. 
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Tr: annual report of the Imperial Institute for 1929, 

by the Director, Lt.-General Sir William Furse, 
eee that the Institute, after a chequered 
career, has at last found itself. The 
work carried on in its laboratories on 
the raw materials of the Empire, 
plant, animal, and mineral, must be of great economic 
value. But we are specially concerned with the ad- 
mirable educational service of its galleries and exhi- 
bitions, its lectures and cinema, in visualizing the 
British Empire, both for adults and children. In 1929, 
some 3,060 schodl visits were arranged, representing 
76,500 school children, and thirty-nine lectures on Empire 
countries and their products were given in the cinema 
during the year, attended by 12,230 persons, the majority 
of whom were school children in organized parties. This 
revivication of the Institute is partly due to the Empire 
Marketing Board, but for the new spirit of success 
and enterprise the director is to be congratulated. 


Imperial 
Institute. 


T New World recently published an article on 
“ Militarism at Work in America,” by Mr. Tucker 
Smith, containing some startling information as to the 
Kiiara Ta methods adopted to induce college stu- 
Schools. dents to enrol for military training. In 

125 leading colleges, 73,352 men are en- 

rolled for the basic course of training lasting two years, 
and 13,134 students are taking the advanced course. 
The work is to cost the Federal Government between 
ten and eleven million dollars a year. Local patriotic 
societies help to make the courses popular with the 
students and the community, and “ the prettiest girls 
in the schools and colleges are made honorary officers.” 
An illustration of a girl student in uniform adorns the 
article. The girls are also organizing girl cadet corps. 
It is some comfort to learn from the official text-book 
on citizenship that the menace to America from within 
is greater than the threat of armed force from without. 


| discussing the selection and training of salesmen 

at a conference of the Sales Managers’ Association, 
H. B. Riggall, referring especially to salesmen 
sent abroad, stressed the importance of 


Mr. 


sa n obtaining a well-educated type, pre- 

i ferably from the public schools or 
universities, “ who can mix with everybody in the 
clubs.” The modern university will be well advised to 


give serious attention to the social education of students 
in all its aspects. Particularly interesting was Mr. 
Riggall’s descending scale of employment. If a boy is 
peculiarly brilliant and efficient, he said, he is sent 
into the Civil Service, or medicine, or thelaw. If these 
fail, the boy filters through to the Army or Navy, and 
finally “ those incapable of obtaining positions in any 
of those professions are offered to the poor wretched man 
of trade.” University men, he added, have not been so 
successful as public school boys, as they are inclined 
to have too great an idea of themselves. 


T Technical Congress, which met at Cork on 
June 12, was remarkable in that it represented 
all Ireland. Every committee in the Free State, except 

one, and many committees in Northern 
Ireland were represented, and a stand- 
ing council was elected to represent 
both States. This is, as Mr. Clampett, 
the Honorary Secretary, said, a most welcome 


Irish Free State 
Technical 
Congress : 
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development which should be productive of much 
mutual benefit. Naturally the principal discussion 
dealt with the new Vocational Education Bill, to which 
reference was made in our last issue. Mr. T. P. Gill, 
who was received with the applause due to his life-long 
service to technical education, referred to the amazing 
increase in the number of pupils in technical schools in 
the Free State, an increase of over 100 per cent on an 
average of all schools. He regarded the Vocational Bill 
as a whole as a noble piece of legislation, drawn on 
sympathetic and comprehensive lines. Though it required 
amendment in certain respects, it seemed to him one 
of the most important of all the measures which have 
been passed into law since the establishment of the 
Free State. 


“THE examinations for Intermediate and Leaving 
Certificates have just been completed. It is thought 
that this year the number of candidates will show an 
And increase, but until the value of the 
Examinations., Leaving Certificate is made more appar- 
ent a large number of pupils will 
prefer to take Matriculation in its place. It seems to be 
the general opinion that the standard of the Leaving 
Certificate is too high, and possibly the new com- 
mission on secondary education, which has been 
promised by the Minister, will deal with this criticism. 
It is unfortunate that the Certificate Examinations 
usually conclude so early as June 20, as, for the 
majority of day schools, it means virtually the end of 
the school year, and as few schools are prepared to 
resume work earlier than September 1, an unduly long 
summer holiday is the result. 


WE are glad to observe that the I.A.A.M-, which 
has already directed attention to the evils 
resulting from excessive homework in secondary schools, 
is not letting the question rest, but is 
asking all its branches to consider the 
adoption of a definite policy, which has been suggested 
by its Education Sub-Committee on the matter. It 
ought to be almost unnecessary in these days to say 
that all homework should be regulated by staff arrange- 
ment and by time-table, and that regulations should be 
laid down regarding the maximum time to be spent on 
it—forty minutes for pupils under 12, one and a half 
hours for those between 12 and 14, and two hours for 
those between 14 and 16. These should certainly, in our 
view, be maximum times. We note the interesting 
suggestion that one night a week should be free from 
homework altogether, and this strikes us as an excellent 
innovation, more likely to be popular in day schools 
than in boarding schools. A proposal that may not 
meet with quite such general acceptance is that marks 
gained by homework should not be allowed to affect the 
place of the pupil in class, though such work would 
receive a qualifying mark. The reason for this is that 
it is often impossible to eliminate the effect of help 
which some pupils receive at home. The “ A.M.A.” 
quotes the example of a master who kept a special 
column in his mark-book for helpers, and who was 
accustomed to give half-marks to the boy and half- 
marks to auntie, but this does not altogether remove 
the difficulty. The suggestions show that the whole 
question has been very fully considered from a practical 
standpoint, and we shall be interested to see whether 
they eventually receive official endorsement. 


Homework. 
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“Ese Welsh Department of the Board of Education 
seeks to develop in the schools of Wales an 


_ adaptation of the idea of school celebrations. In 1928 it 


issued a memorandum giving sugges- 


A Welsh tion for the celebration of the millen- 
igs ary of Hywel Dda, the great law-giver ; 


now a memorandum in preparation for 
the bi-centenary of Griffith Jones of Llanddowror at the 
end of this month is published. Teachers are asked 
to seek to give to the children a background to the 
work of this great educational pioneer: in his day 
Wrexham was the largest town in Wales; Brecon was 
the wealthiest town ; Glamorgan was then a rural area. 
Such schools as existed strove to teach English to the 
complete exclusion of Welsh. A very large proportion 
of the population of Wales was illiterate, and yet this 
reformer, within the space of one generation, taught 
over 150,000 people of all grades to read Welsh, his aim 
being a moral and religious one. His methods would 
commend themselves to extreme economists in education 
to-day ; with but few teachers, who stayed in a centre 
teaching reading busily for about three months, he 
worked on the principle that those whose eyes had just 
been opened were best fitted to lead the blind—a policy 
which was cheap and not ineffective in the circumstances 
of those days. His was an adult education vastly different 
in kind, and yet it appealed to the same class in Wales 
as that which is drinking so eagerly to-day of the 
inspiration which Coleg Harlech provides. 


HE constitution of the modern university is 
reasonably democratic, and that of the university 
of Wales is true to type; but the constitution of Coleg 
Harlech seems to be designed so as 
Pore ort Provide an even broader base than 
Adult Education. that of the University of Wales without 
depending directly on rate aid or sub- 
sidy from the local authorities of Wales. The College has 
its Council widely representative of all societies designed 
to promote adult education in Wales, but it relies for its 
inspiration and for the forging of links on informal 
meetings between the staff and Council of the College and 
local assemblies of persons officially and unofficially con- 
cerned with the great subject which it has at heart. 
The last meeting of this kind was held at Cardiff, and 
was intended to secure contact with all educational 
forces in South Wales—local education authorities, 
tutors and taught from adult education classes, workers’ 
institutes, the B.B.C., and so on. The Warden of the 
College said that there were three types of student 
who would benefit from courses at the College: the 
student who had missed the ordinary secondary-school 
avenue ; potential leaders in trade unions and local 
authorities ; private students who, enriched in power, 
would be a desirable influence upon the locality. The 
students were drawn from all sorts of trades and callings. 
The College does not seek rate aid from authorities, 
but wishes such authorities to grant scholarships to 
suitable students. Amongst the students there has 
already been revealed talent of a quality which would 
have gained high university honours under other cir- 
cumstances. As one speaker said, the old Platonic 
spirit is being resuscitated in Harlech. 


The cost per pupil in Welsh Secondary Schools in 1927-28 was 
£23 19s., of which {19 5s. was in respect of salaries of teachers. 
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TEST CARDS IN ARITHMETIC FOR CLASSES V., VI., and VII. 


By E. J. S. LAY. The packets for Classes V. and VI. each contain two sets of 12 dffferent Cards for the 
2nd Division; and two sets of 12 different Cards for the īst Division: the packet for Class VII. contains 24 
different Cards for each Division. 2s. per packet. 


Part II just published 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 


By H. F. COLLINS, M.A., Headmaster of the High School for Boys, Chichester. 


With Illustrations by 


H. M. BROCK. Parts I and II. 2s. each. 


Modern Languages.—' Mr. Collins has written his course specially for secondary schools. Its reading matter is interesting and varied, whilst 
grammar and exercises are competently handled. An interesting feature is the illustration of the book by a well-known artist.” 


A CLASS BOOK OF MECHANICS 


By H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc., Associate of the Royal College of Science, London, Principal of the School of 
Science, Kidderminster. 4s. 6d. 

The scope and substance of the subject of Mechanics covered by this book are generally those of additional 

Mathematics in First School Examinations. The book is not a laboratory manual, but a class-book in which more 

attention than usual is given to the application of mathematical principles to physical problems. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


An Elementary Text-Book for the Higher Classes 
of Secondary Schools and for Colleges. By H. S. 
CARSLAW, Sc.D. (Camb.), D.Sc., LL.D. (Glas.). 
Third Edition Completely Revised. Complete, 5s. PartI, 
38. Part II, 3s. Solutions of the Questions in same, 8s. 
In this new edition only slight changes have been made 
in Part I, but the text of Part II has been carefully 
revised, and the last two chapters, which deal with the 
Power Series for sin x and cos * and Infinite Products, 
have been completely rewritten. A collection of 
miscellaneous examples on Part II has also been added. 


THE ADVANCED PART OF A TREATISE 
ON THE DYNAMICS OF A SYSTEM OF 
RIGID BODIES 


Being Part II of a Treatise on the whole subject. 
By E. J. ROUTH, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. New 
Impression. 178. net. 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND THEIR 
COMPOUNDS 


An Introduction to the Study of Inorganic Chemistry 

from Modern Standpoints. By J. A. V. BUTLER, 

D.Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh. Second Edition. 6s. 


STEAM AND OTHER ENGINES 


By J. DUNCAN, Wh.Ex.; M.I.Mech.E. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS AND PHYSICS, WITH A 


CHAPTER ON CHEMISTRY 


A Preliminary Science Course. By A. H. MACKENZIE, 
M.A.. B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., and A. FORSTER, B.Sc. 
Third Edition. 3s. 


HYDROSTATICS. By D. K. SEN, M.Sc., Pro- 


fessor of Mathematics, Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 5s. 


A CLASS BOOK OF IRISH HISTORY 


By JAMES CARTY, M.A. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 
Book I. From the Earliest Times to the Norman 
Invasion (1169). Paper, 1s. 
Book II. From the Norman Invasion to the Flight of 
the Earls (1607). Paper, 1s. 


TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE A COURSE O 
ELEMENTARY LECTURES ON GREEK— 
PHILOSOPHY AFTER ARISTOTLE 


Selected and Arranged by J. ADAM, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 
Second Edition. 6s. net. 


FLORILEGIUM TIRONIS GRAECUM 
Simple Passages for Greek Unseen Translation chosen 
with a view to their Literary Interest. By RONALD 
M. BURROWS, Professor of Greek in University 
College, Cardiff, and W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, 
Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, 

London. Third Impression. 6s. 


LIVING LATIN 


For the Junior High School. Book II. By C. C. 
THURSBY, M.A. With coloured and black and white 
illustrations. 7s. 6d. Already published, Book I, 6s. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR BEGINNERS 


By LLEWELLYN TIPPING, M.A. Author of “ An 
English Grammar for Beginners,” ‘‘ A Higher English 
Grammar,” &c. 283. 6d. 


The Scottish Educational Journal.— As a practical training in 
Composition we could wish nothing better.” 


BUSINESS ENGLISH SIMPLIFIED FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 
By RANKIN WENLOCK. With Maps. 2s. 6d. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE, OR 
MODERN COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 


By FREDERICK HOOPER and JAMES GRAHAM. 
Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and brought up to 
date. 43. 6d. 


*,* Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 
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FRENCH POETRY 


FOR CHILDREN 
Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. 


With Eight Illustrations by Katre GLIDDON. 


Is. 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY 


FOR BEGINNERS 


Edited by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. 


1s. 6d. 


From a letter written by a high educational official to the editor: “I have read it through with great enjoyment, and congratulate 
you on the happy choice you have made. The old and the new are well blended, and the poems ought to command 
the interest of the pupils you have in view—a point of fundamental importance not always sufficiently considered in 


the preparation of school books.” 


FRENCH POETRY 


FOR STUDENTS 


Chosen by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. 


3s. 6d. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1831. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1931. 


ENGLISH. 

Hardy.— UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Shakespeare.—TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. E. P. 
Morton. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 18. 6d. net. ; 

—— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 

—— MACBETH. Edited by C. W. FrRENcu, Ph.D. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


—— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. 

Milton.— POETICAL WORKS. Edited by D. Masson. 
48. 6d. net. 


—— PARADISE LOST. Book I. With Introduction 
and Notes. By M. MacmiLian, D.Litt. 18. 9d. 
PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. Edited by 
W. I. Crane. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 
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ENGLISH—contd. 
Spenser.—_ THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. M. PERCIVAL, M.A. 38. 
FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. By Prof. G. A. 
WavucHoPE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 

Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
Plato. —EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. With 
Notes. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. 
Euripides.—ANDROMACHE. Edited by Rev. A. R. F. 
HyYysLoP, M.A. 3s. 
Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. 

Cicero.—_ THE CATALINE ORATIONS. Edited by 
A. S. WILKINS, Litt.D. 3s. 

ORATIONS AGAINST CATALINE. Books III 
and IV. Edited by W. MADELEY, M.A. 2s. 
Virgil. AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. 

Ovid.—_METAMORPHOSES. Book XIII. Edited by 

C. Simmons, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
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ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
With an Appendix. 2s. [Junior and School. 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Edited 
- by E. C. Noyes. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 
[Junior and School. 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Edited 
by P. T. CRESWELL. 18.3d. [Junior and School. 
—— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. [School. 
—— RICHARD II. Edited by Prof. J. H. MOFFATT. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 
—— Eversley Edition of above, with Notes. 
net each. 
Milton.—-NATIVITY ODE, LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, 
IL PENSEROSO, SONNETS, &c. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. Bett, C.I.E., M.A. 


1s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. [School. 
Gibbon.—_ AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by B. Groom, 
M.A. 18. 9d. [School. 


—— THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By E. Gipson. First Series. Chapters I-III. 
Edited by J. H. FowLer, M.A. rs. 4d. [School. 
Tennyson.—THE COMING OF ARTHUR and THE 
PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By F. F. Rowe, M.A. 1s. 9d. [Jumnior. 
Stevenson. TREASURE ISLAND. Edited by H. A. 


Vance. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior. 
Peacock.—MAID MARIAN. Edited by F. A. 
CAVENAGH, B.A. ts. 6d. [ Junior. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1931 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1931. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Caesar.—_ GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 28. 
[Juntor. 
Virgil. —AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 

lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior and School. 
—— Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
Pacer, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 
Cicero.—_CATILINE ORATIONS. IlI and IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Mapg ey, M.A. 
2s. [School. 
— CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. 
WILKIN, Litt.D. 3s. [School. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 2s. 

[Juntor. 

Aeschylus. PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes 

and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 

M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 

— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. Edited by E. E. 

SIKES, M.A., and St. J. B. WYNNE WILSON, M.A. 

2s. [Junior and School. 

Thucydides. BOOK IV. Chs. 1-41: THE CAPTURE 

OF SPHACTERIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. (School. 

Demosthenes.—PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS 

I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 

(School. 

—- ON THE PEACE, SECOND PHILIPPIC, ON 

THE CHERSONESUS, and THIRD PHILIPPIC. 

By Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. [School, 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1931 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.—.TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by R. K. 
BLACKWoobp and A. R. OSBORN. 2s. {School. 
— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. ([School. 
—— RICHARD III. With Introduction and Notes. 
By C. H. Tawney. With an Appendix. 2s. 6d. 
[School. 

—-AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School and Junior. 

— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop 
and A. R. OSBORN. 2s. [School and Junior. 

— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction and 
Notes. : By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [ Junior. 

—— Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. 1s. 6d. 
net each. 

Sheridan.— PLAYS (THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL). Edited by W. D. Howe. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School. 

—- THE RIVALS. Edited by R. HERRING. Is. 6d. 

[School. 

— THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Edited by 
R. HERRING. Is. 6d. [School. 

Chaucer.—_THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A. 1s. gd. [School. 

— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S - PRIEST’S TALE. By A. 
INGRAHAM. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School, 


ENGLIS H—conid. 

Chaucer.—_ THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’STALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 58. (School. 

Swift—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. I. A Voyage to 
Lilliput. II. A Voyage to Brobdingnag. Abridged 


and Edited by G. C. EARLE, B.A. 18. 6d. [School. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by C. 
JOHNSON. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. (School. 


Scott—IVANHOE. With Introduction and Notes. 


By F. JOHNSON. 38. 6d. ‘* [ Junior. 
—— IVANHOE. Edited by A. M. HITCHCOCK. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior. 
LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS (Nineteenth 


Century, Second Series). Edited by G. G. LOoANeE, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. [Juntor. 


LATIN and GREEK. 

Caesar.— DE BELLO GALLICO. Books II and III. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
— GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 

A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. (School. 
Livy.— BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Capres, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 
— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
CaPEs, M.A. 5s. [School. 
Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 2s. 
[School. 

— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s.  [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Last month we referred to the spread of Hadowism in 
Australia, and the growing demand for 
at ee increased federal, against provincial, control. 
Both are equally manifest in South Africa— 
with special emphasis, in the matter of control, on finance and 
the “ standardization ” of schools. But in this bilingual land 
another problem takes first place—that of English v. Afrikaans 
(South African Dutch), as the language-medium for the schools. 
A thorny problem for some twenty years it still divides the two 
chief teachers’ organizations (English and Dutch), each of which 
has issued its own “' creed.” That unilingual children must be 
taught in their home-language is agreed. The differences con- 
cern the bilinguals. The Dutch teachers roundly assert that 
such children do not exist. The English, on the other hand, 
hold (1) that they do; (2) that their first medium on entering 
school should be left to the choice of their parents; and (3) that 
the second language may often be usefully introduced (also at 
the parents’ wish) in the primary standards. The Dutch teachers 
will have none of this. There are thus three chief points of 
difference between the two associations: the recognition, or 
not, of the bilingual child ; the introduction, or not, of the second 
medium where desired ; and the granting, or refusing, to parents 
of some voice in decisions. The English teachers are satisfied, 
on the whole, with things as they are. It is the Dutch who are 
calling for reform. Other signs of an increasing emphasis on 
Afrikaans are the large output of text-books, the formulation 
of special intelligence tests, and its growing use in the universities 
as an alternative medium of instruction and examination. In 
the Transvaal University College (with a thousand students) 
there also exist an Afrikaans Students’ Association and Dramatic 
Society. 

The Educational News (Cape Town), our chief informant, 
devotes an editorial to certain disciplinary 
regulations recently issued by the Natal 
Provincial Administration, which declares 
that any teacher shall be guilty of misconduct who (among a 
dozen other things) “ contributes to the press by interview or 
in any other manner, or otherwise publishes letters or articles 
criticizing his superior officers or the policy of the department ; 
or actively associates himself in the work of any political party 
or organization, or permits his name to be used in connexion 
with any activity thereof.” The article, entitled “ D.O.R.A.,”’ 
concludes: ‘‘ We make no apology for criticizing the promul- 
gation of these regulations. That the Natal teachers are regarded 
as civil servants makes no difference. The stupid obscurantism 
of a regulation which would make a misdemeanour of legitimate 
criticism of policy cannot confine its baneful effects to one 
province, and the matter is of national concern.” We note 
that the vexed question of overdue furlough, to which we re- 
ferred a year ago, is still not settled. Nor are pensions yet every- 
where established on a satisfactory basis. Cape professional 


e 


D.O.R.A. 


opinion holds that “a new scheme, similar to that of the 
Transvaal, based on a teacher’s full period of service, should 
be instituted as soon as possible, and the present scheme, which 
is a patchwork of compromises and illogical inequalities due 
to its evolution in years of strife, should lapse. But for this we 
dare scarcely hope before the millenial dawn of Union Control 
of Educational Finance.” Under the title of ‘‘ Departmental 
Myopia,” a musician of long experience resents as “ an insult 
to music and to human intelligence,’’ a recent official suggestion 
that the teaching of singing in the schools shall in future be 
left to the class-teachers (instead of specialists). “ Rather than trifle 
with such a subject,” he concludes, ‘‘ better omit it altogether.” 
Will all musicians, we wonder, agree with him? We note 
finally that the Cape League of Nations Union, ‘‘ with the full 
approval of the Superintendent General of Education,” is 
importing the film, ‘‘ The World War and After ” (prepared by 
London Headquarters) for exhibition in the schools of the 
province. Also that the Transvaal Bureau of Education officially 
announces the annual series of lectures to teachers on the 
League to be given in Geneva (July 28—August 3). 


AUSTRIA 


The World League for Sexual Reform on a Scientific Basis, 
Pee announces its fourth Congress for September 
Relata. 13 to 20, in Vienna. The programme is issued 

in German, French, English and Esperanto, 
and the English President is Mr. Havelock Ellis. Among the 
chief points of the League’s policy are the reform of the marriage 
and divorce laws; the encouragement of the study, and appli- 
cation of the science of eugenics and birth control; sexual 
equality ; protection for the unmarried mother and the illegiti- 
mate child ; the prevention of prostitution and venereal disease ; 
and the spread of sexual education and enlightenment. The only 
one of these aims specifically included in the agenda for the 
Congress is birth control. Among the other items are: sexual 
reform and the housing shortage ; the sexual misery of juveniles 
and adults; sexuality and the judicial system; the history of 
sexual morality ; and the rights of children. The Congress is 
open to members of the League and of the medical profession. 
Others must be introduced by a member. The entrance fee is 
10 and/5 marks respectively. Information as to lodging and other 
arrangements from the Congress Bureau, Vienna 1/15, Postfach 63. 
A parallel fact not without significance, to which we may 
perhaps here direct attention, is that the Modern Churchmen’s 
Congress at Oxford this year (August 18 to 23), which is to 
deal with problems of personal life, will cover much of the same 
ground—the place of sex in normal human experience, and the 
true principles of sexual conduct, marriage and divorce; the 
social and medical aspects of birth control; eugenics, and the 
legitimacy and practicability of the sterilization and segrega- 
tion of the unfit. But while the approach in Vienna will be purely 
scientific, in Oxford it will, of course, be primarily Christian. 


Lectures on English Education for Visitors to London from Overseas 


The College of Preceptors has arranged a course of three 
lectures on English education for the benefit of those teachers 
who are visiting London from overseas. Many persons who come 
to London to follow holiday courses, or to study English life 
apart from regular courses, are perplexed by the absence of a 
clear and consistent system of education in England, with a 
nomenclature which can be readily understood. The variety 
of schools and colleges, the relations between various authorities 
responsible for education, the confusion between public and 
independent schools, the differing types of teachers, and their 
place in the body educational, all these confuse the visitor who 
desires to have an intelligent grasp of the organization of English 
education, its aims and objectives, and its methods. 

The lectures are designed to do something towards assisting 
the inquiring visitor. Only July 28, Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, 
Bart., K.C.B., formerly Permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Education, will lecture on “ The Central Authority and the 
Local Education Authorities in England.” On July 29, Mr. R. F. 
Cholmeley, C.B.E., formerly Headmaster of the Owen’s School, 
Islington, and a very well-known authority, will lecture on 
“ English Secondary Schools.” On August 1, Mr. J. H. Currie, 
formerly Head of the Northwich Technical School and now an 
Inspector of Technical Schools in London, will lecture on 


“ Technical Education in England and its Relation to Industry.” 

The lectures will be delivered at the College of Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1, at 8 p.m., on the dates 
mentioned. Admission will be by invitation; and visitors to 
England who wish to attend should apply for cards of invitation, 
giving name, address, and status, to the Secretary, College of 
Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Lectures for Teachers. 


During the session October—December, 1930, the following 
courses of lectures for teachers will be delivered at the College 
of Preceptors : 

(a) Five lectures on ‘‘ Educational Psychology ” on October 

23 and 30, November 6, 14, and 20. By Frank 
Roscoe, M.A. 

(b) Five lectures on “The Psychology of Language” on 
October 24 and 31, and November 7, 14, and 2r. By 
P. B. Ballard, M.A., D.Lit. 

(c) Three lectures on “The Education of the Individual” 
on November 27, December 4 and rr. By G. W. 
Spriggs, M.Sc., F.C.P. 

All the lectures will begin at 6.30 p.m. The syllabuses will 

be ready for issue about the middle of July. 
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IHE LITTLE 


OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 


SCHOOL EDITION 
By G. Ostler. 626 pages. 1s. 6d. 


Based on the great Oxford English Dictionary. With 
appendixes on abbreviations and their meanings, 
proper names of difficult pronunciation, comparative 
values of English and foreign weights and measures, 


a we ge we 


money, &c. Superior edition, 2s. net; on India 


paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


EVERYDAY 
LIFE IN 
ROME 


By H. A. Treble and K. M. King. 


With many illustrations. 25. 6d. 


The book is an attempt to outline the multifarious 
activities of the Romans, whom beginners in Latin are 
only too often led to think of merely as a fighting race. 
The illustrations, many of which appear here for the 
first time in a school text-book, are not a mere sup- 
plement to the text: they are often the basis of the 
text itself. 


ELEMENTARY 
HEAT 


By W. F. F. Shearcroft. 3s. 6d. 


This course begins with a rapid preliminary survey 
for Junior forms, designed to awaken interest in the 
subject. Part II fills in the details, finally reaching 
Matriculation standard. Experiments are not given as 
a series of instructions, details of practical work being 
left to the discretion of the teacher. Many Exercises 
(with detachable answers) and necessary Tables are 
provided. 


Three New 
Books of the 


First Importance 


Published by the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


INTERNATIONAL Morar EpucaTIon ConGress.—The fifth 
congress is to be held in Paris at the Sorbonne from September 
23 to 28. The themes to be discussed are (1) history teaching, 
(2) discipline and autonomy in moral education, and (3) varieties 
of method in moral education. The history-teaching topic has 
been carried on from the congresses of Geneva and Rome, and 
offers a never-failing and vivid interest. The agenda is kept free 
from resolutions, and the assembly does not divide into sections, 
and hence the entire attention of the members is devoted, in a 
liberal and philosophic spirit, to the supreme problems associated 
with the training of the world’s youth for the life, duties, and 
ideals of home, city, country, and humanity. Sir Percy Nunn is 
chairman of the International Executive Council ; and for English- 
speaking countries, a special committee organizes (Hon. Sec. 
Mr. F. J. Gould, Amorel, Woodfield Avenue, Ealing, London,W. 5). 


WoMEN OF TO-DAY AND To-MoRROW.—The National Union 
of Societies for Equal Citizenship announces a week-end summer 
school at Bedford College for Women for July 18 to 22. Some 
of the main principles for which the National Union stands 
will be discussed by well-known speakers specially familiar 
with the subject. The lectures will include: “ Towards the 
Complete Free Citizenship of Women,” ‘‘ Housing Problems,” 
“ Equal Pay and Opportunity in Industry and the Professions,” 
“ Slavery,” and ‘‘ Women’s Influence in International Affairs.” 
All applications, accompanied by a registration fee of 1s. (not 
returnable and which will be deducted from the total fees due) 
should be sent in as soon as possible to the Secretary, N.U.S.E.C., 
15 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1. No applications can be 
received after June 27. 

$ $ $ 

SIMPLON AND ST. GOTHARD JUBILEES.—In commemoration 
of the piercing of the St. Gothard Tunnel (fifty years ago) and 
of the Simplon Tunnel (twenty-five years ago) the Swiss Federal 
Railways are offering railway facilities, available to school- 
children of all nations, for visiting the two famous tunnels through 
the Alps at a reduction of 50 per cent below ordinary school- 


PRIZE Essay COMPETITION 


child fares. The reduced fares will be in operation until the end 
of 1932, except during the months of July and August and on 
Saturdays and Sundays. Arrangements have also been made 
for hotel accommodation for school parties along either route 
at especially reduced rates. Full details of the concessions may 
be obtained upon application to the Swiss Federal Railways, 
Regent Street, London. 
$ $ $ 

Courses AT PrErRuGia.—The Royal Italian University for 
Foreigners has announced the following vacation courses at 
Perugia during July, August and September: ‘‘ Advanced 
Culture,” ‘‘ Etruscology,” “ Italian Language” (in national 
sections), ‘‘ Italian Literature,” ‘‘ Political History,” and ‘‘ The 
History of Art.” Special terms are arranged for board and 
lodging. A certificate and teaching diploma are awarded on the 
result of examination held at the end of the session. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Segreteria Della Regia Uni- 
versita Italiana Per Stranieri, Palazzo Gallenga, Perugia (Italy.) 


GERMAN Ho.ipay COURSE IN AUSTRIA, 1930.—Vienna— 
Salzburg.—As in previous years, the course is held under the 
auspices of the Modern Language Association, the Union of 
Austrian Teachers in Secondary Schools (Verband deutschéster- 
reichischer Mittelschullehrer), the Anglo-Austrian Committee 
for the Interchange of Teachers and Students, and the Education 
Authorities in Austria. Members of the course will be accom- 
modated in educated middle-class German families of good 
standing. Facilities for out-door sports will be offered, and 
attendance certificates, if desired, will be issued to the regular 
members of the classes. The course provides: (1) Class-work. 
Classes for beginners, intermediate and for advanced students, 
8.30-10.10 a.m. each week-day. Subjects: German language 
and literature, practical exercises; phonetics, etc. Classes 
limited to ten members each. (2) Lectures on school organization 
and educational reform in Austria and Germany, German 
history and art ; geography. The lectures take place 10.30-11.30 
a.m., immediately after the class-work. 


ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


ie a T g ib; ee 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, over 14 years; for juniors, 14 years and under. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than October 6, 1930. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by ae eer ai or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
shall nal. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed statement ; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. “Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLiAM Rice, “The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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pemaes C, BAK ER smn 


(ESTABLISHED 1765) 
MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


REPAIRS 


I 

: You will shortly be considering the question of repairs to 
your apparatus during the summer vacation, and we would 
- ask you to note that we bave a special department for carry- 
= ing out repairs to all classes of scientific apparatus, and z 
, every maker. Satisfaction is guaranteed, coupled wi 

! moderate charges. 


When desired, we shall be pleased to supply o 
a quotation before commencing the work. 


We can also make you an allowance on your old apparatus 
in exchange for new truments. Contractors to the Home, 
Dominion and Foreign Governments. 


ee ee ee ene ee 
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The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRECTOR—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 


MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEI, DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
Diploma. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


under the personal direction of M. JAQUES-DALCROZE, 
will be held at ST. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON, 


August 3rd to 15th 


Prospectus from the DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C.1 (Tel.: Museum 2294, 10-1 and 3-5). 


Better Book Service 


The following are the chief features of our Book Service : 


(a) We are devoting EXCLUSIVE attention to the 
supply of TEXT-BOOKS to Schools and Colleges. 
a of all publishers supplied NEW (or second- 


(b) When second-hand copies are required, Schools may 
rely upon receiving up-to-date editions in good 
condition, and at special low prices. 


(c) Prompt dispatch is assured. Orders are usually 
executed the SAME DAY AS RECEIVED. 


(4) We are always pleased to PURCHASE your surplus 
Text-Books, and allow good prices. 


All orders are personally supervised by Mr. Gilbert Foyle. 


Letters of thanks, and even gratitude, are continually being received 
jap the Headmasters and Headmistresses of leading Schools throughout 
the country. 


Books required for the coming Term 
should be ordered EARLY, if possible 
before the Vacation. 


FOYLE’S EDUCATIONAL LTD. 


121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


Telephone: Gerrard 9310 (5 lines) 


Practical Hints 
on the Teachin 
of Shorthan 


The methods of teaching Shorthand have 
been influenced by the general advance in 
pedagogy resulting from modern psychological 
research. We give in this series of announce- 
ments brief notes on the fundamentals of Short- 


hand teaching, and in particular, of the teaching 
of Gregg Shorthand. 


Words of 
High Frequency 


A factor of great importance in the teaching of shorthand 
is the frequency-value of the words which the student will 
ultimately be required to write in shorthand in the course of his 
post-school career. 


Clearly, it would be wasteful of effort to accustom the student 
to write any considerable number of very uncommon or un- 
familiar words at the expense of his skill-attainment in respect to 
words of everyday occurrence. 


A recent investigation of the relative frequency of words, in 
which an analysis was made of more than five million running 
words occurring in business and personal letters, showed that the 
1,000 words of highest frequency made up more than ninety per 
cent of the whole. Obviously, these 1,000 words should form the 
basis of shorthand vocabulary building. If they are practised 
until they can be written automatically, the student will be 
equipped with a writing-vocabulary which will comprise by far 
the greater part of all the material he is likely to be called upon to 
write in shorthand. 


Shorthand should be written mainly by means of correct 
“ habit ’’-responses to the sounds of dictated words, The greater 
the extent to which it can be so written, and the less the student 
needs to exercise conscious effort in devising the shorthand outlines, 
the more rapid and accurate the writing becomes. Skill-develop- 
ment in the writing of the high-frequency words is therefore of the 
utmost importance in that it eliminates difficulty in respect to 
about ninety per cent of all the practical note-taking the student 
will ever be called upon to perform. 


The new Gregg Shorthand Manual is unique among shorthand 
text-books in that it frequently takes fully into account this vital 
principle of word-frequency. Its lessons have been specially 
arranged in such a manner as to introduce the most frequently- 
used words at the earliest stage, and the less common words at 
later stages, in direct relation to their frequency. In this way it 
economizes the effort of teacher and student by concentrating 
the skill-training in the direction of maximum utility. 


In this new text-book the whole presentation of Gregg Short- 
hand has been re-organized in the light of modern knowledge and 
present-day requirements. 


An Invitation 


Teachers, heads of schools, organizing masters and 
educational administrators are cordially invited to 
utilize our service and co-operation in the formation 
of Gregg Shorthand Classes. We offer, free of charge 
and free of obligation, Teachers’ Courses of Lessons 
in Gregg Shorthand, and shall be happy to send you 
particulars on request. 


The Gregg Publishing Company Ltd. 
11, Kern House, Kingsway, London. W.C.2 
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Headmistresses in Conference 
By E. M. Fox, County School for Girls, Beckenham 


HE fifty-sixth meeting of the Association of Head- 

mistresses took place at Croydon High School on 
June 13 and 14. The Conference was welcomed by Miss 
Leahy, former Headmistress, and Miss Ransford, the present 
Headmistress, who told us that the school was opened 
fifty-six years ago. In two short speeches of greeting, 
our joint hostesses outlined the history of the School, 
referring to the work of Miss Neligan, the first Headmistress, 
who held office for twenty-seven years. 

Miss E. Addison Phillips (Clifton High School) presided. 
Miss de Zouche (Wolverhampton High School), Chairman 
of Committee, moved the adoption of all the reports printed 
in the Conference handbook, which vouch for the breadth 
and variety of interests shared by members of the 
Association. We learnt with regret of the resignation 
of Miss Vigers, assistant secretary. Among other business 
which had occupied the attention of the Association during 
the year was the inspection of private schools ; an urgent 
matter which had again been brought to the notice of the 
Board of Education, and which was supported by our 
affiliated Association of the Headmistresses of Recognized 
Private Schools. Growth was reported in the relation 
between the Association and the Committee of Industry 
and Commerce. A draft had been prepared to send to 
the Royal Commission on conditions in the Civil Service, 
before whom the Association hoped to be allowed to give 
evidence. The Indian College appeal had resulted in the 
presentation of a cheque of about £1,500. The Association 
again confirmed by resolution its belief that the services 
of a secretary are needed in every secondary school if the 
efficiency of the school is not to be endangered. The 
reorganization of schools had occupied our minds during 


the past two years and had been the subject of a former 
conference. It had been discussed also at the various 
joint committees to which the Association sends repre- 
sentatives, and which, by co-operation, form a valuable 
means of progress. Miss de Zouche turned what might 
have been a merely mechanical report into a vital part 
of an educational conference by her closing appeal for 
solidarity in the profession. 

After this routine business the educational programme 
opened with a speech by Miss Hilev (Central High School, 
Newcastle) on the balance of responsibility between parents 
and the school. She began by emphasizing the need for 
co-operation and consultation between the headmistress 
and the parents. There was sometimes a real danger 
that the headmistress’s life should be too much protected. 
The second mistress was apt to shield her from inroads 
of the staff ; the secretary from casual visitors ; the form 
mistress from the girls. An idea was abroad that the head- 
mistress should be left to give herself in peace to “ the 
work of organization’’—a term that might be undulv 
stretched. Miss Hiley pointed out the difhculties in the 
life of a modern child, and pleaded for great sympathv 
from the headmistress towards the neglected and the 
over-supervised child alike, and towards the parents. The 
best results could come only where there was perfect 
loyalty and co-operation in the “triangle” of parents, 
headmistress, and children. This spirit could come by 
individual intercourse alone, and, however busy a head- 
mistress might be, time must be made for these visits. 
When a headmistress was on the school premises she should 
always be approachable. 

(Continued on page 556) 


LONDON HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL COLLEGE 


and DENTAL SCHOOL 


(UNIVERSITY 


The HOSPITAL is the largest in England. 
of in-patients, 13,992 ; out-patients, 89,972 ; dental patients, 5,622. 


OF LONDON) 


839 beds in constant use. Last year, number 
Its position in the neigh- 


bourhood of the extensive docks, factories, and workshops of the East of London renders it 
for accidents one of the largest Hospitals in the world. The Wards, Out-patient and Special 
Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and afford exceptional opportunities 
for acquiring an extensive and practical knowledge of all phases of disease. 


The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially modern, with large 
Laboratories equipped with the latest and the most approved appliances. THE STAFF is so 
large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all Students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES amounting to £1,163, including seven Entrance Scholarships, 
are awarded annually. RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approximately £113,000 permit 
of financial assistance being given to Students and Graduates engaged in medical research. 


RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS.—Over 170 Appointments are made annually from Students 


of the College recently qualified. Clubs, Union, Athletic Ground of over thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel, &c. 
(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 
For Prospectus and particulars apply to the Dean (Professor WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to 


make arrangements for any one wishing to sce the Medical College and Dental School. 
MILE END, E.1 
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“STRONGLITE” 


PATENTED CONSTRUCTION AND REGISTERED DESIGNS 


HIGH-GRADE STEEL FOLDING FURNITURE 


In various Colours 
and Finishes to suit 
Individual Require- 
ments. Built to Last. 
Specially suitable 
for College and 
School Require- 
Cwr ments creo 


YH 


Illustrated list showing full 
range on application. Also REVOLVING AND ADJUSTABLE 


separate catalogue of office a NutB Specially 
tandard finish rown. 
and works types. suitable for office use. An ‘‘ Execu- 
tive ’* Arm-Chair model of this type 
also supplied with spring seat. 


A FOLDING STRAIGHT CHAIR. 


Made in three standard sizes. Stan- 
dard finish Nut Brown. Seat and 
back rest in wood or upholetered in 

leather-cloth. r —— N 


TEN | 
L 
i l f . í 


Made from steel tubes, at- 
tractively enamelled, nickel 
or chromium plated. The 
coverings are usually in 
best quality leather-cloth, 
which can be supplied in a 
variety of colours and 
shades. The articles are 


light yet extremely strong. 
The folding operation is 
very simple, and large 
numbers can be moved 


quickly, taking up very FOLDING DECK CHAIR. 
little space when stored. The patented construction prevents 
the collapsing and causing in- 
The covers are detachable jured hands. The height can be 
for cleaning or renewal. adjusted whilst the occupant is 
FOLDING ARM-CHAIR. seated. 


Two standard sizes. Double Folding 
plied *eith folding: anle tatinched ‘hed. Deck Chair, size as above, but frame- 
Detachable coverings in leather- work folds in half to enable chair to 

th or canvas. be conveniently carried about. 
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After a short interval Miss Catnach (Wallasey High 
School) opened a discussion on the reorganization of schools 
by reading a paper on the inter-relation of schools of 
different types. She pointed out the great need of sympathy 
and co-operation at the present juncture, and reminded 
us of the feelings of uncertainty and anxiety at the opening 
of the new type of secondary schools in 1902. Miss Catnach 
pointed out that the present secondary school must make 
its curriculum elastic and widen its scope to embrace every 
class and need. Difficulties presented themselves when 
elementary schoolchildren were allotted to diverse types 
of schools. The only method in general use was that of 
the competitive examination, not that of the need of the 
child. A greater mobility in the teaching profession was 
desirable. Miss Lardelli (Brigg High School) spoke from 
her own experience of the difficulties felt by a small school 
in the country with inadequate buildings. Miss Marchant 
(Horsham High School) showed the Conference some of 
the difficulties of mixed schools, on which subject there 
was great variety of opinion. The following speeches 
showed that, where boys and girls were taught together 
solely for economic reasons, the best results were not 
probable, but evidence was given that in some cases results 
were good both educationally and socially. 

Dr. Brock (Mary Datchelor School) summed up the 
discussion by proposing the resolution: ‘‘ That this Con- 
ference welcomes the extension of the opportunities for 
further education of various types afforded by the new 
schemes of reorganization. While expressing the hope 
that secondary education in its established form in this 
country will receive every encouragement towards wider 
development and that the interests of existing secondary 
schools, especially those of the smaller rural schools, will 
be carefully safeguarded, and while adhering to the 
view that schools for boys and girls of post-primary 
age should be separate, the Conference sees in the scheme 
as a whole and the interest it has aroused evidence of a 
definite forward movement in the educational life of the 
country.” 

She made a plea for schools as living centres of intense 
variety. The resources of the Association can be most 
readily apprehended by the reporter at such a speech, 
since it showed a grasp of the spiritual nature of education, 
a detailed knowledge of a complicated technical subject, 
and a neglect, not contemptuous, but proportioned, of 
lesser issues that might have hindered the argument. The 
lengthiness of the motion was forgotten in the speaker’s 
forceful and distinct delivery. 

In the afternoon the Association heard an interesting 
and thought-provoking address by Dr. Margaret Lowenfeld, 
Honorary Medical Director of the Children’s Clinic, 
85 Clarendon Road, W. 11. Beginning with a survey of 
the scope of children’s clinics, the speaker showed the 
value of conferences between the psycho-therapist and 
the teacher. The lecturer, by taking special examples 
from cases with which she had dealt, showed the harm 
which followed on the division of a child’s energy. Conflicts 
of this kind were apt to give rise to fear and other neuroses. 
The lecturer described various forms of childish mis- 
demeanour, showing that many of them had their source 
in an unconscious division of personality. At the clinic 
these difficulties were solved in a variety of ways, as 
investigation proceeded into the difficulties of children, 
which so often arose from repressions and inhibitions 
buried in their lives. 

The Conference then adjourned to the school gardens, 
where among beautiful, tree-shaded surroundings the 
members were entertained at a garden party given by the 
Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust and the 
Governors of the Croydon High School. A service was 
held at the Parish Church, Croydon, the sermon being 
preached by the Bishop of Croydon. He told us that the 
Churchin which we were met was connected with the educa- 
tion of Croydon, since Archbishop Whitgift, founder of the 
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STATIONERY 


The E.S.A. Stationery is made of a superior quality 
Esparto Paper, in good substance, with a smooth 
writing surface on both sides. Uniformity in successive 
supplies is assured. 


Exercise Books are bound in strong 


Bright Attractive Covers 


in several ranges of pleasing, artistic colours. The 
stock Books are neatly printed, but when books are 
made to order customer's own crest and name of school 
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Yet, notwithstanding these advantages, it will be 
found that the E.S.A. prices are very little (if any) 
higher than the other sort. 

EXERCISE BOOKS 40 pages 
range from 10s. 9d. per gross. 


School Stationery 
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Exercise Books, Graph Books, Copy Books, Note Books, Science 
Books, Nature Note Books, Rough Note Books, Loose Leaf Devices, 
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“ The merits of the series are well known.” —The Journal of Education. 


COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 


(Iw Mursy’s New SMALLER SCRIPTURE MANUALS.) Up to and 
including the School Certificate. 


St. Mark (R.V.), Dr. C. Kapp, 28. 6d. net; *St. Luke (R.V.), Dr. C. 
Karp, 36. 6d. net ; *The Acts (R.V.), Dr. C. Kapp, 4s. net ; II Samuel 
(R.V.), Dr. WaDE and Rev. J. H. WADE, 3s. net. 


© Also issued in AUTHORIZED VERSION. 
THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, London, E.G. 4 


GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


SIMPLE GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURES. Notesand Map Exercises. 
By J.I. PLATT, M.Sc., and J. CHALLINOR, M.A. Now ready. 36.6d. net. 


GEOLOGICAL MAPS, 18 Elementary Exercises on, 18. 6d. 

GEOLOGICAL MODELS. New Relief Models in preparation. 

SPECIMENS for Teaching raphy. Sets of Common Rocks 
and Economic Minerals and . List on application. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 4 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 


Embroideresses. 


Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, 10 to 4 o'clock. Saturdays excepted. 
Evening Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private 
lessons in embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace- 
making, painting on textiles, weaving, leatherwork, &c. 
5 For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
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AS TEACHERS OF HANDICRAFT 
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Syllabus of Examinations and Specimen 
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A Notable Biography 


FIRE KINDLETH FIRE 


The Professional Autobiography of 
MARION. CLEEVE 


Ex-Headmistress of the Snellham Municipal 
Secondary School for Girls 


Price 6s. net 


“ As readable as any novel to those who are in 
sympathy with its world.’’—The Times. 

“Though the author maintains that the book 
contains no exact portraitures of either persons or 
places, it is obviously based on personal experience, 
and in it the ideals and practice of a busy life are related 
with a sincerity and frankness which reveal a very 
vivid personality with a refreshing sense of humour. 
The book may well become a source book for the history 
of education of girls in England at the beginning of 
the twentieth century.’ —The Journal of Education. 


“ One of the most remarkable books that have come 
in recent years from within the teaching profession." — 
British Weekly. 


“ The book is worth a dozen of the ordinary treatises 
on pedagogy.” —Education Outlook. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 


LONDON, E.C.4 


KING’S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


(University of London) 


COURSE IN DIETETICS 


An evening course in Dietetics, consisting of twenty hours’ Lectures 
and forty hours’ practical work, will be he d in the Michaelmas Term, 
under the direction of Prof. V. H. MOTTRAM, beginning on Thursday, 
October 9, 1930, at 5.30 p.m. 

THE COURSE IS ESPECIALLY INTENDED FOR 
TEACHERS, NURSES, AND CATERERS 


Fee for whole Course—five guineas. 


For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, ae College of Household 
and Social Science, 61 Campden Hill Road, W. 8. 


School of Social Study and Training, 


GLASGOW 


Autumn Term begins in October. Two years’ course of study and 
practical work qualifying for a Diploma, suitable for those interested in 
social conditions, or undertaking different branches of public and social 
service—Welfare Supervisors, Teachers, Hospital Almoners, Police- 
Women, Health Visitors, Secretaries, Poor Law and Employment 
Exchange Officials and others. 


A special course for the Health Visitors’ Probation Certificate will 
begin in October if a sufficient number enrol. Course covers six months. 
Practical work is arranged in connexion with Queen Margaret College 
Settlement. 

For further information apply to Miss HELEN Story, Hon. Sec., 
Queen Margaret Settlement, 77 Port Street, Anderston, Glasgow. 
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Grammar School, was one of the six Archbishops buried 
in the church. The Bishop reminded the Conference of 
the close bond between education and religion, quoting 
the dictum of the Council of Jerusalem that education 
without religion is almost a contradiction in terms. 

The wide interest shown in external affairs was typified 
in the message of congratulation sent to Miss Margaret 
McMillan on her place in the Birthday Honour List, and to 
Miss Amy Johnson on the intrepid splendour of her flight. 
The care paid to matters of internal detail was clear in 
the private session, where problems were discussed of 
importance only to the schools. This discussion was summed 
up in the address which is always the most eagerly expected 
in the session, the annual speech by the President. Pleading 
for variety and humanity in schools, and cordial relations 
among headmistress, staff, and girls, Miss Phillips carried 
the thoughts of the Conference to the deepest verities 
underlying the slightest phenomena of the daily routine. 
She did well to emphasize the spiritual nature of the 
teacher’s life, since a discussion of small practical details 
may tend to raise enough dust to obscure the light in 
which the teacher should live. Emphasizing the fact that 
religion and education are one, Miss Phillips showed the 
necessity of joining in sympathy with our governors, our 
local education authorities, and our inspectors. The proper 
equilibrium, the president taught, is to be found in strength 
on both sides, not in weakness on any part. In some senses, 
the future might fill us with anxiety, but, as an Association, 
we must welcome the new opportunities and develop- 
ments offered to children to-day. Despite the apparent 
variety underlying all so-called ‘‘ New Ideas,” were some 
Ideals as old as Aristotle, who emphasized for all time the 
balance between freedom and responsibility, progress and 
tradition, and who defined virtue as ‘‘ the mean between 
two extremes.” The corporate ideals of the future must be 
shaped by individual standards. These could be put before 
our pupils as definite ideals ; but were also unconsciously 
absorbed where headmistress, staff, and girls formed a 
happy and contented community. Ending on a note of 
high seriousness, the president reminded her hearers that 
only by rhythm and balance in her own soul could the 
headmistress do what she ought for her school. 

After Dr. Lowe (Leeds High School) had outlined the 
position of French in secondary schools, and expounded 
Pamphlet 70, the Conference broke into three groups. 
The first was concerned with experiments in schools, 
where, under the chairmanship of Miss Moore (Queen 
Anne’s, Caversham), Miss Adams (Queen Mary’s High 
School, Liverpool) described arrangements of sixth-form 
and middle-school work, which allowed more concentration 
on fewer subjects at a time; and an original scheme of 
fourth-form work. The second, under the chairmanship 
of Miss Strudwick (St. Paul’s Girls’ School), heard from 
Miss Barratt (Clapham High School) details of the many- 
sided work of the Headmistresses’ Employment Committee. 
This committee acted as a bureau by canvassing employers, 
by amassing information about the labour market, and by 
advising headmistresses and their pupils as to opportunities 
for service. The third section discussed the topic of 
specialization in schools, under the leadership of Miss Iron- 
side (Sunderland High School), with Miss Tweedie 
(Edinburgh Ladies’ College) in the chair. 

The whole Conference re-assembled to hear Miss Savill 
(Lincoln High School) speak on the value of religious 
training in the school, particularly for those girls who have 
little outside instruction. Such training may be given 
largely through the definite lessons in religious instruction, 
but also through the common worship with which each 
day begins, and through individual contact with the 
believing teacher. 

The closing item was a speech by Mr. J. H. Oldham 
(Secretary of the International Missionary Council) on 
‘* National Character and the World of To-day.” He spoke 
of the greater physical rapprochement of different nations, 

(Continued on page 560) 
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New and Recent Books 


A JUNIOR SOCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By F. W. Ticxner, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Senior History 
Master, Coopers’ School. Probable price, $s. 


Dr. Tickner’s reputation as writer and social historian is sufficient recom- 
mendation of this concise and well-illustrated book, which is independent of 
his well-known larger work on the subject. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 


By J. A. BrENpon, B.A. Fully Illustrated. Ss. 6d. 


“This is remarkably well compiled. In 342 pages we have a clear, well- 
balanced account of Western civilization from prehistoric times to the present 
day. Teachers will welcome the book, which should give middle and lower forms 
a sound, workaday knowledge of European political history. It is well and 
profusely illustrated, and there are excellent little maps.’ —The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


EUROPE, 1715-1815 


By R. B. Mowat, M.A. With Maps. 6s. 
Designed for Higher Certificate and University reading. 


‘* Although light and attractive in style, it is obviously based on wide reading 
and an intimate acquaintance with original authorities. The volume forms an 
admirable introduction to the study of the eighteenth century.’ —The Journal 
of Education. 


EMPIRES OF LONG AGO 


By F. R. Worts, M.A., Headmaster of the City of Leeds 
School. Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
“Mr. Wort’s little book, notable for good maps and illustrations, deals with 

the early civilizations of Western Asia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. He writes 


simply and sympathetically with the experience of one who knows the diffi- 
culties.” —T he Times Literary Supplement. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By E. J. Hormyarp, D.Litt., F.I.C., Head of the Science 
Dept., Clifton College. 294 pages, 30 diagrams, and 10 plates. 


4s. 6d. 


Intended for pupils commencing the study of the subject without previous 
knowledge of it, and reaching the standard of Higher Certificate and First 
M.B. Examinations. 


[MECHANICS SECTION NOW READY 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


By J. M. Morr, M.Sc., Headmaster of Wigan Grammar School. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. With 181 diagrams $s. 6d. 
Ditto. With optional section on MECHANICS . . 4s. 6d. 
MECHANICS section separately . . . . . . . Is. 6d, 


Special features are the quickness with which interest is aroused, the emphasis 
laid on practical applications, and the wealth of worked and unworked exercises. 
The course covers School Certificate Syllabus. The MECHANICS section 
describes ingenious modifications of the Fletcher Trolley and Atwood Machine. 


NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By the Rev. B. C. Morony, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby 


School. About 8s. 

A clear and systematic introduction to the subject, reaching School Certificate 
Standard. Practical applications are early introduced, and chapters deal with 
easy three-dimensional problems and simple applications to navigation. 


OLD PLAYS FOR MODERN 
PLAYERS 
Selected and Modernized by W. D. Parry, M.A., Senior 


English Master, Cardiff High School for Boys. 2s. 


Eight one-act plays (or scenes), suitable for acting or reading by pupils of 
eleven to fifteen. They range from the Miracle Play to Ben Jonson, and afford 
an excellent insight into early English drama. There is an introduction, and a 
short preface to each play. 


THE DISCOVERY OF POETRY 


By P. H. B. Lyon, M.A., Rector of Edinburgh secemar I 

In itself a masterly piece of literary criticism, this book sets out to penetrate 
the mind of the poet, to see what he is trying to do, ard how he does it. It 
is of infinite interest and value to children,and a valuable introduction to poetry. 


MODERN PROSE 


Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 2s. 6d- 


Like ‘‘ Modern Poetry,” this anthology consists entirely of copyright work. 
Each extract is of intrinsic interest and is self-contained, and all are grouped 
according to subject. 


MODERN POETRY 


Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. Mauve Cloth, Qs. 


“ The best anthology I have seen lately, the best on the right, broad, com- 
prehensive lines. She has included almost every contemporary English poet 
of any distinction, with several that are good but little known.’’—StT. JOHN 
ADCOCK in The Bookman. 


Also edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEy : 
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ENGLISH LETTERS . . . . . &. 


SIMPLE FRENCH PLAYS 


By Jutta T1TTERTON. With Illustrations and Vocabulary. 


. 6d. 
6d. 


Six short pays in easy French, for second-year pupils, suitable for acting 
or reading. There are three fairy-stories, two scenes from modern French life, 
and an episode of the Revolution. 


SENSIM 
A Systematic Course in Latin Unseens. 


By R. D. WormMaLpD, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Worcester. 
Two Books. Book I, 1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. 6d. 

A progressive selection of interesting passages, arranged under 
syntax heading and annotated. . 


“ The authors are decidedly interesting, for among them are many of whom 
boys at school seldom or never hear, and they offer varicty in a field in which 
the choice is apt to be narrow."—The Times Educational Supplement. 


A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By C. B. Tuurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, 
Kilburn Grammar School. 
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due to increased facilities in communication, and warned 
his audience that this would not automatically imply 
mental or spiritual co-operation. The ultimate question, 
“ What’s the meaning of Life ?’’ could be answered only 
with a sense of religious values, and if our economic forces 
were to be used for good, attempts must be made to find a 
satisfactory solution. This could ultimately be found in 


Telephonic 


H EADS of schools are frequent sufferers from the 
interview by telephone, a method of composition 
which no resourceful journalist ever neglects. It gives 
him such good stuffing for his articles, and enables him to 
quote some well-known names in corroboration of his 
own private opinions. The method is this. Ring up Dr. 
Hardoff Heering, call his attention to an obscure news 
item in your newspaper, or to some other recent publi- 
cation, and ask his opinion of it. Both questions and 
answers are inaudible; so you fling at him several sen- 
tences[beginning, ‘‘Am I not right in believing . . .?”’ 
or “‘ I suppose you willagreethat . . .?”’ or“ Itis commonly 
held in the teaching profession, is it not ...?” If he 
gives, or appears to give, no firmer denial than, ‘‘ I’m 
not sure about that,” you set it down, with copious em- 
bellishment, as Dr. Hardoff Heering’s considered opinion. 

The following is a transcript of a telephonic interview 
with a famous member of the profession, and of the 
resultant paragraph. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE Daily Query (ringing up): 
Is that the Headmaster of Dotheboys Hall ? 

Mr. SQUEERS: Speakin’. 
: I am addressing Dr. Squeers ? 
S. : Ci Mr.” 


the relation of teacher to pupil—the most effective relation 
in the world. 

Miss Morison (Francis Holland School, Graham Street), 
in a graceful speech, gave the thanks of the whole Conference 
to all those who, by speech, by sermon, by provision for 
our intellectual and material needs, had made our Fifty- 
sixth Conference one of the most memorable. 


Interviews 


D. Q.: Oh, yes: Mr. Squeers, I am speaking for the 
Daily Query here. 

S.: Lady Vere de Vere ?—Yes; you want to enter 
a—a nephew ? 

D. Q.: No: it’s the Dai-ly Que-ry, Q-U-E-R-Y. 

S.: Well, what d’ye want, whoever ye are ? 

D. Q.: Perhaps, Mr. Squeers, you have seen a new book 
by a Mr. Dickens, in which he gives a very vivid and 
sensational account of your school ? 

S.: What’s that? Accounts of my school? I don't 
publish no accounts 

D. Q.: No, an account—a description of your school 
by Mr. Dickens, a “ best seller.” 

S.: Well, what does Mr. Higgins sell ? 

D. Q.: Oh, you think it’s a sell? Well, of course, we 
can’t vouch for his accuracy. But there are a few questions 
I should like to ask you about co-education. I want to 
know if, in your opinion, boys, when educated along with 
girls, can be managed with greater ease ? 

S.: Ease? there ain’t much time for ease; and I’ve 
no truck at all with gels 

D. Q.: I see (as he takes down notes), “ time . . . for 
these—but you’ve no luck at all .. . with girls———”’ 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


RANSFER of, or PARTNERSHIP with a view to succession in, 

a successful Boarding and Day School for Girls on the South- 

West Coast. About 60 pupils. Gross Receipts, over £4,000. Good 
Profit. Price, £2,400 or pro rata.—No. 5,982. 


“TRANSFER of Day School for Girls up to 15 years of age on the 

Northumberland Coast. About 50 pupils. Premises to be let 
at about £65 per annum, or sold. Gross Receipts, about £1,100. 
GHA, Capitation Fee. Furniture and Fixtures at a valuation. 
— No. 5,992. 


ARTNERSHIP in Girls’ School on the South Coast. About 

40 girls, nearly all boarders. Boarding fees, 120 guineas per 

annum, Leasehold Premises. Half Share in Goodwill, Furniture, 
Equipment, etc., £1,750.—No. 5,994. 


T RANsF ER of old-established Boarding School for Girls on the 

Kent Coast. About 30 pupils. Fees, from roo guineas. Good 
opening for taking day pupils. Goodwill, One Term’s Fees. Premises 
on long lease to be taken over. Principal wishes to retire.—No. 6,255. 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of old-established Boarding and Day School for Girls 

in the Home Counties. About 70 pupils, half boarders. ard- 

ing Fees, £150 p.a. Freehold property; can be rented. Excellent 
opening for qualified lady. Price by arrangement.—No. 6,261. 


RANSFER of Connexion in Country Town in Sussex. 50 pupils, 

mainly Day Girls. Day Fees, 5 to 8 guineas a term. Gross 

Receipts (1929), £1,530. Good Profit. Present premises not available. 
For Goodwill, One Term’s Fees.—No. 6,257. 


RANSFER of large Day School for Girls, of the High School 
type, in Southern Suburb of London. Over 160 pupils, including 

a few boarders. Day Fees, from 3% to 8} guineas per term. 
Premises part freehold and part leasehold; the whole can be rented. 
Gross Receipts average £4,000 p.a. Goodwill, One Term’s Fees. 
Furniture at a valuation. Purchase money by instalments.—No. 6,256. 


RANSFER of an old-established, but small Day School for Girls 
and little Boys in a Southern Suburb of London. 
Fees, 4, 5, and 6 guineas a term, according to age. 
modation for nearly 100 pupils. Principal wishes to retire after many 
years’ work. Goodwill, £400. Furniture at a valuation.—No. 6.262. 


pupils. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 14 


SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 


In the SEPTEMBER, 1930, ISSUE of 


“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD,” 


as in previous years, will appear Classified Lists of Awards of Entrance and 
University Scholarships made during the Session at individual Schools. 


LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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THE 


LEAGUE OF NATION 


MAP OF 
THE WORLD 


Edited by GEORGE PHILIP, F.R.G.S., 
and produced under the auspices of the 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


A WONDERFUL WORK 


Acclaimed by the Educational Press and leading 
education experts as the best means of imparting 
knowledge of the ideals and activities of the League. 


It is undoubtedly the most effective medium for an 
intelligent study of post-war problems, and supplies an 
indispensable aid to Teachers who are endeavouring to 
encourage among their pupils interest in the work of 
the League and a thorough understanding of its aims. 


Obtainable in three forms: As a large complete map, 
size 85 by 74 in., a smaller (3-sheet) map of 85 by 55 in., 
and a Hand Map of Europe, size 48 by 37 in. 


Detailed Prospectus on application. 


Book I. 


Book II. 
Book III. 


| | PROGRESSIVE STUDIES IN 


GEOGRAPHY 


For use in conjunction with 
THE HUMAN GEOGRAPHIES 
(SECONDARY SERIES) 


By 
H. SANKEY, M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.G.S., and 
EDGAR A. MERRETT, M.Sc. (Lond.), F.G.S., 
Geography Masters, Watford Grammar School. 


A series of three books designed to provide precisely 
the kind of help required by the pupil in pursuing the 
subject set for study. 

Covering Local Geography, the principles underlying 


map construction, and the British Isles. 
Paper covers, 9d. ; Limp cloth, 18. 


The Atlantic Hemisphere. 


ar ovo: Paper Covers, 10d.; Limp cloth, 
8. ld. 


Euro- Asia. 


Crown 8vo. 


In preparation. — 


Specimen free on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council: 
Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C. 


Principal : 
Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.Hist.S. 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 
take place March 28-31, 1931, on the results 
of which Scholarships from £31-£70 and Exhibitions 
will be awarded vacancies will be assigned. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 
Fees.— Residence, £90 a year; 
88 guineas a year. 
For further particulars apply to THE SECRETARY— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 
E NTRANCE Scholarships. An 


for Scholarships opta to boys under 15 on May 1, 
Smith Scholarship of £50, and 
unior Platt Scholarships equal in value 
to the tuition fee (at present £50). Assistance, by 
partial remission of Tuition Fees, may be given at 
the discretion of the Governors to Scholars and other 
showing e in cases where need of such 
assistance exists. Application should be made at 
the time of entry. Further particulars may be had 
from the HEADMASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


Tuition from 


ISHOP’S STORTFORD 
COLLEGE. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION.—An EXAMINATION is held 
annually in June, when SCHOLARSHIPS, EX- 
HIBITIONS, and BURSARIES, from 
£50-£10 are offered.—Apply to the H ter, 
Mr. F. S. Youno, M.A. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N Examination will be held on 
June 8 and 4, 1980, to elect to EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from {£80 to 
£45 a year. Full particulars on application to the 
HEADMASTER. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL 


Six Scholarships and Exhibitions 
will be offered for competition on June 17 and 
18, 1930. Candidates for Scholarships must be under 
14 on June 1. 
Further information from TRE HEADMASTER, The 
School House, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held during 

the first week each July, for the awarding 

of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships, 

value £60 downwards, open to boys under 14 on 

June 1 previous. Boys under 15 on the same date 

may compete for one of the Scholarships, but a higher 

standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


HE TEACHER AS CITIZEN.— 


The views of Sir JoHN ADAMS will be found 
in the December, 1929, issue. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 


alipa ee MOT £00 to 20 TE on fale ae 
une 6 and 7, 1930. Age limit, 14$ years on July 1 
930. Special Exhibitions each term for sons of 
clergy.— Apply, P. BOLTON, M.A., Headmaster. 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibitions (value £80 to 
£30 a year) will be held in June. 1930. Applica- 
tions for entrance forms and particulars should 
be made before May 12 to the SECRETARY, 
Denstone College, Staffs. 
ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 
[FARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 
CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Eram- 
inations for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in e 
and Manufacturing Works are held annually in 
APRIL. For culars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 
66 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Sx Scholarships will be offered in 
October. Full details from the Headmaster, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


GREENWAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Tiverton, Devon 

N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships will be held at the School on 


July 18 and 19, 1930. Full particulars from the 
SECRETARY. 


Continued on page 566 
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S.: What’s that ? 

D. Q.: Now, I take it, Mr. Squeers, I might say that 
the appetites of girls could be restrained without more 
difficulty than those of boys ? 

S (Bored) : Can’t ’ardly ’ear ye, but I daresay ye’re 
right. 

D.Q.: Thank you. And would you advocate the use of 
the cane for both sexes ? 

S.: Cane for sickness ? Good ’eavens ! 

D. Q.: For sixes and sevens ? I see; you find it most 
beneficial in the kindergarten department. Now, the only 
girl mentioned by Mr. Dickens—— 

S.: “ Dickens?” I’ll Dickens you 

VOICE OF OPERATOR: Will you have another three 
minutes ? 

S.: Not mooch ! (Rings off). 


Daily Query, February 6. 

The question of co-education has been much before the 
public of late, due to the recent decision of the Bittleston 
Town Council to have both sexes taught together. 

A correspondent of the Daily Query yesterday called 
upon the well-known educationist, Mr. Wackford Squeers, 
of whose famous academy in Yorkshire so glowing an 
account was recently given by that brilliant publicist, Mr. 
Charles Dickens. Asked whether he thought boys more 
manageable in association with girls, Mr. Squeers replied 
humorously that he had always been unlucky with girls 
(though possessed of a wife who is also a capital house- 
keeper). He thinks, however, that the development of girls, 
as exemplified by his own daughter, is quicker than that of 
boys, and, therefore, they tend to be precocious in their 
affections. 

It will be remembered that a completely new dietary, 
advocated by a high medical authority, has been adopted 
at Dotheboys Hall. ‘‘ The chief difference,” Mr. Squeers 
explained, ‘“ between the two sexes is in their appetites. 


On the excellent fare provided it needs a whole meal of 
brimstone and treacle to assauge the voracious hunger of 
the boys, due to the invigorating Yorkshire air. With girls 
an administration of brimstone alone is found to suffice.” 
Mr. Squeers is of opinion that the rod is a wholesome 
means of correction for both sexes, especially in their tender 
years, but he admitted that his own son and daughter 
were exceptions. As for the latter, Mr. Dickens had cer- 
tainly not overdrawn her charts; in fact, Mr. Squeers is 
Satisfied that “ Nicholas Nickleby ’’ contains a very fair 
and impartial account of his pedagogic establishment. 

G. K. 


The Postgraduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva, 
has issued in pamphlet form its programme for 1930-31. 
+ s + 


The President of the Board of Education has reconstituted 
the Adult Education Committee with Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B., as Chairman. 


+ + s 


In the May issue of The Nelsonian, the organ of Messrs. 
THomas NELSON & Sons, LTD., the announcement is made of 
the early publication of Book D of the Foundations of History 
Series. Books C and D of this series are adapted to the needs of 
lower classes of senior schools. 

s + + 


EXAMINATIONS INQUIRY.—The Committee of the New 
Education Fellowship, which is making an inquiry into exami- 
nations, will welcome suggestions from any readers of this 
Journal. Replies to the following questions should be addressed 
to the Hon. Secretary, Examinations Enquiry Committee, New 
Education Fellowship, 11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1; 
(a) What is your estimate of the place and influence of ex- 
aminations in the educational system? (b) Have you any 
proposals to make for an alteration in the character or admini- 
stration of existing examinations or for a limitation in their 
number or influence ? 


la A ee A SSS Or Sr rr SSS SSS SS SS 


| SUMMER S 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 22). 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical); practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloq classes) ; exercises 
in grammar translation (oral and 


language. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION.— 
History of French literature: explications of 
modern French writers : introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French socialand politicallife. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 

Section B.—GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE.—Phonetics : practice in speak- 

g; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 

German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. ; BOTH COURSES. 
12 weeks 230 frs. 180 frs 350 

8 p» 200 ,, 160 ,, 800 ,, 

6 90 170 99 120 oe 250 iT) 

4 4, 150 ,, 110 ,, 220 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 

SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 

DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French lan , literature, 
conversation, and history, is arranged at 
“Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes ” fo: 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from th 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université dt 
Strasbourg, France. 


CHOOLS and Vacation Courses 


See also pages 507, 563, and 564 


The English Folk Dance Society 


Founded by CECIL J. SHARP 


DANCING IN THE PARKS: 
Saturday, July 12th, Hyde Park, at 3 p.m. 
(Children), and 7 p.m. (Adults). 


Wednesday, July 16th, Hampetead Heath, 
at 8.15 p.m. (Adults). 


SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL at Malvern 
(Worcestershire) from AUGUsT 2nd-16th inclusive. 


Autumn Term begins October 6th. 
Particulars can be obtained from: 
THE SECRETARY, 
English Folk Dance Society, 
Cecil Sharp House, 
Regent's Park Road, N.W. 1 


ACATION COURSE in HANDI- 
CRAFTS 
July 30th to August 14th 

INTENSIVE STUDY OF HANDICRAFTS IN 

the well-equipped workshops of Craft House, 2 North 

Grove, Highgate, N. 6. Work conducted on the lines 

required by the National Froebel Union Teachers’ 

Handwork Diploma, adapted to individual require- 
ments. 


Prospectus on application to Principals, WINIFRED 
E. HARRISON and M. AGNES TAYLOR. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


AN interesting account of the work, 


past and present, of the College appeared 
in the January issue. 


ld 
UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 
Cours spécia de fran udiants 
Etrangers pendant l'année E cr pendant les 
Ve Cours t théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 


tique, langue, littérature, civilisation, et commerce 
français quement conçus et organisés. 
Diplômes.: 


Sports. 
Pour ements, s'adresser au Secrétaire: 
P. Martenot, 42 rue de Metz, Dijon, France. 


University of Besançon 


HOLIDAY COURSE 
(From July ist to October 30th) 


I. Lectures on Literature, History, Geo- 
graphy, and France of to-day. 

2. Conversation, Phonetics, Grammar, 
and Composition. 

3. Excursions in very picturesque sur- 
roundings and visits to places of 
interest. 

4. Casino, Tennis, and Boating. 


For detailed syllabus apply to M. le Professeur 
Lours VILLAT, D.Litt., Directeur des Cours, Faculté 
des Lettres, 30 rue Mégevand. 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES Volumes for 
1899 to 1907 in Publisher’s Binding. 
What offere ? 


Address Ne. 11,680 c/o Mr. William Rice, 
Broadway, E.C. 4 
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UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


(Switzerland) 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


French Language and Literature 


TWO INDEPENDENT SERIES OF THREE WEEKS EACH 
July 14th-August Ist; August 4th-22nd 


Lectures on Modern and Contemporary Writers, on 
History, Language and Phonetics—Practica] and 
Phonetic Classes. Excursions. 


For particulars apply to SECRETARIAT de la faculté des 
Lettres, Ancienne Académie, Lausanne. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL 


Holiday Course for Music Teachers 


will be held in MANCHESTER from 
July 28 to August 2 (inclusive), 
(under the direction of Miss HILDA CoLLEns, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.). 
An informal Reception will be held at 3.30 p.m. on July 28, after which there will 
be tea and a short programme of music. 
LECTURERS : 
Mr. STEWART MACPHERSON, F.R.A.M. 
Five Lecture- Recitals upon Pages in the Story of Music’s Growth. Three Lectures 
upon ‘‘ Foundations—-The bases of Sound Music-Teaching.”’ 
Dr. WALTER CARROLL 
One Demonstration-Lesson upon ‘‘ Class-Singing.”’ 
Mr. FREDERICK MOORE, F.R.A.M. 
Two Demonstration-Lectures upon ‘ Pianoforte Teaching.” 
(b) Interpretation. 
Miss HILDA COLLENS 
Two Lectures upon ‘“ Correlation in Music Teaching.” 
In addition to the daily Lectures, four Class Lessons in Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
will be held, conducted by Miss GWENDOLINE HO Lt, L.R.A.M. 


Syllabus and all further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Miss IDA CARROLL, 260 Deansgate, Manchester. 


A Whole World of 


Id @ A S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
° ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 

looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


(a) Technique ; 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


OOOSOS OO OS SOOSSSOHOOHSO SOHO SOOSSSSOSSE 
COLO OS OSSOOHOSOHSHOOHHOOHOOHOHOOOHHOSOOOOOOOD 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 


0000000078 COS OCCOCOOS 


Wanted. “The Journal of Education” for 1920 
and 1923, single parts or bound volumes. 


Wanted. N.U.T. Codes. 1893-1899, 1905, 1906, 
1910, 1911. 


For Sale. Many “Out of print” numbers of 
“The School World” and other educational papers. 


Mr. JOHN DAVIS, 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


For the latest announcements of 


MESSRS. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 
see pages 509, 510, and 511. 
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Gin fe 


The Ideal Adhesive 


KEEP IT ON YOUR DESK ! 


REQUISITION 


GRIP-FIX 


For clean, economical, and satisfactory 
work in your Handcraft Sessions. 


Send for particulars of special and 
interesting method for using ‘‘ Grip-fix ” 
for covering large surfaces. It is par- 
ticularly economical—uses the minimum 
of adhesive—gives perfect results—no 
air bubbles, lumps, or smeared edges. 


Packed in a convenient 
aluminium pot with brush 
inside—always clean to 
handle. 
1/6 


9d. 1/- 
Sold by all Stationers and 
Photographic Dealers. 


oO 
Manufacturers : 


V. K. ROTARY CO. LTD., Grove Park, London, 


(J-E.) 


If you need 


BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EXAMINATION, 


Write to 


J. POOLE & Co. 


86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, 


for a Quotation before 
— trying elsewhere. — 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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Varia 


The second issue of the Journal of the Dalcroze Society 
(Incorporated) contains the first of three articles by M. Emile 
Jaques-Dalcroze, in which he explains the Dalcroze method 
of eurhythmics. 

+ s s 

Messrs. W. HEFFER & Sons, LTD., have issued a Select List 
of Dictionaries which covers all the better-known European 
languages, as well as many other tongues not so widely used. 
The volumes range from pocket editions up to encyclopaedias. 

+ $ s 


The annual meeting of the Welsh School of Social Service at 
Llandrindod this year will discuss ‘‘ Wales in relation to Small 
Nationalities.” Educationists from Central Europe and Denmark 
are expected to be present. 

s s $ 

At their annual reunion this year the old students of University 
College, Aberystwyth, decided to found a memorial to the 
late Prof. Marshall—' Jimmy Marshall ” as he was affectionately 
known—in the form of a prize or scholarship in Greek. 

s s s 


Merionethshire stands by far highest of Welsh Education 
Authorities in the rate of pupils in secondary schools per 1,000 
of population: its rate is 26.5; Cardiganshire comes next with 
19.1 ; Swansea County Borough stands lowest with 10.4. 

+ + s 


The Professional Classes Aid Council, 251 Brompton Road, 
London, S.W. 3, has issued an earnest appeal for subscriptions 
to enable it to continue its excellent work in alleviating distress 
of professional men and their dependants. 

+ s s 

Reorganisation in Newport ‘Mon.’ is meeting with opposition, 
and there has been a strike of school children in one area where 
objection is raised to conveyance. But the Chairman of the 
Newport Education Committee has been doing some straight 
talking. At the last meeting of the Committee he advised those 
parents who had any regard for their children “ not to be stam- 
peded by two or three fools.” 


A reorganization scheme adopted by the Cardiganshire 
Education Committee has been held up on the recommendation 
of a sub-committee that the scheme be not proceeded with 
unless higher grants are forthcoming from the Board of 
Education. 


+ + a 


Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, have in the press 
a volume entitled “ Language Teaching and Learning with 
Gramophone and Radio,” by Thomas Beach, B.Com. (London). 
The author has made use of the gramophone in learning modern 
languages for over a quarter of a century, and has experimented 
with radio receiving sets in the class-room. 
$ $ $ 


The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 41 East 
Fifty-Seventh Street, New York, announces a new book, 
“ Children at the Crossroads,” by Agnes E. Benedict. This 
book contains nine narratives based upon case records of rural 
visiting teachers, with chapters of interpretative discussion. 
Seven drawings by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge illustrate the stories. 

+ + $ 

Last session, the Rhondda Education Authority attempted 
to reduce the salaries of the instructors in its evening schools, 
and a strike resulted which not even the tactful intervention of 
the Secretary of the Welsh Department of the Board of Education 
availed to bring to an end. Now the Education Committee has 
invited the instructors to a conference and there are hopes of a 


wise settlement. 
+ $ s 


The Manchester Municipal College of Technology has 
announced that a Hmited number of Research Scholarships in 
Technology (each of a value not exceeding £100) will be awarded 
in July, 1930. These scholarships are tenable during the 
academic year 1930-1931 in the Manchester Municipal College 
of Technology (Faculty of Technology in the University of 
Manchester). Applications must be received on or before 
June 27, 1930. Forms of application and all information may 
be obtained by written application to the Registrar of the College. 


PENSIONS—continued. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS—continued. 


‘OMTESSE DE BALINCOURT, 


14 Rue DAUMIER, Paris—XvVIe, receives 

eee. guests. Private house near Bois de Boulogne. 

bus, trams, river-steamers. Running water. 

bath. French conversation. Good l amiy cooking, 
Board : 40 francs daily, or partial board 

TOURAINE 

RENCH Lady (well recommended) 

takes PAYING GUESTS. French home life. 

Good cuisine. Terms moderate. Good French con- 

versation. Historical district. R 

Tonoa for Foreigners.—COISNEAU, 1 

ours. 


Diploma 
rue Grécourt, 


RITTANY 


courses for 
ers during session.— Madame 
oao 55 rue anl Bar, Rennes. 


———— oe ee a 


| FOR SALE; | 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS, 
PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 


OR SALE.—Flourishing Boarding 
and Day School for Boys in the Home 
Counties. Recognized by the Board of Education ; 
90 boarders and 50 day hag cecal gross ee over 
£8, 000, net profit over be. excellent premises 
in large grounds, would be let on lease at a fair 
rental, and £5,000 accepted for goodwill, furniture, 
and equipment. For further particulars appl 
T 4908, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY aca conor er 
Agents, 61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


k Replies to these E EE PP IE shouid 
be addres “ No. ——, c/o Mr. William Rice, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4.” Each must 
contain sufficient loose sane to cover a roses 
on to advertiser. Post cards will NOT be sent 
on, 


PREMISES 


WANTED 


i 7 EST Sussex Coast.—Large house 
or school premises, with or without good- 
rouo immediately for Girls’ School ar 85 
pale S Within 1 mile of the sea; 2-3 acres.— 
Address No. 11,690 x. 


| COACHING | 


Correspondence Lessons, &c. 


ISS C. JEANS, for many years 
Senior Modern e Mistress in the 


MATHEMATICS 


H ELP given to teachers or students. 
Full solutions of problems to Matric Stan- 


dard at 6d. each.—R. ROBERTS, B.Sc., Elmleigh,” 


Buxton, Derbyshire. 


POSTAL TERM 
EXAMINATIONS 


| GCHOOLS examined by experi- 
Questions set 


enced teacher. 
on each school’s work. Mark Lists. 
Report. Moderate terms.—E. ROBIN- 
SON, 28 Mayfield Road, Sanderstead, 
Surrey. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 


VACATION COURSE in Educa- 


tion will be held from August 1 to August 28, 
1980. It is open to both men and women, and is 
not confined to members of the University. 
Graduates with seven years’ efficient and full-time 
service as teachers in approved schools may be 
admitted to the Examinations for the University 
Diploma in Education without further residence. 
Apply to THE DIRECTOR oF TRAINING, 15 Norham 
ens, Oxford. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The following Corses will be va s 
Foyiial Tealing witout feed apparatus. (8) toe 
a 
teachers in Senior Schoolsof all t ze oe 
Institutes. Separate classes be held for men 


women. 

A handbook containing full particulars of the 
Courses may Ke obiainea grane on 4 alr pe gai ras 
EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES 


(FRANCE). 
FRENCH COURSES 


1. HOLIDAY COURSES at SAINT-SERVAN: 
SUR-MER, near St. MALO, from Jury 17 to 
AUGUST 81. 

2. During the scholastic year at RENNES (Faculté 
des Lettres), from NOVEMBER 8 to JUNR 16. 


an Gisiare, géographie, inettutioas françaises, 


Diplômes spéciaux de langue et de littérature 


A for to M. Lom, Professeur 
au he Bh byes car ee 


françaises, Doctorat. 


/ poe pg 
a agg / Sa Og aeii 
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The First School Examination: 
Teachers’ Views on Subjects 
and Syllabuses 


VIII.—GEOGRAPHY 


By E..tis W. HEATON, B.Sc., Headmaster of Tynemouth 
Municipal High School. 


HE other day I picked up by chance a London 
University calendar for 1894-5. There were in it two sets 
of Matriculation papers. No paper in geography was set ; 
the only recognition of the subject was in the history paper 
—‘* English history and the geography relating thereto.” 
This is a fair indication of the position geography held in 
the school curriculum about forty years ago. I can remember 
as a prefect being asked by the headmaster to examine 
the whole school in geography. - Of course, some schools 
took the subject seriously even so long ago, and the Royal 
Geographical Society sought to encourage them by offering 
medals to the best candidates in the “Locals.” I recently 
saw two medals won by a friend of mine in the junior and 
senior ‘‘ Locals ’’ of 1884 and 1885. It is some measure of 
progress in our subject that in last year’s School Certificate 
Examinations sixty-six per cent of the candidates took 
geography. 

Another interesting fact revealed by the London calendar 
of 1895, is that seven of the examiners for Matriculation 
were Fellows of the Royal Society, and two held the 
degree of D.Litt. ! The British Academy did not then exist. 
Did these great men succeed in coming down to the level 


of the average boy of 16 ?—if, indeed, the average boy 
attempted the London Matriculation in those days. I 


seem to recollect that apart from a few brilliant boys, the 


candidates were usually 17 and even 18-——an age approxi- 
mating to that at which our pupils to-day take the Higher 
Certificate. It was not long before the claims of geography 
were recognized by its inclusion as a separate subject in 
the London Matriculation Examination, for in 1903 I 
presented twenty-four candidates in the new subject from 
my own school. 

The year 1887 was a red-letter year in the history of 
geography. Mr. (now Sir) Halford Mackinder began his 
fruitful work at Oxford, following on a valuable report on 
‘“ Geography in Schools,” issued by the Royal Geographical 
Society. By 1893 the Geographical Association had been 
formed as the outcome of an informal conference started 
by Mr. B. B. Dickinson, then of Rugby School, and this 
vear President of the Association he founded. Within two 
years there was a Geographical Section of the British 
Association. 

Some schools affected to despise geography as scarcely fit 
to raise its head amongst the well-established subjects of 
the traditional Curriculum—classics, mathematics, languages 
and history. Even science had to fight for its place, and 
was facetiously referred to as ‘‘ stinks.” One of the reasons 
for the neglect of geography was not far to seek; there 
were no open (or close) scholarships in it at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The Act of 1902 gave a great impetus to secondary 
education in England by converting the existing higher 
grade schools into secondary schools, by reviving many of 
the old grammar schools and by stimulating the foundation 
of county and secondary schools. Secondary education 
became national. Geography came into its own with the 
founding of these new schools. As they have sent to the 
university only one tenth of their pupils, these schools have 
been free to develop new subjects. Of these, geography is 
of special value for the great majority of the pupils, and the 
subject has found a place in the curriculum laid down by 
the Board of Education. Then again, the fact that it can 
count as one of the five subjects required for Matriculation 
has greatly helped to foster its study at a reasonably high 
level. 

The possibility of honours degrees in geography has 
given the subject still more prestige and led even the 
public schools to take it up with zest and, of course, to do 
it well when once they have admitted it. Marlborough and 
Harrow have led the way in recent years. The growth of 
interest in our subject is reflected in the establishment of 
schools of geography in all our universities,—created not 
only to spread a knowledge of the subject in all its aspects, 
but also to train teachers competent to deal with it. 

Geography was given a scientific turn in the early days 
of reform, largely because the teaching of elementary 
science was being pushed forward with vigour just at this 
time. It was Mackinder and Herbertson, who, by their 
great work at Oxford, broadened the outlook of teachers 
and started the teaching of geography on sound compre- 
hensive lines. The idea of natural regions, put forward by 
Herbertson in 1905, has been generally adopted and not 
seriously modified. Dr. Fleure, Prof. Lyde, and Mr. Fair- 
grieve have worthily carried forward the ideas of Mackinder 
and Herbertson, and done invaluable work in correcting 
the over-emphasis being laid on the scientific side of the 
subject, by giving due weight to the humanistic side. 
The schools owe them a great debt, and I can speak frankly 
because I took up the scientific aspect with great zest (as 
became one trained as a geologist) about the year Igol. 

Mr. Coxhead (in the fifth article of this series, May, 
1930), Speaks of the change of emphasis in history teaching; 
in geography, the change has been no less marked. Geog- 
raphy has become a new and living subject, and we have 
moved away from the over-emphasis on its scientific 
aspects, so common in the early years of this century. We 
are beginning to see clearly and finally that geography 
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belongs both to the sciences and the humanities and, more 
than any other subject in the school curriculum, is a link 
between the two sides of educational training. It deals 
with physical conditions and the varied human response 
to these conditions. As Mr. Coates, of the Selly Oak Col- 
leges, speaking of the two sides of the subject, said a few 
weeks ago: ‘‘a bird flying on both wings moves straight 
to its goal; on one wing only it limps round in a circle.”’ 

Geography is now included in all the syllabuses for the 
First School Examination, and there is a general corres- 
pondence in them all. Each demands a detailed study of 
the British Isles, and an outline study of the world as a 
whole. Some specify that certain regions should be studied 
in fair detail, for example, Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board require Western Europe and the Mediterranean ; 
Cambridge, one continent ; London, revision with special 
reference to the British Empire; Oxford, two continents, 
of which Europe or North America or Asia must be one. 
One naturally expects that North America, India, the 
Mediterranean, and Western Europe will receive more 
attention than Greenland, Peru, Tibet or the Sahara, and 
every sound geographer insists on the elementary world- 
view which is demanded in all the syllabuses. It is from 
such a view that the principles of geography, the grammar 
of the subject, can be arrived at. Oxford and Cambridge 
recognize the two aspects of geography by putting it in 
groups I and 3 (or A and C); the Northern Joint Board 
confines it to group 1, whilst the Durham Examinations 
Board restricts it to group 3. (Durham, however, is 
the only syllabus which allows it to stand alone and qualify 
a candidate for a pass in group C.). Our hope is that all 
the examining bodies will give it a place in both groups. 
If it is good enough to count as one of the five subjects 
required for Matriculation, it is surely inconsistent to deny 
it the right to stand alone in group I or group 3. 

When School Certificate Examinations were first set up, 
there was great confusion and considerable hardship in the 
fact that the Matriculation qualification of one examining 
body did not cover the requirements of other universities ; 
there was no equivalence and interchangeability of cer- 
tificates for Matriculation purposes. This has now largely 
been remedied ; “‘ the jungle of uncorrelated examinations ”’ 
spoken of by Mr. Cary Gilson has almost been cleared, 
though some anomalies still exist and ought to be removed. 
The central Examination Council with its panel of 
investigators, is the body to do this. 

The work of the panel of investigators has helped to 
standardise the subject at a level not too high or too low, 
and so to set an attainable and reasonable goal to aim at. 
This in itself is wise and helps to sustain a good tone in 
the work of schools. A good syllabus is an ideal to work 
towards; a good examination tests the knowledge, the 
intelligence, and the powers of expression of the can- 
didates. 

One danger, to which all educationists are becoming 
alert, is lest examinations should dominate the curriculum 
and lead to the casting of pupils into one mould. That 
danger exists apart from examinations and is inherent in 
our class-system of teaching. Few teachers would seek to 
abolish examinations altogether, and even they have failed 
to offer a substitute, as Mr. Bailey has pointed out. But 
the teaching should never be bounded by the syllabus. 

An excellent way of securing a reasonable syllabus and 
fair tests, is to set up ad hoc committees of teachers and 
examiners. The Durham Examinations Board goesso far as 
to invite all the teachers whose pupils have taken the exam- 
ination to an annual conference for the frank discussion 
of the papers and syllabuses, and gives the conference 
the power to elect the teacher members of the standing 
committees set up for each subject. Given such co-operation 
and external examiners who know the average boy, the 
examination stimulates the teacher to look at the subject 
from other view-points than the one he has adopted as his 
own. As I have already hinted, an agreed syliabus has 
practically been reached. When we get it in both groups 
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I and 3, geography teachers will be fairly satisfied. 
It will be good for those who take it in group 1 to do the 
scientific work that is necessary; it will be equally good 
for those who take it in group 3 torecognise the human 
aspects of the subject. 

The examination syllabus is logical in arrangement ; the 
teacher’s syllabus, on the other hand, must be psychological, 
adapted at each stage to the growth of the pupils’ intel- 
lectual powers. The teacher will not work steadily through 
the printed syllabus from A to Z, as the text books are 
tempted to do. For example, geographical grammar, like 
Latin grammar, should be administered in small doses just 
when and where it is valuable to elucidate the subject in 
hand, and only at the stage when the pupils’ training in 
elementary science is adequate for them to grasp it. The 
content of the subject is so rich that there is a tendency to 
overload the ship. This makes it really urgent, as my 
friend Mr. Warrington is never tired of pointing out, that 
teachers and examiners should not only agree upon the 
syllabus, but on its interpretation also. 

There is one section of the geography course which 
cannot find a direct place in the examination paper, but 
which is nevertheless essential if geographical teaching 
is to be real and not merely the “ learning of signs on a 
map.” This is the out-of-doors contact with local geog- 
raphy which gives concreteness and reality to all the sym- 
bols used, trains pupils in the use of elementary statistics, 
and helps them to see some of their limitations. Best of 
all, perhaps, it is valuable because it helps to bring out a 
unity of all the inter-related facts—physical features, 
climate, vegetation, farming of many types, industries, 
social life and movement. And this idea of unity is funda- 
mental to every “ natural region ” the pupil will be called 
upon to study in the larger world beyond his personal ken. 
Such a study helps the pupil to see that the geography of a 
region is an evolution: in England, for example, through 
British, Roman, mediaeval, pre-industrial and modern 
stages. 

The British Isles is a larger unity made up of local units, 
each with its own characteristics and all inter-connected 
in the national life like the organs of the human body. 
Then the British Isles is seen as a unit of Europe and 
Europe itself as one of the six continents; eventually, the 
whole round world is grasped as an “infinite diversity 
bound together in an inescapable unity.” In this way, by 
comparison and contract, and classification of regional 
types, a synoptic view, however elementary, can be attained 
—analysis and synthesis giving, as Fairgrieve has insisted, 
“a growing consciousness that things fit together,” and 
at the same time securing that ‘‘ the mind of the pupil is 
not a lumber room—but a library.’’ Only thus can teachers 
(and examiners) avoid the danger of the unreality of 
statistics, of ‘‘ being satisfied with symbols on a map instead 
of grasping the realities they stand for,’’ and avoid that 
other snare, excessive interest in geographical curiosities, 
which side-tracks the pupil from the main line of his 
studies. 

The examiner need not cudgel his brains for questions 
never asked before ; he can judge the answers to a straight- 
forward question by the richness of their content and the 
grasp of the subject they show ; many will be mediocre, the 
few will be distinctive. It is essential that he should get 
rid of the idea that the bulk of our candidates are going on 
to the university. The fact that the certificate counts for 
Matriculation helps to foster this illusion. The importance 
of the average boy is apt to be overlooked, and it is for him 
(and his sister), that the First School Examination has been 
set'up. The headmaster of a well-known public school 
recently told me that only the backward boys in his school 
took geography, and they did remarkably well in it. He 
wished to infer (playfully, I think), that the subject was 
scarcely big enough for the best boys; I drew another in- 
ference, equally valid—that here was one subject of 
sufficient interest to rouse even the dull boy to enthusiasm 
and mental effort. The fact that 66 per cent of School 
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Certificates candidates take the subject is sufficient 
for me. Moreover, we sometimes forget that the average 
age of the candidates in boys’ schools is barely 16; the A 
forms pass it at 15 plus, the B forms at 16 plus. The great 
majority of them are not academically-minded, albeit they 
are generally thoughtful and practical. 

It is really difficult to go on framing straightforward 
questions year after year on the same syllabus without 
tempting teachers (who are just as frail as examiners) to 
prepare ‘‘ model answers,” that can be memorized for the 
day, quickly forgotten, and, be it noted, easily detected by 
the examiners. The remedy is to change the examiners 
every few years. It should not be felt necessary to set 
questions that are in the nature of traps to the unwary, or 
to introduce unusual technical terms or geographical 
curiosities, however interesting they may be. 

The question of a practical test is a difficult one. The 
teachers themselves are divided on the point. At the stage 
of the First Examination, the number of candidates alone 
suffices to make it practically a physical impossibility. It 
might be possible in the smaller groups like Durham and 
Bristol, and the experiment is well worth trying out, 
though it would be unwise to make it compulsory. And, if 


not taken by all, there would be a danger of departing 
from a standard of equivalence which is applicable to all. 
It is, on the whole, better to confine such a test to 
the Higher Certificate Examination, where geography is 
taken as a principal subject, and to make it adequate in 
standard. 

Geography has come to stay and take its place in the 
curriculum as an instrument of education; headmasters 
are beginning as a whole to recognize that its content is 
adequate as a mental training for the best brains; the 
universities should now do their duty and provide open 
scholarships in this as in other subjects of the school 
curriculum. Geography, like science as defined by Dr. 
Singer, is a method and not a collection of facts. It has 
a distinct point of view and uses its own ‘‘ frame of refer- 
ence.” Its great value in the curriculum is that it is a 
synthetic subject, gathering up facts of different kinds, 
scientific and humanistic, and grouping them into a unity. 
The First School Examination has done much to raise the 
prestige of the subject, to stimulate sound teaching, and to 
create a demand for first-rate teachers of the subject and 
so, indirectly, to secure that the new schools of geography 
at the universities shall be alive and vigorous. 


The Teaching of Modern Languages and the School Certificate 
Examinations 
IV.—THE MIDDLE SCHOOL (continued from May) 


By SyDNEY W. WELLS, B.A., Senior German Master, Minchenden Secondary School, N. 14. 


TRANSLATION 


HE use of translation from German or French into 

English I hold to be pernicious, and never give it 
at this stage except as detention punishment: a disciplinary 
measure and not a linguistic one. Should it be found to 
be necessary to insist on it, the extracts for translation 
should be varied and interesting, and quite short, and a 
correct rendering hazarded (I use the word advisedly) 
by the teacher in class, when he should take the opportunity 
of criticizing more or less severely the more general mistakes 
made by the pupils. Translation from English into the 
foreign language I hold to be unsound at this stage, and 
only give it in German, in which the training has for time- 
table reasons to be more intensive, and even then only 
occasionally. The importance of doing this orally is to 
be stressed, for this relieves the pressure of marking—- 
exercises done in exercise books to be forgotten almost as 
soon as done are a mere waste of time. Passages done 
previously can easily be tested by asking here and there 
for renderings of odd sentences or merely phrases or even 
words. Even the day after a passage has been done at 
home, the pupils, if not prepared for a test, would be, 
generally speaking, at sea if asked to shut their exercise 
books and to do the thing orally from memory. Series 
of test sentences on some given grammatical point, and 
occasionally a miscellaneous collection, should be given. 


GRAMMAR 


It used to be the fashion to divide grammar into accidence 
and syntax, but nowadays a much more sensible view 
has been taken of it, and the two are considered inseparable. 
A properly arranged and clearly paragraphed grammar is 
indispensable, for this is the stage when a serious attack 
is made upon the structure or mechanism of the language. 
But let us take the thing the right way up. It was to me 
frankly astonishing to find on page 139 of the ‘‘ Memorandum 
on the Teaching of Modern Languages,” drawn up by the 
Assistant Masters’ Association, the statement: ‘‘ Experience 
shows that a great number of pupils can grasp the meaning of 
a principle only after seeing it exemplified in concrete 
examples.” Passing over the fact that “ exemplified in 


any principle except through the manifestation of it in 
concrete examples ? It almost sounds like Dr. Ahn waking 
from the dead in order to indulge in some mild doubts 
about the sofndness of his method of bygone times! 
Once you have shown the pupil the sentences : “ Der Vogel 
ist auf dem Dache,”’ and: ‘ Der Vogel fliegt auf das Dach,” 
then it is possible and logical to deduce from those sentences 
that certain prepositions take the dative or accusative 
according to whether there is motion or absence of motion ; 
but certainly not before. I should not hesitate to give a 
complete list of such prepositions when only a few had 
previously been seen in actual examples : but let the pupils 
see the language first and then learn the principle for their 
future guidance. A common mistake formerly made 
by direct methodists, as I have said before, was to push 
this idea too far, to wait for every little grammatical point 
before noting it, and so they lost the valuable aid of 
association, which alone enables the pupil to get 
order out of chaos in the short time at his disposal. 
Unless each little bit of grammar is put into its proper 
class, and this class is occasionally studied as a whole and 
driven home by practice, the bits will lose their force. 
It is a question of mnemonics. *“ L'unité fait la force,” 
as the Belgians say. 

Practising the grammar any other way than in the 
language itself is in my view illogical and bad. Grammar 
teaching must be direct, and here I profoundly disagree 
with Dr. Spencer, except when he attacks those “ poor 
bastard forms ” (‘‘Modern Languages,” April, 1929) like: 
“ (Whom) Venez-vous de voir?” I regret to notice these 
advocated in the A.M.A. Memorandum referred to 
above, and the foregoing example is taken from that 
work. The best work for middle schools for teaching 
French grammar that I know is that by J. Poole, 
“ Grammaire française élémentaire ” (Arnold). The classifi- 
cation is excellent, the explanation in French is clear and 
concise, the work is not crammed with superfluous matter, 
and it is supplemented by well-chosen exercises. I have 
used it successfully and know no other to come near it. 
Other all-French grammars are those by Berthon, “ 


sram- 
maire française” (Dent), and Kirkman, “ Grammaire 


concrete examples ” is bad, is it possible to understand | française ” (Black), The former is too didactic, the chapter 
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on the subjunctive being particularly vague and foggy, 
and the book does not appreciate sufficiently the peculiar 
difficulties of the English boy. I used this, but was always 
dissatisfied : to use a colloquialism, I could not “ get it 
across ” the pupils and they were discouraged by it. 
Kirkman’s work strikes me as being too full of unnecessary 
details. In German a complete but not overcrowded 
classified grammar written in German has been appended 
to my “ Einführung ins Deutsche,” and it is sufficient to 
carry the pupil throughout the whole course up to the 
School Certificate examination. 

In this work I have tried to give for the first time a 
clearly arranged summary in simple German of the essentials 
of German grammar, throwing overboard much of the 
pedantic twaddle formerly choking up the student’s path 
to progress, and substituting much that is essential in 
modern colloquial German. To give a case in point: all 
Germans say nowadays ‘ Zweieinhalb Stunde” for 
“‘ drittehalb Stunde.” I have looked in vain for such an 
expression in other grammars and even in large dictionaries 
like Fliigel and Muret-Sanders. I have tried, too, to deal 
in a simple and business-like manner with German 
declensions, reducing them to four, and have introduced 
for the first time the numerical reference to the declension 
of the nouns in the vocabulary instead of giving the 
genitive singular and nominative plural. In this work and 
the work destined to follow it, ‘‘ Ein deutsches Aufsatzbuch ”’ 
(Harrap), I have given a number of direct grammar 
exercises based on this summary. 

The pupil’s note-book must be in constant use. It should 
not become a drudgery, but the pupil should be encouraged 
to put down in properly tabulated order the various con- 
structions or forms that he has already had explained 
that strike him as being particularly illustrative. Constant 
repetition is necessary to form a linguistic habit. And for 
this purpose I cannot too strongly recommend the Grammar 
Cahiers for French and German published by Messrs. 
Hachette & Co. These may or may not be used with the 
grammars also published by Hachette. Both grammars are 
clearly and concisely arranged on a middle-index system 
which makes reference delightfully easy: an important 
point, for that means that reference is made much more 
frequently, with greater profit in proportion. Both works, 
too, contain all the essential grammar and none of the 
superfluous, all neatly set out and explained in simple 
language without any didactic dissertations or crowds of 
footnotes and exceptions. It is to be hoped that Messrs. 
Lister and Cardwell, the authors, will shortly publish 
suitable exercises for use with the above grammars. The 
Cahiers are arranged on the same middle-index basis, and 
the blank pages are to be filled in with examples of the 
various grammatical forms culled by the pupil from his 
own reading, to correspond with the grammatical explana- 
tion given on the corresponding page of the grammar. They 
are a useful aid to method in that they train the pupils 
to a well-ordered and constant checking up of his gram- 
matical matter, and it is this that is so important in the 
mastery of any language. 

Let me utter one word of warning, however; these 
grammar exercises usually require one of a given number 
of grammatical forms to be fitted into sentences otherwise 
complete. This, of course, enables us to keep inside the 
language and to test our Sprachgefiihi—provided we know 
the meaning of the sentence. I have known classes do 
these sentences mechanically, getting some right and 
the rest corrected without knowing the meaning of the 
other words in the sentences. And it is well to do these 
exercises, not only on paper, but orally, followed up with 
the reason why. 


“ Pourquoi dites-vous qui au lieu de que, Marguerite?" 
“ Parce que c'est le sujet du verbe, monsieur.” 

“ De quel verbe ? ” 

“ Du verbe ‘ se trouve,’ monsieur.” 


That, of course, disposes effectively of the argument 
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used by Dr. Spencer that this type of question is done 
largely by guesswork which cannot be detected. An 
excellent aid to method is the use of a series of wall-charts 
(tableaux auxiliaires, or grammatische Hilfstabellen) out- 
lining simply and clearly the main grammatical forms and 
constructions. These should be hung before the pupils 
in the modern-language room, and when the class is doing 
free or prose composition, free consultation of these charts 
should be encouraged. They could be reversed during a 
test, but in my view the constant use of these charts con- 
siderably lessens the need for grammatical tests. They 
also serve as constant reminders for the odd unoccupied 
moments of the class. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
IV.—CLass-BooKS FOR USE IN MIDDLE SCHOOL (continued) 
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Grammar 
FRENCH 


PooLE: Grammaire francaise élémentaire. Clearly written 
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SAXELBY : Mon Livre: Cours Moyen. (Ginn & Co., 2s. 6d.) 

SoORNET and Acatos: Junior French Grammar. (Methuen, 2s.) 

A. H. Wat : French Primer. (Oxford University Press, 3s.) 


A. R. FLORIAN : Elementary French Grammar. (Rivington, 
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GOODRIDGE : A Comprehensive French Grammar. (Oxford 
University Press, 1s.) 

MANSION: A Grammar of Present-day French. (Harrap: 


without exercises, 3s. 6d.) 


with exercises, 4s. 6d. ; 
With exercises and 


BELL: Essentials of French Grammar. 
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BRuCE: Grammaire française. 
exercises, and two complete vocabularies. (Harrap, 4s. 6d.) 

ATKINS: A Skeleton French Grammar. The * irreducible 
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Includes questionnaires and 
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WILLIAMS : Deutsch. A School Certificate course, with trans- 
lation exercises. (Bell, 3s. 6d.) : 

WELLS, SYDNEY W.: Einführung ins Deutsche. Contains 
complete certificate grammar with copious direct exercises. 
(Harrap, 2s. 6d.) 

ATKINS: A Skeleton German Grammar. The irreducible 
minimum. (Blackie, 2s. 6d. With exercises, 3s. 6d.) 
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ton, 2s.) 

McLELLAN: A School Grammar of Modern German. 
bridge University Press, 5s.) 

CARDWELL: A German Grammar, with middle index. An 
ingenious thumb-index in the middle of the book allows immediate 
reference to any required grammatical point. (Hachette, 3s.) 

CURRALL : Introduction to German. (Harrap’s Bilingual Series.) 
(Harrap, ıs.) 

RIPMAN : German Grammar and Word-formation. (Dent, 2s.) 

SECKLER: A Junior German Grammar. (Methuen, 2s. 6d.) 
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WILson: Outlines of German Grammar. The irreducible 
minimum. (Oxford University Press, 2s.) 

Haucu : German Grammar for Beginners. With drill exercises. 
(Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d.) 

BisHop and McKINLay: Deutsche Grammatik. 
German, without exercises. (Harrap, 2s. 6d.) 

FRASER and VAN DER SMISSEN: Modern German Grammar. , 
With conversational exercises and vocabularies. (Harrap, 3s. 6d.) 

Boué : Grammatische Hilfstabellen. A series of eight wall-charts. 
(Didier, 39 francs.) 

SLATER: A Practical German Grammar. (Pitman, 28. 6d.) 


SPANISH 
COESTER : A Practical Spanish Grammar. (Ginn & Co., 4s. 6d.) 
Hits and For : A Practical Spanish Grammar. (Heath & Co.) 
B. SaxNıNn Cano: Elementary Spanish Grammar. (Oxford 
University Press, 5s.) 
BircH: An Elementary Spanish Grammar. 
and vocabularies. (Methuen, 5s.) 


MACDONALD : A Practical Spanish Grammar. (Pitman, 3s. 6d.) 
(To be continued) 


Written in 


With exercises 


Anglo-German School Exchanges 
THE CHATHAM-BREMEN EXPERIMENT 
By G. MacWIitulE, M.A., B.Sc. 


So. June, 1929, the Chatham Junior Technical 
J School has successfully carried out three pupil- 
exchanges with German schools. The first of these was 
organized with the Bremen Realschule-Altstadt and it 
lasted six weeks from June 1. Noteworthy features 
were that the boys lived in each other’s homes and took 
part in the work of each other’s school. The success of 
this first venture encouraged the writer of the article 
to organize an Easter exchange with the Rhineland town 
of Solingen. In this case the English boys stayed a month 
in Solingen, but did not attend school. The Solingen 
boys will spend August in England. The third exchange, 
which has just come to a close, was a repeat of the first 
one with Bremen. 

The German language is taught in the Chatham Junior 
Technical School only to selected boys, but as the course 
lasts but three years, it was felt that only by visits to 
Germany could a lasting knowledge of the language be 
acquired. This desire to make the study of German 
something other than mere grammar grinding has been 
the motive for these exchanges. But, of course, by going 
abroad the boys learn far more than a few hundred extra 
words and phrases. They become acquainted at first 
hand with German life in the home, in the school, and in 
the street. They get to know living people and can study 
their resemblances to and differences from their own 
kith and kin. Myriads of new impressions from all sides 
impinge on their minds and crystallize into true knowledge. 

On June I, 1930, eighteen boys from the Realschule- 
Altstadt landed in Chatham to spend three weeks at 
the Junior Technical School. All the masters report 
that it was a pleasure to teach them, since with their 
five years’ English they understood most of what was said. 
Their fine physique and their perseverance was noted 
by all. The Mayors of Chatham and Rochester enter- 
tained them to tea, the Chatham Rotary Club drove them 
through the finest parts of Kent; everywhere they were 
made welcome, and when the day came for their return 
they had golden opinions of Kentish good nature and 
hospitality. 

The English boys, sixteen in number, crossed with 
their German comrades over to Bremen. During the 
three weeks in England the two sets of boys had in most 
cases become quite close friends, and it was a merry party 
that left Chatham Station on June 20. The journey 
went by way of Dover-Ostend, thence through Belgium 
to Cologne. Here a halt of five hours enabled the boys 


to have a swim in the Rhine baths, and to take a walk | home. They all wished for another week at least. 


through the most interesting parts of the city. Bremen 


was reached just after 6 p.m. on June 21. 

School began on the Monday, and after a hearty welcome 
by the headmaster, staff, and boys, the English guests 
were shown into their classes. Owing to accommodation 
difficulties the sixteen were split up into fours and each 
section was allotted to a different class. Though the 
English boys had had at most less than three years at 
German they profited greatly by their attendance at 
school, especially as the masters were most careful 
with their choice of words and their pronunciation. In 
the homes of course, especially at meal-times, much 
German was learned. The boys, naturally, showed various 
degrees of perseverance in their attempts to speak German, 
but they all understood fairly equally what was explained 
to them. 

Just as the Bremen boys had been given a hearty welcome 
in Chatham, so the English boys likewise enjoyed generous 
hospitality. Sightseeing, though subordinated to the 
more important task of language learning, was not neglected. 
Many factories were visited, including a huge ironworks ; 
a trip round the docks was undertaken; and the North 
German Lloyd invited the boys to inspect its palatial 
offices, where tea was provided. What struck the English 
leader was the encouragement which factory directors 
gave to such exchanges; nearly all of them expressed 
the opinion that by such means international peace could 
best be promoted. During the first week-end the English 
boys, accompanied by their German friends, sampled a 
“ Jugend herberge,” or youths’ hostel. The hostel chosen 
was the one at Syke, some twenty kms. from Bremen. 
Here, amid the tall pine woods which almost surrounded 
the hostel, the boys had a glorious time, far from the mad 
rush of city traffic. Of course came the inevitable ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why can’t we have something like this in England ?”’ 
For living in such hostels isextremely cheap; beds clean and 
fresh (everything in Germany is clean) for 3d. a night, meals 
cost about 6d. to 8d., and though plain are wholesome. 

A special mention must be made of the German Motor 
Club, which drove our boys some forty miles into Olden- 
burg to the shores of a pretty little lake at Zwischenahn. 
Here the Club provided tea and after tea both boating 
and swimming were indulged in. Through the kindness 
of private members of the Club several of the boys were 
taken for a motor-boat trip on the Weser. 

During the last week of the stay in Bremen it was very 


evident that the Chatham boys were in no hurry to come 
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was the best of proofs that the boys were enjoying 
themselves. That the enjoyment was profitable was 
clearly seen by the way they could carry on a simple 
German conversation and describe much of what they 
had seen. In fact, at the farewell ceremony on July 
11, one of the English boys made a little speech in German 
thanking all who had contributed to the happiness of 
their three weeks in Bremen. 


The return fares from Chatham to Bremen worked out 
at {2 os. 8d. third class. Pocket money up to Ios. a week 
or 30s. in all was also part of the expenses, but as most 
boys bought substantial presents out of the money, it can 
scarcely be reckoned as pocket money in the normal 
sense. Hence £3 covered the cost of the whole trip, a 
modest sum for a journey of over 1,000 miles and a three 
week’s stay in one of the finest cities in Germany. 


Biology in Schools up to School Certificate Stage 
II.—THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE COURSE 
By J. W. Stork, M.A., Charterhouse 


| this article the actual work in the laboratory and 

class-room in biology during the two years before the 
School Certificate will be discussed, and little mention 
will be made of that branch of the subject known as field- 
work ; this was dealt with in the previous article. 

It is presumed, that by this time the pupils will have 
learnt the elements of physics and chemistry. Such a 
preparation will greatly assist the teacher of biology, and 
there should always be in every school where biology is 
taught real co-ordination between the teachers of the 
various science subjects; only if there is this “ team- 
work ” will science as a whole flourish. The pupils should, 
at least, have been taught what the term energy means, 
for upon this depends so much of the scheme outlined here. 

The most instructive and interesting way to approach 
real biology is through the human body. By explaining 
to the pupils gradually what happens to the food we eat, 
that difficult part of the subject, respiration can be eluci- 
dated in a clear and easy way. Only if they realize, at an 
early stage, that in respiration kinetic energy is released 
from a store of potential energy in the food they eat, will 
they be able to appreciate the same phenomenon and that 
of photosynthesis in a green plant. It is much easier for 
them to realize that energy is used and required in animals 
than in plants, and the obvious animal to start with is 
man himself. It might be argued that this part of the 
work lacks experiments, but, on the other hand, the beauty 
of it is that so much is obvious in everyday life. There is, 
for example, no necessity to set up an experiment to show 
that heat is evolved, or that a pupil takes in more air 
when he is expending more energy. Naturally, simple 
experiments to prove that carbon dioxide is given out in 
respiration can be done, and it is not difficult to devise 
others to give the reason for this; the foods we eat, such 
as sugar, starch, fats, &c., can be burnt and the evolution 
of carbon dioxide noted. Still another way to make all 
this clear is to compare the processes which end in move- 
ment in the ordinary petrol engine and in the human body. 
Sir Arthur Keith does this very clearly in his book, 
“ Engines of the Human Body.” 

The same processes can be shown to take place in the 
frog; this is by far the best type to use for general verte- 
brate dissection work. Its breathing can be watched, and 
just because this differs from that of mammals does not 
matter in the slightest. As a matter of fact, since this 
animal can, and does, respire cutaneously in addition to 
other ways, it serves the purpose of being able to show 
what is meant by the mere diffusion of gases through a 
surface ; further, with the skin, the properties of a respir- 
atory surface are much more obvious than with the lungs. 
Most examining bodies demand a knowledge of the gross 
anatomy and physiology of the frog, and teachers should 
get their pupils to spend quite a time in observing the 
animals. They should watch them squatting, jumping, 
swimming, and breathing; they will learn a great deal 
more if they are made to find out as much as possible for 
themselves ; it is far from a waste of time, and teaches them 
to observe for themselves in the laboratory and not to 
expect everything to be told them first. They should also 


be taught at an early stage how to make simple outline 
drawings of everything, whether plant or animal. No 
artistic results are ever to be expected, but it is scarcely 
beyond the power of any boy or girl to draw simple out- 
lines; only if this is done will they ever make a really 
close examination of specimens. This is perhaps not so 
important in the case of the frog, but when they come to 
study smaller objects, such as insects and certain plant 
structures, they must be taught to make their drawings 
large and to put in all they can see. 

Dissection of animals by individual pupils is a technique 
that really is not necessary for pupils to learn in a course 
that is intended for general education, and School 
Certificate examining bodies do not expect it of the candi- 
dates. This must be done by the teacher, and the internal 
anatomy demonstrated to the class. They should cer- 
tainly all make drawings of dissections of the frog in order 
to appreciate how the various parts lie in relation to one 
another. 

The question of microscopic work soon arises, as at this 
stage the teacher will want to show the class blood 
corpuscles and the circulation of blood through the web 
of the frog’s foot. The pupils should be taught 
the parts of the microscope, and shown how to use the 
instrument to look at mounted objects, but there is no 
real reason why they should learn anything beyond this. 
If the school possesses a number of microscopes, they 
might learn how to mount simple objects in water, such as 
whole leaves of Elodea or moss, or epidermis of leaf of 
flowering plant (for later work), and at this stage they 
might make unstained smears of blood. But those schools 
which have not enough microscopes, even for work in twos 
or threes, should not think that this part of the work is 
essential. So long as there are two (or three) available, all 
the work for School Certificate can be done through 
demonstrations set up by the teacher; the only disadvan- 
tage they will have is that it will take much longer as it 
is essential that every pupil be shown as much as possible. 

In connexion with the physiology and anatomy of the 
frog, reference will have to be made to the skeleton, but 
all details should be studied on some available mammal, 
such as rabbit, dog, or even man; luckily, most examining 
bodies specify this in their syllabuses. 

When the class has obtained an outline of vertebrate 
physiology and understands that the word respiration 
signifies more than merely the outward expression of 
inspiration and expiration, as seen in mammals, the ques- 
tion of whether this is the same in all living organisms 
arises. The processes in fish and insects can be mentioned 
here, and then experiments on respiration in plants should 
be set up. Such experiments should, in all cases, be ex- 
amined by the pupils, and drawn, before their significance 
is explained by the teacher. It is in these small ways that 
biology is made a really educational subject. I am not 
advocating purely heuristic teaching, but I do suggest 
that boys and girls should attempt to find out a certain 
amount for themselves. 

Photosynthesis follows quite naturally from this, and 
pupils will then learn where this supply of energy comes 
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from of which the living organisms use so much. The 
absorption of water and mineral salts, soils, transpiration, 
the storage of organic food and perennation, all naturally 
follow, and as many experiments should be shown to the 
class as possible. Specimens, such as bulbs, corms, tubers, 
should all be handled and drawn by the pupils themselves. 
During this work it is important for the teacher to realize 
that he (or she) is giving a course in biology, and not in 
pure botany ; frequent reference should be made to similar 
phenomena which occur in the animal world, for example, 
the action of enzymes and translocation of food material 
in plants can easily be compared to digestion and absorp- 
tion in animals, and the storage of organic food in plants 
either to the preparation for hibernation (as in frog) or to 
the yolk of eggs. Naturally these similarities must not be 
carried too far, but they help in revision and in keeping 
the whole subject before the pupils, and not allowing it 
to become too specialized. 

As little plant morphology as possible should be intro- 
duced, and never, at this stage, should any minute anatomy, 
such as that of stems or roots, be taught; all the subjects 
mentioned can be understood without it. Also, as many 
references as possible should be made to agricultural and 
horticultural methods ; in this way the botanical part of 
the work will be made much more interesting as the pupils 
will themselves realize that they are learning facts which 
will be of some general use to them. I suggest that the 
study of flowers be left out of the botanical side now, as I 
believe that it is far better to tackle the question of sex in 
its truer light in animals, and then return to the more 
complicated method in the flowering plants; the old- 
fashioned way of starting with pollination and then lead- 
ing on to animals has very little to commend itself. If the 
boys or girls proceeded to take the Higher Certificate in 
biology they would only have to relearn a good deal of 
what they were bound to be taught in order to make it 
simple and intelligible, and, if this was the only biology 
they did, they might get a false idea of the real sexual 
processes in connexion with flowers. 

By this time, the pupils will have realized that organisms 
are made up of cells, and, perhaps, have realized that some 
organisms consist of one cell only. It is, in a way, a com- 
plete break in the subject to study Amoeba next, but if 
biology is started in the way here suggested this break 
must come somewhere. 

There is one point which is most important in con- 
nexion with Amoeba and Hydra which the teacher should 
remember, and that is that no boy or girl should ever be 


given a lecture on these (or, in theory, on any other types) 


unless he (or she) is first shown the live individuals under 
the microscope. In the case of Amoeba it is difficult 
enough to describe exactly what it looks like, and it is quite 
impossible for the pupils to get a picture of it in their minds 
from a description. Living specimens must be shown to the 
class, and the pupils should make drawings for themselves. 

After Amoeba, Hydra should follow, and, since it is a 
form which is visible to the naked eye, the pupils should 
be encouraged to look through jars containing water- 
weeds for them; this, of course, may not be possible in 
town schools, but in rural schools they should, further, be 
encouraged to bring in weeds for themselves. A teacher 
will find that quite 50 per cent of the class will spend much 
of their leisure time doing this as Hydra is undoubtedly, 
by its beauty under the microscope, an animal which appeals 
to them probably more than any other they study. That 
is one good reason for regarding it as an important type, 
but it is not the only one. It is a form upon which lecture 
“ facts ” can be easily put to the test of experiment; for 
example, the animals, if starved for a day or two, will 
readily feed on daphnids, and they will shoot out their 
nematocyst threads if treated with 5 per cent salt solution, 
or a weak solution of methylene blue to which has been 
added a trace of acetic acid. Pupils of this age can do 
such experiments for themselves, for they do not require 
any elaborate technique if microscopes are available. 


Further, if they find and keep some specimens of their own, | 
they will soon pick out different stages in the somersault- 
ing and looping movements. Hydra is also an excellent 
type from the theoretical point of view; it is here that 
differentiation of tissues can be studied in a multicellular 
organism and their specialization in function involving 
division of labour. Various forms of reproduction 
are present, and sexual reproduction is introduced 
in a most simple manner. Stages of development of the 
zygote can be explained, and a definite example is ob- 
tained of storage of organic food in the female cell; the 
fact that a resting stage in the life-history of the partially 
developed embryo occurs, affords an excellent comparison 
with the seed of a flowering plant. 

If earthworms are included in the syllabus, they should 
now be studied. In a course of general education of this 
kind, besides their economic value to the agriculturist, 
which should have been mentioned before, the only other 
important biological phenomenon which they show is that- 
of segmentation. They provide an excellent starting-point 
for a study of this phenomenon, but there is certainly no 
necessity to burden the pupils with other unnecessary 
morpholical details. 

Many of the School Certificate syllabuses contain a 
number of insect types, but it is a debatable question how 
much of this group should be taught at this stage. If 
insects are to be done at all thoroughly—but never 
more than external features and _life-histories at 
this stage—it is necessary to start with some large 
insect, such as the cockroach, as only then will the 
pupils get a proper understanding of the structure of a 
typical insect’s body; it is impossible for them to start 
their entomology with the study of the external features 
of such small, though economic, insects as the fly or 
mosquito. Naturally, there is a great deal to be said 
from the economic point of view for the inclusion of de- 
finite members of this group, and the only real objection 
is the time-factor. The question can only really be settled 
in individual schools or by the requirements of the exam- 
ination taken. 

There is, perhaps, just one other consideration, and that 
may be said to be psychological. However keen the 
teacher may be on entomology, no pupil under his charge 
can really be made into an entomologist ; I said a good deal 
about natural history in my last article, but I am sure 
that my points about making naturalists of boys or girls 
are more significant in connexion with entomology than 
any other branch of the subject. Some boys are extremely 
keen on this part, and it is very much to their advantage 
that insects should be studied properly in their general 
biology course. Now, presuming that this group is con- 
sidered, after a study of the external features of the cock- 
roach, the most suitable types to follow are: butterfly or 
moth (especially for metamorphosis and life-history), fiy 
and mosquito (in connexion with their economic im- 
portance), and bee or wasp (as an example of a social 
insect). In each case the pupils should make careful draw- 
ings for themselves of the actual imagines and other 
stages with the aid of lenses, and they should watch live 
specimens where possible. The teacher should, in the case 
of the fly, mosquito, and butterfly, provide facilities for 
any of the class to breed these insects if they wish to do so. 

Quite enough animal types will now have been studied ; 
it is essential that their number be reduced to the minimum 
so long as most of the chief biological principles are brought 
out. In no circumstances should the pupils be burdened 
with any useless types. In some of the syllabuses a fish 
is mentioned, but this is undoubtedly only of importance 
because it has gills and a different blood system from a 
terrestrial vertebrate; it could quite easily have been 
mentioned earlier, and need not rank as a special type. 

Flowers and the various processes connected with them 
have still to be mentioned. Here, again, it is essential that 
only a few be studied; amongst the regular flowers it is 
quite possible to find examples, such as the primrose and 
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stitchwort, showing adaptations for cross-pollination, and 
so there is no necessity to burden the pupils’ minds with the 
structure of Leguminoseae, Labiatae, or other zygomorphic 
fiowers. It is common knowledge that girls enjoy this part 
of the work much more than boys, and there is no reason 
at all why the average boy should have more than necessary 
thrust upon him in a course of this nature. Four or five 
examples of fruits will suffice to show the morphological 
meaning of the term, and the same number of examples 
will introduce him to the study of the dispersal of fruits 
and seeds. The real interest in fruits is undoubtedly their 
morphological relation to the parts of the flowers which 
produced them, and that is pure botany and not biology ! 
In connexion with seeds and germination the important 
points are, first, the storage of food for the embryo, and 
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thus the economic importance of seeds to man; and secondly, 
the conditions for germination rather than the different 
methods of germination. 

In conclusion, every course in general biology should 
contain some mention of the history of the subject. The 
pupils should certainly have heard of Harvey, Pasteur, 
and Darwin, to mention only three. The work of Harvey 
would most conveniently be introduced in connexion 
with the earlier physiology, and that of Pasteur and Darwin 
should demonstrate to the pupils how the foundations of 
much of our present knowledge were laid. The idea 
of evolution should underlie the whole teaching, and in 
the life of Darwin they will at least grasp the meaning 
of the word and realize on what evidences the theory is 
based 


The Specialists 
By Dan McCourt 


HERE are all the well-known signs and portents 
visible to the trained or even to the untrained eye. 
The head is flustered; he is walking up and down the 
school, sending a boy here and another there, and then 
calling them back before they have gone a dozen yards ; 
looking at registers and then dropping them to attend to 
something else; making anxious inquiries as to whether 
books are marked and records and syllabuses entered up 
to date, and all present and correct. In short, it is a clear 
case of what soldiers used to term “ wind up.” And the 
reason ? But possibly, perspicacious reader, you will have 
already guessed it. There is an inspector in the building. 

I manage to retain some vestiges of my habitual calm 
even in the face of this alarming occurrence, and in due 
course the great man enters my class-room, anxiously 
shepherded by the head, who, while H. M. I. is doing a 
little towards earning his salary, hovers nervously in the 
background, giving a passably good imitation of how a 
prisoner charged with murder may be imagined to com- 
port himself while the jury are absent considering their 
verdict. 

But I know my man and I know how to deal with him. 
This is Mr. A, and his speciality is geography. He breathes 
geography, talks geography, lives geography. His whole 
world consists of geography. It is the life-blood of his 
heart and the essence of his being. 

He glances perfunctorily through the English, mathe- 
matics, science, and other exercise books ; but his mind is 
far away; he has no interest in these things. But when 
he comes to the exercise books dealing with his own 
darling subject his whole demeanour changes; his eyes 
light up; he becomes all alive in a moment. He eagerly 
turns over the pages of the exercise books and avidly 
scans the notes and sketch-maps. Then he turns to the 
class and commences to ride his favourite hobby. As he 
himself does most of the talking, there is very little damage 
done; and so he discourses learnedly and at considerable 
length on trade winds, monsoons, climatic regions, rain- 
falls, isotherms and isobars; all the while being blissfully 
unconscious that the children to whom he is speaking 
scarcely know the difference between an isobar and a bar 
of chocolate. 

Having finished his discourse he turns to me. “I am 
glad to see, Mr. Jones,” says he, “ that your geography 
note-books are kept so nicely and that you apparently 
take such a deep interest in the subject. There is no study 
so profitable in after-life. I think it is a most fascinating 
science. By the way, what is your favourite subject, 
Mr. Jones ? ” 

“ Well, Mr. A, I am rather more interested in geography 
than in any other subject. In fact at the present moment 
I am planning a tour to Egypt during next summer holiday 
in order to ascertain the time of occurrence and the dura- 
tion of the sand-storms which occasionally afflict that 
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region. While there, too, I propose to conduct some inde- 
pendent investigations into the rise and fall of the Nile.” 
He positively beams on me, and for a moment or so I 
am afraid he is going to kiss me, but happily for both of 
us he thinks better of it and departs, well satisfied. 
It’s wonderful what a college education can do for one. 
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Once again appear the well-known signs and tokens. 
The atmosphere becomes electric; the ordinary hum of 
school work takes on a sharper, fuller note. The place 
feels as if some one had opened all the windows simul- 
taneously, what time a full gale of wind was blowing out- 
side. And soon appears the storm centre, the head himself. 
He breezes through the room like a typhoon, going he knows 
not whither. Again it is a clear case of “ wind up.” There 
is an inspector in the building. 

Presently the great man walks into my class-room, while 
the head nervously fidgets in the background, giving his 
well-known and lifelike imitation of a cat on hot bricks. 

This inspector is Mr. B, and his speciality is history. He 
glances languidly through the various exercise books 
till he comes to those dealing with his favourite subject and 
there he stops. Nothing else will be spoken of but history 
henceforth and for ever. He puts the class through a 
searching test on the period they have been studying. 
They answer passably well, and then he turns to me and 
compliments me on the well-planned historical time-charts 
which adorn the wall. 

“ That is a very excellent series of time-charts you have 
on the wall, Mr. Jones. I suppose they have been put up 
fairly recently ? ” 

“ Oh yes, Mr. B, we always believe in being up to date. 
Those charts were put up soon after the War: the Boer War, 
that is,” I added, sotto voce. 

“ Yes, it is a very good idea, Mr. Jones. I always think 
that history without dates is like bread without butter, 
or bacon without eggs. By the way, what is your favourite 
subject, Mr. Jones ? ” 

“ Well, Mr. B, I am rather partial to the study of history. 
In fact I go most fine Saturday afternoons to the British 
Museum to study the ancient documents there displayed. 
I think it is best to study and compare the writings of 
contemporary historians in order to arrive at unbiased 
conclusions.” 

“A very sound policy too, Mr. Jones. I wish there were 
more teachers of your way of thinking. Nothing so ennobles 
the mind and broadens the character as a thorough study 
of our rough island story.” 

And so Mr. B departs, well satisfied. 

= k * 

Once more appear the well-known symptoms; the 
humdrum atmosphere of the school is again disturbed by 
a wind from a new and less congenial quarter. Mr. Smith, 
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for example, whose class-room adjoins mine, is taking his 
class out to the playground for physical drill, since that is 
the lesson for this period, according to the time-table. 

Since Mr. Smith, to my certain knowledge, has done no 
physical drill for the past six weeks, I am for the moment 
rather at a loss to account for his sudden access of devotion 
to the time-table. But a little reflection soon solves the 
mystery. There is an inspector in the building. 

Soon the head comes bustling into my room. ‘“ Oh, 
Mr. Jones,” says he, ‘‘ Mr. C has come to pay us a visit. 
See that everything is in order; and by the way, I’m told 
he is very keen on music, so do your best to interest him 
in his favourite subject,” and off he goes to spread the glad 
tidings. 

I make the appropriate preparations to receive Mr. C, 
and in due course the great man walks into my class-room. 
He examines the various exercise books just as perfunctorily 
as his colleagues have done. As he listlessly turns over the 
pages it is easy to see that his mind is far away. At last 
he lays down the book he has been scanning and turns to 
me. 

‘ By the way, Mr. Jones,” he says, ‘‘ I should like to see 
what your class have been doing in music. I suppose they 
are all good sight readers ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. C,” I answer, “ I think I can fairly claim that 
they are rather good at sight reading. You see, I write a 
piece of music on the blackboard every day in order to 
give them practice in reading at sight.” 

“ A very excellent idea, Mr. Jones. There is nothing 
like daily practice to develop their reading powers. And, 
may I ask, do your musical tastes lie in the direction of the 
older classics or of the ultra-modern school ? ” 


“ Well, as a matter of fact my tastes are rather catholic. 
For example, yesterday’s music lesson was the study of a 
sixteenth-century madrigal, while the excerpt you see on 
the blackboard is from the works of a Russian composer 
whose music is considered to be fairly modern.” 


Mr. C adjusts his spectacles and turns to the class. 
“ Now, listen, boys,” says he, “and I shall sing this 
excerpt over for you. Let me see, what is the time signa- 
ture ? Rather an unusual rhythm, is it not ? ” 

“ Yes,” I reply, “it is the opening of the five-four 
movement from Tchaikovski’s ‘Symphonie Pathétique.’ ” 

“ Ah, well, perhaps after all I had better not sing it. I 
think the rhythm would be too involved for the class to 
understand it. I think, Mr. Jones, you are rather too 
ambitious in your choice of excerpts for sight reading. 
What songs have you taught them ? ” 

“ We are studying some of Mendelssohn's ‘ Lieder Ohne 
Wort ’ at present.”’ 

“ Ah, very good ; very good indeed!” Then turning to 
the class he asks: ‘‘ What do the words ‘ Lieder Ohne 
Wort’ mean ? ” | | 

“ Please, sir, songs without tunes,” answers a boy brightly. 

Mr. C. asks no more questions, and soon afterwards takes 
his departure. 

i & s s 

Then there is another inspector, Mr. D., whose speciality 
is mathematics. He is rather more difficult to deal with, 
since it is always hard to pose as a specialist when one’s 
alleged speciality happens to be an exact science. 

Likewise with Mr. E., whose speciality is drawing. When 
Mr. E. visits us I am always a finished artist: finished, that 
is, in more senses than one. 

& s & 


In the hurly-burly of school work and in the attempt 
to teach, or rather to impart a smattering of the multi- 
plicity of non-related subjects which cumbers the curriculum, 
one has to walk right carefully if one would avoid the 
numerous pitfalls which lie in wait for the unwary. 


There was, for example, another occasion when the head 
bustled into my room. He was in an even greater state of 


trepidation than usual, and as usual it did not take me 
long to divine the cause. There was an inspector in the 
building. 

“ Listen, Mr. Jones,” said the head, ‘‘ the new chief 
inspector is just coming over from the girls’ department. 
I don’t know what he’s like, but for goodness sake see that 
everything is all right when he comes.” 


In due course the great man walked into my class-room, 
and after exchanging greetings questioned the class on 
various matters. I listened with all my ears but failed to 
detect any bias in him in favour of any particular subject. 


“ Now what on earth is his particular pet subject ? ” I 
asked myself anxiously. 


I continued to listen to his remarks and questions but 
failed to come any nearer to a solution of the mystery. 

Having finished examining the class, he commenced ta 
look through the exercise books. Not a word did he say as 
he casually turned over the pages of the books. I watched 
his eyes to see if I could gain any clue from them ; but no. 
He maintained an impassivity which would have made an 
Indian brave turn green with envy. History, geography, 
science, nature study, it was all the same. He glanced 
through specimens of all the various exercise books but 
never a word did he say. 


At last he laid down the book he had been glancing 
through, rose and stretched himself, and then turning to 
me said : 

“ And what is your favourite subject, Mr. Jones ? ” 

“ Tight-rope walking,” said I, grimly. 


WE have received from Messrs. T. Murby & Co., 1 Fleet Lane, 
E.C. 4, a copy of their latest Geography and Geology List for 
Schools. The list includes maps, profile sheets, simple geological 
structures, geological models and specimens, specimen cabinets, 
hammers, &c., and books for the school library. 


+ + + 


EDUCATION SCIENCE SECTION, BRITISH AssociaTIon.—The 
Education Science Section meets at Bristol from September 4-9, 
and a very varied programme has been arranged. Lord Eustace 
Percy is President of the Section, but unfortunately, owing to 
his absence in Canada, he will be unable to be present. His 
presidential address, on “ A Policy of Higher Education,” will 
be read for him. l 

The opening papers on September 4 will be on the subject, 
“ The Pre-School Child.” Papers will be given by Miss Margaret 
Drummond, Dr. J. A. Hadfield, and Dr. W. E. Blatz. 

A full morning session is devoted to the curricula of central, 
modern, and senior schools. Mr. W. A. Brockington, C.B.E., 
will open with a general survey, and the different classes of 
central schools will be considered by Mr. J. A. White, Mr. H. T. 
Morgan, and Miss V. E. Carr Gordon respectively. A discussion 
will be opened by Mr. A. H. Russell. 

A full morning session will also be given to the various aspects 
of formal training. A report of a committee on the subject will 
be presented by Dr. C. W. Kimmins. This will be followed by 
four papers on “ Disciplinary Values in Education.” Sir Percy 
Nunn will deal with the conception of mental discipline ; Miss 
H. N. Wodehouse, Prof. F. A. Cavenagh, and Dr. W. J. Sleight 
will follow with other papers. A discussion will be opened by 
Sir Richard Gregory, followed by Mr. A. E. Lynam and the 
Rev. R. S. Trafford. 

Another important subject, “ English and Foreign Ideas on © 
Method of Education in relation to Industry and Commerce,’ 
will occupy the whole of a session. There will be five papers. 
Mr. W. Henderson Pringle and Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., 
will deal with the subject from the commerce side; Dr. W. A. 
Richardson and Miss E. Webb Samuel will give their views from 
the industrial aspect, and Mr. A. Abbott, C.B.E., H.M.I., will 
give a paper weaving the two sides together. An interesting 
discussion is expected to follow. 

Committees will also present reports on Training for Overseas, 
Reproduction and Distribution of Educational and Documentary 
Films, Teaching of General Science in Schools with especial 
Reference to the Teaching of Biology. In the afternoon, visits 
to local schools and special schools are being arranged, and on the 
Saturday a whole day motor trip, including a visit to Dauntsey 
School, West Lavington, and Devizes, is being organized. 
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Age or Merit in Senior Schools 
By W. L. SARGANT, formerly Headmaster of Oakham School and Chairman of the Rutland Education Committee 


HERE exist to-day two rival systems of classification 
in schools. The first, which was everywhere adopted 
at the end of last century, is by attainment; the second, 
which was formerly confined to universities and technical 
colleges, is by age. I shall refer to them as the “ merit ” and 
age systems. The Elizabethan founder, and such a writer 
as Roger Ascham, pictures his school divided into six 
classes, roughly representing the six years of a boy's stay. 
After the necessary grounding in Latin and Greek grammar 
. in the lower school, a boy proceeds to the upper, where 
a course of classical authors is prescribed for the various 
forms, chosen according to the difficulty of their language 
and contents. With this limited curriculum masters soon 
found that it was advantageous to promote a boy as soon 
as he was capable of joining in the work of an advanced 
form. So a healthy spirit of competition was set up, if not 
between boy and boy, at least between boy and bogey. 
Under this influence, forms, instead of being numbered from 
the bottom upwards, were often numbered downwards, 
merit counting for more than years. Be this as it may, an 
elaborate system of promotion by merit became the rule 
in “‘ public ” schools at their reformation in the middle 
of last century. At this time, when mathematics and 
French were better recognized, a system of sets was 
introduced and worked well for subjects studied over a 
long period of years, but it was soon found to be inap- 
plicable to the short courses of science most suitable to 
a general education. The incorporation of such short 
courses in schools where promotion is terminal, and on a 
combined order, taxes the powers of the most skilful 
producer of time-tables, and at the best results in 
compromises, but it works. On the other hand, failure 
to recognize this particular difficulty by classical head- 
masters, hasin the past been the cause of much tribulation 
to the science staff. I think that the history of education 
shows that, while the pious founder, the minister of educa- 
tion, and his officers, the county director, and even the 
headmaster in vacation, dreams of a system ordered by 
years, the human boy repeatedly upsets the best laid 
plans and demands individual consideration, rewards, and 
punishments. He can no less get on without competition 
than his father, and it is better that this should come daily 
as a matter of course, than intensively, in one final exami- 
nation at the end of his school career. 

It is to be noticed that under the merit system a boy 
pursues a path of independent travel in education from his 
earliest years. In the nursery it is a fact of common obser- 
vation that one member of a family is an insatiable reader 
at 6 years of age, while another is halting at 8. So when 
a boy enters his preparatory school he is graded according 


to his attainments, and when he passes to his public school. 


he may enter the lower, middle, or even the upper divi- 
sion. The merit system is characteristically English, 
developed by such working schoolmasters as Temple at 
Rugby and Percival at Clifton. Like English law, it is the 
outcome of cases, yet it does not follow for this reason 
alone that the result is better than some other system 
devised from theoretical considerations. Each move may 
have been the best at the time and yet the goal of perfec- 
tion may have been missed. From time to time it is 
necessary to kick off again. So it must be admitted that, 
under this individualistic system, serious lacunae may 
occur in the knowledge of a fifth-form boy, who may assert 
that he has never “ done ” decimals or learnt the gender 
rules in Latin. 

In striking contrast to what I have called the independent 
travel system in education is the personally conducted 
tour offered to the elementary school child. The age 
system entails his marking time at 8, if he is clever, or 
being moved up too soon if he is dull, and the same thing 
happens at the age of 11. If he is successful in the scholar- 


ship examination at that age, he is transferred to a school 
where he has to absorb a considerable number of new 
subjects in the next four years, On his successful 
absorption of these subjects, as judged by the First 
School Examination, depends his chance of securing a 
good appointment on leaving school. In the result the 
modern secondary school, where most boys leave at 16, is 
becoming technical in character, the work being arranged 
chiefly with a view to this supreme test. Whether this is 
so or not, the sudden change from the restricted syllabus 
of the elementary school to one into which so many new 
subjects are introduced necessitates classification by age 
in the secondary school, regardless of the fact that even 
amongst county scholars some learn far more quickly than 
others, and that over half the school consists of boys of 
much lower mental calibre. As a palliative, a system of 
A and B forms, under which the cleverer boys are 
placed and kept on the A side, is much in vogue. This 
arrangement seems to smack too much of the modern sides 
in their unregenerate days. It is not good for stupid boys 
to be herded together and taught in all probability by the 
less efficient teachers. 

Yet, although this method has the defect of making edu- 
cation discontinuous at the ages of 8 and 11, and of hin- 
dering the progress of the better boys, it has at least one 
advantage. If boys work by years, each subject can be 
taught by a specialist. History and geography will not be 
taught by a form master simply because it eases the time- 
table. It was in fact a subject of remark by inspectors 
twenty years ago that these very subjects were often vastly 
better taught in many provincial secondary schools than 
in some of the best known public schools. On the other 
hand, where the specialist is much in evidence the valuable 
influence of the form master dwindles. 

Now the object of this article is to plead that the merit 
system may be adopted in the new senior schools, at least 
in those districts so sparsely populated that their division 
into “ sides ” is impossible. If the very sane counsel of 
Dr. Norwood—that English be the main subject of book- 
learning in these schools*—be followed,and if a leaving exami- 
nation be avoided, then the senior school can in fact be 
a real continuation of the junior school with no sudden 
break of curriculum. Further, if the age of entry in these 
cases be made to extend over two years instead of one, 
classification by merit can be arranged from the age of 8 
to 15. Such additional subjects as short courses of elemen- 
tary science, and the courses of handwork and practical 
subjects, can easily be arranged within such an organization. 

I have based my argument for the adoption of the merit 
system and a more elastic age-break in country districts 
to secure continuity of learning on experience, but I would 
add three weighty reasons of a more polemical character : 

1. The Act of 1921f, which it is the duty of the Board of 
Education to enforce, expressly states that intelligence as 
well as age is to be taken into consideration in selecting 
children for the senior schools. 

2. Although Sir Percy Nann, who perhaps is apt to 
think in terms of the city school, impressed the Consultative 
Committee by his able advocacy of a clear-cut age-break 
at 11+, that body was constrained to add a saving clause 
in its fifth main conclusion.t This saving clause, inserted 
by its own Committee, is disregarded in the recommendations 
made by the Board of Education.§ 

3. It will be generally admitted that Members of Parlia- 
ment, officers of the Board of Education and the county 
councils, and members of the teaching profession, send 
their own sons, if possible, to schools where the merit 
system is followed. 


e“ The English Tradition of Education,” chap. xil. 
tEducation Acts, 1919 and 1921, S. 2 (1), (a), (il). 
tHadow Report, p. 89. 

$“ The New Prospect in ducation.” 
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English Studies and the Power of Thought 


By MARGARET STEPPAT, M.A., Maria Grey Training College 


T is many years ago, and the little girl had made a 
mistake about handing in a book, or in some other 
way had interfered with that machinery of the school 
which occasionally threatens to overpower in importance 
the studies themselves. ‘‘ But I thought ’’—she began. 
“ You shouldn’t think,” responded the teacher, tartly. 

It is but yesterday, and the same little girl, now definitely 
grey about the temples, heard a master baker rating the 
errand boy who had delivered the loaves in the wrong 
order. ‘‘ But I thought ’—expostulated the boy. “You 
shouldn't think,” replied the baker, sharply. And the 
tart (or perhaps she was only a tired) teacher, and the 
master baker, are neither the first nor the last to use the 
formula. Of course, neither meant just that. They meant, 
that no thinking was to be done except on right lines. 
The little girl and the errand boy had certainly based their 
conduct on some thought. Stay, could there have been 
anything wrong with the clarity of the original instructions ? 
Was it the tired teacher and the tart baker who ought 
to have been told not to think (except on right lines ?) 


If the tired teacher, and the tart baker, and the (now 
definitely) grey little girl, and the errand boy had made 
the acquaintance of Barbara Celarent at school, would 
the troubles have been avoided ? 

Once we should have said “ Yes”; now we Say, just 
as dogmatically, ‘‘ No.” The little girl above mentioned 
learned ‘‘ Euclid ’’ in school (though she did not know 
Euclid was a man, and would have suspected Barbara, 
had she ever heard of her, of being a woman), and the 
function of that study was to train her power of thought. 
The distinction has been offered to other subjects in turn. 
Mathematics has had it; ‘science ’’ has toyed with it; 
grammar held the banner aloft for a long time; then we 
put her out of doors; now she has crept back through 
French windows not wide enough to admit the banner at 
the same time. 

All good teaching, to be sure, requires the-use of the 
intelligence and a certain exercise in thinking. But the 
power of abstract thought involves rather more than this. 
It means the ability to make logical statements and de- 
ductions, to draw inferences, to detect false argument, and 
so on. And since language is the instrument of thought, it 
would seem that through English studies we can best forge 
and temper that instrument effectively—our attainments 
in other languages in school are too slight to allow the 
opportunity. But we cannot arrange a branch of English 
studies called “ Training in Thought ” and give it a place 
in the time table, as we once did for logic, because we know 
now that, for the child, the formulae of thought are as much 
help to the power to think, as an acquaintance with the 
various types of metre is to the power to write noble verse. 

In either case, it is by doing that we learn, and in either 
case we have found that set exercises must often fail of 
effect. Yet teaching that is entirely indirect will not give 
the opportunities desired. We must wait, to some extent, 
on the moment, on the exciting cause. When the spur has 
been given, there are many exercises in English studies, 
which involve abstract thought, and which can yet be 
begun long before the child is supposed to be capable of it. 
One such exercise is the discovery of synonyms, and the 
explanation of words and sentences. The vocabulary of 
young children is restricted, but even among those aged 
not more than nine, there will be some who can give 
“ courage” or “ bravery” for “ valour,” “ seats” for 
“ benches,” ‘‘ brave ” for “ gallant,” “ royal ” for ‘‘ crown- 
ing,” “ stared ” for “ glared,” and so on. (The words are 
taken from Leigh Hunt’s “ Glove and the Lions.”) Phrases 
in the poem that are paraphrased, metaphors that are 
discovered and words that are explained, however haltingly, 
all provide for real thought. These exercises are entirely 


different from mental activity in which the senses help 
to decide or create, and many teachers are anxious to 
foster that on which aesthetic training may be begun. A 
frequent such training in the junior school is the sketching 
in words of mental pictures called up by the poem under 
consideration. There is no reason, however, why the same 
piece of literature should not give help to both kinds of 
mental effort. Some kinds of composition in the lower 
school foster thought, such, for example, as invite the 
discovery of contrasts and comparisons. 


As the pupil advances in the school, his powers and his 
opportunities increase. Many studies in the English lesson 
give him exercise for his reason, for his ability to detect 
and set up analogies, to recognize identical or similar 
relationships, and to imagine constructively in the absence 
of concrete material. We no longer teach grammar for the 
purpose of exercising the reason; we conduct it as an 
investigation into the nature of language and the functions 
of words and their groups. Yet the study gives the oppor- 
tunity. Especially, the working of analysis on modern 
lines (as in Palser and Lewis’s “ Outline Grammar of 
Function’’) involves the recognition of identical relation- 
ships rather than the pigeon-holing of items by a method 
which ought to have been logical, but often ended in guess- 
work. 

As we review the other branches of English study, we 
realize how great is the change which has overtaken them in 
the past twenty years. In almost every case, exercise for 
the imagination and the aesthetic sense has come to be 
regarded as the first consideration, and reasons and intel- 
lectual force have been ousted to a position where they 
depend on chance for help. Yet it is doubtful whether any 
real appreciation can exist where there is not first in- 
tellectual apprehension, or whether imaginative power 
is useful that is not based on a sense of reality. Even 
phantasy must have some relation to probability. 

The handling of a theme in the writing of composition 
is the time-honoured place for causing pupils to initiate; 
develop and carry out a train of thought. That it is nowa- 
days but one form of composition among many is to the 
good ; it would be regrettable if it were to become the 
least important. The debating society, flourishing much 
more in boys’ than girls’ schools, is a valuable help to 
training. The oral composition lesson, a modern lower 
school institution, is directed rather towards training mere 
fluency and straightforward statement. The writing of 
paraphrase is now greatly discredited, probably because 
it was used by lazy teachers to test understanding, whereas 
its best use is to give linguistic mobility, to allow a passage 
that is already understood to be translated from one 
vehicle into another without injury to fitness of expression. 
Précis writing, or summarization, is a similar exercise, 
which is, but ought not to be, called mechanical, for it 
relies on intellectual effort for good execution. 

In the treatment of literature there will be many oppor- 
tunities for training the power to think. Children of no 
more than 12 years, who read a novel, can think out (and 
make a diagram for) the plot. Thought will be involved in 
any discussion on character which goes below the surface, 
and on cause and effect in the interrelations of plot and 
character. Where it is not beyond the understanding of 
the class, the discovery of motive is another such exercise. 

In the drama, where plot and character are less diffusely 
handled, this study is even more fruitful in providing 
scope for thought. Even unliterary members of the class 
will enjoy tracing the succession of incidents which lead 
to the climax, in linking subordinate with principal plot, 
and in finding the diagram which will express these 
relationships. 

In lyric verse we consider that we have the best vehicle 
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for increasing sensitiveness to the appeal of literature. Yet 
here, to discover the mental experience which lies at the 
base of the emotion embodied, and to detect the phases 
through which it passes, is an effort in thought. To express 
these mental experiences in prose, and to try the other 
linguistic work mentioned before, are the correlated 
exercises in English. The recognition of form, the sensi- 
tiveness to appeals to the ear, the eye, the touch ; response 


to that something we call “ imaginative atmosphere ” 
belong rather to the artistic sense. 

No one will use lyric verse, or any other form of literature, 
for disciplining the intellectual powers alone. But teaching 
will be meagre which disregards the fact that true appre- 
ciation cannot be based on movements of the outward 
senses only ; it is an activity which draws on every power 
of the united mind and heart. 


The New Education in Switzerland 


N common with most other pre-War systems, public- 
school education has been subjected to a criticism, 
both from within and without, which has increased in 
intensity during the past ten years. In his recently- 
published defence of public schools, ‘“‘ Eleutheros’’ (or 
the Future of the Public Schools), the Headmaster of 
Stowe has stated and attempted to answer the more 
important of these criticisms. ‘‘ It is more important,” 
he says in the character of Dr. Archdale, ‘‘ than ever it 
was before to have a large class in the community capable 
of seeing the events of to-day against the background of 
all the yesterdays; capable of taking up new knowledge 
and making it part of the general consciousness, of re- 
sisting superstition, mass suggestion and stampeded 
opinion; of taking a wide international point of view on 
public questions.” That the public schools fail to produce 
such a type is a common and increasing criticism of them, 
and the opinion of the public school product which is 
constantly voiced to-day is expressed by “ Mr. Burgess ” 
in the same dialogue. He says that the type is to be 
known by ‘“ good clothes, good manners and a totally 
empty head,” and that the ‘typical public school boy 
is acceptable at a dance and invaluable in a shipwreck, 
but he is no earthly good as an ordinary citizen on ordinary 
occasions.”’ 

That there is much truth in this criticism is now generally 
acknowledged even among public-school masters. Whether 
the traditional public-school machinery can be adapted 
to meet the needs of citizenship of a Georgian and not a 
Victorian age, remains to be seen. In the meantime there 
are attempts being made to meet this need and to pro- 
vide an education free of the acknowledged public-school 
failings. One of the most interesting of these which I 
have encountered is to be found at Alpine College in the 
mountains of French Switzerland. I was sufliciently 
struck by what I saw of it to inquire more closely into 
its methods and achievements. 

It is a new Foundation ; as a College it has only existed 
for two years. Prior to 1928 the nucleus of it had been 
what is usually described as a “ coaching establishment ” 
of limited numbers. It was founded and is directed by 
an ex-officer who had fought through the War and served 
in the political service in the East and is also an Oxford 
honours graduate. His experience, I found, combines 
some fifteen years of schoolmastering and ten of military 
and political service. The point seemed to me to be 
important, since it is evidence of a wider outlook than is 
usual with schoolmasters ; for the average schoolmaster 
to slough the skin of public-school tradition is a painful 
and rare performance. 

The headmaster told me that he was working on cer- 
tain definite principles with the object of producing a type 
of citizen such as that described by ‘‘ Dr. Archdale ”’ 
in Mr. Roxburgh’s book, with the belief that, whatever 
the public schools may do in the future, they are not 
achieving that purpose now. In view of the present 
discussion those principles are interesting. First, he 
believes ‘‘ mass-production,’’ the education of boys in 
companies of twenty to forty, to be the root of most 
educational evil; therefore there is one tutor to every 
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five boys at the College. Secondly, that education should 
imply a gradual growth in self-government; therefore 
the College is administered by a ‘‘ General Committee,” 
two members of which are nominated and six are elected. 
Thirdly, that citizenship in the modern world demands 
a wider horizon than England can give; therefore the 
College is situated in Switzerland and every effort is made 
to keep the boys in touch with continental movements, 
opinion, and points of view. Fourthly, that team-games, 
and all that they entail from an educational point of 
view, are exaggerated in English public schools; there- 
fore college ‘‘ colours’’ are given for ‘‘ any distinguished 
service ” and not only for distinction in sport, and ski-ing 
and climbing are encouraged as educational sports in 
which the team spirit is present but individual initiative 
is essential. 

The result of these principles in practice seems a remark- 
able achievement for so short a time and for numbers 
limited to thirty boys. More than half the boys, and that 
the senior half, come from the greater public schools of 
England, with the consequence that the best elements 
of the public school code of ‘‘ good form ” seem to set 
the tone of the College, whilst the rigidity and insularity 
which too often accompany it tend to disappear in these 
surroundings. There is a spirit of free enquiry and open- 
mindedness in the College which is specially evident in 
the frequent debates which are held, while the electoral 
committee system by which the College appoints its own 
officers and frames its own scanty regulations has created 
a sense of civic responsibility which I have not seen in 
other schools. That success in sport and examinations 
can be combined with so forward a policy of general 
education seems sufficiently proved by the striking lst 
of successes in both these fields. 

This is only one attempt to solve the pressing educational 
problem which “ Dr. Archdale ’’ poses in “ Eleutheros ”’ ; 
but it is evidently a genuine and well-considered attempt 
to educate a ‘‘ citizen of the world.’’ It is too early to 
prophesy how far it will succeed, but it 1s an experiment 
which can hardly fail to interest the many to whom this 
problem seems a burning one. Prof. Bertrand Russell 
has said that ‘‘ education is the key to the new world”; 
here at all events is a rea] attempt to forge the key. 


VISITOR. 


LABOUR MANAGEMENT IN INDUSTRY.—The annual General 
Meeting and Conference of the Institute of Industrial Welfare 
Workers is to be held at Girton College, Cambridge, from Sept. 
26 to 29. The various aspects of labour management in industry 
will be the main subject. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Conference Secretary, 234 Makepeace Mansions, 
Highgate, N. 6. 

e & & 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION SUMMER SCHOOL.—The Nineteen- 
Thirty School for the study of contemporary international 
affairs is to be held at Trinity College, Cambridge from Aug. 30 
to Sept. 5. Prof. Gilbert Murray will give the inaugural address, 
his subject being ‘‘ The Year 1930.” A week-end conference for 
teachers will also be held from Aug. 29 to Sept. I. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, League of 
Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 
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The Log of a Peripatetic 


By “ PENSIONER ” 


HERE comes a time perhaps in the life of a teacher 
when it is good to be a peripatetic, tasting the sweet 
and the sour of a number of schools and resting long no- 
where. After the storm and stress of the early years of 
teaching with the accompanying miseries of nervousness 
and self-consciousness in facing a class, after the years 
of heavy personal academic responsibilities, when one 
was still too near the house to view aright the building, 
one emerges at length into the calmer waters of wisdom, 
as distinct from knowledge, from whence one can philoso- 
phically scan a sick educational institution like Goethe 
did a sick world, and say sotto voce “thou ailest here and 
and here.” 

During the more strenuous years of my teaching career 
I had taught in various types of schools, from a public 
school and a large municipal day school, to a small country 
co-educational grammar school, with boarders and day 
scholars. Personally I must confess to a weakness for the 
last type of school, and it was in the control of two such 
schools that my chief work was done. In passing I should 
like to say that I believe some of the ideals of co-education 
can be best carried out in the family life of the rural mixed 
school, and that it will be an educational disaster for the 
country if these schools are more and more merged into 
larger municipal schools. 

During the last two or three years I have been engaged, 
however, in peripatetic teaching, and have more than 
once had the interesting experience of dashing straight out 
of a taxi-cab into a German class preparing for the Higher 
Certificate at the one end, and a class of infants struggling 
with elementary arithmetic at the other. The experience 
is most enlivening, though the first type is apt to be dis- 
concerting sometimes. Here I make a suggestion, for what 
it is worth, to the peripatetic teacher. If my stay is going 
to extend as long even as a fortnight, and the number of 
classes I have to take is few, I quickly memorize on a 
system of my own the names of the pupils, but for a shorter 
stay I find it simpler and a saving of time to point to indi- 
viduals and ignore names. 

The first school I visited was a county secondary school 
for boys, where, owing to the exigencies of the time-table, 
I was given complete charge of the lowest form in the 
school. They proved an intelligent and, with one exception, 
an amenable set of youngsters. The one exception was 
apparently the “ terror ” of the junior school. I found a 
hurried parental visit the quickest method of restoring him, 
at any rate temporarily, to sanity. At this school I enjoyed 
most the nature rambles with the boys in the beautiful 
and historic surrounding country. By way of a complete 
change, I next gravitated to a large private school for 
girls, where I was responsible for preparing some of the 
senior girls in English. The latter, of course, worked hard, 
as nearly all senior girls do, and did me credit. In this 
school, however, I was not slow to gauge one or two of the 
weaknesses which too often characterize such schools, 
notably a certain narrowness and pettiness of outlook on 
the part of the staff, and a worship of “ minutiae.” I did 
my best to breathe a broader and breezier atmosphere into 
the place, but not, I fear, with much success. Personally 
I would advocate the presence on the staff of all girls’ 
schools of one or two men of wide educational experience 
and a broad outlook on life, and a corresponding arrange- 
ment for boys’ schools. 

My next experience was at a large and famous public 
school for boys, situated ideally in a dreamy, academic, 
medieval town, and for ever associated with the name of a 
famous headmaster. Here I was responsible mainly for 
some of the senior French and German work. I still had a 
lingering idea in my mind that boys at public schools took 
their work very casually, worshipped the god of athletics, 
and were inclined to “rag.” I can only say that I was 
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most agreeably disillusioned. These boys, in the quiet of 
their boarding houses, and with a high standard to retain 
for the school, worked very hard indeed. Some were 
actually taking German as a subsidiary subject in School 
Certificate on one year’s work, most of them on two years’ 
work. I need scarcely say that in the ordinary secondary 
school four years’ course is usually regarded as necessary. 
The social and intellectual recreations of this school reach 
a very high level, but I formed the impression that the 
somewhat isolated life which the boys led in their scattered 
houses was not ideal from the point of view of the school 
as a corporate whole. 

This ideal I thought better realized in a newer public 
school where I taught later. Here the boys, perhaps the 
most delightful boys I encountered, sleep and spend their 
Sundays in houses closely grouped round the main build- 
ings, but all come together for meals, chapel, and lessons. 
In this school the house masters are remunerated adequately 
for the extra burden of the care of their boys, but they have 
none of the problems and profits of the ‘‘ hotel-keeper.’” 

I have recently also taught at two entirely different types 
of school. The first a suburban preparatory school where 
unfortunately the whole of life for the little victims is 
under the shadow of the Common Entrance Examination 
and public school scholarship examinations. While I am 
no advocate for some of the extreme theories of freedom in 
the class-room urged by the new educationists, I must 
candidly admit that most of the subjects which should be 
of special interest to young boys of this age, such as nature 
study, oral French, history rambles, handwork, &c., 
simply don’t exist in most of these schools, because they 
are not required for Common Entrance. Comment is super- 
fluous. Another school I was called to, was a large urban 
municipal mixed school. This is a type of school that 
does not greatly attract me. In the middle and 
lower school I found the children, while superficially smart 
in some ways, lacked depth, and thought a stranger “ fair 
game ” for a while. However, after endeavouring to teach 
them for two or three days on the lines I favour, without 
much approval, I turned volte-face and ground them 
down with endless written work. This produced complete 
peace, but after a week of it, numbers of them entreated me 
to go back to more interesting methods again, which I 
did with a strong proviso. This was a type of school 
also where the children had so many out of school activi- 
ties and engagements that detention was practically 
impossible I fancy this is a difficulty in many large town 
day schools. 

In summing up my impression of these various schools 
I should like to say that to me the most interesting part of 
the work was the talks which I was able to get with indi- 
vidual boys and girls, with the different members of the 
staff, and even with the heads. Of course one has to use 
tact and discretion in these talks, but the point of view of 
an outsider may have a particular value at times in dealing 
with school problems. With regard to the staff, school- 
masters are, I believe, supposed to be proverbially un- 
sociable and absorbed in their own bit of work. I believe, 
from my experience, that nothing is further from the truth. 
With the possible exception of the staff at one private 
school, I have always found members of the staff courteous 
and sociable and most of them keen to discuss matters 
scholastic and general with a new-comer. I have taken 
active part in numbers of heated common-room debates, 
and greatly enjoyed it. Finally, the great charm of peri- 
patetic teaching is that one has practically a free hand for 
the short time. It is the heavy sense of responsibility, 
even if it is only for success in examinations, which weighs 
on the teacher. For any one who loves teaching, peripatetic 
work is a fascinating job in the course of which one makes 
a number of new friends. 
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Topics and Events 


Boy Scouts AND Girt GuipEs.—Mr. Ernest Young, formerly 
Assistant Secretary for Higher Education under the Middlesex 
Education Committee, and well known as one of the authors of 
“The Human Geographies,” has been appointed Education 
Commissioner to the Boy Scouts Association. In this capacity 
he is giving a limited number of lectures, without fee, to local 
branches of the N.U.T., to training colleges and to other educa- 
tional bodies or conferences, on certain educational aspects of 
the Boy Scout and Girl Guide Movements, with special reference 
to the training of character in the re-organized schools for 
senior pupils. 

s a $ 

ABBOTSHOLME REUNION.—‘‘ What is the secret of your boys’ 
astonishing vigour ? ” was the question once put to Dr. Reddie, 
formerly Headmaster of ‘‘ Abbotsholme,’’ the famous pioneer 
school in Derbyshire, which has just held the annual reunion of 
its old boys. ‘‘ Plenty of exercise, cold baths every morning, 
and no sweets,” was said to be his reply. But, whether true or 
not to-day, Abbotsholme holds other distinctions than sweet- 
lessness, for it is probably the only school that is owned and con- 
ducted entirely by its former boys. On the retirement of Dr. 
Cecil Reddie the School automatically closed down, but such 
was the regret felt by its former members that after a lapse 
of only one term the estate was purchased and the School 
reopened by a committee of its old boys. Now, after less than 
three years, it is working at full capacity. Amongst those who 
spent their school days at Abbotsholme are men of such varied 
ty as Mr. Lytton Strachey, the famous writer, and Mr. Gordon 
Selfridge, junior. During the recent reunion the boys turned 
out of the School and camped on a nearby slope, while old boys 
and friends took their places in the dormitories. A performance 
of Galsworthy’s play Strife was given, and a cricket match 
resulted in a win for the old boys. Prof. J. J. Findlay of Man- 
chester University (Chairman of the Council) expressed apprecia- 
tion of the progress which had been effected, and thanked 
those who had made such generous gifts to the school, and 
especially Dr. P. Hall-Smith for his donation of £1,000 for the 
erection of new buildings in memory of his uncle, the late Mr. 
Thomas Wall, founder of the Thomas Wall Trust, who had had 
three nephews and two grand-nephews at the School. 


LocaL EXAMINATIONS IN Music.—The forty-first annual 
meeting of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music was held at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, W. 1., on July 15. The Chairman, 
Colonel Raymond W. ffennell, announced the intention of the 
President, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, all being well, 
to preside at the next annual meeting of the Board in the 
summer of 1931, and referred to the satisfactory lines upon 
which the scale of the Board’s operations has continued, in 
spite of universal bad times, both at home and overseas, men- 
tioning in particular the steady and continuous rise in entries 
for the elocution examinations. He emphasized certain altera- 
tions made in connexion with the syllabus for 1931 for the 
written examinations both in the ‘‘ School ” and Local Centre 
Examinations, and announced the addition of a Preliminary 
Examination in the ‘‘ School” Examinations. In speaking of 
the Board’s work in Australia he referred to the visit to that 
country of Sir Hugh Allen, Director of the Royal College of 
Music, who would take the opportunity of observing the con- 
ditions under which the Board’s work is carried on there and 
also possibly, on his homeward journey, in Canada. In speaking 
on the work of the Board, Dr. John B. McEwen, Principal of 
the Royal Academy of Music, referred to the important place 
taken by the examinations of the Associated Board in the 
educational and the musical life of the country, emphasizing 
more particularly the educational value of the work, the study 
of music being not only a pursuit of a beautiful and expressive 
art, but tending to develop those faculties on which depends 
successful adaptation to the needs and problems of life. He 
outlined the intention of the scheme of study as indicated in the 
examinations of the Associated Board first as providing a 
systematized and graduated series of requirements so arranged 
that candidates will proceed progressively through stages 
differentiated from one another by gradually increasing difficul- 
ties in the problems of musicianship, and secondly, in thus 
progressing, candidates by carefully directed effort will acquire 
the technical efficiency needed for the solution of those problems. 
The number of candidates this year in Great Britain and Ireland 
was 7,722 in the Local Centre Examinations and 43,609 in the 
“ School ” Examinations. 


Correspondence 


CHART ON ENGLISH TEACHING 


I have been preparing for my own use a classification of 
all term3 necessary or useful in the teaching of English, and 
am anxious to hear the opinions, and profit by the criticisms, 
of other English teachers. 

My aim was and is to escape from the flood of text-books 
which everyone deplores, but no one dare condemn. Most 
of the newer books are good, none are entirely satisfactory, and 
all eventually pall on the teacher. Obviously every English 
teacher should be capable of producing his own text-book, and 
most of them apparently do so. Some, however, cannot spare 
the time, and others, I hope, do as I do; change their method 
too frequently for it to crystallize into a text-book. 

There is no golden rule in English teaching, unless it is the 
rule of freshness ; we cannot do more than touch on a fraction 
of all that the word English implies; no one amongst us is sure 
of the relative importance of the different branches we are 
accustomed to teach, and, beyond the elementary stages, there 
is no necessary or pre-ordained sequence. Any lesson may 
develop along lines unforeseen, to the great good of both class 
and teacher, where a rigid adherence to a syllabus would have 
satisfied only the ominous shade of a fantastically misconceived 
inspector. 

However, the teacher and the class do not want to lose them- 
selves in a wood, though it be an enchanted wood. They want 
to be satisfied as to their goal, even though the goal changes, 
and to know what relation any particular diversion bears to 
the whole matter. 

Hence this scheme. 

Originally conceived as an answer to an implied challenge 
to reduce all grammar of the English language to the dimensions 
ofla half-sheet of notepaper, its proper form is that of a horizon- 


tally branching tree. The whole of the terms needed in discussing 
English syntax can be got on a double foolscap sheet. For 
greater facility in use I superimposed a decimal classification 
based on the Dewey system; but this proved so fascinating 
that one or two pupils were in danger of forgetting the pursuit 
of knowledge in their obsession with the manipulation of figures. 
(Of course classification and indexing can form part of a syllabus 
—but that is by the way.) 

From the printer’s point of view the only satisfactory method 
is a straightforward subdivision aided by the use of different type. 
However, before approaching a printer with a view to pub- 
lication, I should be grateful for any assurance that what I am 
attempting would be welcomed. I would willingly accept and 
acknowledge any useful suggestion. 


Sleaford, 
Pill Lane, 
Milford Haven. 


TEACHERS AND PASSPORTS 


Those of your readers who are members of the Royal Society 
of Teachers may be interested to learn that a communication 
has been received from the Chief Passport Officer of the Foreign 
Office stating that the signatures of members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers will be accepted in verification of passport 
declarations. Members who are asked to sign such declarations 
are authorized to do so, adding the number of their Certificate 
of Registration. 

This concession places duly recognized members of the teach- 
ing profession on the same footing in this respect as barristers, 
doctors, and ministers of religion. 


Eric ARNOLD. 


FRANK ROSCOE, 
Secretary, Royal Society of Teachers. 
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IRISH FREE STATE EDUCATION 


In the “ Occasional Notes ” of the July issue, on page 546, the 
following statement is made: “ It seems to be the general opinion 
that the standard of the Leaving Certificate is too high, and 
possibly the new Commission on Secondary Education, which has 
been promised by the Minister, will deal with this criticism.” 


I am altogether unaware of the grounds on which it is stated 
that the Irish Free State Minister for Education has promised a 
Commission on Secondary Education. 


The facts are as follow :—(a) The burden of the presidential 
address delivered by the outgoing President of my Association 
at the public session of our Annual Convention held in Dublin at 
Easter dealt with the necessity for an inquiry into the working 
of the new secondary schools, programme; (b) the private session 
of the Convention unanimously passed a resolution supporting 


the claim made, and the terms of this resolution were conveyed 
to the Minister and to the Press; up to the date of writing this 
letter no official reply of any kind to this demand has been 
received by me; (c) my Association took advantage of the con- 
sideration by Dail Eireann (the Irish Free State House of Commons) 
of the Education Estimates on May 21, to circularize all members 
of the House asking for support for this particular claim, and, 
in fact, the claim was advanced by some members, but, in his 
reply, the Minister made no reference of any kind to the suggested 
inquiry. Lest there should still be any doubt, I may add that I 
listened to the reply as it was being delivered, and later con- 
sulted the official report of the debate. 

Accordingly, I am at a loss to trace the origin of the report 
that the Minister had promised an inquiry. 

T. J. BURKE, 

General Secretary, Association of Secondary Teachers, Ireland. 


Personal Paragraphs 


By the death, on June 28, in his seventy-eighth year, of 
Mr. J. W. Richards, formerly Headmaster of Stoke New- 
ington Grammar School, a crowded and eminently useful 
life has been ended. As a student Mr. Richards graduated 
at London University with honours in English, French, 
and Logic. For a time he studied for the ministry at New 
College, and for law at the Inner Temple, and he attained 
fluency in at least six foreign languages. He began teaching, 
as he ended, as a private tutor. He founded, and was for 
twenty-five years Headmaster of the Stoke Newington 
Grammar School, which, in the dark days before the 
Balfour Education Act of 1902, did excellent work for the 
City of London that he loved so well. This School and the 
Stamford Hill High School for Girls, of which his sister, 
Miss H. M. Richards, was for many years the Principal, 
were in fact two of the best private schools in the North of 
London. In collaboration with Prof. Findlay, and in his 
place during an illness of the latter, he did an immense 
amount of work of great value to schoolmasters in con- 
nexion with founding the Modern Language Holiday 
Association. Before severing his connexion with Stoke 
Newington, Mr. Richards wrote a pamphlet which attracted 
considerable attention in educational circles—an impas- 
sioned plea for the ‘‘ Municipalization of Secondary Educa- 
tion.” For the next thirteen years he served on the staff 
of Manchester Grammar School under Mr. J. L. Paton. 
When already past the age at which schoolmasters are now 
required to retire, he enjoyed a few happy years of full- 
time teaching in the Cotswold country, as Modern Lan- 
guage master under Mr. T. Frazer, Headmaster of Ciren- 
cester Grammar School, where Hammond first played 
cricket. Mr. Richards’s declining years were spent, within 
easy reach of London, in contented and studious retirement 
amid the amenities of Woodford where, relieved of the 
burden of large classes, he became absorbed in the kind 
of work into which as a young man he had plunged with 
such enthusiasm. Far from being exclusively a scholar— 
and he was a remarkable linguist—he was a man of many 
and varied pursuits. He played cricket with zest until 
more than middle-aged. He frequently visited the nearer 
European countries, including Sweden, and spent many 
holidays in France and Germany. He was an indefatigable 
walker, and in Manchester became an enthusiastic devotee 
of amateur photography, a hobby from which he derived 
the keenest enjoyment almost to the end. The news of his 
all too sudden death will be received with deep regret by 
countless former pupils in various parts of the country. 


+ + + 


It is a pathetic coincidence that Sir Israel Gollancz, 
who died on June 23 last, should have passed away 
just two days before the termination (under the age limit) 
of his professoriate in the University of London, and 
on the very eve of the day on which his colleagues at 


King’s College had arranged a dinner in his honour. He 
had served the University and the College with exemplary 
fidelity and striking success for exactly a quarter of a 
century, during which period the English Department, of 
which he was the Head, rose from a position of complete 
insignificance to one of commanding influence. Sir Israel, 
however, was much more than a highly-efficient professor. 
He was a first-rate administrator with a remarkable faculty 
for inspiring confidence, winning support, and extracting 
money. He was, too, a man of initiative and ideas; the 
existence and the prosperity of both the Shakespeare 
Association and the British Academy are due to him more 
than to any other single individual. But, with all his 
greatness and his business, he was the kindest, most genial, 
and most accessible of men. He never seemed too much 
preoccupied to listen to his neighbour’s requests, to advise 
him in his perplexities, and to aid him in his work. The 
world is infinitely the poorer for the loss of this fine and 


friendly scholar. 
+ $ + 


Mr. TRUMAN KELLEY, Professor of Education and 
Psychology at Stanford University since 1926, has accepted 
an appointment as Professor of Education in the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. Dr. Kelley is 
widely recognized as one of the most distinguished living 
scholars in the field of statistical and experimental study 
in education. He has taught successively at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology, the University of Illinois, the 
California Public Schools, the University of Texas, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Stanford University. 
He served as psychological expert for the Commission on 
Classification of Personnel and member of the Commission 
on Education and Special Training during the War. He 
is now serving as psychologist for the Commission on Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association. His books 
include ‘‘ Educational Guidance,” 1914; ‘‘ Mental Aspects 
of Delinquency,” 1917; ‘‘ Statistical Method,” 1923; 
“The Influence of Nurture upon Mental Differences,” 
1926; ‘‘ Interpretation of Educational Measurements,” 
1927 ; ‘‘ Crossroads in the Mind of Man,” 1928 ; “ Scientific 


Method,” 1929. 
$ $ 


THE new Principal of King William’s College, Isle of 
Man, is to be Rev. G. H. Harris, who for the past five years 
has been Editorial Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society and joint editor of The Church Overseas. Mr. Harris 
will take up his work there next September. This will be 
his first experience of ‘‘ schoolmastering ” as distinct from 
educational work, for he was for some years Vice-Principal, 
and for a time acting principal, of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 
If the school is mainly known to the general public as the 
original of the institution attended by Dean Farrar’s 
“ Eric,” it has a firmer reputation in educational circles. 
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Its interests in careers overseas, for a great number of 
its boys go, especially from its engineering side, to Persia 
and elsewhere, will be undoubtedly broadened under its 
new Headmaster. Mr. Harris, who is a Devonshire man 
by birth, was educated at the College Jean Bart, Dun- 
kerque, France, and his work for the C.M.S. has brought him 
into close touch with all parts of the Empire as well as with 
the Far East. He is one of the leaders of the Liberal 
Evangelical movement in the Church of England. 


AFTER eleven years of enthusiastic work on behalf 
of the Association for Education in Industry and Com- 
merce, Mr. R. W. Ferguson proposes to retire from the 
Honorary Secretaryship. Mr. Ferguson was, with the 
goodwill of his firm, largely responsible for the successful 
start of the association. He became honorary secretary 
at its foundation in 1919, and thereby added what many 
people would consider a full-time job to his work in the 
educational department of Messrs. Cadbury. He has not 
only been responsible for the organization of the secretarial 
work, but it is also mainly due to his efforts that the 
Association has been able to publish so many reports and 
pamphlets on different aspects of education in industry 
and commerce. The atmosphere of goodwill and co- 
operation between member firms is also traceable to Mr. 
Ferguson’s influence. It is with feelings of very real sorrow 
that his colleagues and those with whom he has come in 
contact in this work have heard of his approaching retire- 
ment. Mr. Ferguson has, however, consented to hold the 
position of Vice-Chairman, and in this capacity his experi- 
ence will still be at the service of the association. 

* 18 s 

THE presentation to Prof. H. E. Armstrong of the Albert 
Medal of the Royal Society of Arts for ‘‘ his discoveries in 
chemistry and his services to education,” elicited from the 
Professor a long and interesting retrospect going back to 
the time when he studied chemistry under Prof. Hofmann 
at the Royal College of Chemistry (now the Royal College 
of Science), established in 1845. The presentation was made 
by the Duke of Connaught, and it was appropriate that 


Prof. Armstrong should refer to the services to science of 
the Duke’s august father, the Prince Albert, the greatness 
of whose work is not yet fully appreciated by the public. 
Prof. Armstrong created a revolution in the teaching of 
science in our schools. Although the “ heuristic ’’ method 
of teaching science is not often referred to in these days 
under that name, its spirit, which places the pupil in the 
attitude of a discoverer, still permeates much of the teaching 
of science and of other subjects. Prof. Armstrong will long 
be remembered as a fearless champion of the scientific out- 
look and realistic education. 
& @ $ 


SIR CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON, Vice-Chancellor of 
Birmingham University, and one of the busiest men in 
England, has made an interesting addition to the list of 
his activities by accepting the office of President of the 
National Book Council. Sir Charles has been an interested 
member of the Council since it was first launched as an 
educational experiment; it would be difficult to find a 
more suitable president for the flourishing organization 
into which it has developed. 


Miss I. M, OAKDEN has resigned the headmistress-ship 
of Notting Hill High School in consequence of illness, and 
the Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust have 
appointed Miss J. M. H. McCaig, at present Headmistress 
of their Birkenhead School, to be Headmistress of the 
Notting Hill School. 

& e e 

THE City of Cardiff has appointed Mr. W. J. Williams, 
Director of Education for Middlesbrough, as its Director 
of Education. Mr. Williams came to Cardiff with wide 
experience of a type of education and administration 
which should be of great value to the city. 
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Mr. W. H. KERrRIDGE is taking up the duties of principal 
of the Education Department of ‘‘ His Master’s Voice,” the 
Gramophone Company, in September in succession to 
Mr. Alec Robertson, who is resigning to take up private 
studies abroad. ONLOOKER. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the July Competition is “ V. N.,” proxime 
accessit, ‘‘ Beetle.” 


The winner of the June Competition was Mr. C. W. Knight, 
B.Sc., Flowermead, Walmley Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
We classify the sixty-three versions received as follows : 


Class I.—V.N., Beetle, Als ob, Loolax, Leander, Pastéque, 
Katty Ann, Hippeus, Blackheath, Remembrance, 
Constance, Fretful, J. E. B. H., Anna Knowles 
Merritt, R. A. D., Nautilus, G. E. F., L. W. H., 
Chateau d'If, Y. B. W., Cadwal, Woodlea, 
Nedgus, Trina, Pices, Crech-Avel, Erica, Mik, 
Cawdor. 
Class II.—J. E. M., Elise, Augustine, Helen, E. T. B., Hazel- 
dene, A. M. Whitlegge, Flops, M. K., Oldcorne, 
Ego, A. J. B., Nöel, Bésigue, Auburn, M. R, 
Dorothy, Ritrovero, Embarassé. 
Class III.—Strix, E. W. H., Jeanette, P. M. Clegg, Onyx, 


Say, Nancy, J. E. W., A. M. W., Hannah, Bedes, 
Aspirant, L.C.M., Patience, Jessie. 


EXTRACT FROM “L'ÉCOLE DU BONHEŲR,” 
By Eugene Figuière. 
(Paris, Figuière, Éditeur, 15 francs). 

Ah! Messieurs. Ah! Mesdames de la ville, comme vous 
seriez embarrassés si l’on vous faisait échouer dans une fle 
déserte et, malgré le désir que vous prites à lire Robinson Crusoé ! 
Vous le seriez non seulement par l'inhabilité à pourvoir à vos 
besoins élémentaires, mais encore et surtout peut-être par 
l'impossibilité d'avoir ce superflu, ce confort qui vous est devenu 
désormais plus important que le nécessaire, vous le seriez par 


l’ahurissement de ne plus trouver de quoi alimenter vos bavar- 
dages, vos petites rosseries, vos minutes baillantes. Heureux 
au contraire ceux qui ont pris l'habitude du seul à seul avec 
eux-mêmes. Ils ont gardé en eux les profondes ressources de 
l'instinct, le plaisir du silence propre aux meilleurs reflexions. 
Je suis sûr qu'un solitaire abandonné à lui-même serait plus 
avisé qu'un citadin. Je suis sûr principalement qu'il ne s’ennui- 
erait point, ayant pris l'habitude de peupler sa rêverie comme 
d'autres peuplent leur imagination factice et sans cesse entourée 
d'humanité papillonante. 

Mais sans romanesques aventures, comme il est bon de temps 
à autre, de cingler vers l’tle superbement isolée où l’on peut 
quelque temps vivre loin de tous: la solitude farouche où 
l’écho n’a même plus de sonorité. 

Quand j'étais 14, pensif devant mon rêve, qui donc troubla 
ma solitude ? Ce n’est pas une bête, ce n’est pas le vent, ce fut 
toujours un être humain. L’étre humain est souvent le plus 
grand ennemi de ses semblables. 


Translated by “ V. N.” 


Ah, you city folk! Ladies and Gentlemen! Despite the 
craving excited by reading ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” if you were 
cast away on a desert island how utterly at a loss you would be! 
Not only would you be so on account of your lack of skill in 
providing for your simplest needs; but also, perhaps most of 
all, because of the impossibility of obtaining those luxunes 
and comforts which have now become of greater moment to 
you than necessities; because, too, of your consternation at 
failing to discover any nourishment for your desultory chatter, 
and petty malevolence, and tedious leisure. 

Fortunate, on the contrary, are those who have formed the 


(Continued on page 616) 
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habit of self-communion. These have preserved their inward 
store of deep-rooted, instinctive resources, and their enjoyment 
of that silence which is conducive to the noblest thoughts. 
I am convinced that a recluse left to himself would use his wits 
to more purpose than a city-dweller. I am most of all convinced 
that he would not feel in the least dull, having accustomed him- 
self to peopling his meditations as other men people their 
spurious imagination, incessantly besieged as it is by unresting 
humanity. 

But, setting aside adventures of romance, how wholesome 
it is now and again to steer for that splendidly secluded island 
where for a season it is possible to dwell far from the world: 
that unsociable solitude, where not so much as an echo resounds ! 

When I have sojourned there, nursing my dreams, who was 
it disturbed my solitude? An animal? The wind? No! 
It was always some human being. It is the human being who 
is often the worst enemy of his fellow-men. 


It was a great satisfaction to see how many readers took 
courage to attempt this apparently easy passage, and a 
further satisfaction to note the general excellence of the 
entries. We specially welcome several young competitors ; 
we admire the grit and courage which urge them into the 
quite exalted ranks of able translators who enter this con- 
test, and we think their courage justified by the results. 
We are particularly sorry for one young competitor, 


“ Hannah,” as she evidently treated the contest as a kind - 


of examination and produced a quite creditable version 
without the aid of a dictionary. Naturally she found herself 
rather low in Class III, having been constrained to leave 
gaps in the text wherever the keyword was not known. 

For the assistance of young competitors we remark that 
there are two kinds of knowledge, that which is complete 
in the brain, and the wider and more useful kind which 
guides the student to where he can lay hand on the complete 
information. Knowledge being ever in a state of growth, 
it is evident that the latter kind is the more progressive. 

We would add that, to encourage young students in their 
efforts, we are willing to judge and classify entries from the 
same school at the rate of one coupon between two entries, 
or, if it is difficult to procure the extra coupons, stamps 
may be enclosed at the same rate. Such entries should be 
covered by a letter from the teacher certifying that the 
versions are the work of pupils. 

The entries are too numerous to allow of detailed criticism, 
but we add a few remarks. We liked “‘ Beetle’s ’’ rendering 
of ahurissement as bewilderment better than the prize- 
winner's consternation ; we also like his phrase the deep 
well of instinct, but as a whole, ‘‘ V. N’s ” pleased us best. 
“ Als ob”, as usual, wrote a splendid piece of nervous 
English, but, also as usual, from time to time took his own 
sweet way as regards the content, thus, sa réverte becomes 
musings on the past; leur imagination factice becomes 
their creative imaginations. The rendering of désormais, 
moreover, was not quite so good as the two first in Class I, 
as it does not here literally mean henceforth or thenceforth. 
But we confess that we should like to see one of “‘ Als ob’s ”’ 
lovely flowing passages of English prose figuring in print 
in our Competition. 

There was one deep pitfall this month, and we regret to 
say that it was filled to overflowing with the corpses of the 
unwary: malgré le désir que vous prites a live Robinson 
Crusoé. The key to this is the objective que. 

And this brings us to a nice letter from Mrs. M. S. 
Walker, who raises the question whether one bad mistake, 
such as Promenade deck in last month’s competition, 
ought not to hurl the perpetrator into Class II. Well, well, 
what a throng would be in Class II this month! No, we 
prefer the marking system, by which the classification is 
determined by the number of marks allowed still to figure 
in Class I. This varies according to the degree of difficulty 
of the set piece, and also the standard of excellence of the 
competitors. 

Nobody noticed that Heureux ceux qui... is the same 
form as.that used in the French Beatitudes; thus—Heureux 
ceux qui pleurent. 
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We commend “ Leander” for his very good version, 
rather free. | 

Many competitors kept the order Messieurs, Mesdames. 
But in English the English custom should be followed 
—Ladies and Gentlemen. 


We much regret the printing errors, but assure our readers 
that we never count mistakes traceable to a printing error. 
So many competitors rubbed these errors into us that we 
began to feel quite annoyed, till ‘‘ Beetle ” restored our 
equanimity ; at the end of his version he added: ‘ And I 
hope your printer has enjoyed his holiday.’ 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the sonnet “ Alla Fortuna,” by Pietro 
Metastasio. 


Che speri, instabil dea, di sassi e spine 
Ingombrado a’ miei passi ogni sentiero ? 
Ch’io tremi forse a un guardo tuo severo ? 
Ch’io sudi forse a imprigionarti il crine ? 
Serba queste minaccie alle meschine 
Alme soggette al tuo fallace impero 

Ch'io saprei, se cadesse il mondo intero, 
Intrepido aspettar le sue rovine, 

Nou son nuove per me queste contese ; 
Pugnammo, il sai, gran tempo; e più valente 
Con agitarmi il tuo furor mi rese. 

Che dalla ruota e del martel cadente 
Mentre soffre l’acciar colpi ed offese, 


: E più fino diventa e più lucente. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries, which must be accompanied by the coupon 
printed on page 645, must reach the office by the first fost 
on August 15, 1930, addressed “ PRIZE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes—a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 rs. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made be the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. - 


Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
(Continued on page 618) 
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on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being the 
bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 


Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘’ Fine 
writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


Essays for this competition are due on October 6, 1930. 
On the outside cover of the essay should be written: 
1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4 


. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to : 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
‘“‘ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


CoRRECTION.—In the Junior Alphabetical Classification 
of Essays published last month, the mention in Class III 
should have read, Winifred M. Sharman, Frolesworth School, 


Rugby. 
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The annual prize offered by the Anglo-Spanish Society, 
London, to students of secondary schools for the best essay 
written in Spanish on “ Spain,” has been awarded to G. L. Stagg, 
King Edward's School, Birmingham. The prize consists of a 
return ticket to Madrid. 

* + * 


SOUTHERN CoMMAND TATTOO.—The main item on the pro- 
gramme for the Tattoo at Tidworth, Aug. 5 to 9, is a represen- 
tation of the Battle of Hastings (or Senlac). To stimulate 
youthful interest, a “ What’s Wrong ” competition has been 
organized, and four prizes to successful competitors will be 
awarded each evening, one for girls and one for boys of twelve 
years of age and under, the other two being for girls and boys 
from thirteen to fifteen years of age. A coupon will be included 
in the programme, which will give all particulars, and the names 
of the prize winners will be published in the Press. 

è è è 


THE HEALTH LEAGUE.—This Society has been formed to 
promote the use of “ nature cure ” methods in the treatment 
of disease, and is singular among charitable organizations in 
that it proposes to earn its own income by manufacturing or 
trading in such harmless remedies of proved value as it may 
seem desirable to recommend to the public. Foremost among 
these is the unique antiseptic compound “ Trimethenal Allylic 
Sulphide,” discovered in 1915, and subsequently sold as a r per 
cent solution in glycerine and water under a well-known trade 
name. The League, which has the use of the process of manu- 
facture placed at its disposal, proposes to make and sell Trime- 
thenal Allylic Sulphide at a material reduction of the prices 
hitherto charged. The Council reserve the power to repay any 
or all of the subscriptions to the initial capital fund out of such 
profits, when circumstances permit, but, subject only to this 
proviso, the whole of the profits earned will be devoted to public 
or charitable uses. Among these it is designed to include: 
(1) A hospital and clinic run on “ nature cure ” lines. (2) Dis- 
interested propaganda by caravan and otherwise for spreading 
the knowledge of the best and latest methods of preserving and 
restoring health. (3) A veterinary hospital. Further particulars 
can be obtained from the hon. secretaries of the League, 24 The 
Chase, Clapham Common, S.W. 4. 
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KING’S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


(University of London) 


COURSE IN DIETETICS 


An evening course in Dietetics, consisting of twenty hours’ Lectures 
and forty hours’ practical work, will be held in the Michaelmas Term, 
under the direction of Prof. V. H. MOTTRAM, beginning on Thursday, 
October 9, 1930, at 5.30 p.m. 


THE COURSE IS ESPECIALLY INTENDED FOR 
TEACHERS, NURSES, AND CATERERS 


Fee for whole Course—five guineas. 
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The Education Bill 


The abandonment or, as some prefer to call it, the 
postponement of the Education Bill has severely dis- 
appointed those who hoped, that the present session of 
Parliament was about to become famous for the passing 
of a great measure of reform. We might spend a good 
deal of time endeavouring to apportion the blame for 
this lamentable occurrence, but there would be small 
satisfaction in such an unprofitable occupation. We 
prefer to examine the position as we see it. 

Let us in the first place briefly review the events 
which have led up to the present situation. Rather more 
than a year ago, the present Government came into 
office, deeply pledged to raise the school-leaving age to 
fifteen. For some reason, which has never been satis- 
factorily explained, no mention of an Education Bill 
was made in the King’s Speech. This caused astonish- 
ment and dismay to all friends of education, among 
them many of the Government’s warmest supporters, 
and it was deemed prudent to get an Education Bill 
drafted and introduced by Sir Charles Trevelyan before 
Christmas. Considerable pressure was exercised in an 
endeavour to induce the Government to take the second 
reading at an early date, but this had no result. Mean- 
while conversations had been taking place between the 
President, representatives of local authorities, leaders 
of religious opinion, and teachers on the question of the 
future of non-provided schools. The lines of a compro- 
mise were laid down in a White Paper, and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan felt so sure of his ground that the former 
simple Bill was abandoned in favour of a more com- 
prehensive measure embodying the proposed religious 
settlement. It was soon apparent, however, that 
the extent to which the contending parties were 
prepared to agree had been overestimated, and the 
impossibility of passing the Bill was recognized. The 
Bill, then, is dead. Will another rise from its ashes ? 

More than one observer has commented on the 
curious fatality which seems to attend Education Bills. 
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Perhaps Sir Charles Trevelyan was unduly optimistic 
in even expecting to succeed where others, including Mr. 
Birrell and Mr. McKenna, had failed. Looking back 
a few months, we call to mind the unanimity with which 
the various religious bodies were urged to sink their 
differences and unite in support of a measure to benefit 
the children. The old barren controversies, it was said, 
were out of place, however important they might have 
seemed thirty years ago. Events have shown that it is 
far otherwise. The Roman Catholics have made it clear 
that their position is unchanged, and the Nonconformists 
put forward their case with undiminished strength. The 
conclusion seems to be that no religious settlement can 
be arrived at by agreement, and hence that the 
Government must be prepared either to impose such a 
settlement, or to leave these matters to settle themselves 
after the leaving age is raised. 

Either course might well be perilous. If the first one 
were adopted, the Government might find itself without 
the necessary majority to carry it, whereas simply to 
raise the age would involve the non-provided schools in 
the necessity of raising more money from their own 
resources. Looking at the matter as dispassionately as 
we can, and from a purely educational point of view, 
we think that the best thing to be done is to pass the 
simple Bill. While this is being done, the conversations 
on the non-provided schools might well be resumed, but 
resumed in the light of the fact that fifteen will soon be 
the leaving age established by law. The point is that 
educational advance cannot await a religious settlement, 
but that a religious settlement may well be facilitated 
by an educational advance. 
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There remains the thorny question of maintenance 
allowances, which is bound to arise in connexion with 
the Bill. Here it is well known that there is a strong 
demand from a large section of the Government's sup- 
porters that grants should be given to all parents 
without any stipulation as to means, but that those 
who pay income tax must include the money in their 
returns. We do not propose in this place to examine 
the arguments for and against a means test, but merely 
state that, whereas the initial cost under the Govern- 
ment’s plan was to be £3,000,000 a year, rising to 
£4,400,000, the plan now suggested would cost over 
£2,000,000 more. In more prosperous times, such 
additional expenditure might be justified if deemed to 
be advisable, but public opinion would scarcely endorse 
it at the moment. It may be that the best way of 
distributing the money available has not yet been found, 
but we think that any suggestions on this point should 
be made on the understanding that the allotted sum 
will not be exceeded. 

It is, we are afraid, too much to hope for now that 
even a simple Bill will be unopposed. It therefore be- 
hoves all friends of the proposal to do what they can to 
help it forward, and we urge readers not to allow the 
disappointment arising from recent events to deter 
them from renewing their efforts. Every encouragement 
is due to Sir Charles Trevelyan, who has doubtless 
learned much from this year’s experiences, and who will 
be glad to be assured of undiminished support in the 
work that lies before him. A third failure would, in all 
probability, mean the postponement of this reform for 
many years. 


Occasional Notes 


“THE Workers’ Educational Association has published 
a very timely pamphlet*® entitled ‘‘ Reorganization 
and the School-Leaving Age,” which deals in some 
detail with the practical carrying-out 

The ao of the Hadow Report. Written before 
the withdrawal of the Education Bill, 
it expresses the view that those who 
value education should see that the Bill becomes an 
Act at the earliest possible moment, but the views it 
advances will be equally relevant when the new Bill 
is under consideration in the autumn. After sum- 
marizing the proposals of the Hadow Report and 
dwelling on the advantages of reorganization, the 
pamphlet goes on to say that schemes should be con- 
sidered carefully to see whether or not they embody 
certain essential points. Among these are a definite 
break at the age of eleven, with transfer if possible 
to a different building ; genuine secondary education, 
not necessarily bookish, in all senior schools, with a 
varied curriculum to suit various types of children ; an 
important place for practical work; no vocational 
bias until the last year, and even then it should not 
interfere with general education; and accommodation 
and equipment to be based on secondary school 
standards. An admirable paragraph stresses the 
desirability of having parallel classes for various types 
of children in the same school, rather than selective 
schools each making provision for a different type. 
The whole pamphlet will be very useful as once more 
* Educational Pamphlets, No. 3. Reorganization and the 


School Leaving Age. Prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Education. Workers’ Educational Association. Price, 2d. 


Reorganization. 


rubbing in, for the benefit of the man in the street, 
the main essentials of any scheme of reform. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, has taken leave 
of its Provost, Sir Gregory Foster, by a presenta- 
tion to the College of his portrait in oils by Sir William 
Orpen, accompanied by an album con- 
taining the signatures of the subscribers, 
to be retained by Sir Gregory Foster. 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, in making the presentation, 
pointed out the comprehensive character of the list of 
subscribers, both in time and residence, every portion 
of Europe and the Empire having its representative. The 
list included the name of Dr. Bourne Benson, a former 
Chairman of the College Committee, who had known 
every president of the College from Lord Brougham to 
Lord Chelmsford. It is fitting that Sir Gregory Foster’s 
signal services to the College should receive this recog- 
nition. As Prince Arthur said, he has taken “‘ a great 
part in freeing the College from the crippling straits of 
financial stress,” and has “‘ co-ordinated the work of the 
professors with an imagination and a foresight which 
had placed the College in its present position.” 


University 
College 


M OST of our readers are no doubt acquainted with 
“The New Era,’’ which has appeared as a 
quarterly educational magazine for ten years past. 
ee i From July, 1930, it becomes a monthly 
Ean magazine, published at sixpence. ‘“‘ The 

New Era” has a place entirely its 

own. It is educational in the widest sense of the term, 
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appealing to parents as well as to teachers. Its object 
is to help people to avoid the mistakes of the past, 
and to establish psychologically sound methods of 
teaching and training the future citizen. It professes 
to deal with such subjects as family relationships, the 
“new discipline,” the “ new psychology ” of childhood, 
problems of adolescence, present-day education in 
private and in state schools, new ways of teaching, 
children’s travel, mental health, the mal-adjusted child, 
and so forth. The programme is humane and generous 
and optimistic, and we wish our new monthly con- 
temporary a marked success. Perhaps some of its 
aims and ideals are not quite so ‘‘ new ” as is suggested, 
and perhaps many of the old aims and ideals are not 
quite so bad as they are sometimes painted. Still, 
there is nothing like youthful enthusiasm for great 
causes, and this is the quality which shines forth in 
“The New Era.” 


WE have received a pamphlet on “ The Scope and 
Practice of Adult Education,” containing the 
results of a recent inquiry by the Adult Education 
Ad Committee (H.M. Stationery Office, 
Education, IS- 6d-). It might seem at first sight 
that the subject has already been 
sufficiently explored during the past few years, and that 
such a pamphlet is superfluous. This is by no means 
the case. new movement, or rather a movement 
with a new impetus, a movement which started from 
many and varied sources, and which is far too vital 
to allow itself to get into a jog-trot routine, changes 
almost insensibly from year to year, according as new 
aims disclose themselves, and new needs arise. The 
very conception of adult education is anything but 
static, and is not yet capable of permanent definition. 
Moreover, it is to be feared that teachers and adminis- 
trators, whose daily concern is naturally with the estab- 
lished scheme of national education, are apt to be too 
little aware of what will possibly prove to be by far 
the most important educational change of our time— 
more important even than the raising of the school- 
leaving age. There are therefore very good reasons 
for this fresh inquiry into the foundation principles 
of adult education. We have also received Bulletin XLIV 
of the World Association of Adult Education, containing 
some interesting notes on the movement in Newfound- 
land and in Russia. 


THE Prince of Wales, in pleading the cause of the 
National Union of Students, has again shown his 
readiness to help work of a truly educational character. 
Stud Speaking at a dinner held at the Savoy 
Toure, Hotel, he laid stress on the good work 

that was being done in the provision 

of hospitality for Dominion and foreign students in 
England. ‘ Every year,” he said, “large numbers 
of students from all parts of the world come to this 
country to benefit from our culture and our social 
traditions. Nothing is more important than that these 
students, coming and going in a never-ceasing stream, 
should carry away with them to their own countries, 
whether those countries are British or foreign, a vivid, 
kindly and true impression of England and English 
people.” It was the boast of the National Union of 
Students that no student need feel friendless in London, 
and he appealed for generous financial support to 
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enable the good work to be carried on. In the course 
of his address he laid particular stress on the value 
of study tours: “Those who are training in our 
universities to enter industry as chemists, engineers, 
physicists, and so on, or are studying economics to 
fit themselves for posts of administration, should be 
given opportunities to go abroad and see at first-hand 
the great industrial developments on the Continent.” 
Dwelling on the future potentialities of the movement, 
he said he would like to see attention paid to the export 
of men trained in our universities to fill posts of 
administration in the Dominions and in other parts of 
the Empire, and study tours organized to the Dominions 
and to India. We hope that the financial help which it 
was the object of the dinner to secure will be forth- 
coming in generous measure. 


WE are glad to hear that the Commission on 
Educational and Cultural Films is making a 
serious endeavour to improve the service of the film 
een industry to both education and culture. 
Films. In an interview with a representative 
of The Observer, Mr. James Russell 
Orr, late Director of Education in Kenya Colony and 
now Assistant Secretary to the Commission, is reported 
to have said that in respect of education they were faced 
with a very vicious circle. ‘‘ Many teachers want 
educational films, but they do not know where to 
find them. Many producers, too, want to produce 
them, but they cannot find a market.” They wanted 
education authorities to introduce projectors into schools 
and to raise the standard of the public appreciation 
of films. This is indeed necessary. We have formed the 
opinion that one of the reasons why educational and 
cultural films are insufficiently appreciated is that the 
taste of audiences, both juvenile and adult, has been 
vitiated in advance by becoming accustomed to the 
false sentiments and thinly veiled sex appeal of so 
many of the productions staged at present. We hope, 
without in the least desiring to restrict juveniles wholly 
to educational or “ high-brow’’ performances, that 
what is now being done will result in a raising of the 
standard of taste. The assurance that this end is in 
view ought to win support from teachers whose 
hesitancy has hitherto been quite understandable. 


HE annual conference of the Association of Head- 
mistresses was remarkable for an outspoken 
pronouncement by Miss E. Addison Phillips, the 
Mixed President, on the subject of mixed 
schools ; schools. In the course of her address 

f she remarked that girls during the 
period of adolescence needed the care and guidance of 
women. They would, therefore, deplore that in the 
interest of economy the number of mixed schools 
should be increased. We are in complete agreement 
with the contention that the question of mixed schools 
as against separate schools should stand altogether 
outside pecuniary considerations, and to this extent 
we heartily endorse the views expressed by Miss Philips. 
But, although we are aware that this matter of 
“economy ” is largely a determining factor under 
present conditions, we are not sure that the main 
issue has been so fully thrashed out in all its bearings 
as to render it desirable to express a final opinion. We 
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may rejoice, as Miss Phillips rejoices, in the “ glorious 
freedom ” enjoyed by children to-day without necessarily 
denying that this freedom is being endangered by 
co-education. There is always a tinge of ferocity about 
this controversy, and this seems to be apparent in 
Miss Phillips’s remark that they might as well kill a man 
as kill a good school, and they would, therefore, desire 
to safeguard the existing secondary schools. It is not, 
however, quite clear to us whose death is contemplated, 
or who is to perform the deed. Let us turn from this to 
agree that the old egregious motto, “ Where ignorance 
is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise,” might well be replaced 
by, “ Where attainable knowledge could have changed 
the issue of events, ignorance has the guilt of vice.” 
A SOMEWHAT desultory discussion of co-educa- 

tion has followed the speech on that subject 
of Miss E. M. Marchmont at the same Conference. 
Mr. Watson Bain, in his letter to The 
Times Educational Supplement, lays 
stress on the existence of mixed 
schools in Scotland for centuries. Can this have much 
bearing on the fundamental principles of co-education ? 
Better a mixed school than no school at all. In sparsely- 
populated countries, mixed schools are unavoidable. 
But in Scotland, as in America, Mr. Watson Bain con- 
tends, “ It is not a question of economy but of belief 
in the system.” If there is no opportunity of making 
comparisons, is it possible to come to a valid conclusion 
as to the superiority of one system or the other? The 
question is important and should be studied in all its 
aspects by a competent body of impartial investigators. 
That co-education is responsible for many special 
characteristics of American civilization, there can be 
no doubt. 


Co-education. 


“THE London and Greater London Playing Fields 
Association is tackling the question of securing 
adequate playing-fields for the youth of London. Lord 
Crewe, speaking on the subject at a 
luncheon at Claridges Hotel, described 
the position as desperate. He referred 
to the great provision made for hospitals and other 
curative institutions, and urged that the provision of 
open spaces and facilities for those sports and amuse- 
ments that tend to the better health of the public 
would in due course diminish the demands on the public 
for hospitals. They wanted 25,000 acres within ten 
miles of Charing Cross, and only 20,000 were available. 
What made the matter so urgent was that 2,500 acres 
were being absorbed every year for building purposes, 
and unless something was done to check that process 
they would wake up one morning to find that the 
possibility of securing playing-fields no longer existed. 
We agree most heartily with the objects of Lord 
Crewe’s appeal, and we hope that the matter will be 
taken up without delay by the London County Council 
and other authorities concerned. We feel sure that the 
public would respond readily to an organized appeal 
if they could be assured that municipal bodies were 
fully sensible of the importance of the matter, and that 
care was being taken to avoid the payment of ex- 
travagant prices for land rescued from the builder. 
“ Playing-fields for all ” is a slogan that should meet 
with wide approbation and active financial help. 


Playing 
Fields. 
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GPEECH days do not always produce illuminating 
speeches. Dr. Lyttleton, however, said some 
things worth noting in distributing the prizes at Wood- 
bridge School. His theme was the 
intensification of examinations for the 
professions, and he remarked that the 
tendency was to create a desire and determination to 
pass examinations rather than to cultivate the love of 
knowledge for its own sake. The influence of this 
tremendous system of examinations was becoming 
more acute and exacting every year, and it was most 
dificult for any school to resist it. Public opinion 
ought to be aroused on this matter because the pressure 
of examinations was doing tremendous harm. Some 
kind of selection for the professions was necessary, .but 
the way in which examinations worked did not bear 
inspection below the surface. He did not know how this 
was to be altered, but the more people were aware of 
the mischief the sooner a remedy would be found. This, 
we think, is the right line—to give more and more 
publicity to the evils resulting from the examination 
system. Then public opinion will demand a change. 
Another interesting subject was dealt with at Roedean 
School by Prof. Campagnac, who pointed out that there 
is no art more useful, no art more necessary than the 
art of speaking one’s own language. It sounds simple, 
but it is really difficult to speak with natural grace and 
fluency, to express what you mean so that it can be 
understood. He stressed the need of hard work in this 
matter, and he might have added that nothing tends to 
set up class barriers more than the speaking of a differ- 
ent idiom. We hope that his words will be taken to heart. 
A STRAY sentence from a speech made by the Head- 
master of Uppingham on the occasion of the 
Speech Day celebrations furnishes some food for thought. 
“ If every one devotedly did the job he 
Doing One’s Job. was paid for, instead of wasting energy 
on a hundred and one other things, 
England would be a happier and more prosperous 
country.” However true this may be from one point of 
view, it is rather difficult to accept it unreservedly, for, 
taken as it stands, it would seem to rule out voluntary 
work done in spare time. Consider for a moment the 
enormous amount of public work that is done in the 
so-called spare moments of busy men—work connected 
with hospitals, with social effort of every kind, and with 
education. The work done by most of the educational 
associations (and who will venture to question its 
utility ?) is to our own knowledge carried on very largely 
by voluntary labour of a most self-sacrificing nature. 
We are as anxious as the Headmaster of Uppingham 
that a man should do his job thoroughly and shun 
frivolous distractions, but it is frequently the mark of 
a virile and energetic worker that he takes up some 
voluntary activity from a real desire to benefit the 
community or to advance some cause which he has at 
heart. And in doing this he frequently finds that the 
change from his usual occupation causes him to return 
with renewed zest to his ordinary work. 


Some 
Speech Days. 


TE development of music in elementary schools has 

proceeded steadily since the War, and the Man- 
chester Education Committee’s pamphlet ‘‘ Music in 
Manchester Schools ” (Manchester Education Committee, 
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Is.) provides a useful survey of attempt and achieve- 
ment. It is written by the Committee's 


Musicin = Musical Adviser, Dr. Walter Carroll, 
green with an introduction by the late 


Mr. Spurley Hey. The training of the 
teachers; the improvement in the standard of the 
music chosen ; the formation of a Manchester Children’s 
Choir and Children’s Orchestra; the attendance (and 
attention) of children at municipal concerts: the story 
of all these makes good reading, and is bright with hope 
for the future. In the secondary schools for girls there 
is a similar tale of healthy progress. In those for boys 
there are such well-known obstacles as the tendency to 
underrate the value of music upon the adolescent and 
to discontinue unusual subjects of examination. But 
even if “the serious work of aural culture and sight- 
singing is usually missing from the higher strata of the 
school curriculum for boys,” the view is said to be 
gaining ground that these should be taught throughout 
the school career—and rightly; for there are many 
types of musical work by which a boy may profit even 
when his voice is changing: the writing of melodies, 
elementary harmony, and musical history are some of 
them; and of these aural culture is the indispensable 
foundation. (The cultivation of intelligent listening to 
good music is presumed from the outset.) What is being 
done in Manchester is being done elsewhere ; and such 
a review as this should be useful both as a record and 
an incentive. 


UR remarks on the excessive amount of homework 

set in day schools have found an echo in France, 
where work in school and out of school is taken far more 
The Question of seriously than it is with us. M. Louis 
Hamawork. Rocher, the well-known Professor of 
English at the Lycée Janson de Sailly, 

has written several letters to the French press on this 
point in which he advocates more hours in class and less 
work at home. The French student in a lycée usually 
has from twenty-four to twenty-eight hours a week in 
class already, and it would appear a doubtful gain to 
increase the latter amount. Even at the age of eighteen 
a student cannot gain much advantage from more than 
thirty hours a week teaching. It is probably true that at 
present the hours of homework are too long, especially 
for the conscientious pupil ; on the average boy, over- 
work slips like water off a duck’s back. He simply 
does not do it. But homework has its uses. A boy or 
girl who does all work under the eye of a teacher is 
usually at a loss when asked to do anything alone. After 
all, the main duty of a teacher is to show his pupils how 
to do things for themselves as they will have to do in 
after years when they are earning their living. But 
homework must be work within the pupil’s powers. 
As Herr Schwartz said when lecturing at the Sorbonne : 
“ A boy feels overworked when he does not understand.” 


S it true, we wonder, that men’s minds lose resilience 
after the age of forty ? This rather startling sug- 
gestion was made by Mr. A. L. Gordon Mackay, of 
Adelaide, at the Institute of Public 

Closed-up Minds. Administration Conference at Oxford. 
He said that those who had studied the 

human mind stated that unless a mind was loaded with 
responsibility before the age of thirty it was no good ever 
loading it with responsibility. We must confess that 
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we should have liked chapter and verse for such a 
statement, but let us read on: ‘‘ One of the tragedies 
of those engaged in the work of public administration 
is the extent to which their minds lose resilience after 
the age of forty. The real tragedy is that these men 
realize that their minds are closing up and they resort 
to all sorts of things to create mental excitement— 
from whisky upwards or downwards.” With a fair 
knowledge of what may be called the “ public servant ”’ 
class, we must say that some of the acutest and most 
“ resilient ’’ of these are well over forty, and the idea 
that they have to create mental excitement for them- 
selves, with or without the help of alcoholic stimulant 
as a kind of happy medium, is merely ludicrous. “‘ The 
only safeguard against this,” says Mr. Mackay, “is a 
very thorough and a very high standard of general 
cultural education. ... It is after the age of forty 
that this lack of general education in culture begins to 
tell.” We agree that the value of a cultural education 
is not sufficiently recognized, and it is quite possible 
that the possession of it might be an important factor 
in preventing premature fossilization. To this extent, 
therefore, we endorse Mr. Mackay’s words. 


T question was raised recently in an article by 
Mr. L. A. G. Strong in the Evening News. The 
general contention was that young men who took up 
masterships in schools after the War 
Are Schoolmasters distrusted the old “ theirs not to reason 
Growing Soft? why” discipline, and began to work 
for a willing and intelligent co-opera- 
tion between master and boy. But the author quotes 
the opinion expressed by another schoolmaster that his 
profession is going soft, that boys need a firm hand, and 
so on. He goes on to plead for the new way, harder for 
the master, but better from an educational point of 
view. ‘‘ The new schoolmaster has voluntarily laid aside 
the weapons of his predecessor. He is fighting for the 
spirit, not the letter. He wishes to prevail with reason, 
not with pains and penalties.” We have no quarrel with 
this attitude, but we are not quite sure that it takes 
sufficiently into account the fact that most of us, when 
we pass from school into the world, have a number of 
distasteful tasks to perform, and that, unless we have 
been trained to realize the necessity of doing some things 
whether we like them or not, trouble is almost certain 
to arise. So we have sometimes had the feeling that the 
new discipline occasionally suffers from an excess of 
sweet reasonableness. We believe in a discipline which 
is as far as possible self-imposed. We also think that 
the testing-time for any system of discipline comes 
when there is a choice between doing a disagreeable 
task and shirking it. If the choice is wrongly made, has 
not the time for compulsion arrived ? 


I was reported recently in these columns that the 
Middlesex Education Committee was considering 
the desirability of discontinuing the practice of awarding 
“ grace terms ” to teachers of over ten 

“Grace Terms” years’ service. Happily, however, the 
Committee has now decided that it 

will be prepared to grant leave of absence and financial 
assistance to teachers of not less than ten years’ service 
employed in secondary, technical, or art schools, to 
enable them to follow courses or carry out schemes of 
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study. Applications for leave of absence must be sup- 
ported by recommendations from the head teacher and 
the governors of the school in which the teacher is 
employed. The amount of financial assistance to be 
granted in lieu of salary and the approval of the course 
of study are matters for the decision of the Education 
Committee. It is a condition of the scheme that, on 
their return to school, teachers will submit to the 
governors and the Education Committee a report on the 
work they have carried out during their period of 
absence. Two awards have already been approved by 
the Education Committee under the new conditions. 
Leave of absence for the spring term, 1931, has been 
granted to one assistant master, the amount of financial 
assistance to be given by the Education Committee being 
£171 18s. 4d., and to one assistant mistress, the amount 
of financial assistance to be given being £137 13s. 4d. 
It is evident that the Middlesex Education Committee, 
in deciding to discontinue “ grace terms ” as such, has 
implemented its desire to give teachers the benefits of a 
scheme which will be of greater service to them. 


ome ra ae 


EVER since the War the High Schools and Universities 
of Canada have felt the pull of “the Neighbour 
in the South.” In British Columbia more especially it 
was generally stated that over 50 per 


Canadian cent of High School pupils found their 
slice way across the border and did not 
return. Actual statistics were not 


available, but nobody questioned the fact. Sir Robert 
Falconer, the president of Toronto University, referred 
to the subject in the lectures he delivered four years 
ago.in England as ‘‘ The United States as a neighbour.” 
The booming prosperity of America, easy money and 
the rapid chance of promotion, were sufficient to tempt 
even the elect. The theological training colleges told 
the same story. The U.S.A. were drawing even on 
Newfoundland for ministers. Now there are signs that 
this southward drift is abating. At the Nova Scotia 
Technical College, which serves as an engineering school 
for all the Universities of the Maritime Provinces, 
Principal F. H. Sexton stated at the graduation ceremony 
at the end of the year that all this year’s graduates 
will remain in Canada to engage in their profession. 
Mount Allison University, in New Brunswick, which is 
having a million dollar “‘ drive,” has made an analysis 
of its former students and finds that out of 7,000 
graduates whose addresses are known, over 82 per cent 
are in Canada, and in the last few years less than one 
in five of their graduates have crossed the border. 
This shows the effect of the recent Wall Street slump 
in U.S.A., and indicates the present prosperity of 
Canada. 


Ou eater efforts are being put forth in the 

depressed industrial areas of South Wales to 
grapple with the tragic problem of unemployment 
amongst young people who have never 


tebe known what it is to be engaged on 
Work. consecutive work in a trade or craft 


with anything like definite promise of 
achievement and a goal. In the educational centres 
under the Ministry of Labour, the three main lines of 
activity are handicrafts, language training with a view 
to delight in good literature, and physical training to 
counteract the demoralizing influence of enforced in- 
dustrial inactivity. But beyond that, the Juvenile 
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Welfare Council is trying hard to sustain the moral of 
young people by a wise development of attractive co- 
operative activities arising out of physical training such 
as games, folk-dancing, &c. The wisdom of this course 
must be apparent to those who observe that, despite 
financial depression, hundreds of thousands seem able 
to find the money necessary to secure admission to 
professional football matches, and so to secure, at 
cheap vicarious second-hand, the delights of the physical 
activity of others. A fine display, organized by the 
Juvenile Welfare Council of Cardiff, was held in Cardiff 
a few weeks ago. It was a veritable pageant of youth, 
and must have given great pleasure to the Prince of 
Wales, who witnessed it and who knows so well the 
tragedy that overshadows South Wales. The display 
was intended to illustrate the widespread activities of 
Juvenile Welfare Councils to stimulate interest in the 
organizations represented, and to foster recruitment in 
those organizations. It was a fine gesture of hope where 
we have been taught only to despair. 


| Peace wit, breadth of view, and independence 
of judgment all characterize Dr. J. M. Wattie's 
presidential address to the Aberdeen branch of the 
English Association.* His thesis is 


The | that the grammarians of Greece and 
a ice hig * Rome recognized in each literature a 


golden age of the best authors, who 
collectively presented a standard of correctness for 
future writers, though the grammarian in virtue of 
his studies in language claimed to judge even the 
greatest writer in any particular idiom. The modern 
view is rather that the grammarian is a natural historian 
whose business is to observe and record the correct 
practice of speech. Dr. Wattie holds that the abrogation 
of the right to judge has gone too far when the learned 
Prof. Jesfersen is found explaining and iene 
“ We feed children whom we think are hungry.” Gram- 
marians who go to the dialogue of contemporary drama 
and the conversations in contemporary novels to find 
what is accepted as correct English may discover that 
they are chasing an elusive phantom, the speech of the 
moment. Dialogue English is not spoken English, but 
literary English relaxed by abbreviations, omissions, 
and deliberate carelessness. Hence the grammarian 
does better to follow the example of his classical pre- 
decessor and look for his standards in the corpus of 
literature. 


HE late Dr. Thomas Hodgkin once remarked that 
one of the chief of the minor problems of the 
scholar’s life was the problem of what to do with pam- 
phlets. Many of them are too impor- 
tant to destroy ; if kept, they accumu- 
late in growing chaos and untidiness ; 
to bind them into volumes is difficult, because of their 
differences in size and their variety of subjects. The 
Historical Association, whose pamphlets and bulletins 
now number nearly one hundred, has partially solved 
the problem, so far as its own publications are concerned, 
by providing an attractive case capable of containing 
the five or six issues of a single year. We have before 
us the case for the year 1929. It contains, in a form that 
on a shelf resembles a book, (1) the bulletin for the year ; 


Cases for 
Pamphlets. 


¢“ The Grammarian and His oe, by J. M. WaTTIE. English Association 
Pamphlet No. 75. Oxford Press, 
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(2) a bibliography of constitutional history ; (3) Dr. Tem- 
perley’s essay on foreign historical novels; (4) Mr. 
Balfour-Melville’s study of the English captivity of 
James I of Scotland; and, (5) a bibliography of British 
imperial history. Thus collected and preserved the 
excellent publications of the Historical Association 
should become a prominent feature of every respectable 


library. 

A FEW years ago when the possibility of an all- 
graduate teaching profession in Scotland was under 
discussion, the Chief Inspector of Training Colleges 
dismissed the idea on the ground that 
the Scottish Universities could not 
eens ment turn out enough graduates to staff the 
Scottish Tecchers : schools. The best commentary on his 
argument is that to-day there is a 
large number of trained graduates 
seeking employment and finding it not. The situation 
with regard to unemployment among young Scottish 
teachers indeed is very serious. Of the students who 
left the Training Colleges a year ago, five hundred were 
still unplaced in January, and there were others whose 
unemployment went back two, three, and even four years. 
The addition of twelve hundred more at the close of the 
present session makes a total of seventeen or eighteen 
hundred teachers, only half of whom can hope for posts 

in the course of the coming year. What a waste | 


“THE prospect of an early raising of the statutory 
school age has rather complicated the situation. 
The National Committee for the Training of Teachers 
introduced a scheme of restriction, but 
set it aside after a year in order to 
ensure a sufficient supply of teachers 
for the extension of schooling; and 
now that the raising of the age has been 
| deferred, there are so many more unem- 
ployed teachers. Even admitting the difficulty of 
estimating future supply, the position is not creditable 
either to the Scottish Education Department or to the 
National Committee. At this point, when it is clear that 
in the absence of restriction next year’s training will add 
hundreds to the unemployed list, all the Committee has 
done has been to warn parents, teachers, and students 
of the risks of unemployment. The common sense pro- 
cedure would have been to re-introduce some limitation 
of the numbers of students to be trained, and it is to be 
hoped that it is not yet too late to do so. Seeing that 
the Central Executive of the National Committee in a 
recent report anticipates a continued excess of students 
even if the school age is raised, there is no excuse for 
its failure to take immediate action. If, and when, the 
school age is raised, there will be plenty of teachers 
available, and the scarcity of teachers of practical 
subjects can easily be made good in a year or two. 


And the Raising 
of the 
School Age: 


[? will be a misfortune if the desire of large numbers 
of well-educated young people to become teachers 
is not turned to account for the improvement of Scottish 
education. The obvious plan would 


The Better be to require all of them to take a 
traiaing of graduate course, or some equivalent 
eachers. 


involving four years’ training. Apart 
from the dubiety that exists regarding 
the continuance of the present supply of candidates for 
training, this plan is opposed on two grounds. The first 
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is that a four years’ course for all women students 
increases the period of training disproportionately to the 
length of the teaching life in the case of those who leave 
the profession to get married. The second is that the 
present degree courses provide a poor kind of education 
for a good many teachers, and especially for teachers of 
young children. The answer to the first objection is that 
what the schools lose the community gains in well- 
educated wives and mothers. With regard to the second 
objection, it must be admitted that there is need for a 
thorough reconsideration of the relations of general 
cultural degrees and specific professional training in the 
making of the teacher. Possibly the solution may be 
found in the institution of a teacher’s degree combining 
culture and training in proper balance, in place of the 
present patchwork confusion. The National Committee 
for the Training of Teachers might profitably face up 
to the problems at this time. 


AY inevitable result of Cecil Rhodes’s princely bene- 
faction to Oxford University to bring students 
from the Empire and America to this country for 
Cindi university education, is to be seen in 
Scholarship. the proposal to establish a number of 
“Canada Scholarships” to enable 
British public school boys to complete their education in 
Canadian universities. McGill, Toronto, and Queen’s 
are closely modelled on English and Scottish prototypes. 
In the west, the universities of Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, and Vancouver are of more recent origin, 
and their traditions are not yet so fully established. In 
addition, there are the French-speaking institutions, 
Laval, of Quebec, and the University of Montreal. 
Toronto claims to be the largest English-speaking 
University in the Empire. Its fame as a centre for 
scientific research has become world-wide through the 
discovery of insulin in its laboratories. Scholarships 
are to be established to enable twenty boys each year 
to complete their education in Canada. 


Lo LEVERHULME, in his presidential address 

to the Association for Education in Industry and 
Commerce, expressed the opinion that “‘ spoonfeeding ” 
by the State was the reason for the 
disappearance of the industrious youth 
of half a century ago. Our present system, while giving 
greater opportunities to the industrious, made the life 
of the indolent far easier. Many people needed to get 
rid of the idea that if a man received a certain quantity 
of education he would automatically get an addition to 
his wages. He found a curious inconsistency being 
displayed by a nation which embarked on a programme 
of further education at enormous expense in order to 
increase the intelligence of its citizens, and then 
acquiesced in a policy of restricting the output which 
the increased intelligence should presumably enable a 
man to produce. If these vast sums were to be spent, 
the education given should bear some relation to the 
work a pupil intended doing in later life. While we can 
admire, with Lord Leverhulme, the man who raised 
himself from a humble origin through educating himself 
in his spare time, we are not content to perpetuate 
conditions under which such immense toil was neces- 
sary. After all, are not most of Lord Leverhulme’s 
arguments, in essence, those which were advanced by 
the industrialists against the abolition of child labour 
and educational reforms generally ? There may be a 
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tendency to rely too much on the State, and we admit 
the value of independence. And yet we observe that 
those who extol the educational value of hardship do 
not allow their own children to suffer it. It is desirable, 
of course, to dispel the notion that education has any 
necessary connexion with financial success, but we must 
maintain our view that education is worth while for its 
own sake, and that the State should provide an education 
which will fit its recipients not only for work but for living. 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, the great 
chemical combine, has found it necessary to take 
steps to ensure a due supply of highly qualified university 
graduates to carry on its varied work. 
Secondary school boys, selected by 
interview, are guaranteed employment 
if they take a first or second-class honours degree at one 
of the British universities. Since the scheme was 
established, 153 boys have been interviewed and of these 
44 have been selected. It is well, perhaps, that our great 
industries should thus stake their claim alongside the 
recognized professions. Objection has often been taken 
to the earmarking of boys and girls for the teaching 
profession before commencing their training. The 
objection is stronger when the training is of the seminary 


Employment in 
industry. 
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type, as in the case of training colleges for teachers. 
But an elastic system such as Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries has devised has great compensating advantages, 
both for the selected boys and for the industry. 


TE trustees of the Beit Memorial Fellowships for 
Medical Research have completed twenty years’ 
work and the moment is convenient for weighing results. 
Medical Sir Otto Beit’s gift of £230,000 was 
Research., Without precedent in English medicine. 
In the first year ten fellowships were 
created, and within three years there were thirty 
Fellows engaged in medical research. The tendency has 
been to increase both the emoluments and the terms of 
the fellowships. In the case of successful researchers, 
the fellowships may be extended to as much as five 
years. Up to 1925, ror Fellows had been elected, 
seventy-nine men and twenty-two women. The trustees 
are well satisfied with the results, selecting the names of 
Thomas Lewis and Edward Mellanby for special mention, 
the former well known for his researches on the heart, 
and the latter for his work on vitamins. Of the eight 
new Fellows recently appointed, four are to work in 
the Sir William Dunn Institute of Biochemistry at 
Cambridge. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 


The dominant topic in France at the present time appears 
to be over-pressure in schools. The issue of 
L’Education for June is devoted specially 
to this subject, while La Revue Universitaire 
has also a long article summarizing the results of its inquiry 
into over-pressure. The articles in L’Education deal with 
Over-pressure in secondary, primary and normal schools. 
There is a valuable reprint of a Report read by M. Bertier to 
the Academy of Medicine in May. He finds that over-pressure 
can be traced to many causes. There is, for example, too much 
demanded of pupils, the actual curriculum in many cases being 
beyond their comprehension. There is no co-ordination of the 
subjects taught so that pupils often see no relationship between 
history and geography, for example. The time-tables are not 
sufficiently co-ordinated and the mind is switched from one 
subject to another in disconcerting fashion. The organization 
of schools is too rigid, not allowing sufficient variety and elas- 
ticity to adapt itself to the needs of the moment. He also 
attaches much importance to physical causes, chief amongst 
which is, he declares, the practice of having afternoon school. 
School in the afternoon hours does little good, he maintains, 
because it follows on a heavy meal and the pupil’s mind is jaded 
by the morning studies. He suggests therefore that the subjects 
taken in the afternoon, if school sessions are held then, should 
be such things as handicrafts, concrete experiments, and a 
certain amount of games. Unsuitable buildings are themselves 
bad for the children and have effects that lead to over-pressure. 
Excessive activity in sports also does harm, while the multi- 
plicity of out-of-door activities, the accessibility of the cinema, 
the vogue of motoring and motor-cycling and distractions such 
as wireless, all have bad effects. 


Over-pressure 
in Schools: 


Amongst the remedies that M. Bertier proposes are the 
reorganization of the curriculum so that it 


And the Remedy: may aim at developing a general culture 
rather than the mere acquisition of informa- 
tion. He would limit the size of all classes so that they do not 


exceed thirty pupils, and he would remove children who are 
obviously unfit, for physical or mental reasons, to follow a course 
of secondary education. Better and more efficient methods of 
work are needed to be taught both pupils and teachers. The 
re-modelled methods will help children to learn by their own 
efforts and will remove the emphasis from the inculcation of 
knowledge from above. Better buildings and more healthy 
surroundings are required, and above all, afternoon school 


should be avoided, or, if it is allowed, it should be given 
over to games, physical training, and handicrafts. Finally, 
M. Bertier emphasizes the need of reviving and establishing the 
importance of duty ; the moral power of duty requires emphasis 
to-day more than ever, for there is, he thinks, a certain languor 
in the spirit of the present day. The report of the inquiry into 
Over-pressure in schools occupies thirty-six pages in the Revue 
Universitaive, and this is but the first instalment of the Report. 
One has the impression from studying it that the conditions of 
French education are so different from those of English edu- 
cation that it would not be safe to draw definite conclusions 
of value to this country, from a study of the French inquiries. 


BELGIUM 


Brussels is the seat this year of the International Conference 
of the Federations of Secondary Teachers 
(Bureau International de l'Enseignement 
Secondaire). Over-pressure in schools is 
occupying a good half of the discussions that are taking place. 
The Bulletin of the Bureau for June, besides giving particulars 
of the Congress, prints replies furnished by the various Affiliated 
Federations to the questionnaire on ‘‘ Over-pressure ” sent out. 
Great Britain provides two valuable reports from the Assistant 
Masters’ and Assistant Mistresses’ Associations, and excellent 
material is provided also by the French, Dutch and Bulgarian 
Federations. The Assistant Masters’ Association thinks that, 
generally speaking, the amount of over-pressure that exists is 
somewhat exaggerated, and the subject is thoroughly examined 
in support of this contention, particular reference being made 
to the Report of an inquiry in 1923 by the Council of the A.M.A. 
The Assistant Mistresses’ Association agrees with the A.M.A. 
in citing examinations as the cause of over-pressure and in 
declaring that until the examination system is still further over- 
hauled, a certain amount of over-pressure is almost inevitable. 


Bureau 
International. 


RE-ASSESSMENT OF ANNUAL GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER AGRICULTURAL EpucaTION.—The Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, The Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison, M.P., has 
appointed Earl De La Warr, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry, to succeed him as Chairman of the Committee appointed 
by his predecessor in March last to consider and report what 
annual grants for the maintenance of Higher Agricultural (ex- 
cluding Veterinary) Education should be made to institutions 
providing such education in England and Wales, for the five 
academic years beginning on Oct. 1, 1930. 
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Reviews 


POST-WAR EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


The New Education in Europe: An Account of Recent 
Fundamental Changes in the Educational Philosophy of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. By Dr. F. W. 
Roman. Second Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and 
Reset. (18s. net. Routledge.) 


This book was noticed in our columns at the time of its 
first appearance, but in its second edition so much revision 
and extension have been accomplished that Dr. Roman 
has provided what is practically a new book. The second 
edition definitely supersedes the first. All the old chapters 
have been revised, and new ones have been added on 
education in countries not covered by the first edition. 
The writer tells us that of the last twenty years he has 
spent ten in Europe, investigating social and economic 
conditions with special reference to the changing school 
systems. And indeed, even if he had not given us this 
specific information, it would still have been obvious that 
. such a book could not possibly have been written except 
as the result of careful, prolonged, and expert personal 
inquiry. 

Though the chapters can be read in any order, the 
English reader naturally turns first to what a well-informed 
American has to say about education in England, its 
strength and its weakness, its post-War aspirations and 
achievements. Dr. Roman is shrewd enough to see that 
the public schools, notwithstanding that they account only 
for a small proportion of young England, exert an immense 
influence over national education and national life. This 
is a case in which the outsider perhaps sees the game best. 
He also sees very clearly what England hoped for when 
the Education Act of 1918 was passed, how keen is the 
disappointment of all friends of popular education that so 
much of the Act remains a dead letter, and what are the 
causes of our comparative failure. 

Dr. Roman’s success in dealing with English education— 
for which success one can vouch personally—may be 
regarded as a test case. If he has studied the other coun- 
tries with anything like the same clearheaded thorough- 
ness—and we feel convinced that he has done so—his book 
becomes of great value to the student of comparative edu- 
cation. Take, for instance, his account of French education. 
His exposition of the real complexity of a system which 
seems at first sight so logical and simple, and his proof 
of the tremendous hold of the Roman Catholic Church upon 
French education, notwithstanding all that has happened, 
are most helpful and illuminating to the reader who is 
unable to pursue these inquiries himself. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the chapters on German, 
Austrian, Italian, and Russian education, with their up- 
to-date information, are of special interest at the present 
time; all the more so because Dr. Roman never fails to 
fulfil the promise made on the title-page, that he will give 
“an account of recent fundamental changes in the educa- 
tional philosophy ” of the countries he has visited and 
studied. 


THE WATERS OF HELIKON 


The Oxford Book of Greek Verse. Chosen by G. Murray, 
C. BaiLtzey, E. A. BARBER, T. H. HicHam, and C. M. 
Bowra. (8s. 6d. net. India paper. 10s. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 


We have had to wait long for ‘‘ The Oxford Book of 
Greek Verse,’’ but the volume, now that it is at last in 
our hands, amply compensates for the weariness of deferred 
hope. It far surpasses all its predecessors in the amount 
and completeness of its selections. Thackeray's Antho- 
logy, the cherished companion of many generations of 
scholars, was deficient in certain periods and is now out 
of print, and the ‘‘ Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek 
Poetry,” also an Oxford book, suffered in the same way 


and is a bulky volume meant rather for school use than for 
the leisure moments of the lover of Greece. And since 
those two books were published we have recovered much of 
Bacchylides, the lyric poets and Menander. 

The present volume should satisfy by its catholicity and 
by the justness of the space allotted to the various poets. 
There are no notes, but Mr. Bowra, one of the editors, has 
written an interesting introductory essay on the develop- 
ment of Greek poetry. There are over 700 pieces on nearly 
600 pages. Homer receives 109 pages, a generous proportion 
of the whole. Pindar deservedly gets much more space 
than in earlier anthologies. Among the selections from 
Aeschylus we are glad to see two choric passages from 
the Suppliant Women. There are passages from the 
Hymns of Callimachus other than the Lavacrum Pallados. 
Almost everything of any value among the fragments of 
Sappho, Alcaeus, etc., is included. There is a passage 
from Timotheus’ Persae, a discovery of the present century, 
but nothing from Lycophron, an omission which can hardly 
be regretted. 

There are, however, one or two omissions which we do 
regret. We should like to have found included the beautiful 
account of Odysseus’ farewell to the Phaeacisns at the 
beginning of Odyssey xiii. ; to have had one or two passages 
of dramatic dialogue from Sophocles, from the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, for example: the first speech of Deianeira from 
the Trachiniae: the first chorus from the Bacchae of 
Euripides though we must admit that we have been 
generously treated in the matter of his choric odes : among 
the passages from Theocritus the whole of the third Idyll, 
the Serenade, and Lycidas’ exquisite song from the Thalusia 
would have been welcome. Yet a limit had to be fixed, 
and it is not easy to say what could have been called on 
to give place: possible one or two of the Messengers’ 
narratives from the Tragedians. 

There is one curious inconsistency in the text which 
ought to have been eliminated. The editors are not 
apparently in agreement about the correct marking of 
crasis where it occurs with an aspirated word. Thus in 
some parts of the book we have x’ws and xw, which 
we believe to be the correct forms, while elsewhere there 
are such strange appearances as ydrepxs and xw. 

The book, especially in its thin form, is a delightful 
possession for private enjoyment, but it should also prove 
most useful for the various needs of a classical sixth form, 
in those parts of Greek literature which are not studied 
in the ordinary school-round. 


CAMBRIDGE LocaL EXAMINATIONS.—The total number of 
candidates entered for the July examinations Higher School 
Certificate, the School Certificate, and the Junior Local Ex- 
amination at 347 centres in Great Britain and twenty-six centres 
Overseas is 10,322. The regulations for 1931 may be obtained 
from Mr. W. N. Williams, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


HIGHER CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN IND1IA.— Under the auspices 
of the International Missionary Council, an important Come 
mission, presided over by Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, is going to India in the autumn to study the 
present position of Higher Christian Education there. The other 
members of the Commission will be Canon Arthur W. Davies, 
formerly of Agra University, now Secretary of the Missionary 
Council of the National Assembly of the Church of England ; 
Dr. Nicol Macnicol, late of Poona and former Secretary of the 
Indian National Christian Council ; Dr. William Adams Brown, 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York ; Dr. W. A. Hutchins, 
President of Berea College, Kentucky ; Dr. S. K. Datta of the 
World’s Committee of the Y.M.C.A.; and Mr. S. N. Mukarji, 
Principal of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. Dr. Lindsay cannot 
leave England till December, but before his arrival the other 
members, who leave England on Oct. 31., will make a tour 
of colleges in Burma. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION 


Talks to Parents and Teachers. By H. Lange. Third Impression. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This cheaper edition of Homer Lane’s “ Talks ” will help to 
introduce them to a wider public. They are still as fresh and 
stimulating as in the days when he first gave them, and full of 
the wisdom of his unique mind. 


The Inglis Lecture, 1930. The Great Investment: Secondary 
Education in a Democracy. By T. H. Briaes. (5s. 6d. net. 
Harvard University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 

This is ae sixth of the annual lectures on aspects of secondary 
education given at Harvard in honour of the memory of Alexander 
Inglis. Its main thesis is that education is one of the four means 
which the State can use to insure its perpetuation—the other 
three being war, the police force, and social pressure. The 
State, therefore, supports free public schools to promote its 
own interests, and has accordingly a great and intimate interest 
in the curriculum, the choice of text-books, and the personality 
of the teacher. Dr. Briggs describes the inevitable implications 
of this thesis with considerable frankness. 


The Woodcraft Way Series. No. 7. The Forest School. By 
ERNEST WESTLAKE, with an introduction by J. NORMAN 
GLAISTER, M.B. (The Order of Woodcraft Chivalry, Gods- 
hill, Salisbury. 72 pages and cover. Is. 6d.) 

This is a reprint, with substantial additions, from manuscripts 
left by the late Ernest Westlake, whose educational ideas are 
now taking form at a school at Godshill, on the edge of the New 
Forest, on an estate of virgin woodland which Westlake acquired 
for this purpose just before he died. 


The Woodcraft Way Series. No. 14. The Biological Principles of 
Education. By H. D. JENNINGS WHITE, M.A., PH.D. (The 
Order of Woodcraft Chivalry, Godshill, Salisbury. 16 pages 
and cover. 6d.) 

Dr. Jennings White, who is an Extension Lecturer in Psy- 
chology at London University, shows how the almost forgotten 
educational ideals of Herbert Spencer can be, and are, being 
applied in Woodcraft Schools. 


Education and International Relations: A Study of the Social 
Forces that determine the Influence of Education. By Prof. 
D. A. Prescott. (ros. 6d. net. Harvard University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press.) 

It is unfortunate that the price of this book must prevent 
it from having a large sale. Most of the Harvard studies in 
education are too professional to make a popular appeal, but 
this study deals with a subject in which every man should be 
interested. Dr. Prescott, who came through the War and knows 
full well what war means, has since had opportunities of travelling 
much in Europe and studying the attitudes of teachers and 
administrators towards international relations, and the abolition 
of war as an instrument of policy. He seems to find that on the 
whole the awful problems involved are intelligently understood, 
but that at the back of people’s minds there is always the 
question—but what can we do about it ? He tells us, however, 
that he “found individual teachers scattered about in all 
countries who were hopeful that the schools could build a 
loyalty to humanity that would foster international under- 
standing and, following that, international co-operation.” We 
agree with Dr. Prescott that this course is not only desirable, 
but also thoroughly practicable. We commend this book as a 
genuine contribution to the study of education and international 
relations. 


The Teacher's Many Parts. By Sir J. ADAMS. (6s. net. University 
of London Press.) 

It is fortunate for the teaching profession that Sir John Adams, 
with his rich experience, his mellow wisdom, and his gay humour, 
should choose to spend the years of his retirement in adding to 
the not too long list of readable books about teaching. Readers 
of this Journal have already made acquaintance with most of 
the chapters of this latest product of his pen, because they 
appeared as articles last year. But they will be among the 
first to desire these articles, and much besides, gathered into 
book form. To whichever chapter we turn we find the subject 
really illuminated. Take, for example, the chapter headed 
“The Teacher as Psychologist.” Sir John shows how neither 
the teacher nor anybody else can help psychologizing ; he gives 
a simple but sufficient idea of what the different schools of 


psychology mean by what they are saying; and he makes it 
quite clear that no teacher is under an obligation, as a teacher, 
to trouble himself about the systematic, and mostly stodgy, 
treatises on psychology. Another chapter, as helpful as it is 
interesting, is the one entitled ‘‘ The Teacher as Examiner.” 
The relative places of the internal and the external examiner, 
the diseased conscience of the teacher who leaves his (or, more 
likely, her) “ ruddy trail ’’ through reams of exercises, and the 
difference between the old inspector and the new, are all dis- 
cussed in a way which is possible only to a writer of long ex- 
perience and acute observation. And so one might, did space 
permit, go on commenting upon every chapter in the book. 
It deserves, and we doubt not will get, a warm welcome from 
teachers generally. 


The New Education in the German Republic. By T. ALEXANDER 
and BERYL PARKER. (16s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

In an important sense, the German Republic is, from the 
educational point of view, the most interesting national spectacle 
of the present time. German education before the War was 
regarded as a wonderful example of efficiency, and yet as an 
example which no democratic nation could ever copy. It was 
thorough, highly organized, rigidly centralized, and answered 
to a markedly stratified social life. There existed no broad 
highway, nor even a steep ladder, from the elementary school 
to the higher educational institutions. And in the twinkling of 
an eye, so to speak, all was changed. The schools have run the 
gamut from rigid conservatism to extreme radicalism within a 
decade. Towards this change many factors have contributed 
besides the direct action of the new republican government. 
We have had several short accounts of the change, but nothing 
so exhaustive and masterly as this volume by Dr. Alexander 
and Miss Parker. No one who wants to understand the new 
Germany, and especially the new education in Germany, can 
afford to neglect this excellent account, by two American 
observers. 


The New Education tn the Soviet Republic. By A. P. PINKEVITCH. 
Translated under the auspices of the International In- 
stitute, Teachers College, Columbia University, by Nucra 
PERLMUTTER. Edited by Prof. G. S. Counts. (16s. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

Every one knows about the mathematical problem which 
stated that the weight of the elephant might be neglected. 
Whatever we may think of Soviet political philosophy, we 
cannot afford to neglect or ignore a country which covers a 
sixth of the land surface of the globe, and has within it immense 
possibilities for good or ill. If Russia is, in a sense, the enemy of 
every other civilized country, the worst that the latter can do 
is to make no attempt to understand Russia. This is the point 
of view taken by the American translators of this very able 
book, written by the President of the Second State University 
of Moscow. There is a strong educational link between the 
United States and Russia, because the names and the ideas of 
prominent American educators, such as Dewey and Monroe and 
Stanley Hall and Kilpatrick, were well known in Russia before 
the War. So it is natural that a comprehensive account in 
English of what is happening to Russian education should be 
the work of American writers. “ If,” says Prof. Counts, “any one 
wishes to know the philosophy which dominates the efforts of 
the present government of Russia to mould the character of the 
coming generation in the Soviet Union, he can do no better 
than read the present volume.” We have no doubt whatever 
that he is right, although the author makes it quite clear that 
the system here expounded is not the generally accepted system, 
nor is it the official system. From all that we have read elsewhere, 
taken in connexion with this book, we gather that President 
Pinkevitch is too great a man to be a representative exponent 
of Soviet education as it really exists. 

The Nursery School. By MARGARET MacmILian. Revised 
Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

The Teacher's Manual: an Explanatory Treatise on the “ Key ” 
Method of Teaching Reading. By MARGARET W. GRIFFITHS. 
(6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

School Revenue. By Prof. H. C. Morrison. (118. 6d. net. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


Mountain City: a Novel. 
Werner Laurie.) 

Upton Sinclair has won wide recognition as a ruthless 
exponent of social, economic and political forces in America, 
and in his latest novel he once again casts his piercing search- 
light into the bewildering ramifications of American industry 
and finance. ‘‘ Mountain City ” describes the breathless rise 
to fortune of Jed Rusher, a ranch hand, who became an oil 
king before he was thirty. As a child Jed watched the trans- 
continental expresses flash past the lonely cattle station which 
was his home, and his ambition was to get to the big world 
beyond. But for this, as for everything else, money was needed, 
and the desire to get money, and plenty of it, became his con- 
suming passion. A scholarship took him to the Methodist 
University in Mountain City, and from then onwards his progress 
was amazing. He had the soul of a conqueror and he missed 
no opportunities. He elbowed his way into the home of Claudius 
Warrener, a somewhat eccentric elderly millionaire. There he 
used his eyes and his ears, and learned how men became rich. 
About his subsequent career, his amazing matrimonial 
adventures, his purchase of oil lands, his entry into the realms 
of finance and politics, the reader must turn to the book itself. 
The story as such may not be convincing, but the scene as a 
whole—the huge, money-making machine of America—is 
masterfully described 


The Teaching of English. By H. E. PALMER. (38. net. Murray.) 


By Upton SINCLAIR. (78. 6d. net. 


Mr. Palmer’s chapters add little, if anything, to what has 
already been ably set forth in the English Association’s “ Essen- 
tials of English Teaching’’ or the Board of Education’s 
“ Suggestions.” But individual testimony is sometimes more 
convincing than committee recommendation, and, as Sir Arthur 
Couch says in the preface, Mr. Palmer has the root of the matter 
in him. 

A Practical Course of Précis Writing: A Course of Instruction 
with Classified and Graduated Exercises, Notes, and Worked 
Examples. By E. M. Pacser. In Three Books. Book III. 
(3s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

A valuable collection of exercises suitable for candidates for 
the Higher School Certificate and Civil Service examinations, 
with some examples worked out in detail and with some excel- 
lent hints to the student. 


Deucalion, or the Future of Literary Criticism. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The aim of the “ To-Day and To-Morrow ” series—to stimu- 
late progressive thought— is reasonably fulfilled in “ Deucalion.” 
After a devastating review of the anarchic state of contemporary 
criticism, Mr. West finds ground for hope in the philosophic 
foundations of two living critics, Mr. Middleton Murry and 
Mr. I. A. Richards. With their aid he looks forward to criticism 
ultimately achieving ‘‘a triumphant vision and acceptance of 
life as it is and for what it is.” 


Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Junior Series. 
Book I. (Paper, 8d. Limp cloth, rod.) Book II. (Paper, ts. 
Limp cloth, 1s. 2d.) Teacher’s Book, I. (2s.) Teacher’s 
Book, II. (2s. 3d.) With Notes and Answers. (University 
of London Press.) 

In the first volumes of this course, intended for use in the new 
junior schools, the main aim is to induce the pupil to express 
his own thoughts in short, complete sentences, and the exercises 
are therefore concerned with the daily activities of the ordinary 
town child. Much use is made of transcription, combined with 
the filling-in of blanks—that is, the child does not merely copy, 
but is required to add something of his own. Questions are 
generally so framed as to admit of a definite answer, thus 
enabling the pupil to correct his own work and form a habit of 
self-criticism. 


The Elizabethan Home. Discovered in Two Dialogues by 
C. HoL__yBaND and P. ERONDELL. Edited by M. St. C. 
BYRNE. Second Revised Edition. (5s. net. Cobden-San- 
derson.) 

The dialogues here reprinted from four “conversation 
manuals ” written by two Huguenot refugees who taught French 
for their livelihood in Elizabethan London afford entertaining, 
if tantalizing, glimpses of English domestic life in Tudor times. 
They seem to have been almost forgotten until they were repro- 
duced in a limited edition in 1925; in the present cheaper, but 
still very attractive form, they deserve a hearty welcome. 


By G. WEsT. 


Tales of Pooh. By A. A. MILNE. (2s. Methuen.) 

It is always a pleasure to meet Mr. Edward Bear and his 
companions. We recognize with gratitude that by providing 
this cheap and attractive edition Messrs. Methuen have made it 
possible for his circle of acquaintances to be largely extended. 
ee T young friends agree that this is a most “ sustaining 


(1) Spenser’s Faery Queene. Book I. Edited by G. N. Pocock. 
(1s. 4d. Dent.) 
(2) Birds of Wing and Other Wild Things: Selections from the 
Works of W. H. Hudson. By H. F. B. Fox. (18. 4d. Dent.) 
Of the latest batch of “ Kings Treasuries ” these two are the 
most striking. Mr. Pocock (1) is responsible for an admirable 
edition of the “ Faery Queene,” Book I, which gives just the 
right amount of help to the beginner; the commentary is 
fresh and stimulating. It was a happy thought (2) to make an 
anthology from the late W. H. Hudson. Mr. Fox has chosen 
well, and arranged with skill, and his own notes prove him to 
be both a bird-lover and a lover of good literature. This would 
be an excellent reading-book for junior forms. 


Books and Reading. By W. E. SIMNETT. 
Revised. (Cloth, 5s. net. 
Unwin.) 

School librarians will find this book fertile in suggestions. If 
the editor continues to revise and improve it, as he has done in 
this second edition, it should have a long and useful career. 


Intermediate Textbook of English Literature. By A. J. WYATT 
and Dr. A. S. Cottins. Fourth Edition. (8s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

A carefully and competently revised edition of a very useful 
handbook for students. 


(1) We Read them Aloud. Dramatic Tales by MABEL MARLOWE, 
H. CHESTERMAN, E. Lucia TURNBULL, F. JEANS, &c. 


Second Edition, 
Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Allen and 


Adapted and Arranged by E. Lucia TURNBULL. (Is. 6d. 
Nelson.) 
(2) A Shorter Lamb: Chosen Essays and Letters. Edited by 


E. E. REYNOLDs. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Two of the latest additions to Sir. H. Newbolt’s “ Teaching 
of English ” series. ‘‘ We Read Them Aloud ” (1) adapts some 
modern children’s stories for class use by turning them into 
dramatic dialogues with the help of a lector who supplies con- 
necting links of narrative. ‘‘ The Shorter Lamb ” (2) is a selec- 
tion of essays and letters made with the object of revealing 
Lamb's fascinating personality. 


The Conflict : A Saga of the Seventh Century. By E. E. KELLETT. 
(12s. net. Constable.) 

Mr. Kellett describes his Saga as ‘‘ neither a novel nor a 
romance, but a close approximation to history.’’ This does not 
mean that it lacks the imagination without which the dead 
past cannot be made to live again. One reader at least has 
found ‘‘ The Conflict ’’ more enthralling than the admired prose 
romances of William Morris. The style is more natural ; though 
there is a sprinkling of archaic words, there is no flavour of 
“ Wardour-Street English.” The “ Conflict” is the struggle 
between the old gods and the new, and between Northumbrian 
king and Christian bishop. Egfrith and his two wives, Audrey 
and Ermenburg, Wilfred of Ripon and the poet Cynewulf, are 
the chief persons of the tale. 


The Happy Readers. Edited by H. STRANG. (1) Happy Days 
at the Farm. (2) Happy Days tn Toyland. By STELLA 
Hancock. (3) Bold Robin Hood. By JOcELYN OLIVER. 
(4) Once Upon a Time. By DapHNe MILLER. (5) Happy 
Days With the Ships. (6) Happy Days by the Sea. By 
G. G. Jackson. (7d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

There is much to be learnt and in the pleasantest way from 

(1), (5) and (6) of this series of sensible, well-printed, well- 
illustrated, and exceedingly cheap booklets, while (2) is a perfect 
joy. It will not be children only who will appreciate its whimsi- 
calities, or laugh over the drollery of the accompanying pictures, 
and the rhyme, “ His name is Billy,” is sure to become popular 
in the nursery. 


A Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
(2s. Harrap.) 

The volume with a similar title compiled for Sir H. Newbolt’s 
series by Messrs. Wood and Burrows is more comprehensive 
and has the distinct advantage of chronological arrangement. 
But Mr. Reynolds's extracts are of greater average length—a 
feature which increases their usefulness. 


Edited by E. E. REYNOLDS. 
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Philips’ “ New-Prospect’’ Readers. (1) The Seal Princess. 
By C. A. D. Scott. (2) Life Overseas—Canada. By E. 
Younc and S.C. GILMOUR. (8d. each. G. Philip & Son.) 

Under the headings: Life in the Far North; In the Forest ; 
On the Prairies ; On the Coast ; Among the Mounties, (2) gives 
most readable descriptions of the daily life and work of ordinary 
people on the land. The most interesting chapter is the one on 
salmon fishing, in which the latest methods of catching, cleaning, 
and canning the fish are described. The information through- 
out is up to date; for example, we learn that many Eskimos 
have never seen a snow-house, but live in wooden houses 
brought in sections from factories in the southern cities of 
porns and wireless sets are common on the shores of the 
ctic. 


Nineteenth Century Masters in Literature. 
(2s. Oliver and Boyd). 

Junior Test Papers in English Literature : for the Use of Pupils 
Preparing for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford 
and Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors, and Similar 
a ali in the Junior Grade. By F. W. ROBINSON. 

Is. 3d.) 

Great Sea Stories of all Nations. Edited by H. M. TOMLINSON. 
(8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Stories from the Poets. By W. B. PERN. (1s. Harrap.) 

An Hour of the American Novel. By G. OvERTON. (4s. 6d. net. 
Lippincott.) 

Macmillan’s Class Readers. First Reader. (6d. Macmillan.) 

The Queen Bee and Other Nature Stories. Translated from the 
Danish of C. Ewatp by G. C. Moorr-SmıTH. (18. 6d. 
Nelson.) 

Other Children : Suzette. By VERA PaTMoRE. (8d. Nelson.) 

Tim and Tot. (8d. Nelson.) 


Novels and Novelists. By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
J. MIDDLETON Murray. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 


Chambers’s Stepping-Stones to English. By A. Stamp. Junior 
Course. Book I for Children aged 8 to 9. Book II for 
Children aged 9 to 10. Book III for Children aged 10 to 11. 
(10d. each. Chambers.) 


By R. F. SAVAGE’ 


Edited by 


A Seventeenth-Century Anthology. (28. Blackie.) 

This anthology gives well-chosen examples of that “ nature, 
rapture, spirituality, and light ” regarded by Mrs. Meynell in her 
introductory remarks ascharacteristic of the poetry of the seven- 
teenth century. It is a most attractive pocket size edition. 


Agis, King of Sparta : a Play in Four Acts. By UNA BROADBENT. 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A play based on Plutarch’s “ Life of Agis,” a reformer whose 
attempts to benefit his race brought him to disaster. The story 
is developed with skill and the author makes an effective use of 
blank verse. There are some telling situations and a number of 
memorable lines. 


(1) The Links of the Canterbury Tales and the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue. Edited by A. J. WYATT. (2s. 6d. net. Sidgwick 
and Jackson.) 

(2) Chaucer : The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales and the Nun’s 
Priest's Tale. Edited by A. J. WYATT. (2s. 6d. net. Sidgwick 
and Jackson.) 

Langland : Piers Plowman. Prologue and Passus V-VII, B. 
Text. Edited by C. D. PAMELyY. (2s. 6d. net. Sidgwick and 
Jackson.) 

Selections from Le Morte d'Arthur. Edited by P. L. BAaBINGTON. 
(2s. 6d. net. Sidgwick and Jackson.) 

Selections from the Prose Merlin. Edited by L. CRANMER-ByYNG. 
(2s. 6d. net. Sidgwick and Jackson.) 

It has been said that for every hundred Shakespeare readers 
there are not more than five who read Chaucer, though he is 
not really more difficult. The ambition of the Editor of this 
new series is to turn these five into ten by providing the general, 
who is usually also an indolent reader with a version which 
can be followed with as much ease as a Shakespeare play. 
Explanations of difficulties are given at the foot of each page 
because it is realized that none but the genuine student will 
take the trouble to consult notes and glossaries. Niceties of 
shar apauaianty are postponed, though an admirably clear and 

ief account of the sounds of Chaucer’s language is given in 

(2). An important rule of spelling, adopted for simplification, 

is that one form only shall be used throughout for the same 

word, unless a variant is of intrinsical importance—for instance, 

to show differences of dialect. Dr. G. G. Coulton contributes a 


warmly enthusiastic preface to (1) in which the Prologues and 
the “ End-links ’’ are given as an unbroken whole—an attractive 
innovation—so that the journey to Canterbury appears in a 
continuous form, the stories of the pilgrims being entirely 
omitted. 


The Metres of English Poetry. By ENID HAMER. (10s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Though many books have been written on English metres in 
recent years, it has not been easy to direct beginners to a com- 
prehensive manual, sound, lucid, and practical. Mrs. Hamer 
has admirably met a widely felt want. Unlike many of the 
moderns, she does not reject the convenient classical names 
for prosodical feet, but she makes clear the modifications which 
the English language imposes upon them. Her own ear is beauti- 
fully trained, and even practised readers of poetry may learn 
a good deal from her annotated examples. Living poets are 
included in her survey, and a full index makes reference easy. 


Picture Poems for the Little Ones. Three Vols. (Paper, 4d. each. 
Cloth, 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

These poems are really poems—simple and child-like without 
being silly, very varied, too, in subject and rhythm, while the 
pictures are even more delightful. The type is, as it should be, 
clear and black. In its way it is a feat to produce in “ The 
Mouse ” (II, 4) a lively drama in fifty words, while the same 
story told in eight little sketches on the opposite page is equally 
successful. 


Young Pegasus: A First Anthology of Verse. Arranged by 
A. A. Le M. Smmpson. (2s. 6d. In Three Separate Parts. 
Parts I and II, 1s. each. Part III, 1s. 3d. Bell.) 

A collection of poems for the young put together by an 
experienced teacher and designed to cover three years of the 
school course. The compiler makes skilful use of the natural 
appeal of the story told in rhyme while including more subtle 
and fanciful poems to develop taste and appreciation. 


Modern Short Plays. By J. DRINKWATER, Sir W. RALEIGH, 
Lady GREGORY, L. Binyon, “Saki” (H. H. Munro), 
E. PuiLLPoTTS, Lord Dunsany. The Cute Coyote and 
Other Animal Stories. Taken from “ Wild Animals at 
Home,” “ Wild Animal Ways,” “ Lives of the Hunted.” 
(2s. each. University of London Press.) 

Plays for many tastes and occasions on the one hand, and 
animal stories in Mr. Thompson Selon’s best vein on the other, 
are provided in these two volumes in the “ Treasuries of Modern 
Prose Series.” Among the latter it is difficult to choose a favourite 
where all are equally delightful, but the episodes of the flight 
of the temporarily blinded bat, the building of the nest by the 
vocalist cock sparrow, and the razor-backed hoglet’s attack on 
the rattlesnake will not be easily forgotten. 


Twelfth Night or What You Will. (6s. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

It has been tacitly assumed that the sayings of the clowns 
in the plays are often mere nonsense, but Prof. Dover Wilson, 
from his wide experience as an editor, has become convinced 
that Shakespeare never puts pointless remarks in the mouths 
of his characters—it is only that we fail to trace the point, and 
the notes prove that Feste, and even Sir Toby, drunk, are 
charged with the delivery of some of the aptest and wittiest 
topical allusions. It is to be hoped that every school is adding 
to its library this edition, valuable alike for its critical intro- 
ductions and notes, and most pleasing in its outward form. 
The frontispiece in this volume is a portrait, reproduced from 
a painting by an unknown artist, of Dr. John Bull, a noted 
musician and organist to James I. 


In Quest of the Grail. By ELEANOR Boss. (9d. Marshall, Morgan 
& Scott.) 

The Discovery of Poetry. By P. H. B. Lyon. (28. 6d. Arnold.) 

The Lanimer Books of Verse. Compiled by the Education Com- 
mittee of Lanarkshire Association of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. Senior. (2s. Blackie.) 

New Plays from Old Stories : Second Series. By H.Outp. Nor. 

Cinderella : a Play in Four Scenes. No. 2. Aladdin and the Magic 
Lamp: a Play in Four Scenes. No. 3. Dich Whittington and 
his Cat: a Play in Four Scenes. (4d. each. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

The Shorter Shakespeare. Second Series. Abridgments of King 
Henry IV (Part I), King Henry V and Julius Caesar, made 
by C. JAMES. Third Series. Abridgments of The Merchant 
of Venice, Twelfth Night and the Comedy of Errors, made by 
C. James. (1s. each. Nelson.) 
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The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great French Thinkers of 
the Age of Reason: a Series of Lectuves delivered at King’s 
College, University of London, during the Session 1928- 
1929. Edited by Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. (7s. 6d. net. 
Harrap. 

The fifth of a well known series, this recent volume forms an 
important contribution to the literature of political thought, 
explaining the social and political theories of ten great French 
thinkers in the period immediately preceding the French 
Revolution. Following an introduction by Prof. H. J. Laski, 
Bossuet is treated by the Rev. Dr. N. Sykes, Fénelon by Mr. 
R. A. Jones, the Abbé de Saint-Pierre by Prof. Paul Vaucher, 
Montesquieu by Prof. A. T. Grant, Voltaire by Prof. J. B. Black, 
Rousseau by the editor, Helvétius and Holbach by Mr. W. H. 
Wickwar, and Morelly and Mably by Mr. C. H. Driver. These 
essays constitute an invaluable exposition of ideas which laid 
the foundations of modern social, religious, and political thinking. 
The general reader is referred especially to the brilliant intro- 
ductory survey; to the illuminating studies of Fénelon and 
Rousseau ; and to the penetrating article on Morelly and 
Mably, which constitute the only English source of the theories 
of these two makers of the Revolution. 


Modern Political Constitutions: an Introduction to the Com- 
parative Study of their History and Existing Form. By 
Dr. C. F. STRONG. (12s. 6d. net. Sidgwick and Jackson.) 

Dr. Strong, an experienced teacher and lecturer, now an 
inspector under the London County Council, has produced a 
book which will be of great value to students of political 
institutions. He examines the mode of Government in all the 
chief modern states, and classifies the results of his examination 
under such heads as unitary and federal states, flexible and rigid 
constitutions, parliamentary and non-parliamentary executives. 

He, further, investigates the mode of working of such devices 

as the referendum and proportional representation. It would 

be a good idea to compel every candidate for parliament to pass 
an examination on Dr. Strong’s well-arranged volume. 


The Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire. Vol. 
II. Comparative View of Dominion Problems: Canada. 
By the late Prof. L. C. A. KNowLes and C. M. KNow gs. 
(12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The premature death of Prof. Lilian Knowles in 1926 was 
an incalculably severe loss to the cause of economic history. 
Dr. Knowles was at the height of her great powers; she had 
amassed vast stores of knowledge; and she was engaged in 
putting the results of her lifetime of research into permanent 
literary form. She had, however, barely succeeded in completing 
the first of three volumes on ‘‘ The Economic Development of 
the British Overseas Empire’’ when she was called away. 
This second of the volumes owes its appearance to the devoted 
labour of Mr. C. M. Knowles. He has arranged, edited, and 
rounded off his late wife’s material with remarkable skill and 
efficiency. He has, moreover, prefaced the book with an excellent 
sketch of Dr. Knowles’s distinguished and strenuous career. 
Of the contents of this volume, which relates exclusively to 
Canada, it is enough to say that they fully maintain the high 
standard of scholarship that marked the first volume, which 
was concerned mainly with the tropical dependencies of Britain. 


The Colonial Service. By Sir A. BERTRAM. (103s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

Sir Anton Bertram, a distinguished Cambridge graduate, 
and an eminent Civil Servant, now retired, has drawn upon his 
extensive knowledge and wide experience to present us with 
an invaluable guide to the details of Colonial administration. 
He has, of course, nothing to say about either India or the 
great self-governing Dominions. He limits himself to the 
Colonies still under the immediate authority of the British 
Government, ¢.g. the West Indies, the Pacific Islands and 
Tropical Africa. He describes the functions of the governor, 
the chief ministers, the courts, and the legislatures. Two sup- 
plementary ‘chapters complete this authoritative and original 
study. One treats of Protectorates, and the other of Mandated 
Territories. The latter is probably the best discussion of the 
mandate problem at present available. 


English Seamen and the Colonization of America. 
CHATTERTON. (128. 6d. Arrowsmith.) 

Miss Chatterton has written what is at once a history of 
English maritime adventure in the Tudor and Stuart periods, 
and a hi of the founding and early development of the 
thirteen colonies that later on became the United States of 


By E. K. 


America. She tries to give unity to what is naturally a collection 
of disconnected episodes by treating the whole story as a record 
of a fight for “ freedom,” when “ freedom ” is synonymous with 
“ escape from the control of the British government.” She is 
more American than the old-fashioned Yankee historians them- 
selves in her inability to see that the ministers of George III 
had any valid case against the revolted colonists. Her book 
would be greatly improved by the omission of the irrelevant 
eighteenth century chapters, and by the elimination of the 
political connecting-thread. Miss Chatterton tells with vigour a 
number of fascinating (if not novel) stories, and she has secured 
as illustrations a collection of remarkably interesting prints. 


Work, Wealth, and Government in England: An Elementary 
Introduction to the Study of Industrial and Constitutional 
History. By F. R. Worts. (2s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

In this volume Mr. Worts makes the valiant endeavour to 
include within the covers of a single book three subjects so 
diverse and distinct as economic history, constitutional history, 
and civics. They would have been better left separate. He 
hopes that they will coalesce into a living unit in the mind 
of the pupil. We fear that they will remain in a condition of 
inorganic chaos. 

A Preparatory History of England. By J. H. STEPHENS. (2s. 
Heinemann.) 

Everyday Life in Rome : in the Time of Cæsar and Cicero. By 
H. A. TREBLE and K. M. Kina. (2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

Great Sons of Greece : Plutarch's “ Lives of Famous Greeks 
Adapted for Schools and Home Reading. By F. J. GOULD. 
(1s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

Revision Tests in History. By W. R. TorvanegyY. (1s. With 
Answers, 38. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Edited by Prof. 
J. H. Rose, Prof. A. P. Newton, and E. A. BENIANS. 
Vol. VI. Canada and Newfoundland. (35s. net. Cambridge 
Press.) 

England's Story. Part 3. The Stuarts and the Georges. By 
DorotHy M. STUART. (38. Harrap.) 

The Story of Civilisation Through the Ages. By Prof. C. RiCHET. 
Authorized Translation by F. RoTHWELL. (38. 6d. net. 
Allen and Unwin.) 

Two Broadcast Talks on India. By Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN SIMON. 
(1s. net. Faber and Faber.) 

The Middle Ages in Britain. By MARGARET M. ELLIOT. (2s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

An Hour of American History : From Columbus to Coolidge. By 
Dr. S. E. Morison. (4s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 
The Foundations of History. By PuyLLIS WraGGE. Book D. 

Pilgrims and Adventurers. Part II. (2s. 8d. Nelson.) 

Revision Exercises in School History. Edited by C. MIDGELEY. 
Book I. British History, B.C. 55-1485 A.D. By C. K. 
BRAMPTON. Book II. British History, 1485-1714. By R. F. 
BrapsHAw. Book III. British History, 1714-1902. By 
R. F. BRADSHAW. Book V. European History, 1713-1815. 
By C. K. Brampton. Book VI. European History, 1815- 
1914. By C. K. Brampron. Book VIII. The British Empire. 
gd. each. Johnston.) 

The Story of Man: an Historical Course for Junior Schools. 
By H. Cory. Book I. Beginnings. Book II. The Mediter- 
ranean World. (1s. 3d. each.) Book IV. The Modern 
World. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

A Pageant of History : Scenes from Historical Romances. Edited 
by A. E. M. Baytiss and P. E. Herrick. (2s. Harrap.) 

The Socialist Tradition in the French Revolution. By Prof. H. J. 
Laskt. (rs. net. Fabian Society and Allen & Unwin.) 

Class Books of World History. By HELEN CorKE. Book IV. 
Mankind the Conqueror. (3s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

The Epochs of German History. By Prof. J. HALLER. (108. 6d. 
net. Routledge.) 

Scotland : The Ancient Kingdom. By D. A. MACKENZIE. 
net. Blackie.) 

Scipio Africanus in the Second Punic War. 
SCULLARD.. Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1929. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The French Revolution: A History by THomas CARLYLE. Abridged 
and Edited by A. H. R. BALL. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Tyrol under the Axe of Italian Fascism. By Dr. E. REUT- 
Nicotussi. Translated by K. L. MonTGoMERY. (128. 6d. 
net. Allen and Unwin.) 


(158. 


By Dr. H. H. 
(12s. 6d. net. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) This Wonderful World: a Practical Pictorial Introduction 
to Physical Geography. By AGNES NIGHTINGALE. (18. Black.) 
(2) Progressive Studies in Geography, for Use in Conjunction 
with the Human Geographies. (Secondary Series.) Book I. 
By H. Sankey and E. A. MERRETT. (9d. G. Philip and Son.) 

(1) As an introduction to the ordinary geography course the 
method adopted in this book will certainly appeal to young 
children. On each left-hand page is a brief descriptive lesson 
On such subjects as the clouds, the rainbow, icebergs, and the 
tide ; on each right-hand page is a picture in outline which the 
pupil will colour in the way suggested in the text. (2) The 
thirty-six sets of exercises are intended to be used with Philip’s 
Human Geographies for Secondary Schools in order to aid pupils 
in selecting and assimilating the most important principles 
dealt with in these text-books. 

Exploring. By " GııcraFfT.” (1s. 6d. Pearson.) 

“ Exploring ” is one of a series of books specially written 
for boy scouts. Four chapters are devoted to the explorer’s 
training by means of the prismatic compass, map reading, 
map making, and reporting. The second half of the book describes 
what the scout is to look out for in the countryside, the highways 
and waterways, as well as places of historical interest. It is a 
very useful book, not only for boy scouts, but also for pupils 
in schools where field work forms part of the geographical course 
of instruction. 


(1) Longmans’ New Age Geographies. By Dr. L. D. STAMP and 
Esa C. Stamp. Junior Series. Book I. At Home. (1s. 6d.) 
Book IIIa. Round the World : A True Story. (2s. Longmans.) 

(2) The World-Wide Geographies. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. 
Book IV. The World We Live In. (Limp Cloth, 2s. Cloth 
Boards, 2s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 

(1) The New Age Geographies provide a course of interesting 
reading lessons for very young children in Book I, and for 
junior forms in Book IIIa. As an introduction to geography, 
Book I seeks to awaken the children’s interest in their immediate 
surroundings both in the phenomena of nature and in the lives 
and habits of the people. The lessons are partly arranged as 
dialogues between the pupil and the teacher. At the end of the 
book are some useful hints to teachers. In Book IIIa it is 


assumed that the children already know some geography. The 
lessons are based on what the authors saw when they themselves 
travelled round the world. This personal knowledge adds greatly 
to the value of the descriptive accounts of important places. 
Nearly all the pictures in the book are photographs taken by 
the authors on their journey. (2) The first three books of the 
Wide World Geographies were reviewed in the June number of 
this Journal, and Book IV (‘‘ The World We Live In *’) con- 
forms to the other volumes as regards well-written text, numerous 
exercises, and attractive illustrations. 


Johnston's New Map Holder. (10s. 6d. Johnston.) 


New Regional Map Books. By V.C. Spary. Book III. Africa and 
Europe. (1s. University of London Press.) 

North America. By R. Fincu. (1s. 6d. Black.) 

A Study of the Oceans. By Prof. J. JoHNSTongE. Second Edition. 
ros. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Southern Italy and Sicily, with Excursions to Sardinia, Maita, 
Tripoli and Corfu. Handbook for Travellers by K. BAEDEKER 
17th Revised Edition. (16s. net. Leipzig: Baedeker. 
London: Allen and Unwin.) 

Bell's Pocket Guides. English Counties: Kent. By S. E. W1NBOLT. 
(6s. net. Bell.) 

Introductory Studies in Geography. By E. I. DauGuHTRy. (2s. 3d. 
Heinemann.) 

Longmans’ New Age Geographies. Junior Series. Book II. Far 
Away. By Dr. L. D. Stamp and Ersa Stamp. (1s. Sd. 
Longmans.) 

Geographical Statistics : 
S. J. ELLIOTT and T. S. Goapsy. 
Publishing Co.) 

Empire Stock-Taking. By L. St. C. GRONDONA. (10s. 6d. Simp- 
kin Marshail.) 

Little Known England : Rambles in the Welsh Borderland, the 
Cotswolds, the Chalk Hills, and the Eastern Counties. By 
H. D. EBERLEIN. (12s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Touring London with W. Teignmouth Shore. A Little Book of 
Friendly Guidance for those who visit London, and those 
who dwell in London. (4s. net. Batsford.) 


a Notebook for Students. Compiled by 
(rs. 6d. net. Gregg 


MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic for Schools. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT and D. LARRETT. 
Part I. (2s. 6d., With answers, 3s.) Parts II and III. 
(2s. each. With answers, 2s. 6d. each. Pitman.) 


In three parts, this sensible book contains all that is required 
in a secondary school arithmetic course, from a drill revision of 
the first four rules to questions on stocks and discount. It is 
a little curious that the authors leave a chapter on ratio till the 
end of the third volume. All educated people should think in 
terms of ratio, and should learn to think in terms of it early. 
Otherwise, the sequence is sound, the examples sufficiently 
numerous and pleasantly free from unnecessary complications. 


A Course of Analysis. By E. G. PHILLIPS. (16s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This book goes a long way to meet a real need, for there are 
few English text-books of moderate dimensions and price to 
which mathematical honours students can be referred for 
satisfactory discussions on modern lines of the fundamental 
questions in the theory of functions of real variables. The main 
topics discussed are sequences, infinite series (not Fourier 
series), and the basic theorems of the differential and integral 
calculus. Of course, though in a sense it commences at the 
beginning, it can only be read with profit by those who already 
possess some familiarity with the technique of the subject. 


Business Arithmetic. Parts I and II. By I. T. PLANT. Revised 
Edition. (2s. 6d. each. Complete Edition. 4s. Pitman.) 

Arithmetical Dictation : a Systematic Series of Exercises in Mental 
Arithmetic. By A. Wispom. Based by Arrangement on 
The Books of Fundamental Arithmetic. Book VII, with 
Answers. (18. 6d. University of London Press.) 


Examples in Elementary Algebra. By W.M. Deans. (1s. Blackie.) 


Preliminary Mathematics for Engineers : a Book suitable for the 
First Year Course in Mathematics for Students in all kinds 
of Engineering, including Installation and Electric Wiring, 
and Telegraphy and Telephony. By W. S. IBBETSON. 
(3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Philips’ Sectional Arithmetics. By G. B. BRown. 
(gd. each. G. Philip & Son.) 

Checking Calculations: for Accountants, Clerks, and Teachers. 
By A. H. Russerr. (1s. 6d. net. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Projective Geometry. By Prof. J. W. Younc. (Iros. net. Open 
Court Publishing Co.) 


The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools. By Prof. E. R. 
BresLicu. Vol. I. Technique. (gs. net. University of 
Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 


By A. S. Pratt. 


Books I-V. 


Junior Test Examinations in Mathematics. 
(1s. Methuen.) 

Practical Commercial Arithmetic. 
Pitman.) 

Test Cards in Arithmetic for Classes V, VI, VII. By E. J.S. 
Lay. Classes V and VI: Two sets of 12 Different Cards for 
the znd Division, and Two Sets of 12 Different Cards for 
the 1st Division. Class VII: 24 Different Cards for each 
Division. (28. each. Macmillan.) 

Test Papers in Algebra and Geometry : for Public School Entrance 
Scholarship Examinations, Arranged by Dr. J. DouGatt. 
(1s. Blackie.) 

Intermediate Mechanics. Dynamics. By D. HUMPHREY. (ros. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

The Wide Outlook Arithmetics. 
(od. Blackie.) 


By H. Watson. (6s. net. 


By C. W. Saurin. Book I. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Active French Readers. By G. M. BENNETT and Prof. E. PEYRE. 
ee boards, 2s. Limp cloth, 1s. 9d. University of London 

ess. 

Another second reader intended for pupils in their third year 
who have finished the second book of Dr. Hedgcock’s “ Active 
French Course.” A few notes follow each extract and a sufficient 
vocabulary is added. 

A L’Enseigne du Coq: Choix de Lectures Elementaires. 
SAXELBY. (2s. Ginn.) 

Miss Saxelby’s new book is intended for children towards 
the end of their first year of French. She still seems to have a 
horror of translation although she must know it is an essential 
part of all modern-language teaching. This book should be used 
in connexion with her first year course. Most of the book 
is in dialogue and each section is followed by exercises. An 
excellent vocabulary ends the volume. 

Stefan Zweig. Sternstunden der Menschheit. Drei historische 
Miniaturen. Edited with Notes, Phrase-Lists, etc., by 
Prof. R. Pick. (2s. Bell.) 

These three short stories by the author of ‘' Sergeant Grischa,”’ 
who is an Austrian, will make excellent reading about three 
fateful moments in the history of mankind (1815, 1848, and 
1912). It has notes in German and a vocabulary in the order 
of the text. 

Bell's New French Picture Cards. Illustrations by H. M. BROCK 
Text by M. Ceppr. Set One, Elementary. (2s. per set. Bell.) 

This set of picture cards with descriptive text on the back 
may be used as an introduction to conversation. 

RT French Verse. Chosen and Edited by V. CoHEN. (rs. gd. 

ent.) 

Himmeisvolk : ein Märchen von Blumen und Tieren. By W. 
BoNsELs. Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Dr. P. 
VRIJDAGHS and W. RIPMAN. (2s. 3d. Dent.) 

Bambi. By F. SALTEN. Edited, with a Glossary and Notes by 
F. C. SLATER. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Three additions to Dent’s Treasuries of which we have spoken 
so well in the past. Mr. Cohen’s “ Modern French Verse” 
follows closely on the lines of previous anthologies recently 
published. His introduction in French covers the ground well, 


By E. 


but will be understood only by the advanced student. The two 
German readers will be welcomed by first and second year 
students. We are glad to note that the Glossaries in these books 
are now given with English equivalents and not with paraphrases 
in the foreign tongue. 


Jules Lemaître. Sept Contes. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by C. L. Forp. (1s. Blackie.) 


Dent’s Second French Reader : Twenty-seven Tales and Legends: 

Compiled by Dr. P. VRIJDAGHS and W. RIPMAN. (2s. Dent.) 

A collection of twenty-seven short tales with notes in French 
at the bottom of the page and a vocabulary at the end. 


A New German Grammar, with Exercises. By W. RIPMAN. 
(2s. 3d. Dent.) 
A very necessary adjunct to the books of first and second 


year students. Clearly printed with ample exercises. 


Tourist’s Vade Mecum of Dutch Colloquial Conversation: a 
Selection of Phrases in General Use, with Vocabularies, 
Tables, and Imitated Pronunciation. (2s. net. Pitman.) 

A First Book of Italian Verse. Selected and Arranged with Notes 
and Vocatulary by J. Purves. (6s. net. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Simple French Plays. By Jutta TITTERTON. (18. 6d. Arnold.) 

J. F. Regnard. Le Retour Imprévu. Edited by S. D. SCREECH. 
With notes, Phrase List and Questionnaire. (1s. Blackie.) 

Le Prophète au Manteau Vert. By J. BucHan. Abridged and 
Edited by Dr. R. L. G. RıtcHIE. (2s. Nelson.) 

French Comedies for Girls. With Questions and Exercises. 
(2s. Nelson.) 

Maurice Leblanc. Arsène Lupin : Trois Contes. With Footnotes, 
Exercises in Grammar, Prose and Free Composition, and a 
French-English Vocabulary by H. R. Morris and H. O. 
EMERSON. (2s. 6d. Hachette.) 

Deutsche Märchen und Sagen : Being a First German Reading Book. 
Adapted by S. TINDALL. (2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

A Practical German Course. By S. TINDALL. (38. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

Twentieth Century French Prose. Edited by F. C. Rog. (2s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Les Jumeaux Pois au Collège. Par Jaboune. Les Contes Dialogues 
de ‘‘ La France.” (8d. net. Evans.) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Points of View: a Series of Broadcast Addresses. By G. Lowes 
DICKINSON, DEAN INGE, H. G. Wers, J. B. S. HALDANE, 
SIR OLIVER LopGE, SiR WALForD Davies. With an 
Introduction and a Summing-up by G. Lowes DICKINSON, 
and a Supplementary Letter by SIR OLIVER LopGcE. (4s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

These discourses are too short to go any way towards settling 

“ grave doubts and answers here proposed,” but they are on a 

much higher intellectual level than the symposia conducted 

by popular novelists in the newspapers. 


Plato and Hts Contemporaries : 
Life and Thought. 
Methuen.) 


Prof. Field holds that Plato was induced to undertake his 
teaching and literary work by his interest in the manifold 
activities going on around him. This view determines the scope 
of his book, which is not primarily concerned with the inter- 
pretation of Plato’s thought. After a consideration of the life 
and work of Plato in Part I, the author describes and discusses 
its moral and political background in Part II, its literary and 
philosophical background in Part III; the religious, mathe- 
matical, and scientific backgrounds are intentionally omitted. 
In all these parts ground familiar to the scholar is traversed. 
Yet the book is far from being simply a convenient compendium 
of others’ labours. In agreement or disagreement with the 
judgments of scholars of reputation there is evidence of the 
author’s close study of the material available, and of freshness 
and independence in treatment of it. Prof. Field has provided a 
very serviceable aid to students of Plato’s philosophy. 


Havelock Ellis. Impressions and Comments. Third (and Final) 
Series, 1920-1923. New Edition (6s. net. Constable.) 
It is no wonder that a second edition of this delightful book is 


a Study in Fourth-Century 
By Prof. G. C. FIELD. (12s. 6d. net. 


needed. In it the reader is allowed to follow the random journey 
of a great man’s mind, and again and again to find his own vague 
thoughts and feelings expressed with a clarity and sympathy 
which few can achieve. 


Beyond Physics or the Idealization of Mechanism : Being a Survey 
and Attempted Extension of Modern Physics in a Philosophical 
and Psychical Direction. By Sir OLIVER LODGE. (5s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


In this little book the author attempts to interest physicists 
and philosophers in the subject which he has already pressed 
on the general public, viz. the domination of spirit over the 
physical side of things. As a step towards his goal, he attempts 
to unify physics and psychics by emphasizing “ the universal 
connecting medium, the ether of space.” If the ether, he says, 
can be postulated by physicists as a substance of universal 
prevalence, then it may be the real vehicle of mind or spirit, 
which develops into separate personalities through the process 
of incarnation. He looks forward to the time when further 
developments of Schrédinger’s Wave Theory may give a physical 
basis to such things as free will and purpose. 


Text-book of Logic. By Prof. A. WOLF. 
Unwin.) 

A new text-book of logic which will be appreciated by both 
students and teachers. - It is printed attractively, and the treat- 
ment of the subject is consistently clear and systematic, and 
more thorough than in many text-books. There are also plenty 
of interesting exercises. 


(10s. net. Allen & 


A Modern Symposium. By G. Lowes DICKINSON. New Issue. 
(4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Moral Sense. By Dr. J. Bonar. (12s. 6d.net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Character Through Creative Experience. By Prof. W. C. BOWER. 
(rs. 6d. net. University of Chicago Press. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

English readers may find that the sound matter contained in 
this book is obscured for them by the technicalities of American 
behaviouristic psychology, but if they are familiar with this 
background, they will find that Prof. Bower has much to give 
them. His treatment of the subject is thoughtful and stimulating, 
and full of sound common sense. He follows Dewey in insisting 
that education is neither instruction nor training, but rather 
initiation of the young into a creative personal and social 


experience, and he applies this general theory to ‘ character | 


education.” The chapter on “ Religion and Character” is 
especially valuable. 


Your Character from Your Handwriting: A Guide to the New 
Graphology. By C. H. Brooxs. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

A small popular book on the experimental psychology of 
handwriting, summarizing the main conclusions of Dr. Sandek’s 
two books “The Psychology of Handwriting” and “ Experi- 
ments with Handwriting.” It is written clearly, without techni- 
calities, and is copiously illustrated. 


Standard Tests: A Handbook for the Class-room Teacher. 
Dr. C. RuSSELL. (8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

For those who are interested in the subject of educational 
Measurement and have had no preliminary training in statistics, 
this book will be a useful introduction. It is extremely clear, 
and gives plenty of concrete illustrations. The author's interest 
in the history of measurement makes the introductory section 
unusually readable. 


Principles of Guidance. By Prof. A. J. Jones. (15s. net. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.) 

A rapidly increasing population of diverse races, and a still 

more rapidly changing social environment, have brought American 

educators face to face with a multitude of complex problems 


By 


which assail an old and stable country like England with far 
less urgency. Because of this, there is a definite movement 
towards the systematic ‘‘ Guidance ” of every individual youth, 
in addition to the mass education which is normally given in 
the public schools. “ Guidance ” includes specific expert advice, 
both in school and outside, following careful investigation of 
the individual by means of school reports, psychiatrist’s reports, 
and standardized tests of aptitude, attainment, and personality. 
Elaborate methods of recording the results of these investigations 
are described in the book, and evidently in many towns the 
work is being attempted with considerable zeal. 


The Process of Learning : Some Psychological Aspects of Learning 
and Discipline in School. By Constance Broor. (7s. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 


Every lecturer on the “ Theory of Education” has his own 
opinion as to what must be included in the course, and often the 
inclusion is so wide that the students either consciously, or 
unconsciously, abandon all hope of applying the theory to the 
practical problems of the classroom. Miss Bloor’s experience has 
made her realize this danger, and she endeavours in her book to 
make explicit connexions between theory and practice. She 
divides her subject into two parts: “ The Learning Process,” 
and “Character and Discipline,” and psychological theories are 
introduced only as they enlighten these topics. The book is 
up to dats, and the references for further reading are unusually 
well chosen to meet the needs of young students. 

Allen & 


Critique of Love. (12s. 6d. net. 


Unwin.) 

The Mental Development of the Child : a Summary of Modern 
Psychological Theory. By Prof. K. BuHLER. (8s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 


Twins : Heredity and Environment. By N. D. M. Hirscu. (ros. 
net. Harvard University Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 


By F. WITTELS. 


RELIGIOUS 


Twenty Dialogues on Universal Religion between Seeker and Finder. 
By Rev. Dr. W. WaLsu. (2s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 


These dialogues on the subject of religion generally as illus- 
trated by the great religions of the world and the great historical 
religions are interesting from every point of view, and will be 
found helpful by the general reader as well as by the student, 
who is beginning the study of the subject. It is very much in 
the air. Primitive religion as well as Greek philosophy and the 
great historical religions are discussed, and a considerable amount 
of space is given to the consideration of the institutions of 
Christianity. A final dialogue discusses the universal religion. 


Will the Scottish Church Survive ? By G. M. THompson. 
net. Edinburgh : The Porpoise Press.) 


The author of this lively pamphlet does not mince his words. 
The following extract will show its pungent quality: “ The 
outcome of a careful examination of its (the Scottish Church’s) 
chance of life must be pessimistic in the extreme, the palpable 
inefficiency of its machinery, its outmoded government, its 
lack of leaders, the debasement of its ministry into a profession 
its capture by the middle classes in their least prepossessing 
mood, its unhappy appearance as a class church, its loss of 
variety and dignity with the loss of the upper and lower classes, 
the contempt into which it has fallen with the intelligent, its 
sickly worship, its hatred of art, its profound lack of courage, 
a ance . « - Bive one grave cause to fear for the future of the 

urch.”’ 


The Story of Lambeth Palace: a Historic Survey. By Dorotuy 
GARDINER. (158. net. Constable.) 


Mrs. Gardiner has written a most interesting and valuable 
book. It deals, as the late Archbishop Davidson says in the 
preface, with a “theme which is both great and difficult.” There 
are some real difficulties, but these are handled with skill, and 
the result is a notable contribution to historical studies. The 
story is told in a series of twelve chapters which survey the 
history of the Palace from the thirteenth century to the nine- 
teenth. The book is admirably illustrated. 


(Is. 


KNOWLEDGE 


Temple Bells ; or, The Faiths of Many Lands. By E. R. PIKE. 
(1s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

This attractive little volume—the second to be published in 
The World of Youth Series—well fulfils its primary object, 
which is to provide in popular form, a short and racy help 
to the study of the great religions of the world. It deals with 
Christianity, Buddhism, Islam, Hinduism, the religion of the 
Parsees, Confucianism and Taoism, Shintoism and Judaism, 
and is remarkably well illustrated. 


Southwark Cathedral, 606-1930. By Rev. T. P. STEVENS. 
net. Sampson Low.) 

This booklet, which is distinctly timely in its appearance, 1s 

well documented and illustrated. It is also remarkably cheap. 


(Is. 


God and Man. By Rev. Dr. H. RAsHDALL. Selected and Edited 


by Rev. Dr. H. D. A. Mayor and F. C. Cross. (6s. net. 
Blackwell.) 

If I Lived in India. By M. L. CHRISTLIEB. (18. net. Edinburgh 
House Press.) 


Talks on India: a Book for Teachers of Missionary Classes of 
Boys and Girls from 9 to 13 Years Old. By Litran E. Cox. 
(1s. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Yarns of Ceylon. By W. J. NoBLeE. (18. net. Edinburgh House 


: Press. 

Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teaching. By Dr. C. G. MONTE- 
FIORE. (15s. net. Macmillan.) 

Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge. II. The Greek Literature 
of the Early Christian Chursh. By Abbé G. Barby. Trans- 
lated by Mother Mary REGINALD. III. The Church is 
Modern Times, 1447-1789. By Prof. A. LEMAN. Translated 
by E. CoweELL. IX. The Cradle of the Bible. By Mer. 
LEGENDRE. Translated by the Dominican Sisters of Porto- 
bello Road, London. XII. The Christian Latin Literature of 
the First Six Centuries. By Abbé Barpy. Translated by 
Mother Mary REGINALD. (38. 6d. net. each. London: 
Sands. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co.) 

(Continued on page 640) 
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LAY’S TEST CARDS IN ARITHMETIC FOR CLASSES V, VI, and VII 


By E. J. S. LAY. The packets for Classes V and VI each contain two sets of 12 different Cards for the 
2nd Division, and two sets of 12 different Cards for the 1st Division; the packet for Class VII contains 24 
different Cards for each Division. 2s. per packet. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION 
FRENCH COURSE 


Part I. By OTTO SIEPMANN. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK, R.I. 2s. 6d. 
KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN THE ABOVE, 4s. 6d. 


Part II just published 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 
By H. F. COLLINS, M.A., Headmaster of the High School for Boys, Chichester. 
H. M. BROCK, R.I. Parts I and II. 2s. each. 


London Teacher.—‘* The second part of this French Course is a useful and satisfying manual. 
excellent, the grammar is clearly set out, and the exercises are ample.” 


With Illustrations by 


The chapters are bright, the illustrations 


Professsor Goodrich’s New Book 


STUDIES ON THE STRUCTURE AND 


DEVELOPMENT OF VERTEBRATES 


By EDWIN S. GOODRICH, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., 

F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Zoology and Comparative 

Anatomy in the University of Oxford. Illustrated. 
36s. net. 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By G. F. STOUT, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics, St. Andrews University. 15s. net. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF MECHANICS 
By H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., Principal of the 
School of Science, Kidderminster. 4s. 6d. 


A.M.A.—" This strikes us as a very sound text-book. The author 
refers to the reaction now manifesting itself against the separation 
of mathematics and physics, and dwells on the desirability of co- 
ordination. .. . The bookwork is clear, and the large extent to 
which examination questions have been drawn upon should render 
the volume particularly useful for examination purposes.” 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS AND PHYSICS, WITH A 
CHAPTER ON CHEMISTRY 


A Preliminary Science Course. By A.H. MACKENZIE, 
M.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., and A. FORSTER, B.Sc. 
Third Edition. 3s. 


HYDROSTATICS. By D. K. SEN, M.Sc., Pro- 


fessor of Mathematics, Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 5s. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING 
In 12 Books. By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
With a Preface, Introduction, and Notes by J. H. 
FOWLER, M.A. 3s. 6d. (English Classics.) 


*,* Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
EDWARD GIBBON 


Edited by BERNARD GROOM, M.A. 1s. 9d. (English 
Literature Series.) 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR BEGINNERS 

By LLEWELLYN TIPPING, M.A. Author of “ An 

English Grammar for Beginners,” “ A Higher English 
Grammar,” &c. 2s. 6d. 


The Scottish Educational Journal.—‘ As a practical training in 
composition we could wish nothing better.” 


BUSINESS ENGLISH .SIMPLIFIED FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 
By RANKIN WENLOCK. With Maps. 2s. 6d. 


The Schoolmaster.—"' The book should be of great value to the 
foreign student of English engaged in office work and business.” 


FLORILEGIUM TIRONIS GRAECUM 


Simple Passages for Greek Unseen Translation chosen 

with a view to their Literary Interest. By RONALD 

M. BURROWS, Professor of Greek in University 

College, Cardiff, and W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, 

Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, 
London. Third Impression. 6s. 


LIVING LATIN 
For the Junior High School. Book II. By C. C. 
THURSBY, M.A. With coloured and black and white 
illustrations. 7s. 6d. Already published, Book I, 6s. 


ROMAN PRIVATE LAW 


Founded on the “ Institutes ” of Gaius and Justinian. 
By R. W. LEAGE, M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition by C. H. ZIEGLER, LL.M., Lecturer 
in Law at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 15s. net. 

This volume is intended to meet the needs of those 
who, for examination purposes, are required to be 
equipped with an elementary knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Roman Law. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 


General Editor: 


J. H. FOWLER, M.A. 


With Introductions and Notes by the various Editors. 
All the volumes ave bound in Cloth Boards with an attractive decoration on the side and with gilt lettering and 


1. Addison, Essays from. Edited by J. 
H. Fowler, M.A. 18s. 6d 

2. Andersen, Stories from. Selected by 
Mrs. P. A. Barnett. Limp, Is. 
Boards, 18. 3d. 

3. Arabian Nights, Stories from. Ed- 
ited by A. T. Martin, M.A. Limp, 
1s. Boards, 1s. 3d. 

108. Arnold. Prose Selections from 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by Prof. 
E. T. Campagnac. ts. 6d. 


4. Austen. Pride and Prejudice. 
Abridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
Is. 4d. 


5. 
by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illustrated. 13.9d. 
6, 7. Ballads Old and New. Selected 
and Edited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 
Part I, 1s. 6d. Part II, Limp, 18. 
Boards, 1s. 4d. 


8. Bates. A Naturalist on the Ama- 
zons. Abridged and Edited by F. A. 
Bruton, M.A. 80 Illustrations. 
28. 


124. A Book of Blank Verse Chosen 
by E. E. Reynolds. 1s. 6d. 


9 Borrow. Wanderings in Spain. 
Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 


10, 11. Britain, Tales of Old. By E. P. 
Roberts. Part I, Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Part II, Limp, 1s. Boards, rs. 3d. 


12. Browning, Selections from. Edited 
by Mrs. M. G. Glazebrook. Is. 4d. 


110. —— Pippa Passes. Edited by 
Dr. E. A. Parker. ıs. 4d. 


120. Balaustion’s Adventure. 
Including a Transcript from Eu- 
ripides. Edited by Dr. E. A. Parker. 
1s. 6d. 


13, 14. Buckley. Children of the 
Dawn. Old Tales of Greece. By 
E. F. Buckley. With Introduction 
by A. Sidgwick. Notes and Subjects 
for Essays by J. H. Fowler. Part I, 
ys. 6d. Part II, Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, Is. 6d. 

15. Bunyan. Pilgrim’s Progress. Ab- 
ridged and edited by C. F. Knox, 
M.A. ts. 6d. 


16. Byron. Childe Harold. Cantos III 
and IV. Edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. Limp, ts. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


17. Carlyle. Abbot Samson. Chapters 
from “ Past and Present,” Book II. 
Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 


18, 19. Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. 2 vols. 
1s. gd. each. 
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Sense and Sensibility. Abridged _ 


ornamentation on the back. 

20. Cavendish. Life of Wolsey. Edited 
by Mary Tout, M.A. Limp, 18. 
Boards, 1s. 4d. 

21. Cervantes. Don Quixote. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. 1s. 6d. 

22. Cobbett. Rural Rides. Selections. 
Edited by Guy Boas. 1s. 6d. 

23. Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. Abridged 
and edited by J. Hutchison. 1s. 6d. 

24. Dickens. David Copperfield. Ab- 
ridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

25. - A Christmas Carol. Edited 
by C. F. Knox. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
1s. 4d. 

26. —— A Tale of Two Cities. 
Abridged and edited by C. H. 
Russell, M.A. 18s. 6d. 

27. —— Nicholas Nickleby. Abridged 


and edited by C. F. Knox. Illus- 
trated. 1s. 6d. 
109. —— The Old Curiosity Shop. Ab- 


ridged by D. M. Stuart. Illustrated. 
Is. 6d. 


28. Dumas. The Three Musketeers. 
Abridged and edited by Prof. C. J. 
Brown, M.A., and H. S. Walker, 
M.A. ıs. 6d. 


29. Eliot. Silas Marner. Abridged by 
May Copsey. ıs. 6d. 


113. Froude. History of England. 
Chapter I. Edited by E. H. Blakeney. 
Is. 4d. 


30. Gaskell. Cranford. Abridged and 
edited by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illus- 
trated. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


31. Gibbon. The Age of the Antonines. 
(Chapters I-III of the Decline and 
Fall.) Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Is. 4d. 


32. —— The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Narratives from. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. First Series. 1s. 4d. 


127. Autobiography, Edited by 

B. Groom, M.A. 1s. 9d. 
` [Just published. 

33. Goldsmith. Vicar of Wakefield. 
Abridged by Mrs. F. S. Boas. 1s. 6d. 

116. —— The Good-Natured Man. 
Edited by Robert Herring, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 

117. —— She Stoops to Conquer. 
Edited by Robert Herring, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 

34. Grimm. Fairy Tales—A Selection. 
Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. 18. 3d. 


121. Hardy. The Dynasts. Scenes. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler. 
1s. gd. 


122. Hardy. The Trumpet- Major. 
Abridged by C. F. Knox. Edited by 
J. H. Fowler. ıs. gd. 


35. Hawthorne. Stories from a Won- 
der-Book for Girls and Boys. Edited 


by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, Is. 
Boards, 18. 4d. 
36, 37. ——- Tanglewood Tales. Edited 


by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Part I, rs. 3d. 
Part IT, 18. 4d. 


38. Hindu Tales from the Sanskrit. 
Translated by S. M. Mitra. Edited 
by Mrs. A. Bell. 1s. 6d. 


39, 40, 41, 42. History, A Book of 
Poetry Illustrative of English. Ed- 
ited by G. Dowse, B.A. Part I, 
A.D. 61-1485. Part II, The Tudors 
and Stuarts. Part III, The Hano- 
verian Dynasty. Limp, 18. each. 
The three parts in 1 vol. Boards, 
28. 

43. Indian History, Tales from. By 
Mrs. A. S. Roe. Limp, 1s. 4d. 

44. Irving. Rip Van Winkle, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and other 
Sketches. Edited by H. M. Buller, 


M.A. 1s. 6d. 

45. Keary. Heroes of Asgard. By A. 
and E. Keary. Adapted and edited 
by M. R. Earle. 1s. 6d. 

46. Keats. — Selections. (Without 
‘‘Lamia.’’) Edited by B. Groom, 
M.A. 1s. 4d. 

46. Selections. (With ‘‘ Lamia.’’) 


Edited by B. Groom, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

47. Kingsley. Andromeda, with the 
Story of Perseus prefixed. Edited by 
George Yeld, M.A. 18. 3d. 

48, 49. Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare. 
Edited by H. A. Treble, M.A. First 
Series. Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 3d. 
Second Series. Limp,1s. Boards, 
Is. 3d. 

50. Longer Narrative Poems (18th 
Century). Edited by G. G. Loane, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


51. Longer Narrative Poems (19th Cen- 
tury). First Series. Edited by G. G. 
Loane, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

114. Longer Narrative Poems (roth 
Century). Second Series. Edited by 
G. G. Loane, M.A. 18. 6d. 


52. Longfellow. Shorter Poems, Ed- 
ited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 1s. 3d. 


53. Macaulay. Essay on Sir W. Temple. 
Edited by G. A. Twentyman, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, 18. 6d. 

54. —— Essay on Frances Burney. 
Edited by A. D. Greenwood. Limp, 
1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 
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With Introductions and Notes by the various Editors. 


All the volumes are bound in Cloth Boards with an attractive decoration on the side and with gilt lettering and 


55. Macaulay. Essay on Clive. Edi- 
ted by H. M. Buller, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


56. Essay on Warren Hastings. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 18. 6d. 


57. Narratives from. Edited by 
F. Johnson. Is. 4d. 


58. Essay on Addison. 
by R. F. Winch, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


59. Malory. Morte D’Arthur. Selec- 


Edited 


tions. Edited by Dorothy M. 
Macardle. Limp, Is. Boards, 
18. 4d. 


60. Modern Poetry, A First Book of. 
Selected and arranged by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


61. Modern Poetry, A Second Book of. 
Selected and arranged by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


115. Modern Poetry, A Third Book of. 
Selected and arranged by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. 18. 6d. 


62, 63. Modern Lyrics, Golden Trea- 
sury of. Edited by L. Binyon. With 
Notes by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Book I, 
2s. Book II, 2s. 


64. Morris. Life and Death of Jason. 
Abridged and Edited by R. W. 
Jepson, B.A. Limp, ts. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 


65. Motley. The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. Narratives from. Selected 
and edited by J. Hutchison. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


66. Napier. History of the Peninsular 
War. Narratives from. Edited by 
M. Fanshawe, B.A. Limp, Is. 
Boards, 18. 4d. 


67. Njal and Gunnar. Edited by H. 
Malim, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


68. Odyssey, The Boy’s. By W. C. 
Perry. Edited by T. S, Peppin, M.A. 
Is. gd. 


69. Orators, British. Passages selected 
and arranged by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 3d. 


Jo. Pandav Princes, The. 
Wallace Gandy. 1s. 4d. 


71. Parkman. Pioneers of France in 
the New World. Selections from, 
edited by Kenneth Forbes, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


72. Peacock. Maid Marian. Edited by 
F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Edited by 


ornamentation on the back. 


73. Persian Hero, A. Stories from the 
Shah Nameh.” Edited by W. 
Gandy. Limp, Is. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


74. Plutarch. Life of 
North’s Translation. Edited by 
H. W. M. Parr, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


75. — Life of Julius Caesar. North’s 
Translation. Edited by H. W. M. 
Parr, M.A. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
1s. 6d. 


76. Prose, First Book of English, for 
Repetition. Passages chosen and 
arranged by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
1s. 


77. Prose for Repetition. Selected and 
arranged by Norman L. Frazer, 
M.A. 1s. 4d. 


78. Prose, Seventeenth Century. Se- 
lected and edited by E. Lee. Limp, 
1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


79. Rama, Prince of India, Wanderings 
of. Edited by W. Gandy. Limp, 
1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


118. Reade. The Cloister and the 
Hearth. Abridged and edited by 
Y. W. Cann, M.A. Is. gd. 


80. Reynard the Fox. Edited by H. A. 


Treble, M.A. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
Is. 4d. 
81. Ruskin. Crown of Wild Olive. 


Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, 
Is. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


82. —— Sesame and Lilies. 
by A. E. Roberts, M.A. 


83. 
of Venice.” 
Parker. 18, gd. 


84. Scott. Ivanhoe. Abridged and 
edited by F. Johnson. 2s. 


85. The Talisman. Abridged and 
edited by F. Johnson. Limp, 1s. od. 
Boards, 28. 


86, 87. Tales of a Grandfather. 
Abridged and edited by J. Hutchi- 
son. First Series. 1s. 3d. Second 
Series. 18. 3d. 


88, 89. Sertum: A Garland of Prose 
Narratives. Selected and edited by 
J. H. Fowler and H. W. M. Parr. 
Book I, Sixteenth to Eighteenth 
Centuries. 1s. 3d. Book II. Nine- 
teenth Century. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
Is, 3d. 


go. Shakespeare. Select Scenes and 
Passages from the English Historical 
Plays. Edited by C. H. Spence, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 3d. 


Edited 
1s. 4d. 


Selections from ‘‘ The Stones 
Edited by Prof. E. A. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Alexander. 


91. Shakespeare. Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Edited by P. T. Creswell, 
M.A. 1s. 3d. 


92. Shelley. Selections. Edited by 
E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


112. Sheridan. School for Scandal. 
Edited by Robert Herring. 1s. 6d. 


119. The Rivals. Edited by Robert 
Herring, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


93. Sidney. Defence of Poesy. Edited 
by D. M. Macardle. 18. 4d. 


94. Southey. Episodes from the Life 
of Nelson. Edited by C. H. Spence, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. Boards, 18. 3d. 


95. Spenser. Tales from. By Sophia 
H. MacLehose. 1s. gd. 


96. Stevenson. Travels with a Donkey 
in the Cevennes. Edited by R. E.C. 
Houghton, M.A. 1s. od. 


97. —— Virginibus Puerisque and 
Other Papers. Edited by J. H. 


Fowler, M.A. 18. gd. 
98. —— An Inland Voyage. Edited 
by R. E. C. Houghton, M.A. 1s. od. 


99. Stow. A Survey of London, Selec- 
tions from. Edited by A. Barter. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


100. Swift. Gulliver’s Travels. Ab- 
ridged and edited by G. C. Earle, 
B.A. 1s. 6d. 


123. Selections. Chosen and edited by 
W. J. Halliday, M.A. 1s. od. 


101. Thackeray. The Rose and the 
Ring. Edited by D. M. Stuart. 
1s. 6d. 


111, Esmond. Abridged and Edited 
by A.C. Mackenzie. 2s. 


102. Thoreau. Chapters from Walden. 


Edited by A. Cruse. Limp, 1s. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 
103. Troy, The Tale of. Re-told in 


English by Aubrey Stewart. Edited 
by T. S. Peppin, M.A. 2s. 


104. White. Selborne. Selections. 
Edited by F. A. Bruton, M.A. 
40 Illustrations. Limp, 1s. 4d. 
Boards, 1s. 9d. 


105. Wordsworth. Prelude. Selec- 
tions, including Book V. Edited by 
B. Groom. 1s, 4d. 


106, 107. Yonge. A Book of Golden 
Deeds. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Abridged and Edited by Mrs. H. H. 
Watson. Part I, 1s. 4d. Part II, 
I8. 4d. i 
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Chemistry for Beginners. By Dr. E. J. Hotmyarb. (2s. 6d. | Geology Manual: an Instruction and Laboratory Manual in 
Dent.) Elementary Geology. Part II. Historical Geology. By 
Dr. Holmvard has produced an attractive little book for Prof. R. M. FELD. (11s. 6d. net. Princeton: Princeton 


small children, who know nothing about chemistry but are 
ready to learn something of its mysteries. The scope of the book 
is necessarily limited. Air and water are the main topics and 
there is a chapter on acids, bases, and salts. Yet the scientific 
habit of inquiry is carefully developed, and it has even been found 
possible to introduce the difficult problem of the investigation 
of chemical formulae. The interest of the children is quickly 
aroused and is maintained throughout the book by the delightful 
simplicity of the language and the frequent use of amusing 
anecdotes or arresting illustrations. 


A Text-book of Intermediate 
By W. ABBOTT. 


Machine Drawing and Design: 
Standard for Engineering Students. 
(7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Compiled for use by students of second and third-year standing in 
engineering drawing and those taking examinations leading to the 
B.Sc. (Eng.) and the A.M.I.Mech.E., this book includes drawings 
of many representative designs, and valuable standard tables. 
Most of the drawings are pictorial, so the book should be par- 
ticularly valuable where good models or actual details are not 
available. In many of the drawings some dimensions have been 
deliberately omitted so that there is scope for the exercise of 
individual judgment. We think that many of the early exercises 
and parts of the carly chapters might with advantage have been 
omitted as the book provides an intermediate course: the space 
thus saved might have been utilized to give rather more design, 
some justifications for the many empirical formulae quoted, and 
fuller references to standard authorities. The representative 
designs included have in many instances been simplified, and 
we think that some indication of the kind of “ simplification ”’ 
adopted should have been given. We like particularly the treat- 
ment of bearings, gearing, and turbines—which is naturally 
elementary, but sound and clearly put. A collection of problems 
and examples from recent examination papers should make this 
book most valuable to any teacher of the important subject of 
machine drawing and design. 


Modern Physics: a General Survey of its Principles. By T. 
WutLF. Translated from the Second German Edition by 
Dr. C. J. SMITH. (358. net. Methuen.) : 
More than thirty years ago Father Dressel published an 
elementary treatise in German which had a wide circulation. 
The present book, written by his pupil and successor, Father 
Theodor Wulf, is intended to take its place. The aim of both 
authors has been to give a co-ordinated account of the funda- 
mental results of physics, but whereas the conservation of 
energy formed the basis of the subjects discussed in the earlier 
book, this one seeks to explain all phenomena in terms of the 
small atomic particles which constitute the material world. 
Father Wulf has written a very successful treatise on atomic 
physics which is suitable for intelligent readers who are not 
technical experts, and he has embodied the results of the most 
recent scientific research. The translation has been made by 
Dr. Smith in a most satisfactory manner. 


The Bridge of Pegasus : Studies in Magic, Mythology, and Folklore. 
By W. R. Dawson. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

In this volume Mr. Dawson has brought together eight essays 
on various topics in magic, folklore, and mythology. They cover 
such matters as the rite of Amphidromia—the rite in Ancient 
Greece of the hearth and the new-born child—harpies and bats, 
an ingenious interpretation of these peculiar creatures of Greek 
mythology, nose rubbing and salutations, mouse-eating, the 
hoopoe, birthwort, the mummy as drug, and so forth. Mr. Dawson 
draws from ancient and modern sources alike, and is intensely 
stimulating and suggestive in dealing with either. Although 
the subjects chosen may seem in some cases of rather a specialist 
interest, if judged by their titles alone, this will be found not to 
be the case. The author ranges from Ancient Egypt to the 
peasant of modern Scotland: and many curious examples of 
modern popular belief here find interpretation. The familiar 
reference of Sir Thomas Browne to the mummy as a drug gives 
one essay a special interest. 


A First Year Practical Chemistry. By D. B. BRIGGS. 
Dent.) 

A useful book by a practised hand. A class of beginners 
could have no better guide than Mr. Briggs, and the publishers 
have done their part by keeping the price at the low figure 
of sixteen pence. 


(1s. 4d. 


University Press. London : Oxford University Press.) 

This is a skeleton geological course designed to assist American 
teachers and students. A general account is printed of the work 
for each lesson, a space left for notes, and the student is helped 
by some good figures of fossils and diagrams. The lines on 
which the teaching is based are good, but the interest in the 
subject must be created in the learner by a capable teacher. 
It is sad to read the opinion of the writer about some of the 
college and university museums in America. His plea that 
they should be used for instructional purposes is a sound one. 


X-Rays. By Dr. B. L. Worsnop. (2s. net. Methuen.) 

Standard works on X-Rays are too advanced, and too full of 
detail, for readers who have not made a special study of the 
subject. This small text-book gives a clear and concise outline, 
and not unduly advanced, which will be extremely useful to 
students who desire a statement of the present position of the 
subject. Following a brief outline of early work, chapters are 
given on the determination of wave-length, the scattering of 
X-Rays, emission and absorption, photo-electrons and ionization, 
direct reflection, refraction, and diffraction. 


Science in the Country. By W. B. Littre. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

This book is an outline statement of the indebtedness of 
rural occupations and industries to science. Exercises and 
experiments in connexion with each chapter provide an inex- 
pensive course in rural science suited to senior classes. 


Nature Rambles : An Introduction to Country-Lore. By E. STEP. 
Winter to Spring. (2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Naturally enough, there is more of spring than of winter 
in this pleasant little book. Mr. Step points out and tells many 
interesting things about some of the common wild plants and 
animals that occur in places that people are likely to choose 
for their rambles. Any young naturalist will enjoy his chapters 
and their illustrations. 


Nature Rambles: An Introduction to Country-Lore. 
Summer. By E. STep. (2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
Mr. Step’s familiarity with wild plant and animal life in 
British habitats of everv kind likely to be patronized by Rambling 
Clubs renders him an excellent leader. Here he conducts us 
across heathlands, around ponds, among oak woods, and over 
sand-dunes and sand-hills, and sees that we do not miss the 
more obvious, at any rate, of their interesting inhabitants. 


The Study of Crystals. By D. B. Briccs. (4s. Dent.) 

The Electric and Magnetic Circuits: Alternating Current and 
Direct Current. By Prof. E. N. Pink. (38. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Physics for School Certificate (Magnetism and Electricity): a 
Revision Course. By W. LITTLER. (2s. 6d. Exeter: 
Wheaton.) 

A First Electrical Theory: A Text-Book Covering the School 
Certificate, Matriculation, and 1st M.B. Examinations. By 
H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. (48. Dent.) 

Ethnography. By Prof. L. HAVEMEYER. (21s. net. Ginn.) 

The Life-Force in the Inorganic World, By ELEANOR HUGHES- 
GisB. (5s. net. Routledge.) 


Spring to 


A Condensed Outline of Modern Physical Chemistry. By Dr. 
F. H. ConsTaBLe. (ros. 6d. net. Benn) 
Physics for Beginners : Chemistry for Beginners. By Dr. E. J. 


HoLMYARD. (2s. 6d. each. Dent.) 
Baby Beasts. By D. Ponton. (6d. Miss D. Ponton, 79 North 
Road, Parkstone, Dorset.) 
The Origin of the World. By R. McMiLLan. (1s. 6d. net. Watts.) 
Simple Geological Structures : a Series of Notes and Map Exercises. 
By J. 1. PLATT and J. CHALLONER. (3s. 6d. Murby.) 
Qualitative Analysis. By Dr. W. BRIGGS and Dr. R. W. STEWART. 


Revised by Dr. D. R. SNELLGROVE. (48. University 
Tutorial Press.) 
Biology for Beginners. By Dr. E. J. HoLMyarD. (2s. Dent.) 


A Textbook of Sound : Being an Account of the Physics of Vibra- 
tions, with Special Reference to Recent Thereotical and Tech- 
nical Developments. By Dr. A. B. Woop. (25s. net. Bell.) 

An Hour on Health. By Dr. M. FIsHBEIN. (4s. 6d. net Lippin- 
cott. 

res Heat. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT. (38. 6d. Clarendon 
Press.) 

The Commutator Motor. By Prof. F. J. TEAGo. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 


(Continued on page 642) 
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THE FIRST SCHOOL 
EXAMINATION : 


TEACHERS’ VIEWS on SUBJECTS and SYLLABUSES 


Under the above title a series of important Articles will appear 
each month during 1930 in “The Journal of Education” 


- INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE, by Mr. R. Cary Gritson, M.A., formerly Head- 


master, King Edward VI High School, Birmingham. January, 1930. 
CLASSICS, by the Rev. J. A. Naren, Litt.D., B.D., formerly Headmaster, ; 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London. February, 1930. : 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, by Mr. C. W. Barney, M.A., : 
Headmaster, Holt School, Liverpool. March, 1930. : 
MODERN LANGUAGES, by Mr. A. R. Frorran, M.A., Headmaster, Priory ; 
County School, Shrewsbury. April, 1930. : 
HISTORY, by Mr. G. E. S. CoxHzap, M.A., Headmaster, Hinckley Grammar : 
School. May, 1930. : 
SCIENCE, by Mr. R. R. Dosson, M.A., Headmaster, Cheltenham Grammar School. 
June, 1930. : 
MATHEMATICS, by Mr. W. Parkinson, M.C., M.A., Headmaster, City of ; 
Oxford School. July, 1930. 
GEOGRAPHY, by Mr. Errıs W. Hearon, B.Sc., Headmaster, Municipal High 
School, North Shields. August, 1930, 
MUSIC, by Mr. G. E. Linroot, M.A., B.Mus., B.Sc., Musical Adviser to the 
Sheffield Education Committee. September, 1930. 
ART, by Mr. N. Roxsy Hatt, F.S.A.M., Head of the Art Department, Central 
High School, Leeds. October, 1930 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, by the Rev. H. CosrLer-Wnuire, D.D., Headmaster, 
Westminster School. November, 1930. 
DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, by Miss Lucretia Leicu, High School for Girls, 
Macclesfield. January, 1931. 


The First School Examination Series will also include 
an Article on Handwork in December, 1930 


London: 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Sheet Metal Work: Preliminary Exercises for Juniors and 
Seniors. By J. Kay. (18. 3d. Cassell.) 

Sheet metal work is valuable both in itself and as a handi- 
craft, in that it gives logical grounds for the formal study of 
descriptive geometry. This book gives clear instructions for the 
construction of simple articles, with a list of the tools used and 
brief hints on method. It is too didactic to have great educa- 
tional value, but may prove extremely useful where individual 
instruction by a skilled worker is not available. 


Handwork for Juniors. By J. BERRY. (4s. net. Pitman.) 

Gives essentially some account of an experiment with a class 
of teachers and might prove very useful to schools without 
proper equipment for handwork. It should be used only as a 
guide and indication of method. 


Constructive Pattern Making: For Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, and for the Use of Teachers. By GERTRUDE FEARN- 
SIDE. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (zs. Pitman.) 

The title of this book needs modification, otherwise a ‘' pattern 
maker ” might buy a copy under a misapprehension! It deals 

- quite adequately with patterns used in dressmaking, and is well 

up to the standard of most of the technical books issued by 

Messrs. Pitman. 


Handwork in the Sentor School. 
Arnold.) 

This book may possibly be found useful by the teacher who 
is no expert in handwork, but even he would be well advised 
to consult fuller treatises on the subjects discussed as the 
treatment is too vague and “ scrappy ” to have real value. 


By W. SUMMERS. (5s. net. 


The School-Masters’ Yearbook and Directory, 1930-31. (35s. net. 
H. F. W. Deane & Sons, Year Book Press.) 

This excellent ‘‘ Who’s Who ” of the secondary branch of the 
teaching profession is now in its twenty-second edition. Part I 
gives general information concerning all phases of secondary 
education. Part II contains approximately 20,000 names, of 
which a large number appear with biographical notes. Part 
III is a list of over 1,800 secondary schools with details of 
staffing, fees, pupils, governors, examinations, &c. The high 
costs of compilation and publication are reflected in the price, 
but with wider support, which is certainly deserved, a corres- 
ponding reduction would be possible. The book should certainly 
be in every school, administrative office, and library. 


Collins’ New Clear-Type Dictionary. Compiled by J. R. Cross- 
LAND. Under the Editorship of Prof. E. WEEKLEY. 
(1s. Collins.) 

All teachers know the fascination which a dictionary has for 
pupils and the extent of the competition during preparation times 
for the use of the form copy. Here is a scholarly little volume 
at an almost nominal price which should make it possible for 
each child to have its own dictionary for reference purposes. 
The proper pronunciation is given where necessary and synonyms 
are added in a number of cases. The appendices are well chosen 
with a view to the child’s needs. It seems certain that the book 
has only to be seen to secure the welcome and popularity which 
it deserves. 


The Celebration Bulletin, Nos. 12 and 13. A Book of National 
Celebrations of the ‘‘ Salutation ’’ Type. Portugal, Switzerland, 
Denmark (in full); Norway, Holland, Spain, Sweden (in 
outline). (2s. Russell.) 


Hymns and Verses : Chiefly Celebrational. By Dr. F. H. HAYWARD. 
(1s. 6d. Russell.) 

There is no doubt as to the sincerity and value of the purpose 
which inspires the author of these two publications. The 
“ Salutation ” type of national celebration provides a manner of 
introducing the listener to the salient facts of the history of 
the nation concerned and to its contributions to the world 
of literature, art, and music. 


Matters that Matter. By DAME HENRIETTA BARNETT. 
_net. Murray.) 

This is a collection of some of Mrs. Barnett’s speeches and 
articles, selected by Mrs. Lang, and prefaced with an appreciation 
of her work by Mr. John Northcote. The selections are grouped 
according to subject, under ten chapter headings, and many of 
them —notably those on America, and those on housing—are 
full of the vigour and humour which have always coloured Mrs. 
Barnett’s work. Altogether, the book gives a vivid impression 
of a long, full, and intensely interesting life. 


(7s. 6d. 


The Retreat from Parenthood. By JEAN AYLING. (10s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

The author of this book was deeply stirred by the lack of 
children in the professional classes, perhaps the group most 
likely to produce sound descendants. She set to work to in- 
vestigate the reasons for this and found three main, inter-related 
factors : the idea that all the needs, pre-natal and post-natal, of 
infancy must be supptied within the home ; the fact that mothers 
are often debarred from outside interests, and the fact that most 
professional women have to accept sterility. Faulty house- 
planning—and the overwhelming burden of house-management— 
is also an important factor. The second part of the book assays 
a remedy, the essential point being the creation of a Child 
Rearing Organization, with all manner of auxiliary services for 
the benefit of mothers and children. Details are worked out in 
the later chapters with praiseworthy common sense. 


A Hundred Years of Publishing : Being the Story of Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd. By A. WAUGH. (15s. net. Chapman & Hall.) 
“Of all forms of merchandize, books are surely the most 
human and the most companionable, and the authors of book: 
take them for all in all, the veritable salt of the earth.” Tè 
whole of Mr. Arthur Waugh’s history of the hundred years o; 
“Chapman & Hall” is conceived and carried out in the spint 
of the sentence here quoted from his last page. It*is this spint 
which makes it from first to last such delightful reading. The 
financial side of publishing is, of course, not absent from the 
record, but it is never allowed to swamp the human interes: 
or to destroy the reverence for ‘‘ a good book” as “ the life 
blood of a master spirit.” As the publishers for so many years 
of Charles Dickens and Thomas Carlyle, “ Chapman & Hall” 
are secure of an honourable place in the history of English 
literature; and ef hardly less importance is the fact that 
John Forster and George Meredith were for a long time 
“ readers ” to the firm. The interest of this centenary volume, 
with its facsimiles and its extracts from the archives of the 
house, is more than temporary. 


A Practical Handbook on Elocution. By Rose I. Parry. Sixth 
Revised Edition. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Housecraft, Hygiene, and Care of Infants. By Rev. J. W. Hayes 
and H. Emtyn-Jones. Fourth Edition. Revised and 
Expanded by Jang E. Hayes. (1s. 6d. G. Philip & Son.) 

Gentlemen, I Give You—Wine! By H. W. Allen. (rs. net. 
Faber & Faber.) 

Institutional Cookery and Dietetics. By HELEN B. WEIR. (38. 6d: 
Longmans.) 


Education (Scotland). Statistical Lists of Grant-earning Dav 
Schools and Institutions, and of Continuation Classes and 
Central Institutions for the Year 1928-1929. (2s. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

University of London. Westminster Hospital Medical School. 
Prospectus, Calendar and Directory. Sessions 1930-31. 
Music in Manchester Schools, 1918-1930: a Review of Twelre 
Years’ progress of the Education Committee's Scheme for the 
Development of Music in Schools. (1s. Manchester Edu- 

cation Committee.) 

The Johns Hopkins University Circular. School of Higher Studies 
of the Faculty of Philosophy. Announcements of courses, 
1930-31. 

The Scope and Practice of Adult Education. Paper No. 10 of the 
Adult Education Committee. (1s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 
Educational Pamphlets, No. 3. Reorganisation and the Schoo! 
Leaving Age. (2d. Workers’ Educational Association.) 
The Coventry Libraries : the Report of the Committee on the Year's 

Work. (Coventry Public Libraries Committee.) 

Bulletin XLIV. Newfoundland: The Inception of a Movement, 
The Social Function of Adult Education, Russia, etc. (I5- 
World Association for Adult Education.) 

The Castle of Cleanliness in the Land of Good Health : The Roads 
to Take and the Dangers to Avoid. (Health and Cleanliness 
Council.) 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the President and of th 
Treasurer. 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Reports Submitted b 
the Court of Governors, October 23, 1929. (IS.) 
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The First School Examination : 
Teachers’ Views on Subjects 
and Syllabuses 


IX.—MUSIC 


By G. E. Linroot, M.A., B.Mus., B.Sc., Musical Adviser 
to the Sheffield Education Committee. 


M USIC has only recently been recognized as a subject 

worthy of a place in the School Certificate scheme. 
It may be said now to have made its footing secure, and it 
is being taken by an increasing number of candidates year 
by year. The Joint Matriculation Board of the Northern 
Universities has given it full standing, both as a School 
Certificate subject, which counts for Matriculation, and as 
a principal subject for the Higher School Certificate. It is 
included amongst the subjects accepted for School Certifi- 
cate by the Examinations Boards of other Universities, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board, and the Central Welsh Board. 

It cannot be said, however, that the large majority of 
pupils with musical aptitude in our secondary schools, 
especially in boys’ schools, ever get much chance to bring 
their music study anywhere near the School Certificate 
standard, as defined by the syllabuses set forth by any of 
the examining bodies. The examining bodies, in their 
recognition of the value of music study, are very much 
ahead of most heads of secondary schools. 

The Incorporated Society of Musicians has recently been 
interesting itself in the amount and kind of musical in- 
struction given in the primary and secondary schools of 
the country, and also in the training colleges for teachers. 
A searching questionnaire, answered, through the valuable 
co-operation of the Association of Education Committees, 


by some hundred and fifty education authorities, has 
produced a large amount of information as to the way in 
which music is treated in all kinds of schools. It has been 
made abundantly clear that the teaching of the subject, 
in elementary schools especially, is at present largely in 
the hands of teachers who have not the necessary musical 
training, and it is highly probable that the time has arrived 
when definite steps will be taken to secure the entry into 
the ranks of the teaching profession of young people with 
musical gifts and to provide an adequate course of training 
for them. This will soon make an enormous difference in 
the preliminary training of boys and girls who are received 
later into many of our secondary schools. It has been 
proved conclusively wherever the work happens to be in 
the hands of a live musician who is also a skilful teacher, 
that the capacity of young children for musical training is 
astonishing. 

Another fact which was brought to light by the 
questionnaire is in itself sufficient to account for the small 
number of candidates from boys’ schools who take music 
in the School Certificate examination. It appears that 
the general custom is to provide musical instruction in 
boys’ schools only in the earlier years of the course—in 
many cases only in the first year. This is largely due, no 
doubt, as most of the difficulties in the way of the develop- 
ment of music in the schools are due, to misapprehension 
on the part of those who decide such matters as curricula 
and time-tables, as to the real nature of musical education.. 
Music has meant musical performance—singing or playing 
an instrument. Class teaching of music has meant singing. 
Hence it has been assumed that when a boy's voice broke 
he could not profitably continue with his music. It is high 
time this absurd conclusion was reconsidered—it has too 
long been made the excuse for diverting the inconvenient 
aspirations of our young music students into other channels. 

The syllabuses of the various School Certificate exam- 
inations give on the whole an admirable guide as to the 
directions in which the musical training of our secondary 
school pupils may be continued. They agree in giving 
prominence to the two main lines of study: (a) the study 
of musical notation, in association with a progressive 
course of ear-training leading ultimately to the writing of 
melodies, from dictation or from memory or fulfilling set 
conditions, and to the addition of intelligently conceived 
accompanying parts, in simple harmony, to a given melody, 
or in one or two syllabuses to a given bass; and (b) the 
elementary outlines of the history of music and the first 
steps in the analysis and criticism of set works. To these 
are added such things as the identification of quotations 
from well-known melodies, and the translation of the 
rhythm of verse into corresponding musical rhythm. 
Every syllabus includes a practical section—in which the 
candidate is required to sing a simple melody at sight, to 
write a melody from dictation, to recognize simple modu- 
lations, and to name chords and cadences. As a rule 
actual performance (except for the singing at sight) is not 
included, and in view of the conditions under which candi- 
dates must be prepared, namely, in classes, and considering 
the general aim and purpose of the course of training, this 
appears reasonable. For the essence of the secondary 
school music course hes in the training of intelligent appre- 
ciators of music rather than in the production of performers. 

The easiest side of the work is the learning about music. 
This can, of course, be made a fascinating study—if 
properly presented—with abundant illustrations by gramo- 
phone or actual performance. But, from a genuinely 
musical point of view, though most candidates score the 
majority of their marks on questions which can be answered 
in words, much greater merit is shown by candidates who 
show some mastery of the actual thought and language 
and notation of music itself. It is a much more vital 
musical achievement, for example, to be able to sing a 
melody confidently at sight or to write one down as it 1s 
played, than to be able to discuss, even in fluent and graceful 
English, the greatness of Beethoven. 
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The harmony is, everywhere, the greatest stumbling 
block, just as it presents the greatest opportunity to the 
well-trained candidate with musical aptitude. Here there 
is enormous room for improvement in our teaching methods. 
The old way of learning chords as separate phenomena, 
and then attempting to attach them, with no ordered or 
intelligent plan, to the separate notes of melodies, will 
not do. The great difficulty, as teachers know, is to culti- 
vate the pupil’s instinct for a natural bass. Once this is 
done there is no difficulty in the harmonization of a melody. 
Surely, then, the obvious course is to take short and simple 
frequently recurring melodic formulae and learn by heart 
the harmony naturally associated with them. The use in 
the early stages of a collection of simple hymn-tunes has 
been found extraordinarily fruitful. Take, for example, 
me, vay, doh as a little formula of melody. A short search 
by the pupils will soon discover the use of this in half a 


dozen places—probably in as many keys. What is the 
bass ? Comparisons will be made and it will probably be 
found that, while the bass is soh, soh, doh, another part has 
doh, te, doh, and still another has soh, fah, me. Why not 
make a four-part round for four voices of this : me, ray, doh ; 
soh, fah, me ; doh, te, doh; soh, soh, doh? The pupils will 
soon learn it by heart and will have learnt their first little 
harmonic formula. This is how we learn to talk. Surely 
it is the way to learn harmony—a form of ear-training. 

There is no doubt that, with adequate time for the 
subject in the secondary school, even though the pre- 
liminary training has been very slight, and with enlightened 
and enthusiastic teaching, the subject of music may be 
undertaken by pupils of even moderate musical aptitude, 
with every prospect both of a course of study delightful in 
itself and fruitful in after life and of reasonable success 
in the School Certificate examination. 


The Teaching of Modern Languages and the School Certificate 
Examinations 
IV.—THE MIDDLE SCHOOL (continued) 
By SYDNEY W. WELLS, B.A., Senior German Master, Minchenden Secondary School, N. 14 


THE READER 


The reader at this stage should be modern, not too 
difficult, and, above all, interesting and short. By interest- 
ing I do not mean flashy, low-grade detective tripe. We 
must educate the taste of our pupils, not degrade it for 
a doubtful linguistic advantage. The reader should cover a 
term : to take longer is to bore the pupil, who learns to 
hate the sight of it. Sections of it should be marked off 
for.private preparation, to be touched only lightly in class. 
For this, of course, some sort of test must be devised : 
either a résumé in the foreign language, or a short 
vocabulary test. The reader is an excellent basis of con- 
versation. I think it is advisable to have the pupils prepare 
the vocabulary before doing any passage together in class. 
Although explanations should be asked for in French or 
German, there is only time for oral practice, and not for 
elucidating the meaning of every unknown word, as 
advocated by Messrs. Schweitzer and Simonnot in their 
“ Méthodologie des langues vivantes.” It is not enough for 
a boy to translate a word or idiom: he must be able to 
give an explanation of it in the foreign language, as for 
instance : 


“ Que veut dive ‘a toute vapeur,’ Marguerite ? ” 
“ Très vite, à toute vitesse, monsieur.” 
Or in German : 
“ Wozu dienen ‘ Hosenirager,’ Hermann ? ” 
“ Sie dienen zum Halten der Hosen, Herr Lehrer.” 


But where a word or phrase offers some difficulty, do 
not hesitate to ask for a translation, or to point out that 
“le pétrole’’ means paraffin, not petrol; and that 
“l'essence ” is the French for petrol, &c. The reader 
should be characteristic of the country it deals with. 
The worst fault a teacher can make is to give his class 
an English novel translated into French. Of the many 
suitable readers now published I should like to mention 
Bennett and Peyre’s ‘‘ Active French Readers,” Part I, 
(University of London Press). At the end of.each section, 
every one of which is bright, breezy, and characteristically 
French, certain of the more difficult words and idioms are 
given an explanation in French; but a French-English 
vocabulary is very wisely appended. The question of 
vocabularies I shall revert to in my next article. 


CONVERSATION 


I cannot spare more than a word or two on conversation 
as an aid to method. I refer the reader again to my third 
article of this series (September, 1929). Monotonous, 


matter-of-fact question-and-answer methods bore the class : 
it is a grind that makes them yawn. The teacher must 
possess a cheerful manner and a ready wit. Blackboard 
illustrations are to be more carefully used than hitherto, 
as at this stage the classes are apt to be more critical: 
but the pupils can now more readily understand simple 
definitions, especially when. accompanied by appropriate 
gestures. The master must at times be stern and show a 
righteous indignation at slackness, but the atmosphere of 
the modern-language lesson should be bright and breezy, 
and the headmaster educated into seeing the necessity 
for youthful hilarity caused by occasional jokes, puns, and 
humorous sallies. A child’s natural waggishness must be 
turned into the proper channels. At Bexhill the headmaster 
thought the hearty laughter occasionally coming from my 
modern-language room one of the “ features” of the 
school, and made a humorous reference to it in the school 
magazine. Naturally, conversation must not degenerate 
into a kind of cheerful idiocy, and the serious side must 
be proceeded with. I am rather critical of Mr. Harold 
Palmer's ‘‘ fluency exercises,” also mentioned by Mr. H. E. 
Moore (‘‘ Modernism in Language Teaching,” page 113). 
They are too mechanical. But I do believe in rubbing in a 
point when it is met with in conversation. Acquae guttae 
saxa excavant. To ask the class the day, date, and a word 
or two about the weather as a preface to every lesson is 
an example. Again, suppose there occurs in the reader: 
“ Ich warte auf sie sett einer langen Stunde,” questions like 
the following could be put: “ Seit wann besuchst du diese 
Schule, Moritz?” “ Kannst du gut schwimmen, Marie ? 
Seit wann?” “ Seit wann ist Herr Ramsay Macdonald 
der Ministerpräsident ? ” &c. 

The series method, introduced by several well-known 
modern-language teachers into their text-books, is good 
if worked out carefully and the conversations are given 
a natural freshness. They are a good and interesting 
grammar test as well. I have worked the method to great 
advantage, and have always taken the opportunity to 
drill the class in the use of the various persons by 
appropriate questioning after each action. But in the 
later middle school a more solid pabulum must be 
administered and our conversational matter must be the 
ordinary small-talk of everyday life. It must be skilfully 
directed : pupils are apt to be hopelessly discouraged by 
feeling a distressing impotence in a French conversation 
which is above their heads, and it is difficult afterwards 
to repair this psychological damage. Naturally, nearly 
everything depends upon the first two years’ training, 
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and if the pupils have not during that period been drilled 
into some measure of fluency, either by the incompetence 
of a colleague or through sacrifices made to gerund- 
grinding methods or an overloaded book-syllabus, the 
difficulties in middle-school conversation are well-nigh 
insurmountable. The pupil should by this time have learnt 
to talk in a simple manner about himself and his family, 
his chief occupation during the day, and about odd items 
of everyday interest. During the middle school this material 
must be worked on and amplified, the vocabulary being 
increased and a greater measure of fluency acquired. 

Further, unless the pupils have been increasingly 
accustomed to talking to each other and to the teacher, 
the common error of having the teacher as sole interrogator 
will be made, and it is a serious error. In fact, conversations 
in class often tend to become nothing more than a painful 
monologue on the part of the teacher, with a more or less 
befogged class struggling against a semi-somnolence into 
which they are being lulled. That was my experience when 
I took over the German in a London school. The German 
had been abominably neglected, and the classes knew 
next to nothing. When I tried in the middle and upper 
school to adhere to a watered syllabus I found the classes 
sitting like cod-fish in a state of boredom, torpor, or 
desperation, according to their various natures. I was 
completely out of their depth, and finally had to give 
the thing up in despair and to devote all my time to drilling 
them in the elements of German grammar. 

The pupils must be encouraged from the outset to ask 
their incidental questions about wanting a nib, blotting- 
paper, &c., and may they sharpen their pencils or borrow 
a rubber or leave the room ("‘ Puis-je sortir, monsieur ? ” 
or as French boys say: “ Puis-je aller au cabinet ?'’) all 
in the foreign tongue. If they cannot do that, and most 
cannot, their training has availed them nothing. Let them 
ask any kind of question, gropingly at first. They will 
murder the language, but do not pull them up at every 
syllable : it only annoys and distresses them. I allow 
one period a week to each class to ask any questions they 
like on any subject they like, and by helping them when 
they falter we get written down a useful vocabulary of 
everyday words that are constantly recurring in this kind 
of small-talk. I even allow them to ask questions of a 
personal nature, and one thing leads to another. The 
innate inquisitiveness and natural tendency to gossip of 
the feminine side of the class prevent any dull or awkward 
patches, and the classes thoroughly enjoy this liberty. 
Manuals of conversation pall: they are stilted, boring, 
unexciting, and have no personal touch about them, and 
being themselves reported conversations cannot easily 
be made the basis for conversation in class. Confine 
corrections in oral work of this nature to elementary 
howlers : supply words here and there when necessary, 
but encourage them to get out of difficulties by simple 
descriptions or comparisons. Most of the conversation 
done can be directed so that the results may be written 
up in essay form (cf. my notes on free composition in 
the April issue). Good manuals of incidental class-room 
conversation are Schmidt and Tissédre’s “ Französische 
Untervichtssprache’’ and *“' Deutsche Unterrichtssprache ” 
(1922, Kochs Verlag, Dresden and Leipzig, 1s. 8d. each). 


LEARNING BY HEART 


Learning by heart has of late fallen somewhat into 
decay. This is to be regretted, for it has several advantages 
to recommend it from the linguistic point of view, as 
well as a real educational value. While Germany is 
singularly rich in poetry and folk-song of a kind that 
readily appeals to English children, and there are many 
excellent anthologies on the market, French poetry requires 
careful choice. I do not know of one anthology which I 
would call excellent from the English schoolboy’s point 
of view. Choose what I may call fireside poetry and poems 
of action or historical interest, such as a few songs from 
Béranger, a fable or two from La Fontaine or Florian, 


an extract or two from Victor Hugo and de Vigny, La 
Vision (included in Du Pontet’s ‘‘ Poèmes choisis,” pub- 
lished by Arnold, perhaps as good a collection as one may 
hope to find), Le Village à midi, by Francis Jammes 
(included in Miss Forrest’s “ French Poetry,” published 
by Dent, and also in “ A Book of French Verse,” published 
by the Oxford University Press). Andre Chénier’s La 
Jeune Captive, a poem or two from the soldicr-poet 
Dérouléde, Les Deux Gendarmes, Nadaud’s Carcassonne, 
and so on. In this connexion the gramophone will again 
be found useful, and an excellent collection of French 
and German songs and poems is to be found listed in 
Otto Sperling’s ‘‘ Verzeichnis der phonetischen Unterrichts- 
platten und -Blätter,” obtainable from him at his Zentral- 
stelle, ro Eberhardstr, Stuttgart. He sends a copy of the 


. poem or song with each record, while extra copies are obtain- 


able ata small charge. Half a dozen pieces well understood 
and committed to memory are better than over a dozen 
rushed through or merely translated and then forgotten, 
although I do not say that every piece read should of necessity 
be learnt by heart. Good elocution must be aimed at, 
even at the expense of a little precious time. And the 
value of singing I have already mentioned. 


The Reader 
FRENCH 


LAZARE : Contes et Nouvelles des meilleurs auteurs contemtorains. 
First Series. (Hachette, 2s.) 

DAUDET : Quatre Contes Choisis. (Hatchette’s Direct Method 
Readers, 1s. 9d.) 

Dumas : Récits de Chasse. (Hachette’s Direct Method Readers, 
1s. gd.) 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN : Episodes de Guerre. 
1s. od.) 

MAUPASSANT : Trois Contes. 

ASSOLLANT: Montluc-le-Rouge. 
Text Rapid Readers, 1s.) 


(Series as above, 


(Series as above, 1s. 9d.) 
80 pages. (Hachette’s Plain 


GorssE : Cinq Semaines en Aéroplane. 96 pages. (Series 
as above.) 

Laumann and Lanos: L’Aéro-Bagne. 96 pages. (Series 
as above, Is.) 

VERNE : Cing Semaines en Ballon. 72 pages. (Series as 
above, Is.) 

VERNE: A travers le Sahara en Ballon. 72 pages. (Series 


as above, Is.) 

ABOUT : Le Roi des Montagnes. 184 pages. (Oxford University 
Press, 2s.) 

Bazin: Récits du Temps de la Guerre. (Oxford 
University Press, 1s. 6d.) 

BERNARD: La Peau du Lion. 96 pages. 
Press, 1s. 6d.) 

DEROULEDE : Feuilles de Route. 112 pages. (Oxford University 
Press, 1s. 6d.) 

Dumas: Aventures du Catitaine Pamphile. 96 pages. (Oxford 
University Press, 1s. 3d.) 


126 pages. 
(Oxford University 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN : Madame Thérése. 96 pages. (Oxford 
University Press, 1s. 3d.) 

FARRERE et CHacK: La Bataille des Falkland. 112 pages. 
(Oxford University Press, 1s. 6d.) 

Fautras: L'Odyssée d'un Artilleur. 112 pages. (Oxford 
University Press, 1s. 6d.) 

LICHTENBERGER: Mon Petit Trott. 128 pages. (Oxford 
University Press, 1s. 6d.) 

LICHTENBERGER: Contes de Minnie. 96 pages. (Oxford 


University Press, 1s. 3d.) 
DELANY : Jean Robert Flambard, potache. (Bell, 2s.) 
CHERAN: Veillées Gasconnes. 72 pages. (Bell’s “ Maitres 
Conteurs ” Series, 1s. 6d.) 
JALABERT and CHERAN : Contes du Midi. (As above, Is. 6d.) 
Nesmy : Contes Limousins. Illustrated. 92 pages. (As above, 
Is. gd.) 
DaupeET: La Belle Nivernaise. 
Aranic: Le Maitre du Moulin Blanc. (Harrap, 2s. 3d.) 
Dumas: Monte-Cristo (Le Château d'If). (Harrap, 2s.) 
Dumas: La Tulipe Noire (abridged). (Harrap, 2s. 3d.) 
MERIMEE : Colomba. (Harrap, 2s. 3d.) 
Loti: Pécheuy d'Islande. (Harrap, 2s. 3d.) 
Dumas: Les Trois Mousquetaires (abridged). 
SanD: La Mare au Diable. (Harrap, 1s. 9d.) 
Bazin: Les Oberlé. (Harrap, 2s.) 


(Harrap, 2s.) 


(Harrap, 2s.) 


Pd 
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DAUDET : Lettres de Mon Moulin. (Harrap, 2s.) 

Lucas-DUBRETON : L’Evasion de Lavallette. (Harrap, 1s. 6d.) 

French Short Stories. (Nelson, 2s. 6d.) 

CouRTELINE: Selected Extracts. (Nelson, 2s.) 

BARANTE : Délivrance d'Orléans par Jeanne d'Arc. (Blackie, 1s.) 

Barzac : Le Réquisttionnaire and El Verdugo. (Blackie, 6d.) 

Dumas: Jacomo. (Blackie, 9d.) 

Dumas: Le Voyage de Chicot. (Blackie, 6d.) 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN: Le Juif Polonais. 

Huco: L’Evéque et le Forcat. (Blackie, 6d.) 

Huco: Jean Valjean. (Blackie, 1s.) 

MERIMEE: Tamango. (Blackie, 9d.) 

MERIMEE: Mateo Falcone. (Blackie, 9d.) 

NopiER: Inés de las Sierras. (Blackie, 1s.) 

MERIMEE: Quatre Contes. (Rivington’s, 2s. 6d.) 

XAVIER DE MAISTRE : La Jeune Sibérienne. (Dent, 6d.) 

Barzac : L'Auberge Rouge. (Dent, 6d.) 

SOUVESTRE: Un Secret de Médecin. (Macmillan, 8d.) 

TÖPPFER: La Vallée de Trient.—Le Grand St. Bernard. 
(Macmillan, 8d.) 

BERTHET: La Bastide Rouge. 


(Blackie, Is.) 


(Macmillan, rs. 6d.) 


GERMAN 


WAKE and BRECHTEL : Germany in Story and Song. (Blackie, 
2s. 6d.) 

MUELLER and WENCKENBACH: Glückauf! An interesting intro- 
duction to the study of German civilization. (Ginn & Co., 3s.) 

MUELLENBACH : Silberdistel. (Blackie, 9d.) 

DELF : Der Kriegsfreiwillige von 1870-1. (Blackie, 9d.) 

GERSTACKER : George Halay. (Blackie, 9d.) 

RIEHL: Die Vierzehn Nothelfer. (Blackie, 9d.) 

ZSCHOKKE : Der Zerbrochene Krug. (Blackie, 9d.) 

HaurrF: Das Gespensterschiff. (Rivington’s, 2s. 6d.) 

EBNER-ESCHENBACH : Krambambuli. (Rivington’s, 2s. 6d.) 

GERSTACKER : John Wells. (Rivington’s, 2s. 6d.) 

GOEBEL: Rtbezahl. (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 

ScHMIDT : Reineke Fuchs. (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 


WACHENHUSEN: Vom ersten bis zum letzten Schuss. (Mac- 
millan, 2s. 6d.) 
Cuamisso: Die Geschichte von Peter Schlemthl. (Methuen, 


Is. 3d.) 
BRENTANO: Der Müller am Rhein. 
HoFFMANN: Das Fräulein von Scuderi. 
FRENSSEN : Die Begegnung vorm Skagerrak. 
HENNINGS: Klein Heini. (Harrap, 1s. 6d.) 
Erıse BAKE: Ein Modernes Aschenbrödel. 
ANDERSON : Märchen. (Harrap, 2s. 6d.) 


(Methuen, 1s. 3d.) 
(Methuen, 9d.) 
(Methuen, 9d.) 


(Harrap, 2s.) 


GRIMM : Märchen. (Harrap, 2s. 6d.) 
MUNCHAUSEN: Reisen und Abenteuer. 
HrEysE: Niels mit der offenen Hand. 
Till Eulenspiegel. (Harrap, 1s. 6d.) 
Bott: Peterli am Lift. (Harrap, 2s.) 
BLÜTHGEN : Das Peterle von Nurnberg. (Harrap, 2s.) 
STORM : Immensee. (Harrap, 2s.) 7 
GERSTACKER : Irrfahrten. (Harrap, 2s.) 

Haurr : Der Zwerg Nase. (Harrap, 1s. 6d.) 

Heyse : L’Arrabiata. (Harrap, 2s.) 

ZSCHOKKE : Das Wirtshaus zu Cransac. (Harrap, 2s.) 
ZOBELTITZ : Der Backfischkasten. (Arnold, 2s. 6d.) 


(Harrap, 2s.) 
(Harrap, 1s. 6d.) 


Anthologies of Verse and Song 
FRENCH 


PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE CLARKE: French Poems of 
To-Day. (Sidgwick & Jackson, 5s.) 

LAZARE : Gems of Modern French Poetry. 

FORREST: French Poetry. (Dent, 1s. 9d.) 

RUDMOSE-BrRown : French Town and Couniry. (Nelson, 2s. 6d` 

RırcHIE : A First Book of French Poetry. (Nelson, Is. 9d: 

JAMESON and Heacox : Chants de France. (Harrap, 5s.) 

Moore: La France qui Chante. (Harrap, 5s.) 

DANIELS : Poémes et Chants de France. (Harrap, 1s. 9d.) 

CEPPI : A Book of French Verse. (Bell, ts.) 

WATSON BAIN: French Poetry for Beginners. (Macmillan, ts. 6d.) ° 

Watson Balin: French Poetry for Students. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.: 

BARBE: French Songs with Music. (Blackie, 6d.) 

ScoTT : Little Book of French Poetry. (Blackie, 9d.) 

WATSON Bain: French Poetry Book for School and Home. 
(Methuen, Is. 6d.) 

Du PoNTET: Poèmes choisis. 


(Hachette, 2s.) 


(Arnold, 2s. 6d.) 


GERMAN 


ULRICH : Gems of German Poetry. (Methuen, 2s. 6d.) 

WATSON Bain: German Poetry Book for School and Home. 
(Methuen, 1s. 9d.) 

POWELL : German Songs with Music. (Blackie, 9d.) 

BUCCHEIM : Deutsche Lyrik. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) 

Various Hanps: Meine Lieder. (Didier, Paris, 7 francs 20.) 

MENEAU ET WOLFROMM: Deutsche Lyrik. (Didier, Paris, 
8 francs 40.) 

Various HANDS: Cahier de Récitation (allemand). 
Paris, 10 francs 40.) 

CHALMERS: Deutsche 
(Harrap, 3s.) 

HATFIELD : German Lyrics and Ballads. 


(Didier, 


Gedichte zum <Auswendiglernen. 


(Harrap, 3s.) 


English in the Higher Certificate 


By ‘‘ SCRUTATOR ” 


N planning our method of procedure in the last two 

years of the secondary school (16 to 18), we have con- 
tinually to bear in mind two dissimilar purposes. We 
have to lay the right sort of foundation for those who 
are fortunate enough to go to the university, but we have 
also to devise a course that will be helpful to those whose 
formal and systematic education comes to an end when 
they pass out from the school. Luckily, the two aims 
are not really so incompatible as might appear at first 
sight. For though the school, after the First Certificate 
stage has been safely passed, is to prepare definitely for 
the university, we do not want to imitate university 
methods too closely. To do this is to risk sending up 
pupils to the university already weary of the lecture- 
room, when they ought to be inspired with a fresh enthu- 
siasm for it. What university teachers most often com- 
plain of is that their students come to them wholly lacking 
in a background of culture. Outside their set-books 
of a special period they know little or nothing. If we 
can do something in the last two years of school-life to 
supply a background—not a veneer—of general culture, 
we have performed a far more valuable service than if we 


have prematurely anticipated the research that is proper 
to university study. But it is precisely this background 
of general culture which the boys and girls who are going 
out into the world need above all things. It will make 
just all the difference to them if they leave school aware 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the last three 
centuries in architecture, painting, poetry and prose 
literature, and social life, and able to turn quickly to 
the books by whose help they can further advance their 
knowledge and train their taste. 

Here I know that the critic will wearily interpose an 
objection. “‘ Precisely,” he will say, “‘ you are talking 
as if Higher Certificates did not exist. If they didn't. 
there is nothing I should like better than to devote the 
last two years of school-life to general culture. As it 
is, the thing is impossible. It takes me all my time to 
get through the prescribed books in the two years.” To 
which argument I can only reply that I conceive that 
the practical problem for the individual teacher, who 
cannot alter educational systems to suit himself, is how 
to work the system he finds himself under with the maxi- 
mum of good and the minimum of harm. Of the exami- 
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nation-system we may say what the Roman satirist 
said of Fortune: Te, Fortuna, deam facimus caeloque 
locamus. ' . 

I believe that the teacher who keeps examinations 
in their proper place, as ensuring definiteness in the work 
done and the necessary amount of revision, and refuses 
to bend all his efforts to deliberate mark-getting, will be 
nearly or quite as successful in examination results as 
the teacher who allows himself to be hag-ridden by the 
examination-spectre; and he will have educated his 
pupils as the examination-devotees will never do. I 
incline to think that most of us need the constraint of 
examinations to save us from mere desultoriness and 
aimlessness, and to teach our pupils business-like ag, 
what is the same thing, scientific methods of work. Yet 
to think of examinations always or mainly is to deprive 
our teaching of all inspiring quality. The real test of a 
schoolmaster’s work is to be found in the mental outlook 
of his pupils at the end of their university training and 
in after-years. 


But if the true objective for all our pupils in the last 
two years is general culture, they will have but a small 
chance of reaching it unless the teacher himself has 
attained thereto. In what proportion of schoolmasters 
do we find a really high standard of general culture ? 
Let us resist the temptation to criticize the shortcomings 
of our colleagues, and put ourselves to a strict scrutiny. 
Are we Satisfied with the minimum of knowledge that 
is indispensable for the teaching of the set-book, or do 
we seek to illuminate the ‘ text’’ in as many ways as 
possible with the help of books and pictures and music 
and recollections of travel? What are we thinking of 
ourselves in the precious hours that we save from routine 
duties ? Are our thoughts wholly occupied in those 
hours with bridge, golf, motoring, and cross-word puzzles, 
or do we find a substantial part of our recreation in the 
things of the mind ? 


I fear that I am drifting into the mistake of the earnest 
clergyman who harangues his scanty flock on the sin- 
fulness of non-attendance at church. The schoolmaster 
whose heart is not in his task does not read the educational 
papers. I am preaching only to the converted. But I 
am so strongly convinced of the paramount importance 
to the English teacher of seizing every chance for culti- 
vating his literary taste and judgment that I make no 
apology for devoting a large part of my article to this 
particular end. I can more usefully, I feel, direct his 
attention to the kind of book that will help him in this 
quest than attempt detailed advice about set-books. 
I assume that he is familiar already with such standard 
works as Bradley’s ‘‘ Shakespearian Tragedy ” and Elton’s 
“ Survey of English Literature.” But I should like to 
mention some recent volumes, not all of them widely 
known as yet, that he will find at once recreative and 
inspiring. There are the ‘‘ Collected Essays’’ of the 
late W. P. Ker (2 vols., Macmillan) and his ‘‘ Form and 
Style in Poetry ” (Macmillan); ‘‘ Words and Poetry,” 
by G. H. W. Rylands (Hogarth Press); ‘‘ English Prose 
Style,” by Herbert Read (Bell); the Hogarth Lectures 
—especially Blunden on ‘‘ Nature in Literature,” F. L. 
Lucas on “ Tragedy,” 'Muir on ‘‘ The Structure of the 
Novel” (Hogarth Press); Percy Lubbock on “ The 
Craft of Fiction” (Cape); ‘‘ Nine Essays,” by Arthur 
Platt (Cambridge); ‘‘ The Profession of Poetry,” by 
H. W. Garrod (Oxford); Essay on Keats, by R. Bridges 
(Oxford); ‘‘ A Miscellany,” by A. C. Bradley (Mac- 
millan) ; the volumes of ‘‘ Essays and Studies ’’ published 
by the English Association, and the ‘‘ Essays by Divers 
Hands ” published by the Royal Society of Literature 
(Oxford Press), 


The general practice of examining bodies is, whilst 
setting plays of Shakespeare and sometimes Chaucer 
tales which must be studied by all candidates, to prescribe 
a special period of English literature with two lists of 
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books, one for intensive study and one for general reading. 
Some of the universities allow an alternative, a list of 
masterpieces chosen from the whole chronological range 
of English literature. This alternative has presumably 
been invented to meet the wishes of teachers who adopt 
the view taken in the present article of the principles 
that should guide schools in work after the School Cer- 
tificate. But whilst I recognize the attractiveness of 
this eclectic programme, I am inclined to prefer the special 
period. Restriction of the bulk of the reading to one 
period makes it possible for even the young student to 
steep himself in one particular literary atmosphere. He 
can become familiar with the social and political con- 
ditions out of which the books grew. Moreover, intensive 
study can be carried out better when the set-books belong 
to one period : the student comes to recognize the special 
nuances of words in the writers of one particular generation 
—the eighteenth-century meanings, for example, of 
” “ amuse,” ‘‘ discover.” 


When a special period has been chosen, so much of the 
history of the period as is necessary for the understanding 
of the books to be read should be mastered as soon as 
possible. A short but stimulating course of lectures 
will be of great assistance. In preparing these the teacher 
will find valuable illustrative material in a recent series 
called ‘‘ English Life in English Literature” (Methuen, 
6 vols.). Next, we must determine which of the set- 
books require exhaustive treatment in class, and which 
can be left to private reading, with (perhaps) an intro- 
ductory talk and with (certainly) a concluding lecture 
to bring home the essential characteristics of the 
book. 


One hour in each week should be kept, if possible, free 
from set-books and devoted to the advanced study of 
composition. One term’s lessons could be given expressly 
to the study of metre. Here authorities are so violently 
opposed to each other that many teachers may be dis- 
posed to abandon the study in disgust. Some who have been 
discouraged in this way would find their interest and their 
courage reviving if they tried a recent book, ‘‘ The Metres 
of English Poetry ” by Enid Hamer (Methuen). Mr. E. E. 
Reynolds’s ‘‘ Book of Blank Verse” (Macmillan) could 
be made the basis of an interesting series of lessons; so 
could any of the lyrical anthologies, one of which should 
be kept in constant use in the school. Précis need not 
be entirely abandoned after the School Certificate, and a 
variety of ingenious composition-exercises may be devised 
to fill up odd five-minutes. Among these may be men- 
tioned the finding of rhymes, of synonyms and of antonyms, 
and the interpretation of difficult but striking quotations. 
Practice in essay-writing will mainly be given in con- 
nexion with the set-books. The plan of asking for 
‘“ appreciations,” it should be noted, is labour-saving for 
the teacher, but is apt to be unprofitable. The better 
way is to ask for a comparison, whether between char- 
acters or between the methods of different poets, or to 
quote some provocative criticism and require a discussion 
of it. 


One final word. Literary and debating societies have 
an uncertain life at school, flourish exceedingly in one 
year and languish in another. No teacher who is at 
pains to encourage them unobstrusively will find his 
labour wasted, for the intellectual life of the school is 
largely dependent upon them. Dramatic societies are 
in a separate category. They too may be of immense 
help to the mental life. The lovely diction of ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night,” its wit and its pathos, have been an unfailing 
joy to the writer of this article for more than half a 
century ; and all because it was produced by a school 
dramatic club. But such societies woefully miss their 
opportunity, and weaken and distract, instead of strength- 
ening and elevating, when they burden the memory instead 
with the banalities of contemporary comedy or the empty 
jingles of second-rate light opera. 
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Tone Discords in Girls’ Schools—I 
By Marion CLEEVE, Author of “ Fire kindleth Fire ” 


F it is true that popular lady novelists base their plots on 
experience and draw character from life, it is evident 
that girls’ schools of the twentieth century differ widely 
from those in which we once took our place. Especially 
are we forced into the belief that ragging, so long regarded 
as a masculine pastime, is nowadays a common occur- 
rence in girls’ schools, where it is mainly concerned with 
the baiting of inexperienced or unpopular mistresses. The 
idea is strangely disquieting. We have come to acquiesce in 
ragging by the young male of the human species ; whether 
or not we agree with all that is urged in its justification, 
we are hardened to it, and our scruples rise to the surface 
only when an extreme case of ‘‘ overdoing” it leads to 
publicity. With girls it is different. Old-time ideals of 
what we used to term womanliness are one by one disap- 
pearing, but the fact remains that, in the course of nature, 
woman’s chief function and duty is concerned with the 
cherishing of that most helpless of young animals, the 
human baby. We are entitled to deduce from this that 
an innate motherliness is part of her natural equipment, 
and cruelty natural to her only in defence of what is 
helpless. The baiting or persistent ragging of an unpopular 
mistress 7s cruel. Of this fact, the wide-awake modern girl 
is fully aware. Especially after her attention has been 
directed to this serious aspect of her pastime does the plea 
of thoughtlessness give way before the charge of heart- 
lessness. A deliberately cruel girl is abnormal, and abnor- 
mality in any community life may not be safely ignored. 


Those experienced in the art of school-keeping know 
that discipline in the middle forms of a girls’ school is more 
difficult than elsewhere. In the senior forms, responsibility, 
or the near prospect of it, steadies the girls; in the lower 
school, the usual school penalties avail against those 
ebullitions of animal spirits which are the cause of dis- 
turbance of the peace. And now we would fain offer an 
apology for the use of that over-worked word—adolescence. 
It is quite impossible to dispense with it. For adolescence 
is at the root of the middle school trouble, and any attempt 
to deal with it must begin with diagnosis. Growing girls 
are conscious of developing faculties for which they seek 
an outlet. If these are not forthcoming, they get them in 
more or less objectionable ways. Ragging is perhaps the 
most objectionable. The adolescent girl is not out for 
mastery; she will not bully or tyrannize over those 
younger than herself: she is more likely to pet them over- 
much. What she longs for is notoriety of one kind or 
another. She will malinger to be fussed over, romance to 
make an impression ; prink, preen, and pose to be admired, 
excel to be commended, and break rules to be notorious. 
A “ bad eminence ’”’ is to her far better than no eminence 
at all. She cannot abide life on the level. She must be lifted 
out of the ruck. 


Ragging is one way of getting her heart’s desire. It 
affords an opportunity for self-display, and therein lies 
much of its fascination. A successful ragger, who manages 
to out-herod Herod, is a heroine for the time being. Ex- 
aggerated tales of her daring, and of her originality in 
devising fresh methods, are carried into the homes of her 
form mates where they are much relished by school-boy 
_ brothers and their friends. Especially does she gain kudos 
if she has brought off a practical joke at the expense of 
the mistress, placed her unawares in an undignified position 
—‘ scored off’’ her. The girl who aims her paper pellet 
most unerringly is to be envied. All consideration for the 
feelings of the victim disappears in the glamour of the situa- 
tion. It is on record that, in a certain form in a certain 
school a committee of raggers was formed to ensure that 
every ragger had her proper turn in leading the rag. 

The headmistress who succeeds to a school in which the 
practice of ragging is established is in for an anxious time. 
She has to begin her reign with a display of authority which 


she would fain have postponed. But she is wise to act 
promptly. A school with ragging as an ordinary occurrence 
will never flourish any more than a plant with a worm at 
its root. Happiness and co-operation are essentials in the 
working of a vigorous school. So she sets to work. If there 
is, in any form, an easily recognized ringleader, her work 
is more straightforward. A warning to delinquent forms in 
general, a warning to the ringleader in private, followed, 
if necessary, by interviews with parents and, should no 
promise of reform be forthcoming, an ultimatum. It is 
fot a matter for compromise of any kind, but she will 
allow time for common sense to do its work and for night 
feeling to develop, and suspension or compulsory withdrawal 
may not follow. But she must not yield on the main issue. 
Even when the chief instigators have been evicted or 
reduced to impotence, there will remain much to be done— 
much visiting of infected forms, constant reports from form 
captains or prefects, until the sessional rearrangement of 
forms breaks the evil tradition and all danger of re- 
crudescence is over. 

Prevention is better than cure any day, and at this point 
the ‘‘ new discipline,” with its insistence on the beneficial 
effect of responsibility, scores over older methods. 
Also it is here that the mettle of the form mistress is put 
to the test. These girls must be provided with outlets for 
their developing powers. The form mistress will find it 
difficult to provide these for so large a number and, without 
undue interference, to ensure that certain girls—the thrusters 
of the form—do not manage to get themselves chosen to 
several of the coveted positions of authority at one time, 
or in quick sequence. There may be a wise school regulation 
limiting the tenure of form captaincies or vice-captaincies 
to one term, or even to one half-term per session. If so, 
a taste of the supreme form authority will be possible for 
several of the leading spirits of the form. Then there will 
be the various delegations to school societies, such as the 
branch of the Junior League of Nations Union, the com- 
mittees of school charities, &c. Games afford wide scope. 
Form entertainments allow the best actresses, reciters, 
singers and dancers to come into the lime-light. When a 
resourceful form mistress has succeeded in making every 
girl feel that she is of some account in the form, she may 
feel easy in her mind about its tone. Far better that girls 
should “ show off” than that they should grow morbid. 
Self-conceit in the young is a sign of normal development. 

What of the victim of the rag ? It is here that tragedy 
intrudes itself. If she is young, just beginning a career 
from which she hoped much, she will be feeling desperate. 
Where are all the ideals she formed during her diploma 
year ? What nonsense the training college tutors talked ! 
Teaching is not a high vocation—it is a sordid struggle with 
offensive girls of whom she has come to loathe the very sight. 
What can be done to help her out of her slough of despond ? 

Let us hope that the spirit of her staff-room is a friendly 
one, and that she includes among her colleagues some kindly 
woman with sympathetic insight clear enough to realize 
the depth of her despondency. Let us hope she goes to the 
rescue with just that refinement of sympathy which 
helps without hurting. Dark pictures have been drawn of 
strained relations among the staffs of girls schools, but, here 
and there, are to be found the true-hearted and the capable 
who will not leave a young colleague wounded by the way- 
side. The headmistress can do much—a little special 
attention at a school. function; an apparently casual 
laudatory reference to her work at morning assembly, 
accompanied by the quick flash of a smile in her direction, 
will do much to bring back hope and courage, for vouth is 
ever resilient. It is difficult to restore a lost prestige, but 
not impossible. The case of the older woman is more serious. 
Her courage may have gone; her heart may be broken. 
Nothing remains in this case but resignation, penury, and 
possibly a pensionless future. Ragging is very cruel. 
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NEW BOOKS IN HISTORY* 
AND ECONOMICS 


EINGLAND in TUDOR and STUART TIMES 


With Maps. By ROBERT M. RAYNER, B.A. 1485-1714. 

4s. 6d: 
ENGLAND IN MODERN TIMES, 1714-1902 
With Maps. By ROBERT M. RAYNER, B.A. 58. 
MAN’S GREAT ADVENTURE PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH 
Thirty Stories of Mankind from the Dawn Man to the CENTURY 
Man of To-day. By E. F. MALCOLM-SMITH, M.A. 
By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. | i 2s. 6d. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


MAKERS OF SCOTTISH EDUCATION n : cag salons WORLD 
By ALEXANDER MORGAN, M.A. PE re tee ER eee Eeo 
With Portraits. 58. By F. S. MARVIN, M.A. 38. 6d. 


ENGLISH PEOPLE OF THE PAST 


An Introduction to Social History 


By M. J. WHICHER and R. J. MITCHELL. With Illustrations. 


Book II. 1399—1603. 2s. 6d. Book III. 1603—1800. 2s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS SOURCE BOOK OF CONSTITUTIONAL | 
Stories of Social History, 1750-1920 HISTORY 
From 1660 


Illustrated. By C. S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. 2s. 6d. By D. OSWALD DYKES, K.C., LL.B. 21s. 
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THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
By Sir MAURICE AMOS. 


Preface by Lord HEwart of Bury (Lord Chief Justice). 
By Rev. C. P. S. CLARKE, M.A. 10s. 6d. net. (English Heritage Series) 3s. 6d. net. 


GREAT BRITAIN from ADAM SMITH to the PRESENT DAY 


An Economic and Social Survey 
With Maps. By C. R. FAY, M.A. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


12s. 6d. net. 
ECONOMICS ON MODERN INDUSTRY HOME TRADE 
An Introduction for Business Students By MATTHEW CLARK, B.Com. 3s. 6d. 
By PERCY FORD, B.Sc. . 4s. 6d. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their new Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 4, where all their Educational and other publications are on view. Hours, 9 to 5; Saturday, 8 to 12.30. 
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NEW BOOKS IN SCIENCE 
A SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. WALKER, M.A., B.Sc., and G. P. McNICOL, M.A., B.Sc. 5s. 


C, Also issued in Parts. Part I. 3s. 6d. Part II (Section I). 2s. 
Part II. 3s. 6d. Part II (Section II). 2s. 


J. W. MELLOR, F.R.S. | 
ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Illustrated. 78. 6d. 


These books have grown by fission from the well-known Introduction to Modern Inorganic Chemistry. The Introduction 
now becomes the Elementary I norgantc Chemistry and the Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry. The two books dovetail 
one into the other so that what is learned from the Elementary will grow in a natural way on passing to the Intermediate. 


HEAT, LIGHT, and SOUND 


With Diagrams. By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. 5s. 6d. 
C.“ Heat and Light” is also issued separately. 48. 6d. 


R. A. HOUSTOUN, D.Sc. 


INTERMEDIATE DYNAMICS AND S. H. SKAIFE, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 3s. 6d. AMONG THE INSECTS 
INTERMED ; 108. 6d. 
comune mae de D.S EON i 
’ oc. 
THE SPIRIT OF CHEMISTRY a aes ee ee 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
LONGMANS’ 
JUNIOR CHEMISTRY AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 
By FRANK MATTHEWS, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. BY Ls E. ANDREWS, B.Sc., and H. G. LAMBERT, 
SC. 2s. 6d. 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS 
By A. C. WILLIAMS, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. A School Certificate Course. 
| By VIVIAN T. SAUNDERS, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
' An Introduction to Social Economics. ics ee ae ae hi ipod ARD 
By DOROTHY M. VAUGHAN. 2s. MA ee ame 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MEASUREMENT AS AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 
By H. R. CHARTER, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their new Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 4, where all their Educational and other Publications are on view. Hours, 9to5 ; Saturday, 9 to 12.30. 


| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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————NEW BOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY — 


THE WORLD 


A GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
English Edition. With 10 Coloured Maps and 404 Diagrams and Illustrations. 5s. 
C. This book is also obtainable in the following special editions : 
AUSTRALASIAN, SOUTH AFRICAN, and INDIAN 


THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
General Editor: L. DupLEY Stamp, B.A., D.Sc. 
AN INTERMEDIATE COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY: 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 
Part I. COMMODITIES AND WORLD TRADE. With Maps and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. 
Part II. THE ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE LEADING COUNTRIES. With Maps and Diagrams. 12s. 6d. 
THE TRADE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 
By VERA ANSTEY, B.Sc. (Econ.). With Maps, Diagrams, and Tables. 8s. 6d. 


A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
For Higher Certificate and Intermediate Courses. 
. By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 
Part I. The Americas. With 157 Maps. 3s. 6d. Part III. Australia and New Zealand. With 98 Maps. 3s. 
Part II. Africa. [Nearly Ready.] Part IV. Asia. [Nearly Ready.] 
Part V. Europe and the Mediterranean. [Nearly Ready.] 


LONGMANS’ GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., and ELSA C. STAMP, B.A. 
With Illustrations in the Text. 


Part I. Map Reading Exercises. Od. 

Part II. Climatic Exercises. Od. 

Part III. Graphical and Regional Exercises. 9d. 

In One Volume. With 76 Maps and Diagrams in the Text. 2s. 
LONGMANS’ 


NEW AGE GEOGRAPHIES 


By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., and Elsa C. Stamp, B.A. 


Booke I. At Home. Rural Edition. 1s. 6d. Book IIIA. Round the World. 2s. 


Urban Edition. Is. 6d. Book IIIs. More Travels Round the World. 2s. 
[Nearly Ready.] 

Booke II. Far Away. Is. 8d. Book IV. Round the British Isles. 28. 
[In September.] 


"The authors have tried in this series to present the world as it is, following in general the precepts laid down 
by the Board of Education in the Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers in Elementary Schools. 


Mesas. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their new Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 


London, E.C. 4, where all their Educational and other Publications are on view. Hours, 9 to 5; Saturdays, 9 to 12.30. 


LOINGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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The Centenary of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 


By ENGINEER-CAPTAIN EDGAR C. SMITH, O.B.E., R.N. 


URING the week September 13 to 20, at Liver- 
pool, will be celebrated the centenary of the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
Planned on a scale worthy of the importance of the event 
it is to commemorate, the celebration will include as its 
chief feature a grand pageant of transport. In this some 
3,500 performers will take part, and spectators will be 
able to watch the development of the various means of 
travelling from the days of the Greeks and Romans. Travel 
and transport have been fruitful fields for the inventor 
from the earliest times, and they remain so to-day. But 
whether it be by road, by rail, by sea, or by air, the history 
of transport records no more memorable day than Septem- 
ber 15, 1830, and no more memorable event than the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. For 
thirty years, ingenious and persevering pioneers had been 
struggling with the problems of iron railroads and steam 
locomotives, and September 30, 1830, saw the successful 
culmination of all their efforts. Jessop, Trevithick, 
Blenkinsop, Murray, Birkinshaw, Hedley, Hackworth, 
and others were all honourably associated with the early 
developments of railways, but the greatest of them all was 
George Stephenson, who has rightly been proclaimed “‘ the 
father of the steam railway.” Born in 1781 in the poorest 
circumstances, brought up without any education, but 
richly endowed both physically and mentally, by sheer 
force of character and ability he became the foremost pro- 
moter of the new means of transport, and the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway may be regarded as his master- 
piece. In its design, construction, equipment, and opera- 
tion, it far surpassed all previous railways, and it led to 
the realization of his own dream that the time would come 
“ when it would be cheaper for a poor man to travel by 
railway than to walk.” 

The history of this famous railway has recently been 
published in a finely illustrated volume by Mr. Dendy 
Marshall, whose knowledge of the subject is unrivalled. 
First projected in 1821, a prospectus was issued in 1824, 
and in 1826, after much opposition, an Act of Parliament 
sanctioning the line was obtained. In July, 1826, also, 
Stephenson was appointed engineer of the line, and though 
preliminary surveys had been made by others, it was he 
who was responsible for the final plans and the construction 
of the great engineering works, such as the tunnel at 
Liverpool, the Mount Olive cutting, the Sankey Viaduct, 
and the embankment across the treacherous Chat Moss 
into which an iron rod would sink by its own weight. 
The passage across this quaking bog was an achievement 
as great as Napoleon’s road over the Alps. Stephenson, 
like Napoleon, was a man who, in the words of Emerson, 
“ Having decided what was to be done, he did that with 
might and main.” To Stephenson we also owe the famous 
locomotive trials at Rainhill in 1829, when the historic 
Rocket constructed by him demonstrated once for all 
the superiority of the locomotive over horses and stationary 
engines for railway work. Of the Rocket and her un- 
successful competitors, the Sans Pareil, Novelty, and 
Perseverance, an onlooker has left us a most picturesque 
account. The Rocket, he said, was “ the best engine I 
have ever seen for Blood and Bone united,” and so it 
proved to be. The main features which distinguished the 
Rocket from her rivals were a roomy firebox, a boiler 
full of tubes, and the exhaust steam blast up the funnel, 
resulting in the ready production of steam. It should be 
remembered, of course, that Trevithick had produced the 
first of all steam locomotives in 1804, that Blenkinsop’s 
engines were at work in 1812, and that Hedley had built 
the Puffing Billy in 1813. Stephenson did not build his 
first locomotive, the Blucher, till 1814, but from that 
time he advanced further than any other constructor, and 


from his factory at Newcastle came the Locomotion which 
he himself drove at the opening of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway in 1825. 

Railways had been originally laid down for mineral 
traffic only, but the Liverpool and Manchester line was 
intended for passengers as much as for goods, and by the 
end of 1830 no fewer than 70,000 persons had travelled by 
the line. Objections to railways, to locomotives, and to 
passenger tratfic had been raised in many quarters, but 
the success of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was 
an answer to all arguments, and soon the world was railway 
mad, as Robert Stephenson said. Not only in England, 
but in America, France, Germany, and other countries, 
railway construction began in real earnest. By 1830 the 
world possessed 5,000 miles of railway; by 1860, 67,000 
miles; and, by 1882, 250,000 miles. Proving of immense 
value to every industry, the railways themselves made great 
demands on the industries, and manufactures and com- 
merce increased by leaps and bounds. Between 1830 and 
1882, 18,000 miles of line were laid down in the United 
Kingdom, and in that same period our production of coal rose 
from less than 20 million to 150 million tons ; our production 
of iron from 680,000 tons to 8,480,000 tons; while the 
aggregate of our imports and exports, which had in 1830 
amounted to £88,000,000, was over £571,000,000 in 1880. 
At one time in Great Britain and the United States, ten 
per cent. of the national wealth was invested in railways. 

Our first railways and locomotives were constructed by 
engineers trained at the forge and bench before the time 
when science had invaded practical affairs. Trevithick 
was a captain of a Cornish mine; Stephenson an engine 
attendant; Murray, who built Blenkinsop’s engines, a 
millwright. In their day technical education was unknown, 
and scientific research was confined to the laboratories of 
such as Cavendish, Davy, and Dalton. Railway engineers 
of the present time begin their career in college or univer- 
sity, and everything connected with railways 1s subject 
to scientific investigation. The materials used in the track, 
the bridges, the boilers and engines; the properties of 
steam; the economy of fuel; problems of balancing and 
vibration and the testing of locomotives are only a few 
of the matters calling for scientific research. The range 
and scope of these inquiries were reflected in the pro- 
ceedings of the recent International Railway Congress 
held in Madrid and opened by the King of Spain. There 
are 700,000 miles of railroad in the world to-day, and every 
few years the managers and engineers meet to discuss the 
improvement of locomotives, the advantages of steam and 
oil and electricity, the relation of railways and seaports, the 
training of staffs, and other matters. But whether the 
railways they discuss are those which span the continents, 
pierce the Alps, cross the Andes, or traverse the virgin 
forest, no single line in the world can have a greater interest 
than that which in 1830 was built to connect Manchester 
and Liverpool, and which inaugurated the railway system 
of the world. 


The OxForD UNIVERSITY PREss has issued a useful classified 
list of books for secondary schools. It includes occasional 
specimen pages and generally a letter indicating whether the 
book is suitable for junior, middle, senior, or advanced students. 
There is a subject and author index. 

$ $ $ 


The advance list of autumn books to be published by Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, LTD., announces five additions to the well- 
known Everyman’s Library, bringing the number to 857, a 
total of which the publishers may well be proud. The forthcoming 
issue is also announced of the centenary edition of the complete 
works of William Hazlitt in twenty-one volumes; the first five 
volumes are promised for September. 
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| &) BELL’S NEW BOOKS % 
NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


By C. V. DURELL, M.A., Senior Maths. Master, Winchester. 


An attempt to gather up and make use of numerous detailed suggestions and criticisms on methods of 
teaching Algebra and on the order and choice of subject-matter which have come under the author’s 
notice since he first began to write on the subject. Part I contains formulae, problems, and simple equations. 
Part II includes factors, fractions, simultaneous and quadratic equations. Part IIJ, in the press, com- 
pletes the course for ‘‘ additional mathematics ” in School Certificate. 


Parts I and II now ready. 


Berkshire Studies in 
World History 


A new series by American historians which should prove 
useful in upper forms. The books provide reading which 
is neither too specialized and technical nor too elementary. 
Six volumes now ready : 


Imperialism and Nationalism in the Far East. 
The Crusades. 

Europe and the Church under Innocent ITI. 
The Commercial Revolution. 

The Industrial Revolution. 

The Second Hundred Years’ War. 


Price about 25. 6d. each volume. 


Experimental and 
Open-Air Geography 


By A. WILMORE, D.Sc. 


This volume completes the new series Bells Intermediate 
Geographies intended for pupils of 12-15. The previous 
volumes, dealing with The British Isles, The British Empire, 
and The World, have proved very popular. This volume 
is intended to teach the underlying Principles of Modern 
Geography by a carefully arranged course of simple experi- 
ments, observations, and other ‘‘ practical ” exercises. An 
important point is that no expensive equipment is called 
for. 
Numerous maps and diagrams. 15. 9d. 


In various forms, from 35. 


Advanced Trigonometry 


By C. V. DURELL, M.A., 
and A. ROBSON, M.A. 


This is a continuation of Durell and Wright’s well-known 
“ Elementary Trigonometry.” ‘“ Extremely interesting 

.. a very important contribution indeed to the practice 
of mathematical teaching.” —MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE 


Price 8s. 6d. Key, 155. net. 


French Unseens 


Arranged by C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. 


Contains passages both in prose and verse, selected princi- 
pally from the great French writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is intended for pupils preparing for the School and 
the Higher Certificate Examinations. The editor’s aim has 
been to provide material which will really interest and 
instruct the average boy or girl. 


Price 23. 


Bell’s French Picture Cards 


For these new sets of cards (reproduced in colours) Mr. 
H. M. Brock has painted a series of delightfully clear and 
attractive pictures dealing with everyday subjects. Mr. 
Ceppi’s descriptive text and questionnaires are character- 
ized by his well-known skill in making lessons not only 
instructive, but also thoroughly enjoyable. 


Two new sets of 16 Cards. 25. each set. 


AN IDEAL BOOK FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


THE MECHANISM OF NATURE 
By Prof. E. N. da C. ANDRADE, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


“ Almost perfect in achievement . . . it can be read by the intelligent man who has hitherto never thought 


about these things.” —THE WEEK-END REVIEW. 


“ One of the best of what may be called ‘ science for the plain man’ books. Prof. Andrade writes very 
clearly... . Will naturally find a place in the school library.”—THE A.M.A. 


Large Crown 8vo. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


Price 6s. net. 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


ORANGE FREE STATE 


The annual report just issued makes interesting reading, 
and as usual is printed in Afrikaans and English 
in parallel columns. A small growth in the 
total school enrolment for 1929 is recorded, 
and there are now 44,792 pupils in all schools. Of these, 5,690 
are secondary pupils, being a percentage of the total school 
roll of 12 per cent. This is a higher proportion than obtains 
in the other States forming the Union of South Africa. The 
increase in enrolment is due to the interest awakened in 
education, particularly secondary education, by the Kermis 
movement, and by the fact that every district has now its own 
education fund. The schools number 745 public and 24 aided. 
Of these thirty-two are secondary schools. 16,000 of the 
pupils are in rural schools, where there are about seventeen 
pupils to every teacher. Altogether there are 2,134 teachers in 
the public schools, and the percentage holding recognized 
qualifications is rapidly increasing. 


Statistics. 


The increasing interest in secondary education has been 
helped by the school fairs, which have raised 
local funds and made it possible to provide a 
large number of bursaries. These funds have 
also enabled more rural pupils to obtain secondary education by 
allowing them to stay in hostels provided by private bodies in 
the varioustowns. There are now 354 secondary school-teachers, 
of whom 315 are graduates. The number of pupils for every 
secondary school-teacher averages 14'7. Theexaminations taken 
are Matriculation, School Certificate, and Junior Certificate. As 
in this country, the question has been raised whether the uni- 
versity intluence on examinations is not excessive. In the words 
of the report: ‘‘ 98 per cent of the pupils who begin the primary 
course do not reach the University, and the question arises of 
itself, ‘Is it right that for the sake of the 2 per cent who 
finally go to the University, the curricula of the 98 per cent 
should be dominated by the Matriculation examination ?’ ” 


Secondary 
Education. 


Attention is directed to native education, the possibility 
of further centralization in administration, 
acne ca: and the assistance given by voluntary funds. 
It is clear that the Protestant bodies are 
now doing more efficient work through amalgamating their 
native schools. The Director describes the pleasant impression 
made on him by the excellent spirit of co-operation, which has 
now abolished the former waste of energy. The chief needs 
remaining in native education are: better buildings, sufficient 
books, and sufficient teachers who can teach Afrikaans. It is 
also noted that the teaching of the native vernacular demands 
continual care owing to the danger of the debasing of dialects 
caused by the great mobility of the various tribes in these days 
when the old pastoral organization is being superseded. It is 
interesting to see that savings clubs for the issue of loan certifi- 
cates are functioning satisfactorily throughout the Province, 
though the movement has a long way to go before it can compare 
with the National Savings movement. The voluntary aspect 
of this movement is parallel by the splendid way in which the 
Kermis movement (school fairs) raised last year £19,000. 
Altogether there are now £73,000 in the accumulated sums raised 
in this way in various districts. Last year £7,500 was paid 
out in the form of bursaries for needy pupils. These bursaries 
enable poor rural pupils to proceed to town for secondary 
education and assist them to stay as boarders in the town 
hostels. 


An issue that is likely to become prominent in the near future 
is the control of education. At present each 
one of the four Provinces in the Union has 
its own conditions of service, salarv scales, 
and pension schemes. These differences create competition 
in the supply of teachers and yet hinder mobility. The trouble 
is that the Union has to make Union grants to supplement 
the local State funds. Hence, the call for financial and 
administrative control on the part of the Union. The report 
opposes this idea though supporting the development of a much 
greater uniformity in conditions. The Director states it as his 
ideal that ‘‘ each Province, or part of the country, that has its 
own controlling body for education, should be in a position to 
provide better educational facilities if the controlling body itself 
can find the additional funds for expansion or improvement, 
because whenever a community contributes to the cost of a 
scheme, it takes an interest in the matter, and such a system 


Control. 


will encourage initiative. If, however, any change of the Pro- 
vincial system should be affected, I would preferably see that 
the Provincial Council should be entrusted with education only, 
and that the members of the Council should be elected because 
of their knowledge of educational affairs. I am aware of the 
fact that the supporters of Union control of education propose 
that for administrative purposes the Union should be divided 
into areas, and that each area must have its own education 
department. Such a scheme has the appearance of decentrali- 
zation, but in practice the decentralization is only in connection 
with administrative work. Under such a system, all the wishes 
of such areas for progess, which will naturally involve increased 
expenditure, will be smothered, because expansion and im- 
provement can only be put into practice when the whole country 
is ripe for them and is prepared to meet the additional cost. 
Under the Provincial system, education in this Province has made 
impressive progress, and I am fully convinced that, if the control 
of education is taken away from the Provincial administration, 
the inhabitants of the Free State will regret the change for 
Many years.” 


UNITED STATES 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
has just issued its annual report for the year 


oe i ending June 30, 1929. As usual, a large part 
Carnerio of the report deals with pension schemes for 
- Foundation. retiring teachers and university professors. 


This is natural since the Foundation con- 
tinues to grant large sums in retiring allowances to University 
teachers. It is clear from the summary given that the co- 
ordinated and comprehensive scheme operating in England 
under the Superannuation Acts is more satisfactory than the 
diverse schemes, some contributory, some non-contributory, 
and almost none correlated, which function in the United States. 


An important part of the report deals with the inquiry which 
the Foundation has set on foot into the state 


Secondary of secondary and higher education in Penn- 
University sylvania. The Foundation has co-operated with 
Education. the Department of Public Instruction and some 


fifty educational institutions of the State ina 
study of the relationships between secondary schools and colleges. 
This work is declared to be not so much a *‘ survey ” but rather an 
effort on the part of the institutions themselves to devise and apply 
certain practical procedures for transforming mass education 
into individual education, and hence enabling the pupil to make 
the best of his own abilities and educational achievements. The 
specific problem is that of the co-ordination between the 
secondary school and the college. In Pennsylvania more than a 
thousand pupils matriculate from the schools annually and enter 
college, only to drop out in the first term or two of what should 
have been a four-year course. This results in an economic and 
educational waste, and it is sought to discover the reasons for 
this waste. Special advisory tutors for freshmen have been 
proposed, but the plan has not been fullv developed. It is still 
clear that the colleges are ignorant of the essential facts, such 
as school records, physical health, pastimes, personality, the 
home and family background ; in fact the things that go to make 
a student's personality. It has been agreed to introduce a record 
form which will show a pupil’s performance from year to year. 
The mark system used by teachers is to be overhauled to make 
it more impersonal and just. Closer personal contact with 
school pupils is to be aimed at. Some twenty schools in the 
State have been selected for the application of these measures. 
Already in the first year it has become clear that there is a special 
type of pupil who is marked out as likely to benefit by a college 
course. The report says: “ When tested without previous 
warning or preparation, he shows clearly and repeatedly that 
ideas are his field. When presented to him they stick and grow in 
his mind. To what extent this type is consistent in its growth 
and in what numbers other pupils now mediocre in this respect 
may develop power, these are part of our problem.” 


Sussex has a monthly illustrated magazine of its own, known 
as the Sussex County Magazine, which deals with the past and 
present life of the county in a light but authoritative manner 
well calculated to interest and instruct. Such local publications 
are the delight of the resident and the envy of the outsider. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Nv 


A HANDBOOK OF THE 


LATIN LANGUAGE 
WALTER AUN M.A. l 


812 pages 10s. 6d. Cloth Boards 
NET 


A DICTIONARY, CLASSIFIED VOCABULARY, AND GRAMMAR 
$ 
FIRST LESSONS IN 


MUSICAL APPRECIATION 
BY 


Dr. THOMAS R. MAYNE 


160 pages 2s. 6d. Cloth Boards 
WITH MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


æ 
LE VOYAGE DES DUPONT 


BEING THE 75 CONVERSATIONS THAT APPEARED IN THE “DAILY 
MAIL ” UNDER THE TITLE OF “ BRUSH UP YOUR FRENCH ” 
BY 
W. G. HARTOG, M.A. 


With Illustrations by WARD 


PON 


96 pages ls. 6d. Cloth Boards 
A FRENCH-ENGLISH VOCABULARY IS INCLUDED 
N we 
SPEECH CRAFT 
d BY 
ELSIE M. FOGERTY 
128 pages 3s. 6d. Cloth Boards 


WITH DIAGRAMS 


| 
| 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Topics and Events 


CoLouR PHOTOGRAPHY.—Captain Owen Wheeler contributes 
a brief survey of recent work in colour photography to the July 
issue of Science Progress. A method which has recently been 
to the fore is the use of a “ tri-pack ” consisting of three specially 
sensitized films packed together and submitted to one exposure ; 
“ Colorsnap ” films are on this plan. The method requires care 
in taking the photograph and in obtaining prints. Another 
single exposure method employs a camera containing lenses and 
mirrors for splitting the image transmitted into three parts. 
Three separate but almost simultaneous exposures are used in 
cameras employing a rotating disc carrying colour filters. The 
production of three-colour prints presents many difficulties. 
One method is to print on to transparent cellophane; three 
prints toned red, blue, and yellow are cemented together, and 
good results are obtained. A popular method is that known as 
the trichrome Carbro ; prints are taken from three negatives on 
bromide paper, and carbros made by chemical action and trans- 
ferred to wax celluloids. After development in warm water, the 
red, yellow, and blue films are imposed on transfer paper. In 
the relief processes, colours are transferred to the final paper 
either by a mordant or by absorption. The Collochrome is 
described in detail. A bromide print is made from the red filter 
negative and toned blue; the blue-and-green filter negatives 
are printed on a special “‘ tissue ” sensitized with bichromate 
of potash. The print sheets obtained are stained, and after 
suitable treatment brought into contact under water with the 
blue-toned bromide and dye allowed to transfer by imbibition 
to the paper print. ` 

2 


LEAGUE OF NaTions.—The Information Section of the League 
of Nations, Geneva, issues a yearly statement of the League’s 
activities under the title ‘‘ The League from Year to Year.” 
The third of the series, unfortunately only covering the period 
October 1, 1928 to September 30, 1929, has recently appeared. 
Most of the chapters are of course outside our scope, but that on 
intellectual co-operation contains much of direct interest to 
educationists. The most important feature during the year 
was the decision to undertake a systematic revision of the 
activities of the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. Under 
the heading of university relations, we find that the Committee 
of Directors of National University Offices considered the 
problem of excessive entries of university students and the 
conditions of entry into and recognition of diplomas by foreign 
universities. With the aid of a grant from the American National 
Council of Education, a revised English edition of “ University 
Exchanges in Europe,” a list of noteworthy books and a survey 
of holiday courses in Europe in 1929 were published. In another 
section it is stated that a collection of Latin-American classics 
is being prepared, and that steps have been taken towards the 
establishment of an International Popular Arts Committee. 
The International Educational Cinematographic Institute has 
been opened in Rome for the encouragement of the production 
and dissemination of educational films. 

$ + + 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXHIBITIONS.—The following exhibitions 
were awarded on the results of the examination held at the 
University of London in May: University exhibitions of {60 a 
year, tenable for two years, to E. W. Davis (Watford Grammar 
School and University College), D. W. J. Woodman (Kilburn 
Grammar School and King’s College), J. B. Smith (Mill Hill 
School and King’s College), W. F. Hilton (Finchley County 
School and Southall County School), and W. H. Hoather (Watford 
Grammar School and University College). 

* * $ 


THE “ DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE PRIZE ” COMPETITION 1930.— 
The subject selected this year for the competition for the ‘‘ Duke 
of Devonshire Prize ” is : “ The Dominions and Crown Colonies 
spend nearly {500,000,000 per annum in buying goods from 
foreign countries. Your views are requested as to what are the 
best means of improving upon this condition of affairs so that 
more of the business done by the Dominions and Crown Colonies 
with foreign countries may be diverted to Great Britain and the 
rest of the British Empire, thus developing inter-Imperial 
trade.” The competition is open to boys of all the leading 
public schools throughout the country, and three prizes, as 
follows, are awarded by the British Empire League for the best 
essays sent in: first, twenty guineas; second, ten guineas; 
and third, five guineas. The winners of the first, second, and 
third prizes will each receive, in addition, a certificate and book 


with their names inscribed thereon. A similar book will also 
be presented to the writers of other selected essays received from 
competing schools which the judges may consider worthy of 


special mention. 
s s $ 


THE VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL StuDY.—Amongst all the 
present vast array of ‘‘ summer schools ” which follow on each 
other’s heels every year at Oxford and Cambridge, few can 
look back so far as the Vacation Term for Biblical Study which 
first met in 1903, and has continued year by year to meet the 
needs of students and teachers of religion and theology. This 
year the session was held at St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, from 
August 3rd to 16th, and ‘‘ Worship ’’ was the main theme of 
the courses of lectures. During the first week, Dr. Bicknell, in 
his four lectures on ‘‘ The New Testament in the Light of Modern 
Study,” laid stress on the great importance of study of the new 
available papyri from the rubbish heaps of Egypt, for the 
understanding of the everyday language of the times when our 
Gospels were written. The Old Testament subject was dealt 
with by Dr. G. A. Cooke in four lectures on the Psalter. Un- 
fortunately, owing to illness, in the second week, Dr. J. K. Mozley 
was unable to give more than two of his promised course of 
four lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews, and on the first 
two mornings the Rev. E. O. James most kindly and ably 
stepped into the breach and read interesting papers on the 
Passover and the Story of the Garden of Eden. The second 
course of that week was taken by the Rev. F. H. Brabant, whose 
subject was the “ Philosophical Basis of Worship.” In addition 
to these courses, single lectures were given by Dr. Matthews 
on the “ Nature of Religion ’’; by the Rev. A. M. Hollis on the 
“ Church of Rome ”; and Dr. Langton not only spoke of the 
Cuneiform Inscription, but also showed slides of some recently 
excavated works of art which had not previously been exhibited. 
The usefulness of the term was greatly enhanced by the use 
of a well-stocked library, the V.T.B.S. Library (which is per- 
manently available for students at Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster) to which kind lenders have added by the tem- 
porary loan of books. Information as to future course can be 
obtained from Miss Lawder, 25 Halifax Road, Cambridge. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM OF LATIN TEACHING.—The 
Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching held its annual 
summer school at the Junior King’s School (Canterbury), Milner 
Court, Sturry, near Canterbury, from August 4th to 15th. 
The Director of the school was Miss Woodward, Classical 
Lecturer at Royal Holloway College, and there were present 
the President of the Association, Dr. Rouse (late of the Perse 
School, Cambridge), and about fifty members. Dr. Rouse gave 
daily demonstration lessons to a class composed of girls from 
the Simon Langton Girls’ School, Canterbury, illustrating the 
use of the direct method in teaching beginners. The activities 
of the school included circles for oral practice, reading classes, 
and discussions on text-books, the modern treatment of Latin 
grammar and the direct method. Lectures were also delivered 
by Mr. A. H. Davis, of Broadstairs, on the history of Sturry 
and on medieval Latin poems, and by Surgeon-Captain Jones, 
R.N., on Roman Canterbury. Excursions were arranged to 
Richborough Castle and the Roman villa at Folkestone. The 
evenings were spent in various ways, including a Latin debate, 
dramatic scenes, and Latin songs and games. 

s $ $ 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION: INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS.—In con- 
nexion with the Belgium Centenary, an International Congress 
dealing with technical education was held at Liège from August 
Ist to 5th. Over twenty countries were represented. British 
delegates included Mr. A. Abbott, H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Technical Education, Mr. B. Wyse (Government of Northern 
Ireland), Messrs. A. E. Evans, and Wickham Murray 
(Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions), Mr. Stanley 
Price (Yorkshire Council for Further Education). The agenda 
included provision for discussion of the following matters: 
Organization of education with a view to future employment ; 
legislative action in connexion with the organization and develop- 
ment of technical education ; relation of technical education 
with other forms of education ; relations with industrial groups ; 
training of technical teachers; the position of technical edu- 
cation in various countries; and the possible creation of an 
international office in connexion with technical education. 

(Continued on page 674) 
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BLACKIE ana SON’S LIST | 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 
BOOR I GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
By FRANK JONES, B.A., By LEWIS MARSH, M.A 
Seni lish ter, Ki Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. : y reat 
Deen perro at the Binsinghaat and “Midland Institute. Headmaster of Ealing County School, 
The “ New English Course ” (Book 1) is intended for pupils of about and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 
eleven years of age who are beginning the study of formal English. Senior English Master in Ealiag County School. 
Cloth boards. Price 2s. In two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


By LILIAS MILROY., Headmistress of the Leamington High School for Girls, and E. M. BROWNE, formerly Assistant 
Mistress in the Truro High School for Girls. 
In two Parts. Fully illustrated. Cloth boards. 
NEW EDITION. With a series of Coloured Illustrations of historical and educational value, in addition to 
the original Line Illustrations. 
PART I.—From Early Times to 1603. 2s. 6d. PART II. From 1603 to the end of the Great War. 2s. od. 


THE SILVER BOOKS OF THE GOLDEN BOOKS OF 
ENGLISH VERSE ENGLISH VERSE 
In Large Type. With Notes and Questions. ° Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A., 
Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A. King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. 
In Two Books. Book I, 1s. Book II, 1s. 3d. In Five Books. Cloth boards. Price 2s. each. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION 


By S. REED BRETT, M.A., 
Senior History Master, King Edward VI Grammar School, Nuneaton. 


Cloth boards. Price 3s. 6d. 
This book has been written to supply a need which the author has experienced in the course of his work of teaching. 
For several years he has included Constitutional History in his Sixth Form syllabus, but has failed to find a suitable text-book 
for his purpose. The present volume, based on teaching notes, is an attempt to fill the gap. It is hoped that a book so 
designed may lead to the study of the British Constitution in many schools where at present it finds no place. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY Through the Centuries. 
By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. New Edition, A ian ON eee 
revised and extended’ by T. H; MARSHALL MA, | °° Gdn ee 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 16 full-page and other Illustrations, and questions. 
7s. 6d. net. 2s. gd. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


General Editor—Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Manchester ; Examiner of English in London University. 


RECENT VOLUMES 


THE WINTER’S TALE KING HENRY IV, PART II 
Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
nono otras eaten tangents, È wiehTntroduction, Notes, Append, and Glosay. 
Cloth boards. Price 2s. 6d. Cloth boards. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; late Master of the Modern 
Side in Harrow School; Author of ‘‘A Brief Survey of British History,” &c., and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Eton College. 

With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 764 pp. super crown 8vo, 8s. net. Complete in One Volume. 

In Two Parts, 5s. each net. Part I, 55 B.c.-A.D.1603; Part II, 1603-1921. 

In Three Sections, 38. 6d. each net : Section I, 55 B.c.-a.D. 1485 ; Section II, 1485-1714; Section III, 1714-1921. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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VISITS TO THE TOwER.—Visitors to the Capital will enjoy 
exceptional opportunities for an inspection of the Tower of 
London in remaining tour arranged for September 3, at 
2.30 p.m., in aid of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. 
By the courtesy of the Resident Governor, Colonel Dan Burges, 
V.C., they will be shown the historic Bell Tower and Princess 
Elizabeth's Walk, which are not usually available to the public. 
Mr. Walter Bell, the well-known London historian, is the guide, 
and the application for tickets (price 10s.) should be made to 
the Secretary, King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, 
7 Walbrook, E.C. 4. 

$ * 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG ENGINEERS.—At 
this time of the year, during the long vacation of the technical 
schools and colleges, the Council of the Institute of Marine 
Engineers desire to remind young engineers and apprentices of 
the educational advantages afforded by association with the 
Institute. Apprentices or students intending to become marine 
engineers are admitted as graduates on furnishing proof of 
apprenticeship and studentship at a recognized technical school 
or college. The Institute’s annual examination for student 
graduateship and the accompanying diploma, open to graduates 
and others not yet associated with the Institute, will be held 
on April 13-16 next, at centres arranged to suit candidates. The 
superintendent engineers of the leading shipping companies 
recognize that possession of this diploma is proof of all-round 
ability in the technical subjects specially required as the founda- 
tion of a successful career as a marine engineer. Of particular 
appeal to ambitious and studious apprentices is the annual offer 
of the Lloyd's Register Scholarship, value {100 per annum and 
tenable for three years at an approved university. The next 
examination for the scholarship will be held on May 11-12 next, 
at various centres. Full particulars may be obtained from th 
Secretary, Institute of Marine Engineers, 85 The Minories, 
London, E.C. 3. 

s * 

MISSION BoaT FOR CANAL WorKERS.—The floating open-air 
school, which is being specially provided by the Grand Junction 
Canal for the education of canal boat children, will be dedicated 
by the Rev. Dr. A. H. Browne, Bishop of Bermuda, on Monday, 
September 29. The Bishop of Kensington is also expected to be 
present. The floating school, which has been constructed at 
Rickmansworth, will have accommodation for forty children, and 
will be used also as a mission boat for canal workers. It usually 


will be moored at West Drayton on the edge of a grassy field, 
which will be used as a playground. 
$ s 


MECHANICAL AIDS TO LEARNING.— Novelty and enterprise will 
be the keynote of the Exhibition of Mechanical Aids to Learning 
(Through the Eye and the Ear), which the British Institute of 
Adult Education has arranged to hold from September 4 to 6 at 
the London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C. 2. The Exhibition has been planned to give both the general 
public and the education authorities, teachers, and students, an 
opportunity of viewing, and seeing demonstrated, the various 
mechanical devices which have been produced during the last 
few years to serve as auxiliaries to learning. 

s * * 


MoraL EpucaTion.— We have already announced the forth- 
coming Fifth International Moral Education Congress, to be held 
in Paris from the 23rd to the 28th of this month, but the subject 
is so vital that we gladlv add (by request) this further reference. 
The themes for discussion are: History-teaching as an aid to 
Moral Education ; Discipline and Autonomy in Moral Education ; 
and Varieties of Method in Moral Education. Sir Percy Nunn 
will represent the Board of Education, and papers will be 
contributed by protessors from nine countries, including Prof. 
Helen Wodehouse, of the University of Bristol. The Congress 
is ‘‘ international ’’ in the widest sense, its purpose being to enlist 
the co-operation of all, irrespective of race, nation, and creed, in 
promoting the work of moral education, and in quickening and 
disciplining the universal conscience. Nor are the assemblies 
merely professional. None are more welcome than teachers, 
but the appeal is to the parents of the world, to the economists, 
to politicians, to all faiths, to all forms of rationalism, to the 
people of all languages and colours. Among the distinguished 
French patrons, five faiths at least are worthily represented. 
(Further information may be obtained from Mr. F. J. Gould, 
Armorel, Woodford Avenue, Ealing, W. 5.) 


“ A History of Music in Pictures ” is the title of a new work 
announced in The Bookmark, the organ of Messrs. J. M. DENT 
& Sons, Lrp. It consists of a collection of photographs of 
composers, musical instruments, and so on, with very brief notes. 

5 * s 


The eighth Annual Conference of Women Engineers is to be 
held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, from September 1g to 21. 
Members will be staying at the Hall. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Ir is a pleasure to add a few words of congratulation to 
the many tributes of appreciation accorded to Sir George 
Lunn on his completion of twenty-five years’ service as 
Chairman of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Education Committee. 
Such a record is one which few men succeed in achieving, 
and in this case, of course, Sir George’s work as the Leader 
of the Local Authorities’ Panel of the Burnham Committee 
adds national importance to an already outstanding local 
event. At a meeting of the Burnham Committee held on 
July 25, Lord Burnham took the opportunity of paying 
a very warm tribute to Sir George Lunn’s work, and he 
was ably supported by representatives of both panels. 
Sir George made the characteristic reply that the matter 
was not on the agenda, and that as his panel had not met 
that afternoon he was unprepared to deal with it! In 
saying that so long as he was spared to serve on the Burn- 
ham Committee he would hit as hard as possible, and do 
his duty to the Authorities’ Panel without infringing the 
rights of the other side, he put in a very neat way an 
indicatian of those qualities which have endeared him to 
friend and foe—if indeed teachers can be regarded as foes 
in anything but a Pickwickian sense. Experience shows 
clearly that whatever hard hitting takes place it will be 
straight and clean, and we hope that Sir George will long 
retain his present position, for he knows how to secure and 
retain both the respect and affection of those with whom 
he comes in contact. 

* s 

Dr. JAMES HENDERSON, whose death was recently re- 

ported from South Africa, had been Principal of Loveday 


Missionary Institution, Cape Province, for twenty-five 
years. During his period of office he made this all-round 
centre of education for Africans a school of which South 
Africa may well be proud. To-day, a thousand Bantu men 
and girls receive a thorough training at Lovedale, which 
has its preparatory and high school, its college, its normal 
school and industrial departments. In the last named, 
apprentices are received for five years to learn the leading 
trades. The high standard associated with the Institution 
has been directly due to the personal influence, the un- 
tiring industry, and the business ability of Dr. Henderson. 


s + ba 


Miss A. GRAINGER GRay, who resigned from her position 
as Headmistress of Sandecotes School, Parkstone, at the 
end of last term, has received a number of presentations 
in appreciation of the great work she has done for educa- 
tion during the twenty-eight years she has been Head- 
mistress. Miss Gray is an old pupil of Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College and she had experience as an assistant mistress at 
Cheltenham and Clapham High School before taking up 
appointment at Sandecotes. 


AT a recent Congregation of the University of Wales, 
held at Swansea, the degree of LL.D. honoris causa was 
conferred upon Sir Percy E. Watkins, the permanent Secre- 
tary of the Welsh Department of the Board of Education, 
‘‘for his valuable services to the cause of education in 


Wales.” 
(Continued on page 676) 
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Raising the Leaving Age— 


The need for Specialist Teachers 


—Good Posts for those who begin to qualify themselves NOW 


“ TT is fairly evident that once the leaving age is raised the Board will be faced with an acute shortage of teachers 
unless they take immediate steps to supplement the present supply.” 
“ But what a chance there is just now for the enterprising teacher who is not particularly well placed, but who 
can make for himself wonderful opportunities of advancement by specializing in certain subjects.” 
The above extracts from “ An Educationist’s Diary” in THE TEACHERS’ WORLD indicate clearly the 
possibilities open to discerning teachers who are enterprising enough to begin qualifying now for future well- 


paid specialist teaching appointments. 


Study at Home for a London University Degree 


Residence at the University is not required ; it is necessary only 
to pass three examinations-—Matriculation, Intermediate, and 
Final. ' REGISTERED TEACHERS over 25 years of age may 
take, instead of Matriculation, the Special University Entrance 
Exam. in four subjects only. This makes the way to a Degree 
appreciably easier. 


Wolsey Ball will prepare you 


No matter where you live you may study at home for these 
exams. in your spare time, under the expert guidance of 
Wolsey Hall. Wolsey Hall Postal Courses are drawn up and 
conducted by a staff of forty-nine University Graduates; they 
comprise Lessons, Test Questions, Model Answers, and Cor- 
rection of your work by the Tutors, with whom you are in 
direct communication. There is nothing mechanical about 
Wolsey Hall Courses. They provide real tuition, not cramming, 
and every student receives individual attention. 


Matriculation 


Wolsey Hall Successes at London Matriculation have steadily 
increased in the last five years. During 1929, 210 Wolsey Hall 
Students passed the Ordinary London Matric. alone. 

The fee for the Wolsey Hall Course for the Ordinary London 
Matric. Exam. is only 54 guineas, which includes, to students 
resident in Great Britain, Free Loan of all text-books except 
the set English Authors. For the Course in connexion with the 
Special University Entrance Exam. the fee is 34 guineas. Fees 
may be paid by instalments if desired, in which case they are 
slightly higher. 


Composition Courses 


In addition to the single courses for Matric., Inter., and Final, 
Wolsey Hall also provides Composition Courses for all three, 
the fee being much less than when the three courses are taken 
separately. Composition Courses may be spread over any 
length of time. Tuition Fees: B.A. Pass or Hons., B.Sc. Gen. or 
Special, B.Sc.Econ., 25 guineas ; B.Com., 29 guineas. Special 
Deferred Terms can be arranged to suit your convenience. 


Wolsey Ball Successes 


at London University External Final Examinations during the 
years 1925-30: 


B.Sc.Econ. 


102" 


* Representing MORE THAN HALF the Successful Candidates. 


Guarantee 


The Wolsey Hall Guarantee—that in the event of failure 
tuition will be continued without further charge until you 
PASS—applies to all Ordinary Courses for Matric., Inter., and 
Final, taken separately, as well as to Composition Courses, 
Wolsey Hall will see you through. 


Free—32-pp. Guide to London Degrees 


A complete guide to London University Examinations, con- 
taining also full particulars of Wolsey Hall Staff, Courses, Fees, 
etc., may be obtained, with Specimen Lesson, from 


The Secretary, Department E80, 


GA olsen Hall, Oxford 


PROPRIETORR: DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LTD. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE 


+ FOUNDED IN 1894 
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Mr. J. RuSSELL Orr, O.B.E., has been appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary to the Commission on Educational and 
Cultural Films. He recently returned to England from 
Kenya, where he had held office as Director of Education 
for the Colony. 

+ + 

Mr. W. F. BUSHELL, recently appointed Headmaster of 
Birkenhead School in succession to Mr. R. Kennard Davis 
who has accepted the Headmastership of Magdalen College 
School, Oxford, is an old boy of Charterhouse and a former 
student of King’s College, Cambridge. His father was 
Senior Mathematical Master and Honorary Chaplain at 
Harrow for fifty years. Mr. Bushell graduated as a 
wrangler in 1906, and in the following year took second- 
class honours in the National Science Tripos. After several 
years’ service as an assistant at Gresham’s School, Holt, 
he was appointed Head of the Modern School, Ronall, in 
1913. From 1921 to 1927 he was Head of Solihull School, 
Birmingham, and recently he has been Head of Michael- 
house School, Natal. 

s + + 

Mr. W. R. Davies, C.B., who has been Principal Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Education in charge of the work 
relating to technical and continuation schools, retired from 
the Board’s service on July 3 last. He is succeeded by 
Mr. W. C. Eaton, Principal Assistant Secretary. The 
President of the Board has promoted Mr. A. P. Oppé to be 
a principal assistant secretary. Mr. Oppé will be responsi- 
ble for the general supervision of all matters relating to the 
supply, training, and recognition of teachers. 

+ * * 


Str FREDERIC KENYON will retire at the end of the 
present year from the position of Director and Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum, which he has held since 
August, 1909. Sir Frederic Kenyon was educated at 
Winchester and New College, Oxford. He became a Fellow 
of Magdalen in 1888, and the following year was appointed 
an assistant in the British Museum. From 1898 to 1909 
he was Assistant Keeper of MSS. During the War he held 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the Territorial Force (Inns 
of Court) and saw service in France in 1914. In 1918 he was 
adviser to the Imperial War Graves Commission. Sir 
Frederic is an authority on ancient and modern literature, 
and edited the centenary edition of Robert Browning’s works. 

* * k 

Mr. J. L. Hampson, Headmaster of the Nunthorpe 
Secondary School, York since 1927, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. T. R. Dawes as Headmaster of the Castleford 
Secondary School. Mr. Hampson was educated at the 
Central High School, Manchester, Manchester University, 
and Caen University. He graduated with first-class honours 
in French language and literature. He has served as an 
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assistant master at Barrow-in-Furness School and Holt 
Secondary School, Liverpool, and was on War service 
from 1916-19. 
s $ s 

Mr. L. Marsu, whose tragic death by drowning has been 
reported, had been the Headmaster of Ealing County 
School for Boys since its foundation in 1913. He was an 
old pupil of Camberwell Grammar School and an 
exhibitioner of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Before 
taking up office at Ealing, had seen ten years’ service as 
an assistant master at the City of London School. 

* * * 


Mr. A. E. EccLEsTONE, B.A., of Cambridge, and Mr. 
D. Hughes Lewis, B.A., of Aberystwyth, have been ap- 
pointed to Research Studentships of the value of {150 a 
year each, under the Wilson Chair of International Politics, 
at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

+ s s 


THE sudden death is reported of Mr. J. F. Young, at the 
age of 63 years, while on holiday, Secretary of Education 
for Devon. Mr. Young was appointed Organizing Secretary 
for Technical Education in 1894 and subsequently became 
Secretary to the County Education Committee. His 
services have been greatly appreciated and his death will 
be deeply regretted. He was also a member of the Exeter 
Diocesan Training College and a strong supporter of summer 
schools, teachers’ refresher courses, and the W.E.A. 

* * + 


AT the last meeting of the Council of Almoners of Christ’s 
Hospital, it was agreed unanimously that Mr. H. L. O. 
FLECKER, Headmaster of Berkhamsted School, be appointed 
Headmaster of the Boys’ School, Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, 
in succession to Mr. W. Hamilton Fyfe. Mr. Flecker will 
take up his duties as soon as his present governing body 


can release him. 
d * $ 


Dr. WILLIAM REEsS, who has been appointed to the new 
chair of Welsh History at University College, Cardiff, is an 
old student of that College. Taking his M.A. in 1914, he 
was a Research Fellow of the University of Wales from 
1914 to 1920, and obtained the degree of D.Sc. at London 
University for a study of the social and economic history 


of post-Conquest Wales. 
+ + * 


Dr. SAMUEL Evan, on whom the degree of Doctor of 
Laws was recently conferred by the University of Wales, 
has rendered distinguished service to university education 
and to medical and economic research in South Africa, and 
was one of the founders of the University of Johannesburg. 

ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


CO-EDUCATION 


May I say a word regarding your note on the recent discussion 
on co-education in The Times Educational Supplement ? I agree 
that the question is important enough to be studied in all its 
bearings. This has already been done in the United States, and 
there is now sufficient material in England on which to base a 
similar study here. The list of Secondary Schools recognized by 
the »wuard of Education (List 60—1928-29) shows that co-edu- 
cational schools prevail in the counties of Cumberland, Derby- 
shire, Durham, Hampshire, Lancashire, Middlesex, Oxfordshire, 
Wiltshire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, and that there are 
two or more such schools in the following county boroughs : 
Birmingham, Bolton, Bristol, Hull, Liverpool, Nottingham, 
Stoke-on-Trent, and West Ham; while practically all the 
Quaker schools have always been co-educational. 

A. WaTSon BAIN. 

Winchester. 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


It has been pointed out that State-aided schools must submit 
either to inspection by the State, or else to public examinations. 
At present most schools are subjected to both controls, and to 
this there are two objections: avoidable expense, and, a more 
serious matter, unnecessary bondage on the teacher. I should 
like to suggest two possible changes in organization : 

1. In many subjects very little damage is caused by public 
examinations and the resulting competitive education. I should 
give as tvpical examples Latin prose, mathematics, and some 
parts of history. In these subjects let the system stand as it is ; 
or better, adopt Dr. Edwards’ admirable proposal. But in some 
other subjects, such as English or French literature, music, and 
drawing, the teaching suffers considerably from the present 
system. Therefore, in them, schools might be given the alterna- 
tives of inspection or examination: so that, if a school chose the 

(Continued on page 678) 
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ese DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


USE the unequalled 


| Nor bee oe 
e abe rs! 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 25 years’ unparalleled reputation. DURING the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 

DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of 

any kind), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Costly and injurious ecrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. Dry Sweeping alone required. 


“ Florigene” also aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended b 
Medical and other Experts. i a á 


Theee sanitary, economic, labour-saving, &0., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powders 
or any other method. 


TE “DUST-ALLAYER  ©o. 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 28 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 


POSS PSOSCSPSOSSPSOSSOSSOSSCOSOSOSOSOOSOSOOSOOSOOOOOD 
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= THE‘ METRON” | 


EPISCOPE The Royal Botanic Society of London 


ate Place your picture, diagram, plan, | 
z or object under the Episcope,switch | Regent’s Park, N.W. 1 
\a— on the light, and a picture in SS ne 


re a pA ATURAL COLOURS P % G d e S ch ] 
, wW ject tot : 
The beor is: valuable for ractical Gar ening 00 
s 3,2 ae educational urposes, and no ate ? 
| ? Principal: Miss M. MCCAMMOND JACK 


7 school should be without one. | 
Fees: £30 per annum - - Three Terms 


Two 500-watt lamps are used, 
which with reflectors and con- | 
densers, give approximately 1,000 


candle power. Subjects : 
Boowaii gant i : i| Thorough Training in Practical Gardening 
Cdt ‘sereen, cords, | (Outdoor and under Glass) 
cd mau, cbse aul won Lectures in Horticultural Subjects 
A, efficient Episcope. | ee 
Govt. Contractors. Estab. 1765. | Prospectus and full particulars on application 


C. BAKER, 244 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 


| | KINGS COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD AND 
STUTIS SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY ‘University. of London) 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to tier: Pee COURSE IN DIETETICS 


| Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week An evening course in Dietetics, consisting of twenty hours’ Lectures 


and forty hours’ practical work, will be held in the Michaelmas Term 
at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum under the direction of Prof. V. H. Mottram, beginning on Thursday, 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription October 9, 1930, at 5.30 p.m. 

will be paid to a member introducing another. THE COURSE IS ESPECIALLY INTENDED FOR 
For further information apply to the Secretary, | TEACHERS, NURSES, AND Saar 
STUTIS, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1 Fee for whole Course—five guineas. 


Telephone: Terminus 4737 | For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College of Household 
( P ) and Social Science, 61 Campden Hill Road, W. 8. 
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former, al] the boys from it would be granted the Certificate in 
English provided they had attended enough lessons in it. The 
duty of the inspectors would be to see that the quantity and 
quality of the English teaching was sufficient; but over the 
syllabus they should have no control. Each school should be 
free to choose which system it preferred, and revise its choice 
perhaps once in every three years. 

2. In many schools ninety-five per cent of those who reach 
the upper fifth form (say) before leaving, have passed the 
Certificate Examination. I suggest that in such a school any 
boy who reaches the upper fifth should thereby earn his Certifi- 
cate (without sitting for one paper), whilst boys in a lower 
form could, if they desired, sit for the ordinary Examination. 
This might require slightly more inspection, to see that the 


standard was maintained. But the change would be useless 
unless it allowed greater freedom in syllabus and teaching 
methods. Of course, all schools would be allowed to retain the 
present system if they preferred. 

Perhaps I may add that I fully realize the danger of my 
suggestion; that, in attempting to escape from the tyranny 
of examinations, we may fall into the more merciless hands of 
a bureaucracy of inspectors. Possibly an association of head- 
masters might be commissioned to report yearly on the work 
of the inspectors, holding definitely before them Dr. Whitehead’s 
maxim : 

“ The first requisite for educational reform is the school as a 
unit, with its approved curriculum based on its own needs, and 
evolved by its own staff.” R. M. CAREY. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the Italian Competition is “ Agricola,” 
proxime accessit, “ Katty Ann ” (No. 11). 


Class I.—Agricola, Katty Ann (No. 11). 


Class II.—Pices, Fleetwood, Damon, Custos, Als ob, F. W. M., 
J. E.M.. L. W.H. 


SONNET BY PIETRO METASTASIO 
(Born, 1698 ; died, 1762) 
ALLA FORTUNA 


Che speri, instabil dea, di sassi e spine 
Ingombrado a’ miei passi ogni sentiero ? 
Ch’io tremi forse a un guardo tuo severo ? 
Ch’io sudi forse a imprigionarte il crine ? 
Serba queste minaccie alle meschine 
Alme soggette al tuo fallace impero 

Ch’io saprei, se cadesse il mondo intero, 
Intrepido aspettar le sue rovine, 

Nou son nuove per me queste contese ; 
Pugnammo, il sai, gran tempo; e più valente 
Con agitarmi il tuo furor mi rese. 

Che dalla ruota e del martel cadente 
Mentre soffre l’acciar colpi ed offese, 

E più fino diventa e più lucente. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘' AGRICOLA ”’ 


What dost thou hope for, fickle goddess, thou 
Who strew’st my path with stones and thorny snare ? 
That I shall strain to catch thee by the hair ? 
Or tremble at the frown upon thy brow ? 
Such threats may serve for recreant souls who bow 
Beneath thy treacherous rule, but I will dare 
To wait with untamed courage, nor despair 
Though the whole world dissolve in ruin now. 
These conflicts are not new to me and thee ; 
Long have we striven, thou know’st, but I shall grow 
More steadfast while thy fury harries me. 
‘ Even so, by many a bruise and many a blow 
From wheel and hammer, falling constantly 
Fine steel grows finer, gains a brighter glow. 


This little sonnet of Metastasio is on a very different 
poetic plane from the poem of Vittoria Aganoor, which was 
given a year ago for translation. This one is far inferior 
in form and spirit to the more modern work. It is light, 
artificial, and pretentious ; but like all Metastasio’s it has 
a marked singing quality and is exquisitely typical of 
the rickety spirit of Italian eighteenth century culture. 
It is unfortunate that all the translators have treated 
these lines with a heaviness of tone suggestive of the most 
portentious moments of the school of Lake poets—Words- 
worth wraptin gloom. It had been hoped that the entrants 
for the competition would see for themselves the glittering, 
pinchbeck quality of Metastasio, true child of his time and 
country Rome, at an epoch when all greatness had passed 
away, all aspiration been suffocated, all talent cramped. 
The Renaissance like a huge tidal wave had engulfed all 


Italy, enriching every part. As its salt breath blew through 
the world, and where it passed great ideas sprang to life ; 
the world was awakened to a richness of perception which 
since the days of Greece had never been experienced. All 
the Peninsula lay bathed in its life-giving force. For 
generations the influence endured, but when the wave 
passed on to the Northern Countries, it left an Italy worn 
and anzmic, drained of all its genius, dependent for all 
forms of culture on the leadership of other countries. The 
one true national art which remained was the Commedia 
delle Arte, which had languished almost into oblivion. It 
awoke from its sleep and became again a living force, 
expressing the spirit of the people through its strength. 
In this way the Improvisatort became the people’s mouth- 
piece. 

Metastasio (so called as an Hellenic form of his patrony- 
mic Trapassi) found it no effort to declaim his thoughts on 
any subject in measured lines, and it was his natural 
ability displayed as a child to amuse the people of the 
Roman streets that, when he was twelve years old, attracted 
the attention of Gian Vicenzo Gravina, dictator of the 
Arcadian Academy, and of Lorenzini, the noted critic of 
the day. Passing one day a crowd which had gathered to 
hear little Pietro’s verses on some topical matter, these 
gentlemen were so much interested in the boy that Gravina 
accompanied him to his house and made inquiries as to 
his life. Finding that the poor grocer’s son might hope 
for no opportunity to develop his talent, the scholar made 
Pietro his protégé, and a few months later formally adopted 
him. From that time until he died in the fullness of years, 
and with his honours thick upon him, Metastasio advanced 
from triumph to triumph. He became the most renowned 
Italian poet of his day, and having formed a connexion 
with La Romanina, the foremost Italian actress, wrote 
tragedies and the libretti of operas with a ceaseless versa- 
tility. He lived for some time in Vienna, where he was 
employed by the Empress Maria Teresa to teach Italian 
to the young Archduchess Marie Antoinette, and later,when 
she was Queen of France, he was received by her at Ver- 
sailles with every consideration, as was his contemporary 
Mozart. 

Mozart had also been an instructor of the Queen—in 
music, and he breathes in music the same spirit that 
Metastasio does in literature; both are epitomes of the 
influence of their day. 

Therefore, in line four of this sonnet, Metastasio, referring 
to the colloquial Italian expression, prendere la Fortuna 
per i capelli (as we should say, to seize the psychological 
moment) was amply qualified to know of what he spoke. 
Many persons have profited equally by a chance gesture 
of fortune, few more so. 

The translations submitted are so uniform in merit that 
it has been difficult to say which are the best. The idiomatic 
expression above referred to has been a stumbling block 
to most of the competitors. It should not have been so. 

(Continued on page 680) 
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Our own expression of taking time by the forelock has the 
same meaning, and any one unaccustomed to Italian con- 
versation and reading, could surely have found some clue 
in his own mind or in the humble dictionary. 

In line five, Pices translates meschine as maids. Yes, 
meschina can be translated as serving maid, but not in 
this case, where it is an adjective, the final e agreeing 
with the plural Alme. 

All the translations are extremely free, and to make an 
effect in English seems to have been more the aim than 
to express Metastasio’s own idea. This is probably due to 
a failure to grasp the poet’s personality and the spirit of 
his work. The basic English idea is that all Italian poetry 
should be treated as though written by Dante for part of 
the more abstract portions of the Divina Commedia. 

Each national literature is expressed to alien minds 
by one supreme figure, a Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, 
Calderon, Moliére; but it is wise to remember that all 
art is expressed in many angles. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Pau] Géraldy. 
(‘‘ Toi et Moi,” Librairie Stock, Paris, Fr. 5.75.) 


INQUIETUDE 


Enfantine, tu fais bruire 

d’un rire clair, aérien, 

l’ombre inquiète où je respire. 

Je n’aime pas t'entendre rire. 

Tu ris trop fort. Tu ris trop bien. 
Dans la maison lorsque tu s¢mes 
tant de santé, tant de clarté, 

tu dois te suffire à toi-même. 

Il faut à ma sécurité 

que tu sois plaintive, dolente 

et caline, et que tu te sentes 

toute petite. J’ai besoin 

de te savoir faible et fragile. 

Je t'aime asusitot beaucoup moins. 
Et je suis beaucoup plus tranquille. 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries, which must be accompanied by the coupon 
printed on page 710, must reach the office by the first post 
on September 13, 1930, addressed ‘‘ PrizE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C.4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes—a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
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others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be wnitten specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 


Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being the 
bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 


Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. *' Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


Essays for this competition are due on October 6, 1930. 
On the outside cover of the essay should be written: 
1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 


4. A declaration signed by the head ofthe school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


A NEW FRENCH “ HOWLER ” 


Les Arabes au désert le soir dressent leurs tentes de poil de 
chévre. 

The Arabs after dinner in the evening dress their aunts who 
are as hairy as goats. 


Some 70,000 candidates were entered throughout the Empire 
for the recent examination held by the Royal Drawing Society. 
The list of prizewinners was published last month. 

$ + $ 

THE SECOND ANNUAL ALEXANDER PEDLER LECTURE will be 
given by Lieut.-Col. Sir David Prain, C.I.E., F.R.S., on Wednes- 
day, October 22, 1930, at 5.30 p.m. “Science Discipline ” 1s 
the general subject of this lecture, which will take place in 
Liverpool under the joint auspices of the University of Liverpool 
and the British Science Guild. 

* * $ 

Delegates from Persia are included in the large number cf 
industrial executives which are attending the Eleventh Annual 
Lecture Conference of the Industrial Welfare Society at Balliol 
College on September 5th. Sir Arnold Wilson is to give the 
opening address at the Conference, and it is expected that he 
will have some challenging things to say about modern industnil 
methods. Other lecturers include Sir Joseph Burn, Mr. R. 
Lloyd Roberts and Mr. A. P. Young. 


Sır HENRY Hapow has been asked by the Court of the 
University of Wales to report on the future development 
of musical education in Wales, and of the part which the 
National Council of Music should play in that development. 
The Academic Board of the Court of the University of 
Wales has submitted a memorandum to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Civil Service in which it is recommended 
that Welsh language and literature should be included in 
the list of subjects as a test of fitness for admission to the 
Civil Service. 
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McCDOUGALL’S 


CENTURIES 
OF 
SONG 
By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
(Oxon.), Director of Music at Harrow School 


This anthology, which is compiled mainly for use in 
schools, contains a number of songs that do not appear 
in other collections of like aim and proportions. 

Of the rest, a few are established favourites, and others 
are known in varying degrees of intimacy to those who 
use song books with any frequency. In the case of the 
better-known songs new oad FETE may a in the 
accompaniments and in the additional vocal ines. These 
are the only excuses for adding another volume to the 
already vast collection of song books. 

More than half the book consists of traditional songs 
of Great Britain and Ireland and songs by masters whose 
names are well known and honoured. The inclusion of 
a representative carol section has been prompted by the 
conviction that the popularity of carol ainging: at the 
sppropiinte season, increases each year. 

element of lightheartedness and even frivolity has 
not been disregarded. Liberal use has been made of the 
ornamental device of descant, which is undoubtedly the 
most attractive form of two-part singing. 


In Staff or Sol-Fa Editions. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. Paper, Iod. 


Piano Edition in Active Preparation. 


McCDougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd., 


8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4 


Better Book Service 


The following are the chief features of our Book Service : 


(a) We are devoting EXCLUSIVE attention to the 
supply of TEXT-BOOKS to Schools and Colleges. 
Books of all publishers supplied NEW (or second- 
hand). 


(b) When second-hand copies are required, Schools may 
rely upon receiving up-to-date editions in good 
condition, and at special low prices. 


(c) Prompt dispatch is assured. Orders are usually 
executed the SAME DAY AS RECEIVED. 


(d) We are always pleased to PURCHASE your surplus 
Text-Books, and allow good prices. 


All orders are personally supervised by Mr. Gilbert Foyle. 


Letters of thanks, and even gratitude, are continually being received 
Nas the Headmasters and Headmistresses of leading Schools throughout 
couniry. 


Books required for the coming Term 
should be ordered EARLY, if possible 
before the Vacation. 


FOYLES EDUCATIONAL LTD. 


121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


Telephone: Gerrard 9310 (3 lines) 
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M‘Dougall’s Books 


Introductory Practical English. 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. A ccompanion volume to the two 
following books, but for younger classes. For Forms 1, 2, 3. 
104 pages. Limp Cloth, 18. 6d. 


Practical English. By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., 


Ph.D. A delightful and stimulating book of Exercises on every 
branch of the subject. Cloth Boards, 18. gd. 


Advanced Practical English. sy 


C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. A continuation of the Exercises so 
eminently successful in ‘‘ Practical English.” Cloth Boards, 2s. 


Practical Grammar. sy c. F. ALLAN, 


M.A., Ph.D, A book with a freshness of outlook on the subject that 
creates an absorbing interest in the most vital subject of the curri- 
culum, Cloth Boards, 28.6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each 18. 6d. 


A Modern School Geometry. syy.. 


FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., and A. MACGREGOR, M.A. Follows 
the new sequence; the first two parts cover a three years’ course; . 
Part 3 completes Plane Geometry ; Part 4 is Solid Geometry. 
Part 1—18. 9d.; Part 2—2s.; Combined 1-2— 3s. 6d. 

Part 3—28. ; Part 4—2s.; Combined 1-2-3—48. 6d. ; Combined 


1-2-3-4—6s. 
Elements of Modern Mathematics. 


By H. H. PEARCE and G. A. S. ATKINSON, B.Sc. Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, and Mensuration treated in a thoroughly up- 
to-date manner, 38.; with Answers, 38. 6d. 


An Etymological and Biographical 


Dictionary. The ideal Dictionary for students. Biographies 


of Great Writers, Artists, Scientists, &c., make this a valuable 
reference book. All the new words. Aids to Pronunciation. Full 
Cloth Boards, 320 pages. 18. 6d. 


MARCH OF HISTORY 
The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most 
Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the Human Interest—the 
Lives of the People. 


From the Beginnings to the End of 


the Middle Ages. By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar 


Honours School of History, Manchester 3 Senior History Master, 
Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 
28. 4d. 


The Middle Ages to the End of | 


the 17th Century, By F.T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and 
C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


The End of the 17th Century to 


the Early 19th Century, 1689-1832. By W.H. 


McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 256 pages. Cloth 
Boards, 28. gd. 


The Early 19th Century to the 


Present Day, 1832-1929 (with Retrospect 


I 760-1 8 32). By A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic 
History, Edinburgh University. Cloth Boards, 3s. 


M<¢Dougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd., 


8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 


262 pages. 
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Principal; WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


FOUNDED IN 


THE YEAR 1887 


Students are prepared for 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Eng., B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


SUCCESSES 


gained by University Correspondence College Students at London University Examinations 


during the five years 1925-1929. 


INTER. 
1179 | 


B.A. 
759 


The Successes of University Correspondence College at London University are audited by a well-known firm of 


B.Sc. 
506 


Chartered Accountants. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


The Journal of Education.—" We cannot imagine a more 
competent source from which the private student can obtain 
just the advice and guidance which he most needs.” 


The Schoolmaster.—‘ The U.C.C. has a wonderful record of 
successes in these examinations (London University). The com- 
petence and experience of its Principal and staff give confidence 
to the thousands of students that seek direction and expert help 
in their studies." 


Education.—“ The success which has attended the work of 
University Correspondence College in its own sphere has been 
greater than that which can be shown by any other educational 
institution in the country.” 


The Teachers World.—" It (University Correspondence Col- 
lege) carries on its work in a dignified and most efficient way, 
and, it is no exaggeration to say, fills a distinct place in the 
educational scheme of the country.” 


London Teacher.—‘ For London University Examinations 
we can recommend University Correspondence College with the 
greatest possible satisfaction. Having been in touch with 
students of the college for many vears we are convinced that the 
Se is practical. The college staff is one of remarkable 
brilliance.” 


London Schoolmaster.—“ U.C.C. Courses are wider than 
ever in their scope, and are directed by tutors with brilliant 
academic records.” 
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: FREE GUIDES 
TO 


MATRICULATION, INTERMEDIATE ARTS, INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE, B.A., B.Sc. 


Any one of these Guides, and a special Prospectus for Economics, Engineering, or Post-Graduate Study, may be obtained 
post free on application to the Secretary, 


University Correspondence College, Ho. 14 Burlington house, Cambridge. 
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on the Teachin 
of Shorthan 


We are so frequently asked for advice concerning 


syllabuses of instruction in Gregg Shorthand that 
we have drawn up the following standard syllabus, 
based on an average session or school-year providing 
sixty hours’ instruction, in the belief that it will be 
useful to large numbers of teachers and heads of schools. 
It will be understood that where more time is given 
to Shorthand the standard of attainment will be 
proportionately higher. 


Standard Syllabus for 


Sixty-hours’ Instruction :— 


1st Year 
THEORY & SPEED 


(up to 50-60 words a minute) 

1. Complete knowledge of theory with dictation 
practice on exercises of each lesson. 

2. Speed dictation of material based on principles learned, 
commencing at 20-30 words a minute in early lessons, and 
gradually increasing to 50-60 words a minute in advanced 
lessons. 

3. A fluent and accurate style of writing developed 
and given careful attention throughout the course. 


2nd Year 


THEORY REVISION & 
SPEED 


(up to 80-100 words a minute) 

1. Theory revision effected by means of penmanship drills 
and dictation practice on words and sentences requiring the 
application of specific principles. 

2. Speed dictation graded progressively, with frequent 
transcription of speed notes. 

3. Correction of errors by special corrective drills on 
outlines wrongly transcribed. 


3rd Year 
ADVANCED SPEED 


(100-120 words a minute and upward) 


1. Dictation of general matter, supplemented by the 
use of past examination papers and class tests conducted 
under examination conditions. 

2. Fluency-drills on wordsigns and on other word and 
phrase forms of high frequency. 


3. Vocabulary- building exercises in the form of 


regular practice of the less familiar words. 


An Invitation 


Teachers, heads of schools, organizing masters, and educational 
administrators are cordially invited to utilize our service and 
co-operation in the formation of Gregg Shorthand Classes. We 
offer, free of charge and free of obligation, Teachers’ Courses 
of Lessons in Gregg Shorthand and shall be happy to send you 
particulars on request. 
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Modern Languages 


The Committee which is dealing with the problems of 
Education for Salesmanship has recently issued a second 
interim report*. It is concerned with modern languages. 
It is a report which is of vital importance since it raises 
questions which are not only pertinent to the specific 
problems before the Committee, but are also vital 
to all concerned with education, and particularly to all 
concerned with the teaching of languages. 

In this country, where it is almost a habit to decry 
our own qualities, it seems to be a commonly accepted 
notion that the Englishman is a bad linguist. That, we 
are glad to note, is regarded by the Committee as entirely 
untrue. It is true, however, that his opportunities of 
using foreign languages are less than those of other 
peoples. There are many reasons. He is often self- 
conscious and ‘‘ has a dread of making a fool of himself 
in a language which he has never been effectively taught 
to think in and therefore to speak with ease.” Foreigners 
are often proud of their English, and are glad of an 
opportunity to practise it on an Englishman, and so 
they lessen his chances of becoming fluent in their 
language. Nor is it always realized what an impetus 
has been given to English, already widely known and 
used as a world language, by the rapid industrial and 
commercial development of the Dominions and the 
United States of America. That development has 
followed the nineteenth century period of predominant 
British trade which seemed to make the Englishman's 
language handicap practically negligible, and certainly 
militated against any widespread knowledge of foreign 
languages in this country. 

But when all these points are taken into consideration 
they remain but some of the handicaps of special con- 
ditions. They are not proof of lack of ability on the 


part of the Englishman to become a linguist. Note, for 


} Ltd. 
The Gregg Publishing Company lt 
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instance, the significant remark of a highly-qualified 
witness who gave evidence before the Committee: 
“Manufacturers . . . are still too ready to assume that 
the French . . . will understand English and be able 
to reply in that language. This ts far from being the case.” 
The italics are ours. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that other countries 
pay far more attention to modern languages than we. 
Nor can there be any doubt that, in the changed con- 
ditions of British industry and commerce—“ competi- 
tive conditions under which we have to go to the world 
to sell instead of the world coming to us to buy ”— 
modern languages must receive far greater attention 
than has hitherto been the case. One of the Com- 
mittee’s witnesses gave his view that the knowledge and 
use of foreign languages “ will determine to some extent 
the future measure of British overseas trade prosperity.” 
The Committee, which regarded that rather as an under- 
statement of the position, asked the President of the 
Board of Education to institute an inquiry into the 
teaching of foreign languages in this and certain foreign 
countries. Investigations were subsequently made by 
officers of the Board in such foreign countries, and the 
results of their excellent work are printed as an appendix 
to the present report ; and, for purposes of comparison, 
a descriptive account of the provision for instruction in 
: modern languages in England and Wales has been 
included. 

Although the Committee does not give any definite 
conclusions or recommendations (these will appear in 
the final report), but rather submits a number of ques- 
tions for consideration, it seems clear that there is at 
least one vital difference between the treatment of 
modern languages in this and other countries. It is 
that other countries lay the greatest emphasis on the 
importance of spoken language. In the words of 
Prof. Jespersen: “ All language is primarily spoken, 
and only secondarily written down . . . the real life of 
language is in the mouth and ear, and not in the pen 
and eye.” 

But, besides this main difference, there are many 
other issues which the memoranda on the teaching of 
foreign languages in certain other countries will bring 
to the notice of those who would give our own teaching 
more definite purpose. 


In our case we are so used to hearing of the purely 
cultural point of view that it is important to note that, 
in other countries, no attempt is made to disguise the 
fact that language teaching is needed for trade purposes. 
The Committee, indeed, has signified its agreement with 
one of its witnesses whose words (already quoted) were 
preceded in the first report by a significant phrase: 
“the acquisition of foreign languages has long passed 
the luxury or drawing-room stage.”’ 

In the countries dealt with, boys and girls entering 
commercial employment at 16 have usually received in- 
struction in two foreign languages up to an advanced 
stage. In the schools there is “ an absence of prejudice 
in regard to the inclusion or omission of particular 
subjects. Tradition, as such, has little weight, and conse- 
quently it is unnecessary to resort to compromise in 
balancing the school programme. Ultimately these 
facts are a reflection of the relation of the schools to 
definite and well-understood objects.” In the case of 
full-time education up to the age of 18 or 19 a deliberate 
outlook on a commercial career is a marked feature. 

The attitude of employers and parents and the public 


generally is of first-rate importance. In the countries 
visited, parents “ appear to take a greater and better 
informed interest in the work of the schools and in the 
progress made by their children ” than is the case with 
us, and “educated public opinion demands effective 
instruction in modern languages.” Employers are more 
familiar with the aims and work of the different types 
of school and exert a greater influence upon them. 

In our country we believe the teaching of foreign 
languages to be equal to that of any other country, but 
there can be no doubt that it is hampered to a large 
extent by our examination system. In this connexion 
we may perhaps learn something from the memoranda 
supplied in the report: for, in the countries visited, 
examinations “ follow rather than determine ” courses 
of study. They are mainly oral examinations in which 
the teachers play the most important part (sometimes 
business men act as assessors), and in most cases they 
are unrelated to university tests. 

Although a deliberate outlook upon the career of the 
pupil is to us an unfamiliar educational aspect, we do 
not regard it as an innovation which would be dangerous 
from the purely educational point of view. We agree 
with the Committee that “ the conception of a language 
as the means of expression of a living people, influenced 
and conditioned by their surroundings,” leads to a study 
of those surroundings and the instruction “is therefore 
often related to instruction in the politics, society, and 
physical characteristics of the country.”’ 

Starting from the conviction that the Englishman is 
inherently as good a linguist as any other, we venture 
to suggest that the questions raised in the report be 
given the thoughtful consideration asked for by the 
Committee. If that be done we feel sure that there is no 
reason why in this country we shall not be able to produce 
from our modern language teaching results which will 
not only meet the new competitive conditions of in- 
dustry and commerce, but will also lack nothing of the 
cultural qualities upon which we set so great a store. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—The Council of the College 
received an unusual compliment in being invited by the Mayor 
of Canterbury to visit the City on July r2th. The Mayor, the 
Rev. S. Gordon Wilson, who has the distinction of being the 
first clerical Mayor of any English city, has been a member of 
the College of Preceptors for twenty-one years, and his hospitable 
desire to féte the Council was prompted by a warm interest in 
the affairs of the College. The members of the Council with 
their friends were met at the station by the Sheriff, conducted 
along the City Walls, cordially welcomed by the Mayor, the 
Mayoress, the Sheriff and Councillors in the Guildhall. After 
lunch, which the Mavor very kindly offered and at which he 
presided, the party was conducted round the Cathedral and the 
Cathedral library, under the guidance of Canon Jenkins and 
Canon Bickersteth, and shown the recent excavations ‘at St. 
Augustine’s Missionary College by the Rev. Dr. Badcock. A 
visit to the West Gate preceded tea, again hospitably provided 
by the Mayor, when cordial appreciation of his kindness and 
skill in arranging the visit was expressed by the Dean and 
several members. A most enjoyable day was spent. Three 
lectures for visitors to London from overseas were arranged to 
take place at the College of Preceptors in the last week in July. 
Their purpose was to make clear to visitors from abroad the 
main features of the framework of English education. Mr. R. F. 
Cholmeley, C.B.E., spoke on ‘‘ The English Secondary School,” 
Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge on ‘‘ Central and Local Authorities,” 
and Mr. W. H. Currie on ‘‘ Technical Education and Industry.” 
Visitors came from Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, Roumania, 
Japan, Ceylon, Czecho-Slovakia, and the United States. The 
keen interest displayed was shown by the discussions that 
succeeded each lecture, and by the pertinent questions that 
were put to the lecturer. 
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Occasional: Notes 


A GOOD many interesting subjects were discussed at 

the City of London Vacation Course in Education, 
one of the outstanding features being Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher's lecture. Comparing the educa- 
tion given in former days at Win- 
chester with that of to-day, he said 
that almost every principle now pro- 
claimed from our educational pulpits as true and 
necessary was violated as Winchester at that time. 
Teaching was confined to classics and mathematics, and 
there was no science, no music, no drawing, no German, 
no gymnastics. But the boy was taught to be familiar 
with the great masterpieces; he was given access to 
good books and he enjoyed reading them. Speaking of 
examinations, he remarked that under the pressure of 
these instruments of torture, young people are impelled 
to learn a great many facts in which they are not 
interested. But assailants of examinations are quite 
unable to argue out of existence the stubborn fact of 
human idleness. “ All young people have a strong bent 
in the direction of leisure; examinations have raised 
the standard of intellectual industry among the young.” 
And again, “A fixed habit of intellectual industry 
cannot be acquired in a whirlpool.” We wonder whether 
examinations really have raised the standard of intel- 
lectual industry. While industry of a kind is certainly 
necessary, we think that it is sometimes far from being 
intellectual. Indeed, we have noticed that pupils pre- 
paring for examinations exhibit an increasing desire to 
be spoon-fed, and manifest a distinct disinclination to 
undertake the intellectual labour necessary to a proper 
tackling of a given subject. They prefer to rely on the 
teacher’s notes. This may be partly due to the “ whirl- 
pool” of preparation which Mr. Fisher appears to 
condemn. 


City of London 
Vacation 
Course : 


M R. FRANK ROSCOE, speaking on private schools, 
said that while many were extremely good, many 
others were utterly worthless. Even in State schools 
Other we had some thousands of teachers 
Speeches. who had no ascertainable qualifica- 
tions for the work. Teaching was now 

becoming an occupation which called for scientific 
knowledge, and the “ hit or miss ” methods of kindly 
amateurs would no longer serve. They must place 
teaching on a professional basis with a roll of recognized 
practitioners. Referring to the improvement in school 
buildings he said there were still far too many schools 
in which the class-rooms were planned on the old model 
“with iron-framed desks and walls coloured in bath- 
room green above a liver-coloured dado.” In the schools 
of to-morrow, each room would be pleasingly coloured 
and equipped. Another speaker was Mr. J. B. Priestley, 
who stressed the importance of literature in an age of 
mechanization and standardization. “‘ In literature you 
get, as in nothing else, a picture of the whole man... . 
And we are living in a world which is extremely hard on 
the individual, and in which the whole man is tending 
to disappear altogether.” He concluded by saying that 
he would rather see England poor in wealth and rich in 
humanity than rich in wealth and poor in humanity. 
An extremely interesting address was given by Mr. C. L. 
Woolley, who said that he had found at Ur, dating back 
to about 530 B.c., the ruins of a school building which 
was run as a nunnery. On a tablet were “lines ” given 


as an imposition, the writing getting worse towards the- 
bottom of the tablet. Altogether, the students who 
attended the course seem to have been particularly: 
fortunate this year. 


TP: decision of the Council of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion to discontinue the system of awarding 
scholarships on the result of a competitive examination 
Wasted is of considerable significance in view 
Scholarships. of the reasons given. It appears that 
the Council discovered that boys were 
taking their scholarships, at a cost of hundreds of pounds | 
to the Institution, and then embarking on other careers 
for which the scholarships were not granted. For 
instance, a brilliant boy, gaining admission to a univer- 
sity through one of these scholarships, may find, after 
taking his degree, that he can go no further because his 
parents cannot afford to pay the fees necessary to enable 
him to obtain a post in a surveyor’s office. Consequently 
the boy has to adopt some other occupation and does. 
not become a chartered surveyor, the Institution thus 
losing its money. In future, awards are to be made by 
selection, and consideration will be given to the appli- 
cant’s school record, personality, and intentions regarding 
his future career as a chartered surveyor. The Institu- 
tion can scarcely be blamed for adopting this course, 
though looking at the matter from a wider standpoint 
it might perhaps be deemed undesirable to make the. 
taking up of a definite calling the condition of acceptance 
of ascholarship. But we are all in favour of considering 
a candidate’s school record, and we think it is a wise 
move to cease to rely solely on the results of a com- 
petitive examination. Other bodies offering scholar- 
ships might profitably consider whether it would not. 
be well to adopt the same principle. 


Paor: ERNEST BARKER made a very startling 

disclosure in a lecture to students at the Cambridge 
Summer School when he said that he knew of one 
London family which gave “ scholar- 


Scholarships as ships ” as the source of its income, and 
Hepind that on investigation he found that 


{500 was coming into this family every 
year from the scholarships gained by the sons. He added 
that Oxford and Cambridge alone gave about 250 
scholarships every year, and that a boy might gain 
scholarships which not only allowed him to receive his 
studies free, but also helped to support his home. In 
making further comments, he said that if university 
education were given to too great a percentage, two 
results would follow: ‘‘ You congest the universities 
and make their teaching mechanical, and you may 
produce an unemployed, or quite inadequately employed, 
intellectual proletariat, which is the mother of revo- 
lutionary movements, political and economic.” While 
we agree that it is most undesirable that bovs should be 
able to afford support to their families out of money 
intended to be devoted to purely educational purposes, 
we hesitate to believe that this practice is at all general. 
Our experience is that in most cases the scholarship is 
insufficient to support the boy at the university, and that 
the father frequently makes further provision which he 
can ill afford in order that his son may have every 
possible advantage. Prof. Barker seems to assume, in 
his further remarks, that the “ intellectual proletariat ” 
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must necessarily take up some intellectual occupation. 
But there is no real reason why a manual worker should 
not have received a university education, and if the 
universities are congested, the remedy is to set up new 
ones. But it is most necessary to discourage the idea that 
a university education is a passport to material success. 


A VERY important decision regarding the liability 
of public schools to pay income tax has been 
made by the House of Lords. The Wimbledon High 
School for Girls, conducted by the 
Public Schools Girls’ Public Day School Company, 
and Income ear 
Tax. was charged with income tax on the 
ground that a dividend was paid to 
shareholders. The Commissioners decided that it was 
a public school and therefore not assessable, but the 
Revenue authorities appealed, and the case went to the 
High Court, the Court of Appeal, and finally to the 
House of Lords. The main point about the sensible 
decision which has now been made is that there is an 
obvious distinction between a school run for profit and 
one for the starting of which a number of people inter- 
ested in education were prepared to subscribe money 
at a nominal fixed rate of interest. It cannot reasonably 
be said that such a school is run for profit. We are glad 
to think that the money which the Exchequer will now 
return to the Trust will be available for a further exten- 
sion of educational work. The decision of the House of 
Lords is welcome not only on general educational grounds, 
but also as freeing from embarrassment an Institution 
which ever since its foundation has been among the 
pioneers of educational progress in this country. 


MRB F. G. BLANDFORD gave a very interesting 
lecture on Modern English Pronunciation at the 
Local Lectures Summer Meeting at Cambridge. Pointing 
er to the fact that it is regarded as a 
Accent: social disqualification if a person does 
not speak the recognized type of 
English, he said that people regard good speech as good 
manners, and that the principle in pronunciation is to 
give the least shock to the least number. He went on 
to remind his hearers, that a dressmaker’s assistant, for 
example, will talk English perfectly to her customer, but 
will use a different style when talking to her colleagues 
in the staff-room. Referring to the trend of modern 
English, he said that the King and the Prince of Wales 
do not talk the same type of English. The pronunciation 
of the Prince is that of a young man, while that of the 
King and Queen is of a perfectly different type. 
Mr. Blandford thought that as millions of people heard 
the B.B.C. pronunciation, it certainly made for standard 
English, and he defined standard English as the kind of 
English we would like to teach all foreigners like the 
Americans. “I think the ideal accent is that which 
betrays neither your mother’s birthplace nor your 
father’s income.” It would indeed be a matter of enor- 
mous social importance if a standard pronunciation were 
more generally used. Probably nothing helps to divide 
classes more than this difference in pronunciation, and its 
disappearance would therefore make for unity. So the 
B.B.C. may well be doing good work in this direction. 


HE Dean of St. Paul’s, in a very outspoken article 
in The Evening Standard, said that ‘‘ what the 
Churches mean by religion is not an instinct but some 
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characteristic of their own institutions.” He also 
remarked that the religious lesson was unimportant, 
especially if made to lead up to an ex- 
amination, and he thought that a great 
deal of Christian teaching might be 
given under the heading of “Civic 
and Personal Duties.” He favours a plan by which 
teachers in State schools would be appointed with due 
regard to their power to exercise moral and religious 
influence, though he does not indicate how this could 
be adequately tested before appointment. The article 
will probably be criticized by advocates of “ definite 
religious teaching,” but it is significant in view of the 
coming Education Bill. In this connexion the Education 
Outlook, rejecting as impracticable both a general scheme 
of undenominational teaching and the exclusion of 
religious teaching of every kind, suggests that a third 
expedient might be found if the State were to withdraw 
from the business of directing in detail the educational 
system, contenting itself with ensuring for every child 
a satisfactory training in secular subjects, while leaving 
every citizen free to obtain for his children whatever 
specific religious instruction he desired. This would be 
attained by a system of personal grants replacing the 
present system of grants to authorities. There would be 
much to be said for this idea if it would put an end to 
the religious controversy in education, and we hope 
that the suggestion will be subjected to critical and 
friendly examination. 


Dean Inge on 
Religious 
Teaching. 


Te Headmaster of Guildford Royal Grammar 
School appears to have little sympathy with the 
boy who may be “ nervy.” At the prize-giving cele- 
brations he said, with reference to this 
kind of boy, “ Tell him that a boy of 
II or I2 has no business ever to have 
heard of things called nerves.” The remedy for nervous- 
ness was that parents should teach their nervous son to 
struggle for his rights up to the last atom of breath that 
he has, and to join the boxing class. From one point 
of view this may be taken as indicating a fine contempt 
for moodiness and a belief in healthy exercise as a cure 
for all ills, but we scarcely think that it does full justice 
to the boy who really does suffer from what are called 
“ nerves,” even though he may not have heard of them. 
A very admirable modern tendency in education is to 
pay special attention to individual idiosyncrasies with a 
view to sympathetic and understanding treatment of the 
abnormal or slightly unusual boy, and to suggest that the 
same methods are bound to succeed with all is in fact to 
return to the unintelligent methods of a former genera- 
tion. We hope we are doing the Headmaster of Guild- 
ford no injustice in saying that we think his remarks as 
they stand require some expansion and explanation. 


Schoolboys’ 
Nerves. 


Te terrible shooting tragedy at Cambridge, resulting 
in the death of Mr. A. F. R. Wollaston, a dis- 
tinguished tutor, and detective-sergeant J. Willis, owing 
to the act of an unbalanced under- 


AE graduate who afterwards committed 
a work? suicide, has led to some speculation as 


to the kind of life young men lead at 
the universities, and the Evening Standard has been enter- 
prising enough to ask the Master of Balliol for his views 
on the subject. These are in the main reassuring. 
Mr. Lindsay points out that Oxford is going through a 
critical period, but he thinks that the present generation 
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of undergraduates is “ the finest lot of fellows I have 
ever encountered.” We cannot compare the under- 
graduate of to-day with his predecessor of twenty years 
ago, for in pre-War days there was a settled, ordered 
outlook on life. Now, who knows what to-morrow will 
bring forth ? Taking this general atmosphere into con- 
sideration, the student of to-day is tackling his problems 


` satisfactorily, though this could not have been said 


immediately after the War. Young men of to-day work 
harder than did the pre-War generation. They have to 
think of the future, and are anxious to get out into the 
world to earn their living. The academic standard is 
going up, and more men are reading for honours every 
year. Sport does not unduly obtrude into university 
life. Sometimes the wide interests of undergraduates are 
bad for their work. “ I have to pull up more students 
for devoting too much time to political societies and 
literary associations than I do for their not working.” 
We share Mr. Lindsay’s optimism in this matter and 
agree with him that too much notice should not be taken 
of exceptional cases. 


M R. FRANK ROSCOE’S speech on the unsatis- 

factory status of teachers has been freely reported 
and commented on in the Press. His chance remark 
that any street-hawker might give up 
his barrow and open a school has been 
seized upon as having news value. In 
this Journal we have advocated compulsory registration 
for many years. The voluntary register was opened in 
1912, but, as appearance on the register has not been 
made compulsory, less than half of the profession is to 
be found thereon. No one can practise as a barrister, 
solicitor, doctor, dentist, or chartered accountant 
without having gone through a minimum period of pro- 
fessional study and passed certain examinations. It 
cannot be argued that a teacher is of less importance to 
the State than a member of these other professions. 
According to the regulations of the Royal Society of 
Teachers, of which the Executive is the Teachers’ 
Registration Council, every teacher should possess 
certain academic qualifications, and, in addition, have 
been trained in teaching. As happened when other pro- 
fessions accepted compulsory registration, those who 
were already in practice when the Act was passed were 
not dispossessed, but allowed to be placed on the register 
without possessing all the necessary qualifications. 
Parliament no doubt will pass an Act making registra- 
tion compulsory when the desire of the teaching pro- 
fession manifests itself; and the Act would probably do 
the State far more good than extending the age of elemen- 
tary education from 14to 15. Eighteen years have passed 
since the formation of the register ; that is surely sufficient 
time to show the need of making it compulsory. 


Registration for 
Teachers. 


ie his delightful paper on Dorothy Osborne, printed 
in “ Life and Letters,’’* but in part familiar already 
to those who listen to the B.B.C’s literary talks, Mr. F. L. 
The Art of Lucas remarks that women have always 
Letter- Writing excelled in letter-writing, “ the most 
social and one of the most civilized 
of literary forms.” Besides Dorothy Osborne, Madame 
de Sevigné, Madame du Deffand, Madame d’Epinay, 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, Lady Mary Wortley 


* ‘Life and Letters.” Edited by Desmond MacCarthy, July, 1930. 1s. net— 
London: 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 2. 


Montague, and Maria Edgeworth, are illustrious ex- 
amples. Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Jane Welsh 
Carlyle both achieved more success in this art than their 
distinguished literary spouses. Mr. Lucas descries 
something feminine in two of the most renowned male 
letter-writers, Cowper and Horace Walpole. He might 
have said the same of a third—Thomas Gray. He finds 
part at least of the explanation in the greater leisure 
hitherto enjoyed by women of the class that has chiefly 
written letters ; their natural spirit has been less worn 
down than that of men “ either in the mill of education 
or on the grindstone of active life.” When the post 
card and the telegram came in, it was predicted that 
they would kill letter-writing. The telephone is pro- 
bably a deadlier foe to the practice, and the influence of 
the typewriter is, to say the least, dubious. Yet there 
is fortunately evidence that good letters are still being 
written. Long may the art flourish, for there is no more 
gracious cement of friendship in the present, and nothing 
which so well preserves the charm of personality to 
later ages. 


BY making a building grant of £400,000 to the Uni- 

versity of London, of which £250,000 is to be used 
for new headquarters buildings in Bloomsbury, the 
London County Council is redeeming 
past neglect, due, it has been freely 
suggested, to mistrust of the adminis- 
tration of the University under the old constitution. 
The Bloomsbury site, proposed for University purposes 
before the War and purchased in 1927 for £525,000, has 
for many years been dedicated to the growth of thistles, 
which an unkind critic has suggested was Nature's way 
of providing for some of the leading members of the 
University. Lord Beauchamp, the Chancellor, has now 
given a public assurance that no undue delay will occur 
in utilizing this magnificent site. There will be great 
disappointment if some policy for the promotion of 
scientific research, worthy of the capital of the Empire, 
is not adopted as part of a great scheme of development. 
The independent activity shown in this direction by the 
Government in recent years is due in a measure to the 
inability of our universities to meet the public need. 
The University of London is unable to plead poverty, 
for we note that the Treasury grant has been increased 
from £496,050 to £556,000, and the London County 
Council maintenance grant has been increased by 
£24,000 to £105,000. 


University of 
London. 


aE Officers Training Corps has come in for some 

hard knocks lately. Thus it was proposed in the 
debate at the London County Council on the new building 
grant for the University of London, 
that the grant should be reduced by 
{100 because it was intended to provide 
headquarters for the Officers Training Corps in the new 
buildings. We note, however, that the Officers Training 
Corps is not without some outspoken champions. 
Mr. E. H. Blakeney, of Winchester College, for instance, 
in a lecture to the Cambridge Summer School, said that 
the notion that the Officers Training Corps encouraged 
militarism was idiotic. ‘‘ Let them give the O.T.C. 
movement the honour it deserved.” And Lord Methuen, 
the veteran field-marshal, speaking at the prize-giving 
at the Imperial Service College, said he believed the 
Officers Training Corps to be of enormous value in 
producing healthy patriots. 


The Officers 
Training Corps : 
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NOTHER distinguished field-marshal, Lord Plumer, 
speaking at the seventh Speech Day of Stowe 
School, said that if there was one thing the War em- 
phasized more than another it was the 
complete vindication of our public 
school education. This is undoubtedly 
true as regards those qualities of leadership, courage, 
endurance, and willingness to take responsibility shown 
by regimental officers in the War. But we must not 
forget that much was lacking on our side in the staff 
work of the War. Either the public schools failed to 
send to the army an adequate number of brilliant 
‘strategists, or the army system failed to train and select 
them to meet the Empire’s dire need. Would it 
not be well for us to study the methods of education, 
training, and selection of army officers adopted by 
France and Germany? We should hesitate to believe 
that there is much difference in the raw material from 
which great generals are made, as between Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. 


Training in 
Leadership. 


THE Departmental Committee on the Welsh Language 
directed special attention to the fact that, despite the 
striking development of the University of Wales in the 
` last forty years, there was not a chair 


Welsh in Welsh history throughout the 

History in University, nor indeed was the subject 

aE deemed worthy even of a lectureship. 
0 es. 


The point was quickly taken up. 
University College, Bangor, recently 
appointed a most capable and erudite Welsh scholar to 
an independent lectureship in the subject. Aberystwyth 
is proceeding to fill a Chair of Welsh history, for which 
the nucleus of a fund was provided by the late Sir John 
Williams, one of the founders of the National Library of 
Wales, and for many years its President. Now Cardiff 
has appointed Dr. William Rees to a similar post, and 
University College, Swansea, will shortly fall into line. 
The value of the establishment of these chairs to the 
future of Welsh learning cannot be overestimated. 
Hitherto, research in Welsh history has been represented 
by the isolated, unrelated efforts of such scholars as 
Prof. J. E. Lloyd, Dr. Thomas Richards, the Rev. 
Thomas Shankland, and of students doing research for 
the degree of Master of Arts. Now there will be cor- 
relation with all the wonderful resources of the National 
Library and the National Museum available. Welsh 
schools, stimulated by Sir Alfred T. Davis, late Permanent 
Secretary of the Welsh Department, did pioneering work 
through the Rural Lore scheme, and Dr. Fleure, in the 
School of Anthropology at Abervstwyth, trained a band 
of able researchers. The new movement is a logical and 
highly important development. 


Soe years ago a specialist inspector of the Central 

Welsh Board produced an arresting report which 
indicted the Welsh secondary schools as things of 
ugliness, making no contribution to 
the appreciation of beauty and pro- 
viding no training in art. Then came 
the National Museum of Wales, which, 
through the devoted labours of its art curator, now 
houses collections which for sheer beauty cannot be 
beaten by many art galleries of much older foundation. 
Quietly, by loan collections to schools, the Museum has 
fostered the development of instruction in art and art 
appreciation in Welsh schools. The art sections, growing 


Art Education 
in Wales. 
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in importance and quality, in the Welsh National 
Eisteddfod have done their share in the provision of 
adult education in art: the School of Architecture of 
the Cardiff Technical College has grown to rank amongst 
the leading institutions of its kind in this country. It 
only needed the forceful personality of the new Prin- 
cipal of University College, Cardiff, to convince Wales 
that in its lack of provision for the teaching of art the 
University of Wales was failing to meet a widely ex- 
pressed need for leadership. At the last meeting of the 
Court of the University of Wales two recommendations 
were made—one for the appointment of a professor of 
architecture and applied art who should be a missionary 
throughout the Welsh educational system, and the 
second for the association of the Cardiff School of 
Architecture with the University of Wales. 


“TBE retirement—now happily postponed for one year 

—of Sir Walford Davies from the post of Director 
of Music to the Welsh National Council of Music directs 
attention to the great strides which 


E hcp or have been made in musical education 
of Music. in Wales since the Council was formed 


and Sir Walford took up work as its 
first Director. Not so many years ago, the charge was 
made that in Wales, “ The Land of Song,” the great 
National Festival contented itself with music which was 
hackneyed and third rate; that what mattered was the 
prize, and not the delight of music ; that there was almost 
complete neglect of orchestral music; and that music 
had an entirely unworthy place in the school of Wales. 
The changes in the programmes of National Eisteddfodau 
of late years make clear how deep his influence has been 
—largely owing to his tactful, informing, and good- 
humoured adjudications. He set to work to develop 
musical appreciation in the schools of Wales through the 
gramophone, and by bringing to bear his great influence 
on examining bodies and associations of teachers and 
local authorities. It was through the B.B.C. station at 
Cardiff that his talks—so simple and yet so enthralling 
—on music for the ordinary listener were first delivered. 
The travelling orchestra of highly competent musicians 
have gone out from the National Council to every corner 
of Wales, and the result is to be seen in the immensely 
increased interest in the orchestral items at the National 
Eisteddfod. He has promoted festivals throughout Wales, 
which have provided the Welsh people with the highest 
form of musical education. He has popularized a sane 
musical internationalism in a country which is intensely 
national. Wales owes him a great debt of gratitude. 


[* the fond dream of a Gaelic-speaking Ireland is to 
be realized, there must be something for the people 
to read. Since 1924 the Free State has been subsidizing 
: the publication of books in Irish, which 

Boa in Irish had virtually ceased owing to the 
guage. i : aaie 
financial losses incurred previously. 

The subsidies have resulted in a few books of literary 
merit, but on the whole the review which Mr. Pierce 
Beasley gave to the Celtic Congress was not very en- 
couraging. Some stories and plays of ephemeral interest 
in colloquial Irish have been published, and some 
translations of standard works, including Plato's 
“ Apologia.” There have been “ few original novels, no 
history or biography, no books on travel, and no book 
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reviewing the many activities of the modern world, and 
so far from creating standard literary dialect, as had 
been hoped by these publications, differences of dialect 
seem to have become accentuated, and every writer 
appears to use his own dialect.” This candid admission 
will surely help towards a saner view of the possibilities 
of restoring the language to full use. The beginnings, 
such as elementary texts in national schools, are com- 
paratively easy, but when advanced education or 
general literature are reached, difficulties become quite 
insuperable. Without enormous subsidies the expense 
of reprinting and translation, for a comparatively small 
reading public, would be prohibitive, and in the case of 
technical books, by the time they were ready in Irish 
they would have begun to be obsolete. 


‘THE Free State Department of Education has 

decided to alter the method of recruiting candi- 
dates for the teachers’ training colleges. Hitherto 
scholarships have been awarded by 
competitive examinations entitling the 
holders to vacancies at the training 
colleges, at which the course lasts two years. Now, 
however, the State is to conduct entrance examinations 
to special preparatory colleges at which the selected 
candidates will be maintained, free of all expense, for a 
full secondary course of four years, at the conclusion of 
which they will be allotted almost all the vacancies at 
the training colleges for a further two years. This 
scheme is certain to incur the sharpest criticism. It will 
involve an enormously increased expenditure, apparently 
for the sole object of securing candidates for National 
School teacherships who shall be able to teach satis- 
factorily through the medium of Irish. It is thought 
that this will be ensured by the new four years’ course 
at the preparatory colleges, coupled with two years at 
the training colleges, and it certainly should be! But 
apart from the financial cost, the youth of the country 
will be committed to the charge of teachers who have been 
segregated and Gaelicized from their early years. If the 
Country really wants this, of course, it can have it, but 
what will become of the equality guaranteed under the 
Treaty of the English and Irish languages, if national 
‘school pupils in the future are compelled by the State to 
attend Irish-speaking schools ? 


Primary School 
Teachers. 


T new regulations for the bursary examination of 
Edinburgh University have provoked considerable 
comment on the part of secondary school teachers in 
Scotland, and once they come into 


Ere ated f operation are likely to provoke more. 
CE dinburoh ` The plain intention of the professors 
University: responsible for framing these regula- 


tions is to force the secondary schools 
which send students to the University to a greater 
intensity of specialization than is necessary under present 
conditions. At present candidates make a choice of 
four subjects. Once the transition time provided for 
by the regulations issued for the years 1931-1933 is past, 
all students will be required to take three subjects, with 
additional higher papers on one of the three. The 
subjects from which choice has to be made are eleven : 
English, seven languages, history, mathematics, natural 
science. Two of the lot must be taken from four alter- 
natives: Latin, Greek, mathematics, one of the four 
‘continental languages. 


pre . E.T. WHITTAKER, who is generally believed 
to have a large measure of responsibility for the 
change, indicates what he believes will be the effect in 
The Effects of 22 article contributed to the Scottish 
the Change : Educational Journal. ‘‘ By working for 
the additional paper in his chosen 
subject, he (the student) will be able not only to secure 
a good start in his honours school as a well-prepared 
student, but may even be able to pass over the first- 
year class and begin his university career in the classes 
normally taken by second-year men. In fact, it is 
possible that the tendency of the new regulations will be 
to keep the best boys longer at school, but to make up 
for it by shortening their university honours course from 
four years to three. I imagine that such a tendency would 
be welcomed by schoolmasters, since it keeps more big 
boys for the Rugger fifteen, and also by parents, since 
it diminishes the total cost of education (if we may assume 
that a year at school costs less than a year at the 
university).”’ 


Dares from any matters of detail, the change calls 

for comment on two fundamental grounds. The 
first is that it is intolerable that a university body 
without making any attempt to get 
the consent of the teachers whom it 
affects to their scheme, knowing indeed 
that a very considerable body of opinion among teachers 
is adverse to it, should abuse its powers by thrusting 
it upon the schools ex cathedra. Sooner or later such 
behaviour will bring a limitation of the powers of the 
universities in the interest of proper national organiza- 
tion of education. The second is that the changes which 
Edinburgh University is trying to bring about in 
secondary education in this fashion are commonly 
regarded as following English precedents in the direction 
of specialization, which a good many Scottish teachers 
believe to be contrary to their own ideal of a good all- 
round education in the adolescent years. There is 
already a feeling abroad that the development of the 
honours courses in Scottish universities under the 
stimulus of the special salaries paid to secondary teachers 
has sacrificed breadth of knowledge and vision to the 
mastery of one or two subjects. If the process is begun 
early in the secondary school, as is required by this 
scheme, the evil will be greatly magnified. Scholarship 
is good, but the humanity that comes from range of 
interest must not be forgotten in pursuit of it. 


Universities and 
Schools. 


“LHe education committees of the county councils, 
which took over the functions of the education 
authorities in May, seem, so far as reports go, to have 

made a promising start. The new 


The New = personnel probably does not differ 
Pe cee lea greatly in character from the old, 
Scotland. except in there being fewer ministers 


and priests, but the fact that it is new 
has had the effect of allowing old problems like appoint- 
ments and promotions to be viewed freshly. Teachers 
seem generally to expect a more generous view of educa- 
tional needs to be taken, but have had some shocks in 
counties like Dumfries and Perth, with a large rural 
interest which inclines to the view that teachers are too 
well paid. The cloud on the horizon is the possibility 
of financial difficulties for the county councils in conse- 
quence of de-rating. If, as appears commonly to be 
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anticipated, the diminished valuation for rating purposes 
makes money harder to get for local government in 
general, educational expenditure will be arrested and 
progress made more difficult. 


HAT the Conference on Electoral Reform should have 
broken down will cause no surprise, so bristling 
with difficulties are such questions as proportional 
Electoral representation, the alternative vote, 
Reform. and the “list” system of voting as 
practised in some Continental countries. 
Of these alternative systems, the Conference shewed some 
preference for the alternative vote, but the Labour 
section as a whole would not support this system fer se. 
Some of that section, however, would accept the alter- 
native vote if other reforms were adopted at the same 
time. A formidable list of these ‘‘ other reforms ” is 
given in the report, including the abolition of all plural 
voting and the repeal of the business premises qualifica- 
tion and of the university qualification for the franchise. 
This appears to be the only reference to university 
representation in the report. We may assume, therefore, 
that university representation, so often denounced, most 
recently by Mr. Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is not at present in jeopardy. For this relief, we must 
probably thank Lord Hugh Cecil, a member of the 
conference, a well-known supporter of university repre- 
sentation, and certainly one of the most disinterested and 
distinguished university members in Parliament. 


HE KING OF SPAIN has chosen as a memorial 
of his fifty years reign the creation of a great 
University City near Madrid, still the spiritual capital 
of a great empire. Cuba, Chile, Peru, 
Argentina, Uruguay, whose culture is 
based on Spain, have shown an eager 
desire to co-operate, says the Madrid correspondent of 
The Times, in an interesting article describing the 
scheme. The cost may amount to £14,000,000, and 
some of the money is to be raised by an annual lottery. 
This may shock the Englishman, but he may be reminded 
that funds were obtained in this way for the British 
Museum on its establishment. There are to be five 
zones in the new University—philosophy, science, 
letters and law; medicine; fine arts; international 
hostels; and sport. The stadium is to seat 60,000 
spectators, King Alfonso’s great scheme, the writer of 
the article says, “ will give new light and open air to 
Spanish scholarship which has long been stifled in the 
musty labyrinths of the old schools.” 


University City 
of Spain. 


HE Assistant Masters’ Association performed another 
“stroke of faithful work ” in presenting evidence 

to the Civil Service Commission on the question of 
entrance to the Service as affecting 
secondary schools. Experience of the 
examinations in recent years, the 
Association admits, has provided little cause for criticism. 
But the suggestion that the Junior Executive Class, 
recruited at 18, should be replaced by a Senior Clerical 
Class, recruited by promotion from the Clerical Class 
admitted at 16-17 is strongly condemned. Great value 
is attached by the Association to the secondary school 
training from 16 to 18, which, it is urged, differs in charac- 
ter from pre-sixteen education, aiming at independent 
judgment and the exercise of responsibility. These are 
surely qualifications which we should wish to see 


Entrance to 
Civil Service. 


possessed by members of the Civil Service. The “ hum- 
drum ” style has had a big innings, and is not suitable 
to modern conditions. 


ISHOP WELLDON has contributed to The Times 
a letter on the decline of Sunday schools. The 
Wesleyans report a decrease of 18,172 scholars out of 
750,000 in a year. Robert Raikes was 
a noble benefactor, but conditions were 
different when he established the first 
Sunday schools, the schools being used largely for 
secular education, at that time not otherwise provided. 
Indeed, nearly a century elapsed before, in 1870, the 
problem of public education was seriously tackled by 
Parliament. The Bishop concludes that religious educa- 
tion must be given in the provided schools. No other 
educational system will ensure the universality of religion 
as a decisive element of the national character. “‘ The 
task,” he says, “is too great to be undertaken by 
voluntary agencies.” 


Sunday 
Schools. 


Te question of the young headmaster is discussed 

in the correspondence columns of The A.M.A., the 
journal of the Assistant Masters’ Association, with some 
heat and acrimony, due possibly to the 
personal experiences of the writers of 
the letters. Ifso, we tender the writers 
our sympathy, for nothing is more exasperating to those 
who have borne the heat and burden of the day than to 
see youth and inexperience preferred. Into this troublous 
sea we may be allowed to throw a few platitudes. First, 
all teachers should keep young. It is the look of tiredness 
rather than of age which militates against some of the 
older candidates for headmasterships, and—may we 
add—headmistress-ships. With a fully developed pro- 
fessional spirit, the time may come when the headmaster 
will be a staff officer discharging special duties in relation 
to the school, duties demanding certain qualities of 
character which are not so rare as those possessed by an 
inspiring teacher. 


Young 
Headmasters. 


| eS spiritual affiliation of Canada to the Mother 

Country is more difficult to fix than in the case 
of countries much more remote, such as New Zealand. 
American influences are especially 
strong in the Western universities, and 
the new type of civilization in course 
of evolution in the United States may easily cross the 
unprotected border. Such incidents as the appointment 
of Mr. Hamilton Fyfe as head of Queen’s University 
are welcome evidence that old traditions, Scottish rather 
than English in this instance, are still powerful. By the 
same token, the desire of Canadian universities to receive 
a quota of British students with the assurance of a warm 
welcome is a gesture which our public schools will not 
fail to appreciate. The party of English headmasters 
which recently visited Canada has brought back evidence 
that the educational and economic interests of the new 
“ Canada Scholars ” will be fully safeguarded. 


Spiritual 
Affiliation 


The Board of Education Library will be closed until Saturday, 
September 20, during redecoration. 

* * * 

THE SIXTH ANNUAL NORMAN LOCKYER LECTURE of the British 
Science Guild will be given by Prof. Sir William Pope, K.B.E., 
F.R.S., on Thursday, November 13, 1930, at 4.30 p.m., in the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, London (by permission of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company). 
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CHAMBERS’S STEPPING-STONES TO ENGLISH 


By ARTHUR STAMP. Entirely new Series. Fully illustrated with 
appropriate pictures in colour and in black and white. 
JUNIOR COURSE 


Book I. For Children aged 8 to 9. 10d. 
Book II. For Children aged 9 to 10. 10d. 
Book III, For Children aged 10 to 11. 10d. 


SOME BRITISH WILD ANIMALS 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 
Book 


I. The Hare—The Rabbit—The Squirrel. Cloth, 9d. 

Book II. The Otter—The Badger—The Hedgehog. Cloth, 9d. 
Book III. The Fox—The Rat—The Water Rat. Cloth, 9d. 
Book IV. The Weasel and the Stoat—The Pine-Martin—The 
Pole Cat—The Wild Cat. Cloth, 9d. 


A fascinating serics of Additional Readers for the Upper Class. 


CHAMBERS’S STEPPING-STONES TO LITERATURE 


Edited by a former Inspector of Schools. Charmingly illustrated in 
colour and in black and white. 
k 


I. Stories from Near and Far. 1s. 6d. 
Book II. Stories from Many Lands. ; 1s. a 
Book III. A Magic World. 2s. Od. 
Book IV. Treasures New and Old. 2s. 6d. 
Book V. In Gardens Fair. 2s. 6d. 
Book VI. In Pastures Green. 2s. 9d. 


CHAMBERS’S GARLAND OF ENGLISH VERSE 2s. 


The collection is notatle for the wealth of its examples from modern 
pocts, including Rupert Brooke, John Davidson, John Drinkwater, 
John Masefield, Sir Henry J. Newbclt, Alfred Noyes, R. L. Stevenson, 
&c. 


ENGLISH ROMANTIC POEMS 248 pages. 28. 6d. 
By H. A. TREBLE, M.A. With Introduction ard Notes. 
Also issued separately : 


ARNOLD.—Bualder Dead and The Forsaken Merman. Bd. 
COLERIDGE’S Romantic Poems. 5d. 
MORRIS (WM.).—The Death of Jason. 5d. 
ROSSETTI (CHRISTINA).—Romantic Poems. Bd. 
TENNYSON.—The Holy Graile and Morte d’ Arthur. 5d. 


THE STORY OF BEOWULF AND GRENDEL 
Retold in Modern En HN Prose by R. A. SPENCER, M.A. TORI 
with Introduction an 8d. 


THE SONG OF ROLAND 


Retold in English Prose by R. A. SPENCER, M.A. (Lond.). Is. 
SELECTED POEMS. By ROBERT BROWNING. Is. 
SELECTIONS FROM HAKLUYT 

Rendered into Modern English by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND’S RISE AND PROGRESS 
Revised in the light of Modern Research 


(Prehistoric Times to the Present Day.) By W. GLOVER. 3s. 
BUSINESS PROCEDURE for Day and Evening Classes 
By D. MACARA, B.Com. 2s. 6d. 


Besides affording a practical training in Office Procedure, this work 
covers the Syllabuses of the more important examining bodies. 


ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING for Day and Evening 


Classes. By D. MACARA, B.Com. 1s. 6d. 
It covers all the ground necessary for the Elementary Examinations of 
the more important examining bodies. 


INTERMEDIATE BOOK-KEEPING for Day and Evening 


Classes. By D. MACARA, B.Com. 2s. 6d. 
Covers the work of the following courses: Intermediate Course, Royal 
Society of Arts; Junior Course, London Chamber of Commerce; 
Senior Course S2 o the Union of Educational Institutions ; Second 
Year’s Course, Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes ; Senior 
Course, College of Preceptors. 


INTRODUCTORY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 
The first half of this Introductory Text-Book deals with general prin- 
ciples; the second half with the chief commercial aspects of the 
various countries of the world. 


A REGIONAL SURVEY OF THE WORLD 
By T. S. MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., and J. ree BIRRELL, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.G.S. 592 pages, 5s. 
Ilustrated with authoritative coloured and uncoloured maps. 
Part I. The British Isles and Europe. 256 pages, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Lands Outside Europe. 336 pages, 3s. 6d. 


THE CITIZEN: A Simple Account of How we Manage our 
National and Local Affairs. 
By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Ph.D. 3s. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
FROM THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Pt.D. 2s. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 


38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1, and EDINBURGH 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE LITTLE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 
By G. Ostler. 626 pages. 18. 6d. 


With appendixes on abbreviations and their meanings, 
proper names of dificult pronunciation, comparative 
values of English and foreign weights and measures, 
money, &c. Superior edition, 25. net. ; on India paper, 
from 25. 6d. net. 


FROM GOLDSMITH TO 
LANDOR 


A Book of Essays and Conversations. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by V. H. Collins. 2s. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROME 
By H. A. Treble and K. M. King. 2s. 6d. 


The book is an attempt to outline the multifarious 
activities of the Romans, whom beginners in Latin are 
only too often led to think of merely as a fighting race. 
The illustrations, many of which appear here for the 
first time in a school text-book, are not a mere sup- 
plement to the text—they are often the basis of the text 
itself. 


THE PACIFIC BASIN 


By G. L. Wood. With 180 maps and illustrations. 
10S. net. 


A review of the geographical and human characteristics 
of the area as a whole. The author sketches the geo- 
graphical background upon which the racial, economic, 
and other problems of the Pacific countries may be seen 
in perspective ; and describes each Pacific community and 
the climate and resources of its environment. 


ELEMENTARY HEAT 
By W. F. F. Shearcroft. 3s. 6d. 


This course begins with a rapid preliminary survey for 
Junior forms, designed to awaken interest in the subject. 
Part II fills in the details, finally reaching Matricu- 
lation standard. Experiments are not given as a series 
of instructions, details of practical work being left to the 
discretion of the teacher. Many Exercises (with de- 
tachable answers) and necessary Tables are provided. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
London, E.C. 4 
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Reviews 


THE GREAT DOMINION 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Edited by 
Prof. J. H. Rose, Prof. A. P. NewrTon, and E. A. 
BENIANS. Vol. VI. Canada and Newfoundland. (35s. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Those who wish to know what is meant by that ambigu- 
ous and controversial term ‘‘ dominion status ” could not 
do better than study the magnificent and encyclopedic 
volume of the ‘‘Cambridge History of the British Empire ” 
which has just been issued. For it treats primarily of 
Canada, and the constitutional history of Canada pro- 
vides the model to which, with variations due to circum- 
stances, all the other Dominions have conformed. 

It has been said with insight and truth that the fifty- 
seven members which constitute the British Empire can be 
grouped into categories that represent the five stages of 
progress towards federal self-government. Not only did 
Canada traverse these five stages first in order of time, 
but she displayed the transition from each one to the next 
with unusual distinctness and precision. Originally a 
French colony, when captured by the British she was 
administered for fourteen years under military rule (1760- 
1774). The Quebec Act of 1774 converted her into a Crown 
Colony, and so satisfied was she by the new form of govern- 
ment that she resisted all the attempts of the revolted 
American Colonies to lure her into treason. In 1791 the 
growth of the new provinces of Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick necessitated a change of administration, which change 
was effected by Pitt’s Canada Act of that year. This Act 
separated the old French province of Quebec from the new 
English provinces, and granted to each of the two what 
are called ‘‘ representative institutions.” This system of 
administrative dualism lasted for nearly half a century 
(1791-1840), and then, as a result of complicated troubles, 
and on the recommendation of the famous Report of Lord 
Durham, Canada was reunited and was endowed with 
“ responsible government,” 
responsible to its own legislative assembly. Only one 
further step remained to be taken, and this was effected by 
the Federation Act of 1867. 

Such is the outline of the profoundly interesting and 
significant story told with unprecedented fullness and 
unsurpassed authority by the thirty-six (twenty-eight 
Canadian and eight British) contributors to this important 
volume. Space fails us to tell in detail the topics treated 
by each of the noble band of writers ; but perhaps we may 
indicate as of special interest to English readers Dr. Holland 
Rose’s story of the eighteenth-century struggle between 
the French and English settlers in North America ; Prof. 
J. L. Morison’s account of the Durham Report and the 
system of government set up in accordance with its recom- 
mendations ; and Mr. C. R. Fay’s analysis of the recent 
economic development of Canada. To the separate history 
of Newfoundland three chapters are assigned. 

The bibliographies, exceptionally fine and valuable, 
occupy no fewer than seventy-two pages. 


ART IN EUROPE 


A Miniature Historv of European Art. By R.H. WILENSKI. 
(4s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The opening passage of the preface of this book strikes 
the provocative note which, despite the claim of the 
author to have avoided recording his personal taste, is, we 
venture to think, the keynote of the book. And why not ? 
A work which achieved the object of dispassionately 
relating the history of art, or for that matter the history 
of any of the activities of mankind, would be of little 
interest or value. We certainly cannot agree that no 
bias is shown in such phrases as “the concoctions of 
Turner,” or that the use of the words “‘ globe-trotter ” in con- 
nexion with this artist is free from censorious implication. 


that is with an executive. 


Considered as a “‘ potted art history,” written to satisfy 
the curiosity of the man of average intelligence and 
education to discover the raison d'étre of the various forms 
of art, the book is somewhat too concentrated to be lucid. 
Passages which are full of meaning and suggestiveness to 
the expert will scarcely convey the intended information 
to the layman. Like most of the critics who attempt to 
explain the modern movement in art, Mr. Wilenski uses 
expressions which leave the ordinary man as bewildered 
as do the works for which they are an apologia. 

We are told that at the present time the artist is in 
the position of the research scientist, that his work is part 
of the intellectual activity of the age and a symbol of its 
pattern! When was this not the case? And again, 
“ The modern movement in art starts with the assumpticn 
that painting and sculpture are fundamentally activities 
of the same kind as architecture,” whereas the truth is 
that, although of course there are certain broad prn- 
ciples which are common to all the visual arts, they are 
in other respects fundamentally different from archi- 
tecture, in that both painting and sculpture have reference 
to reccgnizable representations of visible objects. The 
profound doctrine that architecture is the mother of the 
arts, a truth which has inspired and conditioned the works 
of every great artist from Egyptian times onwards, is 
advanced as a new discovery, and a slogan for those 
strangely perverted productions of painting and sculpture 
in which human beings are made to look like skyscrapers. 
Let us by all means have the “‘ pattern of our age,” but 
do not ask us to believe that the first shell in 1914 blew, 
not only nineteenth-century romantic individualism to 
blazes, but also the faces of young women in mantillas 
into a semblance of steel and concrete. There is small 
room for the name of Pablo Picasso in a potted art history. 


SCIENCE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Science in Soviet Russia. By J. G. CROWTHER. (7s. 6d. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 


Whatever we may think of the present régime in Russia, 
one thing at least is certain—that we cannot afford to 
ignore the largest country in Europe. Unfortunately, 
much of the information that reaches us concerning the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is tainted at the source, 
or coloured for purposes of political propaganda, so that it 
is very difficult to arrive at the truth. Even with an 
impartial and perfectly unbiased observer we cannot always 
feel sure of our ground, since the art of window-dressing 
has skilful exponents in Moscow and Leningrad. However, 
Mr. J. G. Crowther, well known as the scientific corres- 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian, is not likely to have 
been hoodwinked, for his shrewd observation was directed 


_ to a department of intellectual activity that does not lend 


itself easily to camouflage, namely the state and progress 
of scientific teaching and research. It is true that he spent 
only a month in the country, but it is possible to see a 
great deal in twenty-eight days; and Mr. Crowther made 
the best use of his time. 

The central fact that emerges from Mr. Crowther’s book 
is that scientific work in Soviet Russia is subject to social 
planning, and this because all endowments for research 
come ultimately from the State. A great advantage ot 
such a scheme is that overlapping can be reduced, and 
there is no waste of ability on parallel lines of research. 
Too much should, however, not be ascribed to this kind 
of centralization, for the history of science is rich in examples 
of great discoveries rendered possible only by the fact 
that several men were working independently at the same 
problem. Up to the present, bureaucratic control seems 
to have reacted favourably upon scientific work in Russia, 
and Mr. Crowther thinks that the endowments for research 

(Continued on page 696) 
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stock, added to the exceptional facilities the 
E.S.A. has for collecting books, cuts out the 
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way at the beginning of Term when 


8. 
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there are larger in relation to the superfluous wealth than 
in any other country. Moreover, the Soviet does not 
demand results of immediate practical application, but is 
willing to encourage researches that may bear little or no 
fruit as far as can be foretold at the moment. 

Scientists appear to be among the best-paid workers in 
the country, but whether they get much satisfaction from 
their salaries depends on how far they can bring themselves 
into harmony with the existing social order and ideals. 
The guarded remarks that Mr. Crowther makes on social 


affairs lead us to suspect that this harmony may sometimes 
be difficult to achieve. 


The major portion of the book is occupied by descriptions 
of the work carried on in various universities and research 
institutions, of which there are quite a large number. 
Many of them are performing extremely sound investiga- 
tions, and the output is likely to increase rapidly. 
Mr. Crowther envisages the possibility of Soviet Russia 
becoming the most powerful nation in the world in twenty 
years’ time, and though we hope and believe that this is 
merely a pardonable efflorescence of the tcurist’s enthusiasm, 
we should feel more easy in our mind if the material, not 
to say spiritual, value of science were better realized by 
those whom we elect to govern the British Empire. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Modern English Teaching : a Survey of English Work in Primary, 
Senior, and Central Schools. By E. F. Davipson. (38. 6d. 
Collins.) 

A thoroughly sound and practical book on the teaching of 

English. Mr. Davidson has had a long and wide experience both 

as teacher and as inspector of schools, and he has the further 

advantages of scholarship and a love of literature. He has studied 
both the “ Teaching of English ” report and the departmental 

“ Suggestions,” but he has his own point of view, and lays 

special emphasis on aiming at accurate comprehension of what 

is read or heard. He thinks that this aim has been undervalued 
of late in comparison.with self-expression. 


Cumberland in Prose and Verse. An Anthology by W. and CLARE 
JERROLD. Lancashire in Prose and Verse. An Anthology 
by R. H. Case. Middlesex in Prose and Verse. An Anthology 
by T. M. Pope. School Editions. (2s. 6d. net each. Mathews 
& Marrot.) 

This second triad of county anthologies maintains the quality 
of the first. Regional anthologies are too often the work of 
compilers whose literary knowledge and taste are less evident 
than their local enthusiasm. So far in this series the literary 
level is remarkably good, and to study any one of the volumes 
is to gain an increased appreciation of the wealth of English 
literature. Every school should have at least the anthology 
of its own county in its library. 


Little Brother Goes Soldieving. By R. H. KIERNAN. (4s. 6d. net. 
Constable.) 

This little book has several distinctive features which make it 
a valuable addition to the considerable volume of literature 
which now exists upon the war. Its viewpoint is that of a boy 
not yet eighteen who joined as a private in October, 1917, and 
it describes in diary form the young soldier’s experiences following 
the great retreat of March 21, 1918, from the Somme. During 
those latter months of the war the course of events was swift, 
and consequently, although the author was in France only from 
March to September, 1918, he yet saw more than many who had 
served for much longer periods. Although written with great 
restraint, with a minimum of elaboration, and leaving much to 
the imagination, the incidents related and the scenes described 
rise vividly before us. It is the story of a young man’s reaction 
to the horrors of warfare, his growing sense of disillusionment, 
his fear of death because he had not yet experienced life, and, 
above all, his fear of complete obliteration. 


The Threshold of English Prose. Selected and Edited by H. A. 
TREBLE. (2s. gd. Cambridge University Press.) 

A varied and interesting “reader ’’—biography, history, 
letters, travel, the essay, oratory—intended for the fourth- 
form stage, and with brief introductions designed to stimulate 
an interest in literature. 


From David Copperfield to David Blaize: Ten Famous Authors 
look at the World from the Window of Childhood. CHARLES 
DICKENS, LEwis CARROLL, W. M. THACKERAY, A. A. MILNE, 
H. G. WELLS, KENNETH GRAHAME, HuGH WALPOLE, IAN 
Hay, JOHN MASEFIELD, E. F. BENSON. (2s. University 
of London Press.) 

From Goldsmith to Landor : Essays and Conversations. Selected and 
Edited by V. H. CoLLINs. (2s. Oxford University Press.) 

Show Me Death! By W.R. DENT. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Tales of Mystery. Edited by R. Macintyre. (28. Harrap.) 


Flip the Jester. By AGNES FROME. The Redtails. By E. Critcu- 
Low. (1s. each. Oxford University Press.) 

Selections from English Prose. . Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. 
(2s. Harrap.) 

The Englishman and His Books: In the Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Amy Cruse. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Ten Modern Essays. Collected by J. C. DENT. (zs. Heinemann} 

Spelling and Word-Making for Juniors. (Paper, 8d. Limp 
Cloth, 1s.) Spelling and Word-Making for Seniors. (Paper, 
rod. Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. By H. E. Howarp. (Oxiord 
University Press.) 

Kidnapped. Treasure Island. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Wrappers, 6d. each. Double Brodine Cloth, 
Brodie.) 

Tales of the Sea. By A. Conan Doyte, C. Kincscey, E. A. Poe, 
H. MELVILLE, Rear-Admiral G. CAMPBELL, D. W. Boxe, 
P. Vaux, L. Becke, “ TAFFRAIL.”” (2s. University of 
London Press.) 

A Shorter Lamb : Chosen Essays and Letters. Edited by E. E. 
REYNOLDS. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 


(Manilla 
trod. each. 


Marlowe. Edward the Second. Edited by E. E. REYNOLDS. 
(zs. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Old Plays for Modern Players. Selected and Modernized by 
W. D. Parry. (2s. Arnold.) 

Idylls of the King. In Twelve Books. By ALFRED Lord TENxy- 
son. With a Preface, Introduction and Notes by J. H. 
Fow.er. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The Life and Death of King Arthur: A Play in IV Scenes, the 
first III Adapted from the Morte d'Arthur, the last from 
Tennyson's ' Idylls of the King.” By F. H. Jones. (6d. 
Macmillan.) 

The King’s Highway : A Morality Play. By F. H. Jones. (6d. 
Macmillan.) . 

A Selection of Narrative Verse. Compiled by C. J. Power. (2s. 
Rivingtons.) 

An Hour of American Poetry. By C. E. Russerv. (4s. 6d. net. 
Lippincott.) 


An Hour of American Drama. By B. H. CLARK. (4s. 6d. net. 
Lippincott.) 
The Road of Poplars. By V. Sytvatne. Chances. By W. 


Linpsay. An Evening on Dartmoor. By N. Munro. (2s. 6d. 
net. Deane: The Year Book Press.) 
Village Drama Society Plays. 1. Where There's a Will, There's 
a Way. By M. G. METCALFE. 2. The Tale of a Royal Vest: 
A Burlesque Mime. By F. ROSKRUGE. 3. Buying Biddy : 
A Comedy in One Act. By A. BARTLE. 4. Netghbourly Lore : 
A Comedy in One Act. By F. A. CARTER. 5. Cousin Sarah's 
Quilt: A Play in One Act. By FLorENcE Bone. 6. Good 
Biders : A Play in One Act. By M. P. Woop. 7. The Kings 
Gift: A Play in One Act. By FRANCES BERRILL. (Is. net 
each.) 8. At the Gate: A Sketch in One Scene. (gd. net. 
Deane: The Year Book Press.) l 
Representative English Poems: For Use in Senior Classes of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. Selected by A. J. Coomses. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Nursery Rhymes and Stories. By JENNEY DEAN. (1s. Pitman.) 
The Life of Marlowe and the Tragedy of Dido, Queen of Carthage. 
By Prof. C. F. T. Brooks. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
(Continued on page 698) 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


TELEGRAMS: “ASSOCIA, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1710. 


FOR 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Associated Board: 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


CENTRAL OFFICE : 
14415 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON 


CoLONEL RAYMOND W. FFENNELL, F.R.C.M., Chairman. _ 
JOHN B. MCEWEN, M.A., Gasoow, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., Principal of The R.A.M. f 
SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, K.C.V.O., M.A., CANTAB., Mus.Doc., OXON. ET CANTAB., D.Litt., HON. R.A.M., PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, [irector 


PERCY C. BUCK, M.A., Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.M., PROFESSOR 


OF MUSIC, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
H. C. COLLES, M.A., Mus.Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.M. 
GEORGE DYSON, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.M. 
STEWART MACPHERSON, F.R.A.M. 


ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 


STANLEY MARCHANT, Mus.Doc., OXON., F.R.A.M. 


[of The R.C.M. 


H. W. RICHARDS, Mus.Doc., DUNELM, Hon. R.A.M. 


S. P. WADDINGTON, F.R.C.M. 


Secretary: JAMES MUIR. 


SGankers: BANK OF ENGLAND, WESTERN BRANCH, BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W.1 


wW. TARO M.V.O., Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.M., 
F.R.C.O. 

A. Percy ALDERSON, Mus.Doc., Dunelm. 

A. ALEXANDER. 

Basi, C. ALLCHIN, M.A., Oxon, F.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 

Hvuco ANSON, M.A., Mus.Bac. 

EDGAR BAINTON. 

E. C. Barrstrow, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 

J. Percy BAKER, Mus.Bac., Dunelm, F.R.A.M. 

G. THALREN BALL, F.R.C.O. 

J. Hurst BANNISTER. 

MARMADUKE BARTON, F.R.C.M. 

R. O. Beacucrort, M.A., Oxon., Mus.Doc. ij 

HENRY BEAUCHAMP. [ 

ARTHUR BENJAMIN. [ .O 

GEO. J. BENNETT, Mus.Doc., Cantab., F.R.A.M., 

R. STERNDALE BENNETT, T.D., M.A., Cantab. 

ARTHUR C. BENT. 

Victor Boots, F.R.A.M. 

EDWIN YORK BOWEN, F.R.A.M. 

GORDON BRYAN. 

Percy C. Buck, M.A., Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.M., 

ADAM CARSE, F.R.A.M. [F.R.C.O. 


FREDERIC CLIFFE, F.R.C.M. 

E. T. Coox, Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
GREVILLE COOKE, M.A., Mus.Bac., F.R.A.M. 
WADDINGTON COOKE. 

AMBROSE COVIELLO, F.R.A.M. 

HAROLD CRAXTON. 

G. D. CUNNINGHAM, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 
BENJAMIN J. DALE, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 
HAROLD E. DARKE, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F. 
MAURICE D’OrsLy, F.R.A.M. 


J. St. O. DYKES. 

GEoRrGE Dyson, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.M., 
F.R.C.O. 

R. A. EBpon, Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

HENRY J. EDWARDS, Mus.Doc., Oxon. 

Roy ELLETT. 

W. G. EVELEIGH, Mus.Doc., Oxon, F.R.C.O. 

T. P. FELDEN, M.A., Mus.Bac., Oxon. 

WALTER ForD, B.A., Cantab. 

D. G. A. Fox, M.A., Oxon., Mus.Bac., Oxon. 


The Associated Board helds Examinatiens of graduated difficulty throughout 


Eraminers to the Board: 


HERBERT FRYER, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 

ALBERT GARCIA. 

NICHOLAS C. GATTY, B.A., Cantab., Mus.Doc., Cantab. 

C. ARMSTRONG GIBBS, B.A., Mus.Bac., Cantab. 

ARNOLD W. GOLDSBROUGH, F.R.C.O. 

LEON J. GOOSSENS. 

Eric GRANT, Mus.Bac., Lond. 

ARTHUR J. GREENISH, Mus.Doc., Cantab., F.R.A.M., 

HOWARD HADLEY. [F.R.C.O. 

PATRICK HADLEY, M.A., Mus.Bac., Cantah. 

W. H. HARRIS, M.A., Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C 

J. W. G. HaTuAwaY, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O. 

WELTON HICEIN, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 

ARTHUR HINTON, F.R.A.M. 

ALFRED HOBDAY. 

HERBERT HOWELLS. 

FRANK IDLE, F.R.A.M. 

HAYDN INWARDS. 

JOHN IRELAND, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.M. 

GORDON JACOB. 

Ivor JAMES, F.R.C.M. 

BASIL JOHNSON, B.A., Oxon., Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O. 

FREDERICK KEEL, F.R.A.M. 

FREDERIC KING. 

HERBERT H. KINSEY. 

W. J. Kreps, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 

C. H. Krrson, M.A., Cantab., Mus.Doc., Oxon., 
F.R.C.O., F.R.C.M., Professor of Music, Univer- 
sity of Dublin. 

T. B. Knott, F.R.A.M. 

HERBERT LAKE, F.R.A.M. 

V. LANGRISH, F.R.A.M. 

E. MARKHAM LEE, M.A., Mus. Doc. 

HENRY G. LEY, M.A., Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C. 

JAMES T. LOCKYER. [F.R.C 

C. THORNTON LOFTHOUSE. 

STEWART MACPHERSON F.R.A.M. 

STANLEY MARCHANT, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.A.M., 

THOMAS MEUX. [F.R.C.O. 

HENRY H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus.Doc., Dublin, 

EDWARD MITCHELL. /Mus.Bac., Cantab., F.R.C.O. 

FREDERICK Moore, F.R.A.M. 

H. C. C. MOULE, M.A., Mus.Bac., Cantab. 

BRIAN NASR. 

NORMAN O’NEILL. 

B. PATTERSON PARKER, F.R.A.M. 

JOHN PAUER. 


MONTAGUE PHILLIPS, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 

MAX PIRANI. 

CLAUDE POLLARD, F.R.A.M. 

LLOYD POWELL. 

DAN PRICE, F.R.C.M. 

ALFRED QUAIFE. 

A. RAYMAR, M.A., Oxon. 

ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 

CHAS. REDDE, F.R.A.M. 

W. H. REED, M.V.O., F.R.A.M. 

H. W. RICHARDS, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O 

A. WESLEY ROBERTS. 

SYDNEY ROBJOHNS. 

CYRIL B. RoorHam, M.A., Mus.Doc., Cantab, 

HAROLD SAMUEL, F.R.C.M. 

MALCOLM SARGENT, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.M. 

F. A. SEWELL, F.R.C.O. 

CEDRIC SHARPE. 

FREDERICK G. SuIrNN, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.CO. 

H. ARNOLD SmiTH, Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.M. 
F.R.C.O. 

Sm ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Mus.Doc., Cantab. 

J. A. SOWERBUTTS, M.C., Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O, 

C. M. SPURLING. 

S. W. Spurr. 

REGINALD STEGGALL, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 

C. HYLTON STEWART, M.A., Mus.Bac., Cantab. 

HARRY STUBBS. 

STANLEY G. P. STUBBS, F.R.C.O. 

FELIX SWINSTEAD, FR.AM. . 

B. McCara SYMONS, A.R.A.M. 

B. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 

LAWRANCE TAYLOR. 

REGINALD S. THATCHER, O.B.E., M.C., MA., 

EGERTON TIDMARSH. [Mus.Doc., Oxon., F.R.C,C, 

WALTER S. VALE, F.R.A.M. 

8. P. WADDINGTON, F.R.C.M. 

PERCY WALLER. 

RICHARD H. WALTHEW. 

Guy WARRACK, B.A., Oxon. 

SEPTIMUS WSBBBE, F.R.A.M. 

Percy A. WHITEHEAD. 

W. E. WHITEHOUSE, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 

W. G. WHITTAKER, Mus.Doc., Dunelm, F.R.C.O. 

H. E. WILSON. 

CHARLES WOODHOTSE. 

RowsBY Woor, F.R.A.M. 


Ireland during three periods, viz. October-November, March-April, ard 


Great Britain and ireland, and in the Colenies, in both Theoretical and Practical 
Mesie, and in Elocution in Great Britain and ireland. 


The Examinations are as fellows: 


Local Centre Examinations (Intermediate, Advanced, and Final Grades) con- 
ducted by two Examiners. Written Examinations are held in March, June 
and November at all Centres in Great Britain and Ireland. Practical Examina- 
tions are held in March-April and November-December at all Centres. 

Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 
October 15, 1930. 

Full particulars of all T.C. Examinations will be found in Syllabus A, 
which will be sent on application to the Secretary. 


** School °° Examinations (Higher, Lower, Elementary, Primary, and Prelim- 
inary Divisions) conduct by one Examiner. Candidates for these 
Examinations may be entered either by Heads of Schools or by individual 
Teachers. In the latter case, neither the Teacher nor the Candidate need 
necessarily be connected with a School. 

The “School” Examinations are held throughout Great Britain and 


June-July. 
Entries for the October-November Examinations close Wednesdsy, 
October 8, 1930. 
Full particulars of all “ School ” Examinations will be found in Sylla bus 
B, which will be sent on application to the Secretary. 
Elocution Examinations will be held in each examination period; for 
par’culars see special Elocution Syllabus. 
The subjects for Examination are as follows: 


QRAMMAR OF MUSIC. VIOLA, WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, | VIOLONCELLO, PIANOFORTE 
HARMONY. DOUBLE BASS. ACCOMPANIMENT. 
PIANOFORTE. INSTRUMENTAL AND | CLASS SINGING. 
ORGAN. VOCAL ENSEMBLES. | SINGING. 

VIOLIN. HARP. ELOCUTION. 


The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions in Music, tenable for two cr 
three years at The R.A.M. or The R.C.M. These Exhibitions are limited to 
Candidates who fulfil certain conditions set forth in Syllabuses A and B. 


Syllabuses A and B, Ensemble and Elocution Syllabuses, for 1930 or for 1981, Entry Forms, Written Examination Papers set in previous 
years, and any further information can be obtained post free from the Secretary, 14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) a Ti Geography Room. By V.C. Spary. (6d. G. Philip 
on. l 
(2) The New Map Holder. (108. 6d. W. & A. K. Johnston.) 

(1) In many schools, both secondary and elementary, a special 
room is now set apart for the teaching of geography in order that 
the various branches of the subject may be effectively studied 
and correlated. In this pamphlet Mr. Spary describes his own 
well-equipped geography room at the William Ellis School. The 
information he gives as to furniture, equipment and accessories 
will be of great use to other teachers of geography. (2) In order 
to assist the teacher in exhibiting illustrations for the geography 
lesson, this well-made holder has been designed for cotton- 
mounted maps or diagrams ; the length of the holder is 48 in., 
but when folded for storage the length is 24 in. By means of 
two screws the map holder can be attached to the edge of the 
blackboard or easel; when not in use it can at once be removed 
and stored. For so useful a piece of apparatus the price is a 
very moderate one. 


North America. By R. Finch. (18s. 6d. Black.) 

“ North America ” is a small regional geography of 120 pages 
written by a well-known teacher of geography. The text contains 
reliable information, and is supplemented by a large number 
of exercises and questions. 


New Regional Map Books. By V. C. Spary. III. Africa and 
Europe. (1s. University of London Press.) 

Like the other Map Books in this series, No. III (Africa and 
Europe) contains numerous sketch maps with appropriate 
questions at the side of each by means of which individual 
work may be encouraged. 


Southern Italy and Sicily, with Excursions to Sardinia, Malta, 
Tripoli, and Corfu: Handbook for Travellers. By K. 
BAEDEKER. 17th Revised Edition. (16s. net. London: 
Allen & Unwin. Leipzig: Baedeker.) 

To the experienced traveller Baedeker’s guides are indis- 
pensable. The revised edition of Southern Italy contains the 
most up-to-date information, including notes on the main roads 


for the benefit of motorists. A new map of the east coast of 
Italy from Ancona to Pescara has been added, while the plans 
of many towns, such as Naples, Messina, and Syracuse, have 
been re-drawn. i 


A Study of the Oceans. By Prof. J. JOHNSTONE. Second Edition. 
(10s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

In many schools the geography scheme provides a carefully 
arranged course of study of the great land masses and of the 
natural regions of the world, but little attention is given to the 
oceans. This omission can be remedied by the inclusion of 
Prof. Johnstone’s excellent ‘‘ Study of the Oceans,” in which the 
various aspects of oceanographical knowledge are thoroughly 
investigated. After a general description of the oceans as 
regards geological history, classical geography, and maritime 
exploration, each ocean is then described in detail. 

A Geography of the Americas: a Text-Book of Matriculation 
Standard for Public and Secondary Schools By B. T. 
HERBERT. (3s. Heinemann.) 

A Textbook of Geography. By G. C. Fry. 
(6s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

A Regional Geography : For Higher Certificate and Intermediate 
Courses. By Dr. L. D. Stamp. Part I. The Americas. 
(3s. 6d.) Part III. Australia and New Zealand. (3s. Long- 
mans.) 

Real Life Geography. By Dr. L. D. Stamp. (18. 6d. Gill.) 

Seaways of the Empire : Notes on the Geography of Transport. 
By Prof. A. J. SARGENT. Second Edition, Revised and 
Entirely Reset. (6s. net. Black.) 

Umberto Nobile. With the “ Italia’’ to the North Pole. English 
Translation by F. FLEEtTwoop. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Living World Geographies. Book IV. The Americas. By 
J. T. MuLLey. (Paper, 1s. 6d. Cloth, 1s. 9d. Arnold.) 

The Pacific Basin. By Dr. G. L. Woop. (10s. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

The World-Wide Geographtes. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. Book IV. 
The World We Live In. (Limp Cloth, 2s. Cloth Boards, 
2s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 


Seventh Edition. 


HISTORY 


A History of India for High Schools. By E. MARSDEN and Sir 
H. SHARP. (48. Macmillan.) 


This small but original and authoritative history of India, 
although intended primarily for use in the schools of Bombay, 
will be equally valuable to students in Great Britain. In five 
sections it sketches the whole history of the peninsula, viz. 
(1) Ancient India; (2) The Muslims; (3) The Marathas; (4) 
The British ; (5) The Administration of India. The authors have 
made good use of such new sources of information as the 
“ Cambridge History of India.” Some remarkably interesting 
portraits illustrate the book. 


The French Revolution. A History by THomMas CARLYLE. 
Abridged and Edited by A. H. R. BALL. (3s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 


Although as a serious history of the French Revolution 
Carlyle’s famous rhapsody has been entirely superseded, it 
nevertheless remains as a magnificent monument of sonorous 
English prose, and as such it will continue to be read. But the 
fact that its interest nowadays is literary rather than scientific 
renders abridgment unnecessary and irrelevant. Since it is the 
style and not the content that counts, we want it all, and not 
one part more than another. Hence Mr. Ball would have been 
better advised if he had given us a complete edition with notes 
and introduction. For the prefatory remarks with which he 
presents this abridgment show that he has an intimate know- 
ledge of the revolutionary era, and that he is well acquainted 
with the defects of Carlyle. 


Scotland : The Ancient Kingdom. By D. A. MACKENZIE. 
net. Blackie.) 

Mr. Mackenzie is a well-known authority on early British 
civilization. He possesses an enviable faculty for collecting 
and analysing the researches of specialists and presenting the 
results of their labours in readable form to the general public. 
His “ Ancient Man in Britain’’ gave an admirable survey of 
palaeolithic and neolithic times. The volume before us restricts 
itself to Northern Britain, but it carries the story of this portion 
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of the island down to the death of the Maid of Norway in A.D. 
1290. This event marked the extinction of the ancient line of 
Celtic rulers, and inaugurated the period of the great Anglo- 
Scottish wars. Mr. Mackenzie treats first of the primitive in- 
habitants of Scotland ; next he describes the coming of the Celts 
and gives vivid pictures of their civilization. Finally he traces 
the effects upon Scotland of the Saxon, Danish, and Norman 
conquests of England. To those whose knowledge of our island 
story is limited to the outlines of the history of England this 
interesting volume will come as a salutory revelation, immensely 
enlarging their horizon. 


The Story of Man: An Historical Course for Junior Schools. 
Book 3. The World of the Middle Ages. By H. Cory. (2s. 
Harrap.) 

England in Tudor and Stuart Times (1485-1714). 
RAYNER. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Church, State, and Study : Essays. By Prof. E. BARKER. (tos. 6d. 
net. Methuen). 

An Elementary Textbook of the Laws of England. By His Honour 
Judge Ruecc. Second Edition, Revised. (7s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Cromwell and Communism: Socialism and Democracy in the 
Great English Revolution. By E. BERNSTEIN. Translated 
by H. J. STENNING. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

That Next War? By Major K. A. Bratt. Translated by E. 
CLASSEN. (1os. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Ancient History: From Earliest Times to a.D. 476. By Dr. 
M. W. KEaTINGE and D. G. PERRY. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

A Progressive History of Britain. By J. Lorp. Part I. Early 
Days to 1485. Part II. 1485-1714. (18. 9d. each.) Part III. 
1714-1928. (2s. Rivingtons.) 

Repetita: An Unwilling Restatement of Views on the Subject of 
the Roman Municipalities. By W. E. HEITLAND. (2s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Historical Atlas. By Prof. W. R. SHEPHERD. Seventh Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (22s. 6d. net. University of London 
Press.) (Continued on page 700) 


By R. M. 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


EVERYBODY IS ASKING FOR 


THE CLARENDON 
SONG BOOKS 


Edited by W. Gitiies WHITTAKER, 
HERBERT WISEMAN, 
and Jonn WISHART 


The six books of this series are now all pub- 
lished and have been adopted in Schools 
of all types throughout the country. 
Each book is slightly more advanced than 
its predecessor, and they contain Folk Songs, 
Classical and Modern Songs (unison and two- 
part), Rounds, &c. ‘The majority of the Songs 
can also be obtained as separate leaflets at 1}d. 
—2d.each. A list will be sent on application. 


PRICES : 
Piano Edition. Paper, 2s. 6d., or Linen lined, 3s. 


Words and Melody Edition (Staff). Paper, 6d. 
Linen lined, 8d. 


Sol-fa Edition. Paper,6d. Linen lined, 8d. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, W. 1 


| 


UP fiX 


| The Ideal Adhesive 


KEEP IT ON YOUR DESK! 


GRIP-FIX 


will give satisfaction that remains 
in the memory. Makes school work 
a delightful hobby ; has a hundred 
uses in the home; is indispensable 
in the office; is a saver of time, 
labour, and money in the factory. 


Packed in a dainty alu- 

minium pot with brush 

inside—always clean to 
handle. 


9d. 1/- 1/6 


Sold by all Stationers and 
Photographic Dealers. 


99 
Manufacturers : 


V. K. ROTARY CO. LTD., Grove Park, London, 


2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


880 Pages. 38th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

ers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
Questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 

Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 


Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 eopies 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O.4 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Thirteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS oontaining 1,300 
QUESTIO 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Publio 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Heine’s Prose. With Introduction and Notes by Prof. A. B. 
Faust. Revised Edition. (5s. Harrap.) 


For any student who needs a wide knowledge of Heine, so 
appreciated in France and England and even now in Germany 
itself, this book is the very thing. The Professor of German 
in Cornell University knows his subject thoroughly, and this 
edition is a revision of one published in America in 1899. His 
work contains an introduction of fifty pages dealing with Heine’s 
life and character, showing what he did and why his influence 
has been so great. There are then 230 pages of text taken, not 
only from the ever popular Reisebilder, but also from Die 
Romantische Schule and Lutezta and from his memoirs and 
letters. These are supplemented by full notes, a bibliography, 
and a vocabulary. A very satisfactory piece of work. 


A New French Reader : Based on the French Word Book and the 
Recommendations of the American and Canadian Committees 
on Modern Languages. By H. E. Forp and R. K. Hicks. 
(1s. 9d. Dent.) 


The American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages 
are seeking for a scientific method of teaching. They have 
compiled a list of 500 words that occur most frequently in 
French. This reader is based on this vocabulary, although the 
tales the compilers chose were found to contain many other 
words than the basic ones. Consequently they have had to add 
a vocabulary of 200 words which could not be omitted or 
replaced. Whether this system is better than taking an un- 
doctored text and making the pupils form their own vocabulary 
of unknown words in their own notebooks can only be discovered 
by long experiment. 


Avec Traduction 
(6s. 


Douze Sonnets et un Poème de Théo Varlet. 
et Reproductions d@’Autographes par M. Maclaren. 
Lille : Mercure de Flandre. London: Hachette.) 

French Anthology: Covering the Classical Period of French 
Literature from about 1636 to 1820. Edited by H. C. NÉEL. 
(38s. 6d. Harrap.) 


Einführung ins Deutsche. By S. W. WELLS. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A Second French Reader. By Dr. M. W. Murray and E. Casati. 
(3s. Rivingtons.) 

Cyrano de Bergerac: Heroic Comedy in Five Acts. By E. 
ROSTAND. Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary 
by N. S. Witson. (5s. Hachette.) 

Modern Language Teaching and Learning with Gramophone and 
Radio. By T. BEacnu. (3s. 6d. Heffer.) 

An Italian Phrase-Book. By A. Hoare. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Studies in Modern Language Teaching: Reports Prepared for 
the Modern Foreign Language Study and the Canadian Com- 
mittee on Modern Languages. By E. W. BAGSTER-COLLINs, 
O. H. WERNER, C. Woopy, F. S. BREED, H. E. Forp, 
B. Q. MORGAN, and Lyp1a M. OBERDECK, G. M. GILMAN, 
H. and G. Kurz, J. and M. Van Horne, J. B. THARP, 
G. A. RīcE, AUG. Dvorak. (78. 6d. New York : Macmillan.) 

Easy Modern Spanish Lyrics. Selected and Edited by Prof. 
M. A. DeEvitTis and DoroTHy TORREYSON. (38. 6d. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

Camino Adelante : Comedia en dos actos y en prosa. Por M.L. 
Rivas. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by Prof. N. FLATEN and Prof. A. TORRES-RIOSECO. (58. 6d. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Macmillan'’s School-Certificate and Matriculation French Course. 
Part I. By O. SIEPMANN. (28. 6d. Macmillan.) 

French Unseens in Prose and Verse. Selected and Arranged by 
C. E. STOCKTON. (2s. Bell.) 

La Civilisation Française. By Prof. H. MALLET. (6s. 6d. Bell.) 

The Student's Guide to Modern Languages : A Comparative Study 
of English, French, German, and Spanish. By P. G. WILSON. 


(5s. net. Pitman.) 
Easy French Tests and Elementary Examinations. By W. M. 
DANIELS. (8d. Harrap.) 
Advanced French Unseens. Chosen and Edited by K. C. Bruce. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 


Modern French Course. By Dr. M. Donno. (4s. 6d. Heath.) 


MUSIC 


Celebrated Musicians, Past and Present. 
(8s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

A handbook written “ particularly for those whose circum- 
stances . . . only allow them to hear the works of master 
musicians through the medium of a reproducing instrument.” 
It contains notices of 175 musicians, composers, and instru- 
mental executants. The value of including deceased executants 
who were not composers and who died “‘ unrecorded ’’ may be 
questioned. A notice of Toscanini would have been more useful 
than one of Manns. For the audience to whom it is addressed 
—an audience unlikely to consult a standard work of reference 
such as ‘‘ Grove ”°—the book will be useful for its biographies. 
As criticism it is negligible. The comments are naive, and 
misprints in the titles of compositions numerous. Elgar is 
credited with a work entitled “ Carillon, Polonia ” ; Holst with 
“ Edgar Heath”; Vaughan Williams with a non-existent 
Pathetic Symphony, and an operatic work, ‘‘ Hugh the Rover.” 


By H. WHELBOURN. 


The Listener's History of Music: a Book for any Concert-goer, 
Pianolist, Gramophonist ; Providing also a Course of Study 
for Adult Classes in the Appreciation of Music. By P. A. 
ScHOLES. With Incidental Notes by Sir W. H. Hapow, 
Sir R. R. Terry, Dr. E. WALKER, and E. Evans. In 
Three Volumes. Vol. II, The Romantic and Nationalist 
Schools of the Nineteenth Century. (6s. net. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

The romantic and imaginative side of music has always 
seemed to us to have had but scant and grudging recognition 
from those who practise and teach the art. Why? The terms 
“ absolute ’’ and “ programme ” music are very hard to define, 
especially the first. Dealing first with the romantic attitude 
towards music and drawing many analogies with the sister arts, 
the author brings all the leading romantic composers before us. 
If the history of music is to be read and properly understood by 
the ordinary listener, this is the series we would recommend, 
because these books, in the words of Kipling, do not “ lack the 
common touch.” Music is no longer the prerogative of the few 


who can afford to spend money on it. Wireless, gramophones. 
and mechanized music generally have revolutionized the art, 
and we have to accustom ourselves to the new musical outlook. 
The musician is revealed as literary man and painter; and 
programme music, romantic song, opera, down to and during 
the romantic period are dealt with, finishing up with the ro- 
mantics as Nationalists. The work thus gives all the information, 
with excellent musical examples, that the up-to-date listener 
requires. 
Practical Rhythmic Studies : for Kindergarten and Junior Schools. 
(Originally published in the ‘‘ Practical Infant Teacher.”) 
By KATHLEEN MORTIMER and GWYNNE Davies. (58. 
net. Pitman.) 
There is a lot of tuneful material “à la Dalcroze ” in this 
book. How well the youngsters are catered for in these days! 
One would like to ask why phrasing marks are almost entirely 
omitted. Such marks are of the greatest help to the pianist who 
is assisting the class, for the purpose of correct musical accen- 
tuation, and an understanding of the welding together of words 
and music. 


Music for Young Children. 
Scribner.) 
There is much useful information in this American production. 
The poor piano comes in for some undeserved strictures, I am 
sorry to say, ‘‘ but,” says Miss Patty Smith-Hill in the preface 
(by the way, she is Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University), ‘‘ bells and xylophones and water glasses, 
drums, rattles, tambourines, and many other primitive modes 
of musical play are highly desirable.’’ One can only feel on 
reading this, that this is the finest foundation for the develop- 
ment of jazz bands. 


By Arıce G. THORN. (6s. net. 


A Book of Descants. By A. Gray. School Edition, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment. (4s. 6d. Cambridge University 


Press. 
) (Continued on page 702) 
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KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Principal : 
WILLIAM REGINALD HALLIDAY, M.A., LL.D. 


Special Prospectuses are issued for the following Faculties, in which full provision is made for courses for 
the Degrees of the University of London as well as University and College Diplomas. 

FACULTY OF ARTS.—General Subjects in Day and Evening Classes; Evening School of English ; School of Slavonic 

Studies (Russian, Serbian, Czecho-Slovak, &c.) ; School of Spanish Studies ; Department of Journalism. 

FACULTY OF NATURAL SCIENCE.—General Subjects. 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SOIENCE, including Dental Course. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Chemical branches. 

FACULTY OF LAWS.—Day and Evening. 

FACULTY OF THEOLOGY.—Including course for A.K.C. Diploma. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION.—Training for Secondary and other Teachers. Teacher’s Diploma. 


Valuable Scholarships and Prizes are awarded on the results of examinations held annually, and there 
are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions in the various Faculties. 


Facilities are afforded for students desirous of proceeding to higher degrees, or of undertaking Post- 
Graduate or Research Work. 
Students’ Hostels.—Theological: Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.1. For other Faculties: The 
King’s College Hall, Champion Hill, S.E. 5. Women’s Hostel: 58 Queensborough Terrace, Bayswater. 
For further information apply to: 
S. T. SHOVELTON, M.A., 
Strand, W.C. 2. Secretary. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 


The programme of lectures and classes for teachers for the session 1930-31 
comprises a wide range of subjects which will be dealt with by distinguished 
lecturers and leading authorities. 


Teachers in all types of schools (public and private), whether in or outside 
the County, are eligible to attend. 


A number of courses in art, literature, French, geography, history, 
mathematics, music, and science are specially suitable for masters and 
mistresses in secondary schools. 


Copy of the handbook, giving particulars of the courses, syllabuses, and 
fees, can be obtained, post free, on application to the Education Officer 
(H 4), The County Hall, S.E. 1. 


Montacu H. Cox, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Drift of Civilization. By the Contributors to the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Number of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in- 
cluding C. G. Abbot, R. E. Byrd, A. Einstein, G. Ferrero, 
Sir P. Gibbs, M. Gorky, R. M. Holzapfel, the Very Rev. 
Dean Inge, Count Hermann Keyserling, J. B. S. Haldane, 
P. de Kruif, S. Leacock, M. A. Nexo, M. Pupin, J. H. 
Robinson, B. Russell, H. G. Wells. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

To the questions “ Where are we?” and “Whither are we 
tending ? ” brief, and sometimes bright and breezy, answers are 
provided by the distinguished contributors to this volume. The 
articles, of course, bear the marks of their origin. But they are 
none the worse for being meant for the average newspaper 
reader. Indeed, so various are the topics dealt with, that no one 
person could read the book through intelligently if the writers 
had not been at pains to simplify their message. The seventeen 
articles of which the book consists are grouped under the heads 
—‘‘ The Future of Man,” “ The Future of Science,” and (naturally 
enough) “The Future of America.” “ Death-fighters: the Future 
of the Conquest of Disease,” and ‘‘ Death-makers : The Next War,” 
are two of the most interesting and characteristic contributions. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell’s article on “Science and Education ” 
might well have been more substantial. 


A Modern Symposium. By G. Lowes DickINson. New Issue. 
(4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a re-issue of a work first published in 1911. To those 
who do not know it, it can be recommended as a sane, interesting, 
and human survey of the problems involved in political 
principles. 


By Dr. J. Bonar. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & 


Moral Sense. 
Unwin.) 
This is the latest volume in the Library of Philosophy which 
Dr. Muirhead is editing. The author treats of the rise and fall 
of the theory of moral philosophy which was conceived by 
Shaftesbury and fostered by Hutcheson, that moral perceptions 
are derived from a definite moral sense, conceived as a special 


facylty. He gives a fairly full account of the chief supporters 
and critics of the theory, especially Hume, Adam Smith, and 
Kant, and in an appendix adds an imaginary dialogue between 
Shaftesbury and a young modern admirer on the place of natural 
gifts and graces and of the intellectual virtues. The style 
throughout is both lucid and succinct. 


The Mental Development of the Child: a Summary of Modern 
Psychological Theory. By Prof. K. BÜHLER. (8s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

This book, by Prof. Bühler, of the University of Vienna, is a 
translation from the fifth German edition. The key-word of the 
author’s treatment of his subject is the word “ development,” 
the meaning of which he is at considerable pains to explain. 
Though his main theme is mental development, he supplies a 
chapter on physical development, which, because of its scientific 
precision and its apt illustration, will, we think, be found extremely 
useful. In the other chapters the author shows clearly how the child 
makes progress from its primitive quasi-animal state to those 
activities which are peculiar to man, such as speech, thought, 
play, drawing, and social behaviour. The parallelism between 
individual and racial development is frequently brought ont. 
The author’s remarks on fairy tales may provoke criticism, and 
they are none the worse for that. The book is a very good one, 
and the translation was well worth doing. 

The Growing Boy: Case Studies of Developmental Age. By 
Dr. P. H. FurFry. (8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan) 

We have many books, some of them good, on the psychology 
of childhood ; and several on the psychology of adolescence. But 
of systematic observation and characterization of children of the 
intermediate ages there is not much to show. So far as England 
is concerned, this omission may be repaired, now that the junior 
school bids fair to take a substantial place in our school system. 
Meantime we welcome Dr. Furfey’s contribution. After a sug- 
gestive discussion of growth and development, he dismisses the 
first six years in one chapter. Then he deals in successive chapters 

(Continued on page 704) 
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Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
A New Departure 


“The Journal of Education ”’ offers four book prizes 
—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen Shillings 
for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten 
Shillings for Junior Candidates respectively (Catalogue 
Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any 
Publishers’ List)—for the best English essays written 
by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary 
School in Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 
14 years. In future, therefore, candidates must clearly state on the 
cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

! Essays should be sent in not later than October 6, 1930. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any 
Calendaf Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, 
the selection at this stage being made by the form-masters or mis- 
tresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, 
whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on 
subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on others suggested in the 
course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be 
written specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the 
ordinary course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical 4 
treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear. and pointed statement ; 
sound information; apt illustration ; a reasonably wide vocabulary ; 
logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for ina 
good school essay. ‘‘ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality 
of thought, sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The 
candidate's full name in block letters. 2. The candidate's age last 
birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candi- 
date’s school. 4. A declaration signed by the head of the school : 
(a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That the essay is 
the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or 
essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,” and it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM Rice, ‘‘ The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C.4. 
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ROSE SHAW’S 
ACTING 
CLOTHES 


In correct design, 
rich colouring, 
clean and fresh 


Plays 
Pageants 
Operas 
Mystery Plays 
Bethlehem 
Tableaux 


Send for List 


Hatfield Place 
Bath 
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SCHOOL CERTIFICATE BIOLOGY 
By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., F.L.S., A.K.C., late 
lecturer in Botany at King’s College, London, and | 
A. V. Spratt, M.Sc., Senior Science Mistress, 
King’s Warren School, Plumstead. In pre- | 
paration. 4s. 6d, 


Written in response to the new interest in Biology as a school 
subject, this book covers the various University School Certificate 
examination syllabuses. 


THE DISSECTION OF THE FROG 


By R. H. WuHiteHouseE, D.Sc., late Principal of 
Central Training College, Lahore, sometime 
Government Marine Biologist, Madras, and A. J. 
Grove, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Zoology at 
East London College. In the press. 


Provides instructions which will enable beginners to perform 
dissections without supervision, and deals not only with the carrying 
out of the practical work but also with the making of laboratory 
notes and diagrams. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE GEOMETRY 
By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., and 
G. F. PERROTT, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


A rnodern course of theoretical and practical geometry which 
covers the subject-matter of Euclid Books I-IV, together with a 
chapter on ratio and proportion and similar figures. 


EASY LESSONS IN TELEVISION 
By R. W. Hurtcuinson, M.Sc. In the press. 


Written essentially for the beginner, this book deals primarily 
with the Baird method of television, and gives details of apparatus 
and circuits which have proved successful in practice on television 
broadcasts. 


MATRICULATION HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Part II, 1485-1688. Part III, 1688-1815. 
By H. C. SHEARMAN, M.A., and H. PLAsKITT, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. each part. 


Two of four projected volumes which together will form a textbook 
for use in upper forms, particularly adapted to the requirements 
of pupils preparing for London Matriculation and examinations 
of similar standard. 


TEXTBOOK OF GEOGRAPHY 


By G. C. Fry, M.Sc., late Second Master at West 
Buckland School. Seventh Edition. 6s. 6d. 


This widely used textbook is intended for upper and middle forms 
and for students preparing for Matriculation examinations. For the 
new edition the type has been reset and the book thoroughly revised 
and brought up to date. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE OF CHEMISTRY 
By H. W. Bausor, M.A., F.C.S., F.I.C. Second 
Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d. 


The aim of this book is to train young pupils in scientific method. 
In the earlier sections, the work is confined to the examination of | 
certain common substances, while the later sections contain a practical 
exposition of leading laws and principles. 


JUNIOR EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
By W. M. Hooton, M.A., M.Sc., F.I.C., Chief 
Science Master, Repton School. Third Edition. 
3s. 6d. 


A two years’ course in elementary Physics and Chemistry, which 
is both theoretical and practical, and covers approximately all that 
is required by the syllabuses in Experimental Science for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Junior Local examinations. 


Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications post free. ° 


University Tutorial Press Dd. 


25 HIGH STREET, NEw OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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A carefully co-ordinated series of Books 

covering the syllabuses of the School Cer- 

tificate Examinations in Mathematics and 
Science. 


PITMAN’S 


SCHOOL 


CERTIFICATE 
SERIES 


HESE new text-books incorporate the 
latest approved methods of teaching in 
respect of the examiners’ requirements. In 
most cases an elementary knowledge of the 
subject is assumed, but important principles 
and laws are briefly explained in order to 
make the books as complete as possible for 
reference and study. Miscellaneous examples 
and test questions are numerous throughout 
the books. 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
By W. F. F. SHEARcROFT, B.Sc., A.I.C., and 
DENHAM LARRETT, M.A. Part I, 2s. 6d. With 


Answers, 38s. Parts II and III, each 2s. With 
Answers, each 2s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. . 
By G. W. SrrIGGs, M.Sc., F.C.P. 4s. With 
Answers, 5s. 


GEOMETRY. 
By F. F. PoTTER, M.A., B.Sc., and DENHAM 
LARRETT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
By J. J. Watton, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. With 
Answers, 4S. 


CHEMISTRY. By W. R. Anperson, M.Sc. 
48s. 6d. 

HEAT. By C. N. Lewis, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 

LIGHT. By W.H. Hewrt, B.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
38. 6d. 


MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. 
By W. F. F. SH#ARCROFT, B.Sc., and 
C. N. Lewis, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 


SOUND. By W. H. Hewrt, B.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 

By H. Toms, Ph.D., M.Sc., F.I.C. 
BOTANY. By F. Jones, M.Sc. 


“The book appears to be excellent,” says The 
Times Educational Supplement in a review of School 
Certificate Geometry. 


School Certificate Chemistry : “ A good, sound 
piece of work.” — Journal of Education. 


School Certificate Heat: ‘Clearly and pains- 
takingly written—there does not appear to be any 
point shown by experience to be likely to be needed 
by the pupil which has not been dealt with care- 
fully.” —A.M.A. 


Further details will be sent free on application. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
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with the six, eight, ten, and twelve-year-old boy, then with 
the general question of adolescence, and finally with the fourteen 
and sixteen-year-old boy. Dr. Furfey has the great advantage 
of knowing what scientific method means, and he has the further 
advantage of really knowing boys. He combines the method of 
the objective test with that of the intensive study of individual 
cases, but with emphasis upon the latter. Any one who has to 
deal with boys, whether in school or elsewhere, cannot fail to 
find this book profitable reading. 


Twins: Heredity and Environment. 
(10s. net. Harvard University Press. 
University Press.) 

What are the relative contributions of heredity and environ- 
ment towards the making of a man? How far is he the product 
of racial and family heritage, and how far the product of his 
natural and social surroundings, including what we call his 
education ? This is a problem which has puzzled thinkers during 
many centuries. But they are beginning to make up their 
minds. Karl Pearson declares, as a result of statistical inquiry, 
that it is five to ten times as profitable for a child to be born of 
parents of sound physique and of brisk orderly mentality as for 
a child to be born and nurtured in a good physical environment. 
The study of twins, e.g., twins of different environment and 
identical environment, obviously offers a promising field of 
research. From such a study Mr. Hirsch has also reached the 
conclusion that “ neither the extreme hereditist nor the extreme 
environmentalist is correct, but the contribution of heredity is 
several times as important as that of environment.” Mr. Hirsch’s 
is a thorough and valuable piece of work, and he has made 
himself intelligible to ordinary educated readers as well as to 
specialists. 


The Child's Conception of Physical Causality. By Prof. J. PIAGET. 
(12s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Institut de J. J. Rousseau is continuing its valuable 
work on the child mind. The last publication on “ The Child’s 
Conception of the World”’ suggested that the prevailing features 
in that conception are intellectualism, animism, and artificialism ; 
the present work enters upon a more detailed analysis into the 
child’s conception of material forces. The same technique has 
been followed, viz. the questioning of individual children some- 


By N. D. M. Hrrsca#. 
London : Oxford 


times in connexion with simple practical experiments, and in’ 


this way the investigators were able to get at the children’s 
ideas about air, winds, shadows, the mechanism of bicycles 
and trains, and so on. In summarizing the results, Piaget finds 
that the child’s conception of causalities tends to develop in three 
main stages : in early childhood magic predominates ; the second 
stage is mainly animistic ; and in the third period (aged seven to 
eight) rational causality appears. In spite of obvious weaknesses 
in the method of investigation which will occur to every one 
who knows children, the work is of considerable value and will 
undoubtedly stimulate further advance in child-study. 


Mental Radio: Does it work, and How? By UPTON SINCLAIR. 
(8s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

In this book, Mr. Sinclair reports a long series of experiments 
made by his wife and himself, to test their telepathic and clair- 
voyant powers. Professor William McDougall contributes an 
introductory chapter, and the reader is bound to agree with his 
verdict, that these tests and their results are a valuable contribu- 
tion to psychical research. 


Critique of Love. By F. WITTELS. (12s.6d. Allen & Unwin.) 


The author of this book aims at explaining Freudianism to 
a section of the American public which is still inclined to be 
shocked at Freud’s theory of sex, or love, as Dr. Wittels prefers 
to call it. In the present volume he confines his attention to 
this particular topic, and hopes in later works to apply pysch- 
analytic theory to criminology, pedagogy, and business. He is 
evidently interested in practice rather than in pure theory, and 
every page bristles with illustrative anecdotes compiled from 
literary sources as well as psychoanalytic practice. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapter is the last, dealing with the 
common modern type, the “ child-woman.’ 


Studies in the Nature of Character. By the Character Education 
Inquiry, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in Co- 
operation with the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. III. Studies in the Organization of Character. By 
H. HARTSHORNE, Mary A. May, and F. K. SHUTTLEWORTH. 
(12s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Psychology of Adolescence. By Prof. F. D. Brooxs. (10s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

(Continued on page 706) 
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Racine. BERENICE 


Edited by W. S. Macuinness, B.A. Limp duxeen, 
3s. 6d. net; Cloth, 4s. 8d. 


Moliére. L’AVARE 


Edited by A. T. Baker, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 6d net. 
Second Impression. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF Mme DE SEVIGNE 


Edited by A. T. Baker, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 6d. net. 
Third Impression. 


Corneille. LE CID 


Edited by J. Marks, M.A. Qs. 6d. net. Second 
Impression. 


Fournier. LE GRAND MEAULNES 
Edited by J. G. ANDERSON, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


Alfred de Vigny. POEMES CHOISIS 


Edited by E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. Limp duxeen, 
3s. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. nct. Third Impression. 


Paul Louis Courier : A SELECTION FROM THE 


WORKS 
Edited by ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Limp duxeen, 
5s. net; cloth, 6s. net. Second Impression. 


A. De Lamartine. POEMES CHOISIS 


Edited by J. L. A. BARBIER, L.-és-L. Limp duxeen, 
3s. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Second Impression. 


J. F. Regnard. LE LEGATAIRE UNIVERSEL 
Edited by O. H. FyNnes-Ciintron, M.A. Limp duxeen, 
3s. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Heine. BUCH DER LIEDER 


Edited by J. Lees, D.Litt. Limp duxeen, $s. 6d. net; 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


F. Grillparzer. WEH’ DEM, DER LUGT 
Edited by GILBERT WATERHOUSE, Litt.D. Limp 
duxeen, 8s. 6d. net ; cloth, 4s. 6d, net. 


A PHONETIC SPANISH READER 
By E. ALLIsonN Peers, M.A. Limp cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


Moratin. EL VIEJO Y LA NINA 


Edited by L. B. Watton, B.A. Limp duxeen, $s. 64. 
net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Calderon. EL ALCALDE DE ZALAMEA 


Edited by IDA FARNELL. Limp duxeen, 3s. 6d. net; 
cloth, 4s. 6s. net. 


LA VIDA DE LAZARILLO DE TORMES 
Edited by Rev. H. J. Coaytor, M.A. Limp duxeen, 
8s. 6d. net. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


A PHONETIC READER FOR USE IN JUNIOR 


CLASSES 


By CATHERINE F. MACKENZIE, M.A., and PHILIPPA 
W. Drew. ls. 3d. net. 


23 LIME GROVE ,OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER 
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Nouveau Lexique : 
(formerly entitled “ French of To-day ’’). 


FRENCH-ENGLISH, Second Edition, with added 
words and three useful appendices. By H. N. ADAIR, M.A. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Very carefully compiled and helpful. ... May be warmly recommended 
for wide adoption.”—The Journal of Education. 
ENGLISH-FRENCH. Part of ‘‘ Nouveau Lexique ” 
in the press for publication in the autumn. 


French Poems of To-day 


Compiled by DE V. PaYEN-PayYNE and IsABELLE H. 
CLaRKE, M.A. With Notes on the Authors. Third 
Impression. School Edition, 3s. 6d. Cloth, 5s. net. 


French Prose of To-day 


Edited by the compilers of “ French Poems of To-day.” 
| School Edition, 38. 6d. Cloth, Bs. net. 


Present-Day Prose 


Chosen and Edited by E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. With 
Notes on Authors and Sources. 256 pp. Schoo} Edition, 
2s. 3d. In cloth, 3s. net, 

” An unusually good selection from contemporary writers.” —A.M.A. 


Poems of To-day © Series l and H 


Compiled by the English Association. 

School Edition, Text only, 2ə. each; in Cloth with 
Notes on the Text, compiled by H. R. HALL, 28. 6d. each ; 
Notes separately, 6d.each. Cloth boards with Supplement 
of Biographical Notes, 3s. 6d. net each. 


, Detailed Prospectuses from 
LSE AA MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 1 
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A First Biology 


By Prof. MANGHAM and Prof. W. RAE SHERRIFFS. An 
Introduction to Biology for Middle and Lower Forms. 
Second Impression. Profusely Illustrated. 28. 6d. 


A SECOND BIOLOGY, completing the course 
and covering -the syllabus of the School Certificate 
Examination, to be issued in the autumn. 


The Properties of Matter 


For Higher Cert., &c., with numerous diagrams. By 
W. H. Spikes, B.A. 48. [nearly veady.] 


Experimental Chemistry 


By F. Luxe, B.Sc., and R. J. SAUNDERS. A simple 
Course for Beginners, dealing with the ordinary In- 
organic and some Organic substances. Clear diagrams, 
2s. í 


“This useful book . .. straightforward and lucid.’’—Times Edu- 
cational Supplement. 


Chemical Analysis 


By D. B. Briaas, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. For Higher 
Cert., &c., 68. Or separately, Qualitative Analysis, 
3s. 6d. Quantitative Analysis, 3s. 6d. 


Algebraic Geometry 


A first Course, with examples, diagrams, &c. By 
M. P. MESHENBERG, B.Sc. With Answers. Cloth. 
3s. 6d. 
‘* One of the best introductions to Algebraic Geometry that we have 
seen... . We confidently recommend it; it is worthy of being used 
very widely.” — Nature. 


AN APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


The Royal Air Force offers unrivalled opportunities to well-educated boys of securing an efficient 
Apprenticeship training and of embarking on an interesting career with many possibilities of 


advancement. 


The training is in the hands of a well-qualified and competent staff of technical 


officers and instructors, and apprentices continue their general education throughout the apprentice- 


ship period under a staff of university graduates. 


1. AIRGRAFT APPRENTICES 


(a) The main trades for aircraft apprentices are 
tigger (metal), fitter (acro-engine), wirelcss-operator 
mechanic. Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 and 17 years, and entry is normally by 
competitive examination—the subjects being English 
and General Knowledge, Mathematics, and Science. 
Two examinations are held every half-year, viz. : 


Open Competition—conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission at certain fixed centres. (Date 
of next examination, October 17, 1930.) 


Limited Competition—conducted by the Air 
Ministry at local centres all over the country for 
candidates specially nominated by Local Education 
Authorities and other approved bodics. (Date of 
next examination, November 4, 1930.) 

NoTe: Nominated candidates in possession of an 
approved School Certificate, with a pass in Mathe- 
matics and a Science subject, may be accepted with- 
out further educational examination. 

(b) Special regulations exist in regard to the sons 
of those who are or have been officers or senior 
N.C.0’s in His Majesty’s Forces. 


free of cost, and receive pay. 


(c) At the end of the apprenticeship period (three 
years) a few apprentices of special promise proceed 
to the Royal Air Force College for training as 
Commissioned Officers. 

(d) For others, opportunities arise later to qualify 
in flying and become airman pilots. From amongst 
airman pilots a certain number with very exceptional 
qualifications are periodically selected for com- 
missioned rank. 

(e) The remainder have opportunities of advance- 
ment to the highest non-commissioned rank. 


(f) Approximately 500 aircraft apprentices will be 
required for entry into the service in January, 1931. 


2. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


(a) The majority of apprentice clerks are trained 
as general duties clerks, but a small number specialize 
in pay accounting and store accounting. 30 appren- 
tice clerks are required quarterly in October, January, 
April, and July. Candidates must be between the 
ages of 15$ and 17 years, and may enter either by: 

Direct Entry (by interview without examination), 
if in possession of an approved School Certificate. 


All apprentices are housed, fed, and clothed 


Candidates will be entered by this method quarterly, 
in October, January, April, and July. 

Or, Open Competition, on successfully passing 
an examination in English and General Knowledge 
and in Mathematics, conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission at fixed centres. 

The date of the next examination will be 
October 17, 1930, when at least fifteen vacancies will 
be offered, successful candidates joining the training 
establishment in January, 1931. 

(b) The course of training, though mainly con- 
cerned with Service requirements, is drawn up on 
liberal lines, and includes instructions in shorthand, 
typewriting, and general office work and procedure. 
Throughout the apprenticeship period of two years, 
apprentice clerks attend school to continue their 
general education. 

(c) After passing out, upon the completion of 
training, apprentice clerks have opportunities of 
advancement to the highest non-commissioned ranks, 
and paragraph 1 (d) above, relating to aircraft 
apprentices’ prospects of selection for airman pilot 
(and in exceptional cases for commissioned rank) 
applies equally to apprentice clerks. 


Full particulars are given in A.M. Pamphlet 15 (Aircraft Apprentices) and A.M. Pamphlet 9 (Apprentice Clerks), which may 
be had on application to the SECRETARY, Air Ministry (A.E.), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


A Short Course in the Old Testament and Apocrypha : for Schools 
and Study Circles. By W. R. THomaS. (3s. Bell.) 

This little book has great merits. Its purpose “is to pro- 
vide a two years’ course of study in the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha, for boys and girls between the ages of thirteen and 
seventeen.” It is divided into three parts, the first of which 
contains a selection of passages dealing with the historical period 
from 800 onwards—each selection being preceded by an intro- 
duction summing up the main points in the light of modern 
criticism. Part II is entitled “The Legendary Period,” and 
surveys the primeval stories up to Moses, and then continues 
the history up to the division of the kingdom. Here Mr. Thomas 
unfortunately by his general title mixes up what is really 
historical with what is legendary. Part III summarizes the results 
of archaeological exploration in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
Palestine. A series of useful maps is included in the volume, 
which will be found stimulating and suggestive by teachers. 
God and Man. By Rev. Dr. H. RASHDALL. Selected and Edited 

by Rev. Dr. H. D. A. Major and F. C. Cross. (6s. net. 
Blackwell.) 

The late Dr. Rashdall was a theologian of the first rank, apa 
his contributions to constructive theology are of great import- 
ance. The present volume contains a collection of papers 
dealing with such themes as “ The ultimate basis of Theism,”’ 
various aspects of Christology, ‘‘ The Moral Argument for 
personal Immortality,” ‘‘ St. Thomas Aquinas,” and “ Bishop 
Butler.” This volume cannot be neglected by theologians. 


The Bible Beautiful : An Edition, for General Use, of the Douay 
Version of the Old Testament. By Mother Mary EATON. 
(2s. Longmans.) 

The First and Second Books of Samuel in the Revised Version. 
With Introduction and Notes by Rev. Dr. A. F. KIRK- 
PATRICK. New Edition. (6s. 6d. each vol. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Hope of a World to Come Underlying Judaismand Christianity. 
By E. Bevan. (Cloth, 2s.net. Paper, 1s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Beyond Agnosticism. By B. I. BELL. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Ghosts and Spirits in the Ancient World. By Dr. E. J. DINGWALL. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

What We Believe: Definite Statements of Belief in Simple Lan- 
guage Written by Parochial Clergymen. Edited by Rev. R.G. 
GRIFFITH. 1. God. By Rev. A. E. N. Simms. 2. Creation. 
By Rev. H. BaiLtry. 3. Evil. By Rev. J. C. HARDWICK. 
4. Providence. By Rev. A. H. STREETEN. 5. The Gospels. 
By Rev. R. G. GRIFFITH. 6. Jesus Christ. By Rev. T. J. 
Woop. 7. Immortality. By Rev. R. G. GRIFFITH. 8. The 
Atonement. By Rev. T. F. Royps. 9. The Church. By Rev. 
E. P. Boys-SmitH. 10. The Religious Values of Modernism. 
By Rev. A. FAWKES. 11. The Problem of Reunion. By Rev. 
Dr. W. W. LONGFORD. 12. The Core of Christianity. By 
Rev. Dr. H. D. A. Mayor. (id. each. Orpington: The 
Orpington Press.) 

A History of the Consecration of Churches and Churchyards. By 
R. W. Muncey. (6s. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

Choice and Freedom to Young Men and Women. (Paper board, 
1s. Paper, 6d. Friends’ Book Centre.) 

The Story of Religion: As Told in the Lives of tts Leaders, with 
Special Reference to Atavisms, Common Elements and 
Parallel Customs in the Religions of the World. By C. F. 
PoTTER. (12s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Man and His Religion: An Essay in the Comparative Study a 
Religions Ancient and Modern. By Rev. Dr. S. P. T 
PRIDEAUX. (ros. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

De Electione Gratiae and Quaestiones Theosophicae. By J. BOHME. 
With a Biographical Sketch. Translated from the German 
by J. R. EARLE. (10s. 6d. net. Constable.) 


The Gospel according to St. Luke in the Revised Version. With 
Introduction and Commentary by H. BALMFORTH. (4s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

India in the Dark Wood. By Rev. Dr. N. MACNICOL. (2s. 6d. 


Edinburgh House Press.) 

New Testament Ethics : an Introduction. By the Rev. Dr. C. A. A. 
Scott. The Hulsean Lectures, 1929. (5s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) (Continued on page 708) 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


MAP OF 
THE WORLD 


Edited by GEORGE PHILIP, F.R.G.S., 
and produced under the auspices of the 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


A WONDERFUL WORK 


Acclaimed by the Educational Press and leading 
education experts as the best means of imparting 
knowledge of the ideals and activities of the League. 


It is undoubtedly the most effective medium for an 
intelligent study of post-war problems, and supplies an 
indispensable aid to Teachers who are endeavouring to 
encourage among their pupils interest in the work of 
the League and a thorough understanding of its aims. 


Obtainable in three forms: As a large complete map, 
size 85 by 74in., a smaller (3-sheet) map of 85 by 55 in., 
and a Hand Map of Europe, size 48 by 37 in. 


Detailed Prospectus on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


IN 


GEOGRAPHY 


For use in conjunction with 
THE HUMAN GEOGRAPHIES 
(SECONDARY SERIES) 


By 
H. SANKEY, M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.G.S., and 


EDGAR A. MERRETT, M.Sc. (Lond.), F.G.S., 
Geography Masters, Watford Grammar School. 


A series of three books designed to provide precisely 
the kind of help required by the pupil in pursuing the 
subject set for study. 


Book I. The British Isles. 


Also covering Local Geography and the principles 
Crown 8vo. Paper 


underlyit re map construction. 
covers, 9d.; Limp cloth, Is. 


The Atlantic Hemisphere. 


Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 10d. ; Limp cloth, 
is. ld. 


Book II. 
Euro- Asia. 


Book III. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 9d.; Limp cloth, Is. 


Specimen free on application, 
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BLACKIB’S LIST 


Just Published 


SOUND WAVES 
AND THEIR USES 


SIX LECTURES DELIVERED UNDER 
THE AUSPICES OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTION, CHRISTMAS, 1928. 


By ALEXANDER WOOD, M.A., D.Sc. (Glas.). 


Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College ; 
Lecturer in Experimental Physics, Cambridge University. 


With 141 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


EXAMPLES IN 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By W. M. DEANS, M.A., B.Sc. 
Price 1s. 


A collection of graded examples intended for the use of pupils in 
preparatory schools and the lower forms of secondary schools. 


TEST PAPERS IN 


ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 
Arranged by 
JOHN DOUGALL, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
Price Is. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


For Lower Forms 


By G. W. MANFIELD, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Becontree Upper Boys’ School, Ilford. 


Price 3s. 


BOOKS BY F, W. WESTAWAY, 


Formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools. 


GEOMETRY FOR 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 


LOWER AND MIDDLE FORM 
GEOMETRY 


Price 4s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE TEACHING 
What it Was—What it Is— 
What it Might Be 


Price ros. 6d. net. 


“ Get the book and read it ; it is the best thing vet! It is packed with 
practical advice which will always be of value.’’— The Journal of Education. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


HE HOSPITAL and Medical School are fully 

equipped for teaching the entire medical curri- 

culum, including instruction in Maternity Wards and all 
Special Departments. 


Students are prepared for the Pre-medical 
Examination in Chemistry and Physics, which is 
taken after the Preliminary Examination in 
General Education has been passed. 


Students may join the Medical School at the 
beginning of any of the three Terms—October, 
January, or April. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments, besides the usual Clerkships and 
Dresserships, are open to all General Students without extra fee : 


REGISTRARS .. se we .. I0 Annual Appointments. 

RESIDENT OFFICERS TO THE oe Appointments Annually 
DEPARTMENTS m : for six months. 

House PHYSICIANS .. ; a 

HouSE SURGEONS .. us .. 8 

OBSTETRIC AND nae. r 


a? ad a? 


HOUSE SURGEONS ; at 
RESIDENT ANÆSTHETISTS .. : 2 5 Bs a 


The Medical and Surgical Casualty Officers are appointed every 
six months. The appointments include Salary, Board, and 
Residence. | 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


Two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and one in Science, 
of the value of {100 each. Two UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS in' 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology, value £90 and {60 
respectively, open to Students of Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge who have already passed or completed the curriculum 
for the professional examinations in Anatomy and Physiology, 
ae offered for competition at the beginning of the Winter 

ssion. 


Two BRODERIP SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of {60 and {40 
respectively are awarded every year for proficiency in Clinical 
knowledge. 

The MURRAY GOLD MEDAL AND SCHOLARSHIP (£25), founded in 
connexion with the University of Aberdeen, is awarded every 
third year to a Student of the Middlesex Hospital. 


The following are awarded annually : 

The LYELL MEDAL AND SCHOLARSHIP, value £55 (Surgical 
Anatomy and Practical Surgery). 

The FREEMAN SCHOLARSHIP, value £30 (Obstetric Medicine 
and Gynecology). 

The HETLEY PRIZE, value {25 (Clinical Medicine, Surgery, 
and Obstetrics). 

The’ LEopotp Hupson Prize, value 11 guineas (Surgical 
Pathology and Bacteriology). 

SECOND YEAR'S EXHIBITION, value 10 guineas (Anatomy and 
Physiology). 

New ZEALAND STUDENTS’ SCHOLARSHIP, the Clinical advan- 
tages of the Hospital for one year free. 


The Tutors assist all Students, especially those who are pre- 
paring for Examinations, without extra fee; thus the necessity 
of obtaining private instruction is obviated. 

There are a Gymnasium and Restaurant in the Medical School, 
Students’ Common Rooms, Athletic Clubs, Ground and Pavilion 
at North Wembley. | 

Full particulars and detailed prospectus may be obtained on 
application to: 

T. IZOD BENNETT, M.D., F.R.C.P., Dean of the Medical 


School, Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 1; or to the School 
Secretary. 
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SCIENCE 


Garden Science: A Three Years’ Course of Practical Science 
Based on Experiments in Garden, Field, and Classroom. 
By R. Berks. (2s. Nelson.) 

In rural districts the school garden affords the opportunity 
of imparting reality to the general science course. This little 
book contains a progressive course of practical and experimental 
science elucidating the principles on which all horticultural 
operations are based. Each of its three parts provides material 
for one year's study; and each part is subdivided into two 
sections, one dealing with plant life and its conditions, the other 
with soils and their relation to plant culture. The course pre- 
scribed is capable of considerable enlargement, for at many 
points it will strike the teacher that digressions into chemistry 
or into physics are possible, and indeed desirable. In fact, a 
good course in general science (biology, chemistry, and physics) 
could easily be framed with this book as its foundation. 


The Elements of Botany. 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

In simplicity of diction and in clearness of exposition this 
book is hard to beat. The author skilfully brings out the main 
facts of plant structure and function with a minimum of 
technicalities and praiseworthy discretion. Nevertheless, he 
introduces the life-histories of some of the lower plants; and 
makes clear the rather difficult subject of homologies in con- 
nexion with alternation of generations. The standard is adequate 
for matriculation examinations. 


By the late Dr. R. J. HARVEY-GIBSON. 


Spirit in Evolution: From Amoeba to Saint. H. F. 
STANDING. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The central thesis of this book is “ that the whole process of 
evolution is fundamentally a manifestation of Divine purpose 
and activity, and that man’s spiritual experiences, involving 
the realization of his highest ideals of beauty, truth, goodness, 
and love, are in line with the trend of organic evolution ; and 
that these alone give an intelligible meaning to the whole 
world-process.’’ In support of this, the author makes a general 
survey of the basic facts and principles of biology in language 


By Dr. 


suited to the ordinary reader ; and nowhere does his philosophy 

become difficult by reason of unfamiliar terms. 

Animal Life on the Sea Shore. By Prof. L. P. W. RENOUF. 
(6d. net. Routledge.) 

Visitors to the seaside, provided they take any interest in 
animal life, will derive much pleasure from this booklet. No 
attempt is made to deal exhaustively with the fauna of the 
shore ; but a few o° the commonest animals are described in 
detail, and excellen accounts given of their habits and modes 
of life. 


An Introduction to Organic Chemisty: 
(4s. 6d. Arnold.) 

The Mechanism of Nature : Being a Simple Approach to Modern 
Views on the Structure of Matter and Radiation. By Prof. 
E. N. da C. ANDRADE. (6s. net. Bell.) 

Practical Chemistry for Advanced Students. 
(4s. 6d. Murray.) 

School Certificate Chemistry. By W. R. ANDERSON. 
Pitman.) 

Flower Stories (Simple Nature Studies). 
(1s. 6d. Sampson Low.) 

A First Chemistry for Schools. 
sity of London Press.) 

Light: Then and Now. By Ipa B. Lacey. (4s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Heat and Light. By R. G. SHACKEL. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Heat, Light and Sound. By R. G. SHACKEL. (5s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Definitions and F:»mulae for Students (Light and Sound). Com- 
piled by P. K Bowes. (6d. net. Pitman) 

The Spirit of Chemistry: An Introduction to Chemistry for 
Students of the Liberal Arts. By Prof A. FINDLAy. (10s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Science in the City. By W. B. LITTLE. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Heavens and the Universe. By Prof. O. THoMas. Translated 
by B. MIALL. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

School Certificate Light. By W. H. Hewitt. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

(Continued on page 710) 


By Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD. 


By A. SUTCLIFFE. 
(48. 6d. 
By ANN WILsoN. 
By A. Brooks. (2s. 9d. Univer- 
New York: 


University College, 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Principal: K. H. VICKERS, M.A. 


Students are prepared for Degrees in Arts, 
Science, Engineering, Law, and Music of the 
University of London ; for the Preliminary Exam- 
inations of the Medical and Dental Professions ; 
for Diplomas in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering; and for Civil and Commercial 
appointments. There is a recognized Training 
Department for Teachers in Primary Schools 
and a course of training for Secondary School 
Teachers. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


SOUTH STONEHAM HOUSE. To accommodate about 
110 Men Students. 


HIGHFIELD HALL. To accommodate about 100 Women 
Students. 


SOUTH HILL. To accommodate about 35 Women 
Students. 


A copy of the College Calendar and Prospectuses may be 
obtained free on application to the Registrar. 


From MURBY’S LIST 
Just ready. Pp. xvi. + 137. Over 200 figures. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE STUDY OF CRYSTALS. A General Introduction. 


T. V. BARKER, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Designed 
cover the needs of Science Masters and University Students. Besides 
being written on simple lines, it is practical throughout. 
PATTERNS FOR SIMPLE 
RELIEF MODELS. Illus- 
trating Geological Struc- 


Notes 

and Map Exercises. By J. I. 

PLATT, M Sc., and J. CHAL- 

RELIEF MODELS LINOR, M.A. Now ready. 
MADE UF 3s. 6d. net. 

GEOLOGICAL MAPS. 18 Elementary Exercises on. 


T. MURBY & Co., 1 FLEET LANE, 


1s. 6d. 
E.C. 4. 


TOURS, FRANCE 
FAMILLE professeurs reçoit hôtes payants, vi: de famille, 


Villa privée, confort, parc, excellente cuisine, leçons, con- 
versations, les meilleures références, visites châteaux historiques, 
sept minutes Tours, golf, tennis.—58 avenue de Paris, 
St. Symphorien-les-Tours (Indre-et-Loire), France. 


Wanted. “The Journal of Education” for 1920 
and 1923, single parts or bound volumes. 


Wanted. N.U.T. Codes. 1893-1899, 1905, 1906, 
1910, 1911. 


For Sale. Many “Out of print” numbers of 
“The School World” and other educational papers. 


Mir. JOHN DAVIS, 13 Paternoster Row, London, &.0.4 
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The First School Examination: 
_ Teachers’ Views on Subjects 
and Syllabuses 


et 


X.—ART 


By Roxsy Hatt, F.S.A.M., Art Lecturer, City of Leeds 


Training College and Leeds University 


(Formerly Head of the Art Department of the Leeds Central 


High School). 


RT is a Group IV subject at present, but art tutors 
have a profound faith in its ultimate promotion, or 
better still, in the raising of a modified IVth Group to the 
status of the other three. Art has much to do with life, 
as students of history will agree. Right feeling is as im- 
portant to action as right thinking, a spiritual fact meriting 
Art trains a 
scholar to perceive, appreciate, select, and express beauty 
in a variety of ways and materials, exercises which, given 


more attention than it sometimes receives. 


a generous place in impressionable years, must be an 


influence for good, for life is considerably the outcome of 


a succession of choices. 


Some of us who have spent the strong years in preparing 
candidates for the First Certificate Examination, would like 
to see changes in examination requirements, and in certain 
instances in syllabuses. Examination boards have grouped 


subjects usefully ; the Creator has grouped minds purpose- 
fully, often so definitely that a scholar may be most 
unhappy, when studying outside his mental group, especially 


when the study is compulsory for an examination upon 


which his future depends. Experienced teachers of youth 
know how ultimately valueless, even rtful, such study 
may be. Some provision is made for mental grouping. 
A scholar may make certain choices of subjects for certi- 
ficate purposes, but the law is that he must satisfy the 


examiners in each of the three major Groups, and then, if 
he be musical, artistic, or “ handy,” he may make up 
the requisite number of subjects from Group IV. 

So, for example, the literary scholar must grind at such 
subjects as maths and science in order to “ pass.” And 
young Milton, discouraged and disgruntled by compulsory 
toil for which, though he has genius, he is not naturally 
equipped, is in danger of remaining ‘‘ mute and inglorious.” 

Mr. R. Cary Gilson, in his introductory article in 
the January issue, makes an important reference to ‘ the 
extension of the principle of compensation.” This exten- 
sion must come. The pressure of much modern thought 
about education will hasten its coming. It will be a great 
day for schools when the extension considerately embraces 
every mental group. We dream of the time when it will 
be possible for a scholar to take examinations without hating 
any one or anything in the process, when study will be 
natural and therefore joyous, free and fruitful. 

There was once a boy who was so dull at his lessons 
that he was sent to a school for mental defectives. There 
he became so difficult to manage that the chairman was 
asked to have him removed. The chairman, a student of 
youth, and possessing the rare gift of discernment, dis- 
covered in young Adam a passion for gardening. He 
refused to consider him a mental defective, made his one 
gift the basis of a sympathetic training, and to-day he fills 
a high position as a gardener in a northern city. 

How some subject tutors would enjoy drawing up a 
scheme of education with their subject as its foundation, 
and how attractive and generous they could make it! 
Consider art as the basis of a general education for artistic 
scholars. The spacious room has its back to the orthodox 
grey north and admits abundant sunlight. Its equipment 
includes library, lantern and craft-room annexe. Its 
ministry is aided by objects of art, good pictures, and 
flowers. Its beauty and character are designed to give to 
the scholar encouragement, inspiration and liberty. 

With apologies for repetition, the key word of every 
lesson is “ beauty ’’—of form, colour, texture, and design. 
There is study of such principles as fitness, congruity, 
rhythm, proportion, balance, contrast, and variety. 
Exercises in the representation of beautiful natural and 
fashioned things, develop powers of vision, estimation, and 
taste, and executive skill in a variety of attractive media. 

The study of foreshortening and of the effects of light 
and atmosphere associated with such representational art 
is both mathematical and scientific. Lessons in creative 
and inventive art provide facilities for the self expression 
so essential to mental development, and for which too 
little provision is made in the school curriculum. 

Illustration is creative and is associated with good litera- 
ture in friendly relationship. Colour is pure science in 
attractive drapery. Craftwork has rare educational values. 
There is lively interest in the construction and ornamen- 
tation of a beautiful thing, and mental growth in carrying 
through an original conception to its complete expression 
in suitable material. Initiative, calculation, and accuracy, 
taste, invention, and executive ability operate in the 
exercise. Opportunity for self-expression in terms of 
beauty and fitness wins a response withheld in the un- 
congenial lesson. The scholar gives of his best in craft- 
work, and there follows the ministry of possession of a 
personally created work of art. 

There is some anatomy and physiology in life drawing, 
and opportunity for lessons on the art of living in all nature 
study. There is geometry in historic ornament—and what 
geography, history, wide reading, and general knowledge, 
associated with the study of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, heraldry and lettering, the history of costume, 
armour and weapons, and of such great crafts as pottery, 
stained glass, and carving! The claim is herewith made, 
that with such a foundation of training the young artist, 
having enjoyed and therefore responded to every hour of 
it, would go on to pass, to quote Mr. Cary Gilson again, 
“ a test of fitness for ordinary life and occupation.” 
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The art syllabuses of the examining boards differ some- 
what and interestingly. Generally they reveal adherence 
to tradition and sympathy with a movement. Sometimes 
the subject is referred to as “drawing,” and sometimes 
as “ art,” terms suggestive of this tradition and movement. 
All boards save one require three art subjects, but two 
allow a maximum of five. The reason is kindly, but it 
would seem wisdom to require one subject from each of 
three generously arranged papers, varied because the 
natural gift of art may vary so much in character. 

Some scholars have a natural aptitude for figure draw- 
ing, others are happier reproducing a spray of nature. 
Some have a strong sense of decoration, others a flair for 
colour, and others again produce their best work in plastic 
art. There is the mechanical mind, revelling in measured 
drawing and geometrical pattern. There is the young 
Epstein whose work, so clear to himself because so natural, 
remains an enigma to the layman even when explained. The 
natural “ bent,” precious because personal, persists en- 
riched by general training, and should find opportunity 
for complete expression in art examinations. 

.The groups should be :—(1) Representational art, in 
which choice is wide and every subject chosen finally for 
its beauty. (2) Creative and inventive art, with special 
reference to crafts. (3) Historic art, with emphasis on 
English architecture. 

Originally, drawing in schools consisted of the repro- 
duction of copies of Greek, Roman, and Italian Renais- 
sance ornament in ‘‘ clear line” or sepia, shading from 
plaster casts of fragments of similar ornament, features, 
masks, etc., the drawing of geometrical models and 
objects, perspective, and a little nature drawing and 
painting. 

Twenty years ago the substitution of common objects 
for models was hailed as an enlightened step forward 
because it meant increased interest in the subject, and 
object drawing became very firmly established as a basis 
of drawing instruction. Why, nobody knows, except that 
art is of slow growth. There are disciplinary values in 
the drawing of models and objects as there were in the 
treadmill, but certainly no art enthusiasts have been pro- 
duced by that discipline, though genius has survived it. 

Tradition dies hard, and all boards include object draw- 
ing, though some add more entertaining still life groups 
to be executed in water-colour or pastel. 

Two boards make object drawing or memory object 
compulsory. Two (one prospectively) offer plant drawing or 
life as alternatives, and this latter must be very acceptable 
to the schools concerned. The drawing of models, shading 
from the cast, perspective as a lecture subject, and drawing 
from copies have happily almost, if not quite disappeared, 
and common object drawing is only kept alive by the 
doleful requirements of examinations. 

Perspective and its application to models and objects 
have their place in the junior art school, but even there 
they have dwindled to the demands of bare necessity. 
In the secondary school, where hours given to art are all 
too few, sometimes filched for English, maths or extra 
French, and in which the high purpose of the subject is 
to develop the sense of beauty, and of skill in reproducing 
and creating it (more apologies !), the study of objects 
should be inseparable from the cheerful associations and 
requirements of illustration and design, with humour as a 
familiar saving grace. A finely made basin is not a bad 
fellow if Miss Muffet is tilting it in terror of the spider. 
Alone, and ‘‘ common,” it is little more than a kill-joy 

The study of a really beautifully fashioned thing because 
it ts beautiful, is another matter, but the type of group 
often required for examination is expressed by a bucket, a 
scrubbing brush, and a bar of soap in the hilarious company 
of a triangular prism! Where is the scholar who could be 
enthusiastic about such a group ? If he exist, what would 
he feel about an exquisite subject ? An artist would see 
form and colour in the group, but would never put it up 
for personal study except as a penance. 


I visited a primary school recently, and the headmaster 
showed me with pride a set of pencil studies of coal skips. 
Poor laddies! It was a grim district, and their starved 
little souls might in those precious hours have been brought 
into ministering contact with beauty and joy. But coal 
skips ! 

Design in relation to craftwork is a general paper menting 
more time and importance in the examination in view of 
the recent development of this subject. There has been a 
strong movement in art in schools towards artistic craits, 
especially during the last dozen years. The movement was 
led by the schools of art which are responsible for a renais- 
sance and development of the spirit of medieval craftsman- 
ship, and painting has given way to every branch of applied 
art as the main purposes of art school training. This move- 
ment has been followed in the art departments of secondary 
schools, thoughtfully, experimentally, and with growing 
conviction in adventurous years of its cultural worth. 

The stodgiest of head teachers have been stirred into 
interest in the increasing production of jolly examples of 
pottery, marquetry, gesso, stencilling, weaving, silk- 
dyeing, leathercraft, needlecraft, basketry, raffha-work, 
metal-work, lino printing, and carving. Exhibitions have 
changed in character and increased in interest and im- 
portance amongst school functions, and in most schools 
each succeeding year sees more attention given to artistic 
crafts. Central and primary schools are following the 
secondary schools, and there are signs of a demand for 
trained teachers of arts and crafts it will be impossible at 
once to meet. It is important that such teachers should 
have a thorough art training, or the craft-work produced 
under their tuition might be more harmful then helpful. 
Art schools and training college art departments are 
striving to meet the coming demand, but increased facilities 
for training are urgently necessary. 

The value of the certificate craft question would be 
enhanced if the scholar were required to work out a 
portion of the design in the material. There would be 
difficulties of time and a little expense to consider, but 
the advantage would be considerable, and a prophecy is 
ventured that this addition to the problem will come. 

Two boards offer design to fill a space or design based 
upon a given print of historic ornament as alternatives 
to design for crafts. Space filling has had a long and honour- 
able life. It was once a Board of Education subject for 
schools of art, but in the march of ideas it has become weak 
in the legs and its retirement in favour of applied design 
is almost in sight. The second alternative is interesting, 
but some knowledge of the example is needful if the adapta- 
tion of it is to be educationally sound. 

Nature drawing in some instances considerately em- 
braces the study of birds, shells, etc. Some schools are 
not conveniently placed for the supply of sufficient fresh 
specimens of plants required, a difficulty increased by a 
late season. A north country list would be very acceptable. 
One year that little friend of art students—the nasturtium— 
was in the examination list, but June had been cold, and 
a certain Yorkshire art tutor, unable to part with his 
secret to other scouts, had an anxious search, discovering 
on the eve of the exam. one little clump, just sufficient, in 
the shelter of a south buttress of a nearby church. The 
verger said ‘‘ No,” but the Vicar was a friend of the head- 
master. Drawing from an example is more serviceable 
than memory drawing, valuable though the latter is. 

Figure composition is a general subject, but the Northern 
Universities Board has an acceptable addition in the form 
of illustration, “ preferably correlated with the candidates’ 
work in history or literature.”’ 

Cambridge alone has a paper on perspective. 

Four boards ask for a pencil reproduction of a photo- 
graph of, ornamental art, and of these London requires 
in addition an intelligent description of the example. 

The history of art comprises two subjects—architecture 
and painting. Cambridge and London include sculpture. 

The ground covered varies in extent, but Oxford and the 
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Northern Universities Board follow a similar rota of the 
history of English architecture and of the main schools 
of painting. Other boards require some knowledge of 
Classic and renaissance periods. Cambridge gives the 
scholar access to either or both subjects as one paper. 
Otherwise the subjects are alternatives. 

Both histories are so important it is a pity to have to 
relinquish either of them as subjects of serious study, yet 
in the certificate year what else can be done ? If one prac- 
tical subject chosen by the scholar, plus these two his- 
tories, were accepted as a certificate group, in addition 
to existing requirements, art would gain adherents amongst 


scholars of lesser natural gifts, and still retain its useful- 
ness to general training. 

In conclusion, art as a school subject moves steadily 
forward along the lines of recognition of its cultural values. 
Two urgent needs are a Minister of Art at Westminster, and 
art inspectors for primary and central schools in every 
district, for its development needs expert full-time watch- 
fulness and guidance from its beginnings. 

Art shares with music and literature in sensitiveness to 
ideals, in the grievousness of its sufferings in worldly hands, 
and in its powers of ministry to the building of the Temple 
of the Spirit. 


The Cinematograph in Schools* 


N comparison with the gramophone and wireless, the 
Ccinematograph has made disappointingly little head- 
way as an instrument of education during the last few 
years, particularly in schools, both secondary and ele- 
mentary, from which, if at all, the main demand must 
come. Teachers are not backward in recommending the 
provision of new educational aids, nor are educational 
authorities generally backward in supplying them. What 
appears to be lacking, however, is a knowledge of the 
technique of the instrument, such as can be readily acquired 
in the case of the gramophone and of wireless with little 
expenditure of time and trouble, but which in the case of 
the cinematograph has to be sought for in highly technical 
papers and other publications. 


SAFETY-BASE FILMS AND OTHERS 


Safety is the first essential of any cinematograph pro- 
jection outfit intended for use in schools. It is common 
knowledge that a certain amount of danger must arise 
when nitro-cellulose is used as a carrying medium for the 
photographic emulsion, and special precautions must be 
observed and properly carried out, not only when the 
film is on the projector, but also during transit, storage, 
inspection, and re-winding. So long as this element of 
danger exists and special precautions—personal and 
structural—have to be taken to avoid it, there is little 
possibility that such films will become part of the apparatus 
of instruction in schools. 

There is practically no risk of fire when “ safety base ”’ 
films are used. Their wearing qualities are, however, only 
about sixty per cent of those of the nitrate film, and thev 
are at present slightly more costly than the usual films. 
Therefore, the professional use of this “ non-inflammable ” 
film is limited, but it is very much safer than nitrate film. 
Although there is no legal compulsion in the matter, there 
is a recognized practice in the film industry that all sub- 
standard film (16 mm. and below) shall be made from 
safety base only. Hence, in a performance where one of 
these sub-standards is used, there is no risk that some of 
the film is nitrate, that is, “ inflammable film.” 

There is little hope of an early and widespread use of 
cinematograph films in schools unless they are of the 
‘“non-flam ’ or ‘‘ safety base ” type. The acceptance of 
this principle will not add greatly to the difficulties of the 
teacher who wishes to make his own motion pictures for 
class-room use, and will certainly encourage the professional 
picture maker to add to the stock of educational films on 
a safety base, both by the production of new films and 
by the reproduction and reduction of films which have 
already been taken on the ordinary inflammable material. 
These processes are to him comparatively simple, but 


‘ 


* From the report of a Committee of the British Association on ‘ Educational 
and Documentary Films,’ presented to the Educational Science Section at 
Bristol, on September 5. 


The Committee consisted of Sir Richard Gregory, Chairman ; Mr. J. IL. Holland, 

etary; Mr. L. Brooks, Miss E. R. Conway, Mr. J. S. Dow, Mr. G. D. Dunker- 
ley, Dr. B. A. Keen, Dr. C. W. Kimmins, Mr. R. S. Lambert, Mr. A. E. Munby, 
Prof. J. L. Mvres, Mr. G. W. Olive, Mr. G. N. Pocock, Dr. T. Slater Price, Prof 
C. Spearman and Dr. H. Hamshaw Thomas. 


reduction may result in a certain loss of effect, since scale 
is of the essence of good picture making. 

Practically speaking, all safety base at present available 
consists of cellulose acetate—ordinary film is made from 
nitro-cellulose—the difference between one safety base and 
another consisting mainly in the methods adopted to 
overcome the defects of the plain acetate. It is non- 
inflammable in the sense that it does not flare up when a 
light is applied, but slowly chars away so long as the high 
temperature is maintained. 

It has the further advantage that while the heat of a 
normal beam of light in a projector is sufficient to cause 
ordinary film tod burst into flames, if kept there without 
movement or special means of protection, this is not the 
case with safety base, excessive heat produced in this way 
merely producing charring. There is also the difference 
between the two bases in that at a comparatively low 
temperature nitrate base decomposes with the production 
of dangerous decomposition products. This is not the 
case with acetate base. 

At the Seventh International Congress of Photography, 
held in London in July, 1928, there was a considerable 
discussion on the definition of safety film, but it was found 
impossible to arrive at any agreed conclusions. The matter 
is now under consideration by the various national com- 
mittees, which are expected to report at the next Congress 
at Dresden in 1931. 

A film, after exposure, has to go through the processes 
of development, fixing, washing and drying, after which 
it must return to its original dimensions, within very 
narrow limits of tolerance: otherwise difficulties would 
occur in its passage through the gate of the projector. 
During these processes it is subject to various strains 
which may affect the dimensions. The chief strain is due 
to the fact that the base itself is not entirely impervious 
to moisture, and alters, therefore, to some extent in size 
according to its moisture content. This creates some diffi- 
culties in the use even of the nitrate base, but they are 
very marked in the case of the acetate base. Minor strains 
may also be caused by the swelling of the sensitive layer 
during development, variations in this swelling during 
fixing and washing, and then de-swelling (contraction) 
on drying. 

When passing through the projector the film is subject 
to considerable strain, of an alternating character, and 
yet, after being used many times, its dimensions must 
still remain within the limits of tolerance allowed. It 
must also withstand, as much as possible, marking due to 
scratching, abrasure, etc. 

It is found that the mechanical properties of the nitrate 
base are such that it stands up to the above treatments far 
better than the acetate base. The latter has the further 
disadvantages that it is flabby in handling (in the develop- 
ing, etc., processes) in comparison with the former, and 
also that when dry it tends to become brittle and break 
easily. 

At the present time the nitrate base film is the only one 
which satisfies the call on it when made of the standard 
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size, 35 mm., though cellulose acetate base film of standard 
size is usable and will be improved as time goes in. When, 
however, the size of the film is reduced to 16 mm. (sub- 
standard), the differences between the two bases are not 
so marked. The strain of wear and tear is not so great in 
the sub-standard film, and consequently the non-inflam- 
mable base is found to satisfy all requirements within 
reasonable limits. 


CINEMATOGRAPH APPARATUS 


Acetate film of 16 mm. width (or below) is suitable for 
adoption by the amateur and for educational (class-room) 
purposes. There is a large selection of reliable apparatus 
for producing such films made by firms of repute, and 
there are also libraries: of well selected, though not specific- 
ally educational, films. This 16 mm. standard equipment 
will give excellent results in a classroom not exceeding a 
seating capacity of eighty, provided the room can be well 
darkened (down to one desk light for the master and a 
red lamp over exit doors). The projector is easy to manipu- 
late by the master or an assistant. It is quite safe if reason- 
ably used, and can be coupled up to any electric light supply. 
It is easily portable, and several makers fit their projectors 
with a stopping device so that any one frame (picture) 
can be held stationary on the sheet without heat from the 
light source giving trouble. Care must, however, be taken 
to make sure that the rigidity of the projector under opera- 
tive conditions has not been sacrificed to portability. It 
is known that demand is causing concentration on improve- 
ments that will increase the size, definition and brilliancy 
of the projected picture and decrease the tendency to 
flicker at low speeds. Lecture rooms of from 120 to 150 
seats will then be catered for, but this capacity is the limit 
that can be expected from 16 mm. outfits. 

For lecture rooms of from 200 to 250 seats, the pro- 
fessional sized film of 35 mm. is advisable to-day. In 
existing schools and colleges where structural alterations 
are not intended or are difficult, safety base 35 mm. film 
combined with a projection outfit which complies with 
the special Home Office regulations for portable pro- 
jectors gives satisfactory results. These regulations are 
the outcome of a committee of the film trade working in 
collaboration with the Home Office officials, instituted to 
provide for exhibitions in schools and parish halls, etc. It 
was considered by the trade that if some such regulation 
existed, education committees and societies might provide 
a good market. Several makers of apparatus produced 
quite low-priced outfits of good quality, but even so, the 
outfit was found to be too costly for the parish hall, and 
education authorities apparently still have the matter 
under consideration. 

For larger audiences, specially constructed theatres 
should be provided, with a properly constructed operating 
room equipped with two projectors, the whole outfit com- 
plying with the regulations made by the Home Secretary 
under the Cinematograph Act and the particular local 
authority. The seating should be inclined and a good 
lighting system should be provided throughout the theatre. 


ILLUMINATION AND EYE-STRAIN 


Choice of Screen.—The size of screen adopted naturally 
varies according to local conditions. A screen 5 to 6 ft. 
in width is usually ample for school use, but folding screens 
of somewhat smaller dimensions are supplied with some 
well-known types of portable projectors. When the film is 
shown in a long and narrow room, aluminium-painted 
screens may be used with advantage. The brightness of the 
image will then vary with the angle of view. The ratio of 
the brightness on the axis to that obtained when the film 
is viewed from the extreme angle of observation should not 
exceed 4 to 1. The limiting angle corresponding with this 
ratio may vary from 25 degrees to about 40 degrees accord- 
ing to the nature and size of the screen. In all cases where 
observation at a somewhat oblique angle is likely, dead- 
white screens are preferable. In this case the brightness 
on the axis is less than with an aluminium-painted screen, 


but the effect, as viewed from different angles, is more 
uniform. 

Nature of Illuminant and Intensity.—In practice the 
illuminant is usually a focus type electric incandescent 
lamp, which may consume 200-250 watts, and is run off 
50 volts. When alternating current is available, the 
pressure may be conveniently reduced by a transformer : 
otherwise a suitable resistance in series with the lamp is 
necessary. Lamps capable of being run direct from the 
supply voltage are sometimes used, but the effect is less 
satisfactory. With such a lamp a mean beam intensity 
up to 2,800 candles may be attained, corresponding with a 
screen illumination of about seven foot candles at a dis- 
tance of 20 feet (with no film in the gate and the shutter 
open). 

Conditions of Display.—Apparatus of the above type 
may be used in rooms from which daylight cannot be entirely 
excluded, but naturally no direct daylight should reach 
the screen. The blinds should be drawn: blinds which 
pull up from the bottom, running in channels, are ad- 
vantageous in preventing troublesome streaks of light. 
The screen may with advantage be surrounded by a curtain 
extending vertically 2-3 ft, from the screen, so that the 
latter is protected from all but weak diffused daylight. 
Provided the picture is not impaired, the presence of 
diffused daylight in a room may be considered an advantage, 
as it lessens the contrast between the bright picture and 
the surroundings, and thus diminishes liability to eye- 
strain. Such supplementary illumination also aids the 
supervision of audiences of children. Small projectors 
have been shown satisfactorily to audiences of 150 and 
even 200, provided the room can be darkened and the seats 
suitably arranged. 

E ye-Strain.—Suggestions in regard to conditions to be 
observed with a view to diminishing eye-strain were em- 
bodied in the report of a Joint Committee appointed in 
1919 by the Illuminating Engineering Society at the request 
of the London County Council. Great importance was 
attached to undue elevation of the eyes as a cause of eye- 
strain. It was recommended that the angle of elevation 
to the top-edge of the picture should not exceed 35 degrees. 
With a screen 3} to 4 ft. square, this angle would probably 
not be exceeded, provided no seat was nearer than about 
7 ft. from the screen. The committee also advised that 
the lateral angle of view to the extreme edge of the screen 
should not exceed 25 degrees. This condition would 
usually be complied with, assuming a screen of the size 
indicated above and a minimum distance therefrom of 
about 7 ft., if the width of the space occupied by the 
audience did not exceed 20 to 25 ft. Compliance with the 
above conditions would in itself probably prevent undue 
proximity to the screen, rendering difficult the following 
of movements in the picture. The committee suggested 
that the distance of the most remote seat should not 
exceed twelve times the height of the picture. With a 4 ft. 
screen this would mean a limiting distance of about 50 ft. 
Attention was also drawn to the importance of avoiding 
defects in films (scratches or holes in the gelatine), and 
vibrations due to light and portable apparatus not being 
securely fixed—all of which may act as possible sources 
of eye-strain. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that long-continued 
observation of moving pictures is liable to impose some 
strain on the eyes of children. Any danger in this respect 
may be materially lessened if stationary pictures are shown 
at suitable intervals. Effective ‘‘ colour-interludes,’’ based 
on the display of scenes which undergo gradual changes in 
colour, have been devised for this purpose. 


We have received from Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., 119-125 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, a copy of their latest 
catalogue of important scientific works. The catalogue includes 
standard and rare works on most scientific subjects. Copies 
can be obtained on application. 
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A Policy of Higher Education* 


By THE RicHt Hon. Lorp Eustace Percy, P.C., M.P. 


HE first step towards discovering what is the demand 
for education is to realize the difference between 
elementary and higher education. Up to a certain point 
in a child’s life he must be compelled to take what he is 
given. This is the stage of elementary education. The 
good teacher will make elementary instruction attractive, 
but he must avoid like poison the sloppy idea, into which 
teachers were in danger of falling a few years ago, that 
the soundness of elementary education is to be measured 
by its attractiveness. In some degree elementary edu- 
cation must always be forcible feeding. Then comes a 
transition stage between elementary and higher education 
when the pupil needs in a special degree the discipline of 
a good school, but when he is beginning to be a responsible 
person with a conscious bent of mind and intelligent 
preferences, to which the wise teacher, not to speak of the 
wise parent, must attach full value. Last comes the stage 
of higher education, when forcible feeding becomes im- 
possible and school discipline fades into the background. 
In that stage the lifeblood of education is the attraction 
exercised by the free teacher over the free pupil, the willing re- 
cognition by the pupil of the teacher’s intellectual authority. 
These stages run into each other. They vary in length 
according to the individual. Personality defies all attempts 
at rigid classification. But, broadly speaking, every boy or 
girl must progress from each of these stages to the next, 
and if he cannot do so at a full-time school it is a sign 
that full-time schooling does not meet his needs. There isa 
tendency to-day to assume that full-time schooling up to 
sixteen must be good for every one, and that all we require 
is a sufficient variety of schools and curricula. But no one 
has the least right to make so sweeping an assumption. 
The more we can vary schools and curricula the better, 
but at any given moment we must assert that a pupil who 
fails to progress in this way at the school or schools which 
are in practice available to him had better leave school. 
If at the age when he ought to be showing intelligent pre- 
ferences he continues to require forcible feeding, he had 
better be moved for a time to an atmosphere where he can 
become conscious of intellectual hunger. If at the age 
when he ought to be responding to the attraction of a 
teacher’s intellectual authority he continues to require 
the discipline of compulsion, he had better be handed over 
for a time to the discipline of the factory. Higher education 
cannot work by compulsion; if it is forced to do so it 
will destroy the soul of the society which sets it to perform 
so uncongenial a task. 

At present our attitude towards higher education is 
vitiated by three unhealthy influences. The first is the 
superstitious reverence for full-time schooling which we 
owe to a hereditary governing class. The public school 
boy of to-day surely tends to weary of school at an earlier 
age than did his father, and an increasing number of 
“upper ” and “ middle ” class parents must experience an 
uncomfortable feeling that, after all, this or that one 
among their sons might have developed much stronger 
intellectual appetites if he had gone through a workshop 
apprenticeship at a comparatively early age. 

The second unhealthy influence is a corollary of this 
superstition : the assumption that all education must take 
the form of a continuous school and university life, that 
if a boy leaves school he abandons definitely all hope of 
pursuing any connected course of education. Hence we 
have despised the idea of part-time education, as if such 
education were merely a sop thrown to the unfortunate 
orphans of our civilization in part compensation for their 
lack of full-time schooling. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, as we can see if we glance at the Danish 
folk school, at the German educational system, or even 


° From the Presidential address to the Fducational Science Section of the 
British Association at Bristol, read on September 4th. 


at our own technical colleges. The truth is, on the con- 
trary, that our secondary schools and universities should 
be paralleled, throughout their length, by courses of part- 
time education, and that opportunities should be provided 
for all students, according to their needs, to change from 
one to the other at any stage. The idea that the value and 
continuity of education depends upon the number of hours 
spent in school has no basis except the bureaucratic love 
of a tidy system. 

The third unhealthy influence, to which we are particu- 
larly exposed at the present moment, is the unnatural 
connection between the ideal of popular education and the 
idea of statutory compulsion. Compulsion is a necessary 
ingredient in elementary education, and at that stage, 
therefore, statutory compulsion has a certain justification, 
not only in expediency, but in reason. But compulsion is 
utterly alien to the whole conception of higher education, 
and no sound system of higher education can ever be based 
upon the expedient of statutory compulsion. For the same 
reason, the principle, so dear to many of our fellow citizens, 
of “ no public money without public control” may be 
applied with some show of reason to elementary education, 
but it is wholly out of place in higher education. 

At this moment we are in imminent danger of pushing 
up the methods of elementary education into the sphere 
of higher education. If we do this, we fail to secure higher 
education, by whatever name we call our schools, and we 
merely keep children in an elementary atmosphere beyond 
the age at which they should be entering the atmosphere 
of higher education. We have now reached, or more than 
reached, the point at which we can no longer work up- 
wards from the elementary school, with our old tools of 
statutory compulsion and public control. We must begin 
rather to work downwards from the university, introducing 
more and more into our education, whether given in full-time 
schools or part-time classes, the influence of those standards 
of academic freedom and intellectual authority which it is 
the peculiar function of the universities to maintain. 

In working downwards from the university, however, 
we must be careful not to confuse two quite distinct mean- 
ings of the phrase “ higher education.” In the sense in 
which I have been using that phrase, and shall continue 
to use it, it means the guidance required by all normal 
boys and girls at a certain stage in their mental develop- 
ment through which they all pass. The guidance they 
require is almost infinitely varied, according to their bent 
of mind and the work they are going to do in life, and this 
higher education must therefore be selective in the sense 
of being discriminatory. But the phrase “ higher edu- 
cation ” also means either advanced studies for which 
only a minority are fit, or a certain refinement and temper- 
ing of the powers of the mind which is not generally 
necessary for salvation, and may even be harmful to many 
minds. This is the higher education of the universities 
themselves, and it must be selective in the sense of being 
given only to a comparatively small number of selected 
students. Confusion between these two meanings of the 
same phrase leads either, as in America, to the degradation 
of university education or, as in England, to the treatment 
of secondary education as if it were primanly a preparatory 
training for the university. This is, and must continue to 
be, the primary function of some schools with which the 
name ‘‘ secondary ” has become specially identified ; but 
secondary education in its wider sense is not a special 
training but a general need. That does not make it any 
the less higher education, and university influence 1s 
required throughout its whole range, not because univer- 
sities are highly select institutions, but because universities, 
whose business it is as teaching bodies to educate grown-up 
men and women, are, on the whole, the best guides to the 
teaching of boys and girls who are growing up. 
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The organic defect in our higher education is that, like 
our Government, it is not harnessed to the life of the society 
it claims to serve, to the new power and the new oppor- 
tunities which society is constantly generating from new 
knowledge. This lack of touch is most clearly seen in 
our traditional attitude towards industry. The “ upper 
classes,” though’ deeply affected by changing economic 
conditions, still think in terms of the “ liberal professions.” 
The choice before their sons, in their view, is either to 
enter a “ liberal profession ” in order to serve the com- 
munity and make a career, or to “‘ go into business ” in 
order to make money. The “ working classes,” imitating 
as best they can this aristocratic superstition, assume 
that their sons must as a rule submit to the drudgery of 
industry, but their great ambition is that as many as 
possible should escape from this bondage and become 
teachers, civil servants, or trade-union organizers. The idea 
that industry may be made to offer the most adventurous 
of careers, that it is the chief, and indeed the only direct, 
agent of social welfare, and that the liberal professions, 
including government administration, have at best only 
the secondary job of diverting some of the wealth produced 
by industry into particular channels of social welfare which 
might otherwise run dry—all this is an unfamiliar conception 
of society to many teachers and to most parents. 

A policy of higher education must be built up in response 
to the outside demand of the ‘workaday world, that 
‘“ fair field full of folk, the rich and the poor, each working 
and wandering as the world requires,” where men are adding 
to the sum of human knowledge and human activities. 
The most important fact about it is that it is a demand 
for mental keenness rather than for physical skill. Broadly 
speaking, industry is approaching its apotheosis of mechan- 
ization and requires the mind that can marshal machines 
and can grasp the social purpose of cheap mass production 
even in the dull routine of repetition work. A generalization 
like this is, indeed, no sooner made than it must be qualified. 
There are signs in some directions that we are reacting 
away from the machine. The world is probably less 
content, for example, with machine-made furniture to-day 
than it was twenty years ago, and the craft element is 
increasingly coming back into that industry. But, while 
some industries may depend upon craftsmanship, the 
number of industries which rely on purely mechanical 
skill acquired at an early age is to-day very small. 

This demand for mental keenness means, for most 
occupations, longer schooling, and schooling directed 
primarily to the training of the mind. One danger of our 
present school policy is, I think, that we are tending to 
fall between two stools. Impressed as we rightly are for 
the need for training of hand and eye in education, we 
are putting more and more emphasis on “ practical ”’ 
instruction for older children in full-time schools, and we 
are trying to give this education at the carpentry bench. 
In this we are, perhaps, inclined to make the same mistake 
as has been made in the “ arts and crafts ’’ movement. It 
is our business to make terms with the machine, not to 
attempt to promote an ineffective reaction against it by 
reviving the craft spirit of a past age. The reason why 
we are being called on to keep children longer in school 
is not that the boy who is going to be a manual worker, 
skilled or unskilled, ought to be kept out of the labour 
market until he is fifteen or sixteen, but that the demand for 
manual labour, skilled or unskilled, including juvenile 
labour, is declining every day and is giving place to a 
demand for labour involving at least some measure of 
abstract thinking and planning. To a very considerable 
extent—to what extent it is one of the main duties of 
our educators to work out in detail—this training of the 
mind should, no doubt, be carried out in actual contact 
with the material things upon which the pupil’s mind 
will have to work, but these material things are not hand 
tools but machine tools. The type of small full-time school 
to which we are accustomed in this country, and which 
most of us think infinitely superior to the vast polytechnic- 
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high school of the United States, cannot provide machine 
shops within its own walls. That fact puts a definite 
limitation on the function which it should seek to perform 
and the full-time school should, therefore, not attempt, 
as it is attempting at present, to cover the whole ground 
of adolescent education. Its justification lies in the mental 
training it can give, and it should beware of ineffective 
compromises with the needs of boys who still require 
physical rather than mental training. 

In my view, therefore, our first aim in higher education 
should be to develop part-time education in technical 
schools and continuation classes for all children over the 
age of fourteen. The reason for this is not that part-time 
schooling is better than full-time schooling for the mass of 
our population. The experience of the United States seems 
to indicate that, in the coming machine age, full-time 
schooling will, under the influence of industry itself, more 
and more supersede part-time schooling. The reason is 
rather that we are in a stage of transition when purely 
manual labour, and therefore juvenile labour, is still re- 
quired in many industries which will increasingly eliminate 
in the future as they reorganize themselves, but when 
almost all industries desire that their young employees 
should remain in touch with education in some form. In 
these circumstances, we should not run the risk of starting 
the full-time schools of the future on wrong lines, by forcing 
them to assimilate a mass of pupils who would stay on at 
school with no clear object either in their own mind or 
in the mind of their future employers. The various types 
of full-time schools should, on the contrary, be given an 
opportunity to detach themselves, as it were, from the 
background of popular education, to define the kind of 
mental training they seek to offer, and then to draw away 
from the great reservoir of part-time education an in- 
creasing number of pupils who need that kind of training. 
Moreover, the adequate development of part-time technical 
education is of the first importance because, if American 
experience is again any guide, many pupils in full-time 
schools will, in the future, have to combine their mental 
training with a considerable amount of practice in the 
machine shop, and this they will only be able to do if they 
have at their disposal technical colleges equipped to receive 
them for a certain number of hours in the week along with 
the pupils attending part-time classes. The part-time 
technical school or college must, in fact, increasingly occupy 
the position of a central focus for a large range of full-time 
schools, who will be grouped round them for “‘ practical ” 
instruction purposes. 

We ought, I think, to expand the Hadow ideal of four- 
year courses of full-time schooling for all children from 
eleven to fifteen, into the wider ideal of five-year courses 
for all children from eleven to sixteen, beginning for the 
first three years in full-time schools, but completed in the 
last two years either in full-time schools or in part-time 
schools according to the pupil’s needs. We should seek 
to ensure attendance at the last two years of such courses, 
not by compulsion, but by attraction and by arrangements 
with employers. A boy over fourteen may legitimately 
be required by the State to show that he is either at work 
or at school. That is a principle which in one form or 
another is as old as the reign of Elizabeth, and as new as 
modern American policy; but that should be the limit 
of compulsion. The full-time school should, at every 
stage, work in with the technical school, so that the five- 
year course is really a continuous one. We shall thus 
secure, through close co-operation between two distinct 
institutions, the same result as is secured in America 
through the rather amorphous polytechnic-high school, 
without destroying the individuality of our full-time schools. 

This should be the foundation and first story of our 
policy of higher education. From this first story will rise 
side by side our traditional type of secondary school and our 
senior technical courses, bringing the pupil up to the college 
stage of higher education, whether in the technical college 
or the university. 
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Education in Relation to Industry and Commerce 


HE Educational Science Section of the British Asso- 
ciation is to be congratulated on the well-balanced 
contributions to its discussion on the wide and urgent 
problems of education andindustry. The object is wide and 
far-reaching; its ramifications are extraordinarily complex. 
Too often, therefore, we are left, after listening to torrents 
of words, with little more than unsatisfactory impressions 
wf narrow and violent prejudice, of irreconcilable points 
of view, and of earnest but vague hopes expressed by 
people who, though feeling the inevitable pressure of new 
demands, obviously hate the invasion of their domains 
and any departure from traditional solutions and 
methods. 

Difficult as the whole question may be, its solution depends, 
as does the solution of any problem, on the collection and 
examination of all the evidence bearing on its many factors. 
Those factors include, at least, the views and needs of the 
business world, of the expert administrator, and of those 
intimately connected with the actual work of teaching. 
And it is to securing contributions from all these three 
sources that the recent discussion owes much of its success. 
We may not agree that the sum of those contributions 
has carried us much farther towards the solution we seek. 
But, if they did not achieve that, no one can deny that 
they made the problem clearer in tracing its evolution, 
in outlining its present factors, and in presenting us wit 
at least one suggestion which we may accept or reject or 
modify at leisure. 

The views of the business world were given by Sir Francis 
Goodenough in a paper entitled “ A Business Man’s View 
of Education for Commerce.” As may be expected from 
the Chairman of the Government Committee on Edu 
cation for Salesmanship, Sir Francis emphasized some of 
the work of that Committee, the task of which is first to 
determine ‘ the exact nature of the educational needs of 
commerce before and during employment, and, second, to 
consider “ how best those needs can be provided ” or how 
better existing facilities can be utilized or adapted to meet 
those needs.” He made it clear that the Committee, 
which includes representative business men and women, 
interprets its task in no narrow sense: ‘‘ Education for 
salesmanship is education for commerce on its creative, 
organizing, and executive sides; and ‘covers the whole 
held of higher education.’’’ He stressed the need for 
scientific investigation not only into methods of manu- 
facture, handling, transport, and methods of management, 
but also into methods of selling and the possibilities and 
requirements of the markets of the world. With such aims 
in view knowledge of such subjects as come under the heading 
of “ office arts ” is by no means sufficient. A completer 
training is necessary to achieve the prime purpose of 
business, viz. the selling of goods and services. Nor is 
business to be regarded as a warfare between buyer and 
seller: it is a ‘ service for mutual profit ” and is as honour- 
able as any profession. It demands leadership, judgment, 
skill, energy, and devotion to principle and to duty. It is 
therefore worthy of the highest education and demands 
qualities which include all those general education is 
reputed to produce. In conclusion Sir Francis indicated 
that there was no short cut to the solution of the problem, 
the complexity and importance of which would necessitate 
a long and continuous co-operation between industry and 
education. 

Mr. A. Abbott, H.M. Chief Inspector of Technical Schools, 
Showed how the treatment of the general problem had 
differed as between this and other countries. Such differ- 
ences were dependent on the industrial and commercial 
Organization of each country and its general system of 
education. The great industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of England took place long before she had an organ- 
ized and comprehensive system of secondary education. 

ny and other continental countries did not begin 


to develop their industries on a large scale until their 
secondary-education systems were well established. Thus 
there has developed a difference between the educational 
antecedents of our technical school students and those ot 
continental countries. In the latter, students come direct 
from secondary schools and are prepared to take advanced 
work. Their elementary-school students go to lower schools 
and prepare for specified occupations rather than wide 
careers. In England, because the technical and commercial 
colleges receive two streams of students—a broad stream 
whose full-time education finished at 14 and a nar- 
rower stream whose education finished at 16 to 18 
—there are two streams of recruits to the executive 
and responsible posts in English industry and com- 
merce. That position may now tend to alter because of 
the recent development of our secondary education. We 
have already gone some distance in establishing junior 
technical and trade schools, while during the last twenty- 
five years the number of pupils in grant-aided secondary 
schools has been increased fourfold. Great changes have 
also occurred in the organization of industry and com- 
merce. But for many years all these changes in industry 
and education proceeded without definite contact between 
their representatives. Co-operation is now, however, 
becoming more frequent. Already some committees 
have dealt with the national aspects of the problem (e.g. 
the Committee on Salesmanship); local co-operation 
becomes stronger; and an excellent scheme of regional 
co-operation has been established in Yorkshire. 

Mr. Henderson Pringle dealt with English commercial 
education outside the universities. lt covers subjects 
akin to technology as narrowly conceived, but it also 
includes subjects which have essentially a cultural signifi- 
cance. Under the heading of commerce must be included 
the organization of wholesale markets, the mechanism of 
exchange, and particularly of foreign trade and all the 
operations bound up with the purchase and sale of goods. 
At least a minimum of training in these and kindred subjects 
is required by any one who holds or aims at holding a 
responsible position in business. With this in mind, the 
problems to be faced include the content and length 
of a course of study and the establishment of diplomas 
and certificates. But these are not the most urgent 
problems. The first is the question of the proper co- 
ordination of areas and institutions. The second is the 
provision of adequate finance, and the third is the supply 
of a well-trained teaching staff. With regard to co- 
ordination, six or seven independent colleges in the large. 
cities might be placed under a governing authority of 
representatives of Local Education Authorities and of 
the principal commercial interests served. Financial ques- 
tions might be bettered if a larger proportion of the 
cost of maintaining such colleges were put on the 
National Exchequer instead of on the local rates. Under 
the present financial arrangements the proportion of 
salaries recoverable from the central Government is much 
lower than that of adult education of the university 
tutorial type, though much of the advanced work is 
at least comparable in quality and of as much real 
importance to the nation. Further, while the institu- 
tions are maintained by the ratepayers, it is unlikely 
that any substantial endowments or other maintenance 
monies will be privately provided. Under the suggested 
reorganization, too, a larger area would be tapped for 
direct contributions from the ratepayers. It is to be 
expected, also, that during the next ten years there 
will be a change in the attitude towards commercial edu- 
cation of the larger commercial houses which will lead 
towards the greater development of day classes, and this 
will help considerably in the reorganization of the staffing 
arrangements of our colleges. Hitherto the full-time staffs 
have been inadequate, partly due to the lack of day students 
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and partly due to superannuation regulations. A more liberal 
treatment of senior men would make it worth while for 
more honours graduates in economics and commerce to 
regard commercial teaching as holding out prospects for a 
career. 

Dr. W. A. Richardson dealt with ‘‘ The Technical College 
and Continued Education in Relation to Industry.’’ While 
industry still gives, and must give, the greater part of 
the practical training to the man in industry, the university, 
technical college, and continuation school in their different 
forms provide the technical knowledge. Comparing our 
system with that of other countries, he showed that members 
of administrative, designing, and scientific staffs are, in 
this country, drawn partly from the universities, but abroad 
they come exclusively from highly specialized technical 
colleges where full-time studies are taken. In these 
colleges, further, the contact with industry is provided 
mainly by professors and lecturers who, by consultations 
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or otherwise, have some share in industrial life. Such 
arrangements as our own, where men to fill higher posts 
are also drawn from workers who have trained in technical- 
college evening classes, are unknown. English technical 
colleges differ from those elsewhere, therefore, in providing 
a great variety of part-time courses for those already in 
industrial occupations. The career of youth in England 
is thus much less predetermined than elsewhere, and the 
education is less stereotyped and more adaptable to 
local needs. 

Miss E. Webb Samuel dealt with “ Industry and the 
Young Person.’’ She referred chiefly to the needs of 
those between 14 and 18, and described an investi- 
gation she had made as to their desires in connexion 
with employment. She thought industry took a reasonable 
view of what it expected from recruits of 14. There 
should be no definite break between school and workshop 
or office ; for a period the two should run concurrently. 


Central and Other Schools 


T has been very generally recognized that the meetings 
of the Education Section of the British Association 
this year were unusually fruitful in suggestion and that the 
various discussions were maintained at a very high level. 
Among the subjects under review, none called forth greater 
interest or attracted more attention than the question of 
post-primary education in central and other schools at 
present carrying on their work under elementary regula- 
tions, but aspiring to a higher status. We therefore think 
it well to devote some httle space to a consideration of a 
few of the papers read. 

One which was listened to with the greatest pleasure was 
that by Miss V. S. Carr Gordon, entitled “ Factors governing 
the Scope of the Curricula in the Modern Girls’ School.” 
Miss Carr Gordon is the Headmistress of Hirst Park Modern 
Girls’ School, Ashington, Northumberland, and her paper 
was a revelation of what enlightened enthusiasm can 
accomplish amid what would appear at first sight to be 
most unpromising surroundings. She began by stating 
some of her personal convictions, saying that, if education 
is to fit pupils for after-life, the most important things must 
take precedence. We have on the one hand the emotional 
life of the child, and on the other the mechanism of thinking. 
Our problem is to effect the correct balance between spiritual 
energy and mechanical control, remembering that the finest 
expression of that energy can only be obtained when the 
mechanism is most perfectly developed. The extremes of 
the problem are represented by the child whose mentality 
is defective and whose energies are principally emotional, 
and the child whose abilities are mainly the result of an agile 
brain whose intelligence may be exploited at the expense 
of originality. 

“ I suggest that a true education must begin by fostering 
the spirit of appreciation. Whatever our mental capacity, 
whatever our natural aptitudes, life is worthless if it is no: 
enjoved, and young people should learn to attack their work 
with courageous, indomitable optimism. It 1s the business 
of the educator to develop this spirit, to make the school 
happy, to foster social activities, to discountenance all that 
is seltish and meanly critical. Few of us are creators 
—most of us can only be lookers-on at the best, and our 
measure of happiness is largely proportional to our power 
of appreciation. The teacher must first rouse in the child 
a desire to work, a will to succeed, and this will be easy if 
the pupil loves school.” 

But the curriculum must also cultivate the sense of dis- 
crimination—the mechanism of thinking must be developed 
so that the true relation of values is discerned. 

“ Although a wider and more significant interpretation of 
the meaning of education could be given, it seems to me 


that a cultured man or woman must be quick to respond 
to the beauty and vividness of life, must be generous in the 
estimation of others, at the same time sober of judgment 
with a brain trained to think clearly, to measure values 
accurately.”’ 

Interesting and inspiring as this confession of faith was, 
the real “ grip ” of the paper came when the author showed 
how her principles are being applied in a mining village 
where housing conditions are far from satisfactory, where 
the girls have to combat a long tradition of inferionty, and 
where the standard of ability is low. The children come 
from the various junior schools in the district and are 
graded into “‘A,” “ B,” and “C” classes. The “A” 
forms follow a course of instruction similar to that given 
in a secondary school; the “ B” classes sometim2s omit 
French; and the “C” forms concentrate on practical 
subjects. The school has a domestic bias, but its aim is not 
the solving of the servant problem, though the girls do go 
into domestic service. The dull pupil develops more 
quickly when she has to do things, and the teaching of 
crafts is not looked upon as vocational but as educational. 

Social activities take a very prominent place. Dramatic 
competitions between forms prove a great attraction. 
Winter evening classes held voluntarily by the staff in 
first aid, folk dancing, eurhythmics, choir singing, drama, 
reading circles, &c., have kept the girls out of the streets 
and shown them how to employ leisure time, and school 
journeys to Edinburgh and to France have been organized. 

Finally comes a plea for freedom to experiment. 

“ The modern school should be untrammelled. It should 
have scope to experiment without the burden of formal 
and traditional restrictions. There is no need for unanimity 
of belief or practice. If we are to learn anything at all 
about educational methods, we must have freedom from 
unnecessary restraint. Even the wildest experiments—and 
teachers are not particularly noted for daring or prepos- 
terous ingenuity—can do less harm than the solid adherence 
to obsolete ritual.. .. If the school of the future can 
develop the characters and minds of the pupils, so that they 
acquire a conscious control over their destinies . . . if it 
teaches them to discriminate between the significant and 
the insignificant, it will become the most potent factor in 
the creation of a vigorous national life.” 

A very suggestive paper was the general survey read by 
Mr. W. A. Brockington, Director of Education for Leicester- 
shire, on “ The Curricula of Central, Modern, and Senior 
Schools.” He said that the complete realization that the 
raising of the school-leaving age involved a fresh conception 
of education had indeed been slow, but that a change had 
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Many diagrams and plates. 255. net. 


Europe since 1914 
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A survey of the whole contribution of France to the culture 
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Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 
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Illustrated. Price 1s. 
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come over the national system—the most far-reaching since 
1870. It was a real change in that it sought to provide new 
centres of secondary education for all older children and not 
for the select few. He made it plain that as long ago as 1921 
Leicestershire was looking forward to fundamental and far- 
reaching changes, and was beginning to “‘ behead ” the 
smaller schools and organize a centralized system of educa- 
tion for the older children. Referring to the question of 
nomenclature, he said : 


“ Now, nomenclature is vastly important: a word 
enshrines an idea, and its continued use perpetuates an 
idea. The use of the words ‘ Junior’ and ‘ Senior’ makes 
the schools for which they stand part of one and the same 
system of general elementary education, whether it lasts 
to 14 or 15 years or later; and this is the conception 
which the use of the words ‘ Primary’ and ‘ Secondary ’ 
seeks to destroy. When the age break at 11 is accepted 
with all its implications we re-establish the primary 
school in its original form, we create a new secondary 
school for children between 11 and 15, and we reserve the 
other kind of secondary school called grammar school for 
education of the more academic type which requires a 
minimum leaving age of 16 and a general leaving age of 
18 years.” 

We have laid stress on this because we think that 
Mr. Brockington was supremely right in emphasizing the 
importance of nomenclature. As he said, parents can 
grasp the difference between primary and secondary educa- 
tion, but they do not understand why they should consent 
to the transfer of their children from one elementary school 
to another. Transfer to a large school with a corporate life 
of its own is a different matter, and improvement in 
transport facilities has minimized difficulties formerly 
thought to be formidable. Mr. Brockington’s gentle 
girding at the official reticence of the Board of Education 
as to the use of the term “‘ secondary ’’—“ on account, we 
may suppose, of its political and economic implications ’’— 
was a mild exposure of the real reasons for the persistence 
of present conditions. At the same time he was careful to 
point out that the term “ secondary ” must not leave any 
false impression as to the kind of education to be provided, 
or as to its scope and variety. 

“ Fortunately we have passed through the dark ages 
when reading was regarded as the only educational instru- 
ment, when verbal methods held the field, when activity 
had no place, and manual work was considered inferior, 
and was only saved from extinction because sewing was a 
necessary occupation for girls. We have perceived, more- 
over, that education through activity does not imply 
manual occupation only; it will lead to new methods of 
teaching, a less formal division and sub-division of ‘ sub- 
jects,’ and a discovery of new centres of interest in which 


Professor Valentine 


GUPPEN of educational psychology will have noticed 
xJ that child-study is rapidly becoming scientific. 
Since the days of Miss Shinn’s Btography of a Baby and 
Earl Barnes’ Studies in Education—books which gave 
impetus, the one to the intensive study of individual 
children, and the other to the statistical study of groups— 
child psychology has made rapid strides in all countries. 
The work of Piaget and his assistants in Geneva is well 
known in England owing to the translations published 
almost annually, and the main works of the modern 
German child-psychologists, such as Karl Biihler and his 
wife, have also been translated into English. In this 
country, too, a considerable amount of useful material 
is gradually accumulating. Many psychologists are keep- 
ing careful records of the mental development of their 
own children, and schools such as “ The Malting House,” 
at Cambridge, are investigating the reactions of larger 


the relationship to subject-matter will be more direct and 
through which the real value of book learning may be 
appreciated.” 

A paper to which we can only refer briefiy, though it 
deserves fuller treatment, was that by Mr. J. A. White, 
on the “ Selective Central School.” 

Pointing out that the average of intelligence in such 
schools will usually be at least as high as that in the ordinary 
secondary school, he said that for the first two years the 
curriculum would be very similar to the usual secondary- 
school curriculum, with perhaps a little less emphasis on 
the textbook word. But in the third and fourth years 
special organization becomes necessary. 

“ In my school the problem is solved by all the special 
work being taken at identical periods in the week. At these 
times the forms concerned are broken up into sections which 
are taken by the specialists concerned with the respective 
sides of this special work. . . . This disposition of the work 
is very convenient because at all other times the pupils 
can be satisfactorily provided for in their normal forms. 
But the special work . . . arranged in this way requires 
considerable flexibility in the time-table and much free 
movement on the part of the pupils.” 

There is an interesting passage on examinations. ‘ Much 
has been said about the multiplicity of examinations, and 
justifiably said about the bad effects of the examination 
system ; yet it is possible that a multiplicity of examina- 
tions may be the only safeguard to real education. In the 
central school, examinations at the end of a five years’ 
course do appear to have a good effect upon the pupils 
during their fifth year. For a period of four years the 
stimulus of working upon subjects which to them are real 
and which are suited to their abilities is usually sufficient 
to ensure their best efforts being made, but fifth-year pupils 
look for a definite result, and this is supplied by some form 
of examination with a certificate of understood value 
attached. . . . Perhaps some day we shall return to the 
original purpose of examinations, viz. to test the fitness and 
the preparedness of the pupil to undertake the work of the 
business which he proposes to enter. But that will mean 
different examinations for different purposes, and freedom 
to the candidate to choose which he proposes to take.” 

We do not know to what extent these papers and the 
striking account of non-sclective schools given by Mr. H. T. 
Morgan, will be read by the general public, but we trust 
that they will have a wide circulation. Their general tone 
indicates a very definite growth of the conception that all 
education after the age of 11 plus must be classed as 
secondary. To educationists this is now a commonplace, 
but it is the business of reformers to familiarize the nation 
as a whole with this idea and all that it implies. When it 
‘s once fully grasped progress is bound to be rapid. 


on Child Psychology 


groups of young children, in a carefully controlled, but 
unusually free, environment. It was fitting, therefore, 
that Prof. Valentine should choose ‘‘ The Foundations of 
Child Psychology ° as the subject of his Presidential 
address to Section J at the Bristol meeting of the British 
Association. Much of his address was occupied with 
summarizing the results of the daily testing and observa- 
tion of his own children, in order to throw light on specific 
points regarding innate fears, imitation, laughter, and the 
fundamental nature of thought processes. In the matter 
of intelligence tests for babies, Prof. Valentine was, perhaps, 
unduly sanguine, and probably few of his hearers would 
accept either the possibility or the usefulness of tests to 
give at the age of six months ‘a fair idea of the child's 
future for linguistic development, manipulative skill, and 
possibly even of its characteristic temperament.”’ 
(Continued on page 750) 
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The last section of the address, on the early appearance 
of the elementary thought processes, was the most useful 
for other workers in this field, owing to its criticism of 
Piaget’s conclusion that children under the age of seven 
and a half are almost incapable of apprehending logical 
relations. Prof. Valentine took Spearman’s classification 
of relations, and sought to discover when these are first 
apprehended or educed. 

The following extracts from the address indicate the 
extent of his observations : 


“ Undoubtedly, as Spearman says, relations may be 
apprehended before they can be expressed in language ; 
but we will confine ourselves to the earliest appearance of 
language in which these relations are implied. The 
possessive noun (e.g. ‘ Daddy’s hat,’ “Mummy’s hat’) 
occurs at 1; 4, and probably implies a relation of attribution. 
The correct use of ‘in’ and ‘on’ at 2; I and 2; 2 reveals 
the education of the spatial relation, and sentences in which 
it is omitted but implied occur some months earlier. 
‘With ’ (I brush my hair with Daddy’s brush) as indicating 
a medium or tool is used correctly at 2 ; 3 and reveals a 
relation of agency—for which I cannot find a true equi- 
valent in Spearman’s list. Perhaps the most surprising 
example of the grasp of a relation at a very early age was 
a sentence by B at 2; 4. ‘’At too big (for) B, not too 
big (for) Daddy.’ Here is surely the first glimmering of 
an idea of relativity. The grasp of a causal relation between 
ideas, each complex’ enough to need a whole sentence, 
occurs already at 2 ; 3. ‘Come up, Daddy (out of the 
cellar) ’cos it’s dark’; while by 3¢ we may get still more 
complex groups linked by the causal ‘ because’; ‘I like 
you, Mummy, ’cos you a good girl and you got a kind face.’ ”’ 

“The relation of attribution is implied in the correct 
application of adjectives to nouns ; this can be confidently 
inferred only when the conjunction is so unusual that one 
can be sure that the words were not previously connected 
in speech by any one in the hearing of the child. This 
I observed before two years. The relation of likeness must 
be grasped considerably before 2 ; 3, when it was appre- 
hended between complex fundamentals: thus ‘ Y’s car 
do like Daddy’s car.’ ‘ Daddy do like B does.’ I had 
evidence in various matters that new mental processes 
most readily arise when practical and spontaneous interests 
are aroused rather than in the course of formal tests. But 
the difficult part-whole relationship was ripe in Y at 3; 8, 
not only when she used ‘ part of’ correctly, but when 
it was tested by the question: ‘ What is a part of me?’ 
and she replied, ‘ You could have only your eyes.’ The 
relation of evidence is perhaps the last to appear—at least 
to be clearly revealed in explicit language. But it was 
evident in Y’s conversation at 3 ; 2 when taking care of 
a baby guest: Y: ‘I’m a big girl.’ Father: ‘ No, you 
are a little girl’ Y: ‘I look after the little girl. Well, 
then, I'm a big girl.’ Further notes make it clear that 
evidence may be explicitly referred to as such at the age 
of 3+. Thus we have all the possible relations appre- 
hended by about three years of age. Now Piaget says 
that before the age of 7 ; 8 ‘ the child is perhaps incapable 
—whether in narrative, argument, or in any of his relations 
with other people—of differentiating between the various 
types of possible relations (cause, consequence, or logical 
justification) and of handling them to good effect.’ Un- 
doubtedly up to that age the child continues to make 
many errors in his use of these relations, as Piaget clearly 
shows. What the study of much younger children reveals 
is that a grasp of relations begins to appear at a much 
earlier age. Other statements of Piaget appear positively 
fantastic when one examines the records of infant develop- 
ment. Thus he speaks of the ‘ universal tendency of the 
child to avoid relations '—though at two a child may be 
positively obsessed with the causal relation as its repeated 
‘Why’s’ show.” 

‘Reciprocal relationships are undoubtedly hard for 
the child to grasp. Children of nine tested by Piaget 


showed that they were not clear as to the reciprocity of 
the brother-brother relationship. Yet it is wrong to 
suppose that the little child before even five or six cannot 
in any sense adopt the point of view of another. For 
example, I noted that when Y at 2; 8, sitting opposite 
to me, wanted me to see a picture in her book, she carefully 
turned it round so that I saw the picture right side up. 
And before four years, the reciprocity of the brother- 
brother relationship apparently begins to be grasped 
(though it has lapses), and the sentence ‘ I’m my own nurse 
to-day’ (3;9) involves a similar grasp of reciprocity. 
Inference from general propositions, at least expliat 
inference, may not appear at this very early stage, though 
general statements involving a grouping of individual 
known facts are made before three, e.g. ‘ Everybody’s here’ 
—correctly stated, as to the family of seven, at the age of 
2 ; 9; and a general proposition may be explicitly referred 
to as a reason: thus, ‘Do you love Daddy ?’ ‘Yes. 
‘ Do you love H ?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘Why?’ ‘ ’Cos I love every- 
body.’ Also the absence in a drawing of a general trait 
common to all members of a class (e.g. the trunk of 
elephants) may lead to the refusal to apply the name (e.g. 
“Is that an elephant?’ ‘No.’ ‘Why?’ ‘’Cos it hasnt 
a trunk’ 3 ; 5). Thus we have at three years at least the 
beginnings of induction and deduction. Lastly, can a 
little child assume, for a time at least, a hypothesis it 
knows to be false? Piaget found children of eight and 
nine would not do so.” 

“ Certainly it is not true to suggest that children can never 
posit suppositions they know to be false, or that, until 
eight or ten, they cannot assume a ‘ detachment from the 
view of the moment.’ Thus, at 3; 5 one of my little girls 
asked her mother to jump over the sofa. The mother 
objected that she was too old, which brought the remark, 
‘ If you were a little girl you could.’ And again, about the 
same age, she said, ‘ If Mummy died, I’d be alone with 
my Daddy.’ Here are further examples of a type of thought- 
process taking place when working in a familiar medium, at 
an age some six or seven years before the age at which it 
still fails sometimes to function effectively. The fact is that 
it isa mistake to attempt to make sweeping generalizations as 
to what takes place in childhood and what in adults. All 
the kinds of errors which are thought particularly charac- 
teristic of children occur in adult thought, frequently in 
some adults, less frequently in others. I have found 
graduate students who, like Piaget’s nine-year-olds, will 
refuse to posit an incredible hypothesis for the sake of 
testing the formal accuracy of a syllogism. And even a 
Fellow of the Royal Society may base a generalization 
about educational methods on his own experience when a 
boy and that of one or two children at the present day.” 


Sır Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltp., have issued as a separate 
pamphlet a list of their books on arts and crafts. It should be 
seen by teachers of drawing, design, commercial art, photography, 
needlework, woodwork, weaving, and similar technological 


subjects. 
+ * s 


A list of public lectures at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
during the present term has been issued. Teachers will be 
interested in a lecture by Prof. C. Spearman on ‘‘ Psychologies 
of To-day ” (October 14), and another by Dr. E. A. Baker on 
“ Public Libraries and the School-Leaving Age ” (October 29}. 


* * = 


Historical studies are well represented in the public lectures 
and courses arranged for the present term at KING’s COLLEGE, 
Lonpon. Thus on Thursdays during October and November 
there is a course by various lecturers on social and political 
ideas of some representative thinkers of the age°’of reaction and 
reconstruction (1815-1865), while several courses are being given 
on Russia and the Balkans. The usual Wednesday lectures 
are on ‘‘ Professions and Careers,” and cover the Church (Rev. 
F. R. Barry), medicine (Sir Humphry Rolleston), law (Lord 
Atkin), literature (Mr. Hugh Walpole), the stage (Sir Barry 
Jackson), business (Mr. Gordon Selfridge), scientific industry 
(Dr. H. T. Tizard), and banking and finance (Mr. W. W. Paine). 
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BLACKIE ana SON’S LIST 


BLACKIE’S BLACKIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 
GENERAL EDITOR— Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., D.C.L., 


late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor m EpIToR—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
of Greek in the University of Dublin. ate Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor 
Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone of Greek in the University of Dublin. 

The aim of this series is to provide books of scholarly and literary Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 
quality, each so far as possible self-sufficing, and rendered interesting to Similar in Aim and General Appearance to 
tions AE aired iren objects af ancient are E AES eae Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series. 

Full Prospectus on application. Full Prospectus on application, 
IRREGULAR LATIN VERBS MASTERPIECES OF GERMAN 
Compiled by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A. _ PROSE 
(Cantab.), D.Litt. (Glasgow). Compiled by A. H. WINTER, 
Lecturer in German at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, London. 
Limp cloth cover. 6d. Interleaved, 8d. Cloth boards. 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION 


By S. REED BRETT, M.A., 
Senior History Master, King Edward VI Grammar School, Nuneaton. 


Cloth boards. 3s. 6d. 
This book has been written to supply a need which the author has experienced in the course of his work of teaching. 
For several years he has included Constitutional History in his Sixth Form syllabus, but has failed to find a suitable text-book 
for his purpose. The present volume, based on teaching notes, is an attempt to fill the gap. It is hoped that a book so 
designed may lead to the study of the British Constitution in many schools where at present it finds no place. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 
BOOK I 
. By FRANK JONES, B.A., a Mea a 
Lecturer i Anglo Sason at the Birmingham and Midiand Institute. Headmaster of Ealing County School, 
The “ New English Course ” (Book I) is intended for pupils of about and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 
eleven years of age who are beginning the study of formal English. Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 
Cloth boards. 2s. In Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 
THE SILVER BOOKS OF THE GOLDEN BOOKS OF 
ENGLISH VERSE ENGLISH VERSE 
In Large Type. With Notes and Questions. Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A., 
Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A. King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. 
In Two Books. Book I, 1s. Book II, 1s. 3d. In Five Books. Cloth boards. 2s. each. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


By LILIAS MILROY, Headmistress of the Leamington High School for Girls, and E. M. BROWNE, formerly Assistant 
Mistress in the Truro High School for Girls. 


In Two Parts. Fully illustrated. Cloth boards. 


NEW EDITION. With a series of Coloured Illustrations of historical and educational value, in addition to 
the original Line Illustrations. 


PART I.—From Early Times to 1603. 2s. 6d. PART II. From 1603 to the end of the Great War. 2s. gd. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 


From Early Egypt and Babylonia to the Decline of Rome. 
By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

With full-page Plates and Maps and other Illustrations, 

Time-Charts, and Questions. 3s. 6d. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


With 16 full-page Plates and Maps and other Illustrations, 
Time-Charts, and Questions. 3s. 6d. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 
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Evolution in Material Culture 


R. H. S. HARRISON’S presidential address to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association 
at Bristol was a notable contribution to the discussion of 
the theory of the diffusion of culture. Without denying 
that independent evolution in human material culture 
has occurred in certain simple types, he sought to show 
that it was negligible by analysing the mental processes 
which are at the back of discovery and invention as mani- 
fested in material affairs. Dr. Harrison’s address will 
have a lasting effect on future discussions of the problem. 
The arguments for the diffusion of culture hitherto have 
been based on similarities, which are cumulative in effect 
when it can be shown that several recur again and again 
n more or less identical grouping as what is known as a 
culture-complex. The familiar counter-argument that 
such recurrences are due to coincidences of independent 
invention usually reduces the discussion to dogmatic 
assertion based on a priori reasoning on either side ; but, 
as Dr. Harrison says, such argument is ‘“‘ not only re- 
stricted by our ignorance, but overshadowed by our 
knowledge.” It depends ‘‘ upon the extent to which we 
ascribe to man a power of foresight enabling him to over- 
run the limits of environmental suggestion.” Dr. Harrison 
maintains that man in the development of his material 
culture is an opportunist. By his analysis of discovery 
and invention—terms to which he gives a precision which 
they have not hitherto carried—he shows that the coin- 
cidence postulated by the theory of independent invention 
involves an identity in a sequence of discoveries and 
inventions which is no: justified by the analyses either 
of the psychological factors brought into play or of the 
processes required for the production of any artefact. 
In other words, an identity in product implies not one 
but many coincidences which on both psychological and 
material grounds so far transcend the bounds of proba- 
bility as to become a practical impossibility. 
Some extracts from Dr. Harrison’s address follow : 


“ Our attitude towards the problems that arise in the 
study of origin and development depends very largely 
upon the extent to which we ascribe to man a power of 
foresight enabling him to overrun the limits of environ- 
mental suggestion. If we assume that his progress has 
been based upon his opportunist reactions to such sug- 
gestion, we secure a standpoint from which to take a 
retrospective view of human progress.” 

“ It is only on the basis of his actual knowledge that 
man can reason and deduce, and though modern scientific 
learning may enable us to make predictions with some 
certainty, the result of experiment is either a confirmation 
of theory or it is a surprise—a true discovery.”’ 

“ Real discoveries that are outside the range of existing 
theory are apt to bring about an opportunist change of 
direction by a revelation of new aims and possibilities. 
That is to say, we may be systematic and forethoughtful 
in our use of existing knowledge, and in our quest for new, 
but true discoveries reveal us as the opportunists men have 
always been.” 

“ Two environments may be similar, but only when they 
are the same are they identical, and our broad generaliza- 
tions as to the cultural effect of surroundings such as 
deserts, mountains, forests, river-valleys, have a bearing 
upon the general mode of life they encourage or permit, 
and therefore upon a portion of the field which is open to 
the discoverer and inventor, but they ignore the differences 
in the details of any two environments of one general 
character; and it is discrepancies in detail that produce 
divergencies in end-results.”’ 

“ There are no Common faculties of the human mind that 
are capable of overruling the vagaries of environmental 
and historical compulsions, and of directing man’s progress 
in discovery and invention, in various times and places, 


along lines that are parallel. Beginning with the primary 
discoveries of early man, applied for material purposes, the 
prevailing outcome of his independent and opportunist 
reactions to the results of his own interference with natural 
materials and phenomena, has been divergence and not 
parallelism.” 

“It is clear that material progress began with dis- 
coveries relating to materials, objects, and phenomena, 
of natural or chance occurrence, and that the initial value 
of such discoveries lay in their immediate practical use. 
It may have been the behaviour of stones he handled that 
first aroused man’s interest in them, but the utility of 
individual stones as implements was more important to him 
than the properties which made them useful. His gener- 
alization was unconscious, or even instinctive, since animals 
discover, though man alone invents. The making of 
discoveries was not the result of a conscious search for 
means or methods to achieve an end, though such of them 
as helped towards the immediate procuring of food found 
a ready application. Upon the discoveries which arose 
out of observation of simple natural phenomena, and of 
superficial properties of natural materials, were built up 
knowledge and experience which led man further and 
further away from his initial steps, until he was making 
discoveries about materials which owed their character 
or composition to his development of methods of treat- 
ment; they were, in a practical sense, his own creation, 
and until he had created them he could not learn their 
properties and uses. Man had no need of metals before 
he had discovered them, and until then they did not exist 
even in his imagination.”’ 

‘“ The general conclusion to which we are forced by our 
consideration of the nature and results of discovery, is 
that there are no absolute criteria by means of which we 
can decide what part may have been played by independent 
discoveries in the production of similarities in human 
culture. We are safe in assuming that simple primary 
discoveries, such as that of the plasticity of clay, or the 
malleability of copper and gold, may or must have been 
made more than once, but we are equally safe in assuming 
that, with every step beyond the first, an independent 
repetition of the same sequence becomes more and more 
unlikely, and also that the more difficult a single discovery 
and the more difficult its application, the less likely is 
its fruitful repetition.” 

“The general case against identity or similarity by 
independent evolution is, however, overwhelming, as is 
very widely admitted at the present day, but to a large 
extent it is based on cumulative circumstantial evidence, 
since there are grave difficulties in finding proofs that leave 
no loophole for the defence. This is especially true in 
relation to the question of New World origins. The 
American dread of Old World entanglements has given 
rise to an anthropological Monroe doctrine, and there are 
many who are prepared to postulate independent evolution 
in America on a scale which might give pause to the most 
patriotic evolutionist. No agreement on the general 
question can be reached whilst divergent views are held 
on this particular issue.” 

“ The idea of the progressiveness of the American Indian 
depends in reality upon the assumption that from the 
hunting and food-gathering culture of the first immigrants 
there were developed, without extraneous assistance, the 
high cultures of Mexico, Central America, and Peru. As 
we have just noted, however, his apparent progress, whilst 
advancing, on this assumption, more or less parallel with 
that of the Old World in numerous culture-traits, stopped 
abruptly at many points which were in the Old World 
overrun. He missed mutations that were essential to 
further parallelism, but by dint of discovery, substi- 
tution, and variation, he was led to the production of those 

(Continued on page 756) 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


A MANUAL OF 
TEMPERA PAINTING 


By MAXWELL ARMFIELD 


Foreword by SIR CHARLES HOLMES 
(Late Director of the Nattonal Gallery) 


This medium, in which most of the early 
Italian pictures were painted up to the time of 
Titian, was rediscovered in England fifty years 
ago. ‘The present volume, which is the first 
text-book upon the subject, gives a clear and 
concise explanation of the various ways of using 
Tempera, and indicates lines of study. ‘‘ Clear 
and to the point and should prove useful to 
many young people to-day, who are feeling 
their way towards new methods and fresh 
subject matter.”—Professor W. RoTHENSTEIN. 


Coloured Frontispiece 


6s. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 


University College, 
SOUTHAMPTON 


Principal: K. H. VICKERS, M.A. 


Students are prepared for Degrees in Arts, 
Science, Engineering, Law, and Music of the 
University of London ; for the Preliminary Exami- 
nations of the Medical and Dental Professions ; 
for Diplomas in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering; and for Civil and Commercial 
appointments. There is a recognized Training 
Department for Teachers in Primary Schools 
and a course of training for Secondary School 
Teachers. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


SOUTH STONEHAM HOUSE. To accommodate about 
110 Men Students. 


HIGHFIELD HALL. To accommodate about 100 Women 
Students. 


SOUTH HILL. To accommodate about 35 Women 
Students. 


A copy of the College Calendar and Prospectuses may be 
obtained free on application to the Registrar. 
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M‘Dougall’s 


A NEW SONG BOOK JUST PUBLISHED 


CENTURIES OF 
SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), 
Director of Music at Harrow School. 

“ Easily the best collection I have seen.’’—A Music Master. 

76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches 
In Staff and Sol-Fa Notations. 

80 pages. Each, Paper Cover, 10d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 


Piano Edition in Active Preparation. 


ANOTHER NEW SONG BOOK 


SONGS WITH 
DESCANTS 


By CUTHBERT FOSTER, Mus.B., 


Supervisor of Music, Renfrewshire Education Committee, 


KENNETH G. FINLAY, A.R.CM., 


Teacher of Singing, Ayrshire Education Committee. 
Containing 23 National and Folk Songs and 2 Hymn 
Tunes, arranged with Descants. Music in both Notations. 
48 pages. In Stout Manilla Cover, 7d. Limp 

Cloth, 9d. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A delightful and stimulating book of Exercises on every 
branch of the subject. Cloth Boards, 1s. 9d. 


ADVANCED 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A continuation of the Exercises so eminently successful 
in ‘‘ Practical English.” Cloth Boards, 2s. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A book with a freshness of outlook on the subject that 
creates an absorbing interest in the most vital subject of 
the curriculum. 


Cloth Boards, 2s.6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. 
Each, Is. 6d. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ideal Dictionary for Pupils. Biographies of Great 
Writers, Artists, Scientists, &c., make this a valuable 
reference book. All the new words. Aids to Pronunciation. 


Full Cloth Boards, 320 pages. Is. 6d. 


McDougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd. 


8 FARRINGDON AVENUE LONDON, E.C.4 
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superficial differences that characterize many American 
inventions and discovery-complexes. There was little 
that he did better than it was done elsewhere, and much 
that he never did at all. If on his own account he made the 
discoveries leading to such achievements as agriculture, 
bronze-working, pottery-making, and if he invented the 
hoe, the push-quern, the pestle and mortar, the loom, the 
corbelled arch, and much else, how was it that his genius 
failed him when it might have carried him still further 
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along the lines determined by his ‘common faculties’ ? 
Why was it that it was always he, and not his Old World 
rival, who fell behind in the race? Why is it, also, that 
there is so much in the higher, as well as the lower, American 
cultures that compel comparison with Eastern Asia, and 
not with, let us say, Neolithic or Bronze Age Western 
Europe ? It would seem that we have to choose between 
explaining and explaining away, or, more precisely, between 
diffusion and the common faculties of man.” 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the September Competition is ‘‘ Hippeus,”’ 
proxime accessit ‘' Beetle.” 

The winner of the August Competition was Miss Edith 
H. Herbert, but, as she hastens to remind us, she gained the 
prize in April. The two guineas, therefore, go to “ Katty 
Ann,” who obtained second place. Will she please send 
name and address ? 

We regret that the announcement of the July prize- 
winner was omitted last month. The prize was gained by 
Miss V. Naish, 22 Cornwall Road, W. 11. 

We classify the nineteen versions received as follows : 

Hippeus, Beetle, Desdichado, Agricola, Remembrance, Tula, 

A.K.M., Chauve-souris, Lacy, Katty Ann, M.R., Hibernia, 
Baba, Onyx, E.S.R., Quies, Maya, Hopeful, L.E.C. 


Poem BY PauL GERALDY. (“Toi et Moi,” Librairie Stock, 

Paris, Fr. 5.75). i 
INQUIÉTUDE 

Enfantine, tu fais bruire 

d’un rire clair, aérien, 

l'ombre inquiète où je respire. 

Je n'aime pas t'entendre rire. 

Tu ris trop fort. Tu ris trop bien. 

Dans la maison lorsque tu sèmes 

tant de santé, tant de clarté, 

tu dois te suffire à toi-même. 

Il faut à ma sécurité 

que tu sois plaintive, dolente 

et câline, et que tu te sentes 

toute petite. J’ai besoin 

de te savoir faible et fragile. 

Je t'aime aussitôt beaucoup moins. 

Et je suis beaucoup plus tranquille. 


TRANSLATED BY “' HIPPEUS ” 
UNEASINESS 


Child, with that laugh so light, so clear, 
You send an uneasy murmur through 
My shadowed days of doubt and fear. 

It is a laugh I would never hear. 

It is too loud. It rings too true. 

With every room in which you live 

Full of such wholesomeness and light, 
What do you lack, that I can give ? 

Only then can I rest aright 

When I see you, unhappy and appealing, 
Coming for comfort, with all the feeling 
Of a tiny girl. For I most long 

To think you tender, delicate ; 

My love at once is far less strong. 

And I, far less disconsolate. 


TRANSLATED BY “ BEETLE ” 
DISQUIETUDE 


Light as the air, pure as a bell, 

Like a child’s, your laugh rings clear 
Through the vex’d shades wherein I dwell. 
You laugh too loud. You laugh too well. 
When you can thus so easily 

Fill the whole house with health and light, 
Can you have any need of me? 

I'd sooner have you, if I might, 

Plaintive and clinging and dismayed, 
Feeling quite little and afraid — 

Not self-reliant. I like to know 

That you are weak and frail. Ah! no, 

I love you then not more, but less ; 

But in my heart is tranquilness. 


We were disappointed that so few competitors entered 
this month. Perhaps the reason is given in “ Hibernia’s ” 
scathing letter: ‘‘ No effort could make it poetical, either 
subject or wording !’’ Well, well, from this we would have 
expected something really bad from “ Hibernia ” instead of : 


b 


O child, you should not come so near 
The shadowed silence where I dwell, 
With such an airy laugh and clear . .. 


We take off our hat to him, as we ourselves can never 
produce anything but a mess when the subject does not 
“ strike on our box,” as schoolboys say. And we are sure 
he will agree that the printed versions have made a very 
good business of it. 

We have several nice letters to acknowledge, some having 
been omitted last month when we left our kind Italian 
colleague to finish off while we took a short holiday. We 
thank “ L. W. H.” for recommending Axenfels to us as a 
holiday resort. It was a kind thought. ‘ Lacy,” also, sent 
us very kind wishes for “ a good holiday, unhaunted by bad 
translations.” We must apologize to “ H. S. W.,” as we 
find he had translated Momentphotograph as instantaneous 
photographer, in the June contest, and we sweepingly 
asserted that nobody had. 

We are grateful to Monsignor the Bishop of Pella for his 
continued interest and helpful comments. We confess that 
Figuiére’s style is involved. We try to give as wide a range 
of extracts as possible, including samples of modern work. 
We must avoid classics, in fact all work that can readily 
be obtained in translation. And much modern work is 
entirely unsuitable in subject. 

‘“‘ Chauve-souris ” sent two fine specimens of blank verse, 
but we regret that we cannot help writers with advice or 
criticism. The work of adjudicating in this Competition 
in one short week is already sufficiently strenuous. We will 
add that a visit to a free library to note which papers 
publish verses, and their style, is the only road to publication 
that we know. Writers at a distance from libraries will 
find assistance in ‘‘ The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book ”’ 
(Black, 3s. 6d.). 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from “ Las Hijas del 
Sol,” by José Oliver Bauza (Nuñez y Compañía, Bar- 
celona). 


Todas las capitales históricas de la Rusia de los zares, debían 
estar asentadas sobre siete colinas. Moscu no tiene colinas ; 
a muchas leguas alrededor todo es llano, pero para no faltar 
a la tradición, así se hacía constar en la historia-leyenda de su 
fundación por el principe Dolgorouki. 

En Moscú, a pesar de que el río que la divide permanece 
helado durante medio año, la temperatura es relativamente 
benigna ; oscila entre cuatro grados centigrados bajo cero y 
diez y nueve sobre cero. El viajero, extranjero desde luego, que 
visitaba por primera vez esta ciudad, antes de 1914, de paso, 
pongo pur caso, para Vladivostok, le producía una sensación 
deprimente, me’cla de curiosidad, de extrañeza, de suciedad y 
de dolor. Se daba el caso inhumano en todo el Imperio, y más, 
mucho más, a medida que se atravesaba la Siberia, de que la 
clase trabajadora, el proletariado, conformado o no, resignado 
o no, al trato de bestia privilegiada, en la mayor parte de in- 
dustrias y labores, la jornada de trabajo era de diez y ocho 
horas; y si alguna vez intentaban pedir compensaciones o 

(Continued on page 758) 
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THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 
By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., Docteur-és-Lettres (Paris) 


This is a complete course in four yeats, consisting of four Pupil’s books and a Teacher’s book for the 
First Year. - The course is designed to bring the pupil up to the level of the First Schools Examination. 
It provides all the grammar in general use, accompanied by a representative vocabulary. The books 
are well illustrated, and contain abundant exercises. 


First Year Pupil’s Book .. o's .. 2s. 6d. Fourth Year Pupil’s Book Y .. 3s. 6d. 
Second Year Pupil’s Book Y a £0. 9d. Teachers’ Book. First Year Containing the first 
Third Year Pupil’s Book oe ps 3s. ten oral lessons, with notes .. os .. Is. 6d. 


“The whole atmosphere of the book is purposeful and stimulating.”—A.M.A. ‘‘ The arrangement of the work is 
perfect, and Miss Gladys Rees has contributed some remarkably good illustrations.’’-—The Schoolmaster. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH READERS 


By E. M. BENNETT, B.A., Monsieur ETIENNE PEYRE, 
French Master, Bec Secondary School, S.W. 17 Professeur de Lettres au Collége de Soissons. 


These Readers are intended to provide thoroughly interesting and up-to-date reading matter for pupils 
in the second and subsequent years of a four or five years’ course. They have been specially prepared 
to march side by side with The Active French Course so far as previous grammatical preparation is 
concerned, but are equally interesting and helpful to those who are not following the Course. 


Book I Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 9d. 
Book II Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 
Book III In Active Preparation. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH TESTS 


By H. R. MORRIS, M.A., L. ès L., and H. O. EMERSON, B.A. 
With a Foreword by FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, D. ès L., M.A. 


A series of sixteen French Tests in a new form, providing four tests in Grammar, Vocabulary, and 
Comprehension, for each year of a four years’ course, leading up to General School and Matriculation 
Standard. 


Each Test consists of 4 Pages containing 100 Questions each. 1s. 6d. per dozen ; 10s. per 100- 
Teacher’s Manual, including Notes and Answers, Is. Specimen Set, comprising 16 Tests and Manual, 2s. 6d. 
MODERN LANGUAGE MEMORANDUM ON THE 
TEACHING TEACHING OF MODERN 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A. LANGUAGES 


The author’s experience of some thirty-five years 


as teacher, examiner, and inspector. The Report of a Committee appointed by the Asso- 


ciation of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 
“An exceedingly encouraging and practical book 
. ought to be read by every modern language All teachers of Modern Languages will find valuable 
teacher.” recommendations in this authoritative Report. 


78. 6d. net 4s. net 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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reivindicaciones, se les contestaba o con la punta del látigo 
o con la punta de la bota ! 


All versions for this competition by October 15. 


FOR THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘‘ Maurer,” by 
Fritz Miiller-Partenkirchen (Staackmann, Leipzig). 


So leicht vergesse ich die erste Mathematikstunde nicht. Der 
Professor kam hereingeschossen wie zu einem Sturmangriff. 
Aus einem verknitterten Gesicht sah ein böses Auge: “Ich 
weiss es,” schrillte er, ‘‘ Mathematik liebt man nicht. Ich seh’s 
euch an, am liebsten tilgtet ihr sie aus dem Stundenplan. Weil 
sie unbequem ist. Weil sie alle andern Facher Uberragt. Was 
ist Deutscher Aufsatz ?—Phrasendrescherei. Was ist Ges- 
chichte ?— Kaleidoskop fiir Kinder. Was ist Geographie ?— 
Flüsse, welche heute so und morgen anders laufen. Bestand 
allein hat meine Wissenschaft! Was sind Lehrer andrer 
Fächer? Maurer, bestenfalls Poliere. Der Mathematiker allein 
ist Architekt. In das Herz der Dinge sieht er, unerbittlich 
ist er—der erste in der ersten Bank: begreifst du das ? ”’ 

“ Nein,” sagte der Hausmann. 

“ Hab’ ich mir gedacht,” höhnte der Schrillende, “ der zweite 
in der dritten Bank: verstehst es du ? ” 

“ Ja,” sagte der Schwegerl. 

Der Schrille wurde milder: ‘‘ Doch einer. Kinder, haltet 
fest: Wenn ihr heute vor den Richterstuhl des Héchsten tratet 
und er fragte euch: ‘ Was ist gewiss ? ’—was gabst du ihm 
zur Antwort, Hausmann ? ”’ 

“ N-nichts,’’ sagte Hausmann. 

”“ Hab’ ich mir gedacht. Und was gabst du zur Antwort, 
Schwegerl ? ”’ Bs 

“ Die Mathematik.” 

“ Schön—nun wollen wir ins Reich der Zahl eintreten, wo die 
Logik herrscht und jeder Irrtum ausgeschlossen ist. Alles lügt, 
nur wer lügt nicht, Hausmann ? ” 

ee J-ich.”’ 

“ Unsinn!” 

ce Sie.” 

“ Blödsinn !—Schwegerl, wer lügt nicht ? ” 

“ Die Zahl.” 


All versions for this competition by November 15. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by Aru 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 778, must reach 
the office by the first post on October 15, 1930, addressed 
“ Prize Epitor,” The Journal of Education and School 
World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes—a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and 10s. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
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themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being the 
bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. ° à 
Essays for this competition are due on October 6, 1930. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head ofthe school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 

the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to : 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


That the Library of Animal Friends series published by 
Messrs. J. W. ARROWSMITH (LONDON), LTD., has proved 
popular is clear from the number of titles beneath which the 
words ‘‘ Second Impression ” appear in the Autumn List issued 
by the firm. Two of the Library, both by Cherry Kearton, 
have reached a third impression. The series now includes eleven 
books. 

$ $ * 

The Autumn List of Forthcoming Books of the CLARENDON 
PRESS AND THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREsS is a substantial 
one, opening with an announcement of a definitive edition of 
Dr. Robert Bridges’s “ The Testament of Beauty.” The section 
on English literature includes three works on Shakespeare, 
while from that on history we learn that Vol. 7 of Sir Charles 
Oman’s “ History of the Peninsula War,’’ which completes the 
work, is now available. Dr. E. J. Holmyard is contributing a 
volume on chemistry to the Makers of Science series, and 
Dr. Charles Singer has written a volume entitled ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Biology.” 

2 * + 

On receiving the autumn announcement list of MEssRS. 
METHUEN & Co., LTD., we turn immediately to the science 
section to see what new translations into English of works by 
distinguished foreigners are promised. This time there are 
only two, a work on practical physical chemistry by Prof. 
K. Fajans and J. Wüst, and a new edition of Reiche’s ‘‘ Quantum 
Theory ’’; but the section is well provided otherwise. Vol 1 
of a theoretical physics by Prof. William Wilson is announced, 
and Methuen’s series of Monographs on Physical Subjects is 
being added to by volumes on interferometry, the commutator 
motor and photochemistry, and also by a book of tables of 
physical constants. 

* + 

Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, LTD., are publishers of many well- 
known dictionaries, annuals and books for boys and girls. Their 
new list recently issued is a reminder that they publish also 
a considerable quantity of general literature: we notice par- 
ticularly ‘‘ Sound Waves and their Uses,” bv Dr. Alex. Wood, 
being his Christmas lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1928-1929, now brought up-to-date and put into book form. 

s * + 


Lovers of Kipling will welcome the announcement in the 
Autumn List issued by Messrs. MacmILLan & Co., LTD., of a 
new volume entitled “ Thy Servant a Dog.” Among the more 
strictly educational books we find the announcement of Part 2 
“ Progressive Trigonometry,” by F. G. W. Brown, Vol. r of 
a work on analytical geometry, by J. I. Craig, and a “ School 
Course of Chemistry,” by Prof. J. R. Partington. 


a a 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


[ust Published 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
AND HANDWORK 


INDIVIDUAL, EXPERIMENTAL, AND 
INVESTIGATIONAL 


By GEORGE F. JOHNSON, M.A. 
For Junior Forms of Secondary Schools. 
In Four Books. Price 1s. each. 


SOUND WAVES 
AND THEIR USES 


SIX LECTURES DELIVERED UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
CHRISTMAS, 1928 


By ALEXANDER WOOD, M.A., D.Sc. (Glas.) 


Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College: Lecturer in Experimental 
Physics. Cambridge University. 


With 141 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


EXAMPLES IN 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By W. M. DEANS, M.A., B.Sc. 
Price 1s. 


TEST PAPERS IN 
ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 


Arranged by 
JOHN DOUGALL, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
Price is. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
FOR LOWER FORMS. 


By G. W. MANFIELD, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Becontree Upper Boys’ School, Ilford. 


Price 3s. 


WORKS BY F. W. WESTAWAY, 
Formerly one of ti.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools. 
GEOMETRY FOR PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


LOWER AND MIDDLE FORM GEOMETRY 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE TEACHING 
What it Was—What it Is—What it Might Be 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 


“Get the book and read it, it is the best thing yet ! It is packed with 
practical advice which will always be of value.” — The Journal of Education. 


| BLACKIE AND SON, LTD., 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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Lord Eustace Percy ‘on Higher Education 


eee 


The public rarely enjoys the chance of hearing the 
second thoughts of an ex-Minister about the policy he 
fathered when in office. That fact by itself gives a 
piquant interest to the presidential address which 
Lord Eustace Percy delivered recently to the Edu- 
cational Science Section of the British Association. There 
are, needless to say, more solid reasons for reading and 
weighing what he had to say; but what must first 
strike any reader, is the small place which the “new 
prospect ’’ disclosed in the Hadow Report occupies in 
the picture unfolded at Bristol. One gathers, indeed, 
the impression that Lord Eustace rather regrets the 
warmth with which he greeted it. 

There appear to be two main strands in the tren- 
chantly phrased argument of the address. The first, 
upon which all else depends, is that our sytem of higher 
education, from the universities downwards, is sadly 
out of touch with the life of the society it claims to serve. 
It is hampered by bondage to outworn aristocratic 
traditions, and misdirected by the purely theoretical 
ideas of psychologists and politicians. The prime need, 
accordingly, is to release it from these hindrances, to 
build it up anew “ in response to the outside demand of 
the workaday world,” to make it an instrument for 
exploiting to the full “the new power and the new 
opportunities which society is constantly generating 
from new knowledge.” In this task the universities 
should take the lead. Their special function should be 
the synthesis and interpretation of new knowledge—a 
function shared with them by the technical colleges, 
particularly where the new knowledge touches factory 
organization and commercial practice. The two kinds 
of institution, still working together, are to train the 
personnel needed by industry, and to see (a more difficult 
business) that industry gives them a career; and as 
‘“ mediators between the schools and the outside demand 
which the schools must satisfy,” they are to communicate 
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their own modernized outlook and spirit to the whole 
secondary-school system. 

Lord Eustace Percy’s second line of argument concerns 
the rival merits of full-time and part-time education, 
and the connected question of the limits of compulsorv 
schooling. The “nicely ordered school system” pre- 
scribed in the Hadow Report is, he contends, far too 
inelastic to meet either the changing demands of industry 
or “the adventurous tastes of the growing boy.” 
Instead of four-year courses of compulsory full-time 
schooling, there should be three years in full-time 
schools followed by two years spent either in full-time 
or in part-time schools according to the pupil’s needs ; 
and as regards the last two years, the State.should 
demand of a given boy only that he should be either at 
school or at work. In other words, attendance after 
fourteen is to be secured, not by compulsion, but “ by 
attraction and by arrangements with employers.” The 
ideal of higher education is, in brief, to be “ the meeting 
between the free pupil and the free teacher.” 

The pronouncements of a president in Lord Eustace 
Percy’s position are not to be taken too seriously. He 
is entitled, like any other, to let his ideas run freely, 
without its being assumed that, upon his possible return 
to office, they would become the policy of his Govern- 
ment. If it were not so, much of his argument would 
seem to have a somewhat ominous significance; as 
things are, we may welcome it as a clear and vigorous 
statement of one side of an important question. For 
instance, the policy of linking the modern schools of 
the Hadow scheme with part-time polytechnics is 
excellent, and there is something to be said for passing 
young people on to the polytechnics at fourteen instead 
of retaining them for another year under the old 
influences of the full-time school. The policy would have 
at least the advantage that teachers would be compelled 
by the facts of the situation to justify their ways, not 
only to the employers, but also to their pupils, and would 
not suffer from the immunity to criticism which full- 
time possession of their pupils gives. On the other 
hand, to eliminate compulsion from the continuation- 
school clauses of the Act of 1921 would be a retrograde 
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step of a most regrettable character. Surely Lord 
Eustace loses hold of his realism here. The continuation- 
school clauses remain inoperative mainly because the 
“ outside demand ” of the smaller and less enlightened 
employefs was not for a more practical type of school- 
ing, but for no schooling at all after fourteen. And is 
there any good reason to believe that their attitude 
has changed ? 

The fact is that Lord Eustace Percy’s treatment of 
the whole question of compulsion is a little misleading. 
“ Forcible feeding,” he says, is legitimate at the elemen- 
tary stage, but becomes impossible at the stage of higher 
education. The phrase, in itself scarcely a fortunate 
one, indicates an oversimplified view of the situation, 
as well as suggesting that children still resent being 
educated. The truth is, of course, that educational 
compulsion falls upon the adult members of the com- 
munity—as parents, as employers, as ratepayers— 
as well as upon the children, and that it is not the 
children who need it most. In short, Lord Eustace Percy, 
while laying down the principle that “ up to the age of 
eighteen, a boy or girl should never be out of touch with 
educational opportunities,’ shrinks from taking the 
steps needed to make those opportunities effective. 

Over-simplification seems, again, to be a defect in 
Lord Eustace Percy’s view of the functions of higher 
education as a whole. That institutions for higher 
education should not merely ruminate upon the past, 
but should minister to the actual life of to-day, is the 
soundest of educational principles. But it does not 
point to the concentration of their efforts upon the one 
task of meeting the demands of commerce and industry. 
The life of to-day fortunately remains fuller and more 
various than that. And when one turns from the 
president’s address to the admirable paper read in his 
section by Sir Francis Goodenough, the old doubt about 
the correct diagnosis of the present situation recurs. Is 
the main source of our trouble the failure of the schools 
to adjust their teaching to the needs of commerce and 
industry, or the failure of commerce and industry to 
make due use of the good qualities of mind and character 
developed in our schools ? 


Occasional Notes 


MPE H. A. L. FISHER, writing in the Teachers’ 
World, advances the view that, when the Bill 
to raise the school-leaving age to fifteen is reintroduced 
oo ihor during the autumn the House of Lords 

on the Bil) may throw it out. He takes it for 
granted that the Bill will pass the 

House of Commons, but he says that, while the Peers 
are not unfavourable to a simple extension of the age, 
they object, both on grounds of principle and on grounds 
of cost, to the granting of maintenance allowances for 
the children who will be called upon to undergo the 
additional year. He argues further that, since no Bill 
for the extension of the school age can ever really be 
popular, and since such a Bul, if unsweetened by 
maintenance allowances, would be very unpopular 
indeed, the rejection by the Lords of the maintenance 
clauses might lead to the loss of the Bill. He is of 
opinion that the Government would not engage in a 
fight à outrance with the Second Chamber, especially 
as other important Bills will make a great demand on 
parliamentary time. He thinks, however, that progress 


might in this event be achieved by a small unconten- 
tious measure containing the proviso that in any area 
in which an appointed day had been granted, either for 
the extension of full-time or part-time education up to 
sixteen, no young person of the prescribed school age, 
whether resident in the area or not, should be taken 
into employment unless able to show a certificate of 
school attendance. While this might be better than 
nothing, it would be a very poor substitute for the Bill, 
which will, we hope, be pressed forward in spite of all 
obstacles. 


ME STEPHEN H. FOOT, writing in the Daily 
Telegraph, ventures the opinion that the next 
five years will be the most critical in the long history 
The Schootbo of the public schools of the country. 
of To-day The raw material has changed, for we 
are now receiving into the schools 

the bovs born in 1916, 1917, and 1918, years of the 
blackest anxiety. Headmasters of preparatory schools 
are pointing out that “ war babies ” are sensitive and 
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highly strung, and require more careful handling than 
the earlier generations. Home conditions and prepara- 
tory-school conditions are somewhat softer than of old. 
While the public school at its best provides the atmo- 
sphere in which the nervous boy can develop a sense 
of achievement and acquire the power to face the world, 
it must be recognized that customs and institutions 
that have survived many generations of boys may not 
stand the test of the next generation, and the school- 
master must pay no attention to the old boy who says, 
“Why, in my young days. .. .” Mr. Foot, however, 
is not pleading for softness, and the examples he quotes 
of the courage of small boys are very impressive. He 
has in fact made a serious and valuable contribution to 
a difficult and important subject. Public schools have 
to stand a certain amount of unfavourable criticism, 
and it is frequently said that they are not open to the 
reception of new ideas. Writers like Mr. Foot should 
surely convince the public that schoolmasters are not 
as a body unable to depart from the traditions of the 
elders, but that they desire to adapt themselves to new 
conditions and are more than anxious to discover proper 
methods of treatment for the difficult and unusual boy. 


M R. FOOT is no less illuminating when he speaks 

of the evils of fagging. Not that he is opposed 
to the system, for he believes that, given certain safe- 
guards, the system has definite advan- 
tages from the fag’s point of view, 
though he is more doubtful about its 
effect on the fag-master. The boy who, at his prepara- 
tory school, was captain of the eleven, and in other 
respects a person of importance, needs to be reminded 
that at a public school he is nobody—a lesson which is a 
valuable preparation for life. But a boy with a different 
record, highly strung, shy and nervous perhaps, may 
or may not derive benefit from the system. He may 
not mind such duties as filling the kettle and fetching 
things from the tuck shop, and generally welcome the 
fact that somebody else has assumed responsibility for 
his actions. On the other hand, the system in vogue 
at some schools whereby, when a prefect calls ‘‘ F-a-g,” 
all the fags in the house have to rush to do his bidding, 
perhaps fifteen or twenty times a day, may become a 
nightmare to this particular kind of boy. England, 
Mr. Foot reminds us, was shocked at the distressing 
case which occurred a few months ago, and we think 
that few will be found to disagree with his contention 
that there is nothing to be said in defence of the general 
fag-call. The solution is that there should be a roster 
of fags, so that one or two are on duty at certain times 
or on certain days to answer the call. Moreover, the 
privilege of employing a fag should belong rigidly to 
prefects, for just below the latter are found the boys 
who have not yet developed a full sense of responsibility. 
These two suggestions, if put into effect, might well 
retain for the institution of fagging such advantages as 
it possesses, while minimizing its dangers. 


Fagging. 


W RIING in the School World some twenty years 

ago, Sanderson of Oundle said all that need ever 
be said about educational films. To him they were a 
valuable, if undeveloped, aid to the 
teaching of certain subjects. Since then 
it has been the fashion of Commissions, 
Research Boards, and other investigators to say the same 
thing about educational films, with or without figures 


Educational 
Films : 


to prove the argument. But the fact remains that the 
only real test of the educational cinema is the opinion 
of the practical teacher. If he feels that films can help 
him in the business of teaching, and he is able to use 
them effectively, then the case for the cinema in school 
is proved. Sanderson was essentially a practical teacher, 
and his opinion is generally shared by other teachers, 
yet very little progress has been made by the cinema in 
the schools of this country. Unsatisfactory though many 
so-called educational films may be, it is just possible 
that the lack of progress is a criticism of education 
rather than of the cinema. We have seen travel films 
that should be invaluable to the teacher of geography. 
But the geography teacher has pleaded public examina- 
tions and no time for frivolity. And yet one felt that 
perhaps there was more real education in the moving 
picture than in the te ‘t-book. 


COMMITTEE of the British Association, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Richard Gregory, has cer- 
tainly made a move in the right direction by helping 
the teacher to understand and over- 
jatha come the technical difficulties of the 
`  ¢ginema. While leaving the greater 
problem of film production to the recently appointed 
Commission on Educational and Cultural Films, the 
Committee offers some useful data about films, apparatus, 
illumination, eye-strain, and the structural conditions of 
the projecting theatre. The Committee urges the general 
adoption of ‘‘ non-flam’’ film in educational practice, 
and points out that all 16 mm. film (half standard size) 
is now made on an acetate base satisfying requirements 
of safety and durability. For eighty spectators, in a 
well-darkened room, 16 mm. apparatus is described as 
excellent, and under certain conditions for as many as 
150 spectators. But, for audiences beyond this size, 
standard apparatus is recommended. Some attention 
is given to the strain on the eyes of children “ during 
the long-continued observation of moving pictures.” 
A little experience of the use of the cinema in teaching 
would dismiss this absurd anxiety. There is far more 
eye-strain involved in observing blackboards and wall- 
maps at impossible angles, than in a cinema lesson 
where film projection is unlikely to occupy more than 
ten or fifteen minutes. But it is on the “ supply and 
demand” deadlock of educational films that the Com- 
mittee makes its most refreshing comment. In refusing 
to lay the blame on the producers of educational films, 
the Committee points out that the commercial producer 
cannot know what is expected of him until a large 
number of teachers obtain and use cinema apparatus. 
It might be added that there is enough good film material 
to make the step worth while. The report of this British 
Association Committee should be read by every teacher 
who contemplates using educational films. 


OnE very suggestive remarks were made by 
Mr. Raymond Butler, Head of the Chemistry 
Department at the Technical College, Plymouth, in a 

paper read recently to the Plymouth 


P a Rotary Club. In the course of his 
made address he pointed out that the uni- 


versity tradition encourages the pro- 
fessor to become an oracle. He must be more and 
more unassailable, and so more of an authority. If he 
wants an undisturbed university career he must become 
more remote from his students and concentrate more 
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and more on research work. Thus a professor who is to 
give a lecture may enter the room on the stroke of the 
clock, read a manuscript for an hour, and then disappear. 
He has little time for individual students, and knows 
nothing of and too often cares nothing for their problems. 
Mr. Butler suggested that one reason for this attitude 
is that the controlling authorities in many colleges, when 
making appointments, pay more attention to the 
reputation candidates have made in the field of research 
than to their ability to instruct. He urged that while 
research work has its unquestioned place, undergraduates 
also need the personal stimulus of the professor. ‘‘ Do 
we not need to-day men who shall make it their life-work 
to re-establish teaching in its position as the primary 
function of a higher educational centre; who shall 
insist that superior ability in teaching shall be made the 
basis of professional reward, ar ihat research work 
shall no longer be the only way to professional advance- 
ment? ” Without disparaging in any way the work of 
university professors in general, we think that Mr. Butler 
is to be congratulated on directing attention to the 
obvious dangers of attaching too great importance to 
research, and we heartily endorse his plea for the greater 
recognition of teaching ability. 


IR ARNOLD WILSON, Chairman of the Industrial 
Health Research Board, severely criticized the 
Board of Education at the conference of the Industrial 
Welfare Society at Oxford. He asserted 
that the Board was the most obscuran- 
tist employer in England, and that it 
made no effort to get into touch with industry or even 
with the governors of its own schools. He said, too, 
that school books were purchased at retail shops by the 
children themselves and that the retailer made 33 per 
cent profit on every book. He also knew of 200 education 
authorifies which bought coal at retail prices, and he 
had been told that steps could not be taken to alter this. 
Speaking of school desks, he said they were the same 
size for every child, with no relation between the floor 
and the length of the child’s legs. While we agree that 
uneconomic administration should be condemned, we are 
not at all sure that a good case has been made out 
against the Board. In the matter of books and coal, 
for example, the local authorities are more directly 
concerned, and it would be interesting to have their 
comments on the above statements. On the general 
question of the Board's being out of touch with industry, 
we think that Sir Arnold Wilson must have been mis- 
informed. It is well known that the Board does en- 
courage the view that the school curriculum should take 
account of the probable occupations which await the 
children, and the advisory committees which have been 
established in many areas perform a real service in the 
guidance they offer to boys and girls leaving school. 
There is no need to resent criticism—indeed, teachers and 
administrators should welcome it, but such criticism will 
be more effective when it is supported by full knowledge. 


——— 


Criticism of 
tbe Board 


IR MONTAGUE SHARPE, Chairman of the 
Middlesex Sessions, made a curious remark recently 

in sentencing a young man for burglary. ‘‘ House- 
breaking ” he said, “ is the most terrible 
thing we have in Middlesex. It seems 
the more education we have the more 
Some do not seem to find the position 
The argument, so far as we 


Education and 
Burglary. 


burglaries we get. 
they are educated for.” 
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are able to follow it, seems to be first, that people (or 
some people) are educated in order that they may fill cer- 
tain positions, and secondly that if they do not find these 
positions, they take to evil courses, for which education 
has presumably fitted them. Thus “ education ” in- 
creases crime by forcing would-be lawyers, for example, 
to break the law instead of administering it. We tremble 
to think what might have become of Sir Montague Sharpe 
if he had not found his proper station in life. Quite 
seriously, however, it is rather startling to find an 
administrator of the law hinting, even indirectly, that 
education is a cause of crime. We thought that statistics 
were all the other way. And can it be said that the 
be-all and end-all of education is to fit a man for a 
“ position ” ? It still seems necessary to point out that 
a child’s future is on the knees of the gods, and that all 
that education can do is to develop his faculties and train 
his character. No details were given of the education 
of the particular black sheep who was the cause of 
Sir Montague Sharpe’s remark, except that his father had 
spent at least {1,000 upon it. But a great deal more 
information would have to be available before the cause 
of the delinquency could be determined with any 
exactitude. In this connexion we make a very pertinent 
quotation from the criminal statistics for 1928, recently 
issued: ‘‘ Figures do not support but refute the sug- 
gestion that education caused more crime, and in 
particular more crimes of dishonesty.”’ 


E commend to the attention of our readers the 
“ Memorandum on Examinations for Entrance 
to Secondary Schools and other Post-Pnmary Schools ” 
issued by the Federal Council of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Teachers’ 
Associations. The Memorandum gives 
a clear summary of the evils attendant upon the system 
of entrance examinations now in vogue, such as its one- 
sidedness as a means of testing ability, and its undesirable 
reaction upon the work of the primary schools. The 
value of the Memorandum lies chiefly in the fact that it 
not only points out the evils of the system, but also 
suggests what may be done to minimize them. The 
examination should be qualifying, not competitive, and 
the assignment of children to the right type of school 
should be done with the co-operation of primary and 
secondary teachers, and with the help of school records. 
Of course, the assignment to schools will become an 
easier matter when the new organization is an accom- 
plished fact. We agree with all that the Memorandum 
says about the necessity of different types of secondary 
education, and of providing opportunities for boys and 
girls whose mental development is rapid or slow. 


Entrance 
Examinations. 


ULLETIN XLV issued recently by the World Asso- 
ciation of Adult Education (16 Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 1) deals with the relation of the State 
to adult education. Authoritative 


Edu eae nä information is given with reference to 
the State. Denmark, Finland, Germany, Holland, 


New Zealand, Poland, and Sweden. 
One gathers that, as in England, so everywhere else, 
the relationship of the State to adult education is in 
process of development. In no country has there been 
evolved any standardization of adult education akin to 
what has happened in regard to primary and secondary 
and technical education. Whether such a standardiza- 
tion will ever be attained, and whether it is even a 
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desirable object to aim at, are questions upon which the 
Conference of the World Association may be expected 
to throw some light. Experience has so far shown 
pretty clearly that procedure by definite regulation is not 
so applicable to adult as to other forms of education. 
Local and individual freedom in the choice of courses and 
of teachers are necessary conditions of the prosperity of 
adult education. 


C ME wise words were uttered by Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish in his paper on “ The Aesthetic Relation of 


Town and Country in Regional Planning,” read before 
the Geography Section of the British 


a a of Association. Building in the country 
Education, 2nd planting in the town are, he pointed 


out, aesthetic counterparts of regional 
planning. As to building in the country, many brick- 
and-tile houses erected since the War provide excellent 
examples of quiet harmony with the green of sur- 
rounding vegetation. But “ side by side with these are 
built villas and bungalows which out-stare even the efforts 
of late Victorian times. The diffculty experienced in 
arresting this deplorable practice is due to the fact that 
the uneducated eye finds nothing to look at in quiet 
decoration, and only begins to take notice when attracted 
by a loud call, such as that of white-painted woodwork 
against bright red brick, or the diagonal pattern of the 
pink asbestos tile.” Not until aesthetics has its proper 
placein school curricula, Dr. Cornish adds, will the taste for 
such crudities disappear. He declares his faith that when 
we make aesthetics a fundamental part of our educational 
system we shall be a happier nation than we are to-day. 


HE results of the Free State annual certificate 
examinations have just been published. In the 
Intermediate Certificate the number of pupils examined 
has increased by 214 boys and 65 


at poe girls. The percentage of passes has, 
Examinations however, fallen from 76 to 67 in the 


case of boys, and from 71 to 66 in the 
case of girls. Almost all the pupils presented Irish, 
without which no certificate is awarded. The fears of 
those who foresaw the ruin of the study of modern 
foreign languages are amply confirmed. Less than 441 
out of 2,363 boy candidates presented French; two 
presented German ; and no candidate presented either 
Italian or Spanish. The courses in commerce and 
manual instruction and music attracted very few 
entrants, and it is doubtful whether they are worth 
continuing as subjects for secondary-school examina- 
tion. The number of candidates for the Leaving Certifi- 
cate, 856 boys and 443 girls, also shows an increase. 
Of these a very considerable proportion, 46 per cent 
of boys and 51 per cent of girls, passed with honours, 
and as 40 per cent of the intermediate-certificate boys 
also obtained honours certificates, the general standard 
of those examined seems highly creditable. It should, 
however, be remembered that the schools are not bound 
to present all pupils of suitable age for the examination, 
and that instructions are definitely given in the case 
of the Intermediate Certificate that only those should 
be presented who, in the opinion of their teachers, have 
a reasonable chance of passing. 


PROPOSALS for a vacation course in Trinity College, 
Dublin, leading to the Higher Diploma for Edu- 
cation, have not been favourably received by the 


Association of Secondary Teachers. It contends that 
the regular course for the Higher 


pirliaher, Diploma, taken in the year immedi- 
Education ately following the obtaining of a 


egree, provides sufficient candidates 
for the vacancies without having recourse to any alterna- 
tive methods. It is also stated, with some reason, that 
such an intensive course, involving three hours per day 
attendance at lectures for five weeks of the summer 
vacation, and two weeks of the Christmas vacation, 
cannot reasonably be held as equivalent to the year’s 
quiet study of the ordinary diploma course, and that it 
involves too great a strain on teachers who are heavily 
occupied during the rest of the year. The scheme has 
been proposed by the Schoolmasters’ Association with 
the support of the Professor of Education, Trinity 
College, to meet the number of admittedly hard cases 
in which teachers employed in country schools who 
have not qualified for the diploma are debarred from 
increments and pension by their inability to attend 
lectures. The fear of the A.S.T.I. is that the adoption 
of a vacation course as an alternative to the original 
Higher Diploma scheme would virtually scrap what 
thev regard as the coping stone of their efforts for pro- 
fessional training, by permitting teachers to seek employ- 
ment immediately after obtaining their degree with the 
vague intention of taking out the diploma at some later 
date should they wish to continue teaching. This ob- 
jection could easily be obviated by making the proposed 
vacation course merely an “ ad hoc ” remedy of existing 
grievances and admitting to it only those who, at the 
date of its institution, actually hold teaching posts. 


HE Free State Department of Education has issued 
its Report for the year 1928-1929. With admirable 
candour it faces present facts of the Irish revival. 
Generally speaking, in the primary 
ee of schools, it admits that progress in the 
; use of Irish as a medium of instruction 
is slow, and that by reason of its claims, other subjects, 
including, specifically, arithmetic and geography, are 
weak. In spite of careful instruction at school, it 
continues, few of the pupils speak Irish outside of 
school hours, and still fewer a few years after leaving 
school. The Report attributes this to the fact that 
“ English is the language of their sports and pastimes, 
and of the means of obtaining their livelihood, while 
Irish remains a school subject, closely related to 
lessons and examinations, things which every boy and 
girl wish to leave behind them on passing out of school.” 
The Report concludes that the revival of the language 
may prove to be beyond the powers of the schools 
failing some help from outside, which, it rather feebly 
suggests, might be given by “some national body 
which would devote itself to the care of the young 
people who leave school.” 


T Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland has 

also issued its Report, which shows that the 
Government is spending more than two million pounds 
a year on education. In the secondary 
branch the study of modern languages 
appears, in contrast with the Free 
State, to be in a healthy condition. A large proportion 
of the candidates took French, and a considerable 
number German and Spanish. The state of elementary 
schools is excellent. The average pay for an elementary 
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schoolmaster amounts to {£357 &s. 8d. per annum. 
Education is free; medical and dental treatment are 
everywhere available; midday meals and school 
books are provided in many schools free of charge, 
and medicines are provided for sickly children. The 
results in examinations for the Elementary School 
Certificate have improved proportionately, and the 
percentage of passes is almost seventy. The courage 
of the Northern Government in investing so heavily in 
the future welfare of these children at a time of great 
trade depression deserves much commendation, and is 
sure to bear good fruit. 


Te National Committee for the Training of Teachers 
has intimated to the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust 
that it proposes within the next three or four years to 
abandon the Dunfermline College. The 

The arrangement suggested is that the men 


T students be transferred to Jordanhill 
Hygiene: Training Centre, Glasgow, as from 


October, 1931, on the basis of a three 
years’ course. The National Committee would then 
proceed with the erection of a college for women students 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, or Aberdeen. The 
proposals involve the transfer to the Glasgow centre of 
Dr. Alister MacKenzie, the Principal of the College, and 
two members of his staff, Mr. Frank N. Punchard and 
Mr. Oswell Rosser. The reasons offered for the proposed 
changes are that in the opinion of the National Com- 
mittee it is inadvisable to train men and women in the 
same institution, and that the increased attention being 
devoted to physical education, coupled with the pro- 
spective raising of the school-leaving age, renders 
essential a more comprehensive course than can be 
adequately provided in a small provincial town. 


eee proposals have met with a spirited opposition 

in Dunfermline. The Trust has memorialized the 
Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Secretary for Scotland, and the Member 


And the for Dunfermline Burghs. It acquiesces 
Attitude of : 
the Trust. in the transfer of the men students, 


but takes vigorous exception to the 
erection of a new college, on the ground that it is 
quite unnecessary and would involve the country in 
needless expense at a time when it can ill afford it. It 
also complains that the National Committee has treated 
the Trust with discourtesy in springing such a scheme 
on it without previous consultation. As pioneers in the 
physical education movement in Scotland and managers 
of the college for almost thirty years, the members 
of the Trust feel aggrieved that such an important 
decision has been taken virtually behind their backs. 
At the same time, the action of the National Committee 
is not without some justification. The separation of the 
men and women students in physical training is an 
obvious advantage, and if Scotland is not to lag behind 
England in the matter, a fuller course of training, par- 
ticularly in the way of massage and remedial work, is 
necessary. Such training is more easily carried out in 
the large cities on account of the more ample hospital and 
clinical accommodation which they are able to provide. 


A important Memorandum has been issued by the 
Scottish Education Department in conjunction 
with the Department of Health for Scotland. The 
Memorandum reviews briefly the great improvement in 


the health of children of school age since the introduc- 
tion of medical inspection in 1908. It 
U Children instances also the great improvement 
nder School . 
Age that has accrued under the maternity 
and child welfare schemes in the case 
of children in their first year, and then directs attention 
to the serious gap between the age of one and the age 
of five where no effective organization exists for the 
medical supervision and general care of the child. Now 
that a single authority is responsible for medical care 
and education, it urges that a vigorous attempt should 
be made to close the gap. The hope is expressed that 
town and county councils will make a generous use of 
their powers. They are reminded that under Section 8 of 
the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, they are entitled to 
supply or aid the supply of nursery schools for the proper 
care and nurture of children between the ages of two and 
five. The great value of such schools is stressed, and the 
Memorandum closes with the very sensible suggestion 
that the nursery schools might also provide training in 
mothercraft for the older girls of the advanced divisions. 


ACH year, as the great Welsh National Festival 
comes round, there develops in Wales active, public 
discussion as to whether the Eisteddfod makes any real 
contribution to national well-being and 
The Eisteddfod Culture, or whether it is merely another 
and Welsh = 
Culture. symptom of the widespread fever of 
competition and sensationalism. As an 
organization the Eisteddfod has become gigantic as 
compared with the simple, almost unorganized festival 
of forty or fifty years ago. Huge prizes are offered and a 
huge guarantee fund is necessary ; elaborate arrange- 
ments for transport and feeding are essential ; months 
of publicity on a lavish scale precede the event. Do 
these splendid choirs put forward all their energies and 
talent to secure the prize, oris progress towards perfection 
the real source of happiness? There are those who scott 
at the pageantry of the Gorsedd circle, and who contrast 
the crowd it attracts with the meagre audience in the 
literary pavilion. There is something of truth in all 
these criticisms; but the Eisteddfod has become a 
supremely popular national institution, and is exposed 
to all the dangers and temptations which popularity 
brings in its train in these days of publicity and rapid 
communication. For all this, there are developments of 
great importance which point to the Eisteddfod as one 
of the great educational instruments of the future. For 
years there has been antagonism between the Gorsedd, 
with its literary form and outlook rather too exclusively 
bound by tradition and formalism, and the younger, 
fresher, and freer literary development of the university 
school of thought, but the University is steadily con- 
solidating its influence on all branches of the Eisteddfod 
—literature, music, and art—whilst the Eisteddfod 
attracts the school of Wales more and more, and is the 
annual “force” for all important Welsh social and 
educational organizations and movements. 


HE trend towards reunion amongst the Free 
Churches of Wales has long been evidenced in the 
tendency of denominational theological colleges to get 
together in a university town and to 


Theological Organize a joint college run in con- 
Education In a š l : ea 
Wales. nexion with the University of Wales. 


Largely through the initiative of Sir 
Harry Reichel, formerly Principal of University College, 
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Bangor, a strong Faculty of Theology has been running 
there for some years. In this scheme the Baptists and 
Congregationalists have had a joint Theological College 
with a joint staff, the members of which are members of 
the Faculty of Theology of the University College, and 
are assisted by members of the University staff. A 
similar faculty has not yet been established at Aberyst- 
wyth between the Methodist Theological College and the 
University, but there is strong liaison between the two 
institutions. A project is now being discussed for the 
establishment of a Faculty of Theology at University 
College, Cardiff, where the Baptists have a flourishing 
Theological College. When this occurs, it can be expected 
that the controversy as to the wisdom of maintaining 
the Congregational Theological at Brecon and the old 
Presbyterian College at Carmarthen will be revived. An 
interesting feature of the Cardiff proposal is that the 
new Faculty of Theology shall seek by correspondence 
courses, short courses, and study circles to assist ministers 
actually working in churches along the lines suggested 
for clergy in the Archbishop’s Report. At a time when 
shortage of suitable ministers is so marked and, owing to 
industrial depression, stipends are so difficult to pay, it is 
certain that a proposal of this kind would be a sub- 
stantial and welcome help to the pulpit of South Wales. 


TPE threat to close the doors of the Royal Veterinary 

College in Camden Town is serious. For many 
years the buildings and equipment of the College have 
been inadequate, a position admitted by 


rr fr the Governing Body, and confirmed by 
College : the fact that the College has not been 
admitted as a school of the University 

of London. Medical education, associated with great 


hospitals, makes a more direct appeal to the charitable 
public than veterinary education. Nevertheless animal 
diseases are in their way as important as human diseases, 
involving great expenditure of public money as in the 
case of foot and mouth disease, now almost extinct. 
With our wide-flung Empire, we cannot shirk our 
responsibilities in regard to research in animal diseases, 
nor in the provision of a due supply of veterinary 
surgeons. Means will, no doubt, be found to save the 
Royal Veterinary College, but there must have been 
some neglect to let things get to the present pass. 


i ought to be said that the Government is not in- 
different to the claims of veterinary education. 
Towards the cost of the proposed new buildings, the 
Governors have in hand from donations 
a sum of £30,000. The Government 
offer pound for pound and in addition 
£70,000, making a total of £130,000, with a further 
contingent grant of £50,000 from the Government, if a 
total of £200,000 is otherwise obtained. The task set 
to the Governors is, however, regarded by them as 
hopeless in the present financial stringency. While 
fully admitting the importance of the scheme, especially 
if adequate facilities are provided for research in animal 
diseases, we would suggest that a more economical plan 
of building could be adopted. Stone walls do not make 
a college, and are indeed often a great hindrance owing 
to the expense of maintenance. 


Scheme for 
New Building. 


PROF. BOWER’S presidential address to the British 
Association on September 3, dealt with size and 
form in plants. Elaborations of form as organisms in- 
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crease in size are necessary in order to maintain a due 
proportion of surface to bulk, since bulk 
varies as the cube, but surface as the 
square only of linear dimensions. The 
morphological implications of this fact have hitherto 
been more clearly recognized in zoology than in botany. 
Applying the principle to plants, the President considered 
the collective surface where dead, woody elements face 
upon the living cells that embed them, through which 
water and solutes pass in and out, and showed that in 
both the evolutionary history and the individual 
development of plants the problem has been solved by 
fluting and other elaborations of the form and con- 
stitution of the primary wood. He pointed out that 
the examples of the relation of form to size in plants 
suggest the existence of a “ size-factor ” which affects 
form and is located close to the growing point or in the 
embryo. The operation of the size-factor appears to 
illustrate the “ measure of self-direction ’’ ascribed by 
General Smuts to every living organism. Prof. Bower 
reminded his hearers that it was when the Association 
last met in Bristol that Sir William Crookes uttered his 
famous warning of the possibility of a world-wide 
shortage of wheat, and he cited the aversion of the 
threatened catastrophe as a triumph alike of applied 
botany and of scientific research independently pursued. 


Size and Form 
in Plants 


T HE death of Mr. P. B. Ingham, of whom we give some 

personal information in another column, removes 
the chief exponent and propagandist, after M. Dalcroze 
himself, of the educational method 
known as Dalcroze Eurhythmics. As 
Director of the London School of 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics since its establishment in 1913, 
Mr. Ingham gave both personal effort and financial 
support to the cause, and, though dying at an early age, 
lived long enough to see the method accepted and valued 
in all parts of the world. Demonstrations have been 
given annually in London theatres, at which M. Dalcroze 
has given expositions of the method, illustrated by 
pupils’ performances, often reaching a high standard of 
intrinsic beauty and educational merit. We understand 
that Mr. Ingham, by his will, has made arrangements 
by which the London school and its branches throughout 
the country will continue their useful work. 


Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics 


IR RICHARD GREGORY’S notable address to the 
Labour Party at Bristol on ‘ Science and Labour ”’ 
discussed one of the most baffling questions of industrial 
organization, the unemployment caused 
by new scientific processes and by 
rationalization. The horse driver often 
cannot become a chauffeur for physical reasons. Can he 
reasonably be expected to hail with enthusiasm the 
advances of science which deprived him of his job? At 
one time, as Sir Richard Gregory said, intelligent 
working men idealized science. ‘Now they mostly 
regarded it with distrust or were unmoved by its aims, 
believing it to be part of a soul-destroying economic 
system.” The address concluded with an eloquent 
appeal to scientific men to doff their togas and square 
caps, to enter into social movements, and to demonstrate 
the disinterestedness of their work and aims. This is 
sound doctrine, though the problem is more complicated 
than in the days of Huxley and Tyndall. 


Science 
and Labour 
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T exhibition of aids to teaching organized by the 
Institute of Adult Education, including films, pro- 
jectors, broadcasting, gramophone, and television, sug- 
Aiit gests that rationalization is finding its 
Teaching way into our schools. Lord Gorell said 
with truth, at the opening ceremony, 
that nothing can take the place of the living teacher, his 
human influence and voice and personality. These aids 
to teaching do, however, serve a most useful purpose in 
relieving the strain of teaching and introducing a variety 
of interest into the somewhat drab school atmosphere. 
The besetting danger is the attitude of passivity induced 
by most of these “ aids.” 


E have received from the B.B.C. the series of 
attractive pamphlets issued in connexion with 
the Broadcasts to Schools which are arranged by the 
Central Council for School Broad- 
casting for the current school term. 
Miss Rhoda Power is to speak about 
“ Children of Other Days,” the others day in this case 
being the Middle Ages; the corresponding pamphlet 
is profusely illustrated. Sir Walford Davies is again 
giving a series of music lessons, and the pamphlet takes 
the form of a Scholars’ Manual. Mr. Lloyd James gives 
instruction on English speech, Prof. Winifred Cullis on 
biology and hygiene, Messrs. Cutler and Hudson on 
“Rural Science,” Messrs. Fairgrieve and Young on 
“ Peoples and Lands of the British Empire”; and 
M. Stéphan continues to give elementary lessons in the 
French language. The pamphlets are obviously essential 
to a profitable use of the talks, for eye-gate must 
supplement ear-gate in the acquisition of knowledge. 
There is also a special programme of broadcast readings, 
dialogues, and talks for preparatory and secondary 
schools, where the conditions are not the same as in 
the elementary schools. The pamphlets are sold at 
a penny each. We are pleased to notice also the second 
of the booklets produced under the auspices of the 
B.B.C’s Advisory Committee on Spoken English. It 
contains recommendations on the pronunciation of a 
comprehensive selection of English place names. This 
booklet has caused a good deal of comment in the daily 
Press, and some criticism. We have no doubt, however, 
about its utility in school work. 


Broadcasting. 


e lectures for teachers arranged by the London 

County Council form an important part of the 
Council’s provision for education in London. One of the 
worst things that can happen to a 
teacher—and there is a special danger 
that it may happen as he approaches 
middle age—is that he should get into a groove, and 
remain for the rest of his days a slave to routine. From 
such a fate attendance at a course of stimulating lectures, 
presenting the best of recent thought on a subject, helps 
to save him. To do them simple justice, the teachers 
respond well to the Council’s efforts on their behalf, for 
we were told that the number of entries last year exceeded 
14,000. The handbook for the session 1930-1931, running 
to more than seventy pages, gives full particulars as to 
subjects and times and places, and the large number of 
well-known names in the list of lecturers is a guarantee 
that the efficiency and attractiveness of the courses are 
well maintained. It would be hard to find a subject of 
special interest to teachers which is not represented in 
the list of courses. 


Lectures for 
Teachers. 
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T action taken by the Brighton Education Com- 

mittee in forcing the closure of a private school is 
bold. Apparently the question was first raised by the 
Medical Officer on grounds of ventila- 
tion, light, and sanitary conditions. If 
there is any legal doubt as to the right and 
duty of a public authority to intervene on these grounds, 
it should be removed without delay. The standard of 
teaching raises a different issue, practical and legal. 
Centuries ago the courts maintained the subject's right 
to teach. In 1410 it was laid down in the civil courts 
that “to teach youth is a virtuous and charitable 
thing to do, for which he cannot be punished by our law.” 
Is it possible to preserve this ancient liberty with pro- 
tection against charlatans ? In the Brighton case, it is, 
we understand, the parents who are threatened with 
legal process. 


Private 
Schools 


et 


IR GREGORY FOSTER, as one of his last official 
acts as Vice-Chancellor of London University, 
published a plea for the endowment of the School of 
Librarianship at University College. 
Librarianship Founded in 1919, the School has had a 
yearly average of 108 students. It has 
been assisted by a generous grant from the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, but the time has now come 
when the permanent character of the institution should 
be recognized. A capital sum of {£50,000 to secure an 
income of £2,500 apart from fees is proposed. We note 
with satisfaction that a substantial proportion of the 
students are graduates. This will help in assuring the 
status of the school and of librarianship itself as pro- 
fessional rather than technical. Librarianship, like the 
army and journalism, is a profession which does not 
demand a university degree as an educational pre- 
requisite, but can usefully absorb a proportion of highly 
educated members. 


EADERS of our Prize Competitions will notice a 
new departure this month. The Editor has set 
two passages: one, the Spanish extract, for immediate 
competition, and the second, German, 
Pb ie , for the November contest. In future 
Changos, the passage will always be set one 
month in advance, the double com- 
petition for October merely serving to bring us into step. 
The new arrangement will have the double advantage 
of enabling readers abroad—versions reach us from 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Latvia, and Egypt, and 
some unfortunately arrive late in spite of extra expendi- 
ture on air mail—to compete comfortably and without 
undue handicap, and of allowing the printers ample 
time for the assistance of proof correction. We also hope 
for a third advantage, namely a great increase in the 
number of entrants. Competitors will have six weeks in 
which to polish and perfect their versions. Language 
teachers and students are reminded that we accept 
entries certified as the work of schoolboys and school- 
girls at the rate of two for one coupon. As our Spanish 
friends say : “ Animo y adelante.” 


The Autumn List of GEorRGE G. Harrap & Co., LTD., 
announces a new and luxurious edition of the “ Rubáiyát of 
Omar Khayyám.” Two other interesting titles are “‘ Master 
Minds of Modern Science,” a series of chapters on modern 
scientific developments, by T. C. Bridges and H. Hessell Tiltman, 
and ‘‘ Industrial Britain,” a survey by Dr. A. Wilmore. 
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Scope and Aims of Human Geography 


HE term “ Human Geography ” has only been used 
by geographers in comparatively recent times, and 
yet it refers to a very vital and important part of geography. 
In his presidential address to the Geographical Section 
of the British Association at Bristol last month, 
Prof. P. M. Roxby pointed out that human geography 
cannot be understood apart from the evolution of the 
modern conception of geography as a whole, and it is 
against this background of modern geography that the 
special aims and contributions of human geography must 
be considered. The chief contributions have come from 
two schools of thought associated respectively with the 
names of Ratzel and Vidal de la Bache; the first main- 
tained somewhat dogmatically that the main emphasis 
should be on the control of human activities by natural 
conditions, while the second insisted that the larger 
generalizations of human geography could only gradually 
emerge from a series of detailed and exact regional studies. 
The vast amount of material which these great thinkers 
and their disciples collected and classified provides the 
student with ample data for further research work. 

Prof. Roxby then proceeded to explain that human 
geography should at the present time be specially con- 
sidered in its racial, economic, social, and political aspects, 
and he gave numerous examples to show that problems 
connected with these aspects could only be solved by an 
intimate knowledge of human geography. With regard 
to the advance of native Africa by means of white settle- 
ments, the question arises as to whether at present we 
know enough about the effects of a high plateau climate 
in equatorial latitudes on peoples of North European 
stock to make the experiment successful. In the case 
of economic geography, a question arises as to the social 
disturbance caused by the impact of industrial Europe 
on the lives of the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands 
and the tropical lands of Africa. Lastly, the new countries 
of Europe present a great experiment in political geography, 
the success of which largely depends on the possibility 
of reconciling the different factors of which human 
geography is perhaps the most important. 

Among the many striking paragraphs in Prof. Roxby’s 
paper, the following passages will indicate to some extent 
the outstanding features of the address : 


(1) The Beginnings of Human Geography. ‘The frame- 
work which the great pioneers of the early nineteenth 
century defined for the building up of a geographical 
synthesis and which culminated in man’s relationship 
to the earth, was sufficiently wide to permit of many con- 
verging contributions. Workers in many fields of geography 
were henceforth guided by the same fundamental prin- 
ciples and methods, and whether in geomorphology, in 
climatic or human geography, the central object became 
to exhibit the earth as a whole made up of related and 
interacting parts. For it is from these main sources that 
we derive the data for building up that systematic geography 
of natural environments which is at once the objective 
of physical geography and the starting-point of human 
geography.” 

(2) Modern Geography. ‘‘ The fundamental objectives 
of geography are the same to-day as those which the Greek 
philosophers of Asia Minor and Alexandria conceived. 
There is a ‘Modern Geography’ only in the sense that 
there has been a restatement of its scope and content 
in the light of all the new knowledge of the earth which 
more specialized branches of inquiry have revealed. It 
was the work of the geographers of the nineteenth century 
to disentangle it from these associated subjects and to 
ascertain the guiding principles by which contact and 
relationship with them could be most fruitful and helpful 
in the attainment of the ends for which all science stands. 


This clarification of its scope and methods was essential 
if geography was to be in a position to seize the oppor- 
tunities for increased usefulness afforded by the conditions 
of the modern world. For the two circumstances which 
have inevitably enhanced the significance and value of 
geography are surely these: That on the one hand our 
more complete knowledge of the earth and of the dis- 
tribution of phenomena over its surface has made it possible 
to formulate far-reaching and valuable generalizations 
as to their co-ordination and relationship for which the 
material has hitherto been lacking, and on the other that 
the rapidly increasing interdependence and _ inter-sensi- 
tiveness of the different regions and peoples of the planet 
have made a synthetic view of the world as of a whole 
made up of inter-related parts essential to human progress.” 

(3) The Essentials of Human Geography. ‘‘ Human 
geography in its essence consists of the study of (a) the 
adjustment of human groups to their physical environment 
including the analysis of their regional experience; and 
of (b) inter-regional relations as conditioned by the several 
adjustments and geographical orientation of the groups 
living within the respective regions. The term ‘ adjust- 
ment’ covers not only the ‘control’ which the physical 
environment exerts on their activities, but the use which 
they make or can make of it. Human geography is the 
study of an interaction rather than of a control. The 
adjustment has distinct but usually closely-related aspects 
which form the main branches of human geography.” 

(4) The Racial Aspects of the Subject. ‘‘ With the re- 
lationship of climate and other physical factors to race 
in a region, the geographer is closely concerned, and there 
are few more important aspects of his study then the com- 
position, actual or potential, of the societies occupying . 
the region. In the world of to-day there are many regions 
of ‘closed’ human associations (if a useful term may be 
borrowed from plant geography), regions such as China 
or the Mediterranean lands where the dominant racial 
type or types in possession are so numerous and well 
adjusted that the entry of any important new racial 
element is extremely unlikely. But there are other regions 
of ‘open’ human associations, at present thinly-peopled 
but capable of holding a much larger population, whose 
racial future is uncertain. Such, for example, are Tropical 
Australia and parts of Malaya, of Africa, and of Asia. Is 
it possible or desirable for the geographer in his study of 
these regions to confine himself to their resources and 
economic possibilities and not to consider at all, in the 
light of all that he can learn from anthropology, the relative 
aptitudes and adaptability, climatic and otherwise, of 
various racial groups for developing them, and the extent 
and manner in which co-operation between different groups 
may in certain cases be secured for this end ? ” 

(5) The Political Aspect. “The most stable political 
units are undoubtedly those which most correspond to 
geographical realities, but these realities are not wholly 
limited to considerations of physical and economic 
geography. The distribution of groups related in culture 
and language is also a geographical reality. The ideal 
state from the geographical standpoint is one which neither 
divides groups culturally related nor interferes with the 
flow of trade along natural arteries and between regions 
economically interdependent. It may be, although as yet 
the indications are not very hopeful that the urgent need 
of Europe for greater economic integration can be recon- 
ciled with the desire of the small nationality groups for 
cultural and political autonomy. It may be that economic 
federation or agreement among small sovereign states 
within the framework of the League of Nations will prove 
the only alternative to the ‘ super-state ’ solution of the 
problem of European political geography propounded by 
Naumann in his ‘ Mittel Europa.’ At any rate, nationality, 
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considered apart from its geographical setting, may be a 
very dangerous conception.”’ 

(6) The Educational Value of Human Geography. “It 
may be claimed for human geography that, rightly studied, 
it is a vital element in training for national and inter- 
national citizenship. It can enable us ‘accurately to 
imagine the condition of the great world stage’ and the 
place of the different regions within it. It is a valuable 
mental discipline, calling for an exact sense of proportion 
in appraising the value of many factors and more speci- 


fically developing the great quality of sympathetic under- 
standing. The point of view and type of outlook which it 
fosters were never more needed than in the present critical 
stage of human development. Yet not only through its 
value as an educational instrument, but also through the 
programme of constructive work which it advocates, can 
it contribute to the realization of the ideal of ‘ unity in 
diversity,’ and that seems the only possible ideal for the 
life of humanity on a planet, which, however small applied 
science may make it, will always retain its infinite variety.” 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SWITZERLAND 


The Schweizerische Paedagogische Zeitschrift, an old familiar 
friend, after forty years of self-sacrificing 
service to education, has at length, for financial 
reasons (like so many newspapers of our time), 
been compelled to save its life by losing it—in 
plain words, by accepting incorporation with the two-vear-old 
Schweizer Evziehungs-Rundschau, which now becomes “ the only 
all-round, up-to-date, independent, educational monthly for the 
whole of Switzerland ’—too small a country, it is argued, to 
support more than one. We wish the new joint venture all the 
success that, judging from the early numbers, it deserves. Of 
especial interest is a symposium on “ Corporal Punishment ’’—an 
exhaustive re-examination of the immemorial problem. The 
contributors are a training college principal (opener), a secondary 
school inspector, a psycho-analyst (himself a distinguished 
pastor), a psychologist, a doctor, a lawyer, a sociologist, five 
teachers (primary and secondary), and several schoolboys—but 
no parent, and no woman. Of the adult writers nine are definitely 
against the practice, and only four, and those with reservations, 
for. Moreover, to the present writer, the weight of argument 
seems overwhelmingly with the majority. We have no space 
for detail. Most of the pros and cons, indeed, are familiar 
enough. But there is one comparatively new note—the insistence 
by the psycho-analyst (Dr. O. Pfister, of Zurich) on the possi- 
bility of grave sexual after-effects, unperceived and unsuspected 
at the time. That most children escape this special danger does 
not, he holds, in any way justify the general risk—always greater 
the younger the child. That teachers can still base their judgment 
in such a matter on the effects immediately visible fills him with 
amazement. And the old view, that chastisement without anger 
can do no harm, he condemns as sheer folly. We abridge the 
final paragraphs of the opener’s summing-up: ‘ The contri- 
butions clearly show that in very many cases, in ways not per- 
ceived at the time, corporal punishment is harmful to children, 
both in body and soul; that it is also not without grave dangers 
for the person who uses it, and the other children who witness 
it; that it never succeeds in producing a really educational 
(t.e. moral) effect; that the true teacher can always do better 
educationally by other means; and that its complete abandon- 
ment is therefore essential to the creation of an atmosphere in 
which the teacher, rising above a merely mechanical school- 
masterishness (Schulmeisterei), may grow into an artist and 
maker of men.” A consummation, truly, devoutly to be 
wished. 


Psycho-Analysis 
and Corporal 
Punishment 


From the same Rundschau (for Mav) we gather that the 
Swiss League for Simplified Spelling has suc- 

Spelling Reform ceeded at last in bringing before the Federal 
Council, as a first step in reform, the question 

of the abolition (in written German) of the initial capital of 
substantives. No change is proposed, of course, at the beginning 
of sentences or in proper names. Among the advantages claimed 
are the saving of time and labour in schools (and red ink in 
corrections), the greater encouragement to foreign students, and, 
unexpectedly, the simplification of typewriting. To those of us 
with only a smattering of German the change may seem too 
trifling to waste words about. But there is a real problem : when 
is a substantive not a substantive, or rather, when is a non- 
substantive a substantive ? To illustrate this difficulty the 
Rundschau prints a passage of carefully selected pitfalls, which 
was dictated to a large number of university graduates, and 
resulted in an average of more than twenty mistakes! The 
change has the approval of the great majority of teachers, and 
has already been adopted by certain firms and newspapers for 
business correspondence and advertisements. Some of these 
simplify their typewriting by using capitals only. The ultimate 


hope is for a joint conference with Germany and Austria, leading 
to official recognition in the three countries. 


The Genevan Educateur (June 21), the organ of the Jean 
Jacques Rousseau Institute, prints an extract 
from a recent papal Encyclical, which may be 
summarized thus: Co-education, based on a 
naturalism which denies original sin, is pernicious to Christian 
education. It arises from a deplorable confusion of ideas which 
replaces legitimate life in common by promiscuity and equali- 
tarianism. The Creator has ordained the perfect community 
of the sexes in marriage only. In the family and in society He 
has separated them. Nor is there anything in nature to suggest 
that promiscuity and equality in education can, or should, exist. 
By the admirable designs of the Creator the sexes, by their very 
diversity, are intended mutually to complement each other. This 
diversity must therefore be encouraged in education, with a 
corresponding separation—especially during adolescence. In 
games and gymnastics particularly must proper regard be had 
for Christian prudence and Christian modesty. With the stern 
words of the divine Master in our mind: “ Woe unto that man 
by whom the offence cometh,” we appeal for vigilance against 
these most pernicious errors, already too widespread among 
Christian people. 


The Pope on 
Co-education 


As an antidote to this uncompromising denunciation the 
Educateur prints an equally uncompromising 
defence—taken from a new book on co- 
education (chez Delachaux, Neuchatel), by a 
member of the staff of the well-known Ecole des Roches. Here 
we will quote verbatim: *“ Just as the bookish, dry-as-dust 
atmosphere of the traditional schoolroom has given place to the 
fresh air of nature and the freedom of a miniature human society, 
so that the child gains from the one a knowledge of the world, 
and from the other the art of living with his fellows, so, in the 
same way, if our purpose is to turn out, not monks and nuns, but 
men and women capable of living worthily with their fellows, 
it is essential to place children from childhood in similar con- 
ditions to those which will be theirs in after-life.” And again: 
‘“ Co-education is a necessity imposed by the economic and moral 
evolution of our time. It corresponds to a new ideal in education. 
It implies a mystic faith, based on the reality of things, that the 
sexes are complementary, not only physiologically, but also 
psychologically and morally. It carries with it an increase 
of individual happiness as well as a raising of the spiritual level. 
Culture resulting from the co-operation of the sexes would be 
the complete expression of human nature, manliness with woman- 
liness, strength with gentleness, justice with love.” And finally : 
‘“ To be an educator is to devote one’s life to the service of the 
new generations, to seek to save them from misleading and 
useless experiences, to share with them a wisdom often won 
through suffering, and to throw wide open to them the treasure- 
stores of humanity.” But who, we may ask, shall judge the 
judges ? 


An Antidote 


ESPERANTO AS A FACTOR IN EpucaTion. —At the recent 
Universal Esperanto Congress at Oxford, attended by 1,200 
delegates representing thirty nationalities, it was decided to 
forward to the Governments of the States Members of the 
League of Nations a communication calling the attention of the 
Governments, and of their Ministers of Education in particular, 
to the great value of Esperanto as a cultural and educational 
subject, and emphasizing its advantages as a means of en- 
couraging free and friendly intercourse between the peoples 
concerned. It was urged that the Ministers of Education of the 
various States should take steps towards the general intro- 
duction of the language into the schools. 
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Expressing .One’s Personality 
By Dan McCourt 


T- art of introducing new ideas into school practice 
is one which the teacher, especially the young teacher, 
ought assiduously to cultivate. It will constitute a most 
valuable exercise in the expressing of one’s personality, 
for, be it noted, new ideas in school practice are never judged 
on their practical value or their lack of it, but simply and 
solely upon the source from which they emanate. 

In spite of our modern slogans “ Be British ” and ‘‘ Buy 
British,” we still have a large and healthy respect for 
anything which comes to us with a foreign label attached ; 
and nowhere does this ingrained and inveterate British 
tendency to admire things and ideas which have had their 
origins in the hands or brains of people whose names end 
in “off” or “ski” find better expression than in our 
schools. 

Let the young student straight from the training college 
evolve the most brilliant and practical idea for making 
our schools more efficient and it will be at once ‘‘ turned 
down,” if I may use a colloquialism, by our educational 
pundits. But, on the other hand, let Pumperschnitzel or 
Popoffski propound the most harebrained theory in regard 
to matters educational, and if it is not exactly welcomed 
with open arms by our educational mandarins, it will at 
least be received with a considerable degree of respect. 

That is why all teachers are either “arty ’’ or artful. 
It is the ‘‘ arty ” teachers who receive favour and advance- 
ment, and it is they who deserve it, for they really love 
their profession, and because they love it they are always 
striving after new ideas; they are determined at all cost 
to express their personality in spite of hidebound tra- 
dition and age-old prejudice. The artful teachers are those 
who are content to plod along in the same old groove, and 
to avoid trouble as much as possible; and it takes no 
small degree of artfulness to attain this object when one 
has upwards of forty healthy British boys to look after 
all day long. 

* * * 

The art of teaching has always suffered from the efforts 
of the pundits to make it an exact science, a thing which 
it can never be. Teaching is, or ought to be, the expression 
of differing personalities towards an educational end; and 
the children’s widely differing personalities, no less than 
that of the teacher, ought to be allowed the widest possible 
scope. To my way of thinking, it is nothing short of a 
tragedy that there should be such insistence upon certain 
methods of teaching which, while they have served their 
turn passably well, are nothing but hindrances to edu- 
cational progress, and furthermore debar the teaching pro- 
fession from securing as recruits to its ranks some of the 
most fresh and virile young brains in the country. 

No doubt the stereotyped and hidebound methods of 
teaching which still so largely obtain in our schools suited 
the personality of the man or woman who first brought 
them into operation; and no doubt good results were 
achieved by them. But that is no reason why they should 
be equally successful when put into operation by somebody 
else, since no two people, and certainly no two teachers, are 
alike. There are, of course, certain broad principles which must 
be followed by every teacher if he is to achieve any measure 
of success at all; but within those limits the utmost lati- 
tude should be granted to the individual teacher so that 
the most important factor in education, the personality 
of the teacher, may find full and unfettered expression. 


* & & 


Some years ago I was associated with a certain head- 
master who has now joined the great majority and upon 
whom I practised a rather interesting experiment in applied 
psychology. He was quite a well-meaning gentleman, but 
extremelv conservative, not to say hidebound in his 
views. In his opinion, educational practice ought to have 


been standardized up and down the country right from 
the year 1872. His particular methods and principles of 
teaching were of necessity the only ones which should find 
a place in any school, and the smallest deviation from them 
was, in his opinion, nothing less than a crime against the 
State. 

Like most others of his type, however, he was always 
ready to listen to the pundits and the arm-chair education 
“ experts.” Only from them was he willing to imbibe 
new ideas, and though he was too much in a groove ever 
to put them personally into practice, yet he was not averse 
from allowing his subordinates to make use of them. 

He came into my class-room one morning during an 
arithmetic lesson. I happened to be sitting at my desk 
with about ħalf a dozen boys round me, and there was 
admittedly rather more noise in the room than was perhaps 
strictly necessary. My gentleman, ever on the look out 
for ‘‘ disorder,” as he called it, was not long in registering 
a protest. 

“ Dear, dear, Mr. Jones,” said he, “ isn’t there rather too 
much noise here? And what are these boys doing out 
here on the floor ? ” 

“ Oh, this is just a new idea I am putting into practice, 
Mr. Smith. A most progressive idea, I think it is, too.” 

“ It’s not one of your own ideas, is it? ” he queried 
suspiciously. 

“ Oh no, not at all; I should never have the hardihood 
to attempt to put into practice any new idea of my own 
in this school.”’ 

He looked hard at me when I said this. ‘‘ Well, whose 
idea is it? ” said he. “ Judging from the noise going on 
in here I must say I don’t think much of it.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ as a matter of fact I happened to read 
the other evening the translation of an article by Herr 
Duxbaumheimer, the great Austrian philosopher and 
authority on child psychology. It appears that he has 
recently been conducting an investigation into the psycho- 
logical reactions of the juvenile brain when engaged in the 
consideration of matters mathematical; and he has come 
to the conclusion that, while silence is a necessary adjunct 
to the study of mathematics by adults, it becomes a positive 
deterrent in the case of children, since silence is unnatural 
to children. He found that when absolute silence was 
insisted upon the children listened to, and wondered at, 
the silence instead of giving their full attention to the 
mathematical problem, whatever it was. He claims, too, to 
have discovered that the silence of the class-room has the 
same effect on a child as the silence of a graveyard at 
midnight, that is to say, an effect inimical to concentration 
of the mind.” 

“ Yes, it’s quite possible he’s right,” said the head, who 
I could see was rather impressed. “ What did you say 
was this gentleman's name ? ”’ 

‘‘Duxbaumheimer. He is professor of philosophy at 
the university of Stregliocinkiwitz.”’ 

“ Where’s that? I don’t seem to have heard of that 
place before.” 

“ Oh, I suppose it’s one of those out-of-the-way places 
in eastern Europe,” I replied airily. ‘‘ There have been 
so many changes caused by the various peace treaties that 
it’s hard to keep track of them all.” 

‘“‘ It might be rather a good idea, after all,” said the head 
as he prepared to depart. “ Still, a little less disorder 
would be desirable. There’s no need to let it develop into 
a riot.” 

I knew I had won the day. No more would my arithme- 
tic lessons be interfered with as they had been so often 
in the past. At least, they wouldn’t be interfered with so 
long as the mythical Herr Duxbaumheimer remained my 
sure shield. 

This headmaster, whom I have called Mr. Smith because 
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that wasn’t his name, was typical of a great many edu- 
cationists of his day and even of the present day. He was 
always ready to listen with respect to any new idea, pro- 
vided that it did not come from a subordinate, and that 
its originator was possessed of a sufficiently foreign- 
sounding name. 

+ +. + 

On another occasion during an art lesson I was guilty 
of one of the seven deadly sins against all the traditional 
canons which govern the teaching of art. That is to say, 
I had omitted to put up a model for the children to draw, 
or rather to paint. I had simply written on the blackboard 
the first line of a famous poem and had told the children 
to paint anything they liked that had the faintest refer- 
ence to the line of poetry. They were to paint anything 
that is on the earth or above the earth, or even those things 
which are in the waters under the earth; nothing was 
barred. Cubists, vorticists, realists, modernists, adherents 
of the Italian school, of the Dutch school, of the Renais- 
sance school, even of the ice-cream-barrow school; each 
individual effort would receive an equal welcome from 
me. Of course, I was well aware of the heinously heretical 
nature of the act I was perpetrating, yet it does one good 
to kick over the traces now and again, especially in the 
teaching profession. 

Soon a deep silence supervened, broken only by the 
tinkle of brushes against water-pots and the soft sound 
of brushes on white paper, for nothing is so engrossingly 
interesting to a child as the slapping-on of paint on a clean 
white surface. 

Presently Mr. Smith opened the door and walked in. 
The strange and unwonted silence had its usual effect on 
him, which is to say that it made him suspicious. 

“ So this is a painting lesson, Mr. Jones, eh ? ” said he. 
“ What are they painting? Where is the model from 
which they are copying ? I don’t see that you’ve got one 
up anywhere.” 

“ No, they are not painting from a model, Mr. Smith. 
They are painting an idea.” 

“ Painting an idea ? Whatever do you mean ? ” 

“ They are trying to express, with paint and brush, their 
jdea of the season of autumn. You will notice on the black- 


board the opening lines of the famous poem: ‘ Season of mists 
and mellow fruitfulness.’ Each boy is trying to express on 
paper the idea which the lines bring to his mind.”’ 

“ That’s rather a strange notion, Mr. Jones. I never 
heard of such a thing before. Where did you get the idea 
from ? Is it your own ? ”’ 

“Certainly not, Mr. Smith. I trust you know me too 
well ever to think I should be guilty of trying to introduce 
new ideas into your school. No; this is simply an idea 
of the great Polish painter Sloberinslovsky. You may 
remember that some time ago he carried out a most inter- 
esting experiment. He got together a number of school 
children and asked them to paint their idea of ‘Spring.’ 
The experiment was a huge success, and the results were 
certainly surprising, though we are not told in what the 
surprise consisted. Still, the experiment was hailed by the 
educational pundits as the most progressive idea which 
had been evolved up to that time. It is true that certain 
people who were privileged to see some of the efforts of 
the children were so unmannerly as to describe them as 
fearful daubs. But, of course, the opinions of such people 
don’t really matter, for Sloberinslovsky, being a great 
painter, must also be a great teacher, especially with a 
name like that.” 

“ Yes, indeed, Mr. Jones. He must be a very great 
teacher. I wish we had an artist like him on our staff. 
But let’s see what kind of a hand they're making of it,” 
and he went over to one of the front desks and picked up 
a paper from a boy. 

I looked over his shoulder and saw that on the top of 
the paper the boy had written the line: ‘‘ Season of mists 
and mellow fruitfulness.’”” Underneath this was what 
looked a rainbow which had been in a railway accident. 
The whole centre of the paper was occupied by a mass of 
greyish-blue, plentifully speckled round the borders with 
splashes of red, green, and yellow. 

“ What on earth is this supposed to be ?’’ asked the 
head, indicating the red, green, and yellow spots. 

“ Please, sir, these are the autumn fruits,” said the boy. 

“ And what’s this dirty grey-blue mess in the centre of 
the paper ? ” 

‘“ Please, sir, that’s the mists.” 


Topics and Events 


SUMMER SCHOOL oF SPANISH.—The eleventh annual Summer 
School organized by the University of Liverpool was held at 
Santander, North Spain, from August 2 to 29. The record 
attendance of 1929 was well surpassed, the total number of 
members enrolled being 121. In the absence of Prof. Allison 
Peers, who is on a lecturing tour in America, the course was 
directed throughout by Señor J. V. Barragán, Lecturer in 
Spanish in the University of London. Among the regular 
courses given in addition to the morning classes were a series of 
lectures on “ Literatura Española Contemporanea,” given by 
Sr. D. Alfredo Malo Zarco, and on ‘‘ Spanish Prose Translation’ "’ 
given by Mr. Wm. Atkinson. There were also two parallel 
courses of ten lectures each on “ Main Currents of Literature 
in the Golden Age” and “ Escritores hispano-americanos,”’ given 
by Mr. Atkinson and Sr. Barragán respectively. Towards the 
latter part of the course the members of the school attended the 
lectures on “ Phonetics ” given by Dr. T. Navarro Tomas under 
the auspices of the Sociedad Menéndez y Pelayo. 


2 * & 


TOUR OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOLS.—Mr. C. W. 
Bailey, formerly Headmaster of Holt Secondary School, Liver- 
pool, has just completed a record-breaking tour of fifteen 
American University Summer Schools—-Harvard, Cornell, 
Vassar, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Miami (Oxford, Ohio), Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Northwestern, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oregon, and Washington. He gave more than forty lectures to 
university audiences and addressed several local luncheon clubs. 
Mr. Bailey confined his lectures chiefly to problems in the field 
of secondary education. He dealt with such topics as: The 
Characteristics of English Schools, The Influence of the Head- 
master, The Drama in Schools, New Methods of Approach in 


Teaching, England’s Debt to American Educational Experi- 
mentation, and The Application of Psychology to Teaching. 
Mr. Bailey reports that in an extensive tour which gave him the 
valued opportunity of discussing with American schoolmen ideals 
and methods, he was struck by the agreement in essentials rather 
than by the apparent superficial differences. He believes that 
the American ideal of ‘‘ secondary education for all ’’ would gain 
by associating with it the English plan of adequate and special 
facilities for the most gifted. He believes also that there is room 
in American education for the employment of a larger number of 
really able teachers of music and art if American wealth of school 
plant is not to outrun the supply of teachers of things which 
are more excellent. 
8 + + 

CAMBRIDGE HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE.—The class lists of 
this examination show that 254 boys and 169 girls obtained 
certificates. The schools presenting the largest number of 
successful candidates were Bournemouth High School (16), 
King Edward’s High School for Girls, Birmingham (15), Bedford 
Modern School for Boys (12), King James I School, Bishop 
Auckland (12), King Edward VI Grammar School, Stourbridge 
(12), Johnston School, Durham (11), Portsmouth Grammar 
School (10), Stroud High School for Girls (10). The mark of 
distinction was gained in individual subjects and groups as 
follows : Latin (8), Greek (4), ancient history and literature (3), 
French (23), German (1), Spanish (1), English (19), history (8), 
advanced mathematics (Group ITI) (10), mathematics (Group IV), 
(8), physics (12), chemistry (12), botany (2), biology (1), zoology 
(2), religious knowledge (1), music (1), art (2). The largest 
number of marks of distinction gained by candidates at a single 
school was 8, awarded to pupils of Crypt School, Gloucester, 
and of King Edward's School, Stourbridge. 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1931 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.—TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 

— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by R. K. 
BLaAcKWwoop and A. R. OSBORN, 2s. [School. 

—— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. [School. 

—— RICHARD III. With Introduction and Notes. 
By C. H. Tawney. With an Appendix. 2s. 6d. 

[School. 

——AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 

Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School and Junior. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop 

and A. R. OSBORN. 2s. [School and Junior. 

— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction and 

Notes. By K. DEIGHTON, 2s. (Junior. 

Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. 1s. 6d. 

net each. 

Sheridan.—PLAYS (THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL). Edited by W. D. Howe. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School. 

— THE RIVALS. Edited by R. HERRING. 1s. 6d. 

[School. 

—— THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Edited by 
R. HERRING. Is. 6d. (School. 

Chaucer.—THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A. 1s. gd. [School. 

— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NUN'’S - PRIEST'S TALE. By A. 
INGRAHAM. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School. 


ENGLISH—conid. 

Chaucer.— THE PROLOGUE,THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 5s. [School. 

Swift—GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. I. A Voyage to 
Lilliput. II. A Voyage to Brobdingnag. Abridged 


and Edited by G. C. EARLE, B.A. 1s. 6d. [School. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by C. 
JOHNSON. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School. 
Soott—IVANHOE. With Introduction and Notes. 
By F. JoHNson. 3s. 6d. [ Junior. 
—— IVANHOE. Edited by A. M. Hitcucock. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [ Junior. 
LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS (Nineteenth 


Century, Second Series). Edited by G. G. LoANE, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. [ Junior. 


LATIN and GREEK. 

Caesar.— DE BELLO GALLICO. Books II and III. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [Juntor. 
— GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 

A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Livy —BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 
— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
CaPES, M.A. 5s. [School. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NaLL, M.A. 2s. 
[School. 

—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1931 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1931. 


ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare.—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
With an Appendix. 2s. [Junior and School. 

—-A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Edited 
by E. C. Noyers. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

[Junior and School. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by P. T. CRESWELL. 18. 3d. [Junior and School. 

— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. [School. 

— RICHARD II. Edited by Prof. J. H. MOFFATT. 

(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

Eversley Edition of above, with Notes. 
net each. 

Milton. NATIVITY ODE, LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO. 
IL PENSEROSO, SONNETS, &c. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. 


1s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. [ School. 
Gibbon.— AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by B. Groom, 
M.A. 1s. 9d. [School. 


THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By E. Gipson. First Series. Chapters I-III. 
Edited by J. H. FowLer, M.A. 18s. 4d. ([School. 
Tennyson.—_ THE COMING OF ARTHUR and THE 

PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction 

and Notes. By F. F. Rower, M.A. 1s. 9d. [Junior. 
Stevenson.— TREASURE ISLAND. Edited by H. A. 


Vance. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior. 
Peacock.—MAID MARIAN. Edited by F. A. 
CAVENAGH, B.A. Is. 6d. [Junior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Caesar. GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[J untor. 
Virgil—AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 

lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior and School. 
Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 
Cicero.—CATILINE ORATIONS. III and IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By W. MapeLeEY, M.A. 
2S.. [School. 
— CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. 
WILKIN, Litt.D. 3s. [School. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. ‘2s. 

[ Junior. 

Aeschylus.—_-PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes 

and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 

M.A. 2s. [Juntor and School. 

— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. Edited by E. E. 

SIKES, M.A., and St. J. B. Wynne WILson, M.A. 

2s. [Junior and School. 

Thucydides.— BOOK IV. Chs. 1-41 : THE CAPTURE 

OF SPHACTERIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By C. E. Graves, M.A. 28. [School. 

Demosthenes.—PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS 

I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 

{ School. 

— ON THE PEACE, SECOND PHILIPPIC, ON 

THE CHERSONESUS, and THIRD PHILIPPIC. 

By Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 
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JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1931. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1931. 


EAGLISH. 

Hardy. UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Shakespeare.—T WELFTH NIGHT. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. E. P. 
Morton. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. 

— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. 
K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 

—— MACBETH. Edited by C. W. FrRENcH, Ph.D. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


With 
By 


— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Milton. POETICAL WORKS. Edited by D. Masson. 
43. 6d. net. 


PARADISE LOST. Book I. With Introduction 
and Notes. By M. Macmillan, D.Litt. Is. 9d. 
— PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. Edited by 
W. I. CRANE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


ENGLISH— contd. 
Spenser.—_ THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. M. PERCIVAL, M.A. 3s. 
FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. By Prof. G. A. 
WaucHoPE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
Plato. -EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. With 
Notes. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. 
Euripides. —ANDROMACHE. Edited by Rev. A. R. F. 
Hystop, M.A. 3s. 
Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. 
Cicero.—THE CATALINE ORATIONS. Edited by 
A. S. Wikins, Litt.D. 3s. 

ORATIONS AGAINST CATALINE. Books III 
and IV. Edited by W. MADELEY, M.A. 2s. 
VirgiL—_- AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. 
Ovid—METAMORPHOSES. Book XIII. Edited by 
C. SimMons, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1931 


ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare.—MACBETH. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 
[Senior. 
— MACBETH. Edited by C. W. Frenc, Ph.D. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior. 
— RICHARD III. With Introduction and Notes. 


By C. H. Tawney. With an Appendix. 2s. 6d. 
[Sentor. 

—— RICHARD III. Edited by A. R. BRUBACHER. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senzor. 


— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. With 
Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With 
an Appendix. 2s. [ Juntor. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by P. T. CRESWELL. Is. 3d. [ Junior. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Edited by 
E. C. Noyes. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [ Junior. 

—— Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net each. 

Milton. NATIVITY ODE, LYDICAS, L’ALLEGRO, 
IL PENSEROSO, SONNETS, &c. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. 3s. 

[Senior. 

Thackeray.—ESMOND. With Introduction and Notes. 
38. [Senzor. 

— ESMOND. Edited by G. B. HENNEMAN. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [Senior. 

— ESMOND. Abridged and Edited by A. C. 
MACKENZIE, M.A. 2s. [Sentor. 

Tennyson.—THE COMING OF ARTHUR and THE 
PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. Is. od. [Junior. 

Scott.—IVANHOE. With Introduction and Notes. 


By F. JOHNSON. 3s. 6d. [Junior. 
—— IVANHOE. Edited by A. M. Hitcucock. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior. 


Dickens.—DAVID COPPERFIELD. Abridged by 
H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Is. 6d. [Junior. 
Scott. —LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. STUART, 

M.A. 2s. 6d. Canto I. Paper, 6d. 
[Preliminary and Lower Forms. 
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ENGLIS K—contd. 
Scott—LADY OF THE LAKE. By E. A. PACKARD. 

(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

[Preliminary and Lower Forms. 
Dickens.—OLIVER TWIST. Edited by F. C. PINE. 

(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Preliminary. 
Stevenson.—_ KIDNAPPED. Edited by J. T. Brown. 

(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Preliminary. 
Hawthorne.—TANGLEWOOD TALES. Edited by 

R. H. Becas. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

[Lower Forms. 
Edited by J. H. 
Is. 3d. Part II. ıs. 4d. 

[Lower Forms. 
Stevenson.— TREASURE ISLAND. Edited by H. A. 

Vance. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Lower Forms. 
Macaulay.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. Containing 

“Lake Regillus’’ and “ Prophecy of Capys.” 

Edited by W. T. WEBB, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Lower Forms. 
— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, AND OTHER 

= POEMS. Containing ‘‘ Lake Regillus’’ and 

“ Prophecy of Capys.” Edited by FRANKLIN T. 

BAKER. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Lower Forms. 


—— TANGLEWOOD TALES. 
FOWLER, M.A. Part I. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Cicero.—CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. 
Wivkins, Litt.D. 3s. [Sentor. 
Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[ Junsor. 
Virgil— AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 

lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Senior and Junior. 
Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
Thucydides.—Book IV. Chaps. 1-41. ‘“ The Capture 
of Sphacteria.” With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. [Sentor. 
Eutropius.— Books I and II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By W. WELCH, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, 
M.A. 2s. [Preliminary. 
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THE WORKS OF PINDAR 


Translated with Literary and Critical Commentaries by L. R. FARNELL, Honorary Fellow and formerly Rector 
of Exeter College, Oxford. D.Litt. 2 vols. 


Vol. I. Translation in Rhythmical Prose with Literary Comments. 
The Text with Critical Apparatus, Commentary and Excursus on Pindar’s Attitude to Greek Religion 


Vol. II. 


18s. net. 


and Mythology. In Preparation. 


LAY’S TEST CARDS IN ARITHMETIC FOR CLASSES V, VI, and VII 


By E. J. S. LAY. The packets for Classes V and VI each contain two sets of 12 different Cards for the 
2nd Division, and two sets of 12 different Cards for the 1st Division; the packet for Class VII contains 24 
different Cards for each Division. 2s. per packet. 

The Independent School: " Test Cards will always prove valuable material for revision work in arithmetic, and the three sets of Cards which 


Mr. Lay has produced should prove useful to teachers. . . 
of the school year. 


. The Cards are well printed, and each one has 10 questions for each of the three terms 


THE SCHOOL KIPLING 


NEW VOLS. 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 


Illustrated. 


48. each. 


JUST SO STORIES. Shortly. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION 
FRENCH COURSE 


Part I. By OTTO SIEPMANN. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK, R.I. 2s. 6d. 
KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN THE ABOVE. 4s. 6d. 


author. 


The New Schoolmaster : ‘‘ The arrangement and exercises are excellent, and the book effects the long and valuable teaching experience of the 


Part II just published 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 


By H. F. COLLINS, M.A.,.Headmaster of the High School for Boys, Chichester. 
Parts I and II. 2s. each. 


H. M. BROCK, R.I. 


With Illustrations by 


The Schoolmaster : “This is a very good second-year course. The chapters are interesting in themselves, and the grammatical points, which 
are not obtrusive, are adequately dealt with. Each chapter is followed by a most thorough set of exerciscs.’ 


SIZE AND FORM IN PLANTS 


With Special Reference to the Primary Conducting 
Tracts. By Prof. F. O. BOWER, Sc.D., F.R.S., author 
of “ Botany of the Living Plant,” &c. Fully Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDENT'S FLORA OF THE 


. BRITISH ISLES 
By SIR J. D. HOOKER, K.C.S.1, C.B. 
Ios. 6d. net. 


STUDIES ON THE STRUCTURE AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF VERTEBRATES 


By EDWIN S. GOODRICH, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Zoology and Comparative 


Reissue. 


Anatomy in the University of Oxford. Illustrated. 
36s. net. 
STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By G. F. STOUT, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics, St. Andrews University. 15s. net. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF CHEMISTRY 
By J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc. With 
Illustrations. [Shortly. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS AND PHYSICS, WITH A 
CHAPTER ON CHEMISTRY 


A Preliminary Science Course. By A.H. MACKENZIE, 
M.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., and A. FORSTER, B.Sc. 
Third Edition. 3s. 


HYDROSTATICS. By D. K. SEN, M.Sc., Pro- 


fessor of Mathematics, Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 5s. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS AGAINST 
CATILINE HMI-IV 
By WALTER MADELEY, M.A. 


With Illustrations and Vocabulary. 2s. 
[Elementary Classics. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


By J. I. CRAIG, M.A. Vol. I. Straight Line and 
Circle. 12s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE TRIGONOMETRY 
PART II. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


By FREDERICK G. W. BROWN, M.Sc., London, 
F.C.P., A.Inst.P. (Shortly. 


Already published: Part I. Numerical Trigonometry and 
Mensuration. 35. 6d. 


STANDARD FOUR-FIGURE 
MATHEMATICAL TABLES 


By L. M. MILNE-THOMSON, M.A., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, and L. J. COMRIE, M.A., Ph.D., Superin- 
tendent, His Majesty’s Nautical Almanac Office. 
Edition A: With Positive Characteristics in the 
Logarithms. Edition B: With Negative Characteris- 
tics in Loganthms. [Shortly. 


ROMAN PRIVATE LAW 


Founded on the “ Institutes ” of Gaius and Justinian, 
By R. W. LEAGE, M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law 
Second Edition bv C. H. ZIEGLER, LL.M., Lecture: 
in Law at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 15s. ne, 


t.f Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE death of the Rev. Charles Crowden, at the age of 
ninety-four years, will be deeply regretted by a wide 
circle. For twenty-two years he was Headmaster of 
Cranbrook School, and for seven years he occupied a similar 
position at Eastbourne College. Asa boy, he was educated 
at Bath College, and went up to Lincoln College, Oxford, 
on an open classical scholarship. He obtained a First in 
Mods. and a second in Lit.Hum., and was a contemporary 
of John Morley and Alfred J. Church. After some service 
as an assistant master at Merchant Taylors’ School, he 
was ordained in 1860 and accepted appointment as Head- 
master at Cranbrook in 1866. Under his capable organi- 
zation and care, Cranbrook developed from a small school 
of about fifty boys into an important and well-known 
school of over 170 boys, with a long list of scholarships to 
.the older Universities. Dr. Crowden, on transferring to 
Eastbourne College in 1888, found that school also under 
a depression, and again showed his outstanding leadership 
and capability. When he retired some seven years later 
the school had been almost entirely remodelled, the number 
of pupils was over 200, and the school had earned recog- 
nition as one of the smaller public schools. After retire- 
ment, Dr. Crowden continued to take a public part in 
education. For several years he was Vice-Chairman of 
the Eastbourne Education Committee, and for some 
eighteen years he was President of the Princess Alice 
Hospital]. Š ý * $ 


Mr. PERCY BROADBENT INGHAM, B.A., London, who died 
on September 7, was well known as the Director of the 
London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics. Educated at 
Owens College, Manchester, and at Leipzig and Berlin, he 
taught modern languages for some years at Elizabeth 
College, Guernsey, and Merchant Taylors’ School, London. 


In 1913 he gave up his teaching work to enter business as 
Lloyd’s underwriter. In this work he was successful, but 
he retained his educational interest. In the same year he 
founded the London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics in 
Store Street, Bloomsbury, and this has become the head of 
an educational movement extending far beyond this country. 
The school has worked in close co-operation with the parent 
institution at Geneva, presided over by M. Jaques-Dalcroze, 
whose periodical visits to England have been a valuable 
stimulus. Both Mr. Ingham’s father and his wife, who 
survives him, were early converts to eurhythmics, and 
actively participated in the work in the earlier years. 
_ * * 


Two well-known Scottish educationists, Dr. William 
Boyd, lecturer in Education at Glasgow University, and 
Prof. William McClelland, of the Chair of Education in 
St. Andrews, have, by invitation, proceeded to New York 
to deliver courses of lectures at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Boyd has undertaken to discuss the history 
of education, a subject in which he is a recognized authority, 
while Prof. McClelland proposes to lecture on certain aspects 
of Scottish education, particularly the training of teachers. 

k k k 


IT is reported that two new masters have been appcinted 
at Harrow School, and will begin duties this term. One 1s 
Mr. E. T. Killick, the Cambridge cricketer, and the other 
Mr. F. B. Aikin-Sneath, from Stowe, who is an Old Harro- 
vian and was in the Shooting Eight in 1923. 

& - "° & æ 

Mr. J. L. Patron, for many years High Master of the 
Manchester Grammar School and now President of Memoria] 
University College, St. John’s, Newfoundland, is at present 

(Continued on page 778) 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


SISISIStSISISEe) 


“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 


Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. 


In future, therefore, 


candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than October 6, 1930. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 


shall be final. 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed statement ; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 


oo 


essay. ‘‘ Fine writing 
regarded as a distinct merit. 


should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 


On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 


2. The candidate’s age last birthday. 


(This ts essential.) 


3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 


4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate's age; (b) That 


the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 


it should be posted to: 


PRIZE Fssay COMPETITION 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, “The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Fi FINE QUALITY STATIONERY is an asset to every school. 
[ ne The Educational Supply Association concentrates only on the manu- 
facture of Higher Grades, all of which carry a definite note of quality. 

I ji The intrinsic value of the papers and coverings used, combined with 

uad [ y the artistic ranges of colours and bindings, place the E.S.A. Stationery 


considerably above the generality of School Supplies. 


è 
S ta tonery Individuality still counts in matters Educational as well as in the larger 


spheres of life, and fine quality materials are a very definite help towards | 
this desirable attainment. Prices for this better Stationery are not | 


high—Exercise Books with forty pages range from 10s. gd. per gross. 


the F.S.A. provides 
Everything for Schools 


with exceptional promptitude 


including 
SCHOOL STATIONERY SCHOOL FURNITURE 
SCHOOL BOOKS SCHOOL REQUISITES 
SCHOOL UNIFORM KINDERGARTEN, Gc. 
Abundant Stocks available for immediate dispatch 


SHOWROOMS AND LIBRARY 


In the spacious Showrooms at Esavian House are displayed School Furniture, 
Educational Apparatus and requisites which comprehend everything of Educa- 
tional value for teaching or demonstration. There is also a Reference Library 
of School Books which consists of more than 11,000 specimen volumes of current 
School Text Books and Literature—a Librarian is in attendance, and every one 
interested in Education is welcome to make use of the Library. 


Catalogues of all Departments are issued and will be sent free to Principals 


THE EDU CATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


’ bb a. 
frit 


i u allie Tor ll ij Esavian House, 17 1-181 High Holborn, London, W.C. | 
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paying a visit to this country. Education is not com- 
pulsory yet in Newfoundland and progress is slow and Mr. 
Paton three years ago inaugurated a travelling library for 
remoter districts, which has been greatly appreciated. 

+ + 5 


Mr. HAMILTON FYFE, until recently Headmaster of 
Christ's Hospital School, sailed for Canada on September 
19 to take up his new appointment as Principal of 
Queen’s Universitv, Kingston, Ontario. He was one of 
the party of sixteen headmasters who visited Canada on 
an educational tour of inspection from this country last 


spring. As a result of the visit boys from English public 
schools are entering upon university careers in Canada. 
k * `~ $ 


Mr. Morcan H. PuiLLIPs has been appointed to the 
vacant headmastership at Ruthin Grammar Shoo! 
Mr. Phillips has been an assistant master at University 
College School, London, and at Charterhouse, and recently 
he has occupied the post of Rector of the Royal College 
Mauritius, under the Civil Service. He is a brother ci 
Dr. Phillips, Headmaster of Christ’s College, Brecon. 

ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


MACAULAY IN SCHOOLS 


In an article on ‘ English in the School Certificate,” in The 
Journal of Education for July (p. 522), I suggested the reading 
of historical episodes drawn from the great historians. My 
attention has been directed to two very attractive little selec- 
tions from Macaulay edited for Messrs. Christopher by Mr. D. C. 
Somervell, ‘‘Monmouth’s Rebellion’’ and “The Expedition 
of William of Orange.” A friend to whom I lent them on a 
holiday pronounced them more thrilling than a detective story. 
A volume of ‘ Narratives from Macaulay,” in Macmillan’s 
“ English Literature Series,” includes the Massacre of Glencoe, 
the Trial of the Seven Bishops, and the Siege of Londonderry. 

SCRUTATOR. 


PRIVATE COACHES 


The private coach, crammer or tutor has at last been recog- 
nized as one who does good service to the State. It is not many 
years ago that he was regarded as a menace. In a pre-War 
autumn melodrama at Drury Lane the villain was an ex-army 
tutor, as was Moriarty, the great opponent of Sherlock Holmes. 
But Lord Gorell, speaking at the City of London Vacation 


Course, has acknowledged fhat they include some of the bes: 
teachers in England. Whether he referred to those at Oxford 
or Cambridge, who are responsible for most of the first classes. 
or to those in London or the country, who prepare for entry to 
the universities, the services and the professions, is not clear. 
But that is a minor point. It has been well known to the wiser 
among parents that weaker candidates could learn more from 
a coach in one year than from a school in three or four, since the 
coach can give that constant individual attention which is 
impossible under the normal organization of a school. There 
fore a boy at school, who finds a difficulty in jumping the 
necessary fence into the profession for which he is destined. is 
placed with a coach for his last year. There are some boys who 
cannot pass even with that help; then the tutors are blamed. 
If they do pass, both school and tutor take the praise. The 
vast majority of public school masters are efficient and 
honourable gentlemen, yet they have not the same urge to 
pass every boy, as has the tutor. For the latter lives on his 
successes ; his reputation and his income depend on the per- 
centage of his pupils who pass. And among the well-informed, 
the names of Wren, Scoones, and James are honoured as the 
causes of many successful careers. DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 
Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 
I, 1930. VoL. 62. 


Oct. No. 735. 


Peeeseeeeeeoeeeoese 
OC ecoeecesesoecoeses 


DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. mammy 


On all School, Laboratory, sag Pt &c., Floors and Linoleums of every 


description. 
USE 


FLORIGENE 


(Regd.) 
it saves time, labour, and money, and is analy applied. 
The sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c.,advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 
The “DUST-ALLAYER”’ Co., 4 Vernon PI., Bloomsbury 8g., London, W.C.1. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, County, City, and Boro’ Education Authorities, &c, 
Established over 28 years. 


(Florigene 
means 
Floor-Hy giene) 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK . net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. 7/6 
35 /- 
rT) 25 /- 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK .. ” 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


H., F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.Q.1 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 
on every conceivable subject, including the largest stock 
of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


BRITISH 
EPI DIASCOPES 


FOR THE 
PROJECTION OF 


LANTERN SLIDES 


and 


OPAQUE OBJECTS 


The body is largely of solid 
cast aluminium, very light and 
rigid, finished black enamel. 
No movement of illuminant 
or optical parts necessary 
when changiug from opaque 
to transparent projection or 
vice versa. 


NEW CATA LOGU E 


OPTICAL LANTERNS, SCIENCE LANTERNS, 
EPIDIASCOPES, and other PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 


NOW READY POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Opticians Estab. 
to H.M. NEW over 200 
the King years 


Manufacturers of Optical Projection ites 
72 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


\ 
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The Royal Botanic Society of London 


Regent’s Park, N.W. 1 


Practical Gardening School 


Principal: Miss M. MCCAMMOND JACK 
Fees: £30 per annum - - Three Terms 
Subjects : 


Thorough Training in Practical Gardening 
(Outdoor and under Glass) 


Lectures in Horticultural Subjects 


Prospectus and full particulars on application 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses. 
Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 

The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, 10 to 4 o'clock. Saturdays excepted. 
Evening Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private 
lessons in embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace- 
making, painting on textiles, weaving, leatherwork, &c. 
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Just Published 


A Course of Religious Teaching 


Being a eyes with Notes for Teachers for Senior, Central, 
d the lower forms of dary Schools. 


By G. B. AYRE, J.P., 


Member of the tinie nré Education Committee, Author of * Suggestions 
for Syllabus in Religious Teaching. j 


With a Foreword by SIR HENRY HADOW 
2s. 6d. net 


“I have great pleasure in cordially recommending Miss Ayre's book. 


It has two special claims on the attention of the schools to which it is 
addressed. The first is the admirable order and arrangement by which 
it is laid out. . The second is the excellent presentation of each 
subject as it occurs. . I feel sure that the book will admirably fill 
its place in the school curriculum, and I have no hesitation in wishing 
it all success.” —From the Foreword. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT PRESS, 
58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 ' 


EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOKLOVERS 


LAMLEY & CO. 


Booksellers and Publishers 


1,3,and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
Telephone : 1276 KENSINGTON ESTABLISHED 1875 


News Pampan Booksellers. | AU the Text-books, Schoo! Sta- 
We have special facilities for | tionery, Artiste’ Materials, and 
obtaining Books out of print.” Mathematical] Instruments supplied 
for the use of Students at the 


We issue a Monthly List of 
New Books. various Colleges. 


Second-hand Lists frequently. 


OVER 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SUPPLYING 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS AND STUDENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 


Branch. 


For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 


Printers, Bookbinders and Stationers 


A LIST OF SCHOOLS 


[Cost of insertion under this heading sent on application] 


CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. Å 


(Included in the Board of Education List 
of Efficient Schools.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 

Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


' 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 


SUSSEX 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS run on 
Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 
of Education and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.— Principal 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON(Somerville College,Oxford). 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
HE VYNE IN HAMPSHIRE,” 


removed to STRATTON PARK, near WIN- 
CHESTER, in future will be known as ‘* VYNE- 
STRATTON.” An '‘ Approved School” of the Univer- 
sity of London, it will carry on its traditions as an 
Educational and House School. Vyne-Stratton was 
opened on September 25. The annual scholarships 
(£30 to £60) will be available till that date. All 
inquiries to be addressed to the HEADMISTRESS. 


IGH SCHOOL for Girls, Ashford, 
Kent.— Private Secon Boarding and 
Day School, recognized by the Board of Education ; 
healthy situation in seventeen acres of grounds, within 
eleven miles of sea coast. Preparation for public 
examinations and university entrance. Music, 
Dancing, Painting, Physical Training, Games, 
Swimming. Preparatory department for girls under 
11. Accommodation for 200 boarders. Illustrated 
prospectus and list of successes and references on 
application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ST: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, 
MATI.OCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
Laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term: Daugh- 
ters of Laity, £40 a term. 

NEw JUNIOR WING, with class-rooms on Open-Air 
and Sunlight System for pupils 8-12. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 
conditions of the Foundation. 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

An Entrance Scholarship of £80 a year. 

Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


“THE COLLEGE, BROADSTAIRS. 


FORMERLY ASHETON SCHOOLS, TENTERDEN AND 
FOLKESTONE. 


Well-equipped School in extensive grounds over- 
looking the sea. Moderate fees. 


vec H. F. F. VARLEY, F.C.S., F.R.G.S. 
R 


| PIANO FOR SALE | 


PIANO FOR SALE 


An ASCHERBURG of the best make. 


Re-strung and re-fitted by BLÜTHNER. 
Very good tone. Valued at £60. 


idies £30 asked. 
Miss HADDEN, 11 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 5. 


Wanted. ‘‘The Journalof Education” 
for 1920 and 1923, single parts or 
bound volumes. 

For Sale. Many “Out of print” 
numbers of “The School World ” 
and other educational papers. 


Mr. JOHN DAVIS, 13 Paternoster Rew, London, E.G, 4 
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Scholarship Awards—(Continued) 


KITCHENER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


G. D. Addey-Jibb, St. Bees School, Cumberland, at Hertford College, Oxford ' 
T. E. Archard, Wimbledon College, at Imperial College of Science, London: 
C. N. F. Bengough, Merchant Taylors’ School, at St. John’s College, Oxford: 
W. J. Bichan, Finchley County School, at Imperial College of Science, London ° 
W. R. Bickford, The College, Cheltenham, at Wadham College, Oxford; P. H- 
Biddlecombe, Merchant Taylors’ School, at St. John’s College, Oxford; D. N. K- 
Blair-Oliphant, Harrow School, at Trinity Hall, Cambridge; K. E. Boome 
Sherborne School, at New College, Oxford; G. B. C. Britton, Taunton School, 
Southampton, at the Queen’s College, Oxford; R. Brown, St. Dunstan's College, 
Catford, at Downing College, Cambridge; J. K. Brownlees, Latymer School, 
Edmonton, at Keble College, Oxford; D. P. M. Burke, The College, Cheltenham, 
at the Queen's College, Oxford; S. D. Busby, Dulwich College, at Tapan 
College of Science, London; S. H. K. Cane, The College, Cheltenham, at Sidne 
Sussex College, Cambridge; B. G. Cantley, Hamilton Academy, at Edinburg 
University ; A. Carsley, the King’s School, Chester, at Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge; A. C. Cave, Monmouth School, at East London College; V. H. bers, 
Dunstable School, at Imperial College of Science, London; R. H. Coase, Kilburn 
Grammar School, at London School of Economics; G. S. Cole, Wellington 
College, at Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ; H. O. J. Collier, Royal Grammar 
School. Worcester, at Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; W. J. Constable, Warwick School, 
at Birmingham University ; J. F. Cooke, Malvern College, at St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford; J. J. Corridan, St. Brendan’s Seminary, Killarney, at the National 
University of Ireland; W. T. Cowan, George Heriot School, Edinburgh, at 
Edinburgh University; F. A. Cunnold, Reading School, at Merton College, 
Oxford; W. H. Curtis, Dulwich College, at University College, London; A. H. 
Dan erfield, the College, Cheltenham, at the Queen’s College, Oxford; K. McK. 
Davidson, George Watson's College, Edinburgh, at Edinburgh University ; 
J A. Davis, Rendcomb College, Cirencester, at Oxford; K. G. O. D. Dewar, 

ettes College, at Selwyn College, Cambridge; H. Dickie, Lasswade Secondary 
School, at Edinburgh University ; M. L. Docker, Gresham School, Holt, at Oriel 
Collere, Oxford; K. W. Donald, Dover County School, at Emmanuel College, 
Caml-ridge; T. Dornan, King Edward School, Birmingham, at Jesus College, 
Oxford; F. A. Doward, Stirling High School, at Jordanhill Training College, 
Glasgow; F. A. W. Durrant, Chesterfield Grammar School, at Manchester 
University; H. P. Elliott, St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, at Hertford College, 
Oxturd; J. J. A. Embleton, St. Paul's School, Kensington, at Caius College, 
Cambridge; B. R. Entwistle, Merchant Taylors’ School, at St. John’s College, 
Oxford; R. W. Essex, Dorchester Grammar School, at University College, 
Exeter; J. S. Evans, Hanley High School, at Jesus College, Oxford; O. Ewan, 
Lancaster Royal Grammar School, at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; P. C. 
Finucane, the Lawrence Royal Military School, Sanawar, at Loughborough 
College; D. C. Fleming-Williams, Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, at St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge; R. Frith, Wheelwright Grammar School, Dewsbury, at 
Trinity College, Cambridge; S. J. Fulton, St. Paul’s School, Kensington, at 
Christ Church, Oxford; P. J. Garner, Perse School, Cambridge, at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge; N. Gash, Reading School, at St. John’s College, Oxford ; 
T. E. Gover, Collyer’s School, Horsham, at Keble College, Oxford; G. L. Gray, 
Royal Belfast Academical Institution, at Queen’s University, Belfast; H. 
Greenway, Kirkham Grammar School, at Oxford; E. M. Griffin, Taunton School, 


ENTSHIPS, 


at Guy’s Hospital; W. P. Griffin, O'Connell School, Dublin, at Trinity College, 

Dublin; W. E. Haddon, Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Wimborne, at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital; J. G. Hailwood, Liv 1 College, at Liverpool Univer- 

sity; J. A. ton, Presentation College, Cord, at nity College, Dublin; 

K. H. Harper, Bromsgrove School, at St. Catharine’s College, bridge ; 

L. Harris Manchester Grammar School, at Brasenose College, Oxford; L. R. 

Harris, Reading School, at King’s College, London ; G. W. Hart, Christ’s Hospital, 

Horsham, at King’s College, Cambridge; H. O. Hooper, St. Austell County School, 

at Merton College, Oxford; B. Hornsey, Leeds Boys’ Modern School, at Cam- 

bridge; T. P. Hughes, Felsted School, at Oxford; A. H. P. Humphrey, East- 

bourne College, at Merton College, Oxford; A. R. Humphreys, Wallasey Grammar 
School, at St. Catharine's College, Cambridge; R. S. nt, Westminster School, 
at University College, London; A. J. Innes, Rose's Academical Institution, 
Nairn, at nburgh University ; M. R. H. Innes, Portsmouth Grammar School, 
at King’s College, London; I. Jacobs, Brighton Municipal Secondary School, 
at Trinity College, Cambridge; K. 8. Jefferies, Canton Secondary School, Cardiff, 
at Jesus College, Oxford; W. A. Johnson, Manchester Grammar School, at 
Oxford; P. M. Johnston, TOURED College, at Peterhouse, Cambridge; D. M. 
Jones, Taunton School, at Medical School and London Hospital; G. §. 
Keen, Bradford Grammar School, at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford; F. H. Keenly- 
side, Charterhouse, at Trinity College, Oxford; W. P. L. Lawson, Wellington 
College, at Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ; F. H. Lawton, Battersea 
Grammar School, at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; N. Leitch, Hutchesons 
Boys’ Grammar School, at Anderson College, Glasgow; E. J. A. Leslie, Upping- 
ham School, at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; J. A. Lewis, Als ap 
Grammar School, at King's College, London, and St. George è Hospital; M. G. 
Low, George Watson's College, Edinburgh, at Edinburgh University ; R. A. E. 
Luard, Marlborough College, at Christ Church, Oxford; J. Lumsden, Blairgowrie 
Secondary School, at Edinburgh University; G. L. McDermott, Marlborough 
College, at King’s College, Cambridge; J. G. Macintyre, Christ’s Hospital, 
Hors , at Hertford College, Oxford: I. W. MacKichan, Oakham School, at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; P. A. Macrory, The College, Cheltenham, at 
Oxford; J. P. Marriott, Ashby-de-la-Zouch Grammar School, at Oxford; 
N. B. Massy, Cardiff High School, at Exeter College, Oxford; C. S. Matthews, 
University College School, Hampstead, at King’s College, London; A. E. U. 
Maude, Rugby School, at Oriel College, Oxford; H. G. Maule, Berkhamsted 
School, at Clare College, Cambridge; M. D. R. Meiklejohn, Wellington College, 
at Magdalen College, Oxford; P. T. Menzies, Musselburgh Grammar School, at 
Edinburgh University; G. R. Millar, George Watson's College, Edinburgh, at 
Edinburgh University; R. Minor, Haileybury, at Peterhouse, Cambridge; 
E. L. Moore, King Edward VII School, Sheffield, at Oriel College, Oxford; 
D. Moores, Urmston Grammar School, at Manchester College of T i 
J. C. Morgan, Malvern College, at Brasenose College, Oxford; W. H. J. Morgan, 
Sir Thomas Rich's School, Gloucester, at St. Catharine's College, Cambridge ; 
R. H. H. Morley, Plymouth College, at Keble College, Oxford; A. L. Morrison, 
King James I Grammar School, Bishop Auckland, at Pembroke College, Oxford ; 
G. E. Newsom, Imperial Service College, Windsor, at Birmingham University ; 
A. G. St. C. Neill, Dalziel High School, Motherwell, at Glasgow University ; 
C. R. Nicholls, Tettenhall College, at Birmingham University ; H. Nicholson, 
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FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


and BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council: 
Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C. 
Principal : 
Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.Hist.S. 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 


take place March 28-31, 1931, on the results 
of which Scholarships from £31-£70 and Exhibitions 
will be awarded and vacancies will be assigned. 
Students are opa for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 
Fees.— Residence, £90 a year; Tuition from 
88 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to THE SECRETARY— 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


E NTRANCE Scholarships. An 


Examination will be held, in May 1931, 
for Scholarships open to boys under 15 on May 1 
namely, one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £50, and 
about six Junior Platt Scholarships equal in value 
to the tuition fee (at present £50). Assistance, by 
partu remission of Tuition Fees, may be given at 
e discretion of the Governors to Scholars and other 
boys showing promise in cases where need of such 
assistance exists. Application should be made at 
the time of entry. Further particulars may be had 
from the HEADMASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


ISHOP’S STORTFORD 

COLLEGE. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION.—An EXAMINATION is held 
annually in June, when SCHOLARSHIPS, EX- 
HIBITIONS, and BURSARIES, varying’ from 
£50-£10 are offered.—Apply to the Hicadmaster, 
Mr. F. S. Youno, M.A. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1981, to elect to RIGHT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS varying in value from £80 to £45 a year. 
Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL 


Six Scholarships and Exhibitions 
will be offered for competition in June, 1931. 
ac for Scholarships must be under 14 on 
une 1. 
Farther information from Tag HEADMASTER, The 
School House, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

SaPo varying Toni {30 to (25 Wil be had In 

June, 1931. Age t, 14% years on July 1, 1931. 

Special Exhibitions each term for sons of clergy. 
—Apply, P. BoLTON, M.A., Headmaster. 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships and Exhibitions (value £80 to 

£30 a year) will be held in June, 1931. Appia. 

tions for entrance forms and particulars should 

be made before May 12 to the SECRETARY 
Denstone College, Staffs. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AN Examination will be held during 

the first week each July, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships, 
value £60 downwards, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 15 on the same date 
may compete for one of the Scho , but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Exam- 
inations for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in Coll 
and Manufacturing Works are er annually 


APRIL. For a CLERK, 
66 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


GQIQ@Q@LESWICK SOHOOL 


Sx Scholarships will be offered in 


October. Full details from the Headmaster, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition on November 5, 6, 
and 7. Candidates must be under 14 on December 31, 
1930. Nine Scholarships value {£90 to £30. Six 
Grants value {15 to £10, open to sons of clergymen 
of Church of England. Candidates will be examined 
at Haileybury.—Apply to Bursar, Haileybury 
College, Hertford. 
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HEFFERS o¢ CAMBRIDGE 


TEXT-BOOKS 


New or Secondhand English or Foreign 


W. Heffer and Sons Limited 
Booksellers Cambridge 


‘Phone 862 Telegrams & Cables: Heffer Cambridge 


SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 
In the SEPTEMBER, 1930, issue of 
“ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,” 


as in previous goere, sperre Classified Lists of Awards of Entrance and 
University Scholarsh made during the Session at Individual Schools. 


London : Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS 


Those desirous of disposing of SCHOOLS and 
PARTNERSHIPS, or wishing to purchase same, should 


apply to: 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab)., B. és L., 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


(Ep. J. Burrow & Co., Ltd., renee, ga and Cheltenham. Established 
years. 


Central House, 45 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


PHONE: REGENT 1146 
All communications treated as strictly confidential. 
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THE NEW FRICTION FOCUSING 
DISSECTING MICROSCOPE 
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5 This new model has been de- 
h signed to meet thedemand for 
ð a dissector with mechanical 
} focusing, between the price of 
3 the simple models and those 
$ fitted with rack and pinion 
5 focusing. 
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Microscope, as illustrated, in 
£2 15s. Od. 


The following ene are suitable for use with the microscope: 


DOUBLETS: x 6,5s.; x 10,7s. sa, APLANATS: x 6, 16s. 6d.; 
x 8, 178. 6d.; x 16, 16s. 6d.; x 15, 16s. 6d.; x 20, 16s. 6d. 


Ti Catalogues post free. Government Contractors. 


ù C. BAKER (57s), 244 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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GREGG BOOKS 


A JUNIOR PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH COURSE 
(ON THE REFORM METHOD) 


PART FOR PUPILS OF PAGES PAPER CLOTH 
I. 8-9 years 64 8d. net. 10d. net 
II. 9-10 ,, A 96 10d. net ls. net 
III. 10-11 ,, re 96 10d. net ls. net 
A PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH COURSE 
(ON THE REFORM METHOD) 

PART FOR PUPILS OF PAGES FULL CLOTH 
I. 11-13 years... .. 204 2s. 6d. net 
II. 12-14 ,, oe -- 243 2s. 6d. net 
III. 13-15 ,, a .. 260 2s. 6d. net 
IV. 14-16 ,, er .. 336 3s. Od. net 


THE KERN BOOKS OF PROSE AND VERSE 
(JUNIOR SERIES) 


PART FOR PUPILS OF PAGES CLOTH 
I. 8-9 years 10d. net 
II 9-10 ,, 96 ls. net 
III 10-11 ,, 96 bi 1s. net 
(SENIOR SERIES) 
PART FOR PUPILS OF PAGES CLOTH 
I. 11-12 years... -- 126 ls. 6d. net 
II. 12-13 ,, ae -. 156 1s. 9d. net 
III. 13-14 ,, oe oo 179 2s. Od. net 
IV. 14-15 , A oo 216 2s. 6d. net 


A MATRICULATION AND GENERAL ENGLISH COURSE 

450 pages: Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. (Teacher's specimen copy, 2s. 6d. 
This book aims to provide a course of about Matriculation standar 
which shall be practical, up to date, and comprehensive. No other 
book should be required, except texts. Précis work is very fully 
covered, and so is essay writing. 


These are a few from the wide range of Gregg Tert-books covering many 
subjects. Send for complete catalogue to 


The Gregg Publishing Co., Ltd. 
36 -38 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


GREGG = the shorthand 
that can be READ 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to nther professions) 


Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 


at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum 
10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member introducing another. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
STUTIS, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1 
(Telephone: Terminus 4737) 


Mariborough’s 


Series of 


ENGLISH ano FOREIGN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Containing Phrases and Letters, Opening Phrases, Closing Enrases, Enquiries relating to Goods, Offers of Goods, Orders and their Execution. 


spondence. Agencies, Situations, Insurance, Finance, Market Reporte, Announcements, Letters of Introduction, Complaints and Claims. Commercial Terms and 


Abbrevia 


DANISH and ENGLISH... 

DUTCH and ENGLISH i ah 

ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE sis 

FRENCH and ENGLISH... a 

GERMAN and ENGLISH 

ITALIAN and ENGLISH... 

NORWEGIAN and ENGLISH 

PORTUGUESE and ENGLISH... 

RUSSIAN and ENGLISH (in Russian and R Roman a Characters) > 
SPANISH and ENGLISH .. 


Sold by all ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS. 


Corre- 
ons, Money, Weights, and Measures, &c. 
-- By JETHRO BITHELL, M.A., and J. H. HELWEG, Cand. Mag. Cloth, 
.. By JETHRO BITHELL, M.A., and J. KOOISTRA. 
By W. CHEVOB-MAURICE, A.I.L., London. 
By C. LAROCHE, Docteur en Droit. a 
By N. SADEZKY. 
.. By E. S. ROMERO, TODESCO. 
-- By JETHRO BITHELL, M.A. net each. 
By J. CARLOS MARDEL. Fawn 
By ANDRES J. R. vV. GARCIA. 


2/-neteach 


Write for Prospectus of the Language required and Catalogue No. 45. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD., Publishers, 51 & 52 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 4 
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Chester-le-Street Secondary School, at University College, London, and Hospital ; 
D. A. Owen, Christ's Hospital, Horsham, at Selwyn Coll e, Cambridge ; ; P. D. 
Pattrick, Uppingham School, at Magdalene College, Cambri ; J. R. E. Paynter, 
Highgate School, at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge ; B.C. Pawley. Portsmouth 
Grammar School, at Wadham College, Oxford; G. Peters, George Heriot School, 
Edinburgh, at carer A beaches a F. T. 'Powell, Rockwell College, Cashel. 

R. Prewer, Portsmouth Grammar School, at St. 
Bartholomew's 


mew’s Hospital, London; P. V. M. Quiggin, Fettes College, at Caius College, 
i G. G. Ritchie, George Heriot’s School, Edinburgh, at Edinburgh 
University; E. T. Roddy, Wellington College, at Cambridge : W. L. Rowe, 
Watford Grammar School, at Jesus College, Cambridge; R. Russell, plera 
High School, at Glasgow University ; ; G. G. M. Rutherford, Helmsdale Hi 
raar School, at the Dunfermline College of Hygiene and Physical Educat ae : 
t School, Gloucester, at Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; 
ter School, at Christ rae he ora M. A. Slee, St. 
Paul’ s School, Kensington, at Oxford ; F. C. 'Smi Lincoln School, at 
Imperial College of Science, London; G e en Bay al Masonic School, 


Bushey, at Imperial College of Science, London; R. M. Stewart, Fettes College. 
at Aberdeen University; E. A. Stockwell, Wheelwright Grammar School. Dews- 
bury, at Balliol College, "Oxford; E. K. Stocktord, Winchester College, at New 
College, Oxford; A. Summers, Hamilton Academy, at the Glasgow School of 
Art: G. N. Ticehurst Tonbridge School, at Imperial College of Science, London ; 
Tomlin, Dulwich College, at Wadham College, Oxford; J. T 
Ne erthorpe Grammar School, slavery. at Liverpool University ; wW. cC 
Tomlinson, Millom Secondary School, at Manchester University: R. F. Tyas, 
King Edward VII School, Sheffield, at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge ; 
G. B. Vinycomb, Wrekin College, at Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; M. J. Wainwright, 
Herbert Strutt School, Belper, at Caius College, Cambridge; R. J. Walkhng, 
Cheltenham Grammar School, at Pembroke College, Oxford ; F. L. Ward, Roval 
Grammar School, Worcester, at Birmingham University ; G. N. Watson, Batley 
Grammar School, at Leeds University; C. H. Wildman, Haberdashers’ Aske's 
School, Hatcham, at Hertford College, Oxford; P. K. S. Wilkinson, Maidstone 
Grammar School, at Emmanuel College, Cambridge S. Winrow, Ashtonr-in- 
Makerfield Grammar School, at Liverpool University; ; 'G. w. D. Wright, Birken- 
head Institute, at Liverpool University. 


Varia 


The Second Mental Health Conference, organized by the 
National Council for Mental Hygiene, will be held in May, 1931. 
+ + * 


The SIXTH ANNUAL NORMAN LOCKYER LECTURE will be given 
by Prof. Sir William Pope, K.B.E., F.R.S., on Thursday, 
November 13, at 4.30 p.m., in the Goldsmiths’ Hall, London. 

s s & 


Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., Berkeley Street, London, 
W.1, have recently opened a new department to help parents 
and guardians in the selection of schools for their charges. 
Advice will be given with respect to schools i in any country. 


The Cambridge aivenis Press will ubi shortly a practical 
manual of prose rhythm by Mr. N. R. Tempest. In this book, 
which is entitled “ The Rhythm of English Prose,” the author 
summarizes and indicates all previous work on the subject. 

e s . + 


The National Council for Mental Hygiene has arranged for 
a series of lecture discussions to be delivered in the lecture 
room of the Medical Society of London (Chandos Street, W.1), 
on Thursdays at 5.15 p.m., commencing October 16. Details 
and tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, 78 Chandos 
House, Palmer Street, S.W.1. 


The Roya. INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH has announced 
a course of lectures on ‘‘ The Prevention of Accidents, Disorders, 
and Disease,” to be held at the Institute, 37 Russell Square, 
W.C.1. Further particulars can be obtained at the Institute. 

* e * 


It was reported at a recent meeting of the Cardiff Education 
Committee that nearly £35,000 had been paid in excess of the 
Burnham Scale to Cardiff Teachers since April, 1925. 

& + * 


It is stated that the immediate effect of the raising of the 
school-leaving age in the Cardiff area will be to convert 
the present surplus of 1,000 boys into a shortage of about 300 
boys ; a surplus of about 2,000 girls will be reduced to 750. 

* $ & 


CAMBRIDGE JUNIOR AND SENIOR LOCAL EAXMINATIONS.—The 
Class Lists of the Cambridge School Certificate and Junior Local 
Examinations held i1 July show that the total number of candi- 
dates entered was 8,466, exclusive of 1,111 who were examined 
at overseas centres. In the School Certificate Examination, out 
of 6,956 candidates for certificates, 2,292 boys and 2,084 girls 
passed, honours certificates being gained by 490 boys and 318 
girls. Of the Junior candidates 353 boys and 468 girls satisfied 
the examiners. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


RANSFER of old-established Boarding School for Girls on the 
Kent Coast. About 30 pupils. Fees, from roo guineas. Good 
opening for taking day pupils. Goodwill, One Term’s Fees. Premises 
on long lease to be taken over. Principal wishes to retire.—No. 6,255. 


ene of large Day School for Girls, of the High School 
, in Southern ooh yin er Over 160 pupils, including 


a at arders. Day F 3 to 8% guineas r term. 
Premises part freehold and pat eke d; the Seis can be rented. 
Gross Receipts average £4,000 p.a. Goodwill, One Term’s Fees. 


Furniture at a valuation. Purchase money by instalments.—No. 6,256. 


RANSFER of, or PARTNERSHIP with a view to succession in, a 

successful Boarding and Day School for Girls on the South-West 

Coast. About 6o pupils. Gross Receipts, over £4,000. Good Profit. 
Price for Goodwill, Furniture, &c., £2,400 or pro rata.—No. 5,982. 


“TRANSFER of large Day School (about 70 pupils) in Residential 
District of large Town in Lancashire ees, 3 to 5 guineas 

term. Leasehold Premises. Rent £92. Price for Good , £500. 
Furniture, &c., at a valuation.— No. 5,966. 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of an old-established, but small Day School for Girls 

and little Boys in a Southern Suburb of London. About 50 
pupils. Fees, 4, 5, and 6 guineas a term, according to age. Accom- 
modation for nearly 100 pupils. Principal wishes to retire after many 
years’ work. Goodwill, £400. Furniture at a valuation.—No. 6.262. 


[PARTNER required for flourishing Boarding and Day School for 
Girls in Scotland. About 70 pupils, nearly half Boarders. Fees 
for Boarders, £35 to £50 per term. Gross Receipts, nearly {6,or. 
Good Profit. Leasehold Premises, in about 15 acres of ground 
ore a ae Goodwill, £1,500. Furniture, &c., at a valuation. 
—NO. 5,953. 


ARTNERSHIP, with a view to succession, in first-rate Boarding 
School for Girls of the best class on the South Coast. About 

50 pupils. Good Fees. Leasehold Premises. Reasonable Profit. Half 
Share £2,500 to £3,000. Furniture, Equipment, &c., extra.—No. 6,264. 


“TRANSFER of small Day School for young children up to 12 years 
of age ina North-Western SuburbofLondon. About 40 pu 
Goodwill, {200 


Large House on long lease. Receipts, about £660. 
part left on mortgage.—No. 6,254. 


Lease to be bought ; 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Saokville Street, London, W.1 
a a ge Ry RT I TE IT IT IT TOE IEE ELE IAD 


COACHING 


Correspondence Lessons, &c. 


ISS C. JEANS, for many years 

Senior Modern e Mistress in the 

ames Allen Dees coaches 

corr: mce or 

A athena: Up- oral work. 

For terms, &c., Se ein. Miss C. JEANS, Reidhaven, 
ERariswood Road 


MATHEMATICS 


H ELP given to teachers or students. 

Full solutions of problems to Matric Stan- 
dard at 5d. each.—R. ROBERTS, B.Sc., ‘‘ Elmleigh,’’ 
Buxton, Derbyshire. 


REMINDER 
To Publishers of Prize Books 


The Editors of ‘‘ The Journal of Education ”’ 
desire to remind Publishers of School Prize 
and Gift Books that such Books intended for in- 
clusion in the Classified Lists in the December 
issue should be sent in with priced lists for 


their information By OCTOBER 25th 
London: Mr. William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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The First School Examination: 
Teachers’ Views on Subjects 
and Syllabuses 


XI.—RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


By the Rev. H. CostLey-WuitE, D.D., Headmaster, 
Westminster School 


ELIGIOUS knowledge is of all things that we attempt 
to teach or learn the hardest to examine. In the 
strictest sense it is not possible to examine it at all. Many, 
indeed in all probability most, teachers have scruples in 
submitting it to any such test. Least of all, do they like to 
submit it to external examiners. The grounds for such 
reluctance are legitimate and real. Even if we cannot 
articulate them we all are profoundly aware of them, just 
as we are aware of beauty but cannot define it. Religious 
knowledge is often held to be different in kind from other 
knowledge. At any rate it is differenfin its meaning to us. 
All knowledge must be, or endeavour.to be, a knowledge 
of the truth of things; but to know true things in the 
religious sphere carries also a categorical imperative with 
it. It is a matter not of intellectual apprehension alone, 
but of moral conviction as well. It gives an account of 
itself not by statement, but in character. It is tested not 
by examination, but by conduct. 

It is at once manifest, therefore, that examiner and 
examinee can never be in the same relation to each other 
in this ‘ subject ’’ as they are in the rest. All that the 
examiner can hope to gauge is the outer shell or framework 
enclosing the real and vital knowledge which the pupil 
has made his own. What pupil is going to disclose to a 
stranger through the cold medium of a foolscap sheet the 
realities of his religious convictions ? He would not if he 
could, nor perhaps could he if he would. Here, and here 
alone, the essential quality of the pupil’s work remains 


imponderable by any examiner’s scales, however sensitive 
they may be. Contrast what happens in the examination 
of other things. In them the pupil spontaneously reveals 
his intellectual qualities. These revelations, no less than 
the exhibition of his knowledge or ignorance of the 
precise answer to the questions, declare what real effect 
the particular study is having upon him. It is the business 
of the examiner to look for these signs and to appraise 
them. Judgment, imagination, taste, accuracy, breadth 
of vision, reasoning power, the perception of what is 
relevant—such qualities as these severally betray them- 
selves in the pupil’s work in history, literature, languages, 
mathematics, and so forth. In proportion as he possesses 
or lacks these qualities, as well as by his knowledge of facts 
and his handling of words or of formulas, a pupil’s work 
in his respective studies is judged. And this is right; for 
these qualities are proper criteria of his appreciation of 
these studies. The aim of these studies has been to develop 
precisely these qualities in his mind. His knowledge of 
Scripture, indeed, can also be judged by the same criteria 
if it be regarded as merely a study of history or literature 
or even ethics. But that is just what it is not. The 
Scripture lesson is a religious lesson or it is nothing. Its 
aim is not to develop intellectual qualities, but to train a 
religious man. Hence it comes about that in examinations 
of religious knowledge the examiners are in reality ex- 
amining one thing, while pupils and teachers have been 
almost wholly preoccupied with another. That other is 
beyond the examiner’s reach. The examiner may propound V 
the question: ‘‘ What think ye of Christ ? ” but what the 
pupil has been considering, in common with his teacher, 
is the question: ‘‘ What does Christ think of me? ” As 
Dr. Carnegie Simpson somewhere said, you may approach 
the Gospels with intellectual impartiality ; you cannot 
go away with moral neutrality. 

If, therefore, examiner and pupil are thus at cross pur- 
poses with one another, it will not be a matter of surprise 
if the results of the Scripture examination are disap- 
pointing in comparison with the results in other subjects. 
But there are other reasons besides. I have before me 
the record of the First School Examination results of one 
of the principal examining bodies for July, 1930. The 
number of candidates who were examined in Scripture 
knowledge was 3,670. The number of those who passed 
with credit was 990, or 26.9 per cent. This is the lowest 
percentage of successes attained in any subject comprised 
in the whole examination except botany. How are we to 
account for this? I believe the fundamental reason to be 
that which I have urged in the preceding paragraphs. 
The lesson which the pupil has learnt in his Scripture 
study is simply not expressible in terms of a paper exam- 
ination. Yet the figures are startling if viewed even with 
reference to the narrower limits of that side of the study 
which does lend itself to examination. Are the papers 
too hard ? Have the examiners exacted too high a stan- 
dard of attainment ? Have the pupils spent too little time 
on this subject, and done too little work ? 

For my own part I am not disposed to quarrel with the 
papers. They are thoughtfully conceived ; they ask what 
may fairly be expected to be known. Yet I contrast them 
with another group of papers ;before me set by another 
large examining body for the First Examination of pupils 
of the same age. The questions set in the former group of 
papers are appreciably more subtle in their form. They 
challenge the astuteness of the clever boy, while the latter 
hold out a friendly hand to the boy of ordinary ability. 
The contexts given for recognition and discussion in the 
former group are less familiar than those in the latter ; 
a boy might have read his Bible text with commendable 
care, and yet have missed some of them. The former allow 
two hours for each paper, and a smaller choice of questions ; 
the latter allow three hours for each paper and a larger 
choice of questions. In a word, there is a measurable dis- 
parity between the standards of the two examinations. In 
my belief the second of these two examinations is the more 
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just. It shows a more sympathetic understanding of the 
mentality of the average pupil of 16. It gives the better 
chance to a pupil whose interest in the Scripture lesson 
has been that of a religious seeker after truths to live by, 
such as the teacher all along would have him be. The 
teacher has not been forgetful of the maxim that sound 
religion is based on sound learning. But the learning for 
a young boy must be of the Bible itself, and of the lessons 
which it immediately conveys. The teacher eschews com- 
mentaries so far as possible in class use, though naturally 
he will have used them much in his own preparation of 
the lesson ; the more exact and detailed study, with the help 
of editions by modern theologians, is to come later for the 
older boy. He uses often, it may be, editions of the Old 
Testament for schools, in which the Bible text is straight- 
forwardly arranged, omitting what is unsuitable for schools, 
and editions of the New Testament in similar shape, such 
as have been published in great numbers in recent years 
by teachers of practical experience. If he uses annotated 
editions they will be of the simplest sort. He will at times 
have made occasion to read in school, or encouraged his 
classes to read out of school, some short book on the 
meaning of religion and its application to life. With books 
of this kind also we are adequately and helpfully supplied 
to-day. An examination which is to measure in any just 
degree the result of a preparation so definitely designed 
for other ends must not demand too much. 

But examiners in religious knowledge commonly do 
demand too much. In the plenitude of their learning and 
experience they find it hard to stoop to the level of a boy. 
It is clear from the severity of their marking, and from the 
comments which they make in the cases where reports on 
the work are furnished to the schools, that too often they 
expect a pupil to possess a background of knowledge and 
of critical ingenuity which are quite outside his scope. 
The best set of answers in all that are sent up to him comes 
far short of the exalted standard which the examiner has 
erected to judge them by. If then the highest candidate 
can win only a comparatively low mark, the majority are 
inevitably left wandering in the wilderness of failure. 

An examiner should be ready to give a candidate credit 
—and, if credit, also marks—for what he can do, rather 
than to penalize him for what he cannot do. Moreover, 
some examiners seem to be unable to resist the temptation 
to keep a censorious eye upon the teacher instead of 
examining the boy. One of the obvious and permanent 
limitations to the value of external examinations is that, 
whereas the papers set by any one examining body can be 
standardized after a few years’ trial, yet in the nature of 
things no power on earth can ever standardize examiners. 
This may sound a harsh and captious saying. But we 
teachers in our amateur way continually have to play the 
part of examiner as well. So we know what an examiner’s 
difficulties are and sympathize with them. If we ask them 
not to make too great demands of us, we in our turn must 
not expect impeccability of them. After all, the variations 
between the severity of one examiner and the leniency of 
another are adjusted in some degree by the revising body 
before the awards are made, and a boy’s “ credit ” is either 
granted or refused. It is only petulance which seeks to 
shift the responsibility for failure to everybody else's 
shoulders than one’s own. 

The examiner’s standard in examining Scripture may be 
too high. Equallv it mav be said that the standard of our 
pupil’s work is in fact frequently too low. Here for once 
let us teachers descend from our pedestal and admit that 
it is not all the pupil’s fault, but ours. We honestly mean 
to do our best, but we know that we do ill. Scripture is 
an amazingly hard thing to teach, and we are conscious 
how poorly we are equipped for it. Even the specialist 
in knowledge of divinity may fail among the worst; and 
few or none of us are specialists. I take it that the Scripture 
teaching in most schools is in the hands of those alone who 
are willing and prepared to undertake it. That at least is 
the aim and the ideal, though the exigencies of the time- 


table and of organization tend to obstruct it in practice. 
The man who is qualified, provided he is willing, to teach 
Scripture, is the man who believes what he is teaching. It 
does not matter whether he is Anglican, Free Churchman 
or Presbyterian, Anglo-Catholic, Evangelical, or Modernist. 
What does matter is that he should be a man of religious 
mind. His views may be narrow and prejudiced ; that will 
not disqualify him so long as he is sincere. The one fatal 
disqualification for taking a class in religious knowledge 
is indifference. But, however strong his convictions, his 
enthusiasm and his power, he has no easy task, and he 
knows how miserably he fails. Nor does his teaching always 
fall on willing ears and receptive minds, though he can 
help to make them so. When, further, we consider the 
fact that in most, if not all, secondary schools less time is 
allotted to Scripture in the week’s programme than to any 
other of the subjects taken in the First Examination, we 
cannot be disheartened or surprised by the paucity of the 
successes attained. We can recognize some at least of the 
reasons why our pupils’ standard is too low. l 

The choice of subject-matter prescribed for examination 
in the syllabuses of the various examining bodies appears 
to be uniformly wise and unexceptionable. Portions of the 
narrative books of the Old Testament, combined with 
excerpts from the Prophets; the outlines of the life of 
Christ ; one of the Gospels ; the Acts, illustrated by one of 
the shorter epistles (knowledge of the Greek text of the New 
Testament being optional)-—all these take alternating places 
in the lists prescribed. They are the right thing ; and it is 
seldom that complaint is justified against any one of the 
portions or books prescribed on the score of excessive 
length. But in the amount demanded for securing a credit 
in religious knowledge, there is considerable variation in 
the rules of different examining bodies. One authority 
will give a “ credit’’ to a candidate who satisfies in one 
paper only on one prescribed portion of Scripture. The 
possession of this credit carries with it exemption from the 
examination in Scripture at Oxford, which is in most cases 
a compulsory qualification for a degree in that university. 
Another examining body refuses to give ‘‘ credit ” (carrying 
with it the same exemption) except to a candidate who sits 
in two of the prescribed portions. To secure a “‘ credit,” 
therefore, from the second of these two authorities, is 
doubly as hard as it is from the first. 


A SOURCE OF PRACTICAL StuDyY.—Many teachers and lecturers 
on domestic science and allied subjects will welcome the oppor- 
tunity provided by ‘‘ Modern Housecraft’’ (published by 
Pitman’s) to temper their theoretical study and reading with 
something thoroughly practical and up to date. This interesting 
work is being issued in thirty fortnightly parts, the first of which 
is dated October 18. Part I contains forty-eight pages of most 
interesting information. and ideas, all illustrated with photo- 
graphs including artistic suggestions of decoration, labour- 
saving devices, &c. The publishers, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., of Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2, will send a copy of a 
booklet describing ‘' Modern Housecraft ’’ to any inquirer, post 


free. 
& e e 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES.—-In recent years science 
courses have not been in very great demand in University 
Extension work in London, but the current programme issued 
by the University of London shows that lectures on scientific 
subjects are coming again into popular favour. Foremost 
amongst the courses arranged is a series of twenty-four lectures 
by Prof. D. M. S. Watson, on Modern Ideas and Work in Zoology, 
which will be delivered on Monday evenings at Gresham College, 
Basinghall Street. The time of the lectures—six o’clock—should 
prove ideal for those City workers who are interested in this 
subject, and desire to hear of the most recent advances and the 
outlook for the future. Courses in evolution, heredity, and bio- 
logy will be given by Mr. G. C. Robson in such widely separated 
parts of London as New Cross, Stratford, and Woolwich ; and 
Mr. Barratt Brown is to conduct an introductory course in 
psychology at the Mary Ward Settlement on Friday evenings. 
Details regarding these and other courses may be obtained from 
the University. 
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Secondary School Teachers and Examination Policies 
By G. R. PARKER, B.A., B.Sc., Roan School, Maze Hill. S.E. 10 


OR some years past there has been ever-increasing 
dissatisfaction with the examination system which 
has been imposed on the secondary schools of this country. 
Evidence of this dissatisfaction is to be found in the reports 
of educational conferences, in the columns of educational 
journals, in resolutions passed by teachers’ associations, 
and in pamphlets advocating reform of the examination 
system on various lines. When the present system was 
established in 1917, the Board of Education laid down 
two guiding principles, (a) that the examination should 
follow the curriculum and not determine it, and (b) that 
neither the proper organization of the school as a whole 
nor the welfare of the individual pupil must be subor- 
dinated to examination requirements. The soundness of 
these principles has never been questioned. On the con- 
trary, they have been quoted over and over again with 
the object of showing that in the development of the 
examination system the original intentions of the Board 
have not been kept sufficiently in mind, and that the 
system has had and still has an undesirable effect both on 
school curricula and organization, and on the educational 
welfare of pupils. 

Throughout the twelve years during which the system 
has been in operation it has been under continuous dis- 
cussion with the view of remedying its supposed weaknesses 
and bringing about such improvements that it will no 
longer exert on the schools that cramping effect of which 
it has been accused. Unfortunately, its critics, among whom 
are all the teachers’ associations, are not unanimous either 
as to the defects or as to the remedies, and it may be 
interesting to summarize and compare the examination 
policies of the four secondary associations and of the 
N.U.T., as indicated by the resolutions which they have 
passed from time to time, and by various memoranda and 
pamphlets which they have published. These policies are 
not to be regarded as fixed and unalterable. In some 
cases they have already been modified in order to adapt 
them to changing circumstances brought about by changes 
in the examination system itself and by developments 
which have taken place in secondary education since 1917. 

Although the examination policy of each association is 
mainly concerned with the first and second school examina- 
tions, there are certain other examinations in which 
secondary teachers are interested, particularly those used 
as tests for entrance to secondary schools and those used 
for the award of university scholarships. The qualifying 
examinations of professional bodies and those for entrance 
to various branches of the Civil Service are also of some 
importance to secondary schools., 

It is generally, though not universally, accepted that an 
external examination system is necessary for the purpose 
of testing whether pupils have completed satisfactorily a 
course of secondary education. This acceptance was 
perhaps inevitable in view of the conditions which existed 
when the Secondary School Examinations Council was set 
up in 1917. There are some who advocate the abolition 
of the system and the substitution of internal certificates, 
but so. far no association has adopted this reform as part 
of its official policy. Whether the present system should 
be applied to the new post-primary schools in which a 
very large number of pupils will shortly be following a 
four-years’ course in central and senior schools is another 
question. There is, however, general agreement that the 


present first school examination is noc suitable for these | 


schools and, further, that there should be an extended 
period of experiment before any definite decision is made 
on the question. 


First SCHOOL EXAMINATION 


This is the examination which has been subject to the 
greatest amount of comment and criticism, and while there 


is a large measure of agreement in the policies of the various 
associations, they are at variance on certain important 
points, and there is a vital divergence of opinion with 
respect to the group system. 

It is generally agreed that the first examination should 
be taken at about the age of 16, after a four or five years’ 
course (the I.A.A.M. definitely says five) and that it is not 
desirable that pupils should be allowed to take the examina- 
tion before reaching the age of 15. The I.A.A.M. and the 
N.U.T. go so far as to say that in no case should it be 
taken before the age of 15. It is also agreed that the 
standard of the examination should be such that a large 
majority of the pupils who have completed a four or five 
years’ course should be able to obtain a certificate, but 
the I.A.A.M. alone has been bold enough to mention a 
figure, 80 per cent. That candidates should be required to 
pass in five subjects is agreed, and the I.A.A.M. and the 
N.U.T. would not allow a candidate to offer more than 
eight. The other associations do not appear to have 
expressed any opinion on the maximum number of subjects 
to be offered, and the abolition of any limit has some 
advocates. 

The subjects are at present divided into four groups, 
arranged as follows: (1) English subjects; (2) languages 
other than English; (3) mathematics and science; (4) 
music, arts, and crafts. The subjects in each group are 
not quite identical in each of the eight first school examina- 
tions, but the differences are small. All the associations 
are in favour of the retention of the group system, but 
they do not agree as to the distribution among the groups 
of the five subjects in which a candidate should be required 
to pass. All would insist on a pass in Group I, but whereas 
the I.A.A.M. would also insist on a pass in each of Groups II 
and III, the other associations would be satisfied with a 
pass in any two of Groups II, III, and IV. While it is 
impossible here to enter into all the arguments which have 
been put forward in the controversy, it may be said that 
the question is largely bound up with what is felt to be the 
unsatisfactory position of Group IV subjects. The advo- 
cates of reform maintain that there are many practical and 
aesthetic subjects which are of equal importance educa- 
tionally with those of the first three groups, but that these 
subjects are handicapped by their lower status in the 
examination. Their opponents, while equally desirous of 
strengthening the position of Group IV subjects, hold that 
a pupil has not completed a satisfactory course of secondary 
education unless he can give evidence of having reached a 
satisfactory standard in a foreign language and also in 
mathematics or in some branch of science. In an endeavour 
to reach a compromise which would be acceptable to the 
other associations, the I.A.A.M. has put forward proposals 
for the extension of the principle of compensation. It 
suggested that where the average of the marks obtained in 
all the subjects offered by a candidate reaches a satis- 
factory standard, that standard should, within certain 
limits, compensate for failure to satisfy the requirements 
of a single group, and in case a candidate offers only one 
subject in Group II or III, a pass at a lower standard 
in that subject may be accepted, provided he has passed 
in five other subjects at the proper standard, three of 
them being taken from Groups I, II, and III. It was also 
willing to give favourable consideration to a proposal that 
a pass should be compulsory in all four Groups, thus 
putting Group IV on an equality with the other groups. 
None of these attempts at compromise has, however, met 
with any favour. In this connexion, it is interesting to note 
that a conference of the three associations of local education 
authorities recently agreed to a recommendation that, 
subject to an appropriate combination of subjects, a pass 
in a foreign language should not be obligatory. 

Suggestions have been put forward for the institution of 
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a non-group certificate, on the same syllabuses and main- 
taining the same standard in individual subjects as at 
present. This would permit of any combination of subjects 
being offered, and it has been suggested further that every 
candidate should be awarded a certificate which would 
show his performance in each subject offered. These sug- 
gestions are under discussion, but no association has yet 
shown any disposition to approve of them. 

There is no disagreement as to the necessity of widening 
the scope of Group IV and of putting the subjects in this 
group more on an equality with those in the other groups 
by improving the syllabuses and the examination papers. 
While the headmasters content themselves with saying 
that “ Group IV, in addition to music and art, should 
include any practical subject which possesses an educational 
value and is capable of being examined,” other associations 
give lists of subjects which in their opinion should be 
included. They are all contained in the I.A.A.M. list of 
music, art, handicraft (woodwork, metalwork, needlework), 
domestic science, machine drawing, mensuration and sur- 
veying, cookery, bookkeeping and business methods. The 
I.A.A.M. also adds ‘‘ these subjects should be equivalent 
in educational value and scope to those of the other groups, 
should have a scientific basis and should not be tested merely 
from the point of view of manual dexterity.” The local 
education authorities would add practical rural science, and 
the headmistresses desire that rural subjects such as horti- 
culture and dairywork should be included when they are 
developed in the secondary schools. Some concession has 
been made to the agitation for improvement in the position 
of Group IV by the suggestion made by the Secondary 
School Examinations Council to the examining bodies that, 
as an experiment, they should allow in the examinations 
of 1930 and 1931 two subjects from Group IV to count 
towards the five necessary for a pass. The suggestion has 
been adopted by all but one of the examining bodies. 

Complaint against syllabuses is not, however, confined 
to Group IV subjects. There is a general demand that 
syllabuses should be reduced and questions simplified. The 
Association of Assistant Mistresses thinks there should be 
in all subjects a review of syllabuses in consultation with 
the teachers of the subjects concerned, while the I.A.A.M. 
and the N.U.T. would have the examining bodies set up for 
each group committees, consisting of teachers nominated 
by their associations, to criticize and advise upon the 
syllabuses and the papers set on the subjects in each group. 
The N.U.T. also advocates the extension of the principle of 
alternative syllabuses, and is of the opinion that “the 
unfortunate effects of examinations on the curriculum and 
method of secondary schools may best be obviated by allow- 
ing schools to offer their own syllabuses as they find it 
desirable.” 

The A.A.M., I.A.A.M., and N.U.T. have all expressed 
themselves in favour of an oral test in English, but the 
A.A.M. would make it compulsory only for candidates for 
entrance to training colleges. The I.A.A.M. and N.U.T. 
would also have a compulsory oral test in modern foreign 
languages, the result being taken into account in assessing 
the standard, but a pass should not be essential. The same 
two associations are opposed to a compulsory practical 
examination in science, but would have the examining 
bodies satisfy themselves that candidates offering science 
subjects have been through a satisfactory course of prac- 
tical work. The N.U.T. also asks that in all cases examining 
bodies shall supply information as to the degree of success 
obtained by candidates taking oral or practical examina- 
tions. 

In the opinion of the N.U.T., a pupil’s school record 
should receive full consideration by the examiners, while 
the I.A.A.M. confines itself to the recommendation that 
the school estimate should carry weight in doubtful cases. 
Both associations agree that the certificate should show 
that the candidate has remained at school until the age 
of 16 at least, and should also show the length of school 
life and full particulars of the course followed. The I.A.A.M. 


would wish it to show in addition that the candidate has 
attended an efficient secondary school for at least three 
years. 


USE OF THE First SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


All the associations have long been concerned at the 
confusion which has resulted from the use of the first school 
examination as a matriculation examination, and at the 
tendency shown by employers to demand the matriculation 
certificate. All would agree with a resolution passed by 
the I1.A.H.M. deprecating the undue importance attached 
by employers and others to the possession of a matriculation 
certificate as compared with a first school or higher school 
certificate. Another resolution of the I.A.H.M. urges 
employers to accept the first school certificate in lieu of 
their own written qualifying examinations, which may be 
compared with the I.A.A.M’s opinion that the passing of 
the first school examination should qualify for entrance to 
the professions whose preliminary examinations are of the 
same standard. When the Board of Education proposed 
to set up an examination for rural pupil teachers, all the 
associations expressed opposition to the proposal, the 
assistant mistresses, who had previously expressed the 
opinion that the first school examination should be the 
qualifying examination for intending primary teachers, 
stating that the needs of intending rural teachers would be 
better met by a modification of the first school examina- 
tion, and the N.U.T. announcing its opposition to any 
separate examination for intending teachers at this stage 
of the course. 

The movement for the separation of the first school 
examination from matriculation has been growing in 
strength. The assistant mistresses have stated definitely 
their opinion that the first school examination is unsuitable 
for university entrance, on the ground that it is designed 
for candidates of 16, and 16 is too young for entrance toa 
university. The I.A.A.M. is not quite so definite. It is 
opposed to the granting of matriculation exemption cer- 
tificates on the results of the first school examination 
until a candidate applies for entrance to a university, when 
it would allow the first school certificate to be accepted as 
complete or partial exemption, according to its nature. 
The assistant mistresses think it should be possible for the 
qualification for university entrance to be based on the 
higher school certificate, the I.A.A.M. is in favour of the 
first school certificate together with the higher school cer- 
tificate being accepted by any university as complete 
exemption from matriculation, while the N.U.T. would 
exempt from matriculation a candidate who has obtained 
a higher school certificate. 

The desire for mutual recognition of matriculation cer- 
tificates is illustrated by a resolution of the N.U.T. that 
the requirements and standard of the matriculation ex- 
aminations of the several universities should be of such 
equivalence that the matriculation examination of any 
university may be recognized for entrance to any other, 
while the I.A.H.M. qualifies a similar recommendation 
with a proviso that this recognition should be subject to 
special conditions laid down by any particular faculty for 
admission to its own courses. 


HIGHER SCHOOL EXAMINATION 


The higher school examination has always been the 
subject of much criticism, both as regards syllabuses and 
possible combinations of subjects. This dissatisfaction has 
grown with the increase in the number of pupils staying 
at school after passing the first school examination. The 
I.A.A.M. passed a resolution recommending that the 
syllabus should be amended so as to be not merely suitable 
for pupils intending to proceed to a university but also a 
suitable test of two years’ work for the average pupil after 
the first school examination. The N.U.T. thinks there 
should be greater elasticity in the regulations so that can- 
didates would be able to offer other subjects and com- 
binations of subjects than at present provided, while the 
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A.A.M. has declared its opinion that there should be 
freedom of choice in subjects and agrees with the N.U.T. 
that music, art, domestic science, and handicraft should be 
included. The I.A.H.M. wants modification of the regu- 
lations in ordar to meet the special difficulties of smaller 
schools, and also to enable the examinations to be used for 
admission to training colleges. 

The proposal of the Secondary School Examinations 
Council to establish a subsidiary higher school examination 
to meet the needs of pupils not proceeding to places of 
higher education did not however meet with approval. It 
is possible that the opposition to the proposal was based 
on an imperfect understanding of what was intended. The 
N.U.T. stated definitely that a subsidiary higher school 
examination is not desirable, while the I.A.A.M. was 
opposed to any additional examinations in secondary 
schools, but if a certificate intermediate between the first 
and higher school certificate was established, it was of 
opinion that (a) the subsidiary papers of the higher school 
examination should be used for this purpose, (b) a dis- 
tinctive name, such as intermediate or second school 
certificate, should be used, (c) the candidate should offer 
not more than five subjects and should be required to pass 
in four, (d) one principal subject should be allowed in 
place of two subsidiaries, and (e) unless candidates are 
over 18 they should only be allowed to take the examina- 
tion after two years of post-first certificate study. The 
A.A.M. deprecated the use of the word subsidiary, as 
implying inferiority, and suggested higher school certificate 
(non-specialized). It agreed with the I.A.A.M. that it 
should not be an entirely new examination, but a modi- 
fication of the existing higher school examination. It 
thought that candidates should take one principal 
(specialized) subject and four subsidiary (non-specialized) 
subjects, and that one subject of the present higher school 
examination should be equal to two in the non-specialized 
examination. 

In regard to the existing higher school examination the 
I.A.A.M. would require a pass in three principal subjects, 
or in two principal and two subsidiary subjects, whereas 
the N.U.T. would require a pass in two principal and one 
subsidiary, or one principal and three subsidiary, or in 
five subsidiary subjects. In both cases recommendations 
are made as to the standard for a subsidiary subject, and 
both opinions are contingent on modification in the present 
regulations. Neither association would allow a,candidate 
to take the examination until two full years after passing 
the first school examination. 

The relation between the higher school examinations 
and the university intermediate examinations is at present 
the subject of serious consideration, both from the side of 
the schools and from that of the universities. It is probable 
therefore that the present policies of the associations on 
this point may undergo modification shortly. The declared 
opinion of the N.U.T. is that a pass in the higher school 
examination should be regarded as equivalent to a pass 
in the intermediate examination of the same university, 
while the Joint Four is inclined to go further and to 
advocate the equivalence of a higher school certificate to 
the intermediate certificate of any university. The I.A.H.M. 
is also of opinion that a candidate at the first M.B. examina- 
tion should be exempted in any subject in which he has 
passed as a principal subject in any higher school examina- 
tion. 

The effect of university scholarship examinations on 
post-first certificate work is the subject of much concern, 
but the difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory solution of the 
problem is illustrated by comparing the resolution of the 
I.A.A.M. that ‘‘ university entrance scholarships should 
be awarded only on the result of examinations specially 
framed for the purpose ” with that of the A.A.M. that 
“if the higher school examination cannot be used for the 
award of scholarships, scholarship examinations should be 
arranged on similar lines, so that the same teaching will 
serve.” 


GENERAL 


On the general machinery and methods of the examina- 
tions the I.A.A.M. and the N.U.T. have both passed a 
series of resolutions. These deal mainly with the represen- 
tation of teachers on the examining bodies and with the 
standardization of the results of the examinations con- 
ducted by the various examining bodies. They urge the 
setting up of consultative committees, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the teachers in the schools taking the exami- 
nations, to be associated with the examining bodies in the 
general conduct of the examinations, and also similar com- 
mittees for each group of subjects. On the question of 
standardization they recommend that the nomenclature 
used, e.g. failure, pass, credit, &c., and the percentage of 
marks required for each standard, should be the same for 
all subjects and for all examining bodies. Further, they 
urge that accurate and uniform standardization in marking 
is urgently required, both in separate subjects under the 
same examining body and as between different examining 
bodies. The I.A.A.M. also asks that examining bodies 
should publish their schemes of marking and both associa- 
tions ask that they should furnish to their schools informa- 
tion of their method of determining border-line cases. 
The undue importance attached to examination results and 
the tendency on the part of some authorities to use them 
as the main test of a school’s efficiency have also been the 
subject of protest by the I.A.A.M. 

The foregoing summary does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive, still less does it pretend to record final opinions 
on a question which is itself undergoing continual develop- 
ment and modification. Further, some associations have 
been much readier than others to make public pronounce- 
ments of their opinions, and the absence of an expression 
of opinion on any particular point may in general be taken 
to indicate the absence of serious disagreement on that 

oint. 
7 The summary is based on information collected by the 
officers of the Joint Six Committee and kindly placed at 
the disposal of the writer. 


MERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL.— One of the most famous of 
Scottish schools has found a new home. Almost a century ago 
Mr. Charles Chalmers, a brother of the more famous Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers, leased as a school for boys, Merchiston Castle, famous 
as the birthplace of the inventor of logarithms. From the first, 
emphasis was laid on the more modern subjects, especially 
science. Many famous men have passed through its class- 
rooms. More than thirty years ago a number of Old Merchis- 
tonians formed themselves into a Company and took over the 
school. The extension of the City of Edinburgh has forced the 
Company to give up the site, and the new school has just been 
opened on the Colinton House estate, a property of ninety acres, 
which has been acquired for the purpose. 

$ $ $ 


Kına Epward’s HospitaL FunD FoR Lonpon.— The Propa- 
ganda Committee of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London 
invites applications from colleges and secondary schools in and 
around London for illustrated lectures on the work of the London 
Voluntary Hospitals during the Christmas Term, 1930, or Easter 
Term, 1931. These lectures are being given on the Committee's 
behalf by doctors, nurses, hospital secretaries, and others 
experienced in hospital work. The revised list of subjects is as 
follows : (1) One Hundred Years of Progress ; (2) What would 
happen to you if you had an Accident in the Street ? ; (3) One 
Dav in the Life of a Hospital; (4) Some Modern Methods of 
Fighting Disease ; (5) Science in the Service of the Hospitals ; 
(6) How Broken Bones are mended ; (7) How Germs attack us 
and how Hospitals are learning to defeat them ; (8) Radium in 
the Treatment of Disease; (9) The Hospital and Tropical 
Diseases (how Tropical Countries have been made Healthy for 
White People); (10) The Fascinating Work of a Children’s 
Hospital ; (11) How Crippled Children are Cured (the Work of an 
Orthopaedic Hospital) ; (12) The Hospital and Social Service (the 
Hospital Almoner and her Work) ; (13) The Action of Mind on 
Body : How Hospitals teach this to Doctors. Application should 
be made to the Secretary for Propaganda, King Edward's 
Hospital Fund, G.P.O. Box 465a Walbrook, London, E.C. 4. 
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Tone Discords in Girls’ Schools—II 
By MARION CLEEVE, Author of “ Fire KindJeth Fire” 


T is significant that we have no word which denotes 
exactly what the Germans mean when they talk about 
schwarmeret in girls’ schools. If we consult our dictionaries, 
we shall find that word translated by a series of words 
ranging from enthusiasm to fanaticism and further. When 
English educationists use it, they mean a kind of senti- 
mentalism which runs riot in some girls’ schools and ends 
in infatuation. This sentimental infatuation was, and pos- 
sibly is, tolerated in German schools, and our lack of a 
single word to designate it is due to the fact that it is not 
to be found in the best English schools where girls are 
kept busy with well-directed work, are allowed a reasonable 
amount of freedom, and where games afford outlets for 
surplus energy and emotions. Sentimentality is not an 
English failing. 

The harmonious working of a school is seriously disturbed 
when schwdrmerei gets a hold on staff and girls because, 
like most enthusiasms, it is catching. It is also exceedingly 
difficult to stamp it out. Vices which lean to virtue’s side, 
or which bear a surface resemblance to virtues, are proverbi- 
ally awkward to deal with: it is easy to damage the wheat 
when up-rooting the tares. School-girl admiration for a 
prefect, of a prefect for a mistress, may be only healthy 
hero-worship, bracing in its effect on character. On the 
other hand, it may degenerate into what is definitely 
weakening—the girls call it ‘‘ adoration ’’-—and then the 
trouble begins. 

Miss Clemence Dane, in Regimen of Women, has not 
exaggerated in her description of a girl suffering from this 
disease—for disease it is—though we venture to hope that 
so tragic an ending has never been known in real life. 
If it has, there must have been—as Miss Dane describes 
—a contributory cause in, say, an unsatisfactory home 
environment. It cannot, however, be denied that the 
affected girl suffers acutely, even to the verge of hysteria 
or monomania. Her mind is distracted: she thinks of 
little else; is elated by a smile, depressed by what she 
imagines is a slight. She works herself up into an agony 
of apprehension lest she has offended her deity unwittingly. 
In extreme cases, health suffers: she is sleepless, loses 
appetite, grows dull and listless. She will be seen hanging 
about in the corners of corridors waiting for a glimpse, or 
carrying bouquets of flowers for which she has possibly 
paid more than she can afford. Needless to add that her 
work suffers, and her prowess on the sports field becomes 
too spasmodic to be relied upon. Few schools in which 
schwarmeret is rife are truly sporting. 

The adage which tells us that prevention is better than 
cure is always cropping up in disciplinary discussions, 
because it is the aim of the sympathetic disciplinarian to 
reduce the use of the word don’t toa minimum. Prohibitions 
are almost as injurious as inhibitions. This brings us to 
the consideration of the origin of the outbreak of the evil. 
Most often it is to be found in the staff room. A young 
mistress has shown a preference for a certain girl, or 
injudiciously petted a child in her form. The adolescent 
has no firm control over her ever-varying emotions and a 
spark sets tinder ablaze. Should this young mistress be 
vain as well as unwise, she will attribute what is really the 
result of her petting to the potency of her personal charms. 
It is a commonplace of experience that women whose 
personal attractiveness is below the average are inclined 
to encourage this “ adoration.” For this there is a deep- 
seated psychological cause, a realization of which ought 
to make educated and thoughtful women pause before 
giving way to petty folly of this kind. 

An alert headmistress will soon come to the conclusion 
that—to speak paradoxically—prevention is the cure for 
schwarmerie, and she will probably feel it to be a reason- 
able precaution to warn young mistresses against be- 
haviour calculated to encourage it. She will have to 


keep an eye on new members of staff until she is sure 
they have “ no nonsense ” about them. Of course, she runs 
the risk of being thought fussy or regarded as a martinet. 
But all heads of schools have to face such risks in dealing 
with the subjective in discipline, for the careless and un- 
informed appreciate only what is on the surface. If she 
forbids her staff to accept presents from their pupils— 
even such picturesque and innocent-seeming offerings as 
flowers—she may possibly be accused of petty tyranny or 
meticulousness. It is, however, a fact that unbalanced 
girls have been known to pilfer in order to be able to do 
as richer girls can do—win a smile or word of thanks. 
Many headmistresses have felt it necessary to discourage 
much out-of-school intercourse between girls and their 
teachers, the idea being to prevent favouritism and re- 
sultant heart-burnings. Yet on the face of things, 
such companionship seems almost ideal—no danger, but 
much delight is surely the result of it. It all depends upon 
the personality of the mistress. If she is the kind that 
rejoices in “ floral tributes,” walks about carrying them, 
and glories in the number of invitations she has from the 
parents of her devotees, then drastic action is needed to 
prevent the weaker of her colleagues from being moved to 
emulation and the less favoured of the girls to resentiul 
envy. The strength of a chain is that of its weakest link, 
and much discretion is needed to hold the balance. If, 
however, the mistresses are above suspicion—genuinely 
friendly all round, and plainly wise in all personal dealings— 
girls and staff may be comrades within certain limits. 

There is a tendency, nowadays, to underrate the value of 
the pedestal. A young mistress just out of her diploma 
year will think it is fine and modern to be described by 
admiring girls as “‘ just like one of us.” She needs warning. 
Only the very elect have that native dignity which is immune 
from the contempt bred by familiarity, and, when time has 
worn off the novelty of the thing, she may find herself in 
dire need of the advantage which her discarded pedestal 
would have afforded. It is easy to step off a pedestal, and 
exceedingly hard to step on again. 

In staff meetings, schwdadrmeret should be recognized for 
what it is, and described in round, psychological terms. 
The truths of psychology are distressingly unromantic, and 
may prove a useful antidote to various illusions current 
among the weaker members. It is certain that the staff 
will be divided. Those who play for popularity, and get it, 
will be despised by those who do not. It is well if the girls 
do not get wind of such a state of things, for, if they do, 
they will side with the popular idols. We have heard much 
about “ war among ladies,” and we refrain from en- 
larging on the subject. But the school in which honour does 
not go to the honourable is all awry. The ideal spint in a 
girls’ school is one of jolly comradeship, honour to whom 
honour is due, and an all-pervading loving-kindness. 


NEw NURSERY SCHOOLS.—Two new nursery schools, which 
have been provided by the London County Council as an exper- 
ment, were opened on August 26 in East London. Each has 
accommodation for 150 children, boys and girls, from 2 to 5 vears 
of age. Lessons, in the ordinary school sense, will not be given, 
but the children will be trained to form good habits, to keep 
themselves clean, to be tidy and to do things for themselves. 
Attractive occupations, games, exercises, and rest under heaithv 
conditions and skilled care are being provided for them. The 
schools are open, on the same days as elementary schools, from 
8.39 a.m. to about 4 p.m. The children remain at the schools 
between those hours, lunch, dinner, and tea being provided for 
them at a charge of 6d. per day. Children between 2 and 5 
years of age, living within about three-quarters of a mile of tke 
schools, whose attendance at a nursery school is desirable for 
their healthy physical and mental development, are eligible to 
attend. 
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Correspondence 


LORD EUSTACE PERCY AND EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY 


Lord Eustace Percy’s address at the British Association is 
one which is provocative of thought and one which raises many 
questions in the minds of thinkers. | 

Was he right in stating that the first step is to realize the 
difference between elementary and higher education ? Is there 


any difference ? Is not education a lifelong process, each 
individual reacting to his environment in his own way ? (En- 
vironment includes both persons and things.) In the early 


years we may choose the environment for the boys and girls, 
while later they may or may not have a choice in the type of 
environment, whether it shall be in workshop, or office, at home 
or abroad, but the process of education is the same, and the 
result appears as the result of the reaction to those environ- 
ments in which they find themselves. The most impoitant point 
is to recognize the continuity of the process, and not to stress 
imaginary differences. During the time a pupil has compulsory 
environment, consisting of school buildings and playing-fields, 
teachers and talks, school books and school workrooms, there 
is a guiding process, but the educational results depend entirely 
upon the pupil’s own reaction to this environment. Education 
is the result of what a pupil does for himself, and not what the 
teacher has done for him. 

The phrase “ forcible feeding ” which Lord Eustace used as a 
description for the continuation of school work is not a happy 
one. It does not express the true facts. 

The most important point, however, which Lord Percy deals 
with is the age at which the change of type of environment 
should be made. This depends upon the stage of development 
of the society in which the child is living. The changed and 
changing environment of the present day, due to the appli- 
cation of scientific advances in everyday life and work, necessi- 
tates a longer period of compulsory environment to prepare 
for it. A longer period of training in adaptability is required 
to enable him to take his place and to do his duty under the 
conditions which will be in existence when he is older. 

Again, it is a biological law that the length of time required 
by an animal to reach maturity is longer in the case of a longer- 
living animal than in the case of one which has a briefer length 
of life: e.g. a foal takes longer to reach the age when it can 
look after itself than, say, a rabbit. The average length of 
man’s life is increasing as shown by Life Tables, and the time 
at which he is at his best is later in life. A few years ago, uni- 
versity students as a rule left the university at 21 or 22 years 
of age; now 23 or 24 years of age is becoming much more 
frequent. Twenty-five years ago, a man was considered too old 
at 40, while now, in advertisements where age may be speci- 
fied, 50 years more frequently occurs where 40 would have 
formerly appeared, and so on for other phases of life. Inde- 
pendently of any conscious effort on the part of man, the period 
of preparation for life is gradually lengthening, and this is one 
of the reasons why the age for compulsory attendance at school 
has been raised step by step, and now 15 is being found 
necessary instead of 14. 

Lord Eustace Percy does not appear to have taken this 
evolutionary process into consideration sufficiently. We owe 
it to the young people, who will be the future citizens of the 
nation, to provide suitable environment when they are not at 
the age to choose or judge for themselves. Owing to the differ- 
ence between the environment during the school period and that 
of the world outside, the linking up of the school environment 
with the outside world environment by part-time education 
should provide a connexion or bridge which has frequently 
been missing in the past. And again the question is raised as 
to how long this linking-up period should take and at what age. 

Lord Percy considers that during this connecting period 
there shou!d be no compulsion. He appears to have overlooked 
the fact that the compulsion advocated applies more to parents 
and would-be employers. Lord Eustace states definitely that 
the period of compulsion should cease at 14. This would be 


quite a logical statement if “ forcible feeding ” were a fact, 
but it is not. The compulsion advocated is, as mentioned, not 
so much the compulsion of the pupil as compuls:on of parents 
and would-be employers of cheap labour. The parent is to be 
compelled to allow the pupil to remain in the training environ- 
ment longer, instead of removing him to earn money for the 
parent’s own or household use. The employer is to be prevented 
from employing a child of immature age (formerly 11, then 12, 
and now 14, and finally 15). 

As regard the suggestion of part-time education from 14 to 16, 
this would, in my opinion, prove a complete failure if there 
were no compulsion to ensure that parents and employers 
must allow the young persons to attend the courses of education 
provided. 

Just as the continuation schools of London under the 1918 
Act failed, because employers took into their employment boys 
and girls from outside the London area when they could get 
full-time employment from them, rather than taking boys and 
girls living in London who must attend part-time educational 
courscs, 80 employers under these suggested optional arrange- 
ments who employ boys and girls from 14 to 16 would tend to 
employ those who could work full time rather than those who 
attended part-time courses. The parents would say that 
attendance at the courses must cease if it prevented money 
earning on the part of the children. It is not a question of the 
attractiveness or otherwise of the classes. Compulsion of the parents 
and employers to allow attendance is necessary in the interests 
of the pupils. This applies equally whether the age is 14 to 16, 
or 15 to 18. 

The suggestion of Lord Percy that “the pupil who fails to 
progress at the school, or schools, which is in practice available 
to him had better leave school” would be an admission of 
failure in our choice of the environment for the pupil. It would 
be better to provide a school environment which would be 
suitable. 

Taking into consideration the various points considered, it 
would appear to be in the interests of the pupils that suitable 
full-time education should be provided up to 15, with part-time 
compulsory education from 15 to 18. A. E. IKIN, 

' Education Office, Blackpool. 


The address of Lord Eustace Percy must have aroused serious 
misgivings in the minds of many of those concerned in the work 
of education. In your October leading article you direct attention 
to some of the vital issues raised by the former President of the 
Board of Education. In the space of a short letter it is impossible 
to deal with all these issues, but there are some points to which 
I should like, very briefly, to direct attention. 

Lord Percy indicates that, in his opinion, compulsion is a 
necessary condition of elementary education, and implics that 
freedom is characteristic of secondary education. This is a 
generalization for which there is very little warrant He further 
gays that such compulsion should continue until the age of 
I4 years. But most of us would agree with the Hadow 
Committee that what is properly known as elementary education 
should be completed by about the age of 12. If the former 
President is to be consistent, he should advocate the lowering 
of the upper age of compulsory attendance to this figure. Perhaps 
that is his ultimate objective ! 

Further, Lord Percy seems to be afraid that this “ elementary 
atmosphere ” will be carried over to the new modern schools. 
Those who have had practical experience of such schools, 
properly staffed and equipped, could have assured him that 
the feature of these schools, which is more full of hope for the 
future than anything else, is the way in which they are breaking 
away from tradition and striking out along new paths in an 
effort to serve the pupils and the community. 

To make this splendid pioneer work effective, a full three years‘ 
course is necessary. The Hadow Committee gave as its view 
that 11 plus was the correct age for the break between 
“elementary °” and ‘‘secondary’’ education. (Would Lord 
Percy make this the upper limit of compulsory attendance ?) 
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Most of us would agree that 11 plus was chosen because 
it meant a period of three years in the new schools for most 
children leaving at 14. Judging by the age at which local 
authorities award minor scholarships, there is a preponderance 
of opinion in favour of the break coming at 12. If this is 
so, then it is essential for the leaving age to be raised to 15 
if these schools are to fulfil their promise. Lord Percy would, 
apparently, prefer to retain what he terms the “ elementary 
atmosphere ” of compulsion to 14 years, and then to replace 
this compulsion by licence. 

He raises one other vital issue. He states that “ no public 
money without public control ” is reasonable where elementary 
education is concerned, but is *‘ wholly out of place in higher 
education.” What does he mean? Is he seriously maintaining 
that grants of public money should be given to higher education 
institutions without any control by those providing the money ? 
This view has already appeared in some quarters, and it would 
appear that those who would wish to benefit by public funds 
without any measure of public control have secured a strong 
supporter in the person of the ex-President. 

Space does not permit me to outline a system which I believe 
would result in much benefit to our educational work. Close 
co-ordination of evening school work with that of the modern 
schools is an essential] of this. 

Lord Percy says we must " expand the Hadow ideal.” Many 
of us believe that the principles expounded in his address would, 
if translated into practice, contract it, and finally lead us to a 
variant of the old system of “ part-time education for tired 
pupils.” H. G. STEAD, 

Education Office, Chesterfield. 


The report of Lord Eustace Percy’s address to the Education 
Section of the British Association, prompts the question, is 
Lord Eustace Percy receding from his original position in 
regard to the Hadow Report, or is he seeking to emphasise in 
another way the importance of continued education, part- 
time or full-time, and in particular technical education ? 

Throughout his tenure of office as Minister for Education, 
Lord Eustace Percy showed an increasing appreciation of the 
value of technical education and its possibilities, whether in the 
form of full-time or part-time instruction ; and it may be that he 
sought to direct attention to the tendency of parents to leave 
their boys in certain kinds of schools which family and social 
traditions prompted when, by sending them to full-time 
technical schools and colleges, both boys and industry would 
benefit. 

Much that Lord Eustace Percy said appears to indicate the can- 
cellation of first thoughts by second thoughts but, in so far as his 
address directed attention to the need for technical education, 
and all types of boys from all types of schools taking advantage 
of it, it will do good. If, as a result, the idea gets abroad that a 
part-time education is on all-fours with a full-time education in 
the same subjects, it will be regretted. 

We require greater variety of type in our post-primary 
schools, and that the claims of industry should not be lost sight 
of in providing them, but a longer rather than a shorter school- 
life will be a distinct gain. At the same time, if this full-time 
instruction can be followed by a number of years of part-time 
instruction the gain will be greater as a result of the bridging 
of adolescence, and the easier transition from school life to 
industrial life which it will mean. Can we secure either of these 
on a completely voluntary basis ? 

W. E. C. JALLAND, 
Education Office, Harrogate. 


HIGHER DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION 


In the ‘‘ Occasional Notes’’ of your October issue appears 
a paragraph entitled ‘‘ Higher Diploma in Education ”’ (p. 765). 

The paragraph purports to set out the objections of my Asso- 
ciation to the proposed scheme for a vacation course leading to 
the Higher Diploma in Education, which scheme, though the 
writer of the paragraph does not say so, was rejected by a 
decisive majority at the (Irish Free State) Registration Council 
meeting of May 21 last. 


My purfose, however, is to correct some misleading impres- 
sions which the paragraph in question is calculated to convey: 

1. Your correspondent refers to the number of what he calls 
‘‘ admittedly hard cases ” which the defeated scheme was intended 
to meet. We do not admit that there are any “ hard cases” 
—no proof has yet been proffered, no names have been men- 
tioned, no details furnished about a single case. The Regis- 
tration Council is competent to judge “‘ hard cases ” if and when 
all the facts surrounding individual cases are supplied, but for 
some unaccountable reason information on the nature of the 
‘hardness ” of the cases in question has been withheld by the 
sponsors of the scheme. 

2. Your correspondent suggests that our objection to a per- 
manent vacation course displacing the present regular course 
could be met by an ad hoc vacation course. He refrains from 
informing your readers that an ad hoc proposal was made at the 
Registration Council meeting of May 21, 1930, but was also 
decisively defeated. Not only do our objections of: 1 (atove) 
apply also to the ad hoc proposal, but we hold that the admission 
of any kind of vacation course would create a precedent which 
would seriously injure the status of the regular course. 

I should add that your correspondent makes no attempt to 
controvert any other of the objections to the scheme as set out 
in the official organ of my Association, the Irish School Weekly, 
in the issues of August 16, 23, and 30 last, and that, in fact, he 
admits one of them specifically. 

T. J. BURKE, 


General Secretary, 
Association of Secondary Teachers, Ireland. 


Mr. Burke’s letter raises some important points, but with 
reference to its last paragraph I should like to point out that my 
Occasional Note was not in any way intended as an attempt to 
controvert the position taken by the Association of Secondary 
Teachers, but merely to state its attitude, of which my paragraph 
is a fair summary. The proceedings of the Registration Councli 
are not public, and I understand that the minutes of the last 
meeting have not yet been circulated. If an ad hoc proposal was 
made on May 21 and defeated there is obviously nothing more to 
be done in this direction ; but I am informed by the representative 
of the Schoolmasters’ Association on the Registration Council 
that he definitely mentioned some hard cases at the meeting, 
and that one of them, at least, has been before the Registration 
Council as an application. It is as follows: 

A teacher, recognized in Northern Ireland and holding the 
B.Sc. degree, was appointed to the headmastership of a school 
in the Free State. He had no teaching diploma and it was 
obviously impossible for him to leave his school to attend a 
diploma course. Recognition was refused, and he cannot, 
therefore, receive increments or participate in the pension scheme. 

I am informed that there are, as I said, several other teachers 
in a similar position. In England, registration is voluntary, and 
a teacher employed in a recognized school gets recognition and 
is placed on a salaries scale whether he is registered or not. In 
Northern Ireland, recognition is given to teachers with a univer- 
sity degree who are teaching a subject in which the degree was 
obtained, but in the Free State a teacher cannot get recognition 
without registration. 

The A.S.T.I. has always resisted any modification of the rule, 
while the Schoolmasters’ Association has been in favour of it. 
The root cause of the difficulty is that in the large majority of 
the schools which are under Roman Catholic management lay 
assistant teachers have not sufficient security of tenure. It 
naturally happens that when a member of an Order or Community 
becomes qualified to teach a certain subject, the services of the 
lay assistant are not required, and he has to go. There are not 
sufficient teaching positions in Roman Catholic schools for the 
number of recognized teachers, and naturally the A.S.T.I., of 
whom a majority of the members are Roman Catholic, desires a 
stringent limitation of recognition for practical reasons apart 
altogether from its desire to keep the standing of the profcssion 
as high as possible. 

The difficulty does not arise in the Protestant schools, repre- 
sented by the Schoolmasters’ Association, whose trouble is to get 
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a sufficient number of suitably qualified masters of their own 
religion. The conditions of registration were made as easy as 
possible at first. In fact out of about 2,370 registered teachers I 
am informed that 474 only have a diploma, and 1,393 have 
neither degree nor diploma. The few outstanding cases might 
well be dealt with more leniently. 

THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


ART IN EUROPE 


My attention has just been directed to your reviewer's com- 
ments in the September issue on my book, “ A Miniature 
History of European Art.” Your reviewer says: ‘‘ There is small 
room for the name of Pablo Picasso in a potted art history.” 

Now, sir, Picasso’s influcnce on the art of every European 
country from approximately 1910 to the present day has been 
and is greater, in the sense of more widespread, than the influence 
of Raphael was at the beginning of the sixteenth century, or 
that of Rubens was at the beginning of the seventeenth. To 
mention this is not to express an opinion but to record the 
outstanding fact of European art production in the last twenty 
years. A potted history must deal with such facts. Why should 
I omit mention of the Raphael or Rubens (whichever you like) 
of our day because your reviewer does not like his pictures and 
those of his school, which of course extends also to North and 
South America? And if Picassoism—which is Cubism in the 
widest sense of the term—is not the specifically new element in 
the European art-attitude from 1910 to 1930, will your reviewer 
tell us, please, what is ? R. H. WILENSKI. 


There are two ways of considering the influence of an artist 
on his contemporaries. First there is his influence on the lay 
public which is his real raison d'étre, and secondly there is his 
influence on his brother artists, or, as Mr. Wilenski says, on “' art 
production.” The former can be fully estimated only by “ the 
test of ages.” ; the latter may, if he have personality as well as 
eccentricity, lead, in these days of rapid intercommunication, to 
an epidemic of his particular idiosyncrasies. So that whereas the 
lights of El Greco and William Blake were, comparatively 
speaking, hidden under a bushel, Picasso is proclaimed from the 
housetops. 

Now I contend that the “ European art attitude,” by which 
should be meant the attitude to art of the great mass of cultured 
Europeans, is one of contempt or indifference to pictorial art 
of the Cubist school. What interest there may be is caused by 
the boosting of the sensational Press. There is more literary 
“ copy ” in the ephemeral studio cults of the moment than in the 
sincere and enduring work which reaches its public unostenta- 
tiously and slowly. An unintelligible picture provides more 
opportunity for the elucidations of the critic. The position would 
be healthier if works of art were allowed to speak for themselves. 
Every movement-—good, bad, or indifferent-—-which is taken 
up by the publicity agents, is of necessity more widespread to-day 
than it could have been in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. 
The influences of Raphael and Rubens themselves are more far- 
reaching now than in their own lifetimes. But notoricty does 
not mean greatness. The genuine art impulse of our time finds 
its outlet in many ways, in the design of motor-cars, in grappling 
with the problems of steel and concrete, in interior decoration, in 
gardens, pottery, poster design, textiles, and dress, but certainly 
not to any great extent in paint and canvas. The“ Picassoisms ” 
of Chelsea and the “ Quartier ’’ do not hold an important place 
in art history. The contributions of our age must be looked for 
in other media of expression. 

It is a matter for regret that some of our leading art historians 
have been so enamoured of the paint pot that they have failed 
to realize that there is no longer a public of any significance 
willing to present its face to have the contents flung at it. When 
any given art is at a very low ebb it is unnecessary for the his- 
torian who preserves a just sense of historical perspective to 
Mention its practitioners by name. The names of Victorian 
furniture-makers are not household words ; neither is the name 
of Pablo Picasso, except in a very limited set and through the 
activities of the above-mentioned Press. 


It is true that one finds Cubism everywhere to-day. One saw 
it at the Exhibition at Wembley, and now still more at Antwerp. 
It is found in the design of the modern city and in the furniture 
of Tottenham Court Road, but Cubism is not Picassoism, and to 
say that the extensive movement had its origin in painting is to 
mistake the effect for the cause. The fact is that what there is 
of good in “ Cubism ’’—horrible word—had its roots deep in 
structural necessity, and that while it has its rightful place in 
architecture and in much three-dimensional design, it has nearly 
been the death of pictorial art. Picasso and his followers are 
not pioneers but mistaken adherents to the fringe of this wide- 
spread tendency. Perhaps soon the broken chain will be mended 
and pictorial art will resume its former important place in the 
spiritual development of mankind. In the meantime do not let 
us attach undue importance to the faulty links. 


THE REVIEWER 


PUPILS AND SCHOOL BOOKS 


In your able criticism of Sir Arnold Wilson’s erroneous state 
ments at the Conference of the Industrial Welfare Society at 
Oxford, you repeat his statement that ‘‘ school books were 
purchased at retail shops by the children themselves and that 
the retailer made thirty-three per cent profit on every book.” 

Naturally, for your readers, the statement was too wild to 
need contradiction—which probably explains the absence in 
your columns. 

Your paper, however, is seen by some not conversant with 
book-buying, including the parents who pay. It is, therefore, 
necessary to point out that the children of the elementary 
schools do not buy their books at retail shops (although Sir 
Arnold Wilson gave the impression that they do) and that the 
bookseller does not get thirty-three per cent, or anything like 
it, from the supply of books to the secondary-school child. 


E. W. PARKER. 


New SCHOOL OF BuUILDING.—The new Hammersmith School 
of Building which has been erected and opened by the London 
County Council in Lime Grove, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 12, is 
incorporated with the technical institute, hitherto known as the 
Hammersmith School of Arts and Crafts, under the title “ The 
Hammersmith School of Building and Arts and Crafts.” The 
Trade School for girls on the same site has also been enlarged. 
In 1913 the Education Committee of the London County Council 
surveyed the building trades, and decided that technical instruc- 
tion for these trades should be concentrated mainly at three 
centres, related geographically to the distribution of the workers 
in the building trades and to traffic facilities. The three centres 
chosen were Holloway, Brixton, and Hammersmith. Technical 
institutes for the building trades have been in existence at 
Holloway and Brixton for some time—-at Holloway as a depart- 
ment of the Northern Polytechnic, and at Brixton as a mono- 
technic. The success of these two building schools convinced the 
Council that a similar institute at Hammersmith would serve 
most usefully the needs of the area. The new school will provide 
instruction in the day and evening for junior and senior workers 
in the building trades and for those who desire to be trained for 
architectural or allied careers. It has workshops for the training 
of all building craft students, such as bricklayers, masons, 
carpenters, and joiners, wood-cutting machinists, plumbers, 
plasterers, and painters and decorators. The latest type of 
machinery has been installed in these workshops. A spacious 
building laboratory has been erected for the teaching of building 
science and mechanics, and up-to-date drawing offices have been 
provided. 


* * * 


A conference on Mental Welfare will be held in the Great 
Hall of the British Medical Association House, Tavistock 
Square, W.C., on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, December 11, 
12 and 13, 1930. An opening address will be given by the 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenwood, M.P., Minister of Health, and 
subjects of discussion will include matters relating to the Mental 
Treatment Act, the Mental Deficiency Acts and School Re- 
Organization in connexion with the education of defective or 
retarded children. Further information may be obtained from 
the secretary, Central Association for Mental Welfare, 24 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 1. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE departure of the Rev. Dr. Workman from West- 
minster Training College marks the end of a stage of 
first-rate importance in the educational world. Dr. Work- 
man became Principal of the College in 1903, and he was the 
third in the illustrious line of principals, his predecessors 
being Rev. John Scott and Rev. Dr. Rigg. A man of great 
determination and driving power, Dr. Workman set out to 
give a new Status to the College, and from giving an ordinary 
two years’ course he has raised the College to the position 
of a university college in fact if not in name. He now 
leaves it as an institution where every man enters for a 
four years’ course, trains as a teacher foremost, and aims 
at a degree in arts, science, or economics. Dr. Workman's 
reign was interrupted by the Great War, and he had almost 
to re-create the College, a task which demanded the immense 
determination of the Principal. He, however, succeeded 
magnificently as the new status of the College amply 
testifies. The late Principal of Westminster gathered round 
himself a staff of great ability and distinction. At one 
time, in post-War years, it was possible to count six Doctor's 
degrees, an Oxford double first, and many other high 
academic distinctions among the members of his staff; 
and as a result the College has given to the world professors 
in the older universities, men who are filling important 
administrative posts, and heads of important schools and 
colleges. Dr. Workman is a writer of not only British but 
also of European and American fame ; his most famous work 
being his great history of John Wyclif, a study of the 
medieval Church. He is a Senator of London University, 
and Secretary to the Wesleyan Conference Committee on 
Education. He is the President of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence for the current year. Dr. Workman is succeeded by 
the Rev. Dr. Harrison, who is not only a D.D., but a 
B.Sc. of London University. 


$ $ $ 


THE death of the Rev. Samuel Hayles, founder and 
Principal, for over fifty years, of Willow House School, 
Walsall, will be deeply regretted by a wide circle of old 
pupils, many now prominent in the public life of Walsall. 
Samuel Hughes was educated for the Congregational 
Ministry at Nottingham College, but took up teaching 
before he was ordained. He served as an assistant in 
schools at Manchester, Thame, Central Wales, and West 
Bromwich before founding Willow House School in 1870. 
The school rapidly flourished, new premises were obtained, 
and these in turn were replaced by the present school, 
built for the purpose. For more than fifty years the 
Reverend Headmaster carried on his work successfully, 
moulding the characters and shaping the careers of many 
of the future townsmen. Mr. Hughes had the reputation 
of being one of the finest penmen in the country, and he 
was a most effective preacher with a rich and sonorous 
delivery. He was one of the first members of the Teachers 
Registration Council, and the Independent Schools 
Association, and it was only some six years ago that he 
went into retirement. 

* * * 


A SCHOLARSHIP has been founded at University College, 
Southampton, by friends of the late Dr. Alex Hill, in recog- 
nition of the distinguished services rendered by him to the 
College. The scholarship is of the value of {50 per annum, 
tenable for three years at the College, and will be awarded 
annually. The holder will be required to pay tuition fees. 
The late Dr. Alex Hill, O.B.E., was educated at Downing 
College, Cambridge, of which College he was made a Fellow 
in 1880. He was Hunterian Professor at the Royal College 
of Surgeons from 1884-5. He became Master of Downing 
College in 1888, and held that post till 1907, being Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University from 1897-9. He 
became Principal of University College, Southampton, in 
1913, and steered the College through the difficult War and 


post-War years, until he resigned in 1920 to devote his 
energies to the rapidly developing work of the Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire. From 1920 until his death in 
1929, Dr. Hill was a Vice-President of University College, 
Southampton, so that he was actively connected with the 
College for a continuous period of sixteen years. 

* $ * 


Mr. ARTHUR H. Hope, Headmaster of the Roan School, 
Greenwich, died suddenly in his fifty-fourth year, on 
October 2. As a pupil at Manchester Grammar School, 
he went as a scholar to Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
graduated with a First in Mods. and a second in Lit.Hum. 
After studying for a time at Berlin and Paris, he became a 
classical lecturer at Cardiff. He then held successive master- 
ships at Malvern, Bristol Grammar School, and Radiey 
College, and in 1909, in collaboration with Dr. Cyril Norwood, 
then Headmaster of Bristol Grammar School, published 
“ The Higher Education of Boys in England.” Later, for 
some six years he served as assistant under Mr. J. L. Paton 
at Manchester Grammar School. It was in January, 19106, 
that he became Headmaster of Roan School. He was a 
contributor to ‘‘ Problems of Bov Life,” and to Dr. 
Sanditurd’s ‘“‘ Comparative Education.” 


Boru Dr. Lyttelton, of Eton, and Dr. Montagu Butler, 
of Harrow, contended that the success of a public school 
is not dependent on its headmaster. The death last month 
of Dunn, of Bath College, and Philpotts, of Bedford School. 
is a reminder that this rule, if accepted, admits of excep 
tions. These two Headmasters did remarkable work for 
their respective schools, Bath on the side of scholarship 
and Bedford in the training of Empire-builders. Their 
personal records also corresponded in the attainment of 
the advanced age of more than ninety. ‘' Faith is the best 
physician,” Dunn wrote to one of his former pupils. * Be 
cheerful, eat little, sleep much, and throw medicine to the 
dogs.” The Times obituary says of Philpotts that he was 
probably the first Headmaster to send the parents a detailed 
physical report on each boy. 


Mr. W. T. Dunn, the first Headmaster of Bath College, 
who died at the age of 94 years, was educated at Boston 
Grammar School, and Trinity, and Peterhouse at 
Cambridge. He graduated with first class in the Chemical 
Tripos of 1864. Remaining in residence he filled the 
offices of assistant tutor, dean, and librarian until 1868, 
when he accepted a mastership under Percival at Clifton. 
In 1878 he became first Headmaster of Bath College, and 
by his remarkable gift of teaching, personal magnetism, and 
good organization, successfully carried on the College 
until it became, for its size, one of the best classical schools 
inthe country. Unfortunately he felt compelled, on financia! 
grounds, to relinquish his office in 1897. His memory will 
be revered by a long roll of former pupils and colleagues. 

e * s 

Mr. G. R. H. WEBSTER, son of Mr. Roland Harding 
Webster, of Oswestry School of Art, has been appointed 
a Principal in the Education Department of Kenva. 
Mr. Webster is an old boy of Oswestry, from where he gained 
a leaving exhibition and a United Services Fund University 
Scholarship, which took him to Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
He took the History Tripos in 1927 and the Geography 
Tripos in 1928. In September of that year he was appointed 
a resident master and, later, house tutor at Kelly College, 
Tavistock, his present position. 

* + * 


Mr. C. M. Cox, second master and for many years house 
master of St. John’s, Berkhamsted, has been appointed 
Headmaster in succession to Mr. H. L. O. Flecker, who is 

(Continued on page 824) 
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KNOWLEDGE 
Some Notable Books 


e 
The Life of Our Lord 


Compiled from the Gospels of the four Evan- 
gelists by REGINALD G. PONSONBY 

Miss E. M. TANNER, B.A. (Headmistress of Roedean): 
“ It is the best harmony of the Gospels that we have seen. 
We like very much the choice of passages, arrangement, 
and the various indexes. It is also very pleasant to have 
the book well printed on good paper. . . . We congratu- 
late you on publishing a book that was badly needed.” 


School Edition. Price 25. 6d. 
e 


A Short History 
of Our Religion 


By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. 
“ A book which every teacher ought to be compelled to 


buy and read.’’—EVRNING STANDARD 
‘ The book which every one wanted. . . . Every page 


is terse, to the point, full of apt and witty illustration.” 
THEOLOGY 


Seventh Edition. 5s. Also in 4 parts, 1s. 6d. each. 


ge 
Why We Read 


the Old Testament 
By CYRIL ALINGTON, D.D. 


HEADMASTER OF ETON 
“ Provides just what we were looking for. Those who 
follow this book will find a new interest in writings which 


have long been regarded as too obscure for school work.” 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
Fourth Edition. 


= rice 15. 6d. 
A Short Course in the Old 
Testament & Apocrypha 


By W. R. THOMAS 


“ This little book has great merits. . . . A series of useful 
maps is included, which will be found stimulating and 
suggestive by teachers.’’—-THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


With 8 maps. Price 35. 
ge 


Christianity 
in the Roman World 


By DUNCAN ARMYTAGE, M.A. 


“ Admirable. . . . The writer has been highly successful 
in his task. . . . Makes the story of carly Christianity 
read like a romance.’’——EXPOSITORY TIMES 


School Edition. Price 5s. 


< 
G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 2 
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A MODERN, LOGICALLY ARRANGED 
COURSE IN LITERARY APPRECIATION, 
LANGUAGE STUDY, & COMPOSITION 


COMMON-SENSE 


ENGLISH 


By F. F. POTTER, M.A., B.Sc. 


Director of Education for the County of 
Cheshire, Author of ‘‘ An Anthology of 
English Verse for Schools,” &c. 


HIS carefully arranged course is designed to 
give a thorough grounding in the essentials 
of the English language, and, at the same 
time, to encourage and develop a love of 

English literature. Extracts from prose and poetry 
provide practice in reading, anq the exercises based 
upon them are designed to arouse the pupil's 
critical and inventive abilities without in any way 
detracting from the interest of the passage. The 
exercises on language study provide abundant 
practice in grammar, correct use of words, punctua- 
tion, &c., while the topics for composition are 
interesting and varied. Each of the books contains 
sufficient material to cover approximately one 
year’s course of work. 


JUNIOR SERIES 


Price 


Book Pages (Limp Cloth) 
I 80 or .. Is. 
2 ae Sh 80 aed .. Is. 
3 “a ais 80 ie .. As. 
4 120 Is. 3d. 
SENIOR SERIES price 
Book Pages (Full Cloth) 
I 80 1s. 4d. 


2 ed ea 88 ie i Is. 5d. 
3 ne s5 96 i .. is. 6d. 
4 120 re .. Is. 9d. 


Each book size 74 in. by 53 in. 


“ The extracts for reading and study and the varied exercises 
which follow them are alike excellent, and, indeed. the series 
is admirable in every way. Pupils working through this 
course would certainly gain a sound knowledge of English and 
should be able to express themselves clearly in speech and 
writing. We commend the series very heartily to the notice 
of teachers.’’—Education Outlook. 


“The volumes contain much that would be useful to lower 
forms of secondary schools, where the numerous exercises 
of a thought-provoking nature should be of considerable 
service.” —A.M .4A. (reviewing Books 1 and 2, Senior Series). 


“Mr. Potter is to be congratulated on the completion of a real 
live work.’’— Scottish Educational Journal, 


Full particulars will be sent post free on request. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
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now Headmaster of Christ’s Hospital. Mr. Cox is an “ old 
boy ” of Berkhamsted, and an exhibitioner of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, graduating with second class history in 
1904. His appointment will be warmly welcomed by past 
and present boys and colleagues. 


Mr. W. T. Moncxton, K.C., has been appointed a 
Governor of Harrow School, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Lord Davidson. He is an old Harrovian, 
1904-10. From Harrow he went up to Balliol, and was 
President of the Oxford Union Society in 1913. 

ONLOOKER. 


t 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the October Competition is “ Trina,” 
proxime accessit; “ Miltonensis.” 


The winner of the September Competition was Mr. R. C. 
Knight, Oriel College, Oxford. 


The prize for the August Competition goes to the trans- 
lator who gained second place, Miss K. N. Chapman, 
9 Earl’s Court Square, London, S.W. 5. 


We classify the twenty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Trina, Miltonensis, J. E. M., Anciana, Dane, F. I. C. 
Pilar, Chardonne, Bramble, Julie, Als ob, Ard- 
conaig, Sirius, Cierra España, G. M. H. 


Class II.—Pices, L. E. C., Vagamundo, Janus, J. C. S., 
Emeritus. 


EXTRACT FROM “Las HIJAS DEL SoL,” BY JOSE OLIVER 
Bauza. (Nuñez y Compania, Barcelona.) . 


Todas las capitales históricas de la Rusia de los zares, debían 
estar asentadas sobre siete colinas. Moscú no tiene colinas ; 
a muchas leguas alrededor todo es Ilano, pero para no faltar a 
la tradición, asi se hacía constar en la historia-leyenda de su 
fundacion por el principe Dolgorouki. 

En Moscu, a pesar de que el rio que la divide permanece 
helado durante medio afio, la temperatura es relativamente 
benigna ; oscila entre cuatro grados centígrados bajo cero y 
diez y nueve sobre cero. El viajero, extranjero desde luego, que 
visitaba por primera vez esta ciudad, antes de 1914, de paso, 
pongo pur caso, para Vladivostok, le producía una sensacićn 
deprimente, mezcla de curiosidad, de extrañeza, de suciedad y 
de dolor. Se daba el caso inhumano en todo el Imperio, y más, 
mucho más, a medida que se atravesaba la Siberia, de que la 
clase trabajadora, el proletariado, conformado o no, resignado 
o no, al trato de bestia privilegiada, en la mayor parte de in- 
dustrias y labores, la jornada de trabajo era de diez y ocho 
horas; y si alguna vez intentaban pedir compensaciones o 
reivindicaciones, se les contestaba o con la punta del latigo 
o con la punta de la bota ! 


TRANSLATED BY “' TRINA ”’ 
DAUGHTERS OF THE SUN 


All the historic capitals of the Russia of the Czars are supposed 
to be situated on seven hills. Moscow has no hills; for leagues 
around all is flat, yet, in order not to belie the tradition, it was 
so described in the legendary history of its foundation by 
Prince Dolgorouki. 

In Moscow, in spite of the river which flows through it being 
frozen for six months of the year, the temperature is relatively 
mild; it fluctuates between four degrees centigrade below zero 
and nineteen above. The traveller, from abroad, visiting this 
city for the first time prior to 1914, on his way, let us say, to 
Vladivostok, experienced a feeling of depression, compounded 
of curiosity, strangeness, dirt, and suffering. It was a barbarous 
fact throughout the Empire, and infinitely more so as one crossed 
Siberia, that for the working-class—the proletariat, whether 
consenting or not, resigned or not to the treatment of a privileged 
animal, the working day for most labourers and town workers 
consisted of eighteen hours; and if at any time they tried to 
ask for compensation or claim their rights, they were answered 
with the toe of the boot or the lash of the whip ! 


Of course we were disappointed when we saw what a 
miserable response our readers vouchsafed to this attempt 
to interest them in one of the most promising languages in 
the world—most promising because, while Europe is for 
the moment played out, South America offers a fabulous 
treasure of untold, and almost untouched wealth. We 


remember our astonishment when visiting a War Office 
department in 1918 to discover a room placarded ‘‘ Un- 
common Languages,” and find Spanish included therein. 
Yet, with the exception of Brazil, the whole of South and 
Central America speaks Spanish, and two large countries 
besides, not to mention scattered islands. Nowadays you 
cannot even be a proper cinema fan without a knowledge 
of Spanish; the “ talkies ” are almost bi-lingual. 

We welcome several new competitors, a few of whom 
will see by their classification that their work was good. 
But we did not think any one quite perfect: even the prize- 
winner might have spent a little more time on the English 
with advantage ; for example, a little thought would have 
changed town worker to artisan, and the rendering of 
desde luego was skimped. The traveller, from abroad, of 
course, or that ts to say the foreigner would have come nearer 
the meaning. “J. E. M.” says a stranger until then, 
“ Chardonne,” plunged into unfamiliar surroundings, 
“ Julie,” a stranger till then, ‘‘ Bramble,” hence a foreigner, 
which is a little more than was meant. But “ Als ob,” 
who really ought to have a prize for ingenuity, says,so soon 
to be an enemy alien ; this competitor also translates de paso 
as on foot! Ay de mi! all the way to Vladivostok! 
“L. E. C.” and “ Emeritus ” keep “ Als ob ” company in 
this terrible journey. We must add that “ Dane ” correctly 
gave The traveller, a foreigner, of course. His very good 
translation was marred by one slip—mezcla de—mingled 
with, instead of a mixture of; afd his almost perfect 
English prose was marred by the point of the boot instead of 
the toe. 

There was a variety of opinion as to whether Moscow was 
built by Prince Dolgorouki or whether its history was written 
by him. An ordinary English encyclopaedia would have 
helped readers in this problem. We have just peeped into 
the Britannica to make sure that we are correct in this 
statement, and we find to our surprise this sentence : ‘‘ The 
popular idea is that Moscow is built on seven hills, and in 
fact the city covers several eminences, the altitudes of its 
different parts varying from 500 to 850 feet above sea level.” 
Well, well! Don José Bauza no doubt comes from Northern 
Spain, and 350 ft. would be as nothing compared with his 
own mountains. 

Class II will learn where they lost marks by comparing 
their work with “ Trina’s.” But let them not be dis- 
couraged ; there is no language easier to learn than Spanish. 
May we add that, in this competition we do not like to see 
such errors as eight to ten, ten or eight for diez y ocho? We 
refrain from naming the two guilty competitors. 

We thank “ Katty Ann” for her charming letter, and 
“ Hippeus ” for an interesting comment on “ Inquiétude.” 
We agree that there are better things in “ Toi et Moi,” 
but we must also consider what is suitable. “ Hippeus ” 
thinks L’ombre inquiète où je respire to be “ 50%, cliché and 
50%, cheville’? We do like people to have opinions, all the 
more when we do not agree with them! As in this instance. 
We thought this phrase curiously indicative of great insight. 
The speaker is anxious because the lady he addresses seems 
too sufficient to herself to have any need of him; and when 
are we most conscious of our breathing ? Of course, when 
we are anxious. 

We are sorry “ Miltonensis ” missed the Italian com- 
petition through its coming in the holidays. We have made 
a note of this for next time. 

(Continued on page 826) 
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THE 


INSTRUCTIONAL RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 


THE RELIGIONS OF 
MANKIND 


By 
S. M. E. TROOD, M.A. 


A survey of world religions written from 
a Christian standpoint 


“ Packed with information. A programme of 
study, a Bibliography, and a number of 
illustrations and maps complete a most 
useful volume.’’—The Journal of Education. 
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Limp cloth, 2/6 Boards, 3/6 net 


A MODERN HANDBOOK OF THE 


OLD TESTAMENT By R. B. HENDERSON’ 
M.A., Headmaster of Alleyn’s School. “We 
believe that where its guidance is accepted Old 
Testament teaching will make a real advance.” — 


A Model for Educational Purposes The Times Educational Supplement 3/6 
Scientifically Sound— Controllable in Flight— A SCHOOL LITURGY Prayers, Psalms, 
Simple Assembly fs and Hymns for use in Schools. Selected and 


arranged by R. B. HENDERSON, M.A. Third im- 
pression 2/6 


CHRISTOPHERS, 22 Berners Street, W.1 


With a Synopsis of Class Lecture 


To obtain this Model send one carton (or lid of a pot) in which 
a 6-oz. 1/6 size GRIP-FIX has been packed, addressed to— 


(J.E. Air Dept.) V.K. ROTARY Co. Ltd., Grove Pk. 


E. 12 


| 
~ University of Strasbourg, 


FRANCE 


(FOUNDED 1910) 


The Triangle 


WINTER TERM, 1930-31 


F Secretarial November 3 to February 28 
; : à Offices SUMMER TERM begins March 2nd 


Course for Foreign Students: 
59, 60, and 61 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, “ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


Weil 
Picar Bond Steet Zabe lation) Special Lectures on French Language 
and Literature for Foreign Students. 
Complete Course of Phonetics. 
Practice in Reading and Speaking, 
Translation, Dictation, Composition. 
Certificates and Diplomas at the end 


of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


INTERESTING CAREERS FOR GIRLS 
LEAVING SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


Training in all Secretarial Subjects, including 
Speed-writing instead of Shorthand when 
preferred: Literary Work and Journalism, 
on thoroughly practical lines: Foreign Lan- 
guages and Shorthand. Seven Months’ 
Course. Individual Tuition. Moderate Fees. 


Wide and varied connection for introduction 
to Private, Official, and Business Posts. 


Personal Interview at any time. 


Prospectus on application 


by Letter or Telephone. (MAYFAIR 0732) BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 


UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Georges Fourest. 
(‘‘ La Négresse Blonde.’’) 


“ Sardines à l'huile fine sans têtes et sans arêtes.” 


Dans leur cercueil de fer-blanc 
plein d'huile au puant relent 
marinent décapités 

ces petits corps argentés 
Pareils aux guillotinés 

là-bas au champ des navets ! 
Elles ont vu les mers, les 
côtes grises de Thulé, 

sous les brumes argentées 

la mer du Nord enchantée . . . 
Maintenant dans le fer-blanc 
et l'huile au puant relent 

de toxiques restaurants 

les servent 4 leurs clients ! 
Mais, loin, derrière la nue 
leur pauvre amette ingénue 
dit sa muette chanson 

au Paradis des poissons, 

une mer fraiche et lunaire, 
pale comme un poitrinaire, 
la mer de Sérénité 

aux longs reflets argentés, 
ou, durant l'éternité, 

sans plus craindre jamais les 
cormorans ni les filets, 

aprés leur mort nageront 
tous les bons petits poissons ! 


Sans voix, sans mains, sans genoux, 
Sardines priez pour nous ! 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 806, must reach 
the office by the first post on December 1, 1930, addressed 
“PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


Perhaps because candidates have not yet got into their 
stride, there are usually fewer competitors in October than 
in either March or June, when, one would suppose, there is 
less time for work without school duties. But on this 
occasion the candidates, if few, showed themselves fit, and 
submitted some very satisfactory studies. 

With the exception of one school where all the essayists 
wrote on “ Fairy Tales,” the subjects chosen were pleasingly 
varied. Nature in its various aspects, and holiday scenes, 
memories, and impressions, predominated. There was, 
regrettably, only one literary theme—"‘ Greek Drama,” and 
one on an abstract subject—" Uniformity.” But carefully 
planned and consistently elaborated as was the former, one 
felt that the subject was bevond the candidate's first-hand 
knowledge, so that it read like a lesson learned and conned 
by rote; while the latter, clearly outlined at first, became 
somewhat vague as it proceeded. In “ Wild Flowers of 
Great Britain ”?” there were thoughtfulness and grace of 
expression, but the scope of treatment was far too narrow 
for the title. In the essays on “ Fairy Tales ” a quotation 
from Barrie was inserted by several of the writers, which 

(Continued on page 828 


BOOKS 
for 
REWARDS 
and 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


The Educational Supply invite all those 
interested in Reward Books and Library 
Books to visit Esavian House to inspect 
the large stock suitable for these pur- 


poses. 


The stock, which is exceptionally varied 
and comprehensive, consists of new and 
standard books in various styles of 
binding at prices to suit all requirements. 
The Book Room is quiet and comfortably 
furnished, and Expert Assistants who 
are in attendance will gladly render any 
help that may be required. 


Three Catalogues are issued, and these 
will be sent to Principals on appli- 
cation. 


(a) Catalogue of Books bound in Leather and 
Fancy Bindings. 

(b) Catalogue of New Standard Books bound 
in Publishers’ Bindings. 

(c) Catalogue of New Books in various bind- 
ings offered at very low clearance prices. 


THE 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


Association, Limited 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.C. I 
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THE 


SIMPLIFIED 
WAY 


The Lonpon Matriculation Examination 


is now the key to all professions and examinations. 
Very few good posts are available to young men and 
women unless they have matriculated or passed an 
equivalent examination. You can be almost sure of 


passing if you study the Simplified way. 


From the very beginning of your studies you are 
trained to get a thorough grip of your subjects, and 
then the examination comes just as natural as your 


ABC. 


Prospective ‘Teachers, Business Men and Women, 
Barristers, Clergymen, &c., should apply to-day for a 


copy of “ The Simplified Method,” the most compre- Pa 
hensive guide to the Professions ever published and vo 
Va 
issued free. PA 
re % 
Pa at 
SEND TO-DAY FOR 7 ot 
“THE SIMPLIFIED METHOD.” fy ES 
THERE IS NO OBLIGATION SF A 
AND IT IS POST FREE. LE of 0° 
Aa * we S . 
7 vr < ub 
FG ME F 
7 SOW 5 
7 A e a 
Loses 
THE SCHOOL OF THE Lf SOO ey 
SIMPLIFIED STUDY LTD. Kes yoo, “a 
(Established over a quarter of a century) P 4° ¢ mo = a E Pee 
126 GOSCHEN BUILDINGS, ye “y r rr eet 
12 & 13 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.2 / ese ow” gt ar ae ee 
L Fà $ K . N Se? 
PA So a yoo a? St? 
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pointed to the theme as having been “ got up” by the 
form. This deprived even the most successful of the series 
of that note of originality that characterizes the best work. 
Nevertheless, the outstanding essay of that series was 
awarded the first prize in the competition for seniors. The 
second prize went to the writer on “ An ideal place for a 
holiday,” where, with great skill and felicity of expression, 
she blended description of scenery with human charac- 
teristics and historical associations. 

A pleasing feature in the essays by the Junior candidates 
was directness and simplicity of diction. The essay on 
“ Street Vendors ” though restricted to those of Durban, 
would have taken a high place in the Senior section. It 
received the First prize, and the Second was gained by the 
writer on ‘‘ Some rambles through the Woods.” 

One must call attention to a special condition of these 
competitions ; not more than three essays can be accepted 
from any one school. This obviously necessary rule was 
overlooked in one case. Hence in the case referred to the 
names of only three candidates appear in the subjoined list. 


Seniors.—(In order of merit.)—First Prize: May Walsh: 
Sunderland; Second Prize: Margaret Mary Andrews, 
Exeter; Norah Needham, Sunderland; *Lily Wallace, 


Sunderland ; *Marjorie Joyce Biddell, Parkstone, Dorset ; 
Bertha Greensmith, London; Zenobia Forster-Brown, 
London. 


Juniors (in order of merit).—First Prize: Jane Green, 
Leeds; Second Prize: Eileen Walsh, Leeds; Norah 
Cardis, Leeds; *Rosemary E. A. Taylor, Marlborough ; 
*Margaret Woods, Leeds. 


Essays for the next competition (not more than three 
from any one school) must be sent in by March 11, 1931. 


On the outside cover of the essays should be written : 

1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 

2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This 1s essential.) 
3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4 


. A declaration signed by the head of the school : 
(a) Confirming the candidate’s age. 


(b) That the essay is the bona fide work of the 
candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


* Denotes practical equality in the respective sections. 


Sır Isaac Pitman & Sons, LTD., specialize on commercial 
and technical subjects, and their Autumn List naturally 
reflects this bias. Teachers of physics will be interested, how- 
ever, in the announcement of a second edition of ‘‘ Photo- 
electric Cells,” by Dr. Norman R. Campbell and Miss Dorothy 
Ritchie, and Vol. I of ‘‘ An Introduction to Applied Optics,” by 
Dr. L. C. Martin. A second series by Mr. W. B. Little, on Science 
in Everyday Life, includes volumes on science in the country, 
the home, and the city, and science and health. 


* * * 


A course of ten lectures is being given this term at MORLEY 
CoLLEGE, Westminster „Bridge Road, S.E. 1, on ‘ England 
To-day and To-morrow,” by various distinguished people. Six 
lectures remain to be given on Tuesdays, at 8 p.m., on The 
Industrial World (Sir Walter Layton), “Life in the Country- 
side” (Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott), “ Government and Party ” 
(Mr. Ramsay Muir), “The Empire” (Major Walter Elliott,M. P.), 
“ Great Britain and the World” (Mrs. Corbett Ashby), and 
“Life in the Town” (Mr. G. D. H. Cole). The fee for the 
. course is 2s. 6d., or 6d. a lecture. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


Just Published 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
AND HANDWORK 


INDIVIDUAL, EXPERIMENTAL, AND 
INVESTIGATIONAL 


By GEORGE F. JOHNSON, M.A. 
For Junior Forms of Secondary Schools. 
In Four Books. | Price 1s. each. 


SOUND WAVES 
AND THEIR USES 


SIX LECTURES DELIVERED UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
CHRISTMAS, 1928 


By ALEXANDER WOOD, M.A., D.Sc. (Glas.) 


Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College: Lecturer in Experimental 
Physics, Cambridge University. 


With 141 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


EXAMPLES IN 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By W. M. DEANS, M.A., B.Sc. 
Price 1s. 


TEST PAPERS IN 
ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 


Arranged by 
JOHN DOUGALL, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
Price is. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
FOR LOWER FORMS. 


By G. W. MANFIELD, B.Sc. trond: -s 
Becontree Upper Boys’ School, lif 


Price 3s. 


WORKS BY F. W. WESTAWAY, 
Formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools. 
GEOMETRY FOR PREPARATORY 
_ SCHOOLS 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


LOWER AND MIDDLE FORM GEOMETRY 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE TEACHING 
What it Was—What it Is—What it Might Be 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Get the book and read it ; it is the best thing bay et! Itis packed with 
practical advice which will always be of value." —T he J ournal of Education. 


| BLACKIE AND SON, LTD, 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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| NELSON BOOKS 


for the 


School Play Season 


@ A LIST OF PLAYS 


For Players in Town and Country. Compiled by the Junior 
Plays Committee of the Village Drama Society. For 
Teachers only. 2s. Post free, 2s. 3d. 

This book gives full particulars of 373 plays—a short 
résumé of the plot, information about royalties, agents, 
and publishers of the texts—as well as hints on production. 


RESTORATION DRAMATISTS 


Edited by F. J. TICKNER, B.A. 1s. $d. 

Selections from Farquhar's The Beaux’ Stratagem, Dryden's 
Aurangzebe, Otway's Venice Preserved, Vanbrugh’s A 
Journey to London, Congreve's The Way of the World, 
and Etheredge’s Sir Fopling Flutter. 


ETHAN PLAYS 


THREE ELIZAB 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle; Every Man in his 


umour ; A New Way to Pay Old Debts. Abridged and 
ae er ANDREWS, M.A., and A. R. W. SMITH, 


NINE MODERN PLAYS 
are Plays selected and edited by JOHN HAMPDEN. 


1s. 

Riders to the Sea (J. M. Synge); -The Bishop's Candle- 
sticks (Norman McKinnel); The Price of Coal (Harold 
Brighouse); The Little Man (John Galsworthy); &c. 


TEN MODERN PLAYS 7 

One-Act Plays by SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, ST. JOHN 
HANKIN, JOHN DRINKWATER, LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN, &c. Selected by JOHN HAMPDEN. 1s. 9d. 


EIGHT MODERN PLAYS 

One-Act Plays selected for their appeal to Junior Forms by 
JOHN HAMPDEN. 1s. $d. 

The Princess and the Woodcutter (A. A. Milne); Robin 
Hood (Alfred Noyes); Michael (Miles Malleson); &c. 


PATTERN PLAYS 

By E. C. OAKDEN and MARY STURT. 1s. 6d. 

In addition to six easy Plays this book contains much 
valuable information on Play-making. 


PLAYS FROM LITERATURE 
By | ae SMITH, B.A. Junior Book, 1s. 6d. Senior 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE 
And Other Plays from Epic Poetry. By C. W. BAILEY, 
M.A. Illustrated. 1s. $d. 


€ THE NELSON PLAYBOOKS 


ae by JOHN HAMPDEN. Linen covers. Each 


net. l 
She Stoops to Conquer ; The Knight of the Burning Pestle ; 
Miss in her Teens ; The Rivals ; The School for Scandal ; 
The Critic ; As You Like It; Mrs. Adis.and The Mock- 


beggar ; Macbeth; Antigone; Gc. | 


Specimen Copies of these Books (A List of Plays 
excepted) will be sent with a view to adoption 
for a class of at least twenty. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltp. 


PARKSIDE WORKS 


EDINBURGH 
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These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. £8 10 0 | Half Column [$ page] £2 10 0 
One Column [} page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 6 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
Anextra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers ave reminded that ‘* Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
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taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
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front page. ; 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGatge Broapwary, E.C. 4. 


The Certification of Teachers 


As announced in Circular 1408, dated August 20, 1930, 
the President of the Board of Education has appointed 
a Central Advisory Committee for the Certification of 
Teachers. The Committee consists of representatives 
of the bodies and interests chiefly concerned in the 
training and recognition of teachers, and will meet under 
the chairmanship of Mr. R. J. G. Mayor, C.B., formerly 
of the Board of Education. The bodies and interests 
represented include the universities, the local education 
authorities, the governing bodies of non-university 
training colleges, the teaching staffs of training colleges, 
and, lastly, the teaching profession as a whole, acting 
through the Teachers’ Registration Council. The 
appointment of this Committee suggests a few reflec- 
tions upon the main problem with which presumably 
it will be faced in the first instance, and upon the way 
in which that problem arises. 

For more than eight decades past the term “ certifi- 
cated teacher ” has borne a technical and a very definite 
significance in the English system of education, and, as 
has been truly remarked by a historian of the subject, 
“ the kingdom-wide validity of the teacher’s certificate 
has contributed towards an excellent professional spirit 
among the teachers ” in elementary schools. At first 
the certificate was awarded only to teachers who had 
been trained and who passed the prescribed examina- 
tions. But very soon certification by examination only 
was instituted, and the “ acting teacher’s ” certificate 
examination survived from its inception in 1848 until 
quite recently. Thus the certificate was awarded on the 
result of an external examination, conducted by the 
Education Department’s inspectors, and the examina- 
tion might be taken by untrained as well as by trained 
teachers. 

The latter part of the nineteenth century was marked 
by the supremacy of the external examiner in our 
educational system. The University of London was 
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external-examiner-in-chief to all the local university 
colleges, the Education Department’s inspectors ex- 
amined the training colleges and the elementary schools, 
and the University Local Examination authorities 
examined the secondary schools. The principle of the 
purely external examination has disappeared in the 
universities, and, with the abolition of payment by 
results, in the elementary schools. The effect of recent 
changes is to cause its practical disappearance in the 
training colleges, so that, broadly speaking, it remains 
oily in the secondary schools and on the external side 
of the University of London. The principle of the in- 
ternal examination, in which the teacher plays his part 
in the preparation of the questions and in the marking 
of the answers, is now almost universal, except in the 
secondary schools. We are here referring, of course, to 
examinations as a part of education, and not as a means 
of selection. 

The Board of Education had experimented cauti- 
ously with the principle of the internal examination 
in the training colleges. But the Board’s examination 
for the teacher’s certificate, after functioning, as we have 
said, for more than eighty vears, has been abolished, and 
with its abolition the external examination disappears 
from the training colleges. These colleges are now 
grouped regionally round the universities, excepting the 
ancient and non-local universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the examination for the teacher's certificate 
will in future be the joint concern of the universities and 
the staffs of the training colleges. 

Now when a system has lasted for more than eighty 
years, and is then suddenly abolished, unforeseen diffi- 
culties are likely to arise, and in fact they have arisen. 
Under the old system the “ Board’s Certificate ’’—unless 
it were obtained in one of the alternative ways which 
have grown up since the university training departments 
began their work in 1890—was of pretty thoroughly 
uniform standard, at whatever college it was obtained. 
Under the new system there is a danger lest there should 
_ presently be evolved a dozen different standards for the 


certificate as a whole, and for the marks of distinction 
and credit in individual subjects which for many years 
past have been awarded. In fact there is a danger lest 
the old uniformity, maintained in a way which is not 
the way of the progressive spirit in modern education, 
should be replaced by a diversity which would be rather 
bewildering to local education authorities, and to others 
interested in the qualifications of teachers. 

There is another danger, of a temporary character, 
which will inevitably be encountered in all the training- 
college groups, and which ought to be unitedly faced at 
this point. It has been said that a good teacher is not 
necessarily a good examiner. We should prefer to say 
that a good teacher, if suddenly charged with the duty 
of taking a responsible part in the conduct of an important 
public examination, may make mistakes at first, through 
sheer lack of experience in the art of examining, but we 
should add that, given the necessary experience, a 
person who is fit to teach is also fit to examine. Now the 
staffs of the training colleges, taken as a whole, have not 
yet acquired that experience, and meantime, therefore, 
for the sake of the reputation of the certificate, a careful 
general survey, and definite suggestions from a central 
body, are much to be desired. There is another important 
point. Under the old system, the lecturer in the college 
rather naturally felt himself pitted against the external 
examiner, out of whom it was his business to knock as 
many “ firsts’ or “ distinctions ” as possible. He now 
finds himself in the very different position of having to 
help the external examiner to come to entirely just con- 
clusions. He is no longer fighting an unseen foe ; he is 
collaborating with a friend. And at any rate for the 
next few years of transition, this new position in all the 
training colleges needs to be frankly recognized and 
sympathetically dealt with. 

We think that any one who knows the history of the 
certification of teachers in this country will readily admit 
the wisdom of the step which has been taken by the 
President of the Board, and we trust that the efforts 
of the new Committee will be crowned with success. 


Occasional Notes 


HE Prime Minister, who stole a little time from 

a busy day in order to be present at the prize- 
giving of the North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
took the opportunity of warning his 
hearers against the tendency of the 
age towards mass production and 
enjoyment. He said that he had a doubt about the 
‘way people were finding their recreations to-day. So 
many of them could not be alone, but must be stimu- 
lated by crowds, of which they were a part. This mass- 
production enjoyment was false and wrong, and he 
begged his audience to remember that one of the great 
tests that we had to put upon an educated mind was, 
“Can you spend a couple of hours at your own fire- 
side with yourself, and at the end of it rise happy in 
the companionship you have been to yourself? ” He 
added that the person who goes through life taking 
good advice from others is not much good, and that the 
purpose of education is to enable the individual to give 
advice to himself. We know that Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald is devoted to Hazlitt, and at the back of his 
mind there was probably lingering the famous phrase, 
“never less alone than when alone.” He was cer- 


The Premier’s 
Warning 


tainly right in laying his finger on one of the weaknesses 
of modern life. On the other hand, it might be pointed 
out that school rambling clubs, for example, are doing 
something to counteract this tendency, for those who 
have formed the habit of country walking are very un- 
likely to find satisfaction in the mass amusements 
criticized by the Prime Minister. 


Veo CECIL, who gave an address at 
Birmingham on the occasion of the celebration 
of the jubilee of the opening of Mason College, spoke 
Tova of the great importance of the uni- 
Materialism Versity as an antidote to materialistic 
tendencies. ‘‘ We are sometimes told,” 

he said, “ that this is a materialistic age. If that means 
that we are more materialistic than our ancestors, the 
assertion may be open to question. So far as my reading 
goes, I should be disposed to say that materialism is 
a vice of all ages, though it has taken different forms. 
With us the immense scientific and mechanical in- 
ventions tend to become ends in themselves. Motoring, 
for instance, is not merely a means of getting from one 
place to another. It has become a sport, an object of 
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popular veneration, so that its votaries are not held 
amenable to the ordinary rules of law and morality. 
So it is with industry and many other things. Men 
aim at success in them for its own sake, forgetting that 
it is all valueless unless it leads further and higher. 
As an antidote to these tendencies the university may 
be of essential importance.” A wider public than the 
universities themselves. will welcome this pronounce- 
ment. Some critics used to say that the universities, 
with their questioning attitude to established beliefs, 
were apt to foster materialism. It is refreshing to be 
reminded of what we believe to be the truer view, 
namely that the universities, by their fostering of the 
humanities, can do a great deal to counteract the 
materialistic tendencies of modern civilization. 


G was time that some one spoke strongly about the 
burdens of professional men, and thus the speech 
of the Lord Chancellor on the subject has attracted 
wide attention. He was signifying to 
Bc ed the Lord Mayor elect the Royal 
"approval of his election, and this led 
him to refer to the great national difficulty of unem- 
ployment. The professional as well as the working 
classes were, he said, feeling the effect of this—the 
struggling young barrister and solicitor; the general 
practitioner in medicine ; that most trusted of all public 
servants, the minister of religion, trying to live on a 
small stipend. “ These men suffer in silence. It is diffi- 
cult always to be exhorting them to be patient... 
the time has come when discussion must give place to 
action.” But Lord Sankey is not reported as having 
suggested any remedy. The professional classes whom 
he mentioned, and to these we might add the teaching 
profession, the members of which find it equally diff- 
cult to live on their present salaries, will be grateful 
for this recognition of their difficulties. But if the 
Lord Chancellor will think again and come forward 
with some practical suggestions for amelioration he 
may help in the creation of a public opinion more 
sympathetic towards measures for the removal of those 
disabilities under which the professional classes are at 
present labouring. 


WE wonder whether any really effective action will 

be taken on the question of excessive homework. 
Parents continue to write to the papers on the subject, 
and many schoolmasters are agreed 
about the evils of the system, but it 
continues nevertheless. It may be that 
the reduction of hours in French secondary schools, to 
which we refer below, will help forward an agitation 
in this country, but much will have to be done 
to overcome the inertia of established tradition. We 
understand that the I.A.A.M. 1s still pressing for the 
setting up of a Royal Commission on Examinations, and 
if this were done the Association would undoubtedly 
bring forward evidence on homework which has already 
been collected. Here and there, to our own knowledge, 
masters who have been impressed by the evidence 
brought forward have endeavoured to ease the burden 
in special cases, but in the vast majority of secondary 
schools the out-of-school work is excessive. It is alto- 
gether wrong that after spending five or six hours in 
school a boy should be occupied for another three or 
four hours with homework, and yet this is frequently 
the lot of boys in the upper forms of secondary schools. 


Homework. 


We hope that further efforts will be made to remedy 
this state of affairs, which is sufficiently serious to give 
grave concern to all educationists. 


HE news that the French Minister of Education 
has issued a circular prescribing a considerable 
reduction in the hours of instruction in all secondary 
schools will be received with interest 


ser tase by all who have been considering the 
subject of over-pressure in our own 
schools. It appears that the amount of the reduction 


varies from four and a half hours a week in the junior 
forms to one and a half hours in the senior classes, and 
that it follows on the recommendation of a committee 
on overwork, which sat some time ago, and which 
included doctors as well as teachers. The Times 
Educational Supplement, whose Paris correspondent 
gives this information, adds that parents had pro- 
tested against long school hours and excessive home- 
work, regarded as necessary because it was desired to 
include a little of everything in the curriculum. Up 
to now the agitation against over-pressure in this 
country has not borne very much fruit, but reformers 
over here will find encouragement in the action of the 
French authorities, and will perhaps make more earnest 
efforts to enlist the co-operation of the medical pro- 
fession in this important matter. This might pave the 
way for the appointment of a departmental com- 
mittee to investigate the whole subject, a step which 
would, we feel sure, be taken with the approval of all 
who have thought seriously on the subject. 


N The Universities Review for October will be found a 
report on Entrance Tests and Initial Degrees, which 
was adopted by the Association of University Teachers 
last June. The report states that a 
large and rapidly increasing proportion, 
varying in most cases from fifty to 
ninety per cent of the whole group of entrants at a 
particular university, now spends two years at school 
after Matriculation and passes the Higher School 
Examination three months before coming to the univer- 
sity. The consequences of this are examined in detail, 
and the conclusion is reached that the time has come 
when the present close and direct connexion between 
the School Certificate and the qualification for Matricula- 
tion should be abolished. Candidates should not be 
matriculated into the universities until they are about 18, 
when there should be a test in four subjects. This 
could be provided by a modification of the Higher School 
Examination in the direction of the reduction of high 
specialization, and one obligatory element would be a 
test in the use of English. It is interesting to observe 
how closely these proposals agree with those made by 
the associations of teachers in secondary schools, for 
among the latter the desirability of separating School 
Certificate from Matriculation has been a matter 
of discussion for some time past. The ‘report, which 
deals also with pass and honours degrees, is worthy of 
attention from all who are concerned with examinations, 
and we hope it will be widely read. 


Entrance Tests 
to Universities. 


BY the time these lines appear the publication of the 

King’s Speech will have revealed the intentions of 
the Government regarding another Education Bill. At 
the moment of writing, prospects appear to be fairly good. 
Although, before the Parliamentary vacation, a party 
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meeting of supporters of the Government had pressed for 
the elimination of a means test in the 
application of maintenance allowances, 
the Labour Party Conference at 
Llandudno decisively rejected a resolution in a similar 
sense. This may have been due in large measure to the 
speech of Mr. Morgan Jones, who intimated that there 
was only a certain amount of money available and that 
to force through a resolution pressing for further 
expenditure would imperil the passage of the Bill. This 
Journal has taken a similar line, which seems to be the 
only sound one in present circumstances. A simple 
Bul raising the leaving age to 15 and allotting main- 
tenance allowances in cases of necessity should now be 
assured of a majority in the House of Commons. Of 
course it is within the power of the Lords to delay the 
measure, and it remains to be seen how far the line taken 
by the Opposition will encourage them to adopt this 
course. We very much doubt whether in any event 
the rejection of the Bill would be wise, and we trust that 
a measure on the lines we have indicated will reach the 
statute book at an early date. 


The 
Autumn Session. 


At the Eastbourne meeting of the Association of 

Education Committees it was decided to ask the 
Board of Education to set aside a day to be observed 
in the schools as Peace Day. Since 
then, we understand, the question of 
the selection of a day for this purpose 
has been under the consideration of a sub-committee, 
and it is stated in Education that Empire Day is recom- 
mended. Two reasons appear to have influenced this 
decision. One is that there is a danger of creating too 
many “ days ” in schools, especially days prescribed by 
outside authorities, and the other is that since the War 
and the institution of the League of Nations, Empire 
Day has taken on a new significance. We think that the 
recommendation will meet with a wide measure of 
acceptance. There might have been some opposition to 
the establishment of a separate day, but, as our con- 
temporary remarks, we no longer consider Empire Day 
as a matter of flags and drums, but rather as a recog- 
nition of the British Commonwealth of Nations as 
possibly the greatest factor for world peace. Those 
who think that this aspect of the matter has not received 
sufficient prominence will welcome the opportunity thus 
afforded, and those advocates of Empire Day celebra- 
tions who have always maintained that this occasion 
for the display of patriotism was in reality a peace 


Peace Day. 


demonstration will be no less willing to find the two 


ideas more closely associated. 


HE Vice-Chancellors of both Oxford and Cambridge, 

in their orations inaugural of the new academic 
year, were able to record generous benefactions, especi- 
The Older ally Sir William Morris’s, Mr. Mon- 
Universities, tague Burton’s, and Mr. Walter 
Gordon’s at Oxford, and Sir Perceval 

Laurence’s at Cambridge. Dr. Homes Dudden, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, gave generous testimony 
of the character of the present-day undergraduate. 
“With astonishingly few exceptions,” he said, “ con- 
sidering the number of those in residence, our students 
are gentlemen of good character, good intelligence, 
and good manners.” Mr. Ramsay, the Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge, alluded to the great loss the University 
had sustained in the death of the Chancellor, Lord 
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Balfour ; but “ happy unanimity ” had been shown in 
the election of Mr. Stanley Baldwin as his successor. 


T celebration of the jubilee of Birmingham Uni- 

versity, or rather of Mason College, the mother 
College, is a reminder that to farseeing men, such as 
Josiah Mason, a self-taught man who 
was not even apprenticed to a trace, 
the promotion of science was the most 
urgent need fifty years ago. That tradition has been 
worthily maintained, and the University is rightly 
proud of the great men of science whose researches have 
been carried on within its walls, of men like Sir Oliver 
Lodge, who builded better than they knew. We are 
reminded also of the brilliant services to education of 
Joseph Chamberlain, the first Chancellor of the Un- 
versity and the creator of this, our first civic University. 
Through his work and advocacy, Birmingham has a 
honoured place in the history of education. The edu- 
cation of our children was for him a matter not for 
tea-tabular discussion, but of passionate interest. Free 
education adopted in 1891 was largely the outcome oi 
his persistent effort. 


Birmingham 
University. 


M® EDWARD S. HARKNESS, of New York, by 
his princely benefaction to this country, amount- 
ing, it is understood, to more than two millions, has 
done a service beyond price. For im 
bh a the preamble of the Trust Deed he has 
i recognized the burden which this 
country has borne ‘“‘ honourably and without com- 
plaint ” during and since the War. His wish is to 
“assist not only in tiding over the present time oí 
difficulty, but in promoting her future well-being.” 
With this object he has set up a Board of Trustees, 
with a charter as wide as the winds, to spend his bene- 
faction on any approved object covered by the legal 
word “‘ charitable,” a term of wide interpretation, as 
Mr. Baldwin said in announcing the gift. The trustees, 
in addition to Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who is chairman, 
are Lord Macmillan, Sir James Irvine of St. Andrew's 
University, Sir Josiah Stamp, and Mr. John Buchan, 
with Mr. Thomas Jones as secretary. 


HAT education, one of the oldest forms of charity 
in this country, will in some form benefit from 
the Pilgrim Trust we cannot doubt. In medieval times 
the successful merchant endowed 2 
grammar school in his native town 
in order that children of future gener- 
ations might have the advantages of education. Those 
schools still continue their useful work, but except in 
a few cases, where the endowments are of exceptiona 
value, the responsibility for their maintenance has 
been taken over by the central and local education 
authorities. It follows that, if the trustees wish to 
promote education, their efforts should be directed 
towards filling lacunae in our educational system, and 
in ensuring personal benefits for those otherwise unable 
to obtain the education and training for which they 
are qualified. In the former category, we would suggest 
that the chief need at the present time is for the endow- 
ment of educational research, comprehending in that 
term propaganda and record, as well as the investigation 
of teaching methods and the study of the educational 
history. 


Education as 
a Charity. 
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R. WATSON BAIN’S letter on co-education, 

published in the correspondence columns of 
our May issue, endorses our plea 
that this question should be studied 
in all its bearings. Practically all the Quaker schools, 
he points out, are co-educational, but the distribution 
of co-educational schools among local education authori- 
ties is curiously ‘ patchy,” a testimony possibly to 
local freedom as opposed to central control. But why 
should Middlesex take a different view on this question 
from Surrey? If we may judge from a debate at the 
University of London Union, the younger generation 
favour co-education, the motion that co-education 
is mis-education being rejected by a three to one 
majority. Some disrespectful references were made 
during the course of the debate to the “ fossilized 
virgins ” who have charge of girls’ colleges and schools. 
But is not the enforced celibacy of our public school 
masters as great an evil? The denunciation of co- 
education by the Pope, recorded in our last issue, is an 
indication of the difficulties which would arise if the 
attempt were made to standardize co-education in our 
secondary schools. 


Co-education. 


pa ALLISON PEERS has published in a letter 

to The Times a plea for the extension of Spanish 
teaching in our schools and univer- 
sities. The statistics he quotes are 
surely striking. In secondary schools 
in the United States 263,000 pupils are receiving in- 
struction in Spanish, and it is not uncommon to find 
500 to 700 students of Spanish in a single university. 
In this country Spanish is taught in fifty-seven schools, 
compared with 1,250 teaching French and 353 teaching 
German, these statistics being for grant-aided secondary 
schools in 1925-1926. Prof. Peers addresses his appeal 
to laymen, to business men, to parents, rather than to 
teachers. We must not forget that France is our 
nearest neighbour, whereas Spanish-speaking countries 
are the neighbours of the United States. Even so, the 
case seems to be proved that we are unduly neglecting 
an important literary and commercial language. 


Teaching of 
Spanish. 


METHOD of selection for the Indian Civil Service 
which has survived for seventy-five years may be 
said to have passed the audits of time. When the charter 
naati of the East India Company expired in 
Examination, 1854, a writer in The Times Educational 
Supplement reminds us, selection to 
the service by competitive examination was established. 
The number of appointments annually has varied from 
eighty-two (in 1862) to five (in 1917 and 1918), the 
average being about forty-five, a substantial draft on 
our best intellect. During the seventy-five years, 
3,170 candidates have been successful at the examina- 
tion, of whom 2,836 were European and 234 Indian. 
Age limits for candidates have varied considerably, and 
there have been variations also in subjects and the 
marks attached to different subjects. In 1921 a viva voce 
examination was introduced, carrying 16 per cent of the 
marks. Certain subjects were at the same time made 
compulsory. The writer of the article, a valuable 
historical summary of the system, has no criticisms to 
offer, save that the vica voce examination is a laborious 
business, and that it is impossible to be sure with so 
large a number of candidates that each is assigned a 
proper mark. 


ne bi-millenary of the birth of Virgil has been 

celebrated throughout the world. Mr. G. S. 
Gordon, lecturing to the British 
Academy on “ Virgil in English Poetry,” 
traced his influence in Spenser, Milton, 
Dryden, and Wordsworth. With the Roman temper, 
Virgil combined a love of Nature endearing him to the 
Englishman. But as Mr. Fisher, who presided, said, 
Virgil was more than a poet and Nature-lover. Scholar, 
savant, patriot, “ so delicate in taste, so grave, so 
precise and well balanced in mind, so full of romance 
and vision and pathos,” he has been for nearly 2,000 
years a force in European civilization. Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch, in an address to the boys of Sevenoaks School 
on the same theme, stressed especially Virgil’s patriotism, 
a virtue sometimes tinged with sinister implications. 
Virgil was able to celebrate the rise of Rome without 
forgetting the transcience of human glory, the sense of 
tears in mortal things. 


The Virgilian 


WE have previously noted with approval the move- 

ment for providing more playing-fields, and we 
are therefore glad to see that this winter a great effort 
to this end is to be made in London. 
The Greater London Playing Fields 
Association wishes to collect £100,000 
by next summer for the purpose of adding 20,000 acres 
to the area already available. The Association realizes 
the magnitude of the task before it, for by three years’ 
hard work it has added only 380 acres of new ground. 
But those who have set this ideal before them state that 
20,000 of the 80,000 acres of undeveloped land within 
ten miles of Charing Cross are suitable for the purpose, 
though much of this will inevitably fall into the hands 
of builders unless immediate steps are taken to secure 
it. Captain T. L. Callender, who is trying to raise the 
money, is quoted by the Observer as saying that Ger- 
many, with the same housing difficulties as ours, has 
nevertheless solved the problem of providing adequately 
for sport, and that 2,000 people may be seen playing 
at once. Moreover, the German Government has 
fostered keenness for sport by providing instructors of 
every athletic game. Every thinking person must 
realize the importance of this movement, and we trust 
that the efforts being made to enlist the sympathies of 
various organizations will be successful, and that large 
donations may also be forthcoming from wealthy and 
public-spirited men. To give London a real chance to 
play might solve more problems than the immediate 
one of providing healthy recreation. 


—_—. 


ii public cannot be reminded too often of the 

economic aspects of scientific research. Mr. A. C. D. 
Rivett, in an article in The Times, assesses at £6,000,000 
the actual loss to the Australian wool 
industry due to the ravages of the blow 
fiy and the disease of foot-rot. Some 
60,000,000 acres of land in Queensland suitable for cattle 
raising is rendered useless by the prickly pear. These 
examples are on the negative side—fighting against 
Nature. Not less important, as the writer insists, are the 
positive aspects of scientific research—improved breed- 
ing, new plants, better cultivation. It is encouraging 
that governments are alive to these issues. Their 
efforts, however, must be supported in our schools and 
colleges by the cultivation of a wide variety of originality. 
Many of the scientific triumphs of the future will doubtless 


Playing-fields 
for London. 


Scientific 
Research. 
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result from teamwork. Even the mathematician, often 
regarded as an abstract being, “ voyaging through strange 
seas of thought alone,” is coming into his own, and 
taking his place in the team. 


GIR PHILIP HARTOG writes entertainingly in 
The Times Educational Supplement on “ Thoughts 
and Words.” 


Thoughts and 
Words 


He has been a consistent advocate of the 
theory that the best way of training 
originality in children is to teach them 
to express themselves in their mother 

tongue. But the simple phrase “‘ to express themselves ” 

can be the text of a long sermon, involving as it does the 


“meaning of meaning,” the sense of nonsense, and the. 


nonsense of sense. As Montague says, there are two 
` processes at work: in one, perfection comes from a 
drastic purging of “‘ words, more words, and more 
words,” and, in the other, words take on “a strange 
super-normal glory and wonder of expressiveness and 
beauty.” Every teacher of English composition has to 
face these alternatives. On the whole, we are inclined 
to think that the general standard of English writing is 
steadily improving. 


oe Board of Education has just issued, through 
H.M. Stationery Office, a report on Recent Educa- 
tional Developments in Sweden, drawn up by Mr. P. B. 
Coles, H.M.I. This is the latest example 


apres te of the great service which our educa- 
Education,  Cational headquarters has done, ever 


since Sir (then Mr. )Michael Sadler was 
appointed to direct special inquiries, in making it possible 
for English people to grasp the educational systems of 
other countries. There can, of course, be no question 
of directly imitating what is being done in a country 
whose history and traditions are very different from ours. 
But there is always plenty of room for suggestion, as 
one reflects when one turns over the pages of Mr. Coles’s 
admirably clear and thorough report. To mention only 
one instance, where we rely entirely upon written 
examinations as school-leaving tests, Sweden, whether 
in the gymnasium or in the modern school, takes into 
account an oral as well as a written test, and, in addition 
to this, the certificate relating to the pupil’s ordinary 
school work. Obviously some things are better done in 
Sweden than in England. 


| Bere reaxaie coupled with practical good sense, charac- 
terizes the three contributions to the latest S.P.E. 
Tract,* and affords welcome evidence that the spirit of 
Artificial the founder, Robert Bridges, will con- 
Languages. tinue to animate the Society for Pure 
English. All three papers are, from 
different standpoints, able statements of the case against 
a universal language. Mrs. Daryush, whilst admitting 
the usefulness of an artificial universal language limited 
to practical matters, shows the essentiality of idiom to 
all the higher uses of speech, and points out that 
“ difference of language is an actual assistance to the 
understanding of another nation’s mentality, because it 
facilitates the elimination of home-associations and 
conventions ; change of garment helps change of heart.” 
Mr. T. C. Macaulay, an accomplished linguist, illustrates 
by entertaining examples the extent to which untrans- 
latable idiom permeates English and French, and argues 


* S.P.E. Tract, No. 34. Clarendon Press and H. Milford Qs. 6d. net. 


that those who are allured by the apparent easiness o! 
Prof. Jespersen’s ‘‘ Novial ” will discover that they can 
only exchange ideas freely with their own fellow- 
countrymen. Finally, Mr. J. A. Smith brings out the 
philosophical objections to the standardization of 
language: “ distinction, diversity, particularity are of 
the essence of self-expression.” The true way of ending 
the confusion of tongues lies, not through uniformity and 
standardization, but through multiplying interpreters. 


At Skara Brae in Orkney there has been excavated 
a tiny village dating back 4,000 years at least. 
There are ten dwellings in all, arranged on both sides 
of a winding street. Each dwelling 


A A consists of a single apartment, all being 
Resurrected more or less alike in construction. In the 


centre of the floor is the hearth, stone- 
enclosed. There are also a knocking stone, presumably 
for smashing up bones, and a small hole puddled with 
clay for keeping limpets and mussels, then a main 
article of food. A cubby hole in each apartment served 
as a receptacle for beads, which may have been used as 
money. The find is of great historical interest and should 
provide a stimulating history lesson for the pupils of the 
local schools. 


He unemployment problem is a pressing one 
amongst Scottish teachers. The normal wastage 
in the profession is less than 1,200 annually, and it 

tends to grow less because the marriage 


Unempioy- rate amongst women teachers has 
een fallen since the War. The output from 
Teachers : the training colleges continues to be 


distinctly above the normal needs, and 
the consequence is that at the present moment there is 
more than a year’s supply, say, 1,350 trained students 
for whom no posts are available. Unfortunately, 
before any appreciable number of these young people 
can be absorbed another batch will be thrown on the 
market. The raising of the school-leaving age would 
alleviate the difficulty, but it would not remove it, and 
it becomes a pressing problem to devise some means of 
bringing supply and demand into a reasonable relation- 
ship. It seems an unnecessary waste of public money 
to train people for a profession in excess of the ordinary 
needs of that profession. It is, of course, a natural 
result of the difficult financial position in which the 
country is placed. In times of trade distress and unem- 
ployment there is always a strong tendency to seek 
admission to the more sheltered occupations. A reduc- 
tion in the size of classes would go a long way to better 
the position, but this reform, although amply justified 
on educational grounds, is apt to be frowned upon by 
education authorities because of the increased cost. 


AN effective remedy is not easy to find. Teaching 
in Scotland is rapidly becoming a graduate pro- 
fession. Four out of every five trainces are graduates, 
and as the graduate is trained in one 
vear, where the non-graduate requires 
at least two, the ranks of the pro- 
fession are now becoming augmented more rapidly 
than formerly. An entrance test in addition to the 
possession of a university degree has been suggested. 
but there are grave objections to such a proceeding. 
Such a test would fall heavily on graduates already 
severely stressed by the final examinations for their 


Suggested 
Remedies. 
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degree, and there would also be considerable difficulty 
in determining the subjects to be included. It has also 
been suggested to bring all candidates to an interview, 
for the purpose of eliminating such as are obviously 
unfitted on personal grounds for the profession of 
teacher. This would involve the training college and 
inspectorial staffs in heavy additional labours, apart 
altogether from the difficulty of assessing personality 
on the basis of ashort interview. Probably the best course 
to pursue would be to lengthen the period of training to 
three years for the non-graduate, and for the graduate 
to four terms at least. If this were coupled with a stiffer 
exit test it might be possible, as it would be desirable, to 
reduce the present numbers to manageable proportions. 


M R. DE VALERA presided at the opening meeting 
of the winter session of the Gaelic League on 
September 22, and addressed the students of Irish on 

the present position of the language's 


Mr. = i prospects. He took rather a despon- 
ere i dent view. It seemed to him that 


enthusiasm was waning and that little 
headway was being made. The Govern- 
ment’s efforts for the restoration of Irish he regards as 
merely half measures, but the only remedy which he can 
suggest is to place a native Irish speaker on the staff 
of every school. It would be a curious experiment, for 
the number of native speakers who have reached a 
moderately high standard of education must be very 
small indeed. A factor which tends to mitigate enthu- 
siasm is the undoubted difficulty of the language. For 
children in the National Schools of non-Gaelic speaking 
districts the task is very heavy. Their minds are not 
trained to the standard of coping with linguistic diffi- 
culties. They can memorize a great deal, but at their 
stage whatever has been thus acquired is quickly lost. 
In the secondary schools there is more progress, but 
even so it is only at the expense of other languages. 


Language : 


[5 this connexion a recent article by the Rev. Father 

Jov, S.J., a former Rector of Clongowes, in the 
Irish Monthly has attracted considerable attention. 
He deplores the neglected state of 
foreign modern languages in the boys’ 
schools, and proposes to remedy it 
by allowing candidates to take at the Leaving Exam- 
ination one or two languages in place of mathematics. 
He contends that, as it is, the standard of mathe- 
matics at the Intermediate Certificate is almost as high 
as that of Matriculation, and that, therefore, there is 
no educational necessity for all pupils to pursue mathe- 
matics to a higher stage. There is considerable force 
in his contention, as the cultural and practical value 
of a knowledge of one or two modern foreign languages 
should outweigh that of more advanced mathematics, 
except in the case of engineering and scientific students. 
Father Joy reverts to a suggestion which was made 
last year by the President of the Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation to remodel the Leaving Certificate on the lines 
of the French Baccalaureat. At any rate, the opinion 
seems to be growing that the question of the Leaving 
Certificate must shortly be investigated. 


Modern 
Languages. 


HE Irish Schoolmasters’ Association will discuss 
the secondary school curriculum at its general 
meeting at the close of this month. According to our 
Present regulations, for bovs up to about 16 years of age 


there are four compulsory subjects—Irish, English, 
history and geography, and mathe- 
matics. An approved course must in- 
clude not less than five subjects, but as 
will be seen, there is no obligation on 
any pupil to take a foreign language, and by far the greater 
number do not. Of non-compulsory subjects the most 
popular are Latin and science. Less than one-fifth of the 
candidates take French or Greek. In the absence of 
any group system of selection it is probable that many 
pupils are burdened by taking too many subjects. 
This is more the fault of the schools, which desire to give 
them as much chance of passing as possible, than of the 
Department. The one obvious reform, of making Irish 
and English alternative, and not both compulsory, 
for the Intermediate Certificate Examination, is not, 
however, within the range of practical politics. 
AT an important religious conference held in Wales 
recently, a well-known professor of the University 
of Wales stated that it was a serious defect in our 
modern universities that they made 


Curriculum. 


Corporate no provision for corporate worship. 
Monn None of the Welsh university col- 
Welsh leges has either a college chapel or 
University. college dean. At a time when so 


much stress is being laid on the 
importance of the religious training of the teacher as 
one of the soundest instruments for the solution of the 
vexatious problem of religious teaching in the schools, 
it is to be regretted that there is no institution in those 
colleges in which the teachers of Wales of the future 
can practise corporate worship untrammelled by con- 
sideration of dogma and sect, and where they can sit 
at the feet of a ministry which faces fearlessly, but with 
sympathy and knowledge, those problems of religion 
and life which are so real in the mind and life of the 
undergraduate. Something has been done by the 
branches of the Christian Union in the various colleges, 
more specially since the work of those Unions has been 
co-ordinated through the central agency of the Student 
Christian Movement. If co-operation on the sports 
field means much to the young student, what of the 
value to him of corporate worship in his own college 
chapel with the intensity of religious experience forti- 
fied by the ever richer gold of a deepening tradition ? 
Churches and chapels in Welsh university towns recog- 
nize the importance of the influence of religion on 
student life by reserving for their pulpits some of the 
best preaching talent available. But under this system 
the student worships apart from his reał fellows. Here 
lies a golden opportunity for a benefactor of vision. If 
a gift of laboratory or a playing-field, why not a dona- 
tion for the establishment of an inter-denominational, 
unsectarian college, chapel ? 


T Glamorgan Branch of the National Farmers’ 
Union is not satisfied with the management of the 
Glamorgan County Councils demonstration farm at 

Pencoed, and appointed a Committee 


a T of Investigation, consisting of five 
Glamorgan; practical farmers, to conduct a thorough 


inquiry. Their report is of so 
thoroughgoing and critical a nature that it is likely to 
arouse spirited discussion and to have important 
influence on the future of agricultural education in the 
area. It is the old story of divergence of view between 
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those who consider themselves practical men and those 
whom the practical men dub “theorists.” Amongst 
other things the report recommends the appointment 
of a working farm bailiff with effective power of super- 
vision ani control. Against this there'is advanced 
an observation by the Ministry of Agriculture that 
“ management by a bailiff responsible to a farm com- 
mittee always results in divergence between opinions 
expressed in the lecture-room and the practice upon the 
farm, divergence which students are quick to seize upon.” 


Poe much farm institutes may desire to 
preach the new gospel of agricultural science 
founded on exact and authoritative research, they have 
all to recognize that, to command the 
se aa respect of the farming community in 
the area which they serve, thev must 
show satisfactory balance sheets for each side of their 
work and for most of their experimental work as well. 
This is right up to a point, but there is a danger that it 
may lead to over-emphasis of those activities which 
are likely to pay. The farm institute is not a farm 
any more than the garden of the village school is an 
allotment. The sturdy yeoman who lives next door to 
the village school may look over the fence of the school 
garden and chuckle over the superiority of his own 
carrots, but some day the village dominie gets his 
revenge, most cruelly, through the yeoman’s son, who 
teaches dad a few wrinkles. So it may well be that the 
new generation of young farmers will modify any excess 
of theorv in his courses at farm institutes by practical 
testing in the stern battle-ground of commerce. 


TE Education Committee of the City of Cardiff is 
opening a new secondary school. In a discussion 
on the curriculum of this school the Director of Edu- 
cation said that there were two views 


lela on this matter. One was that the 
Secondary curTiculum should follow the traditional 
Education. lines; the other was that it should 


concentrate on the modern side. He 
suggested that for the first three years the course should 
be a general course, which pupils would finish at 14 
or 15 years of age. At that age it would be possible 
to give the course a bias either (a) in the form of a com- 
mercial course ; or (b) a technical course or to continue 
the general course in a more advanced form. In the 
commercial course shorthand and book-keeping would 
be included ; in the technical course for boys there would 
be science, mechanical drawing and allied subjects ; 
in the technical course for girls would be included all 
the branches of domestic science and arts. He claimed 
that, if this organization were adopted, the school 
would be a pioneer in Wales. This claim can scarcely 
be justified, despite the frequent criticism that Welsh 
secondary schools have been too academic in their 
outlook under the influence of the examination system 
and the universities. Nevertheless, the scheme may 
be particularly interesting in a city such as Cardiff, 
where commercial and technical interests are pre- 
dominant, provided a commercial course can be devised 
which is superior to that of the usual commercial 
college in that it has regard for culture as well as com- 
merce. Cardiff already has a fine technical college ; 
its university college will soon have a strong department 
of commerce. In these two institutions the new school 
will find much inspiration and something of an aim. 
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A PRELIMINARY list of twenty books for children 

and teachers was issued last year by the Education 
Committee of the League of Nations Union, and has now 
been supplemented by a list of twenty- 
three more. Both may be obtained 
for a halfpenny stamp from 15 Gros- 
venor Crescent, S.W.1. Judging from 
the demand for the first list from all over the world, the 
information contained has proved to be of real service. 
Of all the books listed fifteen only are written tor 
children ; the others are chosen as suitable particularly 
for students and teachers. All are in English. A short 
description of each is given, with publisher and price 
(ranging from 6d. to 1os. 6d.). Among the writers in 
the lists for teachers occur such well-known names as 
those of General Smuts, the Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, 
Profs. P. N. Baker, Delisle Burns, F. S. Marvin, Gilbert 
Murray and Alfred -Zimmern, Dr. Maxwell Garneti, 
Dr. Robert Jones, and Mr. H. Wilson Harris. 


Books for 
Children 
and Teachers. 


ie trial of the Principal of Merevale High School, 
Bickley, who was charged with neglecting 
eight children between the ages of 5 and g years, in a 
The Bickle manner likely to cause them un- 
School Case: necessary suffering or injury to their 
health, resulted in a verdict of guisty 
on six of the eight counts, and the defendant was 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment in the 
second division. The Recorder, in passing sentence, said 
that had the case been one of intentional brutality 
he would certainly have made the punishment heavier, 
but he realized that there were circumstances of a 
mitigating nature. The Principal had got into financial 
difficulties through no fault of her own, and because 
she had taken on a proposition too great for her. We 
have no desire to comment at length on this painful case, 
but its lessons are plain for all to read. The Recorder 
himself remarked that Parlament should consider 
whether the various local authorities should be armed 
with powers to inspect private schools as they inspected 
public schools. This course has long been advocated, 
and we hope that there will now be little delav in 
securing this most desirable reform. The efħcient 
private schools have everything to gain from it. 


HTS case has of course excited considerable comment 
in the press, and the opinion is pretty general that 
all private schools should be registered and open to 
inspection. In this connexion it should 
be noted that the cheap boarding 
schools are also criticized, especially in 
an article by Florence I-ow in the Daily Telegraph. She 
quotes a member of the Association of Head Mistresses 
as stating that there are nearly 3,000 private schools 
within fifteen miles of Charing Cross, and that in many 
of them the low standard of education and even lower 
standard of food, decent accommodation and sanitarv 
conditions is amazing. She goes on to say that it is the 
cheap boarding-school that is mainly to be condemned, 
for it is to-day quite impossible to educate, feed, and 
look after children properly at £40-£60 a year, the fees 
often figuring on prospectuses. In visiting these cheaper 
schools she found as a rule an inefficient and small staff, 
ignorant matrons, poor bedroom accommodation, one 
bathroom and often only one lavatory for thirty 
boarders, inferior food, and no properly isolated room 
in case of illness. 


Cheap Boarding 
Schools. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


ITALY 


The recent Encyclical (from which we quoted a paragraph on 
Co-education last month) fills a small pamphlet 


The Pope onthe of fifty pages—to be obtained, in English, 

Christian from 72 Victoria Street, S.W.1, for three- 
Education of : rae : 

Youth. pence post free. There is much in it with 


which any good Protestant could agree, but 
the claim that the Church is, and must always remain, the supreme 
authority in all education will only serve, in many lands, to fan 
the ever-smouldering “religious difħculty.” Nor will the fol- 
lowing attack on “ naturalism ” do very much to damp it down. 
* Every form of pedagogic naturalism which in any way excludes, 
or weakens, supernatural Christian formation in the teaching of 
youth is false. Every method of education founded, wholly or 
in part, on the denial or forgetfulness of original sin and of grace, 
and relying on the sole powers of human nature, is unsound. 
Such, generally speaking, are those modern systems bearing 
various names which appeal to a pretended self-government and 
unrestrained freedom on the part of the child, and which diminish, 
or even suppress, the teacher’s authority and action, attributing 
to the child an exclusive primacy of initiative and an activity 
independent of any higher law, natural or divine, in the work of 
his education.” 

“ If any of these terms are used, less properly, to denote the 
necessity of a gradually more active co-operation on the 
part of the pupil in his own education; if the intention is 
to banish from education despotism and violence, which, by the 
way, just punishment is not, this would be correct but in no 
way new. It would mean only what has been taught and reduced 
to practice by the Church in traditional Christian education, in 
imitation of the method employed by God Himself towards His 
creatures, of whom He demands active co-operation according 
to the nature of each. .. . But it is clear from the obvious 
meaning of the words and from experience, that what is intended 
by not a few is the withdrawal of education from every sort of 
dependence on the divine law. So to-day we see educators and 
philosophers who spend their lives in searching for a universal 
moral code of education, as if there existed no decalogue, no 
gospel law, no law even of nature stamped by God on the heart 
of man... . Such men are miserably deluded in their claim to 
emancipate, as they say, the child, while in reality they are 
making him the slave of his own blind pride and of his disorderly 
affections, which, as a logical consequence of this false system, 
come to be justifed as legitimate demands of a so-called auto- 
nomous nature... .” 

« Another very grave danger is that naturalism which now- 
adays invades the field of education in that most delicate 
matter of purity of morals. Far too common is the error 
of those who, with dangerous assurance and under an ugly 
term, propagate a so-called sex-education, falsely imagining 
they can forearm youths against the dangers of sensuality by 
means purely natural, such as a foolhardy initiation and pre- 
cautionary instruction for all indiscriminately, even in public; 
and, worse still, by exposing them at an early age to the occa- 
sions, in order to accustom them, so it is argued, and as it were 
to harden them against such dangers.” The last sentences we 
do not even understand. Nor do we understand the only alter- 
natives offered: ‘‘ Speaking generally, during the period of child- 
hood it suffices toemploy those remedies which produce the double 
effect of opening the door to the virtue of purity and closing the 
door upon vice.” Most excellent remedies! But what are they ? 


GERMANY 


The Year Book for 1929 of the German Teachers’ Association 
(as summarized in the Leipziger Lehrerzettung) 

A Stock-taking. contains, among other matter, special articles 
on the work of the Association, on the economic 

situation of teachers, on the progress of educational science, and 
on the movement in school politics. In view of the threatening 
internal political dangers, the Association (it is declared) must 
cling more tenaciously than ever to its three fundamental 
principles: the common national interest, individual responsi- 
bility, and an improved general human culture. We note that 
in spite of the financial chaos, teachers as teachers have not yet 
seriously suffered; that in the field of educational science 
‘‘nothing eventful” has happened, beyond closer relations 
between teacher and doctor, education and sociology ; and that, 
after a decade of the new Constitution, unification in the educa- 
tional system and in the training of teachers is as far off as ever. 
“ We see on the contrary [the article on ‘school politics ” 


runs) both in Catholic and Evangelical quarters, determined 
efforts towards a clerical (confessional) school law, and an 
increasing opposition to academic culture for teachers.” All 
suggested improvements in their training have been cither 
delaved or watered down. The Concordat in Prussia threatens 
renewed “school fights.” And everywhere clericalization 
(Confesstonalisterune) is in the air. 


So far the Year Book. In addition the paper reports a demand 
for the extension of clericalization to all 
Fae led A Sior. secondary schools ‘‘ in order to counteract the 
existing socialization (Socialisterunc) of the 
soul.” “ Neutrality,” the Constitutional watchword for the 
schools, seems indeed to be persistently and shamelessly flouted. 
Two instances mav be given. In Thuringia the Minister of 
Education, a Nationalsocialist (one word in German), has 
ordered daily prayers in the schools for the repudiation of the 
Versailles Treaty, and against republicans, peacemakers, and 
international understanding. The local Social Democrats have, 
of course, made a public protest, as also, to their credit, the local 
Evangelicals. In the same state, the Hitler Youth Group 
having announced a public meeting of protest against the Young 
Plan, the directors of all schools, in the name of the Constitutional 
school neutrality, forbade their pupils, unless of voting age, to 
attend. Whereupon the Minister vetoed the veto, on the ground 
that it was not a question of party politics. From a Jena paper 
we learn also that an open political letter addressed by the same 
Minister to the students of the university drew an emphatic 
protest and rebuke from the rector. Progressives also complain 
of much slanderous misrepresentation in the reactionary press, 
educational and general, under such catchword headings as 
Educational Bolshevism, The Godless (entgottetc) State, The 
Struggle for the Soul of Youth. Especially active are the 
Catholics. A Bishops’ Conference went so far recently as to 
organize a ‘‘ School Sunday,” on which the Catholic School 
Organization was commended to the prayers, and purses, of the 
faithful, who were reminded that ‘‘ the fight for our schools is 
not yet ended, is perhaps only begun.” ‘' How (ask the Leipzig 
teachers] are we friends of the church-free, universal, cultural, 
State school to arm and to mobilize? ” It is interesting to 
learn, as we write, from the British United Press, that at least 
one Catholic Bishop (of Mainz) has declared against the Fascists. 
The educational issues of the political chaos none can foresce. 
For the moment the economic element dominates all others. 
Even the Lehrerzeitung, in a long article on the election, devotes 
scarcely a dozen words to education—to the effect only that, 
while the Centre (clerical) party still holds the key, there is no 
hope of real educational progress. But there is also no majority 
for such a reactionary Bill as was defeated last year. The article 
ends on the note of No Dictatorship. So be it! 


Even the ultra-radical, anti-clerical Neue Erziehung attempts 

" Religionize 7° political forecast. The events of the last 
Yourselves”! Months have only led it to a more emphatic 
condemnation of all party politics and party 

religion, and, at the same time, to a more emphatic plea for the 
politicization (Politisterung) and religionization (Keligiosierung) 
of the whole of life (Votalitat) as the supreme end of an ideal 
education. “ Religionize yourselves, fellow-behevers in human 
solidarity,” cries the editor, the redoubtable Prof. Paul Oestreich. 
He subjects, of course, to ruthless criticism the late Encyclical 
(see above) so jubilantly hailed by German Catholics as the first 
comprehensive papal utterance on education in history and as a 
magna charta educationis christian@. And he again sounds the 
old, old battle-cry, resounding anew on all sides, of Freedom 
from the Church. Certain other school-politico events have 
evoked from him also a passionate plea for freedom from official- 
dom-—-even to the lifting of the bans upon membership of the 
Communist and Nationalsocialist partics, which officials and 
children are alike forbidden to join. This attitude is the more 
surprising in view of the fact that Hitler has denounced him and 
his band of Resolute School Reformers as “' Jews and pacifists 
only fit for flogging,” and also in view of the much graver fact 
that both Communists and Nationalsocialists incite children to 
‘‘ disobey and deceive the teachers of the accursed State as a 
noble act.” We also stand for freedom— in the school as else- 
where. But are there no limits? Though not always in com- 
plete agreement, we can nevertheless recommend the Neue 
Erzichung, with its monthly eighty pages packed full of pro- 
gressive, fearless, educational matter, as an invaluable ally for 
school reformers. A last quotation shall be a warning to re- 
formers from the pen of that arch-reformer, Dr. Kerschensteiner : 
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“ We may talk, write, preach, decree as much as we like, and 
work out programmes and methods for building up a gencral 
social or civic state of mind and mode of life; but if we have 
neither insight nor courage enough to change our existing 
schools from places of personal ambition to places of social 


devotion, from places of theoretical, intellectual onesidedness to 
places of practical, humane many-sidedness, and from places of 
the right acquisition of knowledge to places of its right use, we 
shall for ever be the dupes of our own so-called reforms.’’ [The 
magazine is published by Zwing, Jena, at 3.50 marks a quarter.] 


Hats and Heads 


By An Orp BLUE 


VERYBODY will be glad to know a fresh way to 

secure an appoinment. Go to Lincoln & Bennett's, 

or their local counterparts, and buy a hat. . . . We have all 

heard how four candidates, ardent and clean-shaven, 

arrived for interview. Three of them journeyed without 
a hat. The other got the appointment. 

Another discerning master made a corresponding con- 
quest. Not that he himself ever wore a hat. But he had 
overdrawn a guinea out of the bank’s new branch and 
bought one for The Day. After The Day he passed it on 
to Dr. Abbertire’s Home for Lost Characters. The vener- 
able philanthropist, who headed the alphabetical list in 
matric. maths. has reminded us that, without a hat—and 
collar—their chance of a situation is reduced by at least 
1,000 per cent. 

But what is Christ’s Hospital going to do about it ? 
Here is the home of the original Blue long before Oxford 
and Cambridge thought of a boat race. For generations 
the Bluecoat School hasn’t even professed any headgear ; 
and for generations it is recorded that no Old Blue has 
ever gone bald. 

If there should happen to be any fortunate exceptions, 
they will now hear of something to their advantage. Three 
picked applicants presented themselves before a selection 
committee. One was an Oxford man. Another was a 
Cambridge man. Neither of them carried it off. The 
other was bald. 

But what of the lengthening line of masters who can 
neither claim baldness nor a bowler? A headmaster has 
gently—oh, so gently—expostulated with the hatless 
aspirants he didn’t appoint. But they have all received 
a crumb of comfort. The taxi-man is forbearing. He is 
not going to expect such shattering tips from their vagrant 
wallets. 

As Lord Chesterfield cheerfully remarked, some of us 
with ancestral incomes may thank Heaven we have some- 
thing better than our brains to depend upon. Dear, dear! 
Lloyd’s had the time of its life not long ago. A pioneer 
went into the underwriting room in—this is the exact 
description—“ a cycling suit and a caP.”’ For nearly an 
hour the normal business was suspended. His easygoing 
outfit was suavely removed, and he was re-dressed in a 


, 


speedi'y purchased suit of more ‘‘subfuse hue,’ 
say at Oxford. 

Let us be warned. Hats are a very present help in time 
of trouble. Particularly if their maker’s name is clear. 
And still better if we wear them. How shall a mere hand 
salute ever achieve that courtly yet truly civilian curve 
which the touch of their artless brims invites ? 

And even better if we keep them on. Why, education 
committees have been enacting that women candidates 
must remove their hats before their interview. Hats are 
so appealing that they might secure appointments for 
the most eligible wearers who are the least eligible teachers. 

Would the most callous layman ever think of going 
hatless to a synagogue ? And of all men, how shall any 
schoolmaster neglect his upper sphere when he remembers the 
illustrious head in recent weeks who wore his mortar-board 
throughout the speech day proceedings? Did not old Busby, 
that still more redoubtable Headmaster of Westminster, re- 
fuse to uncover in the King’s presence, lest the boys should 
think there was anybody more important than their Head ? 

Some time ago the Headmaster of Willingham summoned 
his first and last master’s meeting. It was to rally the 
masters into High Hats for Church Parade. ‘A relic of 
barbarism,” genially suggested Senior Science. ‘‘ Wouldn't 
an occasional mortarboard meet the purpose ? ’’ inquired 
a conciliatory Old Blue. The Headmaster soothed his bald 
patch and tentatively approved, but nothing happened, 
and it still remains impossible to tell the Chairman of the 
Governors from the junior assistant. 

And now there are masters who would even discard the 
gown and clean the blackboard with a duster! We shall 
soon see them turning up without spats. But what can 
anybody expect ? The Assistant Masters’ Association itself 
is proposing to signalize the solidarity of the profession 
by discarding the disqualifying adjective Assistant. Many 
are the heads the A.M.A. has loved long since in their 
assistant days and lost awhile. Those prodigals can then 
be welcomed back to the fold. Some of them may even 
have left their hats in the far country ; but we understand 
that they can be assured of the unfailing courtesy of the 
A.M.A., or rather—when the fatted calf reaches that happy 
day—the M.A. 


as they 


Topics and Events 


SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY LIFE.— A series of popular displays and 
demonstrations, illustrating “ Science in Everyday Life,” is to 
be given at the Portland Hall, Regent Street Polytechnic, in 
aid of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. The first of 
these took place on Wednesday, October 29, at 5.30, when 
Dr. Walter Clark, Director of Research Laboratories, Kodak, Ltd., 
gave a demonstration-lecture on ‘‘ A Hundred Years of Photo- 
graphy,” tracing the development of photography, by description 
and demonstration, from the Daguerreotype down to modern 
processes, including X-ray photography, colour photography, and 
cinematography. Later demonstrations will deal with the story 
of sound-production (the gramophone, &c.), Sound-photography 
(the talking film), Illumination, and Dveing. For full particulars 
and prices of tickets applications should be made to the Secretarv, 
King Edward's Hospital Fund for London, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4. 

* x + 


New RESIDENCE HALL AT ST: ANDREWS.—The opening of 
St. Salvator’s, the new residential hall at St. Andrews, marks 
a further stage in the effort to restore to the University the old 
residential system. A number of valuable residence scholarships 
are attached to the foundation. These have been made possible 


by the generosity of Mr. Edward Harkness, of New York. The 
hall is an attractive building, designed to harmonize with its 
medieval surroundings in architectural outline, yet modern 
and up to date in all its equipments. It would be difficult to 
picture a more dignified and delightful residence for students. 
Alike in its internal arrangements and in its unrivalled setting, 
it is unique amongst residential halls in this country. Already 
there is a waiting list of students, and for these an additional 
temporary residence has had to be provided. University Hall, 
with its three annexes, houses a large proportion of the woman 
students, and now that St. Salvator’s has been opened to meet 
the needs of the men, very distinct progress has been made 
towards reverting to the ancient practice of living in. The old 
svstem of Regents has also been restored, and this, taken along 
with the extension of the practice of residence, differentiates St. 
Andrews from the other three universities. Situated in a small 
town in a quiet rural area, it is natural that it should differ in 
character from the populous universities of the large cities. 
Its energetic principal, Sir James Irvine, has made the most of 
his opportunities. The reforms and improvements he has 
effected go far to justify the epithet—the Scottish Oxford. 
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New 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 
ITS ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 


General Editor: J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER, 
D.D., F.B.A. 


Book III. THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY. 
Containing :— 


Part I. THE CHURCH’S FAITH. By the Rev. 
„P. Gardner-Smith, B.D. 

Part II. CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 
Burkitt, D.D., F.B.A. 

Part III. THE CHURCH’S TASK IN THE 
WORLD. By the Rev. C. E. Raven, D.D. 

Crown 8vo. In three parts for School Use, 25. 6d. each. 

In one Volume, 7s. 6d. net. 


Previously Published: Boox I. THE RISE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. In three Parts, 
2s. 6d. each. In one volume, 75. 6d. net. 


In Preparation: Boox II. THE EXPANSION OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By F. C. 


SAMUEL. 
Books I and II 
In the Revised Version. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 


New Edition, completely revised. Fcap 8vo. Each 
containing a frontispiece and a map. 6s. Gd. each. 


Complete in one volume, 125. 6d. 


(Cambridge Bible for Schools) 


“This new edition, completely revised and reset, takes 
into account the fact that the whole outlook of Old Testament 
study has changed. It is more than ever indispensable to 

teachers of Divinity.""—-7The A.M.A. 


NOMEN 
ROMANUN 
A BOOK OF AUGUSTAN LATIN 
Selected by J. G. WORTH, M.A. 
With 4 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A companion volume to Mr Worth’s Pallas Athene. 
This book consists of easy selections from Livy, 
Ovid, Caesar, Sallust, Virgil, Cicero, and Horace, 
with a vocabulary and a short note on each author. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
HISTORIES 
By MARGARET M. ELLIOT 
Boox I. THE MIDDLE AGES IN BRITAIN 


Fully illustrated in line and half-tone, with maps, plans, 
and time-charts. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A new series of history books for Senior and Central 
Schools, based upon the Hadow Report. The first 
book is now ready, and the remaining two books, 
bringing the history down to the present day, are 
already in preparation. Social History and the 
History of other countries are used extensively to 
provide a background to the story. The illustrations 
are a great feature of the book. 


THE WHEELWRIGHT’S 
SHOP 


By GEORGE STURT 
Abridged and edited by A. F. COLLINS 


With 4 plates and 8 text-figures. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


The first of a new series of books for use in Secon- 
dary Schools entitled The Craftsman Series. The 
volumes will be chosen, not only for their literary 
merit, but also because each deals with some technical 
subiect, and will appeal to teachers of English Liter- 
ature who are seeking books with a practical bias. 


In preparation: The Building of the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse, by Robert Stevenson, and James Nasmyth, 
Engineer, the autobiography of the inventor of the 

steam hammer. 


LE LIVRE DES BETES QU’ON 
APPELLE SAUVAGES 


Par ANDRE DEMAISON 
Extraits 


Edited for Schools, with Notes and a Glossary, by 
G. C. HARPER, M.A., with a Preface by the Author 


With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
This book, which has had an immense success in 
France, tells of animal life in the French Colonies 


of Tropical Africa, and is intended for pupils in 
their third year at Public and Secondary Schools. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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Guidance in the Use of the School Library 


By Monica CanT, F.L.A., LIBRARIAN, LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM 


HE teaching of the use of books in schools is a subject 
which has scarcely received the attention it deserves, 
and it would be interesting to hear of suggestions as to 
ways of introducing systematic guidance in their use into 
the school course. Often there come to the big libraries 
would-be readers who are not sufficiently at home among 
books to be able to find what they want, and other people 
do not come because they do not realize how much of the 
information they are sceking is there waiting for them. 
Nor are the big libraries the only sufferers from this un- 
accustomedness to books: the Universities complain that 
a great number of the students they receive are immature 
in their apparatus for learning, and that the tutors have 
to teach them to read before they can teach them any- 
thing else. This surely is a serious reflection on the teach- 
ing, or lack of teaching in schools, secondary and public 
schools in particular. 

That the ability to use books may in future meet with 
More recognition was foreshadowed by the Head Mistress 
of Oxford High School speaking last year at Leeds. She 
thought that in certain circumstances ‘‘ the use of books 
of reference and dictionaries in examinations might be 
sanctioned. Access to such books,” she said, “ discounted 
a too high valuation of memory work and protected the 
logically-minded thinker from being at the mercy of a 
treacherous memory.” This is a suggestion which may 
or may not meet with approval, but that it should have 
been made is significant. | 

It is usually recognized that reading is of two kinds: 
reading for pleasure and reading for information. The 
guidance required in recreational reading in a school is 
almost entirely a matter of the selection of books provided. 
Given a well-chosen collection with plenty of copies of 
good and suitable fiction, one cannot do better than let 
the readers taste the joys of discovery. 

But in considering reading for information we are on 
different ground, and have to adapt our methods accord- 
ingly. Here again the choice of the books provided requires 
the most careful thought, but book selection is outside 
my present scope. For the sake of argument I shall 
assume that a collection of books adequate in number, 
range, and treatment is available for the use of the pupils, 
and that some competent person is in charge of the 
collection. 

The problems to which I would direct attention are: 

(1) What amount of guidance in reading is it desirable 
to give ? 
(2) What are the best ways of imparting that amount ? 

The Hadow Report on the Education of the Adolescent 
lavs great stress on the need for increased reading, and 
gives suggestions on the kinds of books suitable for school 
libraries, but it nowhere, that I can find, attempts to deal 
with the problem of teaching pupils how to use books. So 
I may perhaps be pardoned if I fall back on my own 
experience and mention some of the points that have forced 
themselves on my notice as librarian of a secondary school. 

First, then, as to the amount of guidance in reading it 
is desirable to give. This will be conditioned by the number 
of books to which the pupil has access. Where there is 
only a small choice of books the pupil can fairly easily 
determine for himself which book is likely to help him. 
But where the choice is large, the untrained pupil may waste 
the greater part of the time he can give to a subject in 
looking for information in the wrong’places. It seems, then, 
that one should offer him some guidance by making for him 
a preliminary selection. This is usually done by the teacher 
who, at the end of his lesson, recommends certain books 
for reading, having first ascertained from the school 
librarian that the books are available. The teacher may 
even go so far as to specify certain pages, though it is 
doubtful whether this is always advisable, at any rate with 


senior pupils, as it is doing too much of the work for them. 
Let the pupils be set on the road and then left to make their 
own way ; if they get into difficulties they know that they 
can always ask for help. 

Second, as to the best ways of imparting the amount of 
guidance desirable. The setting of the pupil on the road 
can best be accomplished by co-operation between teacher 
and librarian. Let the teacher point out the books which 
will be useful and let the librarian temporarily assemble 
them where the pupils can readily get at them. The 
books will be returned to their rightful places on the 
shelves at the end of the time allowed for reading them. 
In this way the pupil first makes the acquaintance of a 
book, and if he wishes to refer to it later he learns its 
place in relation to other books and may be impelled to 
widen the scope of his researches. Some general explana- 
tion of the arrangement of the books will be necessary, 
and should be given as opportunity arises by the librarian. 
Demonstrations in the use of catalogues and bibliographies, 
of indexes and works of reference, will be required as the 
pupil becomes more at home in the library. 

A beginning in the exploration of the full resources 
of the library can be made by taking small groups of pupils 
round and explaining the uses of various types of books, 
but I believe that the most valuable training can only be 
given individually and in an incidenta] manner in answer 
to inquiries which the pupils themselves bring. One cannot 
usefully lay down general rules for hunting up information; 
each inquiry requires special treatment. One would only 
confuse the pupil by telling him all the things he might do, 
and the best method of training would seem to be to let 
him watch how the librarian deals with the questions he 
brings and then try to solve other questions for himself. 
When you have a notion where to dig there is real pleasure 
in digging. One way in which the librarian can help is 
to remind the pupil that when he cannot find a book on 
the subject he wants, he may find something about it in 
a more general work. This is an important point which 
does not occur to the untrained reader. Another useful 
piece of training is to refuse to let the pupil go till he has 
made certain that he has got the book he needs. It is 
first necessary to make him formulate his requirements 
exactly, but more necessary to make him look at the 
book suggested before accepting it. Pupils, girl pupils 
at any rate, are apt to receive the book offered with un- 
bounded faith and need their critical faculties developing. 

When the pupil has got the book or books that will serve 
his purpose, the probabilities are that he will need some 
instruction in the best way of getting the required in- 
formation with the least waste of time. The judicious use 
of the index is important, but one cannot rely wholly on 
the index. The pupil needs to acquire the art of seizing 
essential points and passing over matter irrelevant to 
his purpose. The pupils who read slowly are badly handi- 
capped at the start, and most pupils might well be en- 
couraged to read faster. Prof. Cavanagh and other 
psychologists tell us that most people read too slowly and 
could by a conscious effort speed up their reading by 
something like fifty per cent. The mere fact of being able 
to cover the pages rapidly gives confidence and a sense of 
mastery that bring their own enjoyment, morcover the 
grasp of subject matter is not as a rule decreased but rather 
increased in the rapid reader. Just as in the addition of 
long columns of figures the quicker we can total them up 
the more likely are we to be accurate, so the additional 
concentration necessary to increase the speed of reading 
produces greater efficiency in mastering the matter read. 
Very quick readers seem to take in the sense by phrases 
or by sentences or even by paragraphs, and they have there- 
fore more chance of seeing the purport of the argument 

(Continued on page 344) 
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THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 
By Sir JAMES JEANS 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
Ready November 5th. 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


By Sir JAMES JEANS 
Revised Edition. With 24 plates. 
125. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
AND ITS RELATIONS WITH PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION 


By W. C. D. DAMPIER-WHETHAM 
Second Edition. Roya/8vo. 185. net. 


MODERN ATHLETICS 
By G. M. BUTLER 
With 15 plates o 10 folding) containing he photographs. 
Royal 8vo. 125. 6d. n 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF 


LESSER POETS 
Compiled by J. C. SQUIRE 
Crown 8vo. 85. 6d. net. 


EIGHT VICTORIAN POETS 
By F. L. LUCAS 
Fcap 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 


Containing studies of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 


Clough, Rossetti, Swinburne, Morris, and Hardy. 


MILTON : PARADISE LOST 
Edited by A. W. VERITY, M.A. 
Now obtainable in two volumes. Volume I. Text. 
Volume II. Introductions, Notes, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 75. Gd. net each. 


MUSIC AND ITS STORY 
By R. T. WHITE, Mus.D. 
With 7 plates and numerous illustrations in the text. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


HOW IT HAPPENED 
By RHODA POWER 
Crown ato. Illustrated. 75. 6d. net. 
Stories for children based on folk stories of all 
nations. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF HISTORY 
By EILEEN and RHODA POWER 
Second Impression. With 35 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
75. 6d. net. 


MORE BOYS AND GIRLS OF 


HISTORY 
By RHODA and EILEEN POWER 
With 31 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


THE MEDIEVAL SCENE 
By G. G. COULTON 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
An informal introduction to the Middle Ages. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 


GREAT WAR 
By G. V. CAREY and H. S. SCOTT 
Second Edition. With 8 illustrations and 17 maps. 
Crown 8vo. 65. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 


DEMOCRACY 
By ALAN F. HATTERSLEY 
Crown 8vo. 65. net. 


OUR EARLY ANCESTORS 
M. C. BURKITT 
With 31 A. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


THE BRONZE AGE 
By V. GORDON CHILDE 
Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN LITERATURE 


Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON 


In five books, Library edition, cloth boards, with book-marker. 


5s. net each. 


engravings, and drawings. Books I-III. 


Illustrated with reproductions of famous pictures, 
Books IV & V. 6s. net each. 


By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


ON THE ART OF WRITING 
Sixth Impression. Demy 80. 
Edition. Fcap 8vo. 


55. net. 


10s. 6d. net. Pocket 


ON THE ART OF READING 


Third Impression. Demy 8vo. 155. net. Pocket 
Edition. Fcap 8vo. 5. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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than the reader who laboriously pronounces each word to 
himself. This training of young people to read for the 
sense seems to be one way in which they can be equipped 
so that they may command and not be overwhelmed or 
left stranded by the flood of literature with which the 
student of any subject is faced. 

Of course the advantages of speed only apply to reading 
for information, and not even then when a sevezely technical 
work has to be tackled. In reading for style we want to 
savour what we read, to taste beauties of expression, of 
allusion or of symbol, and to project in our own imagination 
the ideas suggested. In this kind of reading speed has a 
positive disadvantage. 

Even in reading for information rapidity by itself is 
not enough: there must be selection and discrimination 
as well. The pupil must learn what to reject and what to 
assimilate, he must learn to weigh for himself the argument 


of one writer on a subject against the arguments of other 
writers, to see where they fit into, supplement, or contradict 
one another. How this is to be taught I leave to wiser 
heads than mine, but it certainly needs to be taught, and 
I think that the preliminary selection of books by the 
teacher and training in their use by the librarian is probably 
the first step. What comes next will depend very largely on 
the pupil’s own capacity, but young people are quick to 
follow a lead, and the majority of pupils when they have been 
given a start will respond to the stimulus. Training in 
real selective reading seems to be one of the educational 
necessities of the day for, as Frederic Harrison, the veteran 
authority on the choice of books, said, ‘“‘ The most useful 
help in reading is to know what we should not read, what 
we can keep out from that small cleared spot in the over- 
grown jungle of information, the corner which we can 
call our ordered patch of fruit-bearing knowledge.”’. 


Varia 


Her Grace the Duchess of Atholl, D.B.E., M.P., presents 
diplomas and prizes and delivers an address at the Chelsea 
Polytechnic, Manresa Road, S.W. 3, on Friday, November 21, 
1930, at 8 p.m. 

* * * 

The success of Mr. J. C. Dent’s “ Thought in English Prose ” 
has been so considerable that Messrs. William Heinemann, Ltd., 
are following it with an edition for junior pupils, which has been 
compiled by Mr. A. J. Coles, assistant master at St. Albans 
School, and which will be published this month. 


* * * 


The Medical Officer for Cardiff stated recently that June 
would be an ideal month for the summer school vacation, not 
only from the point of view of sunshine, but also the ill-effect 
on children of going to bed late would be mitigated, in that 
month, by the longer time spent in fresh air and sunshine. 


The current “ List of Vacancies Overseas,” issued by the 
society for the Oversea Settlement of British Women, mentions 
teaching appointments in South Africa, Tanganyika, New- 
foundland and the West Indies; posts for hospital nurses in 
the Transvaal, and for children’s nurses in South Africa and 
Kenya. There are also opportunities for social workers, secre- 
taries and well-qualified professional women in Canada. 

+ * + 


Speaking at a Conference of English Presbyterian Churches 
in Wales recently, Prof. Jenkyn Jones said that there 
did not appear to be any person or institution capable of satis- 
fying in a proper manner, the legitimate desire of adolescence for 
knowledge concerning the physiological change to which it was 


subject. The result was that information was picked up casually 
— often with disastrous results. 


In his view school teachers 
were best fitted to tell the desired facts of life. 
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CHURCH, LIBRARY 
LABORATORY & 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


for all Public Buildings. 


Margaret's, Bushey; 


Morden ; 


Northwood, &c. &c. 


Inquiries Invited, 
Designs & Suggestions 
Submitted 
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Distinctive VWoodwork and Furniture 


Recent work 
includes School Chapel Furniture at Bowden House, 
Seaford; Queenswood, Hartfield; Orange Hill 
Convent ; Wealdstone Mission School; Convent, 
Ponders End; School Library Furniture at St. 
Kingston Grammar School ; 
Queenswood, Hatfield; Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers; Institute of Actuaries; Laboratories at 
James Allen's School, Dulwich; St. Helier’s School, 
King Alfred's School, Hampstead ; 
Ealing County School for Boys; St. Helen’s School, 
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ENGLISH 


POETRY SPEAKING FOR CHILDREN. Part I. The 
Pes gr Die aes MARJORIE GULLAN and PERCIVAL GURNEY. Small 
crown 8vo. ; 


TALES OF POOH. By A. A. MııNe. With 87 of the 
Sena Illustrations by E. H. SHEPARD. 2s. (Methuen’s Modern 
assics.) 


VERY YOUNG VERSES. By A. A. MıLNne. With 73 of the 


original Illustrations by E. H. SHEPARD. 28. (Methuen’s Modern Classics.) 


FAIRIES AND FRIENDS anb FORTY GOOD-MORNING 
TALES. By RoSE FYLEMAN. School Editions. 1s. 6d. each. 


FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COM- 
POSITION. By J. D. STEPUENSON, English Master at Highgate 
School. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH : From Sentence to Essay. 


By J. D. STEPHENSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. A Sequel to the above. 


THE METRES OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Enip Hamer, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. nct. 


ENGLAND UNDER VICTORIA. By H. V. Routh, M.A. 


68. net. A new volume in the series “English Life in English 
Literature.” 


THE LIFE OF MARLOWE, AND THE TRAGEDY OF DIDO. 


Ed. C. F. TUCKER BROOKE. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT, I and I. Ed. U. M. Ettis- 
FERMOR. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NINETEEN-TWENTIES: Literature and Ideas in the 
Post-War Decade. By A. C. WARD. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


HISTORY 


EUROPE FROM 800 TO 1789. By H. W. C. Davis, C.B.E., 
late Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Edited hy G. N. CLARK, 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By 


DorortuY Dymonp, M.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 68. 


“ An admirable handbook of medieval history.” —The Journal of 
Education. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Vol. I. 
A.D. 800-1492. Edited and Translated by R. G. D. LAFFAN, M.A., 
Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5s. Vol. II. 
1492-1715. By W. F. ReDpDaway, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A HANDBOOK FOR HISTORY TEACHERS. Edited by 
D. DyMmonpb, Goldsmiths’ College, University of London. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR ANCIENT HISTORY. For Middle Forms. By 
A. M. DALE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Dorotny K. 
CORDON: E oom 8vo. 58. Alsoin Two Parts. I. 410-1527. 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. By CYRIL E. Rosinson B.A., 
Winchester College, author of ‘‘ A History of England.” With 33 Wus- 
trations, 22 Maps, and an End-paper Diagram. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE SINCE 
1783. By Prof. A. P. NEWTON and Prof. J. Ewinc. With 11 Illus- 
trations and 4 Maps. 5s. 


ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1760-1930. By 


A BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


GEOGRAPHY 
TUDOR GEOGRAPHY: 1485-1588. By E. G. R. TAYLOR, 


Professor of Geography in the University of London. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


ASIA: A REGIONAL AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. By 


L. DUDLEY Stamp, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 27s. 6d. net. 


THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES. General Editor, CHARLES 
MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master of Daniel Stewart's 
College, Edinburgh. 


Europe. By Norman M. Jounson, B.Sc., F.R.S.GS., 
Headmaster, McLean Public School], Dunfermline, and C. MATHESON. 
With 54 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. "2s. 6d. 


Africa. By S. C. Farrar, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Geography 
Master, George Watson’s College for Boys, Edinburgh, and C. MATHE- 
SON. With 34 Maps. Crown 8vo. 28. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


A CHEMISTRY NOTEBOOK: For School Certificate and 
Higher Certificate Students. By J. MorrIS, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s.6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 
(Oxon.), author of ‘‘ Outlines of Inorganic Chemet? ” With 49 Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. 38. An illustrated ‘‘ first book. 


A CLASSBOOK OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. First - Year. 
By J. Morris, M.A. (Oxon.). With 37 Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. Also in Two Parts. PartI,4e. Part LI,4e. 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By A. W. WELLINGs, B.Sc. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHEMISTRY IN DAILY LIFE. By S. Grasstonz, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.1.C., Lecturer in Physical Chemistry in the University of 
Shefficld. With 22 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE ELECTROCHEMISTRY OF SOLUTIONS. By S. 
GLASSTONE, D.Sc., Lecturer in Physical Chemistry at the University 
of Sheffield. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


MODERN SCIENCE: A GENERAL INTRODUCTION. By 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 38.6d. Prize Edition, 66. net. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. By E. E. Brooks and 
W. H. N. JAMES. Illustrated. Ninth Edition, completely Revised. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 


JUNIOR TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By 
A. S. PRATT, M.A. 1s. 


THE GREAT MATHEMATICIANS. By H. W. TURNBULL, 
M.A. 28s. 6d. Prize Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


EXAMPLES IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS. R.O. STREET, 
M.A., M.Sc. 48. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Edited by B. L. Worsnop, B.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer in Physics in the 
University of London. Fcap. 8vo. ‘Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net each. 


Applications of Interferometry. By W. E. Wm.iams, M.Sc. 
The Commutator Motor. By F. J. TEAGO, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 
Photochemistry. By D. W. G. STYLE, Ph.D. 


TEST EXAMINATION PAPERS 
Higher Certificate Mathematical Test Papers. A. S. PRATT, 


Sie Certificate Applied Mathematics Test Papers. A. S. 


PRATT, M 


A HISTORY OF THE VIKINGS. By T. D. KENDRICK, M.A. Higher C Certificate pe Test Papers. J. Morris, M.A. 


Ilustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF ROMAN BRITAIN. By R. G. Higher € ‘Cartieate Physics Test Papers. A. H. Coopsr, M.Sc. 


COLLINGWOOD, M.A. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 168. net. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 


University of Aberdeen 
Bedford 


Birkbeck College, London 
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University and School Holidays and Functions 


CHRISTMAS VACATION| OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Dec. 20 to Jan. 12 


College for | Dec. 19 to Jan. 12 
Women, London 


Dec. 22 to Jan. r0 


Production by the 
College Dramatic 
Society, Nov. 21, 22. 
Students’ Union An- 
nual Dinner, Nov. 


29. 
Production of ‘‘ The 
Old Wives’ Tale,” by 


Peele, by the College 
Literary Society, 
Dec. 5, 6 


Celebration of Found- 
ation Day, Dec. 11. 


University of Birmingham 
University of Bristol 
- University of Cambridge 


University College, Dun- 
dee 
University of Durham : 
Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Durham Colleges en 
College of Medicine, 
ewcastle-on-Tyne .. 
East London College .. 
University College, Exeter 
Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College 
University of Glasgow .. 
Goldsmiths’ College, Lon- 
don 
University College, Hull 
Hulme Hall, Manchester 


Students’ Union 

Fancy Dress Dance, 
Dec. 13. 

Dec. 20 to Jan, 13 

Dec. 20 to Jan. 13 

Dec. 20 to Jan. 4 

Full Term 
Dec. 5 to Jan. 14 


Dec. 12 to Jan. 6 


Dec. 19 to Jan. 13 
. 13 to Jan. 20 


. 20 to Jan. 5 


. 20 to Jan. Ir 
. 20 to Jan. 17 
. 19 to Jan. 12 


. 19 to Jan. 6 
. 17 to Jan. 6 

13. 
. IQ to 


Annual Dinner, Dec.6. 


College Concert, Dec. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 


[Nov. 1930 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University of Leeds . Dec. 20 to Jan. 7 ; 
University College, Lei- | Dec. 20 to Jan. 12 
cester 
University of Liverpool | Dec. 19 to Jan. 7 
London Hospital Medical | Dec. 19 to Jan. 5 
School 
London School of Econo- | Dec. 12 to Jan. 12 
mics and Political 
Science 
merely College, Lon- | Dec. 20 to Jan. 12 
Municipal College of Tech-| Dec. 18 to Jan. 15 
nology, Manchester 
University College, Not- | Dec. 13 to Jan. 12 
tingham 
School of Oriental Studies, | Dec. 19 to Jan. 12 
London 
University of Oxford Dec. 7 to Jan. 17 
ee s University, Bel- | Dec. 19 to Jan. 6 
ast 
University of Reading .. | Dec. r9 to Jan. 15 
Royal Holloway College, | Dec. 18 to Jan. 15 
Englefield Green 
University of She.field . Dec. 20 to Jan. 12 
pate ae Colle ze, Ox- | Dec. 8 to Jan. 16 
or 
University of St. Andrews | Dec. 12 to Jan. 6 Armistice Day Com- 
memoration Service, 
Nov. II. 
St. Andrews Day, 
Nov. 30. 
St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- | Dec. 12 to Jan. 6 
cal School, London 
Trinity College, Dublin.. | Dec. 12 to Jan. 9 Public Commence- 
ment, Dec. IL. 
Victoria University of | Dec. 19 to Jan. 15 Congregation for the 


Manchester 


(Continued on page 848) 
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Conferment. of 
Degrees, Dec. 18. 
Adainson Lecture, 
Dec. 1. 


Religious Instruction 


SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION For Council Schools. 
Prepared by the Oxfordshire Education Com- 

mittee. 18.6d. net. Reprinted 1930. 
COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS. 

“The merits of the series ate well known.” 
(IN MurBy'S NEW SMALLER SCRIPTURE 
MANUALS.) Up to the School Certificate. 


*St. Mark (R.V.), Dr. C. KNAPP, 28. 6d. net; 


*St. Luke (R.V.), Dr. C. Knapp, 3s. 6d. net; 
*The Acts (R.V.), Dr. C. KNaApp, 48. net: 
* Samuel II (R.V.), Dr. WADE and Rev. J. H. 
WADE, 3s. net. 
* Also issued in AUTHORIZED VERSION. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. Studies in Teach- 
ing and Syllabus. By C. KNAPP, D.D. 16s. net. 
AMOS AND HIS AGE. By C. Knapp, D.D. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Send for list of Books in Religious Education. 


THOMAS MURBY 


For the Stady of Geography 
SIMPLE GEOLOGICAL STRUC- 


TURES. A Series of Notes and Map-Exercises. 
By JOHN I. PLATT, M.Sc., F.G.S., and JOHN 
CHALLINOR, M.A., F.G.S. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
This book will appeal to teachers and advanced 

students of geography who wish to understand 

geological maps. Many teachers of geography 
who have used Mr. Platt’s * Exercises on Geo- 
logical Maps "’ have felt the need for some book 
which could be used with the ‘ Exercises ” and 
would explain how they are to be worked out. 

“Simple Geological Structures ” is a small book 

which should supply this want. 

ELEMENTARY EXERCISES ON GEO- 
LOGICAL MAPS. By Jonn I. PLATI, 
M.Sc., F.G.S. In book form or loose in envelope. 
1s. 6d. net. 

Send for list of Models, Specimens, Memo. 

Maps, Profile Sheets, &c. 


CO., 1 FLEET LANE, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, 


Chemistry and Physics 


THE STUDY OF CRYSTALS: A 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. By 
T. V. BARKER, Fellow of Brasenuse College, 
Oxford. Just published. 8s. 6d. net. 
Designed asa general introduction, the bosk 

covers a wide ground by such simple exercises 

aud experiments as are within the avczage schocl 
equipment. The book should therefore meet 

a long-felt want among scicnce teachers and be 

of interest to specialists in other sciences who 

wish to acquire a general knowledge of crystals. 


HOBBS' ARITHMETIC OF ELECTRICAL 
MEASUREMENTS. Edited by A. Rispox 
PALMER, B.Sc., B.A. 16th Edition. 28. net. 

ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. By A. 
RISDON PALMER. 2s. net. 

MAGNETIC MEASUREMENTS AND EX- 
PERIMENTS. By A. R. PALMER. 28. net. 


LONDON, E.C. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington 


TRAINING COURSE 


for Professional 


Embroideresses. 


Patrons— 


H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 


Classes daily, 


10 to 4 o'clock. 


Saturdays excepted. 


Evening Classes for Embroidery and Design. Private 
lessons in embroidery of all kinds, plain needlework, lace- 
making, painting on textiles, weaving, leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 


Branch. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS 


Those desirous of 


disposing of 


SCHOOLS and 


PARTNERSHIPS, or wishing to purchase same, should 


apply to: 


N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab)., B. ès L., 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


(ED. J. Burrow & Co., Ltd., reb ATAR and Cheltenham. Establisbed 

years. 
Central House, 45 Kingsway, London, W.0.2 
REGENT 1146 
All communications treated as strictiy confidential. 


PHONE: 


ART TEACHING at the MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
By FREDERICK GARNETT, A.S.A.M., 


appeared in the OCTOBER, 1929, issue of The Journal of Educa- 
tion and School World, 8d. post free. 
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| 
| _ The Child’s Conception 

| of Causality 

i By Prof. J. PIAGET. 12s. 6d. net. 
| “ Will undoubtedly stimulate further advance in 
! child-study.”—The Journal of Education. 

| “In his valuable work he endeavours to arrive at 
' some idea of the child’s notion of the reasons behind 
movement, and hence to consider its primitive system 
of physics. His method is admirable; he builds up 
conclusions and a system from the experimental results 
of himself and his students.” —Saturday Review. 


Mental Development of 
the Child 


By Prof. K. BOHLER. 8s. 6d. net. 

“ A great many questions about the child’s processes 
of thought, language, and perception, about his 
: imagination, play, and drawing, are asked, and answers 
\ given. A book of great interest to the specialist who 
| is studying child-psychology.”—Lis/ener. 


The Future of Human 
By Sir RICHARD PAGET, Bart., Fellow of the 
Physical Society. 2s. 6d. net. 
| “ A bold book. He formulates his theory of the 
origin of speech, supplements the theories of philology, 


| and indicates the merits and defects of English as we 
| know it.”—Prof. Weextey, in Daily News. 
| 


KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 


KEGAN PAUL 


Intellectual Growth in 
Young Children 
By SUSAN ISAACS, M.A. 128. 6d. net. 


Embodies the results of a three years’ experiment in 
new methods of education, with a group of speciall 
intelligent children of two to ten years of age. A 
description of the methods employed and the results 
obtained. 


The Process of Learning 
By CONSTANCE BLOOR. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ This clearly written and very well-informed text- 
book, a work which all teachers who possess a small 
knowledge of psychology and a little experience of 
handling children will find useful. It is far more 
up-to-date. than the average textbook of its kind. 
This is an important pioneer work for teachers.”— 
Week End Review. 


a 


The Future of the 
Public Schools 


By J. F. ROXBURGH, Headmaster of Stowe School. 

28. 6d. net. 

“ An excellent book. The stimulating quality is not 

lacking. It would benefit every schoolmaster to read 
it.”’—Cyrit Norwoop, in Week End Review. 


2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and § Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


880 Pages. 38th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 
Teachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
nee Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
80 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Thirteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E£.0.4 
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University of Wales 
Aberystwyth .. 
Cardiff iia 
Swansea 

Westminster Hospital 
Medical School 


Aldenham School, Elstree 


All Saints School, Blox- 
ham 


Battersea Polytechnic .. 
Beaumont College, Old 
Windsor 


Berkhamsted School 
Birkenhead School A 
ars s Stortford Col- 
Blundell’s School, Tiver- 
ton 

Bolton School .. 
Bradfield College 

<< Technical Col- 


lege 
Brentwood School, Essex 


x 


Bristol Grammar School 
Bromsgrove School, Wor- 
cester 


Cambridge and County 

High School 
Campbell College, Belfast 
Canford School, Wimborne 
Carlisle Grammar School 
Central School of Arts and 

Crafts 
Charterhouse, Godalming 
Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 


lege 
Chigwell School 
City Technical College, 

Cardiff 


Coatham School, Yorks.. 
Cranbrook School, Kent 


Dean Close School, Chel- 
tenham 


Denstone College, Staffs. 


Douai School, Woolhamp- 
ton 
Dover College 


Downside School, Strat- 
ton 

Dulwich College.. 

Durham School .. 


Eastbourne College 

Elizabeth College, Guern- 
sey 

Epsom College .. 

Exeter School 

Felsted School, Essex 

Giggleswick School 

Glasgow Royal Technical 


College 
Gresham’s School, Holt.. 
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CHRISTMAS VACATION; OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


12 to Jan. 
12 to Jan. 
19 to 

12 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


19 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 


. 20 to 
. I7 to 


. 16 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 16 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 18 to 

. 20 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. Ig to ta. 
. 19 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 


. 16 to Jan 
. 18 to 


. 17 to ten: 
. 17 to Jan. 
. Ig to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. Ig to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. I7 to jan 


16 to 


19 to Jan. 


. 23 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 22 to Jan. 


. 22 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


18 to Jan. 


6 
6 
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Old Boys’ Match, 
Dec. 6. 

School Concert, Nov. 
I. 


Rugger v. Denstone, 
at Richmond Ground 
Dec. 17. 


School Concert, Dec. 
15. 


School Play 
(Richard III), Dec 
13, 15, 16. 


O.B. Match, Dec. 8. 
1ooth Match v. K.E.S. 
Birmingham, Dec. 13 

Old Boys’ Football 
Match, Nov. 13. 


Speech Day, Nov. 7. 


School Concert, Dec. 
18. 


Production of ‘‘ The 


XV v. 
Valence School 
(Home), Nov. 19 

ist XV v. Old Cei: 
brookians’ R.F.C. 
(Home), Dec. 6. 

Commemoration Day, 
Nov. 1. 

Football Matches v. 
Casuals ‘‘ A,” Nov. 8 

v. an A.F.A. XI, Nov. 


27. 
Football Match v. 


Ampleforth, Nov. 19. 
v. Beaumont, Dec. 18. 


Past and Present 
Football Match, Dec. 
6. 


School Confirmation, 
Dec. 17. 

School Concert, Dec. 
O.E’s, 


School Concert, Dec. 


16. 
O.E. Dinner, Dec. 17. 


Old Boys’ 
Dec. 13. 


Match, 


A New Series for Schools 


THE CLARENDON 
SONG BOOKS 


Edited by W. Gillies Whittaker, Herbert Wiseman, 
and John Wishart 


Now completed in six books, this series 
has already been adopted by schools of 
every type all over the country. The songs 
chosen are unhackneyed and carefully 
graded, each book being slightly more ad- 
vanced in standard than the previous one. 
Illustrating the wide variety of material 
included, Books V and VI contain Welsh 
and Scots Gaelic Folksongs, classical unison 
and two-part songs by Handel, Purcell, 
Bach, Byrd, Brahms, Mozart, Gluck, 
Schubert, Schumann, &c., modern exam- 
ples by Stanford, Vaughan Williams, Delius, 
and Harvey Grace, and Rounds by 
Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven. 


‘ All the editions are beautifully printed, and no adverse criticisms 
can be made.’’—Teachers’ World. 


Piano Edition - 2s. 6d., or Linen-backed, 3s. 
Words and Melody (Staff) Edition, 6d., a d. 
Sol-fa Edition - 6d., A 8d. 


The majority of the ap ka each book are published as separate 
ets, at 1$d.-2d. each. 


A List will be sent on application 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, London, W. I 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

a or METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
oma. 
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The First School Examination: 
Teachers’ Views on Subjects 
and Syllabuses 


XII—HANDWORK 


By J. Lroyp, A.C.P., F.Coll.H., Hon. Registrar, The 
College of Handicraft. 


WE the rapid extension of the facilities for the 
teaching of handicraft in secondary schools which 
has taken place during recent years, there has arisen a 
demand for examinations in this subject. From being 
regarded purely as a leisure time pursuit, and a relief 
from the more strenuous mental effort demanded by what 
are sometimes termed the academic subjects, handwork 
has gradually forced its way to the front as being an im- 
portant instrument of education. Its value in providing 
a means of drawing off the surplus energy generated during 
adolescence, and directing it into useful channels, has 
commended it to many schoolmasters, whilst others have 
employed it as a useful method of approach to such subjects 
as mathematics and science. But it has been the differen- 
tiation between handwork, regarded merely as instrumental 
in clarifying ideas on other school subjects, and handicraft, 
as it is now termed, the ability to do something finely and 
well for its own sake, that has focused attention on the 
examination aspect. Taken as a subject in the secondary 
school, with a graded course covering a number of years and 
offering unique opportunities for self-expression, for training 
in skill, for gaining knowledge experimentally of a wide 
range of material, and for developing an approach to 
beauty in form and fitness, it was clearly entitled to rank 
with other school subjects in determining the relative 
position of a pupil at the end of his school career. That it 
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has been included for many years in the syllabus of the 
School Leaving Examination of the Central Welsh Board, 
points to the fact that there are no inherent difficulties 
in arranging an examination in this subject. 

Many teachers of handicraft, however, have viewed the 
introduction of examinations: in handicraft with grave 
suspicion. They have felt that the effect would be to 
restrict the free expression of the individuality of the 
pupil and to stereotype the work. That there are obvious 
dangers in this direction, may be freely admitted, for it is 
quite easy to devise a grammar of woodwork that would 
take all the spontaneity and the joy of creation out of the 
handicraft lesson. But with a carefully drawn up syllabus 
and competent teachers, this may be avoided. It has been 
found in practice, that if the syllabus is carefully drafted 
and the questions set are of the right type, it is possible 
to combine a reasonable elasticity in the course of work 
with adequate preparation for the examination. 

The forms of handicraft usually taken in secondary 
schools are woodwork and metalwork, and sometimes these 
subjects are combined in a general course covering the main 
processes employed in the manipulation of both materials. 
In some cases, a course is provided in what is known as 
general handicraft, which includes bookcrafts, such as 
bookbinding and printing, and leathercraft. With the 
wider adoption of the subject, there will develop, probably, 
courses in other traditional groups of crafts, such as the 
decorative crafts—writing, illuminating, &c.; the weaving 
crafts, including basketry and lace work ; and the model- 
ling crafts, such as pottery, and modelling in leather, 
metal, &c. At present, however, examinations in handi- 
craft, as the subject is termed, are confined to woodwork 
and metalwork, or a combination of them, because these 
crafts have been established for many years in certain 
secondary schools. As a result, the work is well organized, 
and there is fairly general agreement as to what may be 
expected from pupils of 16 years of age approximately, 
who have covered a four years’ course in handicraft. The 
work has passed the experimental stage in woodwork and 
metalwork therefore, and the majority of the bodies who 
conduct First School Examinations have included thesé 
forms of handicraft in‘their schemes. 

At present, a pass with credit in the subject does not 
count towards exemption from Matriculation, and in this 
respect it is not on an equality with art and music in 
certain examinations. This is an obvious handicap to the 
pupil who intends to follow a degree course in engineering, 
for example, practical experience has shown that the 
training gained in preparing for a First School Examination 
in metalwork has been of considerable value to the student 
during his university course. The demand which is being 
put forward by the organized teachers of handicraft for a 
university course, as a preparation for this branch of the 
teaching profession, points in the same direction, and the 
university that has the courage and foresight to set up a 
course in this subject and allow handicraft to rank for 
Matriculation for the purpose, will meet with a surprising 
response. 

There is general agreement on the main characteristics 
of the syllabuses at present in force. They aim at testing 
the candidate’s skill in shaping material to specified ends, 
his knowledge of the underlying principles involved in 
handicraft, and his power of using his own judgment. 
Usually there is a paper on the related theory, and in scale 
drawing, lasting two hours, and a practical test, for which 
three hours areallowed. The first part of this paper requires 
a general knowledge, of an elementary character, of the 
common tools, materials, and workshop processes em- 
ployed in either: woodwork or metalwork. The second 
part of the paper calls for the ability to construct working 
drawings, including pictorial sketches, and the making of 
plans and elevations. The idea is to test the ability of the 
candidate to work out his ideas on paper before cutting 
into material, and this is clearly of great educational value. 
The practical test is drawn up on the assumption that the 
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candidate has acquired sufficient skill to reduce material 
to a required shape and size by any of the usual methods 
employed in either woodwork or metalwork, as the case 
may be. He is expected to be familiar with the common 
methods employed in jointing and fastening the material, 
and to be able to employ them intelligently in the con- 
struction of a specified article. To carry this out, he must 
be able to work either from dimensioned sketches or from 
printed instructions. A valuable feature of some of the 
syllabuses is that the candidate must have some knowledge 
of both woodwork and metalwork, and the practical test 
may require elementary processes to be carried out in a 
second material, in order to make a complete article. Wood- 
work is usually the more popular subject, but many schools 
enter pupils for the examination in metalwork. The sylla- 
bus does not differ very materially from that in woodwork, 
but the wider range of materials involved, and the greater 
variety of operations, such as sheet metal working, fitting, 
forging, turning, and art metalwork, tends to give it a 
more technical character. 

Whilst the examinations as held at present test fairly 
well the candidate’s skill in using tools and carrying out 
the commoner workshop processes, many teachers feel 
that, in woodwork, the purely constructional side is unduly 
stressed, and that sufficient attention is not directed to the 
encouragement of the artistic side of the work. The oppor- 
tunities that handicraft affords for the application of the 
principles of harmony, proportion, and design generally, 
have not been utilized in the past as they should have been. 
Practical training in the appreciation of live, form, colour, 
and of fitress for purpose, should form part of the handi- 
craft course in every secondary school, and the syllabus of 
examination should be devised to encourage attention to 
this aspect of the work. Then, again, in a subject such 
as this, there should be provision for the submission of 
records of the work done during the course, and if possible 
specimens of craftwork done during the course should be 
available for the inspection of the examiners. Training 
in craft skill itself is a relatively slow process, but the power 
to think out a design, to decide on suitable materials and 
methods of construction, and to make by the aid of this 
knowledge and skill an article that shall be useful and 
pleasing is a slower process still. The ability to make 
something worth while, something that gives the pupil a 
taste of the joy of creation and the sense of achievement, 
is worth far more than mere joint making, however skil- 
fully and expeditiously done. Again, it is very desirable in 
testing ability in a craft to judge methods as well as results. 
Good tool habits and correct methods of setting out and 
assembling work are essential if any real success in craftwork 
is to be attained. In some examinations this is already 
arranged for by means of a panel of assessors for practical 


work, one of whom is present during the practical examin- 
ation. Itis suggested that at least 25 per cent of the possible 
marks should be reserved for this assessment of the work 
done during the course and for methods of work, and 75 per 
cent for that done in the actual examination. This would 
help to check any tendency to cram pupils for the exam- 
ination by concentrating on the working of typical exam- 
ination exercises. 

Another aspect of the inclusion of the subject in the 
First School Examination must not be overlooked. It has 
the effect of giving the subject a better standing in the eyes 
of the pupils. It takes on a new importance which acts as a 
valuable stimulus, and as a rule means in practice that an 
extra year or two is added to the normal course in handi- 
craft. The teacher of the subject, too, attains a new 
dignity in the eyes of the pupils because his work is no 
longer confined to the lower and middle forms, with perhaps 
a few odd periods in the upper school, but is a comprehensive 
course covering the whole of the school life, and worthy of 
the best efforts of mind as wellas body. The social reactions 
are valuable also, as there grows up a new appreciation 
of skill and constructive sense as revealed in the ordinary 
craftsman, who is seen to perform difficult operations with 
an ease, a confidence, and a finish that wins admiration. 


“See where the craftsman’s last touch lingers, 
To draw the wonder from the wood.” 


If the subject is to take its proper place in the secondary 
school, there must be adequate provision made for it in 
the time table. As a rule, the practical lesson should 
extend over at least two hours, and there should be a 
minimum of three hours per week devoted to the subject. 
This question of examinations in secondary schools has 
engaged the attention of the College of Handicraft—a 
constituent body of the Incorporated Institute of Handi- 
craft Teachers—for a considerable time. The various 
aspects of the subject have been explored by experienced 
handicraft teachers, and they have drawn up specimen 
syllabuses in woodworking, metalworking, woodwork and 
metalwork combined, and in general handicraft, all of a 
matriculation standard. Some secondary schools are 
taking advantage of the liberty of sending in part of a form 
for the First School Examination, and are allowing those 
boys who do not enter for this examination, but who have 
ability in handicraft work, to take an examination in that 
subject alone. To meet the case of such pupils the College 
of Handicraft has instituted examinations in handicraft 
for secondary school pupils, and issues certificates to success- 
ful candidates. The fact that the Examinations Panel of 
the College is composed of handicraft teachers of wide 
experience in teaching the subject to secondary pupils 
is a guarantee of the standard of the examination. 


The Teaching of Modern Languages and the School Certificate. 


Examinations 


V.—THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE YEAR: A NEARER VIEW OF THE EXAMINATION NEEDS 
(Continued from September) 
By SYDNEY W. WELLS, B.A., Senior German Master, Minchenden Secondary School, N. 14 


HIS year’s work is begun under the shadow of the 
dreaded examination, hanging over teacher and 
taught alike, like the sword of Damocles. The former is 
inclined to underestimate the present state of his pupils’ 
ability and to give concessions to false gods, to start upon 
a period of cramming and gerund-grinding, and this in 
turn has its reaction upon the class, whose state of anxiety 
often prevents them from putting into their work that 
mental freshness and vigour that have perhaps charac- 
terized their efforts hitherto. 
The English element in the modern language paper is, 
in my opinion, the chief reason for the paucity of the results. 


When a university sets a paper and has to accept a meagre 
percentage as a pass, and often has to revise the standard 
in order to get a percentage of passes, and cannot very well 
lower the standard of the paper without stultifying the 
whole examination, there seems only one conclusion: the 
methods are wrong. It is not, however, too much to hope 
that the English qualifications necessary to pass in a foreign 
language will vanish gradually with the passage of time 
and the unbending of the authorities, moved by the trend 
of modern forces. Indeed, only in the last report of the 
University of London examiners we see the writing on the 
wall: “The general impression gained was that this 
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part of the work ‘t.e. free composition] was continuing to 
improve, and that candidates were treating it with more 
enthusiasm.” Ignoring the hypocrisy of this last remark, 
we may consider this improved position of free composition 
in official reports as genuinely encouraging. 

The advantages of free composition are absurdly obvious. 
All self-expression is free, and one naturally uses those 
terms which come spontaneously to one’s mind, and avoids 
difficulties of language as a matter of course. This should 
be trained as a habit throughout the course; the trans- 
lational method gives us purely secondhand matter at a 
great cost of time and trouble and the result is that pain- 
ful stammering and laboured mental effort so charac- 
teristic of Englishmen when attempting conversation in a 
foreign tongue. The correspondent who writes in the 
‘A.M.A. Memorandum on the Teaching of Modern 
Languages ” (University of London Press), is understating 
the case when he says (page 129): ‘‘ Too often the pupil 
is caught; the examination report says he knows no 
French—a judgment which comes from a failure to realize 
the catches occuring in some ten lines. That same pupil 
might possibly write two pages of intelligent matter in the 
language.” Leaving aside the assumption that a candi- 
date who is capable of writing an excellent essay in French 
or German might fail miserably on a piece of translation 
done creditably by another, whose free composition is 
poor (and the assumption is not justified by the statistics 
of the examining bodies), the chief objection to the insis- 
tence on bilingual tests is that they tie the hands of modern 
language teachers, who are thus forced to devote a large 
part of their time to fostering an obnoxious and fallacious 
system, learning a language via second-hand expression, a 
crooked approach full of pitfalls, instead of gradually 
building up that direct translation of the learner’s own 
thoughts into the foreign languages, so necessary to an 
intelligent and facile use of the words and expressions that 
come his way. The pupil is forced into wearisome mental 
gymnastics, dodging from one language to another and 
back again. It is for this reason that modern language 
masters find great difficulty with regard to vocabulary in 
this final year, frightened into hasty action and grabbing 
at any straw to bolster up their candidates with a little 
ephemeral knowledge that will tide them over the examina- 
tion week. I refer again to the Memorandum cited above. 
“ As a means of increasing vocabulary many teachers set 
word-lists to be learned during this year, though few do 
so in earlier years. It is doubtful, however, whether, with 
the exception of lists of trees, birds, animals, &c., learnt 
in year 11, word-lists are of any value at all in the learning 
of the foreign tongue, though they may provide a set task 
that can can give the teacher a guide in estimating how 
much work the boy is doing. . . . A few teachers rely on 
books of extracts illustrating special vocabulary, but it 
is very much to be doubted whether this is as effective as 
wider reading in which new words and expressions are 
met at greater intervals and interest is much more keen.”’ 

It seems to me that lists are bad at any time except for 
reference. And with regard to specially selected matter 
where words and phrases are associated in order to make 
them more easily assimilable, the final year is a little late 
for this artificial prop; the pupil should now be able to 
read newspapers and ordinary novels with comparative 
ease. If such is not the case, something has gone wrong in 
earlier training and the fault may nearly always be attri- 
buted to the time wasted on the gerund-grinding and 
translation business. Another correspondent to the Mem- 
orandum proudly asserts: “I know of nothing more 
exhilarating than to take a piece of good French prose or 
verse and wrestle with it before the class, getting the boys 
to suggest translations, and discussing the shades of meaning 
of the words suggested.” This confirms my remark about 
mental gymnastics : and our correspondent goes on to con- 
fess with amazing frankness: ‘‘ It doesn’t teach them much 
French, but it does educate them.” I prefer the education 
which teaches the language first and linguistic appreciation 


afterwards. But all this wrestling with shades of meaning 
and bi-lingual juggling having eaten up the scant time at 
their disposal in the middle school, teachers are forced 
into cramming methods to scrape together in indecent 
haste a passable vocabulary for the final day of reckoning. 

A striking instance of this weakness in ordinary, everyday 
vocabulary came my way only recently, when I took over, 
for the first time, a class in their fourth year of French. 
The class was pretty good in the elements of French 
grammar, and could produce a passable translation (with 
the aid of a dictionary) of the usual kind. But when it 
came to a conversation about dress, the only article the 
best of the pupils could offer as a contribution to the subject 
was chapeau. My own first-year pupils know these things 
by heart, and can say from what material each is made. 

The question of vocabulary is important, and a norm 
should be set, composed of words selected on a frequency 
basis. These words could be selected from a choice of the 
most varied matter, from newspapers of different kinds, 
periodicals, novels, and other literature, the upper classes of 
a number of schools working in co-operation, the results 
sifted, and the final list chosen from the degree of frequency 
and therefore importance, and these Hdaufigkeitswérterbuicher 
prepared in alphabetical order by some enterprising 
publishing firm, and thus save all that soul-destroying work 
of vocabulary-building for every text-book published. 
A further classification could be provided in the use of 
clarendon type to indicate the most important and neces- 
sary words, ordinary type to indicate those that are less 
frequently used, but still of every-day use, and italics 
those that there may be some excuse for not knowing. 
All that need be done in the case of each text-book is to 
append a small vocabulary of words not occurring in the 
list. Mr. Mansion, of the publishing house of Messrs. Harrap 
& Co., tells me that the cost of printing vocabularies is 
appalling, and yet books would not sell without them. 
And such a list would show a pupil what he is up against, 
how much is expected of him, whereas in the wilderness of 
the dictionary he is hopelessly lost ; but I am not advocat- ` 
ing the memorizing of these lists as a set exercise. 

If the whole course of four, five or six years, therefore, 
has been carefully planned, and as carefully carried out, 
the final year should present no nightmare of shortcomings 
in vocabulary or powers of self-expression: it should add 
merely the final polish, the finishing touches to the work 
already done, with some training in the intricacies and 
pitfalls of translation, and a superficial view of the history 
of France or Germany and their literature, with a fairly 
extensive and rapid course of private reading with a view 
of extending the vocabulary, improving the ‘ feel’ of the 
language, and achieving, by this means, one of the most 
important aims of all intelligent language study. | 

If we have neglected translation earlier in the course it 
is not only from deeply rooted conviction of what is best 
in modern language teaching ; it is also best from the point 
of view of practical politics. For it is far easier to acquire a 
passable confidence in self-expression first and then to 
cram the translation work, than it is to do the laborious 
work in translation first, and then hope in a final year to 
acquire a personal style that is free, easy and interesting ; 
this is the result only of sustained and habitual effort. 
We have merely to turn again to officialdom for a convincing 
proof of this. The examiners in French to the University 
of London in their report before referred to, say: ‘In 
this section [3.e. free composition] the difference between 
schools was very clearly shown. Some candidates who 
struggled fairly well through Section II [t.e. translation 
into French] produced rather grotesque attempts at 
original French composition.” The German examiners 
report a similar divergence: “... On the other hand 
candidates from other schools submitted work j1.e. free 
composition] characterized by a monotony of theme and 
a laboured attempt to move in thought within the limits 
of an exceptionally narrow vocabulary, which entailed 
constant repetition of word, phrase, and even sentence.”’ 
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Let it be noticed that this difference in result is by no means 
marked in the translation sections, which proves my con- 
tention that free composition, to be well taught, is the 
result of continued effort over a protracted period, whereas 
translation may be acquired in the final year. It is in 
German and Spanish that we get the best illustration, 
perhaps, for as yet very little has been attempted in the way 
of direct or free method in these languages. In Spanish 


nearly all candidates manage to get above the pass mark in 
the translations, but when it comes to free composition 
the candidates are evidently unable to frame a decent 
sentence for themselves. ‘‘ The essays showed some 
promise, but there is need of constant grammatical drill 
in order to avoid errors. .. .” In my next article I will 
deal with the various aspects of the year’s work in greater 
detail. 


A Post-Certificate Commercial Course 
By T. V. T. Baxter, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Headmaster of Cotham School, Bristol 


E have often read that our secondary school pupils 
can be broadly divided into those with practical 
minds and those with academic minds. The simplicity 
of this classification is as attractive as the division by the 
philosophic policeman, in Iolanthe, of all the babies born 
alive, into the two political colours that prevailed in the 
time of Gilbert and Sullivan. But politics is not the only 
preoccupation that has suffered subdivision since those 
days; and there is a suspicion that many of our pupils 
may show an inclination that combines some of the qualities 
of both the practical mind and the academic mind. This 
type of pupil begins to show differentiation at the point 
in his education that is marked by passing the School 
Certificate Examination. If we continue to apply to him 
the academic process of education, without modification, 
we must beware of whatever in education corresponds to 
the economist’s law of diminishing returns. It were wiser 
to take heed of the possible analogy; and, accepting the 
economist’s advice to the producer of material things 
who would increase his returns, we should at this stage 
apply a better method. 

The object of these remarks is to consider the require- 
ments of such pupils of this type as propose to enter upon 
a commercial career; to examine what has been done for 
them in another country, in which commercial position is 
similar to our own; and to suggest a method likely to 
capture their interest and to stimulate their minds. The 
tests applied by free place and entrance examinations 
have produced a fairly homogeneous intellectual quality 
in the majority of pupils, taken as they enter our secondary 
schools. Most schools have long had some custom, rule, or 
agreement that in practice established a minimum leaving 
age of 16 plus, with very few exceptions. These two con- 
ditions, the one satisfied at the commencement, and the 
other towards the conclusion of the course, began, nearly 
twenty years ago, to giverise to the problem of finding the 
best way of dealing with pupils who intended to continue 
their school education up to an age of about 18. The 
solution developed on the lines of courses, later organized 
as advanced courses, leading to the Higher Certificate 
Examination, and in the case of the majority of candidates, 
onwards to the universities. 

The continued and close application of the conditions 
already stated, is now causing a new species of the 
post-certificate genus to appear, in the shape of the 
pupil who returns to school with the intention of con- 
tinuing for not more, and generally less, than a year. 
The problem here takes the form of finding the course 
that will best suit his requirements; and it has the 
further complication that, in the end, he may continue 
until the entry for the next School Certificate Examination 
is being made up; when this type of pupil will probably 
wish to sit again in order to improve upon the certificate 
that he already holds. In most cases these certificates do 
not show that the pupil reached the standard required for 
Matriculation. If such pupils are few in number, they 
might be placed, either in one of the advanced courses, 
assuming these to be in existence, or in a pre-certificate 
form, which, in twelve months’ time, will take the same 


examination that these pupils have passed. In either case, 
the majority of these pupils will, ex hypothesi, leave within 
the session. Their inclusion in an advanced course, among 
pupils better qualified in their subjects, and intending to 
complete a higher certificate course is rather undesirable ; 
for they tend to reduce the rate of progress of the class, 
and their intention to leave at an early date does not 
increase their interest in a course whose ultimate fruits 
they cannot hope to reap. On the other hand, their in- 
clusion in a pre-certificate form, doing again the same work 
at the same level as last session, even with different teachers, 
is open to objections not very different from those already 
stated. What, then, is the best that can be done for such a 
species of the post-certificate type of pupil ? 

Before attempting to outline a possible solution that 
has been found to work out in practice, it may be well to 
examine the conditions of the problem a little more closely. 
In these post-certificate pupils, we have a type possessing 
a mind trained to assimilate new knowledge more or less 
rapidly, with a body of knowledge that may well be 
oriented rather more in the direction of their future career, 
and a certain degree of accuracy in detail and facility of 
expression, that are prone to deteriorate, if not kept in 
practice. Since these pupils, about to leave school within 
the session, have reduced their choice of a career, at any 
rate, to one of a group of allied careers, usually of the com- 
mercial type, it would appear that their interest 1s most 
likely to be caught, and developed, if their studies are 
directed towards the requirements of that kind of career. 
Yet the specialization must not be too nartow; for un- 
foreseen circumstances may alter their future, and they 
may find that a qualification for Matriculation, which so 
far they have not gained, turns out to be essential. 

The problem, therefore, resolves itself into the forma- 
tion of a course that will Jead in the direction of a Matric- 
ulation qualification, and that, at the same time, will 
present the possibility of acquiring some substantial 
training for the career that appears most likely to suit 
this particular type of pupil. It will be observed that this 
view of the problem also recognizes that any scheme, 
appropriate to secondary education, must satisfy the 
condition of continuity, both with previous instruction 
and with any future instruction that the pupils may find 
necessary. The solution indicated will not in any way 
prevent any pupil, of suitable age, from passing into an 
advanced course, whether literary, scientific, or commercial ; 
while its new subjects, presently to be suggested, will be 
found to lead the commercial candidate to realize that 
commerce, like any other profession, has its own body of 
knowledge to be acquired, and to induce him to continue, 
after leaving school, the vocational studies already 
begun. 

What then are the commercial subjects that can be 
introduced into a secondary school curriculum, at this 
stage, for such pupils as are contemplated ? When the 
usual content of a school commercial curriculum, fot 
pupils of 15 to 17, is examined, it rarely appears that any 
vocational deviation has been made, beyond the group 
composed of book-keeping, shorthand, and type-writing, 
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while the rest of the curriculum consists of a selection of the 
subjects generally taken in pre-certificate work. Thus, 
but little attempt has generally been made, outside insti- 
tutions of higher commercial instruction, to incorporate 
tuition in subjects, that may have not only a direct bearing 
on a commercial career, and therefore a vocational coher- 
ence, but also a really educational value, and a continuity 
with past instruction and possible future studies. 

Two not uncommon objections, raised against the in- 
troduction of commercial studies into secondary schools, 
are, that the school ‘staff is inadequate, and that the 
available subjects are not educational from the point of 
view of the secondary school. It is believed that the 
following remarks will meet these objections. With regard 
to the argument that secondary education should not be 
vocational in a narrow sense, it must be borne in mind that, 
unless we deal suitably with this increasing group of post- 
certificate pupils, we fail to recognize a problem whose 
solution must be found; and we thus fail to satisfy the 
legitimate claims of parents, who justly desire a vocational 
turn for their children’s education at this particular stage. 
Not less legitimate are the claims of the commercial em- 
ployer to due consideration, when the last stage in the 
school education of his future employees is being designed. 
It is indeed surprising that, while the usual secondary 
curriculum, in vogue after the certificate examination, 
includes an option, in the form of the advanced science 
course, that bears directly upon the preparation of boys 
for technical industry, so little has been done at this stage 
to offer an equally suitable option to those who will enter 
commerce. 

The regulations affecting advanced courses contemplate 
an advanced commercial course ; but such a course scarcely 
concerns pupils who do not expect to continue their school 
training for even one full session before they face the 
test that a business career will impose upon their character, 
mind, outlook, and education. While it is obvious that 
a business house in the only place where a thorough 
knowledge of business can be acquired, it is equally true 
that, in business, the seniors are too fully occupied to 
have the time to give such technical instruction as can 
be given in schools. The success of private commercial 
schools, in both England and the United States, proves 
the importance attached in many quarters to a suitable 
preliminary commercial course. When we ask what 
subjects are required by the average employer, the usual 
answer includes spelling, writing, English, and arith- 
metic. He requires perfect reliability in these subjects. 
The few slips in these subjects that would not prevent a 
candidate, otherwise generally well prepared, from passing 
the School Certificate Examination, would quite effectively 
fail him, if they were made in such a test as a possible 
employer might apply in selecting a candidate to fill a 
vacancy. The employer seems to need perfection in 
elementary matters, combined with intelligence developed 
by further education, and another mental quality to be 
discussed presently. It is, of course, assumed that the pre- 
liminary condition of character has been satisfied. Hence 
it follows that the post-certificate commercial course must 
be designed with due regard to the fundamental importance 
of producing, and maintaining, the necessary and high 
standard that commerce, perhaps more insistently than 
any other calling, demands in elementary subjects. 

When we meet that rather rare individual, the employer 
with leisure to expound at greater length his views of the 
ideal candidate for an appointment, and when we have 
lured him into argument, he tells us that he wants the boy 
who shows, among other traits, the characteristic of 
adaptability. Leaving commerce for a moment, we find 
an obvious illustration of adaptability in those who take 
up agriculture ; for the great majority of boys who show 
any adaptability to farming are among those brought up 
on the land. Thus, adaptability really means adaptedness, 
resulting from previous similar experience; and a com- 
mercial employer who looks for adaptability will save his 
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time by seeking it among candidates who have had previous 
commercial training. 

Before selecting the subjects by which we propose to 
develop an adaptedness to commerce in such pupils as 
show an inclination towards that calling, we may take 
stock of the range of subjects that experience has shown 
to be, in greater or less degree, suitable for the purpose. 
It is of some interest to examine the experience gained in 
this matter by schools in the United States of America. 
Until about 1900, most of the commercial education in the 
United States was offered by private business colleges. 
Since that time, the number of public secondary schools 
providing commercial] instruction has increased to such an 
extent that most of the high schools in that country now 
offer commercial courses. At first, their courses included 
only writing, commercial arithmetic, book-keeping, short- 
hand, typewriting, and correspondence. Commercial law 
was added later. After a time, this rather restricted range 
of subjects was found to be unsatisfactory; and the 
greater complexity of recent business organization, with 
its more specialized functions, is now reflected in the 
greater variety of subjects studied within the ambit of 
commercial education. The newer subjects, whose claims 
are now admitted in the commercial curriculum of American 


secondary schools, include salesmanship, advertising, 
retail, wholesale and factory organization, secretarial 
work, and explanatory commercial courses. Secretarial 


studies use the old narrow curriculum as a foundation; 
and from this they rise with special departments of report- 
writing, executive and corporation book-keeping, filing 
and indexing, and courier’s duties. 

Explanatory commercial courses aim at testing pupils’ 
abilities for the elementary office tasks, and at giving informa- 
tion about various types of commercial work. Their use is to 
discover, and estimate, pupils’ ability and inclination for 
business ; and their cause obviously lies in a recognition of the 
complexity and specialization of modern business. The sub- 
jects of economics and European languages find their due 
positions in high-school curricula; in fact, the attention 
now being paid to the Spanish language in the secondary 
schools of the United States is a feature of very real sig- 
nificance to us in England. Although the question of 
training young persons in the use of the more costly forms 
of office machines is outside the scope of secondary schools, 
even across the Atlantic Ocean, it may serve our present 
purpose of ascertaining the weight and position to be 
given to possible commercial subjects, if a brief reference 
is made to the view recently taken in the United States 
of the whole subject of business training. The requirements 
of such training are there held to be (1) a good general 
education ; (2) a course of instruction in the commercial 
subjects named above; (3) an intensive course in the use 
of office machines of every kind, regardless of their cost. 
It has been estimated that a complete installation of 
suitable machines would cost about £2,500, and a minimum 
installation about £850. The commercial school principal 
who falters at this outlay is revived by the authors of the 
project (Harvard Bulletins in Education, No. xii, 1927) 
with the assurance that he is not asked to expend any 
greater sum than is usually required to equip scientific 
laboratories in a college. 

The conditions of the provision of a twelve months’ 
commercial course for post-certificate pupils in English 
secondary schools, are not identical with those that have 
shaped the commercial curriculum of the high schools in 
the United States. Just as our universities differ from 
transatlantic sister institutions in our generally higher 
degree of specialization, so our schools aim at a higher 
standard than American schools in academic subjects. 
Thus, our opportunities for imparting a course of instruc- 
tion in commercial subjects are restricted. Nevertheless, 
the differentiation among the pupils, introduced by their 
varying degree of success in the Certificate examination, 
by their probable residual period of attendance at school, 
and by their future careers, does raise the question of the 
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provision of suitable commercial instruction. The remarks 
which follow will describe a method by which a working 
solution of this problem has been sought. 

The discovery of suitable, and qualified, teachers of 
purely commercial subjects can usually be made by 
adyertisement, if a member of the permanent staff is not 
available. A commercial curriculum necessarily includes 
academic subjects, the teaching of which must be directed 
towards the definite requirements of commerce, and can, 
with the best results, remain in the same hands as before. 
The vocational expansion of modern language teaching 
might take the direction of commercial French; but a 


fresh language is desirable. Teachers of modern languages 
desirous of acquiring a new language, and not residing too 
far from a university, will find that the modern univer- 
sities offer Saturday morning lectures on any language for 
which a sufficient number of students apply. The facilities 
afforded by vacation courses, and other means, are too well 
known, but not too freely used, to need description. This 
question, of an extension of the teaching of modern lan- 
guages to our pupils about to enter commerce, seems of 
such vital importance, in view of what other nations are 
doing, that any efficient means of increasing our teaching 
strength in this subject is worthy of consideration. 


Sir William Watson 


By A SCHOOLMASTER 


HE news that Sir William Watson is ill, and in 

straitened circumstances, comes as a shock to one who 
has admired his work for thirty years. To me he first 
appealed with those flaming sonnets from “The Purple 
East,’’ which stirred so many youthful hearts. In one 
sense they were written for the occasion only. But listen 
to “ The Knell of Chivalry ” : 


“ O vanished morn of crimson and of gold, 
O youth and roselight and romance, wherein 
I read of paynim and of paladin, 
And beauty snatched from ogre’s dungeoned hold ! 
Ever the recreant would in dust be rolled, 
Ever the true knight in the joust would win, 
Ever the scaly shape of monstrous Sin 
At last lie vanquished, fold on writhing fold. 
Was it all false, that world of princely deeds, 
The splendid quest, the good fight ringing clear ? 
Yonder the dragon ramps with fiery gorge, 
Yonder the victim faints and gasps and bleeds ; 
But in his merry England our Saint George 
Sleeps a base sleep beside his idle spear.” 


Who shall say that a call like this will never be needed 
again ? 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch chose three of Watson’s poems 
for inclusion in the ‘‘ Oxford Book of English Verse ’’—the 
lovely little song entitled “ April,” the stately ‘‘ Ode in 
May,” and “ The Great Misgiving.”’ 


““* Not ours,’ say some, ‘ the thought of death to dread ; 
Asking no heaven, we fear no fabled hell : 
Life is a feast, and we have banqueted— 
Shall not the worms as well ? 


“The after-silence, when the feast is o'er, 
And void the places where the minstrels stood, 
Differs in nought from what hath been before, 
And is nor ill nor good.’ 


“ Ah, but the Apparition—the dumb sign— 
The beckoning finger bidding me forgo 
The fellowship, the converse, and the wine, 

The songs, the festal glow ! 


“ And ah, to know not, while with friends I sit, 
And while the purple joy is pass’d about, 
Whether ’tis ampler day divinelier lit 
Or homeless night without ; 


“ And whether, stepping forth, my soul shall see 
New prospects, or fall sheer—a blinded thing ! 
There is, O grave, thy hourly victory, 
And there, O death, thy sting.”’ 


Schoolmasters did not buy many books in the days before 
the Burnham scale, but I can remember buying two. One 
was the ‘‘ Oxford Book of English Verse,” in 1900, and the 
other ‘‘ The Poems of William Watson,” in two volumes, 
with an introduction by J. A. Spender. After much 
cogitation (I was a bachelor then) I made myself a Christ- 
mas present of this in r904, and the volumes still have an 
honoured place on my shelves. I turn to “ Wordsworth’s 
Grave ” whenever I take the book down: 


-= “ Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine ; 
Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless human view ; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine ; 
Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


“ What hadst thou that could make so large amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers possessed, 
Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ?— 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest.” 


And here are the words of a song that has haunted me 
for years: 


“ O, like a queen’s her happy tread, 
And like a queen’s her golden head ! 
But O, at last, when all is said, 

Her woman’s heart for me | 


“ We wandered where the river gleamed 
"Neath oaks that mused and pines that 
dreamed. 
A wild thing of the woods she seemed, 
So proud, and pure, and free | 


‘« All heaven drew nigh to hear her sing, 
When from her lips her soul took wing ; 
The oaks forgot their pondering, 

The pines their reverie. 


“ And O, her happy queenly tread, 
And O, her queenly golden head ! 
But O, her heart, when all is said, 

Her woman’s heart for me!” 


I always think that the best tribute that one can pay to 
a poet is to induce those who do not know him very well 
to know him better. Sir William Watson, it is said, was 
at one time in the running for the Laureateship, and this, 
too, will arouse sympathy for him. What would probably 
please him as much as anything would be the knowledge 
that the present generation of cultured people was re- 
turning to a study of his best work. This would be one 
way of repaying our debt to a man who has written nothing 
common or mean. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


AUSTRIA 


Legitimately proud of our own sixty-two years, we salute with 
respect the doyen of educational journals 
—Die Quelle (The Source)—just entering upon 
its eighty-first. An editorial retrospect in the 
birthday number (240 pages—with special contributions from 
Kerschensteiner, Oestreich, and other distinguished German 
educationists) records many changes of proprietors, policy, 
editors, and format (with facsimile title-pages), and one of name 
—changed in 1922 from the original Der Schulbote (School 
Courier). But through all these changes, and through all the 
50,000 pages (there is a complete copy at the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Vienna), there has run, and still runs, one increasing 
purpose—‘‘ to add to the beneficent power of the nation by 
effecting improvement in its schools, to bring honour to the 
German name by steadily working for educational reform, and 
to convince all who will listen that education is the one and only 
true means of leading humanity to lasting peace and as yet 
undreamed-of happiness.” To-day the hundred monthly illus- 
trated pages contain six sections: Science and Culture, Art and 
Craft, Physical Education, Education in Music, The Little Child, 
Notes and News. In one or other of these sections educational 
theory and practice in their most modern developments are 
presented and impartially discussed. Politics, either direct or 
indirect, seem to be eschewed, but we learn from another source 
that in Austria also politico-educational reaction is busy and is 
already threatening to undo some of the more recent hard-won 
reforms, and to turn teachers back from friends into drill- 
sergeants. As typical of certain new (draft) disciplinary regula- 
tions we may cite: ‘‘ No pupil to speak in class without per- 
mission,” and “ Whole class to stand whenever teacher, or 
visitor, enters or leaves class-room.’’ But freedom and Fascism 
can scarcely live together. 


Salutation ! 


BULGARIA 


Fourteen thousand copies of the monthly organ of the Bul- 
garian British Association have been circulated 
Erom Kos to inthe last year in Great Britain, the Colonies, 
and the U.S.A. One came regularly to us. 
The Review (in English and Bulgarian) abounds in commercial, 
historical, cultural, and social information, but tells little or 
nothing of the educational system. There is praise for the ever- 
extending educational work of the American Mission, an account 
of University celebrations in Sofia, details of children’s flag days, 
and of school holidays for the royal wedding, statistics and 
activities of several athletic associations (including the beginning 
of cricket), and an incidental reference to ‘‘ unhygienic schools ” 
as one of the disastrous social consequences of the excessive 
Allied demands for reparations. But the general attitude to 
England is most friendly. Past favours are gratefully recorded, 
notices of our great men, dead and alive (with portraits), are 
frequent, and the meetings of the English Speaking Association 
have a regular place. The proposed Balkan Federation and the 
recent Athens Conference thereon (with special hymn and flag) 
receive, of course, favourable comment. We note finally that 
a whole-page advertisement invites us for our next summer 
holidays to take the Calais-Sofia express, and ‘‘ Come and see 
Bulgaria ’’—its mountains, its sunshine, and its comfortable, 
inexpensive hotels. (Information from the B.B. Association, 
Sofia.) 


PALESTINE 
The report of the Director of Education for 1928-9 opens 
with a short historical survey. In 1918, at the 
beginning of the British Occupation, the public 
system of elementary and secondary education 
was essentially that first established by the Turkish law in 1869. 
Small improvements had, from time to time, been effected, but 
universal elementary education had never become a reality, 
and female education was almost entirely neglected. Moreover, 
the schools were ill-organized, the methods of instruction unsatis- 
factory, and the foreign medium (Turkish) a serious handicap. 
Foreign missionary institutions, however, had, on a limited scale, 
done notable service. Educational reconstruction began under 
Sir Herbert Samuel, and since 1920 a dual system of national 
education has gradually developed, formed on a linguistic and 
racial basis, Arab and Hebrew, including all schools except those 
still maintained by foreign bodies. The Department of Educa- 
tion is entirely responsible for Government schools, but inspects, 
and subsidizes, all schools. All elementary education is free. 
The following figures are eloquent. Total population (in round 
figures) : Moslem, 557,000; Jewish, 150,000; Christian, 78,000. 


1869-1929 


School population Boys Girls 
In Government Moslem schools 15,000 3,000 
Non-Government Moslem schools 4,000 700 


In Government Jewish schools a 25 25 


Non-Government (co-educational) 15,000 13,000 
In Government Christian schools 1,400 800 
Non-Government Christian schools 7,000 7,000 


The following passage from the report is of special interest : 
“ There is no outstanding event to record for 
the year. The disturbances in August occurred 
in the holidays, and schools were not affected. 
In the new session there were signs of disquiet in some of the 
Arab schools, but on the whole education has suffered compara- 
tively little from the general unrest.” A new Education Bill is 
under consideration, and a new syllabus for rural schools, 
including provision for instruction in elementary agriculture. 
School gardens already exist, and on the last “ Arbor Day,” 
nearly 4,000 trees were planted. We conclude with a few 
sentences from an appendix on technical education. The writer 
is an expert (borrowed from Egypt) who, in company with the 
Director of Education, had visited the schools and workshops 
of Palestine. ‘‘ The impression gained in general, and par- 
ticularly from Government schools, was of an almost complete 
lack of qualified technical training. Handwork has been started 
in most of the schools, but is being taught by local workmen 
—-usually not highly skilled. . . . Drawing, even as a part of 
general education, was very poorly taught.” And again, in 
another connexion : ‘‘ Jerusalem gives the impression of a certain 
sordid untidiness, with an unnecessary amount of litter about. 
This must have a bad effect on the rising generation. The 
Citadel courtyard is still a rubbish heap. The open ground near 
the slaughter-houses 1s even worse. Cannot all these places be 
tidied up and made decent with some sense of beauty and 
dignity ? Any scheme of education for the future must seriously 
consider these things. . .. If the above implies criticism, I 
hope it will be taken sympathetically as a foreword to the pro- 
posals which follow, and which I believe contain the germs of a 
system wider and more human in its scope, and more suitable 
to the necds of an agricultural and industrial population.” 


Weak Spots. 


Varia 


A roadman, formerly a coal-miner, who is a member of the 
Mountain Ash Urban District Council, has matriculated and is to 
enter as a student of University College, Cardiff. He will retain 
his seat on the Council. 

+ * $ 

Dr. Arbour Stephens, a former Chairman of the Swansea 
Education Committee, recently stated that the Welsh people 
were innately courteous, but that bad education was making 
the majority rude and rough. The worship of certificates, with 
a minimum requirement of 50 per cent efficiency, was a curse. 

$ $ * 


Sir Alfred Lewis, chief general manager of the National and 
Provincial Bank, and a member of the Economic Advisory 
Council set up by this Government, has been awarded the 


honorary degree of LL.D. by the University of Birmingham. 

The son of a Welsh Presbyterian Minister, of Denbigh, Sir Alfred 

has had a remarkable career in the world of finance and banking. 
+ + + 


The National Union of Welsh Societies has directed the atten- 
tion of the National Committee, recently set up by the University 
of Wales, to “ the continued and studied indifference of the B.B.C. 
towards Wales and her claim to the erection of an all-Welsh 


station.” 
s $ b 


A movement has been initiated to secure some national 
memorial in Wales to Sir Henry Jones, the distinguished philo- 
sopher who held the Caird Chair of Philosophy at Glasgow 
University. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


CAPTAIN HENRY Daviess, O.B.E., who recently died, 
was one of the pioneers of mining education in South 
Wales. After service as a headmaster of an elementary 
School he became Lecturer in Mining and, later, Director of 
Mining in Glamorganshire. He was an active member 
of the City Council of Cardiff, of the Central Welsh Board, 
and various university bodies. 


* * * 


Miss Mary SYBIL SMITH, Ph.D. (Classical Tripos, Girton 
College, Cambridge), has been appointed Headmistress of 
Sydenham High School (Girls’ Public Day School Trust), 
as from the beginning of the Spring Term, 1931. 


* s + 


THE appointment of the Right Hon. Sir Charles P. 
Trevelyan, Bart., M.P., President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, as His Majesty’s Lieutenant for the County of 
Northumberland, in succession to the late Duke of North- 
umberland, has been warmly welcomed by all connected 
with education. Sir Charles is the eldest son of the late 
Sir G. O. Trevelvan of Wallington, Northumberland, and 
he has been President of the Board of Education in both 
Socialist Governments. For nineteen vears he was Liberal 
member for the Elland division of Yorkshire, but since 
1922 he has represented the central division of Newcastle 
in the Labour interest. 

* * * 

Mr. FREDERICK WILKINSON, who recently retired from 
the Directorship of Education for Bolton, had given fifty- 
seven years’ service in various capacities in education 
under the Bolton authority, and had been Director for 
twenty-eight years. His first scholastic appointment was 
that of pupil teacher at a primary school in the area in 
1873. Mr. I. A. Cox, who succeeds to the office vacated by 
Mr. F. Wilkinson, has held similar positions at Winchester 
and Mansfield. 


Mr. D. J. CAMERON, recently appointed Registrar to the 
University of Birmingham, has already rendered excellent 
service in the administration of education as a senior 
member of the staff of the Leeds Education Department, 
under Dr. J. Graham. Mr. Cameron graduated M.A. at 
Edinburgh with first-class honours in classics. He then 
went to Oxford with a classical exhibition, and completed 
a distinguished academic career by graduating from Christ 
Church with a first class in the Final Hons. School of Lat. 
Hum. Prior to taking up the appointment at Leeds, he 
was for some years Professor of Classics and Philosophy in 
the University College of Ceylon. 

Æ * 


Miss M. M. WILLS, Headmistress of Bishop Fox’s School, 
Taunton, is retiring at the end of the present term, and 
Miss A. M. Peile, Second Mistress at the Guildford High 
School, has been appointed to succeed to the vacancy. Miss 
Wills obtained the L.L.A. at St. Andrews, and has taken 
a great interest in professional matters outside school life. 
For a number of years she has been a member of the 
Secondary Burnham Committee. 

k * * 

MR. I. S. HIRD, recently appointed Director of Education 
for Brighouse, has for the last ten years been Headmaster 
of the Grace Ramsden Grammar School, Elland. He is an 
old pupil of Heversham Grammar School, and a former 
student of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Bordeaux Uni- 
versity. He graduated M.A. in the Final Hons. School of 
Maths., and is also a Barrister-at-Law. At the University 
he was also successful all round in athletics and played 
in the College teams at Rugby, Association, cricket, and 
hockey. Before accepting appointment at Elland, Mr. 
Hird had had experience as an assistant master at Bor- 
deaux, Duke’s School, Alnwick, and Rutherford College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING * 


Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Bulgaria, 
Turkey hav reformd the spelling of the mother-tung during 
the last fift years. France has made attempts, but without 
result. England, the United States and Holland stil hav their 
spelling problems. In Germany and Switzerland, after the 
scanty reform of 1903, they ar thinking of simplifying again. f 

As a Dutch teecher interested in English language I am follow- 
ing the English spelling movement, which experiences so de- 
plorably litl support, alas! Eminent filologists: Ellis, Sweet, 
Murray, Miller, Skeat, Whitney, advocated spelling reform. 
Distinguisht peep] wer and ar in favor of it. In his“ Testament 
of Beauty,” the late Dr. Bridges gave a few fonetic spellings 
like tho, thru, coud, and som mor grafic spellings like wil, effectiv. 

In 1926 a petition praying for a Royal Commission to consider 
English spelling was submitted to the Prime Minister. It bor 
neerly 15,000 signatures. ‘ The National Union of Teachers’ 
did not sign the petition. It is a pity that such a large body 
of mor than 134,000 members remains aloof. Now, the teechers 
ar obliged to teech what modern filology condems, namely, the 
numerous redundancies and inconsistencies of a ‘chaotic,’ 
‘ crazy’ spelling. 

In our European countries spelling is the representation of 
sound, and must be that of the living sound əs much as possibl. 
The simpler the representation the better. When pronunciation 
changes, spelling must not remain unalterd. The present 


è This letter contains only som suggested simplifications. May the Simplified 
Spelling Society soon publish a definit program of rules and isolated words. 

t Germany: ‘ Rechtschreibbund ‘ founded in 1929. Sachwalter (Leiter): W. 
Kirchner, Berlin, Brunnenstrasze. 

Switzerland : ‘Bund fur verein, fachte Rechtscheibung’ Vorsitzer: Dr. E. 
Haller, Aaran. : 


English spelling dates from the end of the fifteenth century. 
It is obvious it ansers the purpos of a sound-spelling no longer. 

Education must suffer from this state. A host of useles 
difficulties hav to be taut and learnd, which involvs a waste 
of valuabl time and mental energy. Spelling reform is a matter 
of scientific, educational, and social importance. This applies 
to all countries wher the spelling is considerably behind the 
pronunciation. Evrybody, the artisan as wel] as the scolar, 
has to deel with spelling. Mr. J. Howard Wellard advocates 
the institution of an Academy of Letters to setl the questions 
of pronunciation, grammar, and orthografy. Surely, such a 
supervising body may find a solution. However, the French 
Academy, “ cette-vieille dame peu amie des nouveautés,” 
is not an exampl of progressiveness. Voltaire alredy rote the 
preterit tenses with ai insted of ot. The Academy did not decide 
to adopt this reform until 1835—neerly a century later. Not- 
withstanding the existence of an official body, the attempts to 
simplify the French spelling from 1890 til 1910 had a ded end. 
And yet, highly qualified filologists, Paul Meyer, Thomas, 
Maurice Grammont, Clédat, Ferdinand Brunot, advocated this 
reform. ‘‘ Here the scrapingnes of the book trade, the pitiles 
raillery of the presse boulevardiére, and finally the high authority 
of the extremely prudent, extremely conseivativ ‘ Académie 
française ’’ hav had the reform scemes stopt provisionally.” The 
Ghent professor, Dr. Frank Baur, rites in his articl: ‘ Vereen- 
voudigde spelling. Een pedagogies vraagstuk.” (Moderne 
School, Julie, 1929, Brussel.) : 

But is spelling reform impossibl without an Academy? Of 
cours, ther shoud be a fixt program. No pleese-yourself-spelling ! 
This program wil be a compromise, for the inevitabl breech 


(Continued on page 890) 
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G. BELL and SONS 


EW & FORTHCOMING 
SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


A Junior Arithmetic 
By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 


Designed to meet the need which many teachers have felt 
for a preliminary course on thoroughly modern lines for 
pupils whose previous experience extends no further than 
an acquaintance with the multiplication tables. Drill exer- 
cises are inserted throughout the book when a new opera- 
tion is introduced. 


Ready early in 1931. Price about 25. 


Magnetism and Electricity 


By E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc. 
On similar lines to the author’s widely-used Heat, Light, and 
Sound (already in its sixth edition) and Hydrostatics and 
Mechanics (third edition). At every stage practical appli- 
cations to everyday life are emphasized, sad the historical 
treatment throws into relief the enormous progress made 
during the last century. 


Ready in January. Fully Illustrated, 


Latin Grammar 


By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., 
and G. WATSON, M.A. 


Specially designed to meet the requirements of the arerage 
learner. Inthe accidence only words of common occurrence 
are included, while the syntax is confined in the main to 
the strict classical idiom of Cicero and Caesar. 


Ready early in 1931. 
Exercises in Comprehension of 


French Poetry 
and in Oral French 


By J. D. BERBIERS, LL.B., L.és.L. 


This book has been specially compiled to meet the needs 
of School Certificate candidates. It should prove particu- 
larly useful to teachers following the lines laid down in 
the recent Report of the Investigators appointed by the 
Secondary Schools Examination Council. 


Ready shortly. About 15. 6d. 


The Marryat Book 


Edited by HARRISON DALE 


This new volume in the well-known series Bell’s Novelist 
Readers contains E selections from Capt. 
Marryat’s most pop novels. All the extracts included 
have been proved to interest children. 


Illustrated. 25. 6d. 


YORK HOUSE i 
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OOKS SUITABLE FOR 
PRIZES & LIBRARIES 


Everybody’s Boswell 


Being the Life of SamvEL JOHNSON, abridged from 
Boswell’s complete text and from the “ Tour to 
the Hebrides.” Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 


“The cream of Boswell, the letters, the conversations, in fact 
all that matters, put together to form a continuous narrative. 
Mr. Ernest H. Shepard has supplied illustrations which 
are perfect in spirit and manner.’’—PUBLIC OPINION. 


Over 600 pages. Price 105. 6d. net. 


«*« Messrs. Bell also issue ‘‘ Everybody’s Pepys ” uni- 
form with the above. Price ros. 6d. net. 


History for British People 


By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. 


“ Mr. Somervell’s excellent book is not a history of Eng- 
land, but written to answer the question: ‘ t is the 
history which it most concerns a Briton to know?’ ... 
A sane, shrewd, and humorous book.” —Tbe Observer. 


1,176 pages. With 31 maps. 125. 6d. net. 


Engines 
By Prof. E. N. da C. ANDRADE 


Royal Institution Christmas Lectures, 1927-28. 


“Full of good things. . . . Should be in the hands of 
every boy in the country.’’—DISCOVERY. 


Over 100 plates and diagrams. 75. 6d. net. 


«*s Messrs. Bell publish four other volumes of Royal 
Institution Christmas Lectures. Details on request. 


The Mechanism of Nature 
By Prof. E. N. da C. ANDRADE 


“ His work is not only interesting, it is valuable, and it is 
fascinating.” —OBSERVER. “ One of the best of what may 
be called ‘ science for the plain man’ books. Prof. Andrade 
writes very clearly. .. . Will naturally find a place in the 
school library.”—THE A.M.A. 

Price 65. net. 


The Odes of Horace 


Rendered into English verse by various hands, 
with the Latin Text, the translations chosen by 
Professor H. E. Butrer. 


This book contains both the text and the best verse trans- 
lation of each ode that could be found. It is believed that 
the collection will be recognized as the nearest approach 
to the ideal Horace in English which has yet appeared. 


Price 75. 6d. net. 


Messrs, Bell have recently issued a descriptive list of New and Standard Books, many of 
which are eminently suitable for Prizes and School Libraries. 


Please write for a copy. 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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with the past must not be too wide. Besides, experience teeches 
that spelling changes ar difficult to becom adopted. It is a 
psychological truth : the unfamiliar word-picture arouses feelings 
of dislike, even when reeson must approve the change. For- 
tunately, those feelings pass away, when the eye has been 
accustomd to the new forms. 

Holland has also her spelling-movement. Ther is no super- 
vising body like the French Academy. The teeching profession 
is neerly entirely on the side of simplified spelling. Ther ar 
papers and periodicals printed holly or partly in the new spelling. 
Its use is increesing, also in Belgium. Lately the Dutch Minister 
of Education allowd som of the simplifications in scolastic 
examinations (September 12, 1930). 

The late Sir James Murray, first editor of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, rote in 1880: “‘ If spelling reformers will agree on a list 
of immediate changes and pledge themselves to use them when- 
ever they can, I will join them in doing so.” This is the road 
to get to a better and consequently eesier spelling. Join the 
Simplified Spelling Society (Secretary, Mis Patricia F. E. Marley, 
Station Road, Wallsend-on-Tyne). If, then, the members 
apply the fixt reforms in the privat correspondence and wherever 
it be possibl, the general adoption of the scientifically correct 
changes wil be brout about without an Academy. The spade 
work is done. Application is waiting. Finally, Government must 
sanction the reform. 

J. A. DAMAN 
Member of the Simplified Spelling Society. 
120 bis, Leidse Kade, 
Utrecht, Holland. 


SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


Your readers may be interested to hear of an attempt I have 
made to solve the difficulties of school journalism. A few years 
ago I started a magazine in a secondary school; but I found that 
literary contributions were few and poor. There was also the 
difficulty of having to find space for detailed reports of matches 
and other events. 

I found ‘a way out of the difficulty by starting a “ news 
supplement,” which consisted of six or more typewritten sheets, 
exhibited weekly on a notice-board. This journal was edited by 
a boy, under my supervision, and relieved the magazine of a great 
mass of detailed reporting. 

I encouraged boys to write detailed accounts of matches and 
other functions for the “supplement,” in as good English as 
possible. It was not easy to do this; but I had two advantages 
over the master who ordinarily sets his boys to write essays: 
(a) they were very much interested in their subjects; (b) they knew 
all the while that they were writing for a public: they heard 
criticisms of other people’s reports, and learnt from them. 

The next stage was reached when editors began to acquire 
a habit of independence. At first I had to make the suggestions ; 
as time went on the editor began to act like one, and I was able 
to leave the business of commenting and reporting more and 
more in his hands. Later still, editors developed the habit of 
writing heavy articles. It began when a conscientious head 
prefect was induced to give his views on important school 
matters; gradually it became the custom for editors to have 
didactic articles written every week—or to write them person- 
ally. This had a twofold result: it developed the literary 
talent of the editors and of the leading seniors who were called 
on from time to time to air their views; and it made school 
patriotism a convention in a sense which was unusual. Senior 
prefects, and others near them, were more and more expected 
to have definite opinions on what was good for the school; a 
sense of responsibility was developed, and corporate unity 
fostered. 

We still lacked wit. The heavy article had spread to the 
school magazine; I now found that I could get boys to sum- 
marize a term’s games intelligently, or to write on serious 
subjects. But the lighter article was only spasmodic. I met the 
need by the formation of the “ lampoon club.” 

This body consisted of the editor, two or three of his staff, 
and myself. It met on one evening during the week at a café. 
The business was to decide on a suitable medium, to choose 


our respective victims, and each to write part of a humorous 
article on them. The parts were written up at home, and the 
editor fitted them into a more or less coherent whole. The 
results were more than I had hoped for. The habit of light 
writing grew; though much of the wit was poor, some of it 
became very good; boys who would not have sat down to 
write a complete humorous article readily played their part 
in a syndicate. What was more important, the meeting became 
an occasion for talk on other things than lampoons ; it developed 
into an informal discussion party, and an infinite amount was 
done to develop the minds of those who took part. It became a 
habit on the part of past editors, senior prefects, and old boys 
down from the University to “ drop in ” at a “ lampoon club ” 
meeting ; so that there was always a place where the vigorous 
intellects of the school could be sure of interesting conversation ; 
it became a coffee-house on the Johnsonian model. Books are 
discussed ; as an inevitable result, the younger members of the 
Sixth read. Shaw and Wells are but the beginning; no one is 
at lampoon meetings for long without teeling impelled to know 
them. The older members range from Feuchtwanger to Edith 
Sitwell. 

It was once feared that boys might not like to be lampooned. 
But we found, on the contrary, that new-comers to the sixth— 
or to prominence at games—expected to be lampooned as a 
right. 

H. E. Howarp, 
Alderman Newton Boys’ School, Leicester. 


SPEECH TRAINING IN THE UNITED STATES 


I have just returned from a tour through America, lecturing 
at the summer schools in speech held by various universities 
and colleges. The tour was undertaken at the invitation of the 
North-Western University at Evanston, Illinois, part of the 
University of Chicago. Dean Ralph Dennis, the President, 
gave his kind co-operation in securing dates and programmes of 
lectures throughout the States, and Miss Belle Kennedy, one 
of the most prominent members of the staff of the North-Western 
Speech Department, carried out the organization necessary. 

The other universities visited included those of Wisconsin at 
Madison, Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and Berkeley, California, as 
well as the Normal Colleges of North Dakota, Bellingham, and 
Monmouth, Oregon. 

The particular object of the visit was to investigate the 
methods and needs of these various institutions in regard to 
the question of oral teaching. There is no conception in England 
of the scale on which this teaching is now carried out throughout 
America. Departments are regularly functioning as one among 
the established faculties of most universities. 

It is a little difficult to translate the values of American 
university diplomas and degrees into English terms, but degrees 
in the whole subject of speech training are definitely given, and 
the department stands on an equality with other courses recog- 
nized by the university. Asarule, the instruction given proceeds 
along three lines: 

1. Fundamental study of corrective speech, beginning with 
the student’s own difficulties, and, where the subject is a 
“ major,” including a profound physiological study of speech, 
clinical work, and practical experience in the treatment of 
physiological speech defects in a medical clinic. Dr. Clarence 
Simon, of North-Western University ; Dr. Lee Travis, of Iowa ; 
Mr. Joseph Smith, of the University of Utah; and Dr. John H. 
Muyskens, of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, are among 
the most important workers on these lines. The department is 
correlated with the medical service of the university. 

2. A historical and practical study of phoretics, extending 
to two or more languages and striving to establish a firmer basis 
for American phonetic standard. 

3. An aesthetic standard in verse-speaking, and, above all, 
in dramatics, ranging from the personal delivery of lectures by 
students, to established repertory companies like the North 
Carolina Players, performing in the colleges and carrying out short 
tours in educational and folk drama throughout the whole State, 
providing in many cases the only genuine opportunity for in- 

(Continued on page 892) 
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52 TAVISTOCK 
SQUARE, W.C. 


HOGARTH LECTURES ON LITERATURE 


“ A series indispensable to the busy student or teacher.” —The Observer. 
No. 13. GERMAN LYRIC POETRY. By Norman MacLeod. Just published. 


Previously published. 


No. 1. A LECTURE ON LECTURES. By “Q.” No. 8. THE WHIRLIGIG OF TASTE. By E. E. 

No. 2. TRAGEDY. By F. L. Lvcas. KELLETT. 

No. 3. STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By Prof. No. 9. NATURE IN LITERATURE. By Epmunp 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL. n EOE 

No. 4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH BIO- j 
GRAPHY. By Harod Nicorson. No. 10. NOTES ON ENGLISH VERSE SATIRE. 

No. § LYRICAL POETRY FROM BLAKE TO By Humsrrt Worrs. 
HARDY. By Prof. H. J. C. Grirrson. 

No. 6. THE alt i OF THE NOVEL. By so POLITICS AND LITERATURE. ByG. D. H. 
Epwin Muir. ; 

No. 7. PHASES OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Herserr No. 12. THE COURSE OF ENGLISH CLASSIC- 
Reap. ISM. By Suerarp Vines. 


3s. 6d. each. Prospectus on application. 


AN OUTLINE OF MUSICAL HISTORY 


By THOMAS J. HEWITT and RALPH HILL 


Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to Handel and Bach - 2s. 6d. 
Vol. II. From C. P. E. Bach to Modern Music - - 2s. 6d. 


The L.C.C. has placed this book on the list of books approved for use in schools. — 


Books by Mrs. Innes on the League of Nations. 


THE STORY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Told for Young People. Fifth 
Impression. 


HOW THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS WORKS. Told for Young People. Second 
Impression. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE WORLD’S WORKERS. An Introduction 
to the Work of the International Labour Organization. 


THE REIGN OF LAW. A short and simple introduction to the work of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 


1s. 6d. each. 


Over 11,000 copies of these books have been sold. The first two have been placed 
on the L.C.C.’s list of books approved for use in schools. 
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tellectual dramatic representation enjoyed in the entire district 
** Green Pastures ” originated from such a course. The films 
in America have practically killed the touring industry. 

The problems which confront students of American speech 
are colossal, owing to the enormous distances they serve and to 
the wide racial divergencies among the students of the colleges. 
In organization and housing, and in the definite importance 
given to their subject, they have already accomplished fifty 
years’ work in the last ten years. They aie still faced with a 
lack of unity in aim and with a lack of fully trained teachers. 
The experiment of London University in the establishing of the 
Diploma in Dramatic Art has awakened the keenest irterest 
throughout America, and hundreds of students visit England 
with the idea of improving their speech standard. They cannot 
accept a narrow phonetic attitude towards American speech, 
but they are keenly alive to our insistence on the physiological 
principles of good tone, and eager to study the aesthetic side of 
our work in verse-speaking and drama. 

It was on these lines that the most generous and sympathetic 
welcome was given to the lectures and recitals of the tour, 
attended by some thousands of students. The great Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburg, under Prof. Chester M. 
Wallace, was visited on the return journey, and here what is 
perhaps one of the finest dramatic schools of the world is 
magnificently housed, and is sending out trained teachers of 
dramatics who are working in almost every university in America. 
In New York, Miss M. E. De Witt, Miss McDowell, and Miss L. 
Raubicheck are dealing with the overwhelming problems of 
racial variation and standard speech. 

One result of the visit will be a six weeks’ summer school for 
American students in England next July. 

EvsiE FOGERTY. 


INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION 
CONGRESS 


I should be glad if I might record in your widely read columns 
a few notes on the Fifth International Congress of Moral 
Education, held at the Sorbonne University, Paris (September 
23 to 27), under the auspices of the French Government, and 
supported by twelve governments—Sir Percy Nunn attending 
as delegate for the Board of Education of England and Wales. 
As I have assisted at all five congresses, I can testify that the 
Paris meeting worthily carried on the enthusiasm and pre- 
cedents of London (1908), The Hague, Geneva, and Rome. 

The first *‘ Rapport ” presented was by : 

H. E. Sefior Don Rafael Altamira, member of the League of 
Nations Permanent Court of International Justice. This con- 
tribution by a distinguished Spanish scholar, aptly symbolized 
the human breadth and philosophical quality of the Congress 
deliberations. He surveyed the many difficulties that beset 
history teaching, and observed: ‘‘ We should impress upon 
our young pupils that the progress of humanity has been gained 
at the cost of long and cruel struggles, and teach the necessity 
of carrying on these struggles without pause or hesitation, in 
spite of obstacles and reaction; and we must also show them 
how many evils remain to be ameliorated in social life.” 

A like hint at the moral suggestion of human evolution closed 
the rapport by M. D. Parodi, Inspecteur-Général de l'Instruc- 
tion Publique: “ The moral function of history is to free us 
from the narrow interests of a country, and of a moment, and 
to make us see with our mind’s eye the impersonal and mys- 
terious work, begun in the remotest past and still unachieved, 
of the living generations of men through the ages.” 

M. Sigurd Höst, of Oslo, shrewdly added, in a third rapport, 
that all such generalizations of the sociologists, needed to be 
invested with biographical interest, legends, &c., by the practical 
teacher. M. Lhéritier (of the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences, Paris), urged that, before long, a separate and 
special Congress should again concentrate on this question of 
history teaching. Three Sorbonne professors—Brunschisicq, 
Bouglé, and Glotz, also spoke. 

On the second Congress theme, ‘‘ Autonomy and Discipline,” 
addresses (‘‘ rapports ’’) were delivered by the Russian exiled 
professor, M. Eugraph de Kovalevsky, Dr. Helen Wodehouse, 
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and Prof. Petersen of the University of Jena. Petersen was 
equally quick to see the values of experimental schools, such as 
that conducted by Mr. A. S. Neill at Lyme Regis, and to catch 
the profound religious and cosmic significances of both the 
personality and of the social forces expressed in discipline. In 
the general discussion three tendencies were noticeable—one 
that stressed self-government strongly, a second that em- 
phasized the needs and messages of society at large, a third 
that specially illumined the central figures of the family and 
motherhood. 

The third Congress topic was ‘‘ Variety of Methods.” The 
discussion, of course, roamed over a wide field, from the in- 
fluence of garden city environment, to the story-telling mission 
of the Detroit ‘‘ Path-finders,’’ will-training through muscle- 
training, and the suggestions of “ art,” &c. The rapport of Prof. 
Piaget (director of the International Bureau of Education at 
Geneva), gave a methodical analysis of the child’s ethical ideas. 
But the rapport of Mr. A. Yusuf Ali (once Revenue Minister at 
Hyderabad) turned the eye upon the virtues and errors of the 
teacher. Mr. Yusuf Ali is a frequent speaker at educational 
conferences, and the introduction of voices from the Orient 
greatly adds to “ varieties of methods ” in discussion as well as 
in subject-matter. 

A Congress volume of rapports and mémoires was circulated, 
and a second volume (‘‘ report ’’) will follow. Particulars as 
to these volumes can be had from the secretary of the Paris 
Committee, M. Elie Mossé, 27 rue de Chateau-Landon, Paris, 
10°. The price of the two will perhaps be about ros. 

FREDERICK J. GOULD, 
Hon. Sec., Int. Ex. Council. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE IN THE FIRST 
SCHOOL EXAMINATION 


With much that was said in the article on Religious Know- 
ledge in your November issue I am in agreement, but many 
experienced teachers who have given much thought to the 
subject would join issue with Dr. Costley-White when he says: 
“ The examiner may propound the question, ‘ What think ve of 
Christ ?’ but what the pupil has been considering, in common 
with his teacher, is the question : ‘ What does Christ think of me ?'”’ 
(Italics mine.) I for one wish to protest strongly against the 
assumption which seems to underlie this dictum, that the sub- 
jective aspect of the Christian religion should receive a prepon- 
derating share of attention in the school Scripture lesson. To 
many of us over-emphasis on the subjective appears as a mistake 
fraught with grave danger to the spiritual life of young people. 

M. L. NEWMAN, 
Sheffield High School. 


Proposals for the erection of new buildings for University 
College, Aberystwyth, are being pushed forward steadily. A 
distinguished architect, who designed the Cardiff City Hall and 
Law Courts, has been engaged to prepare a scheme for the laving 
out and development of the site presented by Mr. Davies-Bryan, 
an old student of the College. 

R e 

The Y.M.C.A. is making arrangements to send 600 British boys 
to Ontario during 1931. These boys will all be placed with 
approved farmers. 

s * & 

His Roval Highness the Prince of Wales has graciously con- 
sented to become President of the Congress of Universities of 
the Empire, to be held next summer and, circumstances per- 
mitting, to welcome and address the delegates and representatives 
in London on July 3. ‘ ; 

On December 4 Dr. C. W. Kimmins is giving an address to the 
Child-Study Societv at the Royal Sanitary Institute, 90 Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, London, S.W. t, on “ The Changes in the 
Child’s Attitude to Life During the School Period.” Admission 
for non-members will be one shilling. . 

* e 

Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., have issued a new edition of 
their catalogue of “ French Books—second-hand and new.” 
Inquiries for special, or out-of-print, or other rare books will be 
given prompt attention. 
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PRICE 1/6 NET. 


BRIGHT BOOKS FOR 
BRIGHT YOUNG PEOPLE 


GREAT SONS OF GREECE 
By F. J. Govip 
Solon the Wise, Aristides the Just, Pericles the beautifier of 
Athens, Alexander the Conqueror, Demosthenes the orator—all 
these and many more live again in Mr. Gould’s fascinating pages. 


TEMPLE BELLS ; 


Or, the Faiths of Many Lands 
By E. Royston Pire 
Awakened by the call of a “ muezzin ” in Cairo, we are whisked 
away to India, and watch the naked Hindus bathing in “ Mother 
Ganges.” From India to China, and thence to Japan—hearing 
as we go of Gods and holy men, of strange beliefs and customs 
that are stranger still. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD 
By R. McMiran 
There was once a young Australian girl who wanted to know 
something about the birds and beasts and insects, the rocks, 
the sea, the stars, and Man himself. So she went to a friend, 
an old man who had travelled much all over the world, and 
here we have his answers to her questionings. 


H.M.S. “BEAGLE” IN SOUTH AMERICA 
By Mrs. AMasBget Wittrame-E xis 

This is the story of Charles Darwin’s voyage to South America 

and the islands of the southern sea—full of appeal to all who 

love adventure, who like to hear of the peoples, plants, and 

animals of far-distant places. 


OUR WORLD AND US 


By A. Gowans Whyte 
A fascinating account, written in language that can be under- 
stood by every one, of what the world is made of, and “ how 
its wheels go round,” from the atom to the star. 
All the above are illustrated, and 
are strongly. bound tn cloth covers 


Appreciated by both Teachers and Scholars 


DEAWA 


Zm MAGAZIN 


A new illustrated paper for young people, 
published monthly. December issue now 
ready. Price 2d. from all newsagents; or 2}d. 
post free (Annual Subscription 2s. 6d.) from 


WATTS & CO. 


5-6 JOHNSON’S COURT, 
FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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M“Dougall’s 
A NEW SONG BOOK JUST PUBLISHED 


CENTURIES OF 
SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), 


Director of Music at Harrow School. 
“ Easily the best collection I have seen.” —A Music Master. 
76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches 
In Staff and Sol-Fa Notations. 
80 pages. Each, Paper Cover, 10d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 


Piano Edition in Active Preparation. 


ANOTHER NEW SONG BOOK 


SONGS WITH 
DESCANTS 


By CUTHBERT FOSTER, Mus.B., 


Supervisor of Music, Renfrewshire Education Committee, 


D 
KENNETH G. FINLAY, A.R.C.M., 
Teacher of Singing, Ayrshire Education Committee. 


Containing 23 National and Folk Songs and 2 Hymn 

Tunes, arranged with Descants. Music in both Notations. 

48 pages. In Stout Manilla Cover, 7d. Limp 
Cloth, 9d. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A delightful and stimulating book of Exercises on every 
branch of the subject. Cloth Boards, Is. 9d. 


ADVANCED 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A continuation of the Exercises so eminently successful 
in ‘‘ Practical English.” Cloth Boards, 2s. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A book with a freshness of outlook on the subject that 
creates an absorbing interest in the most vital subject of 
the curriculum. 


Cloth Boards, 2s.6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. 
Each, is. 6d. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ideal Dictionary for Pupils. Biographies of Great 
Writers, Artists, Scientists, &c., make this a valuable 
reference book. All the new words. Aids to Pronunciation. 


Full Cloth Boards, 320 pages. 1s. 6d. 
M‘Dougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd. 


8 FARRINGDON AVENUE LONDON, E.C.4 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the November Competition is ‘‘ Cadwal,”’ 
proxime accessit, ‘‘ Chardonne.”’ 

The winner of the October Competition was Miss 
Gertrude Warne, 6 Limes Avenue, Mill Hill, N.W. 7. 

We classify the fifty-seven versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Cadwal, Chardonne, Lacy, Nedgus, Ego, Ranger, 
Walrus, Superannuated, A. L. J., Beetle, J.M.C., 
Katty Ann, Ajax, Myrrh, Fretful, Cambrian, 
Ardconaig, Fleetwood, Nun ja, Orrisdale, Khadd- 
el-gamila. 

Class II.—Als ob, Winton, A. K. M., Woodlea, Cairnmount, 
A. M. W., Gael, Miltonensis, R. J. B.-P., M. V.M., 
X, H. S. W., Tommy, M. K., R. A. D., (x+y)&, 
Spike, Poltergeist, E. M. O., Vier Frösche, J. P. 

Class III.— (a) K. C., Magister, Tom Thumb, Hildegardis, 
S. A. G., Schülerin ; (b) F. I. C., Guyas-Cutas, 
Onyx, Der Fremde, Scarab, L. E. C., Elsa, Rohan, 
E. H.S. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ MAURER,” BY FRITZ MÜLLER-PARTENKIRCHEN. 
(Staackmann, Leipzig.) 


So leicht vergesse ich die erste Mathematikstunde nicht. Der 
Professor kam hereingeschossen wie zu sinem Sturmangriff. 
Aus einem verknitterten Gesicht sah ein böses Auge: “Ich 
weiss es,” schrillte er, “ Mathematik liebt man nicht. Ich seh’s 
euch an, am liebsten tilgtet ihr sie aus dem Stundenplan. Weil 
sie unbequem ist. 
ist Deutscher Aufsatz ?—Phrasendrescherei. Was ist Geschichte ? 
— Kaleidoskop für Kinder. Was ist Geographie ?— Flüsse, 
welche heute so und morgen anders laufen. Bestand allein hat 
meine Wissenschaft! Was sind Lehrer andrer Fächer ? Maurer, 
bestenfalls Poliere. Der Mathematiker allein ist Architekt. In 
das Herz der Dinge sieht er, unerbittlich ist er—der erste in der 
ersten Bank: begreifst du das ? ” 

“ Nein,” sagte der Hausmann. 

' Hab’ ich mir gedacht,” höhnte der Schrillende, ‘‘ der zweite 
in der dritten Bank : verstehst es du ? ” 

“ Ja,” sagte der Schwegerl. 

Der Schrille wurde milder: “ Doch einer. Kinder, haltet 
fest ; Wenn ihr heute vor den Richterstuhl des Héchsten tratet 
und er fragte euch: ‘ Was ist gewiss ? ’—was gabst du ihm 
zur Antwort, Hausmann ? ”’ 

“ N-nichts,’’ sagte Hausmann. 

“ Hab’ ich mir gedacht. Und was gabst du zur Antwort, 
Schwegerl ? ” 

“ Die Mathematik.” 

“ Schön—nun wollen wir ins Reich der Zahl eintreten, wo die 
Logik herrscht und jeder Irrtum ausgeschlossen ist. Alles lügt 
nur wer lügt nicht, Hausmann ? ” 

“ T-ich.”’ 

“ Unsinn ! ” 

te Sie.” 

‘* Blödsinn !—Schwegerl, wer lügt nicht ? ” 

“ Die Zahl.” 

TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ CADWAL” 


That first mathematics lesson I shall not easily forget. The 
Professor rushed in as if he were going to take the room by 
storm. His wrinkled features wore an angry expression. ‘‘ Well 
do I know,” he screamed, “ that mathematics are not popular. 
I can see from your faces that you would be glad to have that 
subject cut out of the time-table. Because it’s a troublesome 
subject. Because it dominates every other subject. What is 
German composition ?>—Grinding out phrases. What is History ? 
—A kaleidoscope for children. What is Geography ?—Rivers 
that flow one day in one direction, next day in another. Mine is 
the one science that has stability ! What are the teachers of 
other subjects? Bricklayers, or at the best foreman-masons. 
The mathematician alone is an architect. He sees into the core 
of things, he is inexorable—first boy in the first row; do you 
understand that ? ” 

“ No,” said Hausmann. = 

“ I thought as much,” he screamed derisively ; “ Second boy 
in the third row, do you understand ? ” ‘‘ Yes,” said Schwegerl. 

The screaming subsided. ‘‘ One at least. Note this, children : 
Suppose you were standing to-day before the judgment seat of 
the Almighty and He asked you: ‘ What is absolutely certain?’ 
—What answer would you give, Hausman ? ”’ 

“ N-nothing,”’ stammered Hausmann. 

‘Just as I thought. And you, Schwegerl, what would you 
reply ? ” 


Weil sie alle andern Fächer überragt. Was | 


“ Mathematics.” 

‘“ Good. Now we'll make a start in the realm of numbers 
where reason is paramount and all error excluded. Everything 
is false except—who tells no lies, Hausmann ? ” 

li I I 9? 


“ Rubbish ! ” 
“You.” 


“ Nonsense. Schwegerl who tells no lies ? ” 
“ Numbers.” 


Competitors in Class I run from no error at all to one 
mark or two half marks lost. All may be highly com- 
mended. The work was so good that notice had to be taken 
of such slight adverse flavours as unbequen—unpleasant or 
uncomfortable ; Sturmangriff—attack by storm;  verknit- 
tert—lowering or working with strong emotion. 


Class II run from one and a half to two and a half marks 
lost. Class III (a) from three to five marks lost. Class III 
(b) over five; a good deal of study is needed in this 
section. 

We were glad to notice several young students competing, 
and holding their own very well. We never take youth into 
account in marking, but are always pleased to welcome 
youngsters in these quite advanced contests. 

Our passage, though modern, was quite straightforward, 
and presented no very deep pitfalls. “A. M. W.,’, 
“H.S. W.” “ X,” and “ J. P.” slightly spoilt Hausmann’s 
reply—Nichts, by giving is as None, or none at all. In the 
original it is not clear whether the boy meant that he 
would give no answer, or that he would reply that nothing 
was sure. An English literal translation preserves this 
ambiguity. We commend “ X” for his very suitable 
colloquial English. 

We also commend those who remembered that English 
schoolboys would not reply to their master baldly yes 
and no, but would add sir; these clever translators were : 
“ Beetle,” “ Katty Ann,” “ Als ob,” “ Orrisdale,” “ Khadd- 
el-gamila,” “ X,” and “ Poltergeist.” “ Orrisdale’s ” 
English also pleased us greatly, and we appreciated his 
notes on the passage, unfortunately space does not allow 
of their inclusion. 

It was a pity that ‘‘ Ardconaig’’ used the term AU 
Highest for the Almighty. “ Poltergeist ” and “ M. V. M.” 
put Highest, which we do not use in that connexion in 
English. But we liked “‘ Poltergeist’s ” version, which had 
the flavour of a boy's account. He calls Hausmann and 
Schwegerl old Hausmann and old Schwegerl, which gives 
the spirit of der rather neatly. 

“ A. K. M.” wrote a very good, direct version, but it 
would have been better to avoid such an ambiguous 
rendering as evil eye for ein boses Auge. ‘‘ Fleetwood ” is 
quite right, this could not mean sore eyes in this connexion, 
in spite of any dictionary. 

‘“ Schülerin,” one of our young friends, would have 
ranked higher but for being misled by the phrase alles lügt 
into an analogy with all ts vanity, and rendering wer ligt 
nicht ? as what is not vanity ? 

Two new competitors, whom we will not name, are not 
careful about the use of shall and will, should and would in 
English. No translator would gain full marks for slovenly 
English, no matter how great his knowledge of the foreign 
language. 

We were interested to learn that the Spanish attempt of 
“ Als ob ” was a tour de force, hewn out of a dictionary ; a 
good knowledge of French and/or Latin must have gone to 
the making of so good an attempt. In reply to his question 
as to a better dictionary than the small one of Wessely- 
Girones, we think the big Velasquez the best, but so ex- 
pensive—5os. per volume, making it £5 complete. Next 
to that is the small edition of Velasquez, at {1. Appleton’s 
£1 dictionary runs it close, and a very good bargain, suitable 
for all ordinary use, is the preceding edition of Appleton’s, 
which was published in 1926 at 15s., and can be obtained 

(Continued on page 896) 
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Some Books Suitable for Presentation 


A Notable Biography 


FIRE KINDLETH FIRE 
The Professional Autobiography of MARION CLEEVE, 
Ex-Headmistress of the Snellham Municipal Secondary 
School for Girls. Bound in cloth, 6s. net. 
‘ As readable as any novel to those who are in sympathy with 
sts world.’’---‘‘ The Times 


ALPINE FLOWERS 
THE Most COMMON ALPINE PLANTS OF SWITZERLAND, 
AUSTRIA, AND Bavaria. By DR. GUSTAV HEGI, 
lately Professor in the University of Munich. Authorized 
Translation by W1nrIFRED M. Deans, M.A., B.Sc. With 


30 coloured and 8 black-and-white plates. Bound in 
cloth boards. Size 8} in. x 5} in., 7s. 6d. net. 


Its TRADITIONS AND LORE WITH OLD-TIME RECIPES. 
By F. MARIAN McNEILL. Strongly bound in buck- 
ram. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘Miss McNeill has writien a most alluring | book, which will 
provide matter for many a literary dissertation.’ 
—" Morning Post.” 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 

in the Light of Modern Knowledge 
A CoLLeEcTIVE Work. With 35 black-and-white illus- 
trations and maps and 2 coloured maps. Large demy 
8vo. xxii+780 pp. Price 25s. net. Also issued in five 
parts, price 6s. net each. 


THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A re-set and amplified edition of THE Concise 
DicTIONARY, beautifully printed and beautifully clear. 
With many useful addenda. 908 three-column pages. 
Foolscap 4to, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 
12s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 16s. net. 


THE SMALL INVESTOR 
By HARGREAVES PARKINSON, of The Economist, 
Stock Exchange Section. 4s. net. This manual will be 
found most useful both as a vade mecum for all who 
have large or small sums at their disposal and desire to 
invest them under safe and profitable conditions, and 
as a textbook for savings workers and social students. 


GOLDSEEKERS AND BUSHRANGERS IN 


NEW ZEALAND 
By JOHN RAWSON ELDER, M.A., D.Litt., Pro- 


fessor of History in the University of Otago, New . 


Zealand ; Editor of ‘“ Glimpses of Old New Zealand.” 
3s. 6d. net. 


TRUE STORIES OF MODERN 
EXPLORERS 


By B. WEBSTER SMITH. Detailed and living de- 
scriptions of great feats of travel and exploration by one 
who has himself faced perils in the wild. 3s. 6d. net. 


LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS 
By JANET HEPWORTH. With numerous wood- 
cuis by W. H. R. JoHNsoNn. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WALLET LIBRARY OF PROSE AND 
POETRY 


A selection of Masterpieces of belles-lettres. Artistically 
bound in blue cloth, gilt top, with frontispiece and 
coloured wrapper by H. M. Brock. 1s. 6d. net each. 


A Delightful Nature Book for Children 
TOMMY WHITE-TAG THE FOX 


By FRANCES PITT. Beautifully illustrated in colour 
by FRANK ADAMS. 5s. net. 


Illustrated List of Books suitable for presenta- 
tion, post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 
50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC.4 
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NEW 
NELSON BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
COMPOSITION 


By Prof. Rircuie and J. M. Moore, M.A. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 

Leading directly to the “Junior Manual of 
French Composition ” by the same authors, this 
new volume is eminently suitable for School 
Certificate work. 


ARITHMETIC FOR GIRLS 


By V. M. Marswa.t, B.Sc., and E. M. Barrar, B.Sc. 
With Answers, 3s. Without Answers, 2s. 9d. Also 
in Three Parts, without Answers, 1s. 3d. each. 


For pupils between the ages of |] and 15. 


Girls cannot be expected to find interest in applications drawn 
exclusively from men's affairs. The authors of this Arithmetic 
for Girls have that lively interest in everyday activities which 
gives a feminine outlook upon the subject sadly lacking in most 
of the arithmetic in an ordinary girls’ school 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY 


By the late R. J. Harvey-Gisson, C.B.E., D.L., D.Sc. 
With 148 diagrams. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

“In simplicity of diction and in clearness of exposition this 
book is hard to beat. The author skilfully brings out the main 
facts of plant structure and function with a minimum of tech- 
nicalities and praiseworthy discretion. Nevertheless, he intro- 
duces the life-histories of some of the lower plants; and makes 
clear the rather difficult subject of homologies in connexion with 
alternation of generations. The standard is adequate for matricu- 
lation examinations. —The Journal of Education. 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN 


By Prof. J. D. Mackie, M.A. 
Illustrated. 270 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 


A fresh treatment of the early Stuart Period 
(1603-1649) by the Professor of Scottish History at 
Glasgow University. 

The “ Foundations of History ” Series 
PILGRIMS AND ADVENTURERS 
Part I. Price 2s. 8d. Part II. Price 3s. 
These two books, beautifully illustrated in colour and in black 
and white, and printed in clear type, complete the New 
Course in History for Juniors, The Foundations of History. 
Part I contains twenty-two simple stories of Great Figures in 
History from Early Rome to the reign of Richard II of England. 
Greater stress is laid on British History in Part I] which in 


twenty-six delightful stories covers the period from the Middle 
Ages to the Twentieth Century. 


“ History should present itself to children as stories, and here 
we have stories well selected, well told, and well illustrated, 
forming an enduring and valuable nucleus of further study of 

* real’ history.""—The Education Outlook. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Lt. 
PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH 
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now from Mudie’s Library, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 
at 8s. 6d. 


We thank our readers for so many encouraging letters 
and messages. We are particularly charmed by “ H. S. W’s”’ 
graceful phrases. 

We have all been confused over our coupon business this 
month, but now that the new system is inaugurated, it will 
run quite smoothly, with one coupon in each number. In 
any case, we assure our readers that we would never dis- 
qualify a valued competitor for some trifling error such as 
the wrong coupon, or a lost one. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following fragment of dialogue from 
“La Dernière Flamme,” by Henry Bordeaux. (“ La 
Goutte d'Eau.” Librairie Plon.) 


Hubert. Eh bien, maman, cette soirée n'est-elle pas délicieuse ? 
Bonjour, Monsieur. Vous êtes venu voir ma mère. Elle a besoin 
de distraction. Elle est trop seule. Vous nous restez ce soir ? 

Monsieur de Larmy. Très volontiers, Hubert. 

Madame de Chartonay. Oui, la chambre de M. de Larmay est 
prête. As-tu fait une bonne promenade ? 

H. Excellente. Sultan est un bon cheval. 

Mme. de C. Un peu jeune. 

H. Oui, un peu vif; c'est ce que j'aime. Dans la forêt, j’ai 
cru qu’il s’emballait. 

Mme. de C. Pas de mauvaise rencontre ? 

H. Non. Ou plutôt si, à deux pas d'ici, au retour, une 
rencontre bizarre, une espèce de mendiant. 

Mme. de C. (atterrée). Un mendiant ? 

H. Un drôle de mendiant, avec des gants. Des gants crasseux, 
ignobles, mais des gants, et une matraque suspendue au bras 
par un cordon dg cuir. Avec ça, une majesté incrovable ; l'air 
d’un roi mage tombé dans la crapule. Etil s'entend en équitation, 
l'animal. Du moins, j’ai des raisons à le croire. 

Mme. de C. Il ne t'a pas parlé ? 

H. Mais si, il m'a parlé. Je n'ai meme pas été bien tendre, 
et pourtant il m'avait adressé un compliment. 

M. de L. Racontez-nous cette rencontre, 
voyez bien que votre mère le désire. 

H. Oh! ce fut très court. Je revenais par la grande allée, au 
petit galop rassemblé, quand cet homme se place en travers de 
la route. Mon cheval fait un écart, assez brusque. Je le remets 
en place. Alors l'homme me crie: ‘‘ Bravo, mon petit; toi, tu 
sais monter.” J’ai levé ma cravache en l'air: “ Dites donc, 
vous, qui est-ce qui vous a permis de me tutoyer ? ”’ 

Mme. de C. Et qu'a-t-il repondu ? 

H. Oh! rien. Il a ricané, il a fait un grand geste et il s’est 
jeté dans les fourrés. Cela ne s’est passé bien loin, à deux ou 
trois cents mètres au plus. 

Mme. de C. Il vaut mieux ne rien répondre à ces vagabonds. 
Ils sont grossiers et malfaisants. 

H. Mais je n'ai pas l'intention, maman, de me laisser tutoyer 
par eux. La-dessus je vais me changer, car je suis couvert de 
poussiere. 


Hubert. Vous 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 874, must reach 
the office by the first post on January 2, 1931, addressed 
“ PrizE Epitor,’’ The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


The Sixteenth International Course in the Theory and Practice 
of the Montessori method will be held in Rome under the personal 
direction of Dr. Maria Montessori from the end of January till 
the end of July. 1931. A diploma will be awarded to those who 
have attended the Course regularly and have passed the required 
examination at its close. Further information is to be obtained 
from the International Montessori Training Course, Via Monte 
Zebio, 35, Rome. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
I4 years of age and over, two prizes—a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
able wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


Essays for this competition are due on March 6, 1931, 
On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 


essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 


“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND FELLOWSHIP, 1931t.—The Com- 
mittee of Award is prepared to consider applications from British 
graduate students for Fellowships tenable at American uni- 
versities from two classes of candidates, viz. (1) Candidates 
who have engaged in higher study or research subsequent to 
graduation, and are in a position to submit evidence that thev 
are fitted to pursue higher study or to conduct original work 
in some branch of learning in an American university ; (2) Candi- 
dates who have distinguished themselves during their under- 
graduate career and who desire to extend th2ir studies in an 
American university. Experience in research or in post-graduate 
studv is not a necessarv qualification for appointment within 
this class, nor is the Fellow bound to engage in original work, 
it being sufficient that an approved course of study be under- 
taken. In exceptional cases the Committee of Award will be 
prepared to consider applications from candidates who, while 
still undergraduates at the date of application, are completing 
an honours degree in the academic year then current. As many 
as fortv Fellowships will be awarded, tenable for two years. 
It is estimated that the cost of each Fellowship is {600 per annum. 
Application must reach the Secretary to the Committee, through 
the college or university of which the candidate is or has been 
a member, by February 9, 1931, at latest. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


New and Enlarged Edition, 1930 


SYSTEMATIC 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


From the Standpoint of the Periodic Law 
By R. M. CAVEN, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C. 


Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry in the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 


and G. D. LANDER, D.Sc. (St. And. & Lond.) 
Price Qs, net. 


A new edition, thoroughly revised with new 
matter incorporated where necessary. An Appendix 
of fifty pages on Constitutional Formule 
according to the Electronic Theory of Valency 
has been added. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
AND HANDWORK 


INDIVIDUAL, EXPERIMENTAL, AND 
INVESTIGATIONAL 


By GEORGE F. JOHNSON, M.A. 
For Junior Forms of Secondary Schools. 
In Four Books. Price 1s. each. 


SOUND WAVES | 
AND THEIR USES 


SIX LECTURES DELIVERED UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
CHRISTMAS, 1928 


By ALEXANDER WOOD, M.A., D.Sc. (Glas.) 


Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College: Lecturer in Experimental 
Physics, Cambridge University. 


With 140 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


EXAMPLES IN 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By W. M. DEANS, M.A., B.Sc. 
Price ls. 


TEST PAPERS IN 
ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 


Arranged by 
JOHN DOUGALL, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
Price ls. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD., 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. .. £810 0 | Half Column (3 page] £2 10 0 
One Column ($ page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 6 O 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
Anextra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers ave reminded that ** Letters addressed to INTTIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices ars not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the vate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating /uli name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

. Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner cf 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTE Broapway, E.C: 4. 


The Education Bill 


On November 6 the second reading of the Education 
(School Attendance) Bill was carried by a majority of 
sixty-seven, and on November 11 the financial resolution 
dealing with maintenance grants was Carried in Com- 
mittee by a majority of twenty-nine. The figures are 
significant. Broadly speaking, they represent the view 
that the demand for the raising of the school-leaving age 
is a reasonable one, but that there is some doubt as to 
whether the country can afford the money which will 
have to be found for maintenance grants. This Journal 
has consistently supported the proposal to raise the age, 
and it has also recognized that in the circumstances of 
to-day reasonable maintenance grants are advisable. 
Maintaining this attitude, we therefore desire to see the 
Bill become an Act at an early date—with this proviso, 
that steps must be taken to see that the extra year 
at school is properly used. There must be no “. marking 
time,” but the fourth year of the post-primary course 
must be so planned out that it will yield the best 
results. 

Whether the appointed day mentioned in the Bill, 
namely April 1, 1931, is too early is a matter of opinion. 
There are people who desire that each local authority 
shall fix the date, and Lord Eustace Percy wishes to 
raise the leaving-age by one term a year, beginning in 
April, 1936—the recommendation made by Sir Arthur 
Balfour’s Committee on Trade and Industry. The 
Association of Education Committees, after giving 
careful consideration to the matter, has called for 
September 1, 1932, as the appointed day. In the face 
of this and other criticisms the Government has not 
found it possible to adhere to its original proposal, and 
has agreed to postpone the operation of the Bill from 
April next to September, 1932. We do not consider 
that any vital principle is sacrificed by this decision. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan made a very good speech on the 
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second reading, emphasizing the vital importance of 
giving another year of school life to 500,000 children, 
and paying due attention to the question of reorganiza- 
tion, quoting the Conservative official statement issued 
before the last general election in support of his state- 
ment that on some aspects of the Bill there was complete 
agreement. He naturally dealt with the attitude of 
Lord Eustace Percy as defined in his address to the 
British Association, saying that it was time we began 
for the workers what had been practised by the upper 
class for 200 years. Pleading for the retention of April, 
193I, as the date for the coming into force of the Act, 
he said that all except thirty-three of the 317 local 
authorities had submitted programmes, that many new 
buildings had been erected, and that there would be 
no serious difficulty in any part of England regarding 
accommodation, while returns from the training colleges 
indicated that there would be a sufficient supply of 
qualified teachers. Dwelling on the unemplovment ques- 
tion, he remarked that if 300,000 children could be kept 
out of the labour market it would not be an exaggeration 
to say that 150,000 older people might obtain work. 
On maintenance allowances there was no difference of 
principle between the different sides of the House, 
whether the proposals of the Government were too 
generous or not. In closing he said that the Bill was 
the charter of the average child, that our present 
practice of training children until the most fertile years 
and then thrusting them out into industry was lament- 
able waste, and that our chance of success as a nation 
lay in having a mass of average men and women with 
high training and mental activity capable of enabling 
them to meet the changing world and its new stresses. 

The real struggie over the Bill began when the financial 
resolution was being discussed in Committee. There is 
no doubt that Sir John Simon's speech had a great 
eftect, and, as we have already indicated, many who 
favour the principle of the Bill are donbtful about 
maintenance grants. To those of our readers who are 
of this opinion we would suggest first that as the Presi- 
dent said, the principle of maintenance grants is not a 
matter of great controversy, and secondliv, that the 
amount, large though it appears to be at first sight, does 
not appear to be more than is adequate for the purpose. 
It is a matter of urgent national concern that the age 


should be raised, and, much as we might desire to see 
this done without the granting of any maintenance 
allowances at all, the conditions under which so many 
of the people are living make such provision almost a 
necessity. The price is part of that which enlightened 
people should be willing to pay for a reform which, 
more than any other, will raise the status of this nation 
among the nations of the world. 

But not of itself. Let us return for a moment to the 
conditions we have laid down as necessary. Put shortly, 
they are that the raising of the age should coincide with 
the setting-up of very carefully planned courses for 
every type of child, and that the curriculum, from the 
age of 11 onwards should be influenced by the fact that 
another (and the most important) year will be available. 
This is not the place to give precise details as to curricula, 
but we may perhaps suggest that such subjects as history 
and geography, rightly treated, are peculiarly suitable 
for training in those aspects of citizenship, national and 
international, which ought to be emphasized. The 
teaching of both these subjects has been revolutionized 
in recent years, and if it is suggested that many teachers 
are wedded to older methods the reply is that the 
associations of teachers have given considerable atten- 
tion to this matter, and that almost any one of them 
could, at short notice, produce a syllabus and a time- 
table for the extra year which would be both workable 
and valuable. In English, too, wider reading can be 
undertaken and a greater knowledge and appreciation 
of our heritage can be obtained. For very manv pupils 
the cultural value of practical work has still to be 
explored, and the physical benefit which should result 
from an extra year of organized games should not be 
minimized. 

Our final paragraph must refer to the most important 
agents in all this—the teachers. They realize, as no one 
else can, the loss which is occasioned to the vast majority 
of children through their having to leave school too early, 
and we believe they are prepared to work such a scheme 
as we have outlined enthusiastically, even though for 
manv of them it means additional work and responsi- 
bility without extra payment. Such a change cannot, 
of course, be made without temporary inconveniences 
and necessary adjustments. But let us get the Bill 
passed and set to work to make it a success. 


Occasional Notes 


IR JAMES BARRIE, on the occasion of his in- 
stallation as Chancellor of Edinburgh University, 
delivered a notable address on education and its mean- 
ing. After paying a tribute to Lord 
Balfour, and dwelling on the changes 
that had taken place since he himself 
was a student, he got to grips with his subject by re- 
marking that our universities (he was speaking especi- 
ally of Scottish universities) must remain something 
to supply the needs of the genius of the Scottish people. 
“ Those needs are that every child born into this 
country should as far as possible have an equal chance. 
The words ‘as far as possible’ tarnish the splendid 
hope, and they were not in the original dream. Some 
day we may be able to cast them out. It is by education, 
though not merely in the smallest meaning of the word, 
that the chance is to be got. Since the War various 
nations have wakened to its being the one way out ; 


Barrie at 
Edinburgh : 


they know its value so well that perhaps the only safe 
boast left to us is that we knew it first.” But Sir James 
warned his hearers that in other nations the ultimate 
objects of education were that the student should be 
brought -up to absorb the ideas of his political rulers— 
a great departure from the Scottish idea, which he took 
to be to educate men and women primarily not for their 
country’s good, but for their own, not to teach them 
what to think but how to think. 


O aspect of the work of our universities on which 

Sir James Barrie touched lightly deserves 
more than passing notice. No one can 
fail to be struck by the high proportion 
of foreign students in our universities. 
It is well that our universities should 
maintain the medieval conception of a university as open 


International 
Character of 
Universities : 
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to all “ nations.” “ They come from every civilized 
land,” said the new Chancellor, “ and it is our proudest 
compliment, for it means that they think they get 
Something here which is not to be got elsewhere.” But 
he added the rider that they are welcome only so long 
as they are satisfied that what is best for us is also best 
for them. 


“THE closing passages of the address were full of 
inspiration for students, or, indeed, for any who 
care to heed them. The message of the University was 
“All hopelessness abandon ye who 
have entered here.” ‘‘ She hopes that 
you are graduating in the virtues, in 
which, being an old hand at granting academic honours, 
she knows better than to expect more than a pass 
degree. . . . Has your learning taught you that envy 
is the most corroding of the vices, and also the greatest 
power in any land? Are vou a little more temperate in 
mind ? Have you more charity ? Do you follow a little 
better—say, about as much as the rest of us—the 
dictates of kindness and truth? ... You may dis- 
cover in the end that your life is not unlike a play in 
three acts with the second act omitted. . . . All I can 
assure you is that in that second act, now about to 
begin, something will get in which is either to make 
or to destroy you. It has got in already if an uphill 
road dismays you. Would you care to know my guess 
at what is an entrancing life? Carlyle said that genius 
was an infinite capacity for taking pains. I don’t know 
about genius, but the entrancing life, I think, must be 
an infinite love of taking pains. You try it.” We wish 
we had been at Edinburgh to hear these words, but 
the next best thing is to read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest them. 


An Inspiring 
Message. 


HE PRINCE OF WALES made a fine contribution 
to a great cause at the dinner given by the League 
of Nations Union to the delegates to the Imperial Con- 
ference. After dwelling on what had 
eee been accomplished, he went on to 
World Peace, Speak of what still had to be achieved 
and emphasized the importance of 
educating public opinion in the principles of international 
co-operation. “In education, we are often told, lies 
the key to the future. But we adults need it, perhaps, 
as much as children do. The causes of war are manifold. 
And the education which would build up the spirit of 
peace in nation after nation must explore many avenues 
of human activity and thought. The numerous sections 
of the League of Nations Union’s organization show 
that the need has been felt of carrying out this educa- 
tional work in a methodical and business-like manner. 
Such work calls for the support of every right-thinking 
man and woman. I trust that the people of this country, 
which has been the pioneer of so many great and bene- 
ficent movements, will realize the urgent importance 
of doing all in their power to assist the League of Nations 
Union in the greatest crusade of all—the crusade for 
world peace.” Words such as these carry their own 
conviction, and we need not attempt to add to them. 
We feel sure that they will inspire the workers for 
peace with fresh enthusiasm for the steady and per- 
sistent efforts which are still necessary to the accom- 
plishment of their aims. 


NOTHER notable event in which the Prince took 
part was the opening of the first “ village college ” 

at Sawston, near Cambridge. He described it as a 
bold and original attempt to show how 
the English countryside might be given 
opportunities for education, social life, 
and recreation equal to those enjoyed by dwellers in 
great cities. The College is to provide a school for the 
older children of nine villages—a course which would 
not have been possible before the development of modern 
motor transport. It will also furnish opportunities 
for adult education in its broadest sense, providing a 
home for the voluntary institutions that have done so 
much for the welfare of rural England. According to 
Councillor Fordham, who also spoke, one aim of the 
College was to equip the boys to be better agricultural 
labourers and artisans. and the girls to be better wives 
and mothers. They did not intend to send forth little 
college gentlemen and little college misses into the 
world. This College, which is the first of eleven to be 
built in the country, may well lead the way in reforming 
rural education. If, as the Prince suggested, it provides 
an environment which, while fostering local patriotism, 
will create a sense of co-operative unity in the many 
activities which go to make up a healthy and pro- 
gressive rural community, it will be doing a great work. 


Village 
Colleges. 


A DIFFERENCE of opinion has arisen between the 
Shefheld Education Committee and the Board 
of Education regarding the reorganization proposals 
Sheffield and of the former. It appears that, in 
the Board: Submitting to the Board its programme 
of educational development for 1930- 
1933, the Authority based its estimate of the amount 
of senior school accommodation it would require 
on the assumption that some 30 per cent of the 
children of 11 + would be found unfit to pass forward to 
senior schools, and must therefore for a time be retained 
within the junior-school system. The Board says that 
it is unable to concur in the implications underlying 
this assumption, and it reminds Sheffield of the reasons 
set forth in the “ New Prospect in Education ” for 
advocating a transfer to senior schools on the basis of 
age alone, and not of attainment or capacity, the object 
being that all the older children, and not merely a pro- 
portion, should receive an education suited to their age 
and special needs. It is a waste of time to leave in the 
junior schools till the age of 12 or 13 children who have 
failed to reach the standard normal to their age, and 
it is of the essence of the Board’s policy that the advance 
to post-primary education should not be on any selective 
front, but that the whole line of children should move 
forward, variations in attainments or capacity being 
met by a variety of treatment in the senior schools. 
The Board then dwells on the value of change of atmo- 
sphere to such children, and on the desirability of pro- 
viding them with instruction in practical subjects. 


A Et OrCe other points were also raised, the 
Board emphasized the fact that it attached great 
importance to the foregoing remarks, and in replying 
; the Sheffield Authority does not shirk 

gaping . the issue. It says that its programme 

j is designed to provide a scheme of 
advanced instruction for children of 11 to 15 capable of 
profiting by such schemes in the respective schools, 
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and that the scheme does not provide for passing for- 
ward to these senior-schools children whose attainments 
are such that they cannot profit by such schemes of 
instruction until their progress is such as to warrant their 
admission to such senior schools. It is further urged 
that the proposal is based on educational considerations 
and on due considerations of economy. If the Board 
proposes to insist that all children, irrespective of 
attainment, shall proceed to the senior school at the age 
of 11, and that within the senior-school organization 
there shall be provision for all grades of retarded 
children, the Sheffield Committee feels bound to dissent, 
and it regrets that as at present advised it is unable to 
adopt such a policy. It adds, however, that it is not 
anxious that an impasse should be reached on this very 
important question, and it is prepared to discuss the 
matter further. Most educationists will, we think, 
agree with the Board that the age of the child should 
in general determine the time of transfer. Some little 
allowance might be made for abnormal cases, but to 
contend that 30 per cent will be unfit to pass forward 
seems unduly pessimistic. The key to the solution 
of the difficulty would appear to be the amount of 
provision made for practical instruction in the senior 
schools. With due regard to this, it should not be 
necessary to leave anything like 30 per cent in the 
junior schools. We shall watch further developments 
with interest. 


SSD 


ORD EUSTACE PERCY has written a trenchant 
letter to the Chai-man of the Hastings Conserva- 

tive Association in criticism of the attitude Lord 
Rothermere has taken up towards him 

Lord Eustace in the Daily Mail. He says that 
every one but Lord Rothermere knows 

that it 1s the duty of every local education authority 
to educate any child who stays at school voluntarily 
after the age of 14, and every local education authority 
has the power to grant the parents of such a child 
a mainienance allowance, adding that no one has ever 
proposed to repeal that law. “If Lord Rothermere 
now wishes to repeal ii, let him have the courage 
to say so. Let us by all means get rid of humbug, and 
let us begin by asking Lord Rothermere, for once in a 
way, to tell the truth.” Lord Eustace then explains 
that the difference between his policy and the policy 
against which he has been fighting, namely that children 
should be compelled to stay at school for one year 
longer, is the difference between liberty and compul- 
sion. He says that he has had against him all the 
teachers’ organizations, all the associations of local 
authorities, the whole of the Socialist and Liberal parties, 
and the great majority of the Press. Lord Rothermere’s 
papers might have been expected to support him, but 
they accuse him of being in league with the enemy. 
‘When will people realize that Lord Rothermere is, 
on his own showing, the most incompetent muddler 
who ever presumed to take a hand in politics? ” We 
gather from this that Lord Eustace does not approve 
of Lord Rothermere. But the letter strikes us as rather 
heavy ammunition for such a target. While teachers 
have certainly cri:icized the ex-President’s policy, they 
will none the less be glad to join with him in opposing 
the indiscriminate proposals for so-called educational 
economy which appear to be part of Lord Rothermere’s 


policy. 
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WE are glad to see that attention is being directed 
to the physical and intellectual condition of 
children connected with the theatrical profession. Our 
contemporary, Education, in a note on 
the subject, mentions that the varia- 
tion in standard demanded among 
authorities is a subject of anxious deliberation by the 
Association of School Attendance Superintendents. It 
is carefully pointed out, however, that the participation 
of children in such work is not necessarily evil, and 
reference is made to a report which gave details of a 
particular case where the children, about forty in 
number, were periodically visited and examined. They 
were housed in quarters decidedly superior to their own 
homes, and the standard of cleanliness was mych 
higher. They had regular meals, and the singing and 
dancing in which they were engaged fostered physical 
development. But it was added that their educational 
progress was a matter of greater uncertainty. Their 
work was arranged on individual lines—an adaptation 
of the Dalton plan, and progress was clear, though 
probably not so rapid as it would have been under 
ordinary school conditions. This is not particularly 
reassuring, and it gives some ground for supposing 
that in less favourable cases the educational con- 
ditions would not stand critical examination. There 
seems to be every reason for securing a uniformity of 
procedure which would safeguard the educational 
interests of all such children. 


Performing 
Children. 


MONG the books reviewed in this issue of the 
Journal is a unique catalogue of books suitable 
for young people between 12 and 21 years of age. Our 
reviewer gives a warm welcome to 
The Adolescent « Books to Read,” and to what he says 
and His ? : 
Reading we should like to add a few apprecia- 
tive words concerning those who have 
taken part in making this remarkable publication 
possible. Many lists of books suitable for children have 
been issued, but the equal need of the adolescent in 
this respect had been overlooked. The Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees, therefore, invited the Library 
Association, the National Association of Boys’ Clubs, 
and the National Council of Girls’ Clubs, to form a 
Committee to undertake the responsibility of compiling 
the catalogue. The Committee was formed, and the 
advice of a large number of experts was in turn obtained. 
All this has been made possible by the financial support 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. We gratefully 
recognize, on behalf of the youth of the country, the 
generosity of the Trust and the splendid work that has 
been put into the enterprise, including in particular 
that of the general editor, Mr. C. Nowell, of the Galson 
Library, Coventry. 


De remember you are individuals,” said the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, at the prize- 

giving at North London Collegiate School. The purpose 
of education, he urged, was to take each 

Pome enaar of them separately and individually and 

* enable them to become masters of 

themselves in their own way through life. This is well 
said, but does it altogether accord with the Govern- 
ment’s educational policy ? Brimstone and treacle all 
round is rough-and-ready medical treatment, less harmful 
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possibly than giving all children the same educational 
treatment. That idea underlies much of the opposition 
to the Education Bill, and seems to derive some warrant 
from the Prime Minister’s utterance. To make the 
education fit the child is an ideal for which every teacher 
will be willing to work. There have been too many 
wamings in recent years against goose-step education. 


Te second annual report of the Scottish Council for 

Research in Education makes interesting reading. 
Research Council has been in existence since 
March, 1928, and in that time has set 
going some very interesting investiga- 
tions. The expenses incurred are met, 
partly by a contribution from the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, and partly by a levy of a farthing per 
pupil contributed by the education authorities. Besides 
the authorities and the Institute, other agencies share 
in the work, and representatives from the universities, 
the training colleges, the Association of Directors of 
Education, the Association of School Medical Officers, 
and the Scottish Branch of the British Psychological 
Society are actively engaged in the investigations. The 
general direction of the work is in the very capable 
hands of Dr. Robert R. Rusk. 


The 


Scottish Research 
Council : 


OME useful work has already been accomplished, 
~? the principal investigations relating to pupils 
between the ages of 12 and 15. Attempts have been 

made to establish standardized attain- 
ee ment tests in English and arithmetic 
for pupils about 12 years of age in order 
to permit of reasonable accuracy in assessing their 
fitness for post-primary courses. The Council has also 
appointed a Committee to undertake investigation into 
the curricula appropriate to pupils beyond that age. 
This is a large task and panels of experts for each subject 
have been çonstituted. An interesting investigation 
into the influence of environment on mentality has been 
undertaken. Some 300 children, removed from a slum 
area in Glasgow in connexion with a slum clearance 
scheme have been given intelligence and scholastic 
tests, and it is proposed to re-test them each year for the 
next three years in order to determine the effect of the 
brighter environment in which they now live. The 
Council, in order to prevent overlapping, proposes to 
keep a register of research, and is prepared to offer 
guidance, and, where necessary, financial aid to those 
engaged in the work. 


A SYLLABUS of religious instruction for Scottish 

schools has been issued under the joint auspices of 
the Church of Scotland and the Educational Institute. 
This replaces an earlier syllabus issued 
ten years ago under a similar agree- 
ment. Fortunately religious instruction 
in Scottish schools is effected without unnecessary 
friction. The syllabus is undogmatic and deals with the 
subject in such a tolerant spirit that Protestant children 
of all sects can participate in the lessons. The course of 
lessons outlined is very comprehensive and there is a 
useful bibliography so that the whole scheme is very 
helpful to the teachers. The Educational Institute at a 
recent meeting defined its attitude to the syllabus. It 
claims that the syllabus is not to be regarded as manda- 
tory, but that teachers are to be free to select from it 
the material they wish to use. The Institute is also 


Religious 
Instruction. 
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opposed to examinations in connexion with religious 
instruction. It maintains that where examinations are 
resorted to the teaching is driven into narrow channels, 
and the real aim and purpose of religious teaching is 
missed. The more enlightened authorities recognize 
this fact and dispense with examinations, but a few, 
through a mistaken zeal on the part of the members, 
still insist on forma! examinations with the result that 
religious instruction tends to be barren of result. 


| a public speech, Sir Charles Trevelyan, President 
of the Board of Education, has somewhat savagely 
attacked his old school, Harrow. It was a school for 
the rich ; it preferred brawn to brain ; 
Sa of it had not a wide conception of educa- 
tion. The boy who was most worth 
having was the boy who could combine both intellectual 
and athletic vigour. That sort of platitude surely does 
not carry us much further, however pontifical its source. 
Harrow, while believing in the “ grand old fortifying 
curriculum,” has not been obscurantist vis à vis scientific 
and other modern educational developments. It has had 
many brilliant and devoted teachers, such as Edward 
Bowen, and its roll of old boys is distinguished. But 
like all schools, it cannot exercise full freedom in select- 
ing its raw material, and there will always be types of 
temperament and personality which do not flourish in 
the public school atmosphere. We have great sympathy 
with Dr. Norwood’s dignified reply to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s tirade. 


CONFERENCE arranged by the Association of 
Head Mistresses to discuss the inspection of private 
schools and other educational matters was attended by 
sieahaineet about fifty representatives of local 
Private Schools, Education authorities. Miss L. A. 
Lowe, of Leeds Girls’ High School, 
said that the Association was sympathetic towards 
efficient private schools which suited a particular type of 
child ; but wished to see the inefficient schools eliminated 
as an evil growth poisoning the educational system. The 
Conference appeared to be unanimous that the time had 
come for legislation on this subject. Would it not be 
possible to find a better word than “ license ” which, as 
applied to public-houses, has sinister implications. 
To prescribe standards for schools should not mean to 
eliminate competition and to create commercial values. 
We have no doubt that the Head Mistresses’ Association 
is alive to this danger. 
fha pressure of the requirements of the School Certi- 
ficate Examination on the average pupil, especially 
in view of the steady increase of the entry for the Higher 
Schools Examination, has been under 


beire the serious consideration of those con- 
Schools and cerned with the Welsh secondary 
Homewerk. schools for some time. At a recent 


speech day the head of a well-known 
Welsh secondary school for girls suggested that the 
pressure of examinations weighed too heavily on her 
girls, especially her boarders, to the exclusion of oppor- 
tunities for private reading and private hobbies which 
were of great value in the formation of good habits and 
the development of character. The solution appears to 
lie not only in a better arrangement of school-time so 
that the claims of the teacher for “ direction ’’-time, and 
of the pupil for time for individual work and preparation 
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may be more purposefully adjusted and homework 
reduced, but this involves close co-operation on the part 
of school staffs as a whole so that the claims of specialists 
may be kept within bounds in the appropriation of 
homework time and that the weak and strong points 
of pupils may be properly handled. The certificates 
themselves need to be dealt with, in the opinion of this 
experienced head, who refers to proposals made about a 
year ago by Dr. William Edwards, formerly Chief Inspector 
of the Central Welsh Board. Dr. Edwards’s suggestion 
was that all pupils in recognized secondary schools 
taking the School Certificate Examinations should be 
given a certificate and that his or her individual attain- 
ment in the various subjects of the examination should 
be recorded on this certificate. The universities could 
still maintain their standard of requirements, but the 
average student to whom “ Maths ” or “ French ” are 
a bogy could show evidence of competence in a number 
of subjects which are by no means useless. 


STEADY expansion of Welsh secondary education, 
both in “ grammar ” and “ modern ” schools, 
coincides with economic conditions which grow steadily 
worse. Under these conditions, and 
in the absence of another great advance 
towards free secondary education in 
Wales, a point must soon be reached 
at which a definite halt will have to be called to this 
expansion either by the restriction of advantage to 
pupils quite capable of profiting by secondary education 
up to 18 years of age and the Higher School Certificate 
stage, or by the expansion of a cheaper form of 
‘modern ” secondary education. Statistics issued by 
the Board of Education indicate that the provision of 
secondary education per thousand of population is much 
more generous in Wales than in England, and a calcu- 
lation, made quite recently, of the cost of freeing second- 
ary education in Wales showed that it would not be a 
matter of excessive expense in relation to the whole 
cost of secondary education in Wales. Meanwhile the 
provision of maintenance allowances in order to induce 
a satisfactory average duration of stay is becoming an 
increasingly serious matter for the governors of Welsh 
secondary schools. Chances of satisfactory employment 
for youths are so rare that the offer of such employ- 
ment to a pupil in a secondary school is an incentive to 
the breaking of the usual agreement between parents, 
on behalf of a pupil, and the authorities of schools. The 
Cardiff Education Committee had recently to refuse 
release from such agreement in the case of a pupil, aged 
14, who was one of a family of four with a net income 
of £3 IIs. a week, the father being in casual employ- 
ment and having a crippled son aged 16. At a recent 
meeting of the Barmouth Secondary School governors 
it was said that boy pupils who had completed four years 
at the school were now on the dole: they would not go 
on to the land as they considered the work to be 
degrading. 


| will be remembered that the report of the Depart- 

mental Committee on Welsh bore the title“ Welsh 
in Education and Life.” The suggestions and recom- 
mendations of that report on education 


Home 
Economics and 
“ Schooling.” 


in ktn are bearing fruit through the initiative 
and Life. of pioneer Welsh education authorities 


like those of the Rhondda and of 
Carnarvonshire, and the encouragement and advice, 
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wisely and temperately offered, of the Welsh Departmert 
of the Board of Education. But it is in the effect which 
the report will have on Welsh life outside the education 
system that the future of Welsh as a living language 
lies. The surest and most obvious indication of that 
influence will be the extent to which the Churches in 
Wales can continue to hold services entirely in Welsh 
as the years go by. Recently it was announced that the 
only episcopal Church in Swansea which had a regular 
Welsh service had been compelled to discontinue that 
service. This is not in itself clear evidence of the decay 
of the Welsh language in an area which has hitherto been 
a Welsh stronghold in South Wales for, for some vears, 
the Church in Wales has been charged with disregardirg 
its duty, as a national Church, of fostering the Welsh 
language. In this matter, the issue will depend on the 
extent of co-operation between day schools and Sunday 
schools in developing the capacity of the average chid 
to handle Welsh, and to comprehend a properly graded 
system of religious instruction in the mother tongue is 
improved. The danger is that this co-operation may 
come too late. Meanwhile, the greater consideration 
given to Welsh in the National University is naturally 
raising questions as to why the graduates of the Uni- 
versity figure so little in Civil Service examinations and 
whether a recasting of those examinations may not be 
necessary so as to secure that high ability in an honours 
course in Welsh may be of as much value as, say, high 
honours in mathematics or Greek. 


N the whole the Government of Northern Ireland 
cannot be unduly criticized for its decision not 

to follow England in extending the compulsory leaving 
age for primary pupils to 15. Severe 


School Atten- industrial depression in Ulster con- 


Men tinues, and however desirable the 
Ireland. change might be it is impracticable 


at present. The Northern Government 
has been most generous in its educational expenditure, 
and, as Lord Craigavon mentioned, the commitments 
for improved school buildings have been exceptionally 
heavy. Besides this, a very large proportion of the 
Ulster schools is rural, and the agricultural community 
would be likely to be strong opponents of any change, 
since even as it is there is considerable evasion as bovs 
approach the age of 14. The commencing age in 
Northern Ireland is usually 6 years, instead of 5, although 
a local authority may now make 5 or 54 years com- 
pulsory. In both Northern Ireland and the Free State 
an opinion has recently developed that an increase in 
the provision of instruction in agriculture for boys, 
and in domestic economy for girls, is imperative, even 
though “ book subjects ” may suffer. 


TY judge from the prevailing tone of the speeches at 
the opening meetings of the various college 
societies at Trinity College, Dublin, the College could 
certainly not be accused, as it so often 


aal is, of being the last stronghold of 
Dublin’ British Imperialism in the Free State. 


The anti-Imperial and ultra-National 
attitude seemed to be prominent, but possibly because 
its exponents are more vocal in the College at present 
than the loyal majority. Not, of course, that Trinity 
is “ die hard ” in any sense. The university has loyally 
accepted the treaty, has established a Free State 
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Officers’ Training Corps, and co-operated with the 
Government in every way. But it will cause much 
pain to Trinity men who are serving throughout the 
Empire, to learn that a fellow of their College, though an 
Englishman from Cambridge, wrote to the Press to 
state that if he had known that ‘‘God Save the King” 
were to be sung at the Armistice Day Service he would 
have refrained from attending; and that the auditor 
of the College Historical Society removed the loyal 
toast from its premier position, at its annual supper, 
to a later stage in the proceedings. 


At the annual meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, representative of all the Irish Protestant 
Schools, a paper on the secondary curriculum in the 
Free State was read by Mr. Bennett, 


The School- Headmaster of the High School, Dublin. 
ster ee He deplored the present choice of 


compulsory subjects and the dis- 
appearance of the study of modern foreign languages, 
and added much weight to his contentions by a letter 
from the Secretary of the Educational Branch of the 
League of Nations, confirming his views that Free 
State boys are handicapped culturally and economically 
in competition with the boys of other countries. 
Although Mr. Bennett carefully refrained from intro- 
ducing the compulsory Irish controversy, other speakers 
were not so reticent, and although a few voices were 
raised in defence of the Government’s attitude, it is 
obvious that the well-known views of the Association 
are unchanged. It is the only body in the Irish Free 
State which has sustainedly and definitely opposed the 
fostering of the Irish language by compulsion, and it 
has been allowed to conduct its case without the sup- 
port which it might have expected from the Church of 
Ireland and other Protestant religious bodies, or from 
Trinity College. In consequence its reasoned arguments 
have been treated as the ebullitions of a few ‘die hards’ 
instead of giving expression to an enormous body of 
public opinion throughout the country which deems 


it expedient to be silent. 
A RECENT issue of the Cambridge University Re- 
porter contains an important report of the 
. Teachers’ Training Syndicate on the Training College 
for Schoolmasters. The Committee was 
instructed to make a complete inquiry 
into the svstem and methods of the 
Training College, but it soon became clear that it was 
advisable to enlarge the scope of their inquiry, and to 
report generally on the training of teachers—and it 
was encouraged to do this by the Board of Education. 
It considered the respective claims of theory and 
practice, and concluded that students should be given 
equal opportunities in each. It therefore recommends 
that all fourth-year students should be given two terms’ 
practice in schools, preferably in boarding schools, 
instead of one term as at present. But it does not wish 
to curtail the time devoted to instruction in the theory 
of education, and it suggests that this should be given 
during the long vacation following on the completion 
of the third year and during the Easter term of the fourth 
vear. It considers that the most valuable subjects for 
instruction are reading, elocution, discipline, and the 
teaching of special subjects, and a certain amount of 
informal discussion is recommended. Instruction in 


The Training of 
Teachers. 


the principles of education is indispensable, and should 
be based mainly upon the normal problems which occur 
in school life rather than upon a detailed course in 
theoretical psychology. It is rather curious to find 
near the end of the report the opinion that it would be 
regrettable if a course at a training college was made 
indispensable for registration as a teacher, and that the 
Committee is not prepared to subscribe to the dogma 
that no one can teach efficiently without being trained. 
We await the comment of the T.R.C. 


—« 


WE hear from time to time that too much pro- 

minence is given to games, but it is not often 
that a well-known athlete issues a warning against them. 
All the more attention will, therefore, 
be given to the words recently uttered 
by Mr. I. M. B. Stuart, the Irish 
international who is in charge of the Rugby football at 
Harrow School. Mr. Stuart is of opinion that it is easy 
to become obsessed with football, and, putting it shortly, 
that to devote too much attention to games is to set up 
a false standard of values. No doubt words like these 
need to be said, and it is all to the good that a prominent 
player has been found to say them. When the worship 
given to games amounts to idolatry, it is time to dethrone 
false gods. In saying this we do not forget the other 
side of the matter. Mr. Stephen H. Foot, to whose 
articles in the Daily Tclegraph we have recently referred, 
says that he has no patience with the critics who write 
about games as if they were the curse of public-school 
life, and adds that this is the one feature of our English 
education that the Germans are most anxious to imitate. 
There is, in fact, a middle way, and the wisest schools 
are those that find it. Proper and reasonable indulgence 
in games promotes that wise use of leisure in after life 
about which we hear so much when educational values 
are being discussed. We wish more could be done to 
prevent that misuse of athleticism which is represented 
in newspaper football competitions ; but that is another 
matter. 


Games not 
Everything. 


[5 the present state of educational reorganization it is 

probably a wise step to refrain from creating any 
more Part III Authorities, and hence the short Bill 
introduced into the House of Lords 
by Lord Ponsonby may be welcomed. 
At present, under the Education Act 
of 1921, the council of a non-county 
borough with a population of over 10,000, or the council 
of an urban district with a population of over 20,000, 
is the local education authority for elementary education, 
the County Council being the authority for other 
purposes. Thus the enlargement of an existing borough, 
or the union of two or more boroughs, or the incorpora-. 
tion of a new borough, may, by modifying the above 
limits of population, automatically create new local 
education authorities. The new Bill is designed to 
prevent this, by providing that no council of an urban 
district (whether a borough or not) which is not now a 
local education authority for the purposes of elementary 
education shall become a local education authority 
unless expressly constituted as such by a special Act of 
Parliament. Moreover, if two or more districts, any 
one of which is a local education authority, decide to 
unite, there will be a single local education authority 
for the new district. The Bill does not, of course, touch 


No More 
Part Ill 
Authorities. 
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the question of the powers of Part III Authorities, a 
matter on which opinion is divided. But pending a 
comprehensive settlement, it is well not to complicate 
the matter further by setting up more of them. 


“LANES to the initiative of Lord Lee of Fareham, 

the University of London has adopted a scheme for 
establishing, on the Bloomsbury site, an Institute of 

Histo Art to be named, after its generous 

of An benefactor, the Courtauld Institute. It 
will concern itself with the history of 
art and in its professional aspect will provide training 
for the curators of art galleries and museums. That 
London is the natural home for such an institute is 
generally agreed. Its wealth in works of art of all kinds 
is unrivalled in the British Empire. Foreign precedents, 
a; Lord Lee points out in an article in The Times, are 
abundant, the Fogg Art Museum in Harvard University 
being one of the most successful and highly organized. 
In addition to Mr. Samuel Courtauld, other benefactors, 
including Sir Joseph Duveen, have come forward. A 
further £100,000 is required to make the Institute 
self-supporting. 


ONDON is also a natural centre for training in law 
and journalism. The method adopted by the 
University is in each case to divide the work among 
several of its colleges. In both subjects 
Female ol an increase in the number of students 
taking the courses is reported. Are we 
to infer that the present system of organization is 
successful or that the time has come for a more highly 
organized system? At the last Congress of Universities 
an urgent plea was advanced for the establishment in 
London of an Imperial School of Law, especially for the 
advanced study of systems of law within the Empire. 
New York, opposite number to London in the New 
World, has in Columbia University the large and 
successful School of Journalism endowed by Mr. Pulitzer, 
and the School of Law at Harvard University is world- 
famous. When details of the scheme for utilizing the 
new site for the University of London in Bloomsbury 
are being settled, we venture to hope that the claims of 
law and journalism to part of the vacant land will not 
be overlooked. 


Te Universities Review contains a valuable descrip- 

tion of the university system in France based on 
the observations of a group of members of the Association 
of University Teachers. It is to be 
followed by a historical survey by 
M. A. Desclos in the next issue of the 
Review. Medieval conceptions of university organization 
did not survive the Revolution in France, and the 
present system is a mélange of influences, reflecting the 
French mentality. The office of recteur, for instance, 
with his responsibilities towards education of all grades, 
is peculiar to France. Appointed by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, he is Grand Maitre de l Université, 
and the pillar of the whole educational structure. Of 
special interest is the close relation in France between 
university and secondary education. With rare excep- 
tions, we are informed, no man enters university teaching 
without at least two years’ of secondary school experience, 
and the higher secondary school teacher has to pass a 
severe competitive post-graduate examination, including 


pedagogy. 


French 
Universities 
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“THE opening of the medical school session in London 
is usually the occasion of a number of interesting 
inaugural addresses. Dr. Izod Bennett, in addressing 
Medical the Middlesex Hospital students re- 
Session. cently, broke a lance with public 
schools providing instruction in 
chemistry, physics, and biology, corresponding to the 
first year of the medical course. The standard of 
knowledge of these school-trained students was, he 
said, in his experience “inferior to that reached by 
students who began their study of the preliminary 
sciences in their own institution.” Biology is not 
usually taught in public schools under favourable 
conditions, but we are surprised at this criticism as 
applied to chemistry and physics, unless and until 
the medical profession definitely demands a medical 
bias in the teaching of these subjects. Dr. Scott Lidgett, 
Vice-Chancellor of London University, addressing the 
Westminster students, wisely insisted on co-operation 
combined with a large measure of autonomy between 
the medical school, the university, and the State. 
ISS WADBURN, Senior Surgeon of the South 
London Hospital for Women, spoke with wel- 
come candour at the London School 
Mente of Medicine for Women. More medical 
i women, she said, are badly needed. 
She felt no regret, however, for the closing of certain 
medical schools to women students. It meant nothing, 
“because these doors were never really open.” She 
did not believe in half-open doors. Dismissal on marriage 
and the refusal to appoint married women she regarded 
as a monstrous injustice and insult to women. It was 
for the woman herself to decide whether married responsi- 
bilities could be combined with a busy medical practice. 
In the case of public appointments, she was in favour 
of a woman retiring on marriage and offering herself 
for re-election. Lady Barrett, the Dean, stated that 
there were not enough medical women to fill the posts 
available. 


CHE effort now being made by Girton College to 
raise £75,000 for a new library and an additional 
wing to accommodate thirty students deserves every 
support. The issue of the appeal 

een coincides wih the centenary of the 


of the College. The present Principal, Miss E. H. Major, 
gave some interesiing details of the work being done in 
an interview recorded in the News-Chrontcle. The 
College moved to Cambridge fifty-seven years ago, after 
its establishment at Hitchin four years previously. Out 
of 2,360 students over 1,900 have gained honours in 
tripos examinations, and they are now to be found in 
every profession open to women. A large number are 
teaching, and others are engaged in geology, medicine, 
chemical research, agriculture, and other occupations. 
Work is found for practically all students. At present, 
about 180 are in residence, and there is great demand 
for accommodation. The College started without en- 
dowment, and although generous friends have given 
large sums for scholarships, there is no reserve fund. 
However, out of the total required, about £30,000 is 
already in sight. We hope that the appeal will meet 
with a ready response. It has already been supported 
by Mr. Baldwin, who made some humorous references 
to his first encounter with a Girton girl, and by other 
(Continued on page 908) 


birth of Miss Emily Davies, the Founder. 
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New Volumes. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 


Illustrated. 43. each. 


JUST SO STORIES 


Previously published. 
THE JUNGLE BOOK. THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. REWARDS AND FAIRIES. 


HERE BE DRAGONS 
A Book of Children’s Verse. 
By F. GWYNNE EVANS, author of “ Puffin, Puma & 
Co.” Illustrated by GEORGE MORROW. 
7s. Od. net. 


British Weekly.—" This delightful volume is . . . full of amusing 
and original verses.” 


ALY THE PHILOSOPHER and Other Stories 
By R. With Coloured Illustrations. 2s. 


The London Teacher.—' This little group of stories was written 
for students taking English as a principal foreign language. The 
author has had twenty years’ experience in the Near and Far East. 
The stories are gripping and amusing, and the language has a 
distinctly Eastern flavour. Boys will greatly enjoy these tales.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 
New Volume 


SCOTT'S GUY MANNERING 


Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by Y. H. 
CANN, M.A. Is. gd. 


Complete list post free on application. 


LAY’S TEST CARDS IN ARITHMETIC 
For Classes V, VI, and VII 
The packets for Classes V and VI each contain two sets 
of 12 different Cards for the 2nd Division, and two sets 
of 12 different Cards for the 1st Division; the packet 
for Class VII contains 24 different Cards for each 
Division. 2s. per packet. 
The Independent School.—‘' Test Cards will always prove valu- 
able matcrial for revision work in arithmetic, and the three sets of 
cards which Mr. Lay has produced should prove useful to teachers. 


- .. The cards are well printed, and each one has ten questions for 
each of the three terms of the school year.”’ 


ASTRONOMY : An Introduction 
By ROBERT H. BAKER, Ph.D., Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Illinois. Illustrated. 
16s. net. 


Times Educational Supplement.—'* A very useful introductory 
book on astronomy, profusely illustrated with excellent photographs 
and giving the student a list of tables containing much information 
as to star distribution, star density, and temperature, and so forth. 
- .. The chapter on the planets is excellent.” 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS FOR 
TECHNICAL STUDENTS 


By CALVIN C. BISHOP, E.E., Head of the Depart- 
ment of Drafting and Design, Technical High School, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 8s. 6d. net. 

This book is written to explain graphically and with 
simple mathematics the fundamental principles of 
alternating-current theory, circuits, and apparatus. It 
is intended for technical and vocational students, 
engineering students, and any others who may desire 
to become acquainted with the subject. 


THE WORKS OF PINDAR 


Translated with Literary and Critical Commentaries 

by L. R. FARNELL, formerly Rector of Exeter 

College, Oxford, D.Litt. 2 vols. Vol. I. Translation 

in Rhythmical Prose with Literary Comments. 18s. 
net. 


LATIN FOR JUNIORS 
A Second-Year Latin Book. 


By R. E. BURNS, LL.B., and A. E. BURNS, B.A. 
2s. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
AND MATRICULATION FRENCH COURSE 


Part I 
By OTTO SIEPMANN. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK, 
R.I 


2s. 6d. Key to same, 4s. 6d. 


The New Schoolmaster.—‘‘ The arrangement and exercises are 
excellent and the book reflects the long and valuable teaching 
experience of the author.” 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 


By H. F. COLLINS, M.A. With Illustrations by H. M. 
BROCK, R.I. 
Parts I and II. 2s. each. 


The Schoolmaster.—* This is a very good second-year course. The 
chapters are interesting in themselves, and the grammatical points, 
which are not obtrusive, are adequately dealt with. Each chapter is 
followed by a most thorough set of exercises." 


NINE FRENCH POETS, 1820-1880 
With an Introduction on the Structure of French Verbs 
and Explanatory Notes. 
By H. E. BERTHON, M.A., University Reader in 
French Literature, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 


RESEARCH AND MODERN HISTORY 


An Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge, Nov. 19, 

1930. By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Professor of 

Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Paper. Is. net. 


ART DRAWING IN PASTEL, PENCIL, AND 
WATER-COLOUR 
BY J. Y. BUCHANAN 
Twenty-seven page Illustrations in an envelope. 1s. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 


By T. ALFORD SMITH, B.A. 
Second Edition. Completely Revised. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 4s. 


*.* Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 
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influential people. It remains for what we may call 
the educational rank and file to do their part in freeing 
from financial anxiety those who are behind this 
movement. 
HE discussion on mixed schools at the recent Con- 
ference of Headmistresses was not unanimous. 

Miss E. A. Phillips, who presided, expressed her view 
that girls between the ages of 11 and 
16 needed the care, guidance, and 
influence of women, and Miss M. D. 
Brock expressed great concern at the increase in the 
number of mixed schools. Miss Burstall said the mixed 
schools lacked the public school spirit. Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse bore testimony to the success of mixed schools 
and hoped for a proportion of co-educational schools in 
the country. It is signiticant that, as on many other 
occasions, co-educaiion found its champion among men. 


— 


Co-education. 


if is easy to create a new subject by wedding two de- 

partments of knowledge. Physical chemistry and 
bio-chemistry are good instances of important subjects 
of studv created by this method. 
Sociology, a comparatively young and 
co nely maiden, has now been given in 
matrimony to biology, and social biology, the result of 
the union, has its first professor in the person of Prof. 
Hogben, of London University. His inaugural lecture, 
at which Mr. H. G. Wells presided, was on “ Some 
Biological Aspects of Population.” The processes at 
work are slow but sure. How are the populations of 
Northern Europe to be saved from continuous decline ? 
Broughman looked to the schoolmaster. The schoolmaster 
is still abroad, but his task is daily more complex. 


Social Biology. 


Homework 


N the Annual Report on Public Health of the London 
County Council, the Medical Officer discusses the 
question of homework in secondary, central, and trade 
schools. Special attention has been called to this and other 
problems because of the evidence that a definite deterior- 
ation in health takes place in both sexes during the period 
of secondary education. Adolescence is a period of most 
active growth and active change, and during this time it 
appears unfortunately necessary to impose the heaviest 
tasks in preparation for adult life. Those who are con- 
cerned with producing the most physically fit for sports 
of various kinds, whether they are dealing with men or 
animals, are most careful to adjust the training in a strictly 
progressive manner, every step being taken under the 
personal supervision of the trainer. ‘There is every reason 
for taking the same care over the education of the mind 
as of the body, indeed, the two cannot be treated apart. 
The cry of ‘‘ over-pressure ” is not confined to any one 
country, nor is it new; but the larger the number of 
adolescents who receive post-primary education, the more 
it becomes evident that methods which may have but 
little harmed the exceptional individual are ill adapted 
for mass application. 

There are two factors to be considered, the actual amount 
of work required, and the conditions under which this 
work is carried out. The actual amount of work should be 
proportional to the powers of the individual pupil; the 
conditions should always be the most favourable available. 
Evidence is given by the medical officers connected with a 
range of schools covering a variety of social types, that 
there are numerous cases indicating over-pressure, especi- 
ally in the secondary and central schools. To some extent 
they ascribe this to the actual hours spent in homework 
out of school, the general belief being that the amount 


THE deaf, for some obscure reason, inspire less 
sympathy than the blind—witness the facilities 
for higher education provided for the two classes. At 

long last the deficiency-in secondary 


Pred eae 3 education for the deaf is to be remedied. 
Deaf. Lord Charnwood, President of the 


National Institute for the Deaf, pre- 
sided over a representative conference at University 
College which approved a scheme for establishing a 
secondary school for deaf children over 16 years of age. 
To launch the scheme will require from £40,000 to 
£50,000. The scheme has the full approval of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, President of the Board of Education, and 
is one which should appeal to the charitable public. 
As soon as {£20,000 is assured, a further conference is 
to be convened. 


WE propose during 1931 to publish a series of 
articles under the general title “ Typical Cur- 
ricula and Time-Tables.”” Each month a responsible 
Siria Ainiai teacher will deal with the arrangement 
for 1931. of the time-table as carried out in his 
school. The series will include the cur- 
ricula of the following types of school: Public Boarding 
School, Boys’ Grammar School, Girls’ High School, 
County or Municipal Dual School, County Boys’ School, 
County Girls’ School, Co-educational School, Rural Day 
School, Trade or Junior Technical School, Selective 
Central School, Non-Selective Central School. Each 
article will be of wide scope and interest and, in par- 
ticular, will deal with the conditions governing the 
curriculum at the school considered, indicate special 
variation, and give the general arrangement of the time- 
table and the apportionment of subjects in it. 


in Schools 


set is excessive. Secondly, they note ina very large number 
of cases that the homework has to be carried out under 
unfavourable circumstances: at a corner of the family 
table, in a poor light, amidst distracting conversation, &c. 
Thirdly, almost all the children face their homework when 
already tired ; they have had their school work and games 
and, which is equally important, in a number of cases, a 
fatiguing journey. Physiology would then demand a 
period of quiescence followed by sleep, and it may be 
noted that the majority of adults insist on securing such 
conditions for themselves after their day’s labour. As 
Lord Grey of Falloden has pointed out, for healthy develop- 
ment ‘‘ they want spaces of free and undisturbed time.” 
By substituting ‘‘ prep. times ” at school for homework, 
most of these desiderata could be more fully secured. 
The length of the period could be determined, and the 
teacher could not then say the child should have done the 
work in half an hour, and that if he took two hours over 
it he cannot have been trying. In the “ prep., work 
would be in well lighted and ventilated class-rooms under 
conditions free from distraction, and the periods could be 
so sandwiched in as to avoid undue fatigue. This would 
prevent interference with bed hours or the child retiring, 
as so often happens, in a state of acute anxiety over work 
undone, the master or mistress in charge of ‘‘ prep.” could 
testify that honest efforts had been made. In some such 
way, which has proved acceptable in America and in our 
own public boarding schools, the present evils could be 
avoided or minimized. As matters stand, with evidence of 
strain ever before them, it is clear that school authorities, 
who set work which is not done under their immediate 
supervision, take upon themselves heavy responsibilities, 
for which they will in time be called to account before the 
bar of national opinion, if not that of their own conscience. 
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MACMILLAN'S BOOKS ON PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 


EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY. By J. R. 
PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc. Part I. Chemical His- 
tory and Theory. 3s. Part II. Some Non-Metallic 
Elements and their Important Compounds. 3s. 


Part III. Organic Chemistry and Metals. 2s. 6d. 
Complete, 7s. 6d. 
EVERYDAY SCIENCE. A Course of General 


Science related to Human Activities. By L. M. 
PARSONS, D.Sc. (Lond.), D.I.C., F.G.S., F.R.Met. 
Soc., Science Master, Westminster City School. 
Part I. The Sky, the Earth, and Life. Part II. Phy- 
sics: Man’s Use of Motion. Part III. Chemistry : 
Man’s Use of Matter. 3s. each. Complete 8s. 6d. 


EVERYDAY PHYSICS. By H.E. HADLEY, 


B.Sc. Section I. Fundamental Principles, 2s. 6d. ; 
Sections II-IV. Sound, Heat, and Light, 2s. 6d. `; 
Section V. Magnetism and Electricity, 2s. 6d. 
Complete, 6s. 6d. 


CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICS. By sır 


RICHARD GREGORY and H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc. 

Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 

Parts I and II. FUNDAMENTAL MEASUREMENTS, 
HYDROSTATICS AND MECHANICS. 2s. 6d. 

Parts I, II, and III. FUNDAMENTAL MEASUREMENTS, 
HYDROSTATICS AND MECHANICS, HEAT. 3s. 

Parts I, II, III, and IV. FUNDAMENTAL MEASURE- 
MENTS, HYDROSTATICS AND MECHANICS, HEAT, 
LIGHT. 4s. 6d. 

Part III. HEAT. Is. od. 

Parts III and IV. HEAT AND LIGHT. 2s. gd. 

Parts III, IV, and V. Heat, LIGHT, AND SOUND. 3s. 

Part IV. LIGHT. Is. gd. 

Parts IV and V. LIGHT AND SOUND. 2s. 6d. 

Parts VI, VII, and VIII. MAGNETISM, STATIC ELEC- 
TRICITY, VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 3s. 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
Dace B.Sc. Revised and Enlarged 


A CLASS-BOOK OF MECHANICS. 
By H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., Principal of the 
School of Science, Kidderminster. 4s. 6d. 


HYDROSTATICS. By D. K. SEN, Msc, 


Professor of Mathematics, Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 
58. 


TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. sy j. 


DUNCAN, Wh.Ex., M.I.Mech.E., and S. G. STAR- 
LING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. 18s. Alsoin parts : Dynamics, 
6s. ; Heat, Light, and Sound, 7s. 6d. ; Magnetism and 
Electricity, 5s.; Heat, 4s. 6d.; Light and Sound, 
4s. 6d.; Heat and Light, 6s. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL 


PHYSICS. By Prof. H. S. ALLEN, M.A., D.Sc., 
and H. MOORE, A.R.C.Sc., B.Sc. 10s. 6d. Part I. 
Properties of Matter. 4s. Parts II, III, and IV. Sound, 
Light, and Heat. 4s. Part IV. 1s. 9d. Parts Vand VI. 
Magnetism and Electricity. 4s. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS AND PHYSICS, WITH 
A CHAPTER ON CHEMISTRY. a 


Preliminary Science Course. By A. H. MACKENZIE, 
M.A., BSc, A.R.C.Sc., and A. FORSTER, B.Sc. 
Third Edition. 3s. 


A FIRST BOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE. By w. A. WHITTON, M.Sc. Second 


Edition, revised and enlarged. 2s. 6d. (First Books of 
Science.) 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY. A Practical Course for Middle 


Forms. By Sir RICHARD GREGORY and A. T. 
SIMMONS, B.Sc. (Lond.), with the assistance of 
F. W. HODGES, B.Sc. (London). 4s. 6d. 


A FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
By W. A. WHITTON, M.Sc. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 2s. 6d. (First Books of Science.) 


CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. sy 


G. C. DONINGTON, M.A. Part I, 2s. 6d. ; Parts I 
and II, 3s. 6d. ; Part II, 2s. 6d.; Part III, 2s. 6d. ; 
Parts II and III, 3s. 6d. ; Parts I-III, 4s. 6d. ; Parts 
III and IV, 3s. 6d.; Part IV, The Metals, 2s. 6d. ; 
Parts I-IV, 6s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. 
By J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc. A complete 
course of chemistry up to the standard of School 
Certificate Examinations. [ Shortly. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (Being Part V of 


Donington’s Class-Book of Chemistry.) By Prof. 
T. M. LOWRY, D.Sc., and P. C. AUSTIN, D.Sc. 3s. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR 
MATRICULATION. By JAMES BRUCE, 


Ph.D., B.Sc., and HARRY HARPER, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. By T. MARTIN LOWRY, C.B.E., 


M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and SAMUEL SUGDEN, D.Sc., 
A.R.C.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C. 6s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By Prof. J. B. COHEN, F.R.S. 


Vol. I, 4s. 6d.; Vol. II, 4s. 6d 


PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By Prof. J. B. COHEN, F.R.S. Third Edition. 6s. 6d 
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Christmas Books, 1930 


HATEVER changes the years may bring, certain 

features of the Christmas season recur with un- 
failing regularity. When the feast is over, one wonders 
what has become of all the cowboys, the seekers after 
lost treasure, the intrepid airmen, the school bullies, and 
the sweet flappers (if that word is still permissible) of the 
fourth form. But in December they all come back, as 
keen as ever on adventurous enterprise or defiance of 
authority, with an attendant train of fairies and talking 
animals who would be so sadly missed in the nursery 
if they decided to keep in hiding. It is a brave procession, 
destined we hope, to delight us and our children with its 
pageantry for many years to come. 

We must confess to a weakness for books that please 
the smaller children, and among these Miss Rhoda Power’s 
“ How it Happened ” (Cambridge University Press) makes 
the first call on our attention. It is a book of myths and 
folk-tales collected from many sources. For example, 


we learn why the pansy has no scent (German); why the 
mouse is small and grey (North American); why the 
hippopotamus took to the water (Nigerian); and how 
stars and fireflies were made (Roumanian). The illus- 
trations are printed from lino-cuts. The volume is not 
only amusing, but will satisfy exacting tastes. Something 


t 


new in the way of fairy stories is ‘‘ Princes and Fairies ” 
by Stella Mead (Nisbet). The tales have that indefinable 
quality which makes such a direct appeal to children, 
and “ The Old Woman who Lived on the Other Side of the 
Bridge ’’ or the shorter ‘‘ Two Fir Trees” may be cited 
as examples of the author’s skill and simplicity. The 
illustrations are excellent, and the book may be strongly 
recommended. We have no doubt that Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s new book, “ Thy Servant a Dog” (Macmillan) 
will be received with great favour. The doggy language 
and Mr. Stampa’s pictures will delight the children, and 
their elders will marvel at the skilful way in which the part 
is sustained. Remembering ‘‘ The Meeting-Pool,’’ we are 
not surprised to find that Mervyn Skipper has written 
and illustrated another tale of Borneo, entitled “ The White 
Man’s Garden ” (Elkin Mathews & Marrot). These stories 
from Malay sources have a distinctive flavour which will 
commend them to children who appreciate a change from 
ordinary food. ‘‘ Mostly Mary ” by Gwynedd Rae (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot) is a pleasant little book, with some 
joyful illustrations, about the bears who live in the bear- 
pit at Berne. “ The Story of Mr. Punch,” by Octave 
Feuillet (Dent), a translation from the French, will be 
picked out as a diverting account of an old friend. 

“Our Animal Friends,” by Harry Golding (Ward, Lock) 
will be prized for its bright pictures and easy reading, 
and three little books by Enid Blyton, ‘‘ Tales from the 
Arabian Nights,” ‘‘ The Knights of the Round Table,” 
and ‘* Tales of Robin Hood,” should not be lost in the 
crowd. “The Strange Old Man,” by S. H. Skaife (Long- 
mans) is an original and delightful book on nature study, 
and we strongly recommend it. ‘‘ Kings—and other 
Things,” by Hugh Chesterman (Methuen) brings together 
those poems on unauthorized English history which have 
pleased so many readers of Punch. 

We find ourselves turning to the Annuals with the 
knowledge that these bright miscellanies make a very 
strong appeal to boys and girls of all ages. Take, for 
example, the three published by Messrs. Blackie & Son. 
The “ Boys’ Annual ” opens with a story by Percy Wester- 
man, and the bulk of the book consists of tales by authors 
who know how to put over the right stuff, while there is 
some seasoning in the shape of informative and interesting 
articles. The ‘Girls’ Annual” is planned on similar 
lines. Angela Brazil has an article on the origins of 
children’s games, Winifred Hiley chats about walking in 
Switzerland, and there are some healthy stories. Both 
books have plenty of illustrations. For younger folk the 


“Children’s Annual’’ is again very attractive. Most of 
the stories are short, but there are a few longer ones, and 
the coloured pictures will greatly please. And we like 
“ The Children’s Play Hour” (Longmans) very much. 
There is a powerful list of contributors, including Sir 
Henry Newbolt, H. G. Wells, Rose Fyleman, Walter de la 
Mare, Mabel Marlowe, John Galsworthy, and Stephen 
Southwold, and great care and attention have been de- 
voted to catering for various tastes, the artists also con- 
tributing splendidly to the make-up of a most alluring 
volume. Planned on simpler lines are ‘ Partridge’s 
Children’s Annual’’ (Partridge), ‘‘ The Big Cosy-Corner 
Story Book (Ward Lock) and the ‘“ Infant’s Magazine ” 


(Partridge). These all contain simple stories of nursery 
standard in large print, with coloured and other 
illustrations. 


In examining the books for boys, we propose to adopt no 
special order, but to pick them out as fancy directs. Nearly 
every boy is interested in railways, and hence ‘‘ The 
Railway Book for Boys,’’ by Ellison Hawks (Nelson) is 
sure to be a first favourite. It tells of the early days of 
railway history, explains how a locomotive is made, gives 
particulars of some famous trains, and contains much else of 
great interest, while there are illustrations on nearly every 
page. Mr. Percy Westerman has the knack of writing a rollick- 
ing story, and he has made no mistake with “ Leslie Dexter, 
Cadet ”?” (Blackie). Dexter’s voyage on the Golden Dawn 
illustrates both the excitement and the monotony of sea- 
life, and there are plenty of adventurous incidents. 
“ Captain Sang,” by the same author (Blackie) is also 
well up to standard. Of a different type is ‘‘ Bran the 
Bronze-Smith,” by J. Reason (Dent), a story of three 
thousand years ago. Bran, a boy from a fishing village, 
and a friend of his are captured and sold as slaves to 
Amballo, a worker in bronze. Bran learns the art and 
becomes a master. Afterwards he fulfils the prophecy of 
a priest in a series of adventures ending in the capture 
of a town. The characters of Bran and his friend are 
skilfully drawn, and the plot is well worked out. 

Our next choice is a school story, ‘‘ Bully Austin,” by Tom 
Holland (Nelson). The book opens with the punishment of 
Austin for bullying, but the Head refrains from expelling 
him in the hope that he will reform. He is accused of 
shooting the Head on the moors, but is at length proved 
innocent and ends up as captain of the school. But it is 
time to seek adventure abroad, and this will be found in 
“ Yeller-legs,’’ by L.C. Douthwaite (Chambers), a story of the 
Canadian Mounted Police. Peter Burleigh succeeds in 
arresting a rough customer, and is then given a post in a 
place where “ half the citizens are so tough that when they 
spit the side-walk bursts into lame, and the other half 
keep private graveyards for the disposal of their victims.” 
A murder, a half-breed, a gold mine, and a cryptogram 
appear in the right places. ‘‘ Who Goes There?" by 
Harold Avery (Nelson) starts with a holiday in Cornwall 
that might have been ordinary enough, but hidden treasure 
and ah ingenious method of endeavouring to get hold of 
it soon lead to exciting events. The yarn is quite a good one. 
The turn of South Africa comes with ‘‘ The Freebooters,”’ 
by Sidney Bertram (Wells Gardner). The principles of the 
Freebooters are possibly open to suspicion, but there is 
plenty of adventure about the book. You can tell at once 
that ‘ The Ivory Idol,” by Hugh F. Frame (Nelson), will 
deal with the dark doings of a secret society. So it dces, 
with all the appropriate thrills. Of course, the two English 
boys come out on top, and nobody seems to mind when the 
treasure is buried by an earthquake. 

Some one will perhaps be asking whether there are any 
true stories left. Let us try “ Daring Deeds of Elizabethan 
Heroes,’’ by Edward Gilliat (Seeley Service). These stirring 
records are taken from Mr. Gilliat’s larger book, and the 

(Continued on page 912) 
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STUTIS 


Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 
TRAINING COURSE for Professional 


Embroideresses. THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
Patrons— , 
Enoe O ai TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. (Open to other professions) 
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Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
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NOW READY New Volume of Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series 
ROUMANIAN SELF-TAUGHT 
By MARIA W. MENDL and GERTRUDE MENDL 
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Crown 8vo. 148 pp. Red Cloth, 4s. net ; Blue Wrapper, 3s. net 


nwr GERMAN GRAMMAR SELF-TAUGHT Eion 


By W. E. WEBER, M.A. 
Revised by the Staff of Weber’s School of Modern German, Bonn-on- Rhine 
Containing Alphabet and Pronunciation. Indefinite and Definite Articles, Possessive and Demonstrative Adjectives, Declensions of Nouns, 
Comparison of Adjectives, Personal Pronouns, Weak and Strong Verbs, Conjugations, Tenses, Order of Words in a Sentence, Hints on Translating 
the Infinitive, Facsimile of German Handwriting, English-German Vocabulary, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 171 pp. Red Cloth, 8s. net; Blue Wrapper, 2s. net 


Sold by all ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS. Write for Prospectus of the Language required and Catalogue No. 45. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD., Publishers, 51 & 52 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 
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volume makes a most acceptable gift at a moderate price. 
“ True Stories of Modern Explorers ’’ by B. Webster Smith 
(Blackie) tells of the romantic journeys of intrepid travellers : 
Heath and Fawcett on the Amazon ; Sven Hedin in Central 
Asia ; Lorentz and Rawling in New Guinea; and there is 
a thrilling account of the attack on Mount Everest. We 
have found this of great interest. “ Strange Adventures 
of the Sea,” by J. G. Lockhart (Philip Allan) is pretty strong 
meat, telling of maroonings, piracies, mutinies, and tales 
of horror. This is a new edition in the Unicorn Library. 
“ Pendragon,” by W. Barnard Faraday (Methuen), centres 
round the story of Arthur, and the author combines 
learning with ability to tell a tale. There appear to be 
grounds for believing that Arthur was a mercenary of 
the later Roman Empire, of royal British descent, but 
never in name a king. The story may well interest a boy 
who has outgrown simpler tales. ‘‘ Cross and Sword,” by 
David Ker, is an historical story of the davs of Joan of 
Arc, well put together, and presenting a sympathetic 
picture of the Maid. ‘‘ Out of School,” by Jeffrey Havilton 
(Blackie), starts with a cricket match and later on tells 
of exciting times with smugglers. A book not for boys only 
but for the whole family is ‘‘ 1066 and All That,” by 
W. C. Sellar and R. J. Yeatman (Methuen). It is one 
of the funniest books we have seen for a long time, and if 
space permitted we should quote extensively. From the 
beginning, when the Romans were top nation on account 
of their classical education, to the end, wher Queen Victoria 
announced her intention of being Good and plural but 
not amused, we have a continuous feast of laughter. 

Of the books for girls one of the best is ‘‘ More about 
Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin (A. & C. Black). There 
must be few people who do not remember the fragrant 
humour of ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” and here 
the same quaint child delights us afresh. We are sure 
that the volume will be greatly prized. It is to be hoped 
that our readers are not tired of stories of the Chalet 
School. We are not, perhaps because we are fond of the 
beautiful district in which it is situated. So “ Eustachia 
Goes to the Chalet School,’’ by Elinor M. Brent-Dyer 
(Chambers), should receive a warm welcome. Eustachia 
is not at all a nice girl to start with, but, as might have been 
expected, she improves wonderfully as the tale goes on. 
Miss May Baldwin’s contribution is ‘‘ Not an Ordinary 
Girl ” (Chambers). The scene of the book is laid in Nor- 
mandy, and it is a pleasant story with unexpected happen- 
ings and a happy ending. 

“The Head Girl’s Deputy,” by Brenda Page (Cassell), 
tells of the formation of a new House at Haddonhurst 
College. As its members are somewhat turbulent the task 
of the head girl is difficult, but when the latter is called away 
her deputy tries methods which are eventually successful. 
Another school story is ‘‘ The Technical Fifth,” by Christine 
Chaundler (Ward, Lock). The Technical Fifth is known as 
‘* The dump for duffers,’’ but its members enjoy themselves 
thoroughly. There is a thrilling secret society that tries to 
spoof Miss Spooner, but its unholy deeds meet with retribu- 
tion. “Under a Cloud,” by Amy Le Feuvre (Ward, 
Lock), is a story for older girls. It begins with the marriage 
of the heroine to a man who has been unjustly imprisoned, 
and Miss Le Feuvre’s practised hand brings the tale to a 
happy conclusion. A very charming book. “The Wide 
Ways,” by Doris A. Pocock (Nelson), will also be liked. It 
tells of a clever boy who 1s brought up by his uncle in a 
remote part of Wales. Through an aeroplane accident 
he meets Diana—and much of the rest can be guessed. A 
thoroughly healthy and interesting story. ‘‘ Two Girls in 
the Hawk’s Den,” by May Wynne (Pearson), will appeal to 
maidens in the “ Girl Guide ” stage, and so will “ Ensign 
Lydia Goff,” by Violet M. Methley (Blackie) ; though there is 
not much plot in it, the heroine goes through more or less 
probable adventures in the backwoods. Ethel Talbot 
is so popular that her new book, “ Jean’s Two Schools ” 
(Nelson), needs only to be mentioned. 

Perhaps most of the books hitherto described, welcome 


as they will be to most boys and girls, will lose something 
of their appeal as the years pass. We must therefore not 
fail to direct attention to some of a more instructive nature 
—and we have noticed that very often these are preferred 
to the others. For instance, one of our young friends has 
already picked out the fine edition of the ‘‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress ’’ just re-issued by Messrs. Constable & Co. A 
very beautiful book is “ Myths and Legends of Many 
Lands,” retold by Evelyn Smith (Nelson). Besides well- 
known stories from Greece, Rome, and Northern Europe 
we have others from Fgypt, Babylonia, India, and the 
Far East, America and Australia, and the volume is pro- 
duced in a very satisfying manner. In “ Stories from the 
Operas ” (Werner Laurie), Miss Gladys Davidson has re- 
edited and combined her three standard works, and the 
result is a very thorough volume, whose value to the owner 
will increase as time goes on. 

We are glad to see that ‘‘ A Boy’s Book of Verse,” com- 
piled by A. M. Phillip (Philip Allan), has reached a fourth 
edition. We recognized its merits when it first appeared, 
and evidently our good opinion is shared by others. “ The 
Wonder Book of Inventions,” by Prof. A. M. Low (Ward, 
Lock), is the latest volume in a very popular series. Prof. 
Low has an impressive record as a scientist, and he writes 
in a most interesting and non-technical way about the 
wonders of television and wireless, robots, salvage at 
sea, recent railway inventions, map-making from the alr, 
and numerous other matters of current interest. The book 
will keep an intelligent boy quiet for hours. ‘* Pastimes 
that Pay,” by A. Duncan Stubbs (Cassell), is a book for 
the hand boy who is looking out for a hobby. Here he is 
initiated into the mysteries of leather work, sheet-metal 
work, wood-carving, and other fascinating pursuits, with 
diagrams to help him. “ Seven Ages of Invention,” by 
Cyril Hall (Blackie), sums up the achievements of the ages 
of steam, steel, electricity, the heat-engine, the loom, 
flight, and wireless, and conveys an immense amount of 
information vivedly presented. Parents who would like 
their children to learn something about the facts of life 
through the medium of a freshly-written and vigorous 
adventure story should inspect ‘‘ The Golden Forest,” by 
Edith Howes (Dent). We consider that it achieves its end 
very successfully. A little book that should not escape 
attention is ‘‘ Books and their History,” by R. N. D. 
Wilson (Jack). It is one of the best of that excellent 
Shown to the Children series which has given so much 
pleasure. 

“ Christ Legends,” by Selma Lagerlöf, translated from 
the Swedish by V. S. Howard (Elkin Mathews & Marrot), 
is a very choice volume specially suitable for the thoughtful 
boy or girl. 

And who would not wish to possess ‘‘ Poems for 
Children,” by Walter de la Mare (Constable) ? The volume 
includes nearly all the rhymes in “ Songs of Childhood ” 
and “ Peacock Pie,” and the section headed ‘‘ Et Cetera ” 
contains about twenty poems that have not previously 
appeared in book form. A volume like this is a treasure 
of lasting value. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, AGES 5-II YEARS 


Myths and Legends of Many Lands. Retold by EVELYN SMITH. 
(10s. bd. net. Nelson.) 

Christ Legends. By SELMA LAGERLOF. 
Swedish by VELMA S. Howarp. (8s. 6d. net. 
Marrot.) 

How it Happened: Mvths and Folk-Tales. By RHODA POWER. 
(7s. od. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Poems for Children. By WALTER DE LA MARE. 
Constable.) 

The Strange Old Man. By S.H.SxalrFe. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Golden Forest. By EpitH Howes. (6s. net. Dent.) 

The White Man's Garden: a Tale of Borneo. By M. SKIPTER. 
(6s. net. Mathews & Marrot.) 

The Children’s Play-Hour Book. 4th Hour. 
SOUTHWOLD. (6s. net. Longmans.) 


(Continued on page 914) 
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Be” SPECIAL SERIES of ARTICLES for 1031 


TYPICAL CURRICULA 
and TIME-T ABLES 


& 2 2 


The Special Series of Articles for 1931, to appear under 
the above general title, will be written by responsible teachers, who, 
month by month, will discuss the arrangement of the time-table 
adopted in their schools. 


& 2 2 


The articles will cover a wide range and be of outstanding interest. In 
particular they will treat of the conditions governing the curriculum at 
the particular school considered. They will note the special variations 
necessary, and give reasons for the general arrangement of the time- 
tables, especially for the apportionment of subjects therein. 


& 2 2 
The Introductory Article will appear in January, 1931 


Other Articles will include contributions by responsible teachers of 


A Public Boarding School; A Boys’ Grammar School. 

The last will be by Mr. D. G. Miller, M.A., Oxon, High Master of 

Manchester Grammar School. 

A Girls’ High School; a County or Municipal Dual School ; 
- A County Boys’ School; A County Girls’ School; A Co- 

Educational School; A Rural Day School; A Trade or Junior 

Technical School; A Selective Central School; and A Non- 

Selective Central School. 


London: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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Princes and Fairies. By STELLA MEAD. 

Thy Servant a Dog. Told by Boots. 
KIPLING. (5s. net. Macmillan.) 

The Story of Mr. Punch. By O. FEvILLET. Translated from 
the French by J. H. GABLE. (5s. net. Dent.) 

“In England—Now !” : The Countryside Week by Week. By 
MARIBEL EDWIN. (5s. Sheldon Press.) 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Kings—and Other Things. By H. CHESTERMAN. (5s. 
Methuen.) 

The Story of Mr. Punch. By O. FEUILLET. Translated from the 
French by J. H. GABLE. (5s. net. Dent.) 

Mostly Mary. By GwyNEpDp RAE. (3s. 6d. net. 
MARROT. 

The Four Leaf Clover. 


(5s. net. Nisbet.) 
Edited by RUDYARD 


net. 


Mathews & 


By JOAN MINGGO, CLOWN and GOLFER. 


Written down. by O. RUTTER. (3s. 6d. net. Mathews & 
Marrot.) 

Mostly Mary. By GwyYNEDD RAE. (3s. 6d. net. Mathews & 
Marrot.) 

Our Animal Friends. By H. Gotpinc. (3s. 6d. net. Ward, 
Lock.) 

Books and theiy History : Shown to the Children. By R. N. D. 
Witson. (38. 6d. Jack.) 

Golliwog Island. By D. M. DELL. (3s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Lucie Attwell's Children’s Book. (3s. 6d. net. Partridge.) 

The Amazing Adventures of Little Brown Bear. Written and 
Illustrated by DoroTHy BURROUGHES. (2s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

The Life Story of an Elephant. By G. E. Mitton and S. YOBE. 
(2s. 6d. net. Black.) 


The Big Cosy Corner Story Book. By H. G. C. MARSH LAMBERT. 
(2s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 

Infant's Magazine. (2s. 6d. net. Partridge.) 

Partridge’s Children’s Annual. (2s. 6d. net. Partridge.) 

Tales of Ancient Greece. The Knights of the Round Table. Tales 
from the Arabian Nights. Tales of Robin Hood. By En1p 


BiyTon. (Full Cloth, 2s. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. each. 
Newnes.) 
Little Children of the Great Round World. (2s. net. Blackie.) 
Animal Fun and Frolic. By Jessie Pope. (1s. 6d. net. Ward, 


Edinburgh House Press.) 

Creatures Great and Small: Stories of India. By Mary 
ENTWISTLE. (1s. 6d. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 
Little Red Riding Hood, With my very own Pictures. By H.G.C. 

Marsu LAMBERT. (1s. net. Ward, Lock.) 
Tick, Tack, and Tock. By H. GoLDING. (1s. net. Ward, Lock.) 
Seven Christmas Trees. By Rev. Dr. J. F. Dickig. (2s. 6d. 
Black.) 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR GIRLS, AGES I2-16 YEARS 


The Technical Fifth: Girls’ School Story. By CHRISTINE 
CHAUNDLER. (5s. net. Ward, Lock.) 


Jean’s Two Schools. By ETHEL TALBOT. (5s. net. Nelson.) 
Blackie’s Girls’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 
Barbara at School. By JOSEPHINE ELDER. (5s. net. Blackie.) 


Under a Cloud. By Amy LE FEUVRE. (3s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 
The Wide Ways. By Doris A. Pocock. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 


Ensign Lydia Gaff. By Violet M. METHLEY. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

Two Girls in the Hawk's Den. By May Wynne. (3s. 6d. net. 
Pearson.) 

Not an Ordinary Girl. By May Batpwin. (3s. 6d. net. 
Chambers.) l 

Eustacia Goes to the Chalet School. By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 
(3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

The Head Giris’ Deputy. By BRENDA PaGE. (2s. 6d. net. 
Cassell.) 

A Disgrace to the Fourth. By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. (2s. 6d. 
Nelson.) 

The Witch's Maiden: the Story of Temperance Farncombe. 
(2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

More About Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. By Karte D. WIGGIN. 
(2s. 6d. net. Black.) 


Theresa's First Term. By IRENE Mossop. (38. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 


The New Girl in Four A. By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. (38. 6d. 
net. Nisbet.) 
GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS, AGES 12-16 YEARS 
Stories from the Operas. By Grapys Davipson. (8s. 6d. 


Werner Laurie.) 


The Railway Book for Boys. By ELLIson Hawks. (7s. 6d. 
Blackie.) 
Pendragon. By W. B. Farapay. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


The Wonder Book of Inventions. By Prof. A. M. Low. Edited 
by H. Gotpine. (6s. net. Ward, Lock.) 


Captain Sang. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (6s. net. Blackie.) 
Captain of Keynes. By R. BIRD. (5s. net. Blackie.) 
Who Goes There ? By H. AVERY. (5s. Nelson.) 


1066 and All That : a Memorable History of England, comprising 
all the Parts you can Remember, including One Hundred and 
Three Good Things, Five Bad Kings, and Two Genutne Dates. 
By W. C. SELLAR and R. J. YEATMAN. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

The Pilgrim's Progress : From this World to that which ts to come, 
Delivered under the Similitude of a Dream Wherein is Dis- 
covered the Manner of his Setting Out, His Dangerous Journey 
and Safe Arrival at the Desired Countrey. By J. BUNYAN. 
Re-issue. (5s. net. Constable.) 

Bran the Bronze-Smith: a Tale of the Bronze Age in the British 
Isles. By J. Reason. (5s. net. Dent.) 

Strange Adventures of the Sea: a Book of Murders, Maroonings, 
Treasure-Hunts, Piracies, Mutinies, and Tales of Horror on 
the High Seas. By J. G. LOCKHART. (5s. net. Allan.) 

Leslie Dexter, Cadet. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (58. net. Blackie.) 

Westward Ho! with Drake : a Story of the Spanish Main. By 
E. LYNN. (5s. net. Chambers.) 

Pastimes that Pay. By A.D. Stupss. (5s. net. Cassell.) 

Blackie's Boys’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

The Ivory Idol. By H. F. Frame. (38. 6d. Nelsom.) 

Yellerlegs : a Story of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. By 
L. C. DouTHWAITE. (38. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

True Stories of Modern Explorers. By B. W. SMITH. (38. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 

The Mastery of the Sea. By Col. C. Frztp. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

A Boy’s Book of Verse. Compiled by A. M. Puitip. Fourth 
Edition. (3s. 6d. Allan.) 

The Wasps of Whitegate : a School Story. By M. PooLe. (3s. 6d. 
Pearson.) 

Biography for Beginners: Being a Collection of Miscellaneous 
Examples for the Use of Upper Forms. By E. C. BENTLEY. 
(3s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

Seven Ages of Invention. By C. Harr. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Goldseekers and Bushrangers in New Zealand. By Prof. J. R. 
ELDER. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Out of School. By J. HAvVILTON. (38.6d.net. Blackie.) 

Dare at St. Martin's. By D. STAPLETON. (38. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

Cross and Sword: a Tale of Joan of Arc. By D. KER. (3s. 6d. 
net. Chambers.) 

True Tales of an Old Shellback. By S. SouTHWOLD. (3s. 6d. and 
2s. 3d. Longmans.) 

Daring Deeds of Elizabethan Heroes: Stirring Records of the 
Intrepid Bravery and Boundless Resource of the Men of 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign. By E. GILLAT. (3s. 6d. net. Seeley, 


Service.) 

Quinton Kicks Off ! a School Story. By M. PooLe. (2s. 6d. net. 
Cassell.) 

Kiddie of the.Camp: a Story of the Western Prairies. By R. 
LEIGHTON. (2s. 6d. net. Pearson.) 


The Red Patrol. By R. LEIGHTON. (2s. 6d. net. Pearson.) 

Bully Austin. By T. HOLLanp. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Island Nights’ Entertainments. By R. L. STEVENSON. (2s. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 

The Freebooters, or The Adventures of Jack Richards tn South 
Africa. By S. BERTRAM. (2s. net. Gardner & Darton.) 

The Four Georges. By W.M. THACKERAY. (18.6d.net. Blackie.) 

Miggs Minor: a School Story. By P. MARTIN. (1s. 6d. net. 
Cassell.) 

The Secret of Lotos Island. By M. Poore. (3s. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 

Tim Kane's Treasure. By C.M. BENNETT. (38. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS.—To those seeking dis- 
tinctive cards and calendars for Christmas and New Year 
greetings we would recommend the Burnham Abbey and 
Cantabrigia series issued by Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 
of Cambridge. The latter series is new, and contains at 6d. each 
a number of fine reproductions jin colour of Ackermann’s views 
of Cambridge; a group of striking black-and-white Christmas 
cards at 2d. each; some beautifully coloured pictures by Estella 
Canziani at 9d. each; and an equally attractive calendar por- 
traying St. Francis of Assisi feeding the birds, sold at 1s. 3d. 
In the Burnham Abbcy series we would direct attention to the 
vividly coloured ‘‘ Sapphire Pavement ” cards and calendars, 
the latter produced in two sizes at 2s. and 1s. each respectively. 
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Laboratory at Kings- 


bury County School, late 
G. Crothall, Esq., 
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wee Library at Queens. Ui "A 3 


wood School, 
Hatfield, 
Herts. 


Recent Labor- 

atory contracts 
include the following : 
James Allen's Sch., Dulwich, 
St. Helier’s School, Morden, 
King Alfred's Sch., Hampstead, 
St. Helen's School, Northwood, 


Recent Library 
contracts include 
the following: 

Kingston Grammar School, 
St. Margaret's School, Bushey, 
İnstitute of Actuaries, 
Inst. of Mechanical Engineers, 


Ealing County Boys’ School. St. John's School, Leatherhead. 


Also Manufacturers of 
School, Institute, Office, Hospital, and 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


ceEO.M. HAMMER ¢coLtp. 


Crown Works, St. James’s Rd., Bermondsey, London, S.E. 16 Telephone : Bermondsey 1284 


Inquiries Invited Designs Prepared 


ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


Prize Essay COMPETITION 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than March 6, 1931. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by rg aren aaa or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
shall final. | 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed statement ; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. ‘‘ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate's age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM Rice, “ The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Topics and Events 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ScHooL.—-In connexion with the cele- 
bration of the centenary of its foundation, University College 
School is appealing for a sum of £50,000 to institute an endowment 
fund. The Council of the School aims at utilizing the income 
of the proposed endowment fund for the establishment of 
scholarships and the provision of a stand-by fund in case of 
temporary emergencies. Provided the appeal is fully successful, 
funds will also be available for many improvements, such as 
the reconditioning of the playing fields, the provision of a swim- 
ming bath, the establishment of a biological laboratory, and 
a new organ. 

+ + + 


SPANISH WEEK AT LIVERPOOL.—-A short Vacation Course in 
Spanish will be held at the University of Liverpool, under the 
direction of Prof. E. Allison Peers, from Friday, January 2, to 
Thursday, January 8, 1931. This course is intended primarily 
for those who have done from two to four years’ Spanish, for 
university honours students, and for teachers who will find a 
“ refresher ” course useful. It is experimental in nature, and if 
successful, will be modified in future years as the wishes of mem- 
bers may suggest. Among the lecturers are Prof. W. J. 
Entwistle, of the University of Glasgow, and Prof. I. Gonzalez 
Llubera, of Queen’s University, Belfast, together with lecturers 
in Spanish from the Universities of London, Durham, and Leeds. 
The lectures deal with Spanish syntax, history, phonetics, and 
literature, and the lighter side of the course is provided by two 
evening lantern lectures and four ‘‘ tea-lectures,’’ of the type 
held at the Liverpool Summer School of Spanish from 1920 and 
1924. The fee for the course has been kept as low as possible, 
and a large enrolment is expected. Information may be obtained 
from the Secretary, School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 


+ + + 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE.—The thirty-fourth 
Reunion Dinner, attended by tutors and students of University 
Correspondence College, and of the incorporated institution, 
University Tutorial College, was held at the Holborn Restaurant 
on Friday, November 7. The Principal, Dr. William Briggs, 


presided. A noteworthy feature of the reunion was the presence 
of the Vice-Chancellor of London University, the Rev. Dr. J. 
Scott Lidgett ; the Member of Parliament for London University, 
Dr. E. G. Graham Little, Member of the Court and of the Senate 
of London University : Dr. A. E. W. Hazel, K.C., Principal of 
Jesus College, Oxford, and formerly a tutor of University 
Correspondence College; the Rev. Dr. H. B. Workman; Dr. 
James Welton, formerly a student and a tutor of University 
Correspondence College, and sometime Professor of Education 
in the University of Leeds; and Dr. W. H. Hurtley, another 
former tutor of University Correspondence College and now 
Reader in Chemistry at St. Bartholomew's Hospital Medical 
School. 
+ Ld * 

SEX EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN.—Dr. Lyttelton, at the Church 
Congress, has very wisely advocated the teaching of sex hygiene 
to young children, and pointed out the difficulty of parents or 
teachers giving this instruction efficiently to working-class 
children in particular. The Association of Infant Welfare and 
Maternity Centres, Carnegie House, 117 Piccadilly, London, W., 
has long realized this, and bas published at 5d. a series of simple 
leaflets to be placed .in the hands of boys and girls of various 
ages, with a more detailed pamphlet for the parents. 


2 2 + 


NATIONAL Book CounciL CHRISTMAS COMPETITIONS.— The 
National Book Council, which exists to stimulate public interest 
in books and reading, is offering prizes in books, of value 42s., 
218., and ros. 6d., in connexion with each of the novel Christmas 
Literary Competitions which itis holding. Al] three competitions 
are open to any one except members of the N.B.C. staff. Entries 
must be received on or before December 12. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, National Book Council, 
3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.z. 

* £ * 

MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY.—The Industrial Welfare 

Society has placed industry under a further obligation by the 
(Continued on page 918) 


The issue for JANUARY, 1931, will 
be published on December 31, 1930. 


¢ All advertisement matter must 


be in by Saturday, December 
20, 1930. 


The Contents will include : 
Introductory Article to the new 
Series TYPICAL CURRICULA 
and TIME-TABLES 


(See separate announcement) 


The final article of the FIRST SCHOOL EXAMINA- 
TION SERIES, DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, by 
Miss Lucretia Leigh, High School for Girls, 
Macclesfield. 


The second of three articles on A POST-CERTIFI- 
CATE COMMERCIAL COURSE, by Mr. T. V.T. 
Baxter, M.A., B.Sc., Headmaster, Cotham Second- 
ary School for Boys, Bristol. 


London : 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 


Ghbitelands College, Putney, $.W.15 


THIRD YEAR COURSES 
open to Teachers with experience or to Students at the 
conclusion of a Two Year Course. Facilities for those 


who wish to teach in Senior or Central Schools. Students 
can read for 

LONDON UNIVERSITY DIPLOMAS 
at King’s or University Colleges, or at the School of 


Economics ; or take specially planned courses in 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 
(at the Chelsea College of Physical Education), in 
MUSIC 
(at the Royal College of Music), or in 
ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS 
(at Art Schools). 


INCLUSIVE RESIDENT FEE - £40 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 
on every conceivable subject, including the largest stock 
of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


‘‘ This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 


| and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
| « Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is 


being recognized.’’ 
This is the opinion of the Boston ‘‘ Journal of Education” 
concerning ‘‘ The Journal of Education and School World ” 
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Reviews 


AN EVENTFUL PERIOD 
England in the Nineteenth Century, 1801-1805. 
FREMANTLE, (16s. net. Allen and Unwin.) 


Mr. Fremantle is not a professional historian. The 
grandson of one of Nelson’s Trafalgar captains, and him- 


By A. F. 


` self a distinguished Indian civilian and soldier, after an 


eminent administrative and military career he has taken 
up the study of his grandfather’s period as an occupation 
for his leisured years of retirement. There is, however, 
nothing amateurish or immature about this volume. It 
displays wide reading, balanced judgments, and a perfect 
command of complicated materials. It is but the first 
instalment of a work which, if the gods are propitious, 
and the reading public appreciative, might well run to a 
dozen volumes. In five hundred pages, in fact, it covers 
no more than five years. Of these five years, however, it 
gives a detailed and vivid picture which causes the age 
once more to live. The period was one of great events : 
it saw the union of Great Britain and Ireland, the Peace 
of Amiens, the projected Napoleonic invasion of England, 
the battles of Trafalgar and Austerlitz, and the death of 
Pitt. Of all these events Mr. Fremantle has given accounts 
admirable for their insight and far. the vigour of the style 
in which they are described. Not’only, however, does he 
depict in effective language the outstanding political 
events of his chosen lustrum, he weaves into his narrative 
with masterly skill an account of the social, economic, 
religious, literary, and artistic life of the time which serves 
to give vitality and verisimilitude to the whole story. 
Mr. Fremantle is to be warmly commended for a remarkable 
achievement. It is much to be hoped that he may be 
permitted and encouraged to give us many supplementary 
volumes covering the later sections of the century. 


EVERYDAY FRENCH 


The Brighter French Word Book. By H. T. R. 
Bles.) 

When we reviewed “ Brighter French ’’ some time ago, 
while acknowledging the skill and accuracy with which 
it had been compiled, doubt was “expressed whether 
such a book had a public to which to appeal. Even re- 
viewers are, however, fallible, for the book has reached a 
fifth edition. Now comes along its succesgor, ‘‘ The Brighter 
French Word Book.’’ In it we findgthe same uncanny 
knowledge of just those French words that English people 
never know. To open the book at raridom—page 81— 
what average French scholar could translate la languette, 
la barrette, le ferret, le tirant, when speaking of footwear ? 

It has often been said that our present ignorance of 
French will never be bettered until we have a standard 
French-English dictionary and a standard French gram- 
mar. We know—few better—the excellences of Gasc, 
Cassell, and Bellows, but their editors would be the first 
to acknowledge that they are not equal to Liddell and Scott, 
or Lewis and Short. Although we hear rumours of a perfect 
dictionary in the making, it does not make its appearance. 
Our French grammars are in worse case; we have not even 
the equivalent of a ‘‘ Kennedy’s Revised Primer.” If we 
had a trustworthy dictionary, such a book as this word 
book would be unnecessary. It will, however, probably go 
into a fifth edition, as its predecessor ; for itis clearly printed 
and contains just those words on the house, the doctor, 
hairdressing, dressmaking, railways, the navy, motoring, 
horses and racing, sports, wireless, photography, and 
finance that are always needed in our every-day life in a 
great city. H. T. R. probably has tried them on his friends, 
for he asterisks the gender of certain words that English- 
men, and still more Englishwomen, invariably get wrong. 
But is he right in talking of “ h aspirate ” ? The French 
never aspirate an k, “h consonant ” is a better phrase. 

There are small defects; the author would not be 


(5s. net. 


human if there were not. Sometimes a word is repeated 
unnecessarily ; for example, arrosoir on page 20 and 21, 
marcassin on pages 224 and 229. Meurtre is wrongly spelt 
on page 269, and vendor on page 286; cartonnage (page 
277) is better translated ‘‘casing’”’ than ‘“ binding in 
boards ’’; échelon is better ‘‘rung’’ than “ step” (page 
11). Des goûts et des couleurs il ne faut pas discuter, but 
pourpre is more dark-red than purple which is better 
translated violet. On page 79 the author has mixed up 
jatretelle and jarretière, and ‘‘ Défense d'afficher” is 
better translated ‘‘ Stick no Bills.” All these, however, 
are minor points. We should like to have seen more 
conversational phrases inserted. 


THE TESTAMENT OF “THE TIGER” 


In the Evening of My Thought. By G. CLEMENCEAU. 
Translated by C. M. THompson and J. Hearn, Jr. 
2 Vols. (30s. net. Constable.) 


These two handsome volumes, excellently translated 
from the French by Messrs. Thompson and Heard, owe 
their main interest to the fact that they contain the last 
deliberate utterances of one of the great outstanding 
figures in modern French politics. It is safe to say that when 
the history of the Great War comes to be dispassionately 
written in some remote future century, the name of 
Clemenceau will be coupled with that of Foch in the roll of 
the saviours of France and of Europe. The whole of 
Clemenceau’s public life was shadowed by the German 
spectre. He first entered public political life in 1870 after 
the Battle of Sedan had destroyed the Napoleonic Empire, 
and his earliest prominent part in national affairs was that 
of a vehement opponent of the terms of the peace of 1871, 
which ceded Alsace and Lorraine to the new German Empire. 
In domestic politics he showed himself a strong republican, 
an extreme radical, and a violent anti-clerical. In 1880 he 
started a journal, La Justice, to give expression to his many 
passionate convictions. Through its agency he became 
known as a terrible fighter. His pungent and powerful 
criticism, reinforced by his terrific speeches in the Chamber 
of Deputies, destroyed more than one French ministry, 
and shook even the presidential chair. Not, however, 
till 1906, when he was already 65 years of age, did he 
himself accept a portfolio. Then first as Minister of 
the Interior, and later as Prime Minister, he displayed 
a vigour of action as remarkable as his vigour of 
language. 

Clemenceau’s ministry (1906-9) was particularly con- 
spicuous for the cordiality of his fnendship with England. 
This cordiality is perhaps partly accounted for by the 
fact that he became more and more convinced that 
Germany was contemplating a war of extermination against 
France. All the events of the years 1909-13 confirmed this 
view, and accordingly in 1913 he started a new journal, 
L'Homme Libre, whose main purpose was to stir up his 
countrymen to face the impending peril. The outbreak of 
war in 1914 confirmed the soundness of his judgment and 
greatly enhanced his prestige. During the successive 
phases of the conflict he continued to urge his fellow- 
citizens to courage, endurance, and victory. His will to 
triumph never faltered, and when in 1917 the hearts of all 
but himself were failing he was called to form a ministry 
of last-ditch resistance. At once he revived the drooping 
spirits of the Allies, and carried through measures which 
within twelve months were crowned with success. When, 
his task accomplished, M. Clemenceau finally retired from 
office, he was on the verge of his eightieth year (1920). 
In the evening of his days he visited both India and 
America, and then settled down to write these reflections 
on politics, religion, philosophy, and science, which we now 
have in translation before us. 

If the book had been written by any person less eminent 
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than M. Clemenceau it would not command attention. In 
a: rambling and discursive manner it gives its author’s 
opinions concerning the nature of the universe, the origin 
and development of superstition, the problem of knowledge, 
the growth of civilization, and so on. It shows that 
M. Clemenceau has read widely, if not wisely; and has 
pondered seriously, if not profoundly. His thought, how- 
ever, is not illuminating ; his style has lost both its vigour 
and its clarity ; in short, sad though it be to say it, the 
work over which he toiled in his declining years is flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD 


A History of American Life. Vol. I. The Coming of the 
White Man, 1492-1848. By Prof. H. I. PRIESTLEY. 
(17s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The volume before us is the first of a projected series of 
twelve dealing with American life. The succeeding volumes 
will, no doubt, be primarily concerned with the United 
States, and will cover ground more or less familiar to 
English readers. The present volume, however, 1s refresh- 
ing in its novelty and interest. Leaving the English 
Colonies for subsequent treatment, it devotes itself entirely 
to a history of the settlements of Spaniards, French, 
Dutch, and Swedes in North America. 

The story of these settlements makes fascinating reading. 
Prof. Priestley has made himself master of an immense 
literature inaccessible to the ordinary student. In par- 
ticular he has ransacked Spanish sources in order to gain 
new and authentic information concerning the pioneer 
work of the Spanish explorers, and the early history of their 
acquisitions and establishments. The result of his labours 
is a vitally new presentation of the discovery and opening 
up of the North American continent. Prof. Priestley, more- 
over, is endowed with a vigorous and picturesque literary 
style, so that his book is as attractive as it is illuminating. 
He tells the story of the voyages of Columbus and his 
successors with terseness and power; he describes in 
effective summary the conquests of Mexico and Florida by 
Cortez and his lieutenants ; but, above all, he devotes his 
energies and abilities to depict, as has never been done so 
effectively before, the social and economic life of New 
Spain and the relations of the Spanish conquerors to the 
older inhabitants. He portrays a civilisation in many 
respects advanced and progressive, but marred by re- 
ligious obscurantism, intellectual narrowness, gross perse- 
cution, and lax morality. He makes it abundantly clear why 
the Spaniard, for all his excellencies, had to give way 
ultimately to more enlightened and less sensual successors. 

The French settlements on the St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi are treated somewhat less fully, but with quite 
adequate detail. The picture of life in the French homes 
in the Northern Wilderness is memorable in its strength and 
clarity. 

The last two chapters deal with the intermingled Dutch 
and Swedish establishments in the regions that subse- 
quently became‘the English colonies, of New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. The richness of the 
Dutch heritage still enjoyed by citizens of the United 
States is made abundantly clear. 

The volume closes with a thirty-six page “ critical essay 
on authorities” that will be of inestimable value to all 
advanced students of the subject under review. 

Prof. Priestley in his admirable volume has set a very 
high standard for subsequent writers in the series—to 
which we extend a cordial welcome. 


REACTIONARY TYPES 
Three Studies in European Conservatism: Metternich, 
Guizot, The Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century. 
By E. L. Woopwarpb. (15s. net. Constable.) 
Mr. Woodward, on the basis of some of his Oxford 
lectures, has written an original, forceful, and timely book. 
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It is timely because, although it treats of the conservatism 
of a past century, it also treats of a human nature tha: 
does not change, of principles that are permanent, and o‘ 
circumstances that remarkably resemble those of the 
present day. 


In the sphere of politics Mr. Woodward draws finishec 
pictures of two sharply contrasted types of reactionanes. 
On the one hand is Prince Metternich, who regarded the 
French Revolution and all its sequelae during the quartet- 
century 1789-1814 as a mere aberration, a horrible episode 
due to the machinations of evil men, and wished to return 
in every respect to the principles and institutions of the 
“ benevolent despotism ” of the eighteenth century. He 
was wholly retrogressive and pessimistic: his utmas: 
endeavour and only hope was to postpone as long as 
possible the inevitable destruction of Christian civilisation 
at the hands of the revolutionaries. On the other hand ıs 
Guizot, the unquestioned hero of Mr. Woodward's book, 
who wished to combine liberty with order ; who recogmzea 
the need for evolutionary change ; whose mind was open 
to new ideas, but whose fear was that change should take 
place too quickly, before either the people or their govern- 
ments were ready for it. 


In the sphere of religion Mr. Woodward’s study is less 
personal. He surveys the history of the Catholic Church ir. 
Europe from the outbreak of the French Revolution ti 
the conclusion of the Lateran Treaty in February, 102a. 
The two outstanding figures, however, in the history of the 
Church during this period are unquestionably Pore 
Gregory XVI and Pope Pius IX. Mr. Woodward’s work 
would have gained in unity and balance if these two rulers 
had been made the avowed subjects of investigation. For 
Gregory XVI was the counterpart of Metternich in his 
relentless and uncalculating antagonism to all change; he 
was the very model of blind reaction in the realm of re- 
ligion. Pius IX, however, had his affinities with Guizot. 
In his early days, indeed, he was so much in sympathy 
with liberalism that he was actually (but prematurely: 
hailed as ‘‘ un gran carbonato,” and prayers for his con- 
version were raised in the private chapel of the King of 
Naples. His embarrassing liberalism, however, was onlv 
a passing phase: his promulgation of the dogma of the 
immaculate conception ın 1854, and his convocation of the 
Vatican Council which proclaimed his infallibility in 1570, 
indicate his entire emancipation from modernism. The 
prayers of King Bomba appeared to have been answered. 


Mr. Woodward writes from full knowledge and ina style 
of considerable distinction. In order to complete his studies 
of nineteenth century conservatism he should give us a 
second volume dealing with Talleyrand, Disraeli, Newman, 
and Bismarck. 


The Regulations for the Cambridge Local Examinations to 
be held in July and December may be obtained fron 
the General Secretary, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. also 
Regulations for the Higher School Certificate Examination to 
be held in July, 1930 and 1931. 


s + + 


Brazil is the latest country to organize a National Committee 
on Calendar Simplification. Such a committee, headed br 
Dr. Amaro da Silveira, a leading engineer and business mar. 
and composed of representatives of the departments of Brazilian 
Government, the leading commercial and industrial orgamza- 
tions, agriculture, engineering, labour, and women’s interests, 
held its first meeting in Rio de Janeiro on October 31, 1929. 

e e e 


Messrs. William Heinemann, Ltd., will publish shortly “A 
Geography of the Americas,” by B. T. Hebert, Assistazt 
Master at Haileybury College, and a new book for Secondary 
and Central Schools by Mr. F. R. Worts, Headmaster of the Citv 
of Leeds School and Editor of the “ Bridgehead Histoncz] 
Series,” dealing with the work, wealth, and government of 
England. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION 


Education in the United States. 
net. Ginn.) 

A general history of education in Britain has not yet been 
attempted, and this appears to be the first attempt to write a 
general history of education in the United States. And a very 
good attempt it is, based upon material collected over several 
years for teaching purposes, well arranged, and well written. 
As in this country, there is plenty of source material, but much 
of it has never yet been worked over. Meantime Dr. Knight 
gives us something to go on with so far as American education 
is concerned. Such a comprehensive view, supplemented by 
abundant references, cannot fail to be of great service. 


Schools, Teachers and Scholars in Soviet Russia. (23. and 3s. 6d. 
net. Williams & Norgate.) 

The widespread ignorance of modern Russia is the justifi- 
cation for this little book. It is a report by delegates from the 
Teachers’ Labour League and the National Union of Women 
Teachers who spent two weeks in Russia in 1926, supplemented 
by the impressions of a special investigator in 1928, whose visit 
lasted for five and a half months. The report avoids vague 
generalizations and gives definite facts and figures in every 
chapter. It is more than an account of education, because its 
writers wisely felt the need for a background of knowledge of 
social conditions and Soviet doctrines. The impression given 
by the whole is that in spite of poverty, education in Russia 
is throbbing with experimental and constructive intellectual 
activity, and for this reason all teachers will find it repays study. 


Schools of To-Day : Present Problems in English Education. By 
B. KinGc. (3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

This little book of a hundred pages covers a great extent and 
variety of ground. The author touches upon themes so diverse 
as the Dalton Plan and the De-Rating Act, educational finance 
and corporal punishment, the teaching of French and the sani- 
tation of village schools. But an educational official of long 
standing, without claiming special knowledge, is bound to 
acquaint himself with every aspect of education, and the author 
avowedly writes chiefly for the man in the street. The book 
bears on every page the marks of accurate knowledge and sane 
judgment, and it should fulfil its mission with great success. 


By W. A. KING. (7s. 6d. net. 


By E. W. KnNiGurT. (12s. 6d. 


The Elementary School Library. 
Scribner.) 

The kind of American book which makes English teachers 
envious. Though the author is not yet satisfied with the number 
of elementary schools in his country which are provided with 
adequate libraries, he describes a state of affairs which is far 
beyond English achievement. Particularly attractive are the 
pictures of suitable equipment for children’s libraries. He also 
gives useful book lists for each grade, and many suggestions 
for encouraging the right use of books in school and at home. 


The Supervision of Elementary Subjects. Edited by Prof. W. H. 
Burton. Contributors: The Editor and W. BARNES, 
F. G. Bonser, L. J. BRUECKNER, E. R. Downline, E. B. 
GorDoN, H. C. Hitt, Mary G. KeLTY, H. M. LEPPARD, 
J. S. TayLor, W. F. TIpyMAN, FLORENCE WILLIAMS, 
J. F. Wivviiams, and LAuRA ZIRBES. (8s. 6d. net. Apple- 
ton.) 

This book is written for “ Supervisors ” in the American 
school system, but head teachers in English elementary schools 
will find much in it to interest and help them. Each subject of 
the curriculum is treated by an expert with considerable 
thoroughness; most of the contributors urge the use of standard- 
ized tests, not only for measuring achievement, but also for 
diagnosis of special difficulties. 


University Exchanges in Europe: Handbook of the Institutions 
and Measures in all the European Countries to facilitate the 
Work of Professors, Students, and Teachers Abroad. Second 
Revised Edition. (6s. net. Paris: League of Nations 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

The second edition of this handbook was made possible by 
a further subsidy from the American Council on Education. 
Every section has been revised and a considerable number of 
additions made, and it is now a comprehensive directory of all 
the organizations in Europe which help exchanges of teachers 
and students between different countries. International organ- 
izations are listed first, and in the second part of the book the 


various countries are taken in alphabetical order and in each 
case the official bodies, universities, and other organizations 
which promote exchanges, are described, and the name and 
address of the director or secretary is given. 


The Span of Education. By Prof. Sir Jonn Apams. (1s. Tre- 
barran, Perranporth, Cornwall: New Knowledge Press.) 
In this little book Prof. Adams discusses the topical subject 
of the span of life which may profitably be set aside for educa- 
tion, but he is already behind the times, as he states that 
“about 14 is getting to be the normal termination of the 
elementary school period.” The most interesting part of the 
essay is the short account of the high schools of Denmark, 
where the youngest pupils are 18, and of the Cleveland College, 
Ohio, where the range in age is from 16 to 71. 


Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928. Edited by Prof. I. L. 
KANDEL. (Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University.) 

The Child from Five to Ten: Interests and Problems of Early 
Childhood. By EVELYN and MIRIAM KENWRICK. (7s. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

Pedagogically Speaking: Essays and Addresses on Topics move 
or less Educational. By Prof. F. E. SCHELLING. (8s. 6d. 
net. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

A Single Class on the Dalton Plan: A Practical and Detailed 
Application, with Specimen Assignments, Notes, Records and 
Time Tables. By J. A. RADCLIFFE. (1s. net. G. Philip & 
Son.) 

Progressive Practices in Directing Learning. By A. R. PALMER. 
(8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Special Services of Education in London: An Account of the 
Measures Directed to the Health and Welfare of Children 
Attending London Elementary Schools, and to the Care of 
those who ave Defective, Neglected, or Delinquent. (2s. 6d. net.. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The " Brighton’’ Reading Tests, Prepared by the Educational 
Research Sub-Committee of the Brighton and Hove Teachers’ 
Association. Specimen Set of Six Reading Tests, Six 
Questions and Answer Papers, with Manual of Instructions. 
(1s. 3d. per set. University of London Press.) 

Isis, or The Future of Oxford. By W. J. K. DIPLock. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Principles of Educational Policy. By Dr. N. A. Hans. (6s. 
King.) 

The Measurement of Progress: A Study of Term Examinations. 
By W. J. STAINER. (5s. net. Harrap.) 


(2s. 6d. 


The Lonpon County Councit has issued a pamphlet supple- 
menting the Handbook of Lectures and Classes for Teachers and 
showing the courses for which entries can still be received. 
New courses are now available in weaving for the class-room, 
a practical course of ten meetings beginning January 16th, and 
in infants’ school handwork, a course of ten lecture demonstra- 
tions beginning January 15th. 

e * i 

Pride of place in the recent issue of the Cambridge Bulletin, 
the organ of the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, is given to 
Sir James Jeans’s “The Universe Around Us,” a simple 
account of modern astronomical research written by a master 
of exposition. Other recent science works mentioned include 
Dampier-Whetham’s ‘‘ History of Science,” Marr’s “ Deposition 
of the Sedimentary Rocks,” and Eve and Keys’ " Applied 
Geophysics in the Search for Minerals.” 

e e + 

NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS.—A special Conference of the 
National Union of Teachers took place in the Kingsway Hall 
London, W.C. 2, on December 31. About 1,800 delegates were 
expected to attend from all parts of England and Wales. The 
subjects under discussion were the termination or otherwise 
of the period of Lord Burnham’s Salary Awards by the Teachers’ 
Panels of the three Standing Joint Committees on Teachers’ 
Salaries, and Religious Instruction in Provided Schools. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Studies in English : a Book for Secondary Schools. 
W. Ross. Part II. Literature. (3s. Longmans.) 

These studies are fresh in outlook and vigorous in treatment. 
It is easv to believe that the course is the outcome of a love for, 
and an appreciation of, our literature which should infect the 
pupils who come into touch with it. The examples given have 
been chosen so as to avoid a repetition of subiect matter easilv 
available in schools from other sources. 


(1) The Northern Saga. By E. E. KELLETT. 
Hogarth Press.) 

(2) The Tale of the Men of Laxdale. Translated from the “ Lax- 
daela Saga ” by C. M. Fox, with an Abridgment of ‘‘ The 
Lovers of Gudrun” from “The Earthly Paradise” by 
WILLIAM Morris. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Nearly all the English reproductions of the Northern Saga 
in recent years have been based on the work done in the nine- 
teenth century by such diligent translators as Dasent, Morris 
and Magnusson, Vigfusson and Powell. Mr. Kellett (1) has gone 
back to the original, and his work is delightfully fresh and 
vigorous. There is a long introduction, scholarly but also 
readable and illuminating; while the fourteen stories which he 
has translated into natural and straightforward English reflect 
different ages and styles, and together give a just impression 
of the whole Saga. Another introduction to the Northern Saga 
is provided by Mr. Fox’s ‘‘ Tale of the Men of Laxdale ” (2). 
His translation is followed by excerpts from Morris’s rhymed 
version in ‘‘ The Lovers of Gudrun.” A comparison of the two 
shows that Morris seized the romantic features of the tale but 
missed its deeper significance. This is an interesting addition to 
Sir H. Newbolt’s ‘‘ Teaching of English ” Series. 


The Process of Literature: An Essay Towards Some Recon- 
siderations. By Dr. AGNES M. MACKENzIRF. (10s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) | 

Is Dr. Agnes Mackenzie as much a pioneer as she thinks in 

regarding art as “a process of human activity ’’ rather than 
as “ a series of objects produced by that activity ” ? It would 
seem that all the great critics of literature, from Aristotle to 
Mr. A. C. Bradley, have kept the whole process very steadily in 
mind. But the general reader, if he can be persuaded into an 
interest in the process which begins with the first dawn of an 
idea in the writer’s mind and ends only with the reactions of 
his own mind, and of other minds, to the ideas which the writer 
secks to express, may learn much that is profitable rom her 
keen and witty analysis. 


By 


(7s. 6d. The 


Contemporary American Literature: Bibliographies and Study 
Outlines. By J. M. MaNry and EDITH RicKERT. Introduction 
and Revision by F. B. MILLETT. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

A companion volume to the same author’s guide to con- 
temporary English literature, which appeared a few months 
ago. For any Englishmen who are trying to keep in touch with 
the best literary productions of America it is invaluable. 


(1) The State of the Prisons. By J. Howarp. (2) Essays (Selected). 
By LeicH Hunt. (3) Alice in Wonderland, Through the 
Looking Glass and Other Comic Pieces. By LEwis CARROLL. 
(2s. each net. Dent.) 

The publishers of “ Everyman ” are still successful in dis- 
covering books that fully deserve to be added to the Library. 
We have here (1) a reprint of the permanently important parts 
of John Howard's great work on “ The State of the Prisons ” and 
his later “ Lazaretto’’; (2) a good selection from Leigh Hunt's 
essays introduced by Mr. J. B. Priestley; and (3) a collection 
of Lewis Carroll’s five nonsense books in one clear-typed volume. 


(1) The Roman Eagles. By H.C. Barrey. (Library Edition, 
zs. 6d. School Class Edition, 1s. 6d. Gill.) 
(2) Grey Maiden : The Story of a Sword Through the Ages. By 
A. D. HowDEN SMITH. (6s. net. Longmans.) | 
A story of the first Roman invasion of Britain (1), expressly 
told for boys and girls by a distinguished novelist, is obviously 
a book worth noting for the school library. Mr. Howden Smith’s 
tale of a sword (2), which links together valiant exploits of Greek, 
Roman, Norse, and Elizabethan fighting-men, would doubtless 
be popular too. The question arises: If books like “ All Quiet 
on the Western Front ” give a truer picture of warfare as it is, 
are we justified in throwing this glamour over it in the eyes of 
youth ? 


Back Numbers. By “ STET.” (1os. net. Constable.) 

Some fifty short “ Saturday ”? essays, richly deserving to 
be recovered from the oblivion which too soon engulfs even 
the best of articles in a weekly paper. They are mostly criticisms 


of authors, especially the Victorian, and in spite of brevity and 
slightness they could not easily be bettered for justice, humour, 
and delicate insight. 


Thought in English Prose : A Course for Schools. 
(2s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

Mr. Dent’s method is to present twenty-seven passages of 
standard prose, averaging 1,200 words each, and follow them with 
a series of searching questions on the thought, structure, and 
diction. A better course for a fifth or sixth form could scarcely 
be devised. English taught in this way can be made to give the 
intellectual discipline of Latin and Greek prose. 


Sons of the Violet-Crowned: A Tale of Ancient Athens. By 
Dr. A. S. Way. (4s. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

A story of the opening years of the Peloponnesian War, 
imagined and told with the knowledge of Greek life and historv 
to be expected from the accomplished translator of Homer and 
the Greek tragedians. 


300 Lessons in Conversational English, with Thousands of 
Questions, Some Stories and Poems, Illustrations, and the 
Pronunciation of Every Word in Phonetic Transcription : 
for Schools and Private Pupils. By W. S. Witson. Vol. I. 
(2s. 6d. net. Aberdeen: The Wilson Publishing Co.) 

The author of this work, which ought to prove of the highest 
practical value to teachers of foreigners in England as well as 

abroad, was formerly lecturer on English at the University o 

Petrograd and chief examiner in English to the Russian 

Ministry of Education; he is now lecturer at the University 

of Latvia. He was imprisoned and had all his property 

“ annexed ” by the Bolsheviks, in 1920, so that the publication 

of this book, intended for the use of his own students, was 

delayed. The method throughout is purely conversational, 
each lesson carefully planned and linked up with what has 

gone before, so that there is absolutely no waste of effort, and a 

mastery of English conversation should be attained in record 

time by strictly following out this course. 


Ability Exercises in English. Book II. For Standards II and IIT: 
By A. C. S. AsHMorE and R. T. WILLIAMS. (5d.) Book IIT: 
For Standards III and IV. By A. C. S. ASHMORE. (7d.) 
Book IV. For Standards IV and V. By A. C. S. ASHMORE. 
(od. Russell.) 

No originality of treatment is claimed for these exercises, 
but they follow a well-tried method, that of basing all work on 
passages from standard authors; they are very varied and 
exhaustive, considering the limits of space; and, as they are 
designed in the form of puzzles to be solved, rather than of 
exercises to be worked, they can mare fail to catch and hold 
the children’s interest. 


(1) Selections from the Prose Works of J. M. Barrie. (2) Selec 
tions from the Plays of J. M. Barrie. (2s. each. University 
of London Press.) 

(1) This contains, besides seven passages from Barric’s 
novels and tales, a portion of his inspiriting rectorial address 
on ‘‘ Courage,” delivered at St. Andrew’s University in 1922. 
(2) Each of these six acts, taken from as many of the plays, 
reads as if complete in itself, though, as is fitting, they arouse 
one’s desire to possess the rest. 


The Literature of Japan. By Prof. J. I. BRYAN. 
Butterworth.) 

A welcome addition to the “ Home University Library.” 
This sketch of Japanese literature between A.D. 400 and the 
present day preserves the right proportions. Moreover, instead 
of a dull chronicle, it offers us a lively narrative, illustrated by 
translations of many examples in both verse and prose. 


Effective English. By J. R. and V. B. HULBERT. (gs. net. 
University of Chicago Press: Cambridge University Press.) 

To an English teacher in England, this book at once suggests 
an interesting problem in the comparative study of education. 
Whvy is it that rhetoric (t.e. the rules and principles of effective 
composition, considered under the familiar headings, description, 
narration, exposition and argument) occupies a much more 
prominent position in American than in British schools and 
colleges—notwithstanding that, as seen in the works of 
Campbell and Blair and Whately, British scholars have not 
been behindhand in the study of rhetoric? The authors of this 
book think that democratic America desires every American 
to write and speak good English, whilst we in the Old Country 
desire that children should remain in the station in which they 
are born, and should not, therefore, be encouraged to shed 
their provincialisms and their solecisms. Upon which we cau 


By J. C. DENT 


(2s. 6d. net. 
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only remark that the authors are not quite up-to-date in their 
knowledge of modern England. We are of opinion that the 
difference is also due to the fact that mixture of nationalities 
has a marked effect upon the teaching of English in America, and 
to the American tendency to “ curricularize’’ matters which 
in England are taught or suggested incidentally, or else frankly 
left to chance, because it is so doubtful whether they can be 
formally taught to any useful purpose. The book before us is 
a very good example of its kind : it is clear, direct, and practical ; 
and it is evidently hot from the anvil of experience. 


Dido, Queen of Hearts, By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
Chapman & Hall.) 

Gathering her threads from widely varying sources, Mrs. 
Atherton has woven a colourful tapestry of life in ancient Tyre 
and Carthage. Here are no creaking skeletons garbed in the 
scanty clothes of dry historical facts, but warm-blooded men and 
women who, in spite of the intervening centuries, live, think, 
and actin a very modern way. Yet the atmosphere of that almost 
mythical world, when ‘‘ gods dressed in mantles walked the face 
of the earth,’’ is well preserved and remarkably convincing. 
There is an eternal fascination in the story of Dido’s ill-fated 
love for Aeneas and Mrs. Atherton relates it with vigour and 
enthusiasm. 


Studies in Literature. Third Series. By Sir A. QuILLER-CoucH. 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

It would obviously be unfair to cite as evidence the author’s 
frank disparagement of his own lectures: ‘‘ I have come to 
count these public lectures of mine as naught.” If he really 
thought that he would not publish them: he is doubtless 
merely impressing upon his audience the importance of reading 
and thinking for themselves. The lectures seem to be gleanings 
from the public lectures of many years; one, undated, speaks 
of the English Tripos as but two years old. The English 
Elegy, Dorothy Wordsworth, Coventry Patmore, W. S. Gilbert, 
Longinus, Keats, are among the themes. “Q.” is always 
interesting, and has flashes of poetry and of insight that few of 
his professional colleagues can rival. So he is sure to find 
readers, though he is more admirable in the modest mood above 
exemplified than in the temper of rather truculent impatience 
which sometimes replaces it. 


(7s. 6d. net. 


Philips’ “‘ Study-Work ” English. By E. K. Mottoy. Books II, 
III, and IV. (Cloth-lined paper, 1s. each. Limp Cloth, 
Is. 3d. each. G. Philip & Son.) 

The Wasted Island. By E. O’Duffy. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Joyous English: a Brief Record of an Experiment in Language- 
Teaching. By EpitH I. WALKER. (2s. net. Heinemann.) 

Gateways to English. Book III. By T. Quirk. (11d. 
McDougall.) 

The E.P.C. Nursery Series of Infant Readers. No. 1. Bob and 
Bab. No.2. Mrs. Hen. No. 3. The Bran Dip. No. 4. Dan's 
Rod. (Cardiff and Wrexham: Educational Publishing Co.) 

E.P.C. Literary Reader. Book I. Language Gems and Games. 
Compiled by L. Jesse. (Cardiffand Wrexham : Educational 
Publishing Co.) 

Wyclif: Select English Writings. Edited by H. E. WINN. 
(4s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Perigog. By M. A. PEART. (1s. Oxford University Press.) 

Tales for the Six-\’ear-Olds. Books I to IV. By O. M. Rookwoop. 
(Paper, 4d. each. Limp Cloth, 6d. each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Philips’ “‘ New Prospect” Readers. 
By C. W. CoLtitinson. The Training of Chiliqut. 
SULLIVAN. (8d. each. G. Philip & Son.) 

The Solitary Warrior: New Letters by Ruskin. Edited by J. H. 
WHITEHOUSE. (7s. Od. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Selections from Oliver Goldsmith. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by J. EARNSHAW. (2s. Methuen.) 

Mother Goose Book: a Work and Play Book for Silent Reading. 
By E. M. BoLenius and M. G. KELLOGG. (2s. 6d. net. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

Pride and Prejudice. By JANE AUSTEN. Letters of Lord Chester- 
field. Selected with an Introduction by PHYLLIS M. Jones. 
(Cloth, 2s. net each. Leather, 3s. 6d. net each. Oxford 
University Press.) 


Cannibals and Coconuts. 
By A. 


Kiéma Es Aei : A Book of Poems for Learning by Heart. Chosen 
by E. V. D. (rs. 6d. Cardiff: William Lewis.) 

A school repetition book should have more “ grading ” than 

this. Apart from this fault, all the passages are abundantly worth 


learning by heart, except the fragment from Dryden's Virgil, 
which might well be replaced by a better translation. 


A First Book About Chaucer. A First Book About Shakespeare. 
By DorotTHy MARTIN. (2s. net. each. Routledge.) 

The right approach for children to Chaucer and Shakespeare 
is scarcely through biography: they have more interest in the 
story than in the storyteller. But if they are drawn on to inquire 
about the author, these pleasantly written books may be useful 
to satisfy their curiosity. 


Monthly Letters. By W. Por. Selected and Arranged by 
A. M. T. (3s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

The papers here collected are mostly reprints from the monthly 
letters written by Mr. Poel for the London Shakespeare League. 
They deal with the proper ways of staging and acting Eliza- 
bethan plays, with the Elizabethan theatre and the life of the 
times. Though often brief and slight, they are the work of an 
accomplished student of the Elizabethan stage, and deserve the 
permanent form now accorded them. 


All's Well That Ends Well. (6s. net. 
Press.) 

This is a fine edition of the play which Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch considers Shakespeare’s worst; his reasons for this 
conclusion, as set forth in his introduction, are well worth 
reading at length. To such a degree has this dislikable play 
been neglected by commentators, that Dr. Dover Wilson can 
boast of having been able to throw new light on thirty passages, 
many of which have never before been annotated. 

The Quest of the Golden Fleece and Other Plays from Epic Poetry. 
By C. W. BalLey, in Collaboration with N. S. MILLICAN and 
G. R. HaMMonp. (1s. gd. Nelson.) 

Four plays which have been very successfully and effectively 
produced at a large secondary school. There is a useful chapter 
on scenery, costumes, and lighting. 

Shakespeare. By J. BAILEY. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

No one who has followed the example of his Elizabethan fore- 
fathers and shared in the production of the plays of Shakespeare 
at the “ Old Vic ” or elsewhcre will quarrel with the inclusion of 
this book in “ The English Heritage Series.” The author has 
kept clear of all the elaborate and intricate discussion which 
may beguile the scholar but which make little appeal to the 
ordinary man. 

Dryden and Howard: 1664-1668: The Text of “ An Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy,” ‘‘ The Indian Emperor,’ and “ The 
Duke of Lerma,” with Other Controversial Matter. Edited 
by D. D. ARUNDELL. (10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Mr. Arundell has here reprinted, in a text modernized as to 
spelling and punctuation, Dryden’s essay of dramatic poesy 
and his other controversial writings on that theme, together 
with his play of “ The Indian Emperor ” and Sir R. Howard's 
forgotten but very readable “ Duke of Lerma.” In this way a 
famous literary controversy may be pleasantly followed and 
weighed up. 

Robin Hood and His Merry Men: a Play in Two Acts. By 
ELIZABETH F. MATHESON. (4d. Oxford University Press.) 

Shakespeare's Love's Labour Lost: Adapted for Amateur Per- 
formance in Girls’ Schools by Ersi—E FoGERTY. Second 
Impression. (1s. 6d. net. Costume Edition, 3s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 


Cambridge University 


THE HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS COUNCIL.—The teaching of the 
first law of health-—cleanliness—has made great strides in many 
schools during the last few years, largely due to the propaganda 
conducted by the Health and Cleanliness Council, which 
generously puts its services at the disposal of local education 
authorities and of individual teachers. So great has been the 
development on this side of teaching that the Council has been 
asked to provide a badge for award to scholars under suitable 
conditions. Feeling that practical teachers would be the most 
competent to give advice as to the condition under which such 
a badge might be awarded, the Council recently invited teachers 
to submit badge schemes, offering five prizes for the best entries. 
From the large number of entries received in response to this 
invitation five were selected as being the best, and the following 
prizes have been awarded by the Council: First prize, £5, 
Mr. Henry C. Smith, Chester Road Modern Council School, 
New Ferry, Cheshire ; second prize, £4, Sr. M. Jerome, St. Peter’s 
Girls’ School, Roath, Cardiff ; third prize, £3, Mr. H. W.S. Kelly, 
Everington Street, L.C.C. Boys’ School, Lillie Road, Fulham, 
London, W.6; fourth prize, £2, Mr. Edward W. M. Wittey, B.A., 
474 Green Lane, Ilford; fifth prize, £1, Mr. L. J. W. Fry, 
Courthill School, Parkstone, Dorset. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
(1) Hellas Revisited. By Prof. W. M. Dixon. (ros. 6d. net. | (1) Asia: An Economic and Regional Geography. By Prof. 
Arnold). | L. D. Stamp. (27s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
(2) The Ancient Explorers. By Dr. M. Carey and E. H. | (2) Introduction to Economic Grography. By J. DAVIES. (5s. 
WARMINGTON. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) Pitman.) 


Although these two volumes will appeal particularly to 
classical students both in schools and universities, they will 
at the same time interest the general reader who is taking a 
course of cultural study. (1) With five companions Prof. 
Dixon spent some weeks in 1928 in visiting places in Greece 
noted for historical associations and scenic beauty. About 
half the journey was on muleback, the rest by rail, road and 
sea. In a daily record of the journey, the writer not only gives 
an excellent account of well known places such as Delos and 
the worship of Apollo, Delphi and its famous oracle, Olympia 
and its athletic contests, but he also describes many out-of- 
the-way places rarely referred to in the guide books. His 
reflections on Greek literature, art, mythology, and history add 
greatly to the interest of the descriptions. Two ladies of the 
party are responsible for the illustrations, the first for sixteen 
beautiful sketches in pencil, the other for two maps showing 
the route taken by the travellers. (2) “ The Ancient Explorers ” 
is a scholarly work in which are described the activities of 
ancient travellers rather than the speculations of ancient scholars. 
The growth of geographic knowledge which sprang from these 
activities are thus shown to be a preparation for the discoveries 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The authors deal with 
the progress of exploration and advance in knowledge from 
the earliest times to the time of Ptolemy, the geographer of 
Alexandria, including maritime activity in the Mediterranean, 
Black Sea, Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and the land journeys 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Fifteen maps illustrate the text, 
and at the end of the volume are nearly fifty pages of notes and 
references. 


The Way of the Sea. By H. PEAKE and H. J. FLEuRE. 
Clarendon Press.) 


After describing in Volume 5 of the “ Corridors of Time ” 
series the movements of peasants (possessing some knowledge 
of agriculture, pottery, and domesticated animals) from the 
Russian steppes and the Danube Basin to the borders of the 
North Sea, the writers in this volume. ‘‘ The Way of the Sea,” 
proceed to show that the movement on land was followed by a 
great increase in the mobility of these ancient peoples because 
they henceforward had intercourse by sea. Among the valuable 
descriptions in the various chapters may be mentioned those on ° 
the great stone monuments, beakers and their interpretation, 
the merchants of the Aegean. This scholarly study of early 
civilization deals particularly with a transition period which lies 
between the ancient peoples and the dawn of the modern epoch 
about 2400 B.C. 


(5s. net. 


Ferdinand Magellan. By E. F. BENSON. 
The Bodley Head.) 


The aim of the ‘‘ Golden Hind Series ” is to present in a form 
suitable for the general reader new lives of the great explorers, 
written by well-known men of letters which are at the same time 
reliable history and attractive biography. Mr. E. F. Benson 
has carried out this aim with great success in this extremely 
interesting account of Magellan and his great voyage. A 
Portuguese by birth, Magellan commanded a fleet provided by 
the King of Spain, and although handicapped by many difhculties 
such as open mutiny and threatened starvation, he yet succeeded 
in finding the strait which bears his name and a route across the 
vast Pacific to the East Indies. The writer of this book vividly 
describes the splendour of the great adventure and the heroism 
of the commander who by his achievements showed himself to 
be one of the greatest of navigators. Yet in spite of everything, 
Magellan’s expedition in fact failed in all the objects for which 
the King of Spain had backed it, for not only was the route 
impracticable for commercial purposes, but the Spice Islands 
were found to be well within the hemisphere assigned to Portugal 
and not to Spain. 


Philips’ ‘‘ Wayabout’’ Maps. No. 2. Oxford. Prepared and 
Drawn by G. S. HorFMAN. (1s. 3d. G. Philip & Son ) 

Visitors unacquainted with Oxford will find this pictoria] map 
most useful in locating the colleges and churches, as well as the 
University and city buildings. The map (z0in. by 16in.) can 
be obtained either as a flat sheet or folded in a paper cover and 
can therefore be conveniently carried in the pocket or used for 
reference in the street. 


(12s. 6d. net. Lane: 


(3) South Wales : a Physical and Economic Geography. By S.W. 
RwerR and Dr. A. E. TRUEMAN. (48. Methuen.) 

(1) Dr. Dudley Stamp has spent many years in Asia, and having 
travelled through many parts of the Continent he is able to 
describe these areas from personal knowledge. In Part I the 
continent is dealt with as regards structure, climates, vegetation, 
population and exploration, and in Part II the various countries 
are described in considerable detail. The author points out that 
Siberia, India, and China are as distinct as if they were separate 
continents, being geographical as well as political entities. This 
volume, without doubt, will be regarded as a standard text-book 
on Asia. Although primarily suitable for university students 
who are taking a specialized course in geography, a copy of the 
book should certainly be placed in every school library so that 
teachers of geography and advanced pupils may have the 
opportunity of using it. (2) The principles which regulate the 
physical environment of man and his economic activities are 
explained in this volume, so that the student may afterwards 
proceed to a more detailed and systematic course of world 
geography. Part I, consisting of twelve chapters, describes the 
earth asa planet, the climatic divisions of the continents, the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, the important regions of production. 
In the four chapters of Part II the British Isles are dealt with 
on a regional basis. The lessons throughout the book are full of 
reliable information, and the explanations are expressed in a very 
clear manner. At the end of each chapter is a test paper; 
Appendix A contains a large number of questions from public 
examination papers and Appendix B a glossary of geographical 
terms. (3) In treating South Wales as a geographical unit, the 
authors of this useful book are able to show in a very satisfactory 
way how the geological structure, relief and drainage, have 
helped to control man’s activities from the earliest times and to 
determine the position and growth of settlements. Particular 
attention must, however, be drawn to the very instructive 
chapters in which the history and development of the copper, 
iron, and coal trades are described ; also to the later chapters of 
the book in which problems of transport and population in the 
whole area are ably discussed. This geography can be thoroughly 
recommended for use in those schools where a study of small 
areas is being carried on by advanced pupils. 


Introduction to Economic Geography. By J. DAVIES. (5s. Pitman.) 

Modern World Geographies. Book I. The British Isles: an 
Introductory Study. By R. F. BRADSHAW. (2s. 9d. Exeter: 
Wheaton.) 

The New Oxford Wall Atlas of Australia. Compiled and Drawn 
by H. O. Becxit and Prof. G. TAYLOR. (10 maps, mounted 
on one strong roller, 48s. 10 maps, each mounted on two 
rollers and varnished, 65s. Each map separately, mounted 
on two rollers and varnished, 7s. Oxford University Press.) 

(Continued on page 70) 


JaMES ALLEN’S GIRLS’ ScHooL, DuLwicu.—The annual 
prize-giving took place on Friday, November 29, 1929, when the 
certificates and prizes were distributed by Dr. G. G. Coulton, 
F.B.A. In the University of London School Examinations all 
the six candidates who entered for the Higher Certificate were 
successful. Twenty-eight girls passed the General School 
Examination, ten with exemption from matriculation, one of 
whom obtained an Honours Certificate with distinction in every 
subject except one. The School-Leaving Exhibition was awarded 
to M. Wilson. The successes of old girls are as follows: Two 
girls passed the London Final B.A., M. Chappell with First 
Class Honours in history and M. Willcox with Second Class 
Honours in English; M. Field and E. Kimber passed the London 
Final B.Sc. both with Second Class Honours in botany; 
J. Boitel-Gill and G. Morris passed the London Intermediate 
B.A. B. Petersen won a silver medal at the National Training 
School of Cookery. 

* 4 Ld 

Messrs. James Woolley, Sons & Co., Ltd., 76 Deansgate, 
Manchester, have forwarded a copy of *‘ The Scientists’ Reference 
Book and Diary for 1930.” Neatly bound in leather, and in 
size suitable for the pocket, the serviceable diary is accom- 
panied with a valuable compendium of scientific data and 
information brought up to date. 
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A FIRST BOOK OF JURISPRUDENCE 


For Students of the Common Law. By the Right Hon. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., K.C., D.C.L. 
Sixth Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


A standard work intended for students who are beginning the 
special study of the Common Law, and have usually to discover for 
themselves the meaning of certain legal conceptions and distinctions, 
and also to realize the legal point of view and habit of mind. 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 


Translated by NORMAN KEMP SMITH, D.Phil., 
LL.D., F.B.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of Edinburgh, author of “ A Com- 
mentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason.” 25s. net. 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


By Prof. FRANKLIN T. BAKER and Prof. ASHLEY 
H. THORNDIKE. With Illustrations in colour and in 
black and white. 


Primer, 2s. Reader I, 2s. 3d. ; II, 2s. 4d. ; III, 2s. 6d. ; 
IV, 2s. 8d.; V, 2s. 10od.; VI, 3s.; VII, 3s.; VIII, 3s. 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


A Course of General Science related to Human Activi- 
ties. By L. M. PARSONS, D.Sc. (Lond.). D.1.C., 
F.G.S., Science Master, Westminster School. Complete 
in one vol., 8s. 6d. 


Also in Three Parts. 


Part 1I.—The Sky, the Earth, and Life, 3s. 
Part II.—Physics, 3s. 
Part I1].—Chemistry, 3s. 


EVERYDAY PHYSICS 
By H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc. 6s. 6d. 


Section I.—Fundamental Principles, 2s. 6d. 
Sections II-1V.—Sound, Heat, and Light, 2s. 6d. 
Section V.—Magnetism and Electricity, 2s. 6d. 


EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY 
By J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc. 
Part I.—Chemical History and Theory, 3s. 


Part II.—Some Non-Metallic Elements and their | 


Important Compounds. 3s. 
Part III.—Organic Chemistry and Metals, 2s. 6d. 
Complete, 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR 
MATRICULATION 


By JAMES BRUCE, Ph.D., B.Sc., and HARRY 
HARPER, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


The Journal of Education.—'* The book is excellently written and 
produced, and is very cheaply priced at half a crown. We can 
thoroughly recommend it.” 


BOTANY 
A Text-book for College and University Students. 


By WILLIAM J. ROBBINS, Professor of Botany, 
University of Missouri, and HAROLD W. RICKETT, 
Associate Professor of Botany, University of Missouri. 


Illustrated. 16s. net. 


LABORATORY INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
GENERAL BOTANY 


By Professors WILLIAM J. ROBBINS and HAROLD 
W. RICKETT. 7s. 6d. net. 
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CICERO’S LETTERS TO ATTICUS. Book II 
Edited by MARGARET ALFORD, formerly Lecturer 
at Bedford, Girton, and Westfield Colleges. 4s. 6d. 

[Classical Series. 


EASY LATIN PLAYS 
By LILLIAN B. LAWLER, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Classics, Hunter College, New York. 3s. 6d. 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. PartI 


By H. F. COLLINS, M.A., Headmaster of the High 
School for Boys, Chichester, late Head of the Modern 
Side, Manchester Grammar School. 

With 16 full-page Jllustrations by H. M. BROCK, 2s. 


Schoolmaster. —' This book should prove a useful and popular 
introduction to the language for the average pupil.” 


ELEMENTS OF COMMERCE 


For Junior and Intermediate Students. 

By H. P. HOPKINS, F.F.T.Com. ; Associate, Corpora- 
tion of Accounts; and C. G. WILKINSON, B.A. 
(Lond.), 5s. 

The Journalof Education.— Thisis a useful text-book for commercial 
students. It covers with considerable fullness the details of home and 


foreign trade, banking and currency, and business organization, and 
is particularly well equipped with reproductions of documents.” 


EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1713-1914 
By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. With Maps. 
Part I.—1713-1815, 2s. 6d. 
Part I1.—1815-1914, 2s. 6d. 
Complete, 4s. 6d. 


The Journal of Education.—** Within the limits at his disposal he 
gives a vivid and accurate account of the main movements of these 
two markedly different, but almost equally interesting and important 
eras.” i 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EAST COAST 
OF AFRICA 
By L. W. HOLLINGSWORTH, B.A., F.R.Hist.Soc., 
Normal Master, Education Department, Zanzibar. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


CHOSEN POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY 


School Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Third Reader Just Published. 


THE MARQUETTE READERS 


By SISTERS OF MERCY, St. Xavier College, Chicago. 
With Illustrations in colour. 

Primer, 2s. Second Reader, 2s. 6d. 

First Reader, 2s. 6d. Third Reader, 3s. 


THE MARQUETTE READERS 
correlate literature with religion, combining carefully 
chosen classic stories and verse with approved religious 
matter. 


Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR BEGINNERS 

By LLEWELLYN TIPPING, M.A., Author of “ An 

English Grammar for Beginners,” ‘‘ A Higher English 
Grammar,” etc. 2s. 6d. 


CRITICISM IN THE MAKING 


By LOUIS CAZAMIAN, Professor of English Litera- 
ture at the University of Paris. 8s. 6d. net. 

Times Literary Supplement.—'' These quotations, brief as they are, 
can give but a faint idea of the charm and vitality of this delightful 
book, which should be read by all teachers of literature for their 
profit, and by amateurs of letters for pure pleasure.” 


*,* Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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A History of Modern Times: from 1789 to the Present Day. 
By D. M. KETELBEY. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Miss Ketelbey has written a vigorous and eminently readable 
sketch of modern history from the outbreak of the French 
Revolution to the conclusion of the Kellogg Pact. It is more 
than a history of Europe, for it includes accounts of colonial 
expansion as well as surveys of the affairs of America and the 
Far East. The volume runs to 623 closely printed crown octavo 
pages, hence it gives far more detail than is common in outline 
text-books. It is, further, provided with forty sketch maps. 
How it can be sold at so low a price as 8s. 6d. is a mystery. We 
hope that a large circulation will justify the publishers’ enter- 
prise. No better handbook for the upper forms of schools could 
be desired. 


The Old Regime in France. By F. Funck-BRENTANO. 
slated by H. Witson. (16s. net. Arnold.) 

For an understanding of the French Revolution a knowledge 
of the Old Regime, that is, of the condition of France in the 
eighteenth century, is indispensable. The well-known works 
of Taine and Tocqueville give the necessary information in 
respect of politics ; but hitherto no concise and readily accessible 
book has given the required social data. This want has now been 
supplied by the excellent volume of M. Funck-Brentano, 
published in France three years ago, and now well translated 
into English by Mr. Herbert Wilson. A dozen lucid and well- 
documented chapters describe such institutions as the family, 
the seigneurie, the court, the village, the town. But why is 
the church not included ? 


A Class-Book of Irish History. By J. Carty. Book I, From the 
Earliest Times to the Norman Invasion (1169). (1s. Mac- 
millan.) 

Mr. Carty, who is evidently an experienced and skilful school- 
master, has provided for Irish elementary schools an excellent 
handbook of the carly history of his country. It is brightly and 
lucidly written ; it is well illustrated ; it is provided with useful 
questions and exercises. Mr. Carty's ‘point of view is Hibernian 
and Catholic, but he displays a commendable freedom from 
political and ecclesiastical animosities. We hope that he will 
succeed in maintaining the same detachment when he comes to 
later and more controversial times. 


The Middle Ages. By Prof. E. M. HULME. 
and Unwin.) 

The ‘‘ Middle Ages ” dealt with in this volume by the pro- 
fessor of history in Stanford University is not precisely the 
period treated under that name by most English writers. It is 
the thousand years A.D. 300-1300, divided into two equal 
portions by the coronation of Charles the Great. The advan- 
tage of beginning at 300 is that the decline of the Roman 
Empire and the advance of Christianity can be discussed more 
fully and adequately than they can be by authors who commence 
their histories with 395 or 476. On the other hand, the disad- 
vantages of stopping short at 1300 are serious. In particular, the 
great achievement of the Middle Ages, viz. the incubation of 
the modern national state-system, is left untouched. Within 
its scope, however, Prof. E. M. Hulme’s book is a good one. 
Particularly valuable are the exceptionally extensive “ refer- 
ences for further reading,” given at the end of each of the thirty 
chapters. 


Information on the World Court, 1918-1928. By J. W. WHEELER- 
BENNETT and M. FANSHAWE. (10s. net. Allen and Unwin.) 
The volume before us is the fifth of the useful “ Information ' 
series issued under the auspices of the Institute of International 
Attairs and the League of Nations Union. It describes the 
establishment of the permanent court of international justice 
at the close of the War; summarizes its powers ; indicates its 
mode of procedure, and surveys its activities during the first ten 
years of its existence. Asa work of reference it is authoritative 
and indispensable. Sir Cecil Hurst provides an introduction. 


The Franco-Russian Alliance, 1891-1917. By Dr. G. MICHON. 
Translated by N. Tuomas. (16s. net. Allen and Unwin.) 
This is a politic al pamphlet rather than a historical treatise. 
Nevertheless it has its uses. It is a statement of the extreme 
case against the Kranco-Russian Alliance, which it regards as 
the source of most of the woes of France during the past thirty 
vears. It has no difticulty in showing that the spirit of Tsarist 
Russia and the spirit of Republican France were in many 
respects antipathetic. Further, it succeeds in making it clear that 
on several occasions the interest of the two peoples clashed. 


Tran- 


(20s. net. Allen 


Nevertheless, it does not sufficiently take into account the fact 
that in face of the German menace the two countries had either to 
hang together or to hang separately. Nor does it adequately 
recognize the fact that, after all, France has survived the 
German attack, but she certainly would not have done so but for 
the diversions caused by Russia in the autumn of Ig14. Mr. 
Thomas's translation presents Dr. Michon’s work in excellent 
literary form to English readers. 


The Causal and the Casual in History : The Rede Lecture, 1929. 
By Dr. J. BUCHAN. (2s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Chartism : an Introductory Essay. By H. T. N GAITSKELL. 
(2s. Paper, 1s. Longmans.) 

Our Changing Civilization: How Science and the Machine are 
Reconstructing Modern Life. By Prof. J. H. RANDALL. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

English Costume in the Nineteenth Century. Drawn by Iris 
BRooKE. Described by J. Laver. (Os. net. Black.) 

The March of History. The Early Nineteenth Century to the 
Present Day (With Retrospect 1760-1832). By A. BIRNIE: 
(3s. McDougall.) 

Flags of All Nations. 
Ferguson). 


(1s. 6d. net. Glasgow: Brown, Son & 


The Story of the Roman People. By Dr. E. M. TAppan. Revised 
Edition. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Great Men of History. By D. M. Gitt. (2s. Harrap.) 


Foundations of History-Teaching : a Critique for Teachers. By 
Prof. F. CLARKE. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

A Text-Book of Modern English History. By G. W. SOUTHGATE. 
Book One. The Tudor and Stuart Periods. 1485-1714. 
(3s. 6d. Dent.) 

The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by the late Prof. 
J. B. Bury. Edited by Dr. J. R. TANNER. Vol. VI. Victory 
of the Papacy. By Dr. C. W. PREVITE-ORTON and Z. N. 
BROOKE. With Portfolio of Maps. (50s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Peace Tactics of Napoleon, 1806—1808. By H. BUTTERFIELD. 
(16s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

New Hand-Map of Europe Illustrating the Activities of the League 
of Nations and the Territorial Changes Since 1914. Edited 
by G. Philip. (3s. G. Philip & Son.) 

Three Studies tn European Conservatism—Metternich ; Guizot ; 
The Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century. By E. L. 
WooDWaRD. (15s. net. Constable.) 

The People of England: A Social History for Schools. The People 
in the Making. By S. LEATHES. New and Revised Im- 
pression. (3s. Heinemann.) 

The Foundations of History. Book A. The Way to Egypt. By 
E. D. Hancock. (1s. 10d. Nelson.) 

Test Examinations in History. By A. W. P. GAYForD. 
Methuen.) 


(1s. 3d. 
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RoyYaL ACADEMY OF Music.—The following awards have been 
announced: Sainton-Dolby Prize (Sopranos), Gwendolene 
Embley (Blackburn), May Turtle, and Janet Hamilton-Smith 
being very highly commended, Irene Morden and Grace Reynolds 
highly commended, and Mary Durham and Bessie Alberta Todd 
commended. Battison Haynes Prize (Composition), Norman 
Askew (Crook). Hubert Kiver Prize (Elocution): James 
Topping (Wigan), William MacLurg, and Geoffrey Davies being 
commended. Hine Gift (Composition) : Alfred Nieman (London).. 
Rutson Memorial Prize (Contraltos): Ann Hughes (Abergele). 
Rutson Memorial Prize (Baritones and Basses): Donald 
MacGregor (Ontario), Geoffrey Davies being highly commended. 
R.A.M. Club Prize (Trio): Frederick Grinke (violin), Catherine 
Rignold (‘cello), and Jacqueline Townshend (piano); Margot 
Macgibbon, Beryl Burridge, and Frederic Jackson being very 
highly commended. Fred Walker Prize (Sopranos): Grace 
Reynolds (London), Constance Read being highly commended 
and Catherine Pugh-Jones commended. Westmorland Scholar- 
ship (Female Vocalists) : Gwendolen Berryman (Wolverhampton) 
Bessie Alberta Todd and Marjorie D. Hughes being very highly 
commended. Potter Exhibition (Male Pianists): Clive 
Richardson (Paris). Philip Leslie Agnew Prize (Male Pianists) : 
Myers Foggin (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Yelland Richards being 
highly commended. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1930. 


ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare—HENRY V. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 
[Junior and School. 

— HENRY V. Edited by R. H. Bowres. [Pocket 
Classics.] 2s. [Junior and School. 
— HENRY V. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop and 
A. R. OSBORN. 2s. [Junior and School. 
—— HENRY V. [Eversley Edition.) With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [Junior and School. 
Shakespeare —CORIOLANUS. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
— CORIOLANUS. Edited by H. G. WE!sER, A.B, 


[Pocket Classics] 2s. (School. 
— CORIOLANUS. [Eversley . Edition.}] With 
Notes. rs. 6d. net. [School. 


Scott.—LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL and THE 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. [Junior. 

— THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By 
G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. ELruior, B.A. 
[English Classics.) 2s. 6d. [Junior] 

— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By R. H. 
BowLes. 2s. [Junior. 

Gray.—POEMS. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Jonn BrapsHaw, LL.D. 2s. 6d. [Junior. 

—- ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD, and ODE ON SPRING. With Notes. 6d. 

[ Juntor. 

Coleridge.—_THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARI- 
NER. With Introduction and Notes. By P. T. 

` CRESWELL, M.A. Is. (Junior. 


ENGLISH —conid. 
Coleridge —THE ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by 
T.F.HUNTINGTON. [Pocket Classics.] 2s. [Junior. 
Stevenson.— TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Edited 
by R. E. C. HouGntTon, M.A. ıs. gd. [School. 
—— AN INLAND VOYAGE. Edited by R. E. C. 
HOuGHTON, M.A. Is. gd. [School. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
Virgi.—AENEID. Book VII. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior and School. 
Cicero.— DE SENECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 2s. [School. 
Livy.— Book XXII. With Notes ‘and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. MELHuUISH, 


M.A. 28. (School. 
—— Books XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Capss, M.A. 5s. [ School. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. 2s. 


[ Junior. 
Thucydides.—BOOK I. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
.A. 48. 
Homer.—ILIAD. Book I. 


[School. 
With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 


WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Sophocles.—ANTIGONE. Edited by Rev. M. A. 
BayYFIELD, M.A. 3s. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1930 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare. —THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With 
an Appendix. 2s. [School. 

— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. [Edited by 
C. W. UNDERWOOD. Pocket Classics. 2s. (School. 

— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 
C. W. Brackwoop and A. R. OsBorN. Belmont 
Edition. 2s. [School. 

—— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. By K. 
DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 

[School and Junior. 

—— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by 
P. T. CRESWELL. ıs. 6d.; paper ts. 3d. 

[School and Junior. 

—— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 

—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HuFFoRD. Pocket Classics. 2s. (School. 

— THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School and Junior. 

—— THE TEMPEST. Edited by S. C. Newsom. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. [School and Junior. 

—— Also Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net each. [School and Junior. 

Macaulay. ESSAY ON CLIVE. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. (School. 

— ESSAY ON CLIVE. Edited by J. W. Pearce 
Pocket Classics. 2s. (School. 

—— ESSAY ON CLIVE. Edited by H. M. BULLER, 
M.A. 1s. 9d. (School. 

Scott.—THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL and 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. [Junior. 


ENGLIS H—conid. 
Scott.—_THE LADYOFTHE LAKE. Withlntroduction 
and Notes. By G. H. STUART, M.A. 2s. 6d. Edited 
by E. A. PacKAaRD. Pocket Classics. 2s. [Junior 


LATIN and QREEK. 

Virgil—AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By S. G. Owen, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Caesar.— DE BELLO GALLICO. Books II and III. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [School. 
— — GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
Cicero.— PRO LEGE MANILIA (DE IMPERIO CN. 
POMPEII). Edited by A. S. Wivkins, Litt.D. 3s. 
(School. 

—— PRO ARCHIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 2s. (School. 

A Latin Anthology.—By A. M. Coox, M.A. Golden 
Treasury Series. 38. 6d. net. {School. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 


[School. 
—— ANABASIS. BookI. With Exercises. ByE. A. 
WELLS, M.A. 2s. [School. 


—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. 
W. W. Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. 


[School. 

ei —Book VII. Edited by Mrs. M. BUTLER. 
[School. 

Euripides. —BACCHAE. Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL, 
LL.D. 4s. (School. 

FRENCH. 

Daudet.—_TARTARIN DE TARASCON. Adapted and 
Edited by O. SIEPMANN. 35. [J unior. 
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Cambridge Intermediate Mathematics. By Dr. H. J. LARCOMBE. 
Arithmetic. Part II. Algebra. Part II. (2s. 6d. each. 
With Answers, 2s. 9d. each. Cambridge University Press.) 

These are two volumes in a series designed for pupils in the 

newly organized modern schools and senior classes recom- 
mended by the Hadow Report, and in evening institutes. 
Consequently theoretical explanation has been reduced to a 
minimum; in fact the teacher will have plenty of scope for 
amplifying such explanation as is given. The books consist 
largely of examples with a pleasant quantity of revision exercises 
and specimen examination papers. Some of the examples smack 
of the class-room rather than the workshop or bank, but that 
always seems inevitable in the most practical books. The 
arithmetic deals with logarithms, exchanges, discount, stocks 
and shares, &c., the algebra with factors and fractions, variation, 
indices, progressions, binomial theorem, ending with a very 
hurried treatment of easy differential calculus. 


A School Geometry. By A. WALKFR and G. P. McNicot. (5s. 
Longmans.) 

It is refreshing for a reviewer to read through a new geometry 
text-book and find that it has a well-marked individuality, 
distinguishing it from scores of ‘‘ new sequence ” and “ practi- 
cal” geometries. This book is definitely reactionary. The 
authors have reverted largely to the old Euclidean sequence, and 
have even printed at the head of each theorem its old Euclidean 
number, though they wisely refer to previous theorems by word 
and not by number, either Euclid’s or their own. In particular, 
they avoid algebraic proofs of area and proportion theorems 
and print the superposition theorems without apology. There 
are concessions to modernism in the provision of an intro- 
duction on “ practical ” lines and in a brief section on mensur- 
ation. The book will probably prove acceptable to teachers 
who like formal methods, or have to prepare pupils for exam- 
inations—in which the Euclidean sequence is still demanded. 
Their pupils are not likely to discover for themselves 
that the whole elaborate logical structure is based upon unsound 
foundations. But whether there is any educational value in a 
subject which is neither practical nor logically sound, is a ques- 
tion more open to debate. We wonder if the authors are 
acquainted with Mr. H. G. Forder’s ‘‘ Foundations of Euclid- 
ean Geometry,” or are aware that the Mathematical Association 
published a report in 1923 on the teaching of geometry, and have 
noted Mr. Bertrand Russell’s comment on Euclid I. 4, that it 
is a “tissue of nonsense.” They have probably anticipated 
criticism on these lines and know that their book will be warmly 
welcomed by hardened traditionalists. 


Standard Table of Square Roots: The Square Roots to Eight 
Significant Figures of all Four-Figure Numbers, with Printed 
es By Prof. L. M. MILNE-THoMSON. (7s. 6d. net. 

ell.) 

Considering the importance of the square root function and the 
frequency with which it is required in calculating other functions, 
it is surprising that extended tables were not tabulated long ago. 
The present tables give to eight significant figures the square 
roots of all numbers containing four significant figures. By means 
of tables or machines, from the approximations tabulated, it is 
possible to obtain easily the roots to fourteen figures. First differ- 
ences are given, and as the second differences never exceed nine 
units in the last place, and are practically negligible after 1,200, 
interpolation is always a simple operation. The serviceability 
of a book of tables depends very largely upon the arrangement 
of the entries and the type employed. In the present case these 
are all that could be desired. 


The Cambridge New Elementary Arithmetics. By J. H. WEBSTER. 
Books I-VII. (Books I-III, Paper, 8d. each, Cloth, 10d. 
each. Book IV, Paper, rod., Cloth, 1s. ıd. Books V-VII, 
Paper, 1s.each, Cloth, 1s. 3d. each. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This course commences at the very beginning of the subject, 
the adding of one to one, and takes the pupil through the whole 
of the usual arithmetical processes. The treatment is on prac- 
tical lines throughout. There is enough concise explanation 
to make it possible for a pupil to work alone, and at the same 
time there is plenty of scope for the teacher to supplement this 
with his own exposition. 


Experimental Mechanics : a School Certificate Course. 
SAUNDERS. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 
It is generally agreed now that the teaching of mechanics 


By V.T 


should be based upon a wide appeal to experience and experi- 
ment, and that no systematic attempt should be made in the 
initial stages to deduce the principles of the subject from a 
minimum number of assumptions. This book gives a good 
exposition of the experimental basis. It is plentifully illustrated 
with diagrams. The examples are numerical but are not very 
numerous, and would require to be supplemented if pupils 
were to get sufficient experience in working examples for exam- 
ination purposes. Absolute units are introduced early and the 
equation of motion, P=mf, is deduced from Newton's Second 
Law in the traditional way. 


Higher Mechanics. By Prof. H. LAMB. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 


Prof. Lamb's “ Higher Mechanics ” possesses the merit of pre- 
senting a clear, sharp picture of the essential features of the 
subject, unencumbered by the discussion of details, which although 
often of considerable interest either intrinsically or from the his- 
torical point of view, have proved to lie away from the main 
directions along which progress has been made. For the new 
edition the book has been thoroughly revised, and considerable 
alterations made, chiefly in the later chapters. The sections 
dealing with normal modes of vibration have been rewritten and 
extensive additions made to those dealing with Least and 
Varying Action. Our only regret is that Prof. Lamb has not 
seen fit to proceed further with his discussion of the Hamilton- 
Jacobi equation, in view of the central position it holds in modern 
atomic theory. He provides, however, a firm basis on which 
to erect further knowledge. 


Second Edition. (15s. 


Riders in Geometry. By T. H. W. HiL. 
University Press.) 

The Great Mathematicians. By Prof. H. W. TURNBULL. 
net. School Edition, 2s. 6d. Methuen.) 


Step-at-a-Time Arithmetic. By R. W. M. Gipss, D. G. PERRY, 
and J. A. Howe tts. Senior Series. Book V. Pupils. 
(Paper, gd. Cloth, 1s. Black.) 


The Cambridge New Elementary Arithmetics. Teacher’s Books V, 


(3s. 6d. Cambridge 


(3s. 6d. 


VI, VII. (Answers, Notes, Oral, and Additional Exercises.) 
By J. H. WEBSTER. (38. gd. each. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Arithmetical Problem Papers. By Rev. E. M. RADFORD. (zs. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Cambridge Five-Figure Tables. By F. G. Harr and E. K. 
RIDEAL. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


Progressive Book-Keeping Exercises. By J. A. ASHTON. (IS. 
Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Exercises in Algebra for Beginners. 
Answers, Od. Bell.) 

Book-Keeping. Stage 1: A Concise Exposition Supplementary 
to ‘‘ Graded Book-Kee ping Exercises for Commercial Schools.” 
By A. J. FAavELL. (2s. od. Pitman.) 

The Cambridge New Elementary Arithmetics. By J. H. WEBSTER. 
Teacher's Books 1-4. (3s. 6d. each. Black.) 

A Primer of Geometry. By W. PARKINSON and A. J. PRESSLAND. 
Second Edition, with Additional Exercises. (4s. Od. Clar- 
endon Press.) 


By W. S. BearpD. (rod. 


Cambridge Intermediate Mathematics. By Dr. H. L. LARCOMBE. 
Geometry. Xart lI. 2s. 6d. With Answers, 2s. gd Cam- 
bridge University Press). 

Science and Mathematical Tables for Use in Schools. Arranged by 
W. F. F. SHEARCROFT and D. LARRETT. (1s. Pitman.) 

A Course in General Mathematics. By Prof. C. H. CURRIER and 
Prof. E. E. Watson. (158. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

An Introduction to the Geometry of N Dimensions. By Prof. 
D. M. Y. SOMERVILLE. (10s. Methuen.) 

Solid Geometry. Senior Mathematics. Book III. By Prof. E. R. 
BRESLICH. (7s. Od. each. University of Chicago Press.) 

Fundamental Arithmetic Cards. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. 
Standard 1. Sets A and B. (1s. 3d. per set. University of 
London Press.) 

A School Geometry. By A. WALKER and G. P. McNIcoL. (5s. 
Longmans.) 

(Continued on page qt) 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1930 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare. ROMEO AND JULIET. K. DEIGHTON. 
2s. [Sentor. 
— AS YOU LIKE IT. K. DEIGHTON. 2s. R. L. 

BLACKWOOD and A. OSBORN. 2s. 
[Senior and Junior. 


—— THE TEMPEST. K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior. 


Tennyson.—_IDYLLS OF THE KING. Text only. 
2s. 6d. (Senior. 
— THE MARRIAGE OF GERAINT: GERAINT 
AND ENID. With Notes. G. C. MACAULAY. 2s. 
(Senior. 
—— LANCELOT AND ELAINE. F. J. Rowe. 2s. 
(Senior. 
Reade.—THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
Abridged. OLIveE E. Hart. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 
(Senior. 

— THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
Abridged. Y. W. CANN. 2s. (Senior. 


Kingsley —HEREWARD THE WAKE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 3s. [Junior. 


—— HEREWARD THE WAKE. C. H. RayMonp. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. (Junior. 


Scott.— MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. [Junior and Preliminary. 


ENGLISH— contd. 


Scott—MARMION. MICHAEL MACMILLAN. 
G. B. Airon. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

[Junior and Preliminary. 

Macaulay.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. Containing 

Horatius and The Armada. W. T. WEBB. 2s. 6d. 
FRANKLIN T. BAKER. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

[Preliminary and Lower Forms. 

Longfellow.—TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. J. H. 

CASTLEMAN. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. (Preliminary. 

Palgrave.—THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF 

LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and arranged 

with Notes. Part I. 1s. od. [Lower Forms. 

Lamb.—TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. With 

Introduction. Canon AINGER. (Pocket Classics.) 

2s. C. D. PuncHarpb, B.A. First series, 2s. 

Second series, 2s. H. A. TREBLE. First series, 

Is. 6d. Second series, Is. 9d. [Lower Forms. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Cicero.— DE SENECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. E. S. SHUCKBURGH. 2s. [Senior. 
Virgil—AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. S. G. OWEN. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 


3s. 6d. 


Caesar.—THE GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. J. Bonp and A. S. 
WALPOLE. 2s. [Junior. 


Eutropius.— Books land II. With Notesand Vocabulary. 
W. WELCH and C. G. DUFFIELD. 2s. [Preliminary. 
Thucydides.— Book I. E. C. MARCHANT. 4s. [Senior. 


For Books suitable for the various subjects, see the ‘* School Certificate Examinations List.” 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1930. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1930. 


ENGLISH. 
Dickens.—_BARNABY RUDGE. 3s. 6d. net. 
Shakespeare.—HENRY V. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 
2s. 6d. 

— HENRY V. Edited by R. H. Bow tgs. 
Classics. 2s. 

— HENRY V. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop and 
A. R. OSBORN. 238. 

—— HENRY V. Eversley Edition. 
1s. 6d. net. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. By K. 
DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Edited by 
P. T. CRESWELL. Is. 6d. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Edited by 
E. C. Noyes. Pocket Classics. 2s. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Eversley 
Edition. With Notes. rs. 6d. net. 

Gray.—POEMS [containing ELEGY AND ODEs]. 
Introduction and Notes. 
LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

Pope.—THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. Edited by 
E. M. Kinc. Pocket Classics. 2s. 

—— THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. 
Paper. Is. 3d. 

Arnold.—POEMS. Selections. Enlarged Edition, 
containing all the prescribed Poems. With Intro- 
ductionand Notes By G. C. MacauLay, M.A. 3s. 


Pocket 


With Notes. 


With 
By JOHN BRADSHAW, 


B. Groom. 


ENGLIS H—contd. 


Dryden.—SELECT SATIRES [containing ABSALOM 
and ACHITOPHEL]. With Introduction and Notes. 
By J. C. CoLLINs, M.A. 2s. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 
Thucydides SELECTIONS FROM BOOK VII. 


ATHENIAN DISASTER IN SICILY. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 2s. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 2s. 


Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. Butcuer, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
LanG, M.A. School Edition. 4s. 


Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 


Virgil. AENEID. Book II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 


Horace.—ODES. Book II. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


—— ODES. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 
GERMAN. 


Von Kleist.—PRINZ FRIEDRICH VON HOMBURG. 
Edited by G. F. BRIDGE, M.A. 3s. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Extracts from French Classical Literature. Selected by N. S. 
Wilson. (3s. Hachette.) 

Although we need to study the French of to-day we must 
not forget the traditions of le grand siècle. Mr. Wilson has added 
to his study of ‘‘ The French Classic Age ” these extracts from 
the authors he dealt with in his previous work. He begins 
with François de Sales, and includes Malherbe, Descartes, 
Pascal, Corneille, Moli¢re, Boileau, Racine, La Fontaine, 
Madame de Sévigné, La Rochefoucauld, Bossuet, Fénelon, 
La Bruyère, and Saint Simon. A goodly procession of authors 
and one that can no more be ignored than those of the 
Augustan Age in England. No student can pretend to have 
started to have a knowledge of French letters before he has 
read at least many authors of the seventeenth and nineteenth 
centuries. We know that many teachers prefer to study one 
complete book than many extracts. But it is possible to read 
both intensively and extensively. 


Les Cliniques Psychologiques pour l'Enfance aux États-Unis et 
CEuvre du Dr. Healy. By Dr. H. H. ANDERSON. (frs. 
5.50. Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux and Niestlé.) 

There is quite a cult in the United States for reducing all 

mental processes to scientific observation and classification. 
Huge tomes are produced with complicated statistics and 
graphs, but up to now the education of the inhabitants of the 
great republic does not appear to have surpassed that of those 
older countries where empiricism still reigns and men teach 
by the light of reason and common sense and not by obedience 
to self-styled scientific truths. At the same time one must 
respect the great earnestness and hard work of these pioneers 
in educational science whose work may in future ages be classed 
with that of Pestalozzi and Froebel. 


Les Petits Fabre de Portomaggiore. By G. LOMBARDO-RADICE. 
Traduit de l'Italien, avec une Notice sur La Méthode de 
Mompiano, par Mile. M. A. Carroi. (frs. 4.75. Neuchatel 
and Paris: Delachaux and Niestlé.) 

This translation of Lombardo-Radice’s account of the edu- 
cational home at Portomaggiore in which he compares the scholars 
to so many naturalists of the school of Fabre, will open to 
those who have not read the original Italian, quite a new idea 
of Italian progress in education. Mademoiselle Carroi prefaces 
the text with a long account of the method of Mompiano and 
there is a useful bibliography of Italian pedagogy. 


Historical Introduction to French Phonetics. By A. L. James. 
(7s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Mr. James has written an introduction to the study of how 
the sounds of Latin developed into those of educated French 
people of to-day. All keen phonetic students will welcome such 
a book. 


Grammaire Descriptive del’ Anglais Parlè. By Prof. J. DELCOURT. 
(Bound, 10 fr. 50. Stitched, 9 fr. Paris: Armand Colin.) 
It is always interesting to see the angle of vision of foreigners 
towards the study of English. Dr. Delcourt’s short treatise on 
“ Spoken English ” is fascinating to an English teacher, and 
can tell him much that has never struck him before. It is 
curious to note the space taken up by the numberless varia- 
tions of meaning in our auxiliary and irregular verbs. There is 
a small misprint on page 213, Candle for Caudle 


Scènes et Visions du Pays de France: Le Vocabulaire Concret 
par les Textes. Extracts Chosen and Annotated by D. L. 
Faure and E. I. Casati. (3s. Hachette.) 

The aim of the authors has been to arrange extracts from 
modern French writers in groups dealing with some of the 
commonest phases of life in France. The groups refer to la 
Cité, la Rue, la Maison, le Jardin, l'Ecole, les Fêtes, la Forêt, 
le Fleuve, la Pluie, and so on. There are notes on unusual words 
after each extract. The grouping is new but the extracts have 
in many cases been used by other editors. The piece from 
“ Sylvestre Bonnard ” on the charm of Paris occurs in many 
anthologies. But under l'Ecole there is no portion of Daudet’s 
“La Dernière Classe.” 


Le Prince-Caniche. By E. LABOULAYE and Dr. R. L. G. RITCHIE. 
(2s. Nelson.) 

Nelson's Second French Reader. 
J. M. Moore. (2s. Nelson.) 

Two further additions to this series of which we have spoken 

well on more than one occasion. The shortened form of 

Laboulave’s well-known story should make it popular, 

especially in girls’ schools. 


By Dr. R. L. G. RITCHIE and 


Au Bon Vieux Temps: Episodes from the Chronicles of 
Froissart. Modernized and Adapted by C. E. MILts and 
H. B. Mitis. (1s. Nelson.) 
L'Aventure Merveilleuse d'Alice. By L. CARROLL. (1s. Nelson.) 
Two additions to Prof. Ritchie’s junior series. ‘‘ The Alice” 
should prove attractive to young scholars. 


Deutsches Litevatur-Lesebuch. By O. S. FLEISSNER and E. 
MENTZ-FLEISSNER. (3s. Harrap.) 

A reader which gives a glimpse of the history and literature 
of Germany from the earliest times until the foundation of 
the empire. There is a full vocabulary and the book is pro- 
duced with all the care shown by Messrs. Harrap. 


Nos Amis Français : Introduction à l' Etude de la Langue Francaise 
et du Peuple Français. By Prof. J. J. FINDLay en Collabora- 
tion avec M. P. HUMBLE. (Art Paper, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 
Gregg Publishing Co.) 


Findlay-Gregg Language Series. French (Set 1). 1. Chapitre 
Un. ‘ Leçons de Chant’’ (Frère Jacques). 2. Chapitre 
Un. “ Leçons de Chant ” (Au Clair de la Lune). L2323. 


(6s. 6d. Columbia Graphophone Co.) 

After all, if you wish for a sound book in education you must 
go to a veteran teacher. Professor J. J. Findlay must be nearing 
the psalmist’s three score years and ten, and yet he has written 
the most charming and most practical Reform Method Course in 
French that we have met for many years. And the beauty of 
his book is that it can be used just as easily by the most con- 
firmed believer in the old or translation method as by our 
youngest fanatic for pure phonetics. The reader is divided into 
six chapters, each one of which corresponds to a gramophone 
record. We have had the pleasure of hearing one of these 
records, which has been made by the personnel of the Théâtre 
du Petit Monde at Paris. In it one hears an adult male voice, 
an adult female voice, and the voices of several children. It is 
so lifelike and so clear that a French maid on hearing it almost 
wept with joy, imagining herself back at school again. These 
six lessons provide enough material during the first school year 
for speaking, singing, and acting. They present a picture of the 
daily life and outlook of French people, the actual spirit of con- 
temporary France. A teacher has but to hear them in order to 
adopt them for his form. 


Short Stories by French Romanticists. Edited, with Introduc- 
tions, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Prof. M. A. SMITH. (3s. 
Heath.) 

This collection of short stories, by the Professor of French at 
the University of Chattanooga, includes specimens of Chateau- 
briand, Nodier, de Vigny, de Musset, Mérimée, Gautier, and 
Balzac. None of them are new to English pupils, although they 
may not be known in the United States, where French is not 
so thoroughly studied as here. There is a short biography and a 
portrait of each author, notes, and a vocabulary. The notes are 
too short and too few. Louis IX was Saint Louis, not Louis XI 
(page 225), and the Orleans line did not begin to reign before 


1830 (page 247). 


Selected Poems of Victor Hugo. Chosen and Edited, with a Life 
of Hugo, by Prof. A. T. BAKER. (4s. Methuen.) 

La Hechizada. By F. SantivAn. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by Prof. A. CoESTER. (7s. net. 
California: Stanford University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Alexandre Dumas, Père Antony. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes by Prof. M. BAUDIN. (4s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

(Continued on page 76) 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PHYSICAL SOCIETY AND THE 
OPTICAL SocrteEty.—The Twentieth Annual Exhibition is to 
be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, January 7, 
8, and 9g, at the Imperial College of Science, Imperial 
Institute Road, South Kensington, and will be open in the after- 
noon from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m., and in the evening from 7 p.m. to 
10 p.m. Over eighty firms have accepted the invitation to 
exhibit in the Trade Section at this exhibition, and in addition 
a group of research and experimental exhibits is being arranged, 
which will be shown by Fellows of the Societies and others, 
and a number of research laboratories and other institutions. 
Some interesting historical exhibits will also be included. 
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NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
ITS ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 


General Editor: J. F. BErHuNE-BAKER, D.D., F.B.A. 


BOOK I, THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Part 1, THe JEwirsH PEOPLE AND THEIR FAITH. By the Rev. L. ELriorr Binns. 
Part 2, THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN CHurcH. By The Ven. J. W. Hunkin. 
Part 3, EARLy TRADITIONS ABOUT Jesus. By the Rev. J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER. 


In 3 Parts for School Use, 2s 6d each’. 
Lrsrary EDITION, in 1 volume, 7s 6d net. 
Books II and III in preparation. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM PAPERS 


By the Rev. E. M. Raprorpb, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


The papers are carefully graduated so as to cover the whole range of the arithmetical 
syllabus in Senior Elementary, Central, and Secondary Schools. 


CAMBRIDGE FIVE-FIGURE TABLES 


By F. G. Harr and E. K. RrpeaLt. Demy 8vo. 3s Gd. 


A series of tables for students of Natural Sciences and Engineering, as well as of Mathe- 
matics. It embodies an entirely new arrangement. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY 


Planned by the late J. B. Bury, and edited by C. W. PrevirE-Orron, 
J. R. TANNER, and Z. N. Brooke. 
Volume VI. VICTORY OF THE PAPACY. Royal 8vo. 50s net. 
With a portfolio of Maps. 
This volume deals for the most part with the thirteenth century, but contains, in addition, 


chapters on trade and commerce, warfare, and architecture, religion and learning, which 
transcend that limit of time. 


THE PEACE TACTICS OF NAPOLEON, 
1806-8 


By H. BurrerFIELD. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 


A detailed study of Napoleon’s diplomacy in time of war and his use of “ peace-tactics ’ 

as tricks in the game of war. Beginning with the nevotiations after Jena, the book deal 

with the diplomacy that led to the Treaties of Tilsit and ends at the point where the 
‘system of Tilsit ”?” brings about the isolation of England. 
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For Middle-Class Christians. By H. B. SHEPHEARD. (38. 6d. net. 
Allen and Unwin.) 

This little book contains a series of chapters—they appear 
to be addresses—on themes such as “The Sense of Heaven,” 
“ Politics,” “ Programmes.” Some of the titles are topical 
enough, e.g., “The Season-Ticket,’’ ‘‘ The Office Desk,” etc. 
The author invests with a vague and mystic glow a number of 
commonplaces. He is an idealist who is impressed with the 
difficulty of reconciling the circumstances of middle-class 
Christians with the religion of Jesus. 


If I Lived in Palestine. By Mary ENTWISTLE. (1s. Edinburgh 
House Press.) 
This useful little book will be welcome to many teachers. 
It is written in a lively and interesting way, is well illustrated, 
and remarkably cheap. 


Yarns on the Book. By A. M. CHIRGWIN. (1s. Edinburgh House 
Press.) 

These stories which all have the merit of being true, deal 
with the Bible and its history. Thus the second of the series, 
“ Our smuggled Bible, 1525-1536,” tells the story of William 
Tyndale; others are devoted to the great persecution in Mada- 
gascar (4), an episode in North China in 1920 (6), and in Japan in 
1918 (7). The material is suitable for a Boy Scout Study Circle 
and Sunday-Schools, and is admirably presented. 


Sunlit Fields. Cricket and the Greater Game. By Rev. A. H. LOWE 
(2s. net. Ludgate Circus House.) 

Mr. Lowe, in this attractive little volume, links up cricket 
with the larger aspects of life’s duties and problems. The book 
will appeal to lovers of the game—there is a great deal of genuine 
cricket lore in it—and the reader is skilfully led to consider 
the broader aspects. The volume is divided into two parts, 
entitled “ Man In!” (1) and “ Everyman In!” (2). Part I 
includes sections on memories and stories of the game and “The 
“Church and Cricket.” Part II deals with such themes as 
“ The Limits and Laws of Life,’ ‘‘ Everyman at his Post,” etc. 
An appendix sets forth some books about cricket and the laws 
of the game. 


The Touch of Healing : Stories of Medical Missionaries at Werk. 
By M. M. Woop. (1s. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 
A book about Medical Missions and Missionaries, written 
in a lively, popular style and well illustrated. It will be found 
distinctly useful by teachers. 


A Preface to Morals. 
Unwin.) 

This lively and stimulating book by a well-known author 
and publicist is concerned with the problems arising from the 
disintegration of traditional beliefs. Mr. Lippmann is strong 
on the analytical side and surveys the situation with much 
insight into the workings of the modern mind. The book is 
divided into three parts— (1) ‘‘ The dissolution of the ancestral 
order ” (2) “ The foundation of humanism ” (3) “ The genius 
of modernity.” In part (3) such a pressing problem of the 
hour as birth-control is discussed. The author takes refuge 
in a kind of Buddhist “ religion of the spirit.” The wise man, 
according to our author, would move easily through life ‘‘ since 
nothing gnawed at his vitals, neither doubt nor ambition, nor 
frustration, nor fear. . . . And so whether he saw the thing as 
comedy or high tragedy or plain farce, he would affirm that 
it is what it is and that the wise man can enjoy it.” 


Liberation. By S. A. MELLOR. (ros. net. Constable.) 

The late Dr. Mellor impressed all with whom he came into 
contact as one who was passionately and ruthlessly devoted to 
the pursuit of truth. In this volume a collection is made of 
a number of addresses (thirty-seven in all) delivered on various 
occasions over a considerable period of time; consequently 
the reader must not expect to find a systematized body of 
thought in these addresses, which are strikingly fresh and stimu- 
lating. They deal with such subjects as: “ The ideal and the 
problem of freedom ” (the first series). This is worked out in 
seven addresses. There follow addresses on “ The degradation 
of politics and the art of government,” ‘‘ The sickness of 
democracy,” “ Religion as the highest art,” “‘ The unknown 
God,” “ Prayer: aspects and problems,” ‘‘ The significance 
of Jesus Christ for modern life and modern thought : the impossi- 
bility of authority and the need of a new orientation.” A 
characteristic introduction is contributed by Mr. Middleton 
Murry, who is rather scornful of the claims of organized 
Christianity to be taken seriously. He summarizes the book 
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as preoccupied with the supremely modern question: “Is 
religion possible, now that the will-to-believe is not ? Or less 
absolutely, and perhaps more accurately, is religion possible 
for those to whom the will-to-believe is not ? ” 


The Influence of Christ in the Ancient World. By T. R. GLOVER: 
(5s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

In this volume Mr. Glover discourses brilliantly on a congenial 
theme ; he sets out to show how the influence of Christ graduallv 
permeated the ancient pagan world, and so led on to the triumph 
of Christianity. The Christ who was able to do this is sketched 
by Mr. Glover in a trenchant introduction in which he sum- 
marily rejects the Apocalyptic interpretation of Jesus. “If 
Jesus was another Apocalyptic dreamer,’’ he says, “ what had 
He to offer a wide-awake, anxious, and disillusioned world that 
the other Apocalyptic dreamers did not offer it ? For it is plain 
that the world was not interested in Apocalypses at all; there 
were too many of them altogether, and the world of Horace and 
Tacitus, of Dio Chrysostom and Dio Cassius, had great traditions 
of intellectual daylight, which, it is plain, the early Christians 
did not ask them to forsake. If Christ had an essentially Apoca- 
lyptic mind, it is plain that his early followers did not share it. 
It was precisely the non-Apocalyptic features of Christ’s thinking 
that appealed to the world.” The author surveys the ancient 
world from his special point of view under the following heads : 
Society, Thought, Character, Life or Death, God. It need 
scarcely be said that the book is full of good things, the fruit of 
ripe and profound scholarship. It is a joy to read, and is always 
illuminating even when least convincing. 


Sunday School Lessons on Peace for Special Sundays (Armistice 
Day; Empire Day; Christmas Day. &c.). Edited by 
KATHLEEN E. INNES. (6d. Friends Peace Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, N.W. 1.) 

Children and Life. I. The Child's Approach to God. By 
MARGARET CROPPER and A. R. BROWNE-WILKINSON. (4d.) 
II. Teaching About Prayer. By Mary F. FLETCHER. | 
III. New Versions of Old Virtues. By Morty BROWNE- 
WILKINSON. IV. Children’s Questions. By VIVYEN BREM- 
NER and MOLLY BROWNE-WILKINSON. (6d. each. S.P.C.K. 
St. Christopher Press.) 

What Did Jesus Mean? By Dr. W. H. S. Jones. 
Heffer.) 

In the Days of Thy Youth: Sunday Talks to Boys. 
TooTELL. (2s. 6d. net. Skeffington.) 

The Child’s Approach to Religion. By the Rev. H. W. Fox. 
(38. 6d. net. Wilhams & Norgate.) 

The School Bible: Being Selections from the Text of the Authorized 
Version. (2s. Nelson.) 

Hero Stories : a Book of Christ's Followers. By V. E. WALKER 
and E. H. Spriccs. (1s. Edinburgh House Press.) 


(1s. 6d. net. 


By R. 


Doubts and Difficulties. By C. ALINGTON, (5s. net. Paper. 
3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Book Goes Marching On. By Lilian Darton. (1s. 6d. 
S.P.C.K. St. Christopher Press.) 

Can I Teach my Child Religion? By G. STEWART. (3s. net. 


Student Christian Movement.) 

The Clarendon Bible. Old Testament. Vol. II. From Moses to 
Elisha: Israel to the end of the Ninth Century, B.c. By 
Dr. L. E. Binns. (4s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The Rise of the Christian Church. Part I. The Jewish People 
and their Faith. By Dr. L. E. Binns. Part 2. The Earliest 
Christian Church. By J. W. Hunxin. Part 3. Early Tra- 
ditions About Jesus. By Prof. J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER. 
(2s. 6d. each. Complete in one vol. 7s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

What is the Kingdom of Heaven? By A.C. Brock. Abridged 
Edition for use in Schools by C. Grant and F. House. 
(2s. Methuen.) 

The Mystics of Siena. By P. Misciattelli. English Version by 
M. PETERS-ROBERTS. (10s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

The Church Catechism for Examinations, also for Confirmation 
Classes. By Rev. E. B. RepLicH. (2s. 6d. net. Rees.) 

A Short Bible in the Authorised Version. Chosen and Arranged 
by V. J. K. Brook, Rev. Dr. A. A. Davip, W. H. FYFE 
and A. E. Lynam. (2s. 6d. Blackwell.) 

Sunlit Fields : Cricket and the Greater Game. By the Rev. A. H. 
Lowe (2s. net. Ludgate Circus House.) 

(Continued on page 78) 
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EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
By E. E. REYNOLDS. 


This book, though it contains Exercises only, 

covers the whole field of English study up 

to and beyond the School Certificate stage 

—Grammar, Punctuation, Vocabulary, Para- 

phrase, Précis, Composition, Prosody. and 
Diction. 


Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 
“ More than ordinary thought, care, and experience 


have gone to the preparation of these excercises.” 
The Journal of Education. 


A COURSE OF ENGLISH 
POETRY 


By J. H. FRANCIS. 


This book is intended for use chiefly in the 

fourth, fifth, and matriculation forms of 

secondary schools. Each chapter deals with 

a particular style or period, and contains con- 

siderable extracts from English poetry accom- 

panied by explanatory matter, questions, and 
exercises. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 


“ Deserves the attention of all teachers of English.” 
The Scottish Educational Journal. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
ROSSETTI AND MORRIS 


Edited by H. M. BURTON. 


This volume—a companion to Mr Burton’s 
Selections from Swinburne—contains a selection 
from the poetry of D. G. Rossetti and from 
the poetry and prose of William Morris, with 
an introduction and explanatory notes. 


Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


GRAPHIC CHART OF 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


By G. H. REED, M.A. 


This chart covers the period from the earliest 
beginnings to 500 A.D. 

Size 40 by 30 inches. Paper, folded, 

in envelope, 1s 9d. Mounted on 

canvas, folded, 4s 6d. Mounted 

on canvas, varnished, on rollers, 6s. 


“ Extremely useful for class work or for individual 
study.” —The Schoolmistress. 


GERMAN EXERCISES 
By F. R. H. McLELLAN. 


A volume of nearly 250 Exercises, with a 

Vocabulary. Though planned as a com- 

panion to the same author’s School Grammar 

of Modern German (5s), this book has been 

so designed that it may be used with any 
other German Grammar. 


Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 
“ Contains very full and practical exercises. . 


Can be heartily recommended.’’— The Scottish 
Educational Journal. 


DYNAMICS 


By A. S. RAMSEY, M.A. 


A Text-book for the use of the Higher 
Divisions in Schools and for First-Year 
Students at the Universities. 


Demy 8vo. tos 6d net. 


“We can recommend it with confidence to teachers 
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“A delightful selection.” — The Journal of Education, and students.’—The Journal of Education. iE 
ELEMENTARY QUALITATIVE AND VOLUMETRIC : 
ANALYSIS A 
By N. F. WATTERSON, B.Sc. k 
A short book for beginners, intended for the scholars’ own use under the direction 
of the teacher. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 


“ Simplicity simplified . . . placed in the hands of the pupil it will oust the A 
manuscript notes so frequently found in the laboratory." —Education, 
e 


LONDON 


Fetter Lane a 
E.C. 
4 
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Modern Science: A Genzral Introduction. By Prof. J. A. 
THOMSON. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

The ablest scientific men of the day are among the sincerest 
doubters of the value of science in our schools, ‘‘ as she is 
taught.” We have too many people who have “ done ” chem- 
istry, and “ done ” physics, but who have not even a nodding 
acquaintance with the science of life, and who have little notion 
of ‘‘ the way in which modern science looks out upon the world ”’ 
—-to quote Prof. Thomson’s preface to this book. In other 
words, the little scientific training that most people receive, 
even in a full secondary school course, is too specialized to be of 
value except possibly as a discipline; and the discipline could 
have been. obtained by studying something inherently interesting. 
We seem to be in the ridiculous position that only that sort of 
science can be taught in school which lends itself to the purposes 
of examination. To the intelligent adult who feels the gap 


left by his early education, and who wants to appreciate the’ 


modern outlook of science, Prof. Thomson’s new book will 
come as a boom and a blessing. He discusses only the big ideas 
in science, and, here as in his other popular books, he does not 
achieve popularity by the short and easy method of shirking the 
difficulties. 


Creatures of the Frozen North. Creatures of the Night. 
MorTon. (1s. 6d. net each. Black.) 

Into these two “ Peeps at Nature for Little People ” are cleverly 
woven many facts concerning the habits and structure of the 
creatures that the two chief animal characters encounter in the 
course of their adventures. Their popularity with children is 
assured. 


The Universe Around Us. By Sir J. JEAnNs. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Anything like a complete solution of the problems involved 
in cosmogony is perhaps impossible of achievement, but con- 
siderable advances have recently been made towards a better 
understanding of the nature, history, and possible future of 
our universe. Sir James Jeans gives an excellent non-technical 
account of the present state of our knowledge, and thereby fills 
an undoubted gap in the literature of the subject. The first 
part of his book is devoted to a brief account of the aims and 
results of modern astronomy. This is followed by excellent 
chapters on atomic physics and relativity, leading up to a more 
direct attack on problems of cosmogony very much on the 
lines of his “ Astronomy and Cosmogony,’”’ though in a form 
more assimilable by general readers. The book should be read 
. by every one who wishes to understand something of these 
recent developments whilst lacking the time or ability to attempt 
more technical works. 


A School Certificate Chemistry. 
net. Murray.) 

Anything that Mr. Adlam writes is worthy of our careful 
attention, and his School Certificate Chemistry is certain to 
command a ready sale. He says that science masters must 
consider whether, in view of modern developments, the chem- 
istry they teach is not now tending in part towards “ school- 
master’s chemistry,” and whether they are really teaching 
chemistry and not sometimes mercly convenient laboratory 
methods. His book is a deliberate and well conceived effort to 
counteract this tendency: though he is too shrewd an author 
to be completely unconventional. 


Science in the Home. By W. B. Lite. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Mr. Little’s book shows some of the ways in which science is 
assisting in the home. It deals with such varied topics as foods, 
cooking, electricity, soap, hard and soft water, and cleaning 
materials, and is well illustrated. We can recommend it to 
teachers of housewifery and domestic science. 


Properties of Food: a Practical Text-Book for Teachers of 
Domestic Science. By W. M. Criirrorp and Prof. V. H. 
MOTTRAM. (2s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

This little book is designed to enable teachers of domestic 
science to demonstrate the properties of food in a simple ele- 
mentary way. It is based on a course on the nature of foodstuffs 
given in the physiological laboratories at King’s College of 
Household and Social Science. 


The Future of the Earth. By Dr. H. JEFFREYS. 
Kegan Paul.) 

This is a most fascinating book, to which it is hardly possible 
to do justice in a review any shorter than the book itself. The 
future of the earth, the sun, and the moon is discussed in the 
light of modern astronomical discoveries, and though their 


By JUNE 


(12s. Od. net. 


By G. H. J. ADLam. (4s. 6d. 


(2s. 6d. net. 


ultimate fate may well depress us, there is at least comfcrt in 
the thought that it will be a billion years before the oceans are 
completely frozen. 


At Home Among the Atoms: a First Book of Congenial Chem- 
istry. By Prof. J. KENDALL. (7s. 6d. net. Beili 
This “first book of congenial chemistry ” is designed to 
enable the intelligent layman to acquire a satisfactory know’elee 
of recent views of the structure of the atom. Prof. Kead2i 
justly states that it is impossible to succeed in such a task 
without leading up to the topic slowly and carefully and ex- 
plaining the previous knowledge on which the modern work 1s 
based. He therefore begins with chapters on “ Things 10 
general,” ‘‘ Kinds of things,” and “ What can be done with 
things,” before getting down to atoms themselves; each suc- 
ceeding step is in logical and intelligible sequence, and the 
book closes with accounts of the Bohr and Schroedinger ators. 
It is a remarkable achievement, and one of which Prof. Kendt 
may well be proud. Relieved by what are modestly described 
in the preface as “ alleged witticisms,” the narrative grips the 
reader from the beginning, and holds his interest—and inten- 
gence—throughout. The few Americanisms which the author 
has brought back from the States with him (“ check up, 
“ centre aisle,” and so on) give a pleasant tang, and are not sc 
numerous as to annoy even a member of the Society for Pure 
English ! 
Intermediate Practical Chemistry. 
Arnold.) a 
“ Analytical chemistry can be a very dry subicct,” sass 
Dr. Hedges. ‘‘ My students have made it interesting to me, 
and this book is an attempt to make it interesting to them 
in turn.” If interest can be aroused or maintained by a careful 
guidance through difficult places, the author’s attempt will be 
successful, for the book provides just the kind of information 
which young chemists find most useful. In addition to a simp!e 
treatment of qualitative analysis, there are sections on inorganic 
preparations and volumetric analysis. To test the students 
grasp of the principles of the latter subject, a series of forty 
numerical questions is appended. 


Steam and other Engines. By J. DuNcAN. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. (6s. Macmillan.) Da 
A new edition of this popular text-book has made it passibie 
to introduce several important additions. The sections dealing 
with efficiency, steam road-vehicles, the steam turbine, and the 
internal combustion engine are entirely new. The quantity 
known as entropy has always been a source of dithculty to jumor 
students, and yet it is of fundamental importance to tke 
engineer: in this edition it is handled with much success, ard it 
is doubtful whether a clearer exposition of it can be found in 
any available text-book of similar dimensions. A separate 
chapter is devoted to the Diesel engine. Numerous worked- 
out examples add much to the usefulness of the volume. 


Philips’ Nature-Study Readers. Books I and If. Originaliv 
Edited by J. C. Mepp. Revised and Expanded by L. G. 


By Dr. E. S. HEDGES. (55. 


MuNCKTON. (Book I, 1s. 10d. Book II, 2s. G. Philip & 
Son.) 

The New Nature Study. By F. J. WRIGHT. (5s. net. Butter- 
worth.) 


Laboratory Instructions for General Botany. By Prof. W. J. 
Rossins and Prof. H. W. RIcKETT. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 


Botany: a Textbook for College and University Students. By 
Prof. W. J. Ropsins and Prof. H, W. RICKETT. (7s. ôd. 
net. Macmillan.) 

The A B C of Food. By Dr. S. H. BELFRAGE. (Is. 6d. net. 


Faber & Faber.) 

First Steps in Science. By H. McKay. 1. Rain in the Garden. 
2. Sound and Noise. 3. Candles and Lamps. 4. The Arr 
and the Wind. 5. Looking-Glasses. 6. The Sun and the 


Moon. (Paper, 8d. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. each. Oxtord 
University Press.) . 
Definitions and Formulae for Students (Chemistry). Compiled 


by W. G. Carey. (od. net. Pitman.) 

Simple Research Problems in Chemistry : for Junior Students. 
By F. S. TAYLOR. (4s. Answers only, rs. 6d. Heinemann} 

The Tutorial Physics. Vol. III. A Textbook of Light. By 
Dr. R. W. STEWART and Dr. J. SATTERLEY. Sixth Edition. 
(6s. Od. University Tutorial Press.) 

The Adjustment of Errors in Practical Science. By R. W. M. 
GIBBS. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

About Coal and Oil. By Dr. C. R. Gipson. (18. 3d. Blackie. 
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Educational Associations in Conference 


ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE: 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


The Eighteenth Annual Conference was held at University 
College, from January 1 to 8. Nearly fifty associations of diverse 
character and importance are affiliated, but not all of these hold 
their annual meetings during the week of the conference, and 
in some instances the meetings are for members only. Never- 
theless, members of the conference were offered one or more 
interesting events on each day, apart from expeditions, exhibi- 
tions, and other diversions. For the first time, a woman president, 
Prof. Winifred Cullis, was in otfice, a phvsiologist who in co- 
operating with teachers and educationists, was following the 
worthy precedent set by Huxley. For the subject of her presi- 
dential address, Prof. Cullis selected “ The Lure of Investiga- 
tion,’’ and delighted her hearers with a stimulating discussion of 
scientific research, its methods and achievements, especially in 
the biological field. Realizing the vastness of the problems to be 
solved and their many facets, Prof. Cullis appealed for strong 
team action, “all working together in an organized effort directed 
by scientific knowledge, the whole animated with the enthusiasm 
of the investigating spirit and a love of truth.” Unfortunately, 
Prof. Cullis did not attempt to explore the educational implica- 
tions of her subject. Teachers who recognize the importance of 
encouraging originality in their pupils know how stifling some 
of our educational methods are to that precious gift. Further, 
education itself offers a field for research only partially tilled 
in our country. Some of the methods which have conquered 
yellow fever and other dread diseases in tropical lands may be 
adaptable to the investigation of the problems of education. 

There was only one joint conference this year, the subject for 
discussion being, '‘ History as a Training for Citizenship.” The 
openers were Miss E. C. Lodge, Principal of Westfield College. 
Dr. G. P. Gooch, and Prof. A. F. Pollard, all of whom stressed 
the promotion of peace, Dr. Gooch emphasizing especially the 
need to train the citizen of the post-war world to understand 
and to fulfil the duties imposed upon his country and himself 
by the creation of the League of Nations. Prof. Pollard’s 
outburst against science was unexpected and did not appear 
altogether relevant, for the study of history owes much of its 
recent progress to the adoption of the methods of science. The 
president’s gracious rebuke was appropriate and well deserved. 
Some inconclusive discussion followed the opening addresses. 
We should have expected fuller consideration of the study of 
history as applied psychology, leading to an understanding of 
national character and politics. Can anv one question the 
lamentable lack of guidance from historians in this respect 
before the War ? 

Lord Eustace Percy’s address to the Independent Schools 
Association on ‘‘ Freedom of Choice in Education,” was in- 
trinsically important, apart from the political eminence of the 
Speaker. But when he criticized the unscientific character of our 
educational areas and commented on the anomalies which 
resulted, we were tempted to ask why he had not tackled the 
problem during his five years’ service as President of the Board 
of Education. His plea that if we wish for variety in education 
we must promote the foundation of new schools by voluntary 
effort and private benefaction will be generally accepted, but the 
difficulties of State assistance, whether financial or in the form 
of “licensing,” were not discussed. At the meeting of the 
Society for Experiment in Research and Education, Mr. H. G. 
Abel, headmaster of St. Olave’s School, proved a veritable Cain 
in his onslaught on modern conditions in art, science, and 
literature. ‘‘ Blasphemy ”’ as applied to the Voronoff operation 
and “ Jesuitry ” as applied to the raising of the school age to 
15 are strong words, even from a teacher who feels strongly that 
all is not well with our new education ‘‘ because it emphasizes 
knowledge more than character, lacks thoroughness, makes 
fewer attempts every day to discipline the passions and educate 
the desires, ridicules the old wholesome rigour, and scoffs ata 
Standard it cannot reach.” 

The King Alfred School Society arranged a discussion on 
‘Co-education,’’ opened by addresses on the Co-educational 
Boarding School and the Co-educational Day School. Signi- 
ficantly these two speakers, and also the chairman, Sir Benjamin 
Gott, and the first speaker in the discussion, Canon Lyttelton, 
were men. One speaker in the discussion suggested that the 
question of co-education in this country would probably be 
settled by women; he emphasized the difficulty arising from the 
control both of schools and examinations, up to the present time 


mainly in the hands of men, except in the case of schools for 
girls only. Canon Lyttelton said the English objection to co- 
education arose from subconscious reasoning which in this 
instance was, he thought, mistaken; and a headmaster of a 
co-educational school, after reciting the difficulties he had 
encountered, confessed himself a believer in this method of 
education. 

One valuable feature of this conference is evidently undergoing 
development. We mean the arranging of expeditions, exhibitions, 
and other “‘ side-shows.’’ This year there were visits to the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich, to the Brookman’s Park Transmitting 
Station, to the Osram Lamp Works, and to Lyons’ Headquarters. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation arranged an interesting 
exhibit of receiving sets for schools, with a copious supply of 
literature. Invitations were issued to a French play arranged 
by the Modern Language Association and the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art, and to a demonstration entitled ‘‘ Celebration 
of Portugal,” by Dr. F. H. Hayward, arranged by the Historical 
Association. Special mention must be made of the exhibits of 
the International Educational Society which, under high auspices, 
publishes gramophone records of lectures on literary, historical, 
and scientific subjects. It is surely a great privilege for school 
children, as well as for older students, to be able to hear Sir Henry 
Newbolt reading his own poems or to listen to Sir William Bragg 
discoursing on sound. The work of this Society, as Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, its president, points out, must have a valuable influence 
in India and in the scattered homesteads of the Dominions. In 
addition to these special exhibitions, there was the usual display 
of books and apparatus, for many years an indispensable 
feature of the conference. 


ee ee 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


At a time when the educational svstem of England is being 
revolutionized, the twenty-third annual meeting of this Con- 
ference dealt with matters of the most vital importance. The 
general trend of thought evinced by authoritative speakers 
indicated what the future scheme may be, and—most surprising 
thing of all—no matter which body the speaker represented, 
there was on the whole a concordance which omened well for 
the future. 

In education of all types there are three classes of people 
concerned—the administration, the teachers, and the taught. 
Each class was represented fully at the Conference, the last 
class by proxy, for amongst the delegates were many parents, 
and from first to last the chief consideration of all was the child. 
It is not the province of this article to report the views of each 
person who contributed to the work done at the Conference. 
Most of the prominent speakers were fully reported in the daily 
press, and a repetition is of little value. Our purpose is to 
indicate the problems of the groups of people primarily con- 
cerned with education, and to state how each group proposes 
to accomplish a solution. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


It is gratifving to note that from the point of view of a director 
of education the proposed changes are not merely to result in 
an attempt to remodel the present system, but rather to establish 
an entirely new one. What the cost will be nobody seemed either 
to know or care. Sir Charles P. Trevelyan in his presidential 
address certainly stated that the cost of raising the school age 
was £5,500,000, but even this, we venture to state, is an under- 
estimate. With {12 as the cost of educating one pupil for a year ° 
in an elementary school, 400,000 pupils entail the expenditure 
of £4,800,000. The remainder, £700,000, gives but 35s. per head 
per annum for maintenance, a sum which scarcely seems 
adequate. 

Relieved from all financial considerations, the needs of the 
country can be fully considered. We are commercially and 
financially in a very parlous state. Markcts have been lost to 
us through our inability to supply the goods at competitive 
prices, and many countries now make for themselves the goods 
once purchased in this country. Prior to 1914, and even since 
that date, the producer cut down his costs by utilizing cheaper 
labour, but now the limit has been reached. Endowed with a 
wider vision the business man of the present day realizes that 
the quality of the labour must be considered, and so demands 
more proofs of mental ability from his employees, no matter 
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what class of work they are to perform. The non-selective 
senior school is one type which will attempt to give the training 
required. Mr. Spurley Hey, Director of Education for Man- 
chester, made a survey of the position in an urban area. The 
new type of school necessitates a new type of building, offering 
every facility for imparting the rudiments of various types of 
“ Crafts,” without neglecting the more intellectual education 
to which Mr. Hey gives the generic title of ‘‘ Language.” 

New schools are in the course of construction in Manchester, 
each with its playing field, and Mr. Hey determines that not 
only shall the intellectual and physical aspects of education be 
considered, but the social side will in time be cultivated as we 
see it now in secondary schools. The great cloud on the horizon 
is the problem of dual control. By means of compromise a 
working arrangement can be made with the managers of schools 
owned by the Church of England and Nonconformist sects. The 
Roman Catholic Church, however, has adopted a policy of non- 
compromise which is a bar to present progress and inimical not 
only to the best interests of the children, but also to the future 
prosperity of the nation to which those children belong. 

In a rural area the problem is slightly different, for another 
factor, that of distance, has to be considered. Mr. Meadon, 
Director of Education for the County of Lancaster, stated the 
two-fold aspect of this problem. A rural school is of necessity 
small, often containing fewer than thirty scholars. It is self- 
evident that a large number of such schools must be grouped 
together in order to feed one senior school. But the countryman 
is averse to his child attending a school outside his own parish, 
especially a school ten miles or more away. Mr. Meadon stated 
that only personal contact with the parents and the proving to 
them of the advantage to be gained by the child will avail to 
overcome this attitude. The other side of the question is a 
financial one. On one route alone a bus was costing nearly £800 
a year, and 8o per cent of this cost was borne by the county. 
He desired an alteration of the percentage grant to meet this 
cost. The provision of dining arrangements for these long- 
distance pupils was not fully organized as yet, but he hoped 
in the future to have in each school a self-supporting school 
dinner. His ideas on curricula closely followed those of 
Mr. Spurley Hey with a slight bias to suit the area in which 
the school is situated. ` 

The administrator then, considers that the non-selective 
post-primary school shall be one in which the pupils are to be 
trained for the industries of the vicinity in addition to receiving 
instruction in cultural subjects. That both sexes must occupy 
one building, although in separate departments, is a matter for 
regret, but the number of pupils available in any area, urban or 
rural, is too small to permit of any other arrangement. Of the 
secondary school system as we now know it, nothing was said 
by these speakers representing the administrative side of educa- 
tion. With regard to what is termed “ further education ” a 
wonderful piece of machinery has been established under the 
Yorkshire Council. Sir Percy R. Jackson, chairman of that 
Council and also of the West Riding Education Committee, 
explained its purpose and mechanism. Sir Percy, being a 
“ captain of industry,” is essentially practical, and his desire 
is to supply the needs of every industry within his area. For 
the furtherance of this purpose it is essential that an educa- 
tional system be evolved wherein transfer is possible from one 
type of school to another, and yet at the same time, by means 
of co-ordination of subjects and schools there is neither waste 
of effort nor of opportunity in the process. Committees of three 
kinds have been set up: 


(a) Reference Committees of administrative experts to consider 
recommendations and suggestions. 


(b) Advisory Committees of employers, workpeople, teachers, 
and directors of education to consider and report upon the 
requirements of industry. At present there are fourteen of 
these committees, each for a separate industry. 

(c) Area Committees to study the needs of the area and to 
develop suitable technical, art, and non-vocational adult 
education. 

But Sir Percy is not entirely utilitarian in his ideas. Realizing 
that the craftsman is being gradually superseded by a machine 
in these days of mass production, he desires to utilize the tech- 
nical school as a means of what we might call “ hobby-training ” 
for leisure hours, to counteract the deadening effect of a long 
day spent in feeding a machine. He foresees in the future an 
interlocking of schools and curricula to provide a clear avenue 
from the elementary school, dividing to pass by a diversity 
of paths through other schools, yet ultimately leading to the 
university and the technical colleges. 

This was the most comprehensive and complete system of 


education set before the Conference, and though the principal 
work of the Yorkshire Council for Further Education is to deal 
with the technical side only, its methods might be utilized in 
the interests of all types of education. 


TEACHING. 


Two high officials of the National Union of Teachers 
contributed little to help in the consideration of Problems of 
Reorganization. Mrs. Leah Manning aggressively attacked the 
idea of mixed schools, claimed the right of women to be appointed 
to headships in dual schools, even if the boys were aged fifteen, 
and demanded that all schools for children over the age of 11 
plus should be called secondary. Mr. Jackson pointed out the 
probable loss of status and salary which head-teachers would 
suffer owing to the down-grading of schools as a result of the 
new system, and asked that even if a school did lose in numbers 
the head-teacher should not suffer. As Mrs. Manning is 
vice-president of the N.U.T., and Mr. Jackson, president of 
the Head Teachers’ Association, we must presume that they 
were ventilating these grievances with the full authority of these 
bodies, and regret to point out that whatever hardships oppress 
the members of the National Union of Teachers, a conference 
such as that held at Harrogate cannot enter into a discussion 
of salary questions. 

Mr. J. A. White, M.B.E., headmaster of the Bow Central 
School, was pre-eminent among the members of the teaching 
profession who assisted in the work of the Conference. His 
speech on the question of post-primary schools and problems 
arising from the proposed school leaving age was described by 
one delegate as ‘‘ statesmanlike,’’ and this description is verv 
appropriate. f 

Mr. White, like former speakers, urged that though the senior 
school and central school would deplete the numbers of the 
secondary schools, an anæmic imitation of the secondary school 
with competitive examinations was to be deplored. He desired 
the senior school to be an entirely new venture in every way. 
The present School Certificate Examination being no proof of a 
good general education. since English and arithmetic are alone 
compulsory subjects, the others being of infinite variety, he 
suggested a new type of examination, a commercial one. He 
also strongly advocated the importance of a review of all chil- 
dren in all schools at the age of 13 plus, the years 11-12-13 
having been spent in working on a curriculum in the senior or 
selective school which would enable the child to be transferred 
easily to a school of another type. Such an examination would 
also weed out from secondary schools those pupils whose 
inefficiency showed them to be incapable of profiting by con- 
tinued secondary education. All suitable children whose cir- 
cumstances permit them to remain to the age of 16 could then 
be transferred to the secondary schools and the senior school 
could develop a commercial bias in the syllabus of the final year’s 
work. He pointed out the difficulty of headmasters in the present 
central schools where parents often demanded that their children 
should enter for the School Certificate Examination even at the 
age of fifteen, and suggested that in the future a consideration 
of the desires of the child, and the parent, in addition to the 
estimate of the teacher as to the appropriate course of study 
in individual cases, would be of considerable value in fitting the 
child to enter the world of industry and commerce. Mr. White's 
ideas met with universal approval. Under such a system every 
child would have a chance of a secondary school education, and, 
as those teachers working in secondary schools know only too 
well, the exodus of pupils who have proved unfit would enable 
a greater benefit to be derived by the pupils of a higher order 
of intelligence. 

Dr. Graham, Director of Education for Leeds, pointed out 
that no speaker had mentioned the junior technical school. He 
was of the opinion that three types of school should have a place 
in post-primary education. The secondary schools would prepare 
pupils for the professions, the central schools would have a 
commercial bias, and the jumior technical schools would cater 
for industrial needs. The two problems confronting education- 
ists of all types at the present moment were firstly the methods 
by which children would be selected for these various types of 
schools, and secondly the variety of subjects on the curriculum 
of each tvpe of school. Neither of these problems can be solved 
as yet, and a great deal of research and experiment has to be 
done before even tentative schemes can be put into operation. 

Mr. W. Merrick, chairman of the National Union of Teachers’ 
Education Committee, advocated that before any Bill be passed 
in Parliament there should be a settlement of all contending 
differences such as the problem of dual control. If under the 
new schemes any area could only support one school for post- 
primary education, that school should be a secondary school 
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with facilities for a more varied range of subjects than is at 
present possible. Mr. Merrick’s idea coincides with the actual 
practice of the Lancashire Education Committee, and appears 
to be the best possible solution of this particular problem. 


THE CHILD. 


In nearly all the matters already dealt with, the point of 
view of the child has been subordinated to schemes for his 
betterment, but in a paper on ‘‘ Homework,” Mr. Rigg, of the 
Mathematical School, Rochester, took up the cudgels definitely 
on behalf of the child, and other speakers at the same meeting 
adopted a similar attitude. This paper is of particular interest 
to teachers in secondary schools, since Mr. Rigg’s investigations 
have already been put before the I.A.A.M., with the result that 
several resolutions were made at the Council Meeting of that 
body in January, 1929. While agrecing that a certain amount 
of homework is essential, more especially in forms preparing 
for the School Certificate, Mr. Rigg, and other speakers, demon- 
strated the lack of method prevailing in various schools. The 
averages obtained from statistics supplied by many schools 
show that the time spent on homework varies from six hours 
per week for boys of eleven years to thirteen and a half hours 
per week for boys of seventeen. But these figures are averages 
only, and leave a wide range between maximum and minimum. 
In many schools there is no definite time table showing which 
subjects are to be studied on different evenings and the time 
allotted to each. Often this means that each subject master 
demands an excessive amount of work, with the result that 
there is no time for leisure from one week-end to another, and 
the child loses time which might be devoted to hobbies or to 
social activities in the family circle. We all agree with Mr. Rigg 
that some system is necessary, but it must be a supervised 
system, supervised by the headmaster or headmistress of the 
school. Care must be taken that the work set must not be of 
such a nature that the parent of elder brother can do it for the 
child, and so destroy the idea of original work, nor must any 
subject master or mistress be allowed to set work which cannot 
be accomplished in the time allotted. If a child is over burdened 
in one subject it will mean evasion of work somewhere or another, 
and so home-work will become a worse than useless task. 


This problem might well be reviewed by the Joint Committee 
of the Four Associations of Teachers in Secondary Schools 
for consideration and report. Action might then be taken 
to ensure an agreement of opinion in all schools, and a systematic 
time table could be evolved which will benefit all concerned. 

The difficulties of children in rural areas were shown by 
Mr. Meadon when he mentioned the long distances some children 
had to travel, and the problem of the midday meal. The work 
often demanded of these children on the farms before and after 
their school day was not so greatly emphasized. Some boys 
have to leave home at 8 am. and do not return until 6 p.m. 
Apart from home-work these children are often expected to 
milk and feed cows and to do other oddments of farm work, 
thus giving them a working day which no trades union in the 
country would allow. It is surely time that an investigation 
be made in rural areas, and child-labour of this nature be 
prohibited. 

The necessity for more adequate provision for the education 
of “backward” children was stated by Dr. F.C. Shrubsall of 
London, who referred to the findings of the Wood Committee 
in 1924. There are a few schools for notifiable cases of mental 
defectives, but even so, the accommodation is so limited that a 
child is often past the age of possible remedy before a place 
can be found for him. In addition the non-notifiable cases are 
left as dullards in the classes of the elementary schools. If in 
urban areas classes are formed for ‘‘ defectives,” a child merely 
“backward ’’ cannot enter one of these schools without a 
stigma. Mrs. O. A. Williams, of the Lancashire Education 
Committee said that 33,000 cases of mental deficiency were 
known, but there was school accommodation for only half this 
number. She quoted the statement of the Wood Committee 
that there were certainly 105,000 children of school age who 
ought to be in special schools, but 77 per cent of them are in 
the classes of the elementary schools, where they are dealt with 
at the expense of normal children. She criticized the Hadow 
Report which deals with mental defectives as being all of one 
class, and makes no provision other than for one type of school. 
Many of these backward children, if educated on special lines, 
could eventually proceed to a senior school. Other speakers 
endorsed these opinions, and indicated that each child would 
need individual attention. Once the child could be interested 
in anything—manual work, art work, keeping of pets—then 
this interest could be made the foundation on which to build 


a superstructure involving the elementary subjects of the school 
curriculum. But more facilities are necessary, and more specially 
trained teachers. 

Such then were the chief matters discussed at the North of 
England Education Conference. By experiment and trial a 
new system of education is to be evolved and every child, no 
matter what his age or social position may be, will in time have 
the type of education most suited to his ability and tempera- 
ment. Every one who comes into contact with children will be 
consulted or considered—parents, teachers, future employers, 
and the child on leaving his final place of education will be 
equipped mentally, morally, and physically for a position in 
the world at large. 

But we are still talking about it in England! Do our leaders 
in education know that twenty years ago a similar system was 
working in the State of New South Wales ? Do they know that 
their talked-of parents’ and teachers’ associations, their senior 
schools, their junior technical schools and their commercial 
high schools (or central schools), have long been an established 
fact in the city of Sydney ? In any event, it is interesting to 
know that the heads of the N.S.W. Education Department 
were chiefly Scotsmen. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
HEADMASTERS 


In the course of his address at the Annual Meeting of the 
Headmasters’ Association, the president, Mr. F. S. Orme, made 
a very strong plea for an extension of the school curriculum in 
order to enable a pupil to follow those subjects most suitable 
to his abilities and tastes. A new type of secondary school pupil 
had come into existence as a result of the increase of facilities 
for secondary school education, and it had to be borne in mind 
that in a large majority of cases, the great object in the view of 
the pupil was the getting and keeping of a situation upon 
leaving school. 

The president also directed attention to the ridiculous 
anomalies created by the imposition of the “ out-county ” 
fee, whereby a pupil has to pay the whole cost of his education 
at a secondary school, if he resides outside the county in which 
his school is situated. 

Following the president’s address, the Association welcomed 
the German and French visitors, who in replying spoke en- 
thusiastically of the interchange of teachers and scholars 
between the three countries. It was felt, however, that parents 
did not realize the comparative simplicity of the method of 
exchange. 

In this connexion the paper read by Dr. Piggott, on “The 
Jugendherberger Movement in Germany,” was very instructive. 
Cheap travel and a nominal charge for shelter in a '" youth 
hostel,’’ which hostels are to be found in nearly all German towns, 
enable the German youth to travel extensively over his own 
country. Whilst indicating how these hostels could be made 
use of by British schoolboys visiting Germany, he pleaded for 
similar institutions in Britain, suggesting that there are unused 
buildings in many towns which could be converted for such a 
purpose at very little cost. 

Discussing the recent leglislation raising the age of obligatory 
attendance at school to 15 years of age, the meeting felt that 
whilst hesitating to give any impression that it was not in favour 
of such a great step forward in the development of education, 
the year 1931 was too early. Many of those present foresaw an 
influx to the teaching profession of large numbers of partially 
trained or even untrained teachers, many of whom would be 
quite unsuitable. It was also the general opinion that the 
results of such legislation had not been carefully thought out, 
and the magnitude of the consequent reorganization rendered 
necessary by the Bill, had not been realized. 

This question of raising the school age was also part of the 
larger question of the working out of the Hadow Report, which 
was discussed in its relation to secondary schools in rural areas. 
The very existence of some of these schools was considered to 
be seriously threatened, and in fact some local authorities 
were already discussing the conversion of some of the secondary 
schools into central schools on the lines of the Hadow Report. 
The suggestion was made that secondary schools in rural areas, 
could include in the same buildings, and under the same or- 
ganization, the senior or central schools as defined by the Hadow 
Report. The report of the British Association Committee on 
Science in School Certificate Examinations was discussed, but the 
meeting felt that it could not identify itself with much of the 
matter contained in this report, and the resolution welcoming 
it was not carried. 
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F On the question of the conditions of recognition of the 
Matriculation Certificate of one university for entry into 
another, many curious anomalies were pointed out, which 
inflicted hardships on would-be entrants, and a resolution was 
passed by the meeting urging the universities of Great Britain 
to arrive at some common standard. 

Discussing the Matriculation Certificate generally, the 
Association deprecated the undue importance attached to this 
certificate as compared with the School Certificate, by employers 
and others. The real purpose of the Matriculation Certificate, 
as a qualification for the commencement of academic study, 
was not appreciated by employers, who made the possession of 
this certificate, rather than the School Certificate, the qualifi- 
cation for entry into their business. This attitude was already 
having undesirable reactions on the curricula of the schools. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


The Forty-sixth Annual General Meeting was held on 
January 2 and 3 at University College, London. In addition to 
the two sessions which dealt with general business, and to that 
devoted to branch officials, a special meeting was held at which 
the representatives of the association on examining bodies met 
the members of the executive and education committees, to- 
gether with the members of the nine area education panels. 
The representatives amplified the reports already submitted 
by them to the annual mecting, and it was clear that a great 
deal of valuable work can be done by the panels—each of which 
forms in effect an area education committee—in formulating the 
views of specialist teachers and in providing the representatives 
with up-to-date information in regard to the views of members 
on the examinations of the current year. 

In view of the postponement of salary revision, a resolution 
instructing those members serving on the Burnham Committee, 
to press for a removal of the existing inequalities between the 
salaries of men and women teachers, did not receive prolonged 
consideration from the annual meeting. It was, however, evi- 
dent that the meeting was prepared to reaffirm the association’s 
policy of equal pay for equal work. 

Apprehensions in regard to reorganization found expression 
in a resolution stating that in the opinion of the association 
no scheme of educational reorganization will prove satisfactory 
which does not safeguard the maintenance of each secondary 
school actually in existence until a thorough investigation shall 
prove it not fulfilling, and not likely to fulfil the purposes of 
secondary education as defined by the Hadow Report. The 
meeting reaffirmed a view expressed in January, 1928, that it 
was desirable that the different types of secondary education 
assigned in the Hadow Report to “ grammars” and “ modern ” 
schools respectively, should wherever possible be provided 
in parallel departments of one school rather than in separate 
schools. It further claimed that any entrant to the teaching 
profession should have taken a full course of secondary education 
and expressed disapproval of the special examination recently 
instituted for rural pupil teachers. The resolution which em- 
bodied this view recognized that environment should influence 
the curriculum of both primary and secondary schools, but 
deplored the institution of any special training for rural teachers 
earlier than the training college period. 

A resolution declaring that as the existing School Certificate 
Examination was designed for candidates of 16 years of age, 
and that as that age was too young for entrance to a university, 
it followed that the School Certificate Examination did not 
provide a suitable basis for university entrance qualification, 
was carried by a large majority. 

There was similar approval for a proposal that it should be 
possible for qualification for entrance to a university to be 
based on the Higher School Certificate on some such general 
lines as those accepted by the Nortern Universities Joint Mat- 
riculation Board. 


——S 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
MASTERS 


The Council Meetings of the I.A.A.M. at Bristol were well 
attended, and the resolutions dealing primarily with educational 
matters were of considerable importance. Prominent among 
these was the following comprehensive resolution on reorganiza- 
tion: “ That in the opinion of this Council the reorganization 
of elementary education, as advised by the Board of Education 
in Pamphlet 60, and as at present being attempted by many 
local authorities, will stabilize the existing standards of edu- 
cation, and prevent such developments as are indicated in the 
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Hadow Report; that it is contrary to the Association policy, 
which urges that all education of children from 11 plus should 
be under the secondary regulations.” A further resolution on this 
subject stressed the necessity for safeguarding and developing 
existing facilities for secondary education in all schemes of 
reorganization, especially those for rural areas. This had refer- 
ence to the closing of small secondary schools, a matter which 
has engaged serious attention during the year. The introduction 
of the Education Bill was welcomed and the Government was 
urged to pass it into law before Easter. 

An interesting debate took place on the following resolution : 
“ That a certificate of attainment be issued to every candidate 
presented for (the First School) examination, this certificate to 
contain a statement of the value of the performance in every 
subject examined.” This, of course, is the proposal which has 
recently been so ably advocated in the correspondence columns 
of The Journal of Education. Its sponsors, however, did not 
succeed in persuading Council to pass it. The various memoranda 
on the teaching of English, history, and other subjects have been 
so well received that it was decided to prepare a memorandum 
on the teaching of geography. On the ground that teachers and 
others ought to be in possession of the fullest possible infor- 
mation regarding examinations, it was resolved to ask exam- 
ining bodies to publish their schemes of marking. The Gloucester 
City Branch, always active on the educational side, introduced 
a resolution asking for legislation forbidding the use of small 
type in all detective and other stories, comic papers, &c., 
published for boys and girls, the purpose of this being that 
an agreed standard, such standard being one that would not 
impose a strain on the eyes, should be adopted. This was 
passed. 

There was a keen discussion on a Yorkshire resolution declaring 
that the present system of school terms and holidays is unsound 
both from an educational and from an hygienic point of view. 
This was carried by a small majority, but a further resolution 
suggesting definite dates for a revised arrangement of terms 
was withdrawn on the understanding that the executive would 
consider the matter. 

At the public session most of the resolutions dealt with 
examinations. It was agreed that a First School Examination 
should normally be taken at the age of 16, after a five years’ 
course at a secondary school; that no Matriculation exemption 
certificate should be issued to any candidate on the result of 
the First School Examination, but that the First School 
Certificate should be accepted by any university in the Bntish 
Empire, when application is made for admission, as entitling 
the holder to complete or partial exemption from its entrance 
examination ; and that the First School and Higher Certificates 
of anv university should be accepted by that or any other 
university as entitling the holder to complete exemption from 
its entrance examination. A further resolution was passed 
requesting the Government to appoint a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the whole examination system of the country, 
with a view to ascertaining its eftects upon our educational 
institutions, the public services, and the national life in general. 

Important resolutions were also passed urging that no teacher 
should be compulsorily retired before the age of 65, except 
on the grounds of inetticiency, and that the practice of making 
financial assistance to young persons conditional upon their 
promise to enter the teaching profession should be discouraged. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


The Thirty-ninth Annual Conference was held on Friday, 
December 20, at the Hotel Great Central, Marylebone, Mr. A. S. 
Grant (Reigate) in the chair. The President of the Association, 
Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.P., was present during the greater part 
of the proceedings and there was a record attendance of members. 
After one or two items of routine business, the chairman gave a 
most eloquent address reviewing the work of the Council and of 
the Association during the past year. He also paid tribute to 
those members who had died, these including such great names 
as G. Davison Brown, E. P. Frederick, F. Hollins, E. Kitchener, 
J. C. Morgan Brown, J. S. Norman, Vernon Royle, and H. 
Wilkinson., 

Mr. Wagner (Queens Gate) moved a resolution which was 
carried unanimously, “ That every member should support the 
benevolent fund which helps former members and their famulies 
who have fallen on evil times.” A refresher course in mathe- 
matics, to be held at Marlborough in the Easter holdays, was 
explained by Mr. A. Robson (Marlborough), Mr. G. T. Hankin, 
H.M.1., addressed the Conference on the work of the Central 
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Council for School Broadcasting, and Mr. T. L. Gilmour on the 
subject of National Savings Associations. Discussions were 
opened by Mr. S. How (Guildford) on the best age for con- 
firmation, and by Mr. Maitland (Banstead) on the means by 
which the I.A.P.S. can be made more useful to members. In 
the evening the annual dinner of the Association was held, at 
which there were present about 130 members and guests. The 
principal guests and speakers were the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge, Dean Inge, the Headmaster of Cranleigh, and Sir 
Robert Waley Cohen. The Association now has a membership 
of 721, representing 532 schools. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Conference was held from Thursday, January 2, 
to Monday, January 6. The first portion from Thursday to 
Saturday was held in London, and the second from Saturday 
to Monday in Norwich. The activities fell into four main classes: 
business connected with the organization of the Association, 
meetings relating to the teaching of geography, addresses by 
experts on the subject matter of geography and expeditions to 
observe geographical facts. There were in addition a most 
successful exhibition of books and material aids to teaching, a 
dinner, and a civic reception. 

The most important public business had to do with the 
raising of the minimum subscription from five to six shillings 
consequent on the fact that ‘‘ Geography ” is published four 
time a year instead of three. The matters relating to the teaching 
of geography ranged widely; there was a discussion on “‘ The 
inter-relation of History and Geography in Central Schools ”’ ; 
there was another on ‘‘ The Physical Basis of Geography in 
Independent Schools,” introduced by the president-elect, 
Mr. B. B. Dickenson, the founder of the Association, with 
scathing criticisms of methods usually employed; there was 
an amusing and instructive symposium on ‘‘ The Geography I 
was Taught,” in which speaker after speaker of the older gen- 
eration confessed to entire forgetfulness of individual lessons or 
even of the syllabus followed, and it was borne in on the audience 
that what was remembered was what individuals did for them- 
selves, not what was done for them; there was a meeting of 
elementary school teachers and training college lecturers to 
discuss common problems and there was a visit to a geography 
room. 

An address by Mr. H. E. Raynes on “ Mortality of Europeans 
in Equatorial Africa,’’ went unreported in the daily Press, 
though it had much headline value as well as solid weight. The 
lecturer brought forward incontrovertible evidence of the quite 
extraordinary improvement in the last twenty years of the health 
conditions on the West Coast of Africa so long as some special 
precautions are taken. Both the invalidity rates and the mor- 
tality rates show that the healthiness of men in government 
service was now, though it was not so even ten years ago, the 
same as that of men of corresponding ages at home. This of 
course does not mean that the West Coast of Africa is as healthy 
as Britain, for these government servants are picked men, and 
exceptional care is taken; but it does mean that there has been 
a vast improvement in life and work. i 

An illustrated lecture on “‘ Air Survey,” by Major Cochran 
Patrick was listened to by an enthusiastic audience who realized 
not only the value of the aeroplane for survey, but the value of the 
result for teaching purposes. Sir John Russell gave another of 
his apparently simple but really profound and illuminating 
studies, this time on “‘ Agricultural Developments in South 
Africa,’’ based on his recent visit. Another ex-president, Dr. 
Vaughan Cornish, introduced a discussion on National Parks, 
and Sir Henry Lyons, the retiring president, presented a clear 
and authoritative delimitation of the spheres of the surveyor 
and the geographer. In the exhibition, apart from the agri- 
cultural map of Northamptonshire, surveyed by the school 
children of the county and published by the Ordnance Survey, 
the two outstanding facts were, first, the enormous advance in 
the past year both in number and design of projection 
apparatus of the epidiascope type and, secondly, the amazing 
flood of new textbooks and new series of textbooks which, 
though there are exceptions, reproduce with what is supposed 
to be fashionable geographical material the worst features of 
the textbooks of thirty years ago. 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting was held at University 
College, London, from January 2 to 4. An interesting feature of 
the meeting was the all-day visit to the Royal Naval College, 


Greenwich, organized by Prof. G. A. R. Callender, which, fol- 
lowing the inaugural address by Admiral Sir Richard Webb on 
‘‘The Freedom of the Seas,” directed attention to the interest 
and importance of naval history for British schools. At the 
business meeting congratulations were offered to the President 
of the Association (Mr. C. H. K. Marten) on his appointment 
as Vice-Provost of Eton. 


“ Aids to the Teaching of History ” was the subject chosen 
for discussion on Saturday morning. The illustrations com- 
mittee had been responsible for arranging a demonstration of 
mechanical aids to supplement the text-book. Miss Madeley, 
Chairman of the Committee, in opening the meeting, said that 
apparatus could not take the place of the human teacher, but 
its skilful use was the surest method of economizing and sup- 
plementing the teacher. The raising of the school age and the 
organization of the senior school would make the biggest demand 
ever made on teaching power, and devices which would help to 
conserve it were no longer luxuries but necessaries. The ages 
from thirteen to fifteen were the most difficult to cater for in 
the school, and the school would have to develop some method 
of teaching which would grip the interest and hold the thoughts 
of children even outside school hours. Motion pictures, mechani- 
cal apparatus, mass transmission of any kind gripped them. 
These were the aids that were needed for the senior school if 
its work was to be made stimulating, concrete, and powerful 
enough to hold its pupils. 

The mechanical aids shown included gramophone records, 
lantern slides, a unit portable lantern {which contained its own 
battery, thus obviating the necessity for elecricity in the school), 
an epidiascope which would project on to a screen objects and 
illustrations in books as well as lantern slides, wireless in 
conjunction with lantern slides, and finally a safety cinema 
projector and daylight screen with which were shown the films 
of ‘‘ The World War and After ” and ‘‘ Wolfe and Montcalm.” 
Miss Consitt gave an account of the work she had been doing 
for the Association as investigator into the value of films for the 
teaching of history, and stated that her report of the results of 
her investigation would be ready towards the end of the coming 
term. She had been helped in her work by a teaching association, 
a university education department, a local education authority, 
and last, but not least, by the teachers themselves, so that it was 
hoped the results of the investigation would be more objective 
and practical than in the case of other more technical inquiries 
into the value of the film for teaching purposes. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

“That history cannot be made real to children, in the sense 
outlined in the Hadow Report, without enlisting aids other 
than the text-book.” 

“That this meeting of the Association calls the attention of 
the authorities concerned to the need for the selection and 
preservation of films that may be of use to the future historian.” 


MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting was held at the London Day Training 
College on January 6 and 7. At the first session there was 
considerable discussion on a draft report of the Council dealing 
with the relation of the local branches to the association. There 
was a keen desire, voiced mainly by the president of the London 
Branch, to attract more members and associate members from 
elementary and central schools. The relatively high subscrip- 
tion for full membership was felt to be a real obstacle to the 
elementary school teacher; also the fact that the Gazette dealt 
mainly with mathematical subjects altogether outside the 
range of an elementary curriculum. Finally the draft report 
was accepted with slight amendments, and the practical out- 
come of it will be that branches will have representatives on 
the Council, the body which must ultimately decide the policy 
of the association, both in fixing the subscription and in settling 
the scope of the work done to improve mathematical teaching. 

Mr. Gimson of Bedales School read an interesting paper on 
“ The Arithmetic of Citizenship.” He outlined a course which 
dealt with household budgets; local and county finance; 
national finance; saving, banking and investment; insurance ; 
compound interest in finance. The object of the course was to 
group the subject-matter of arithmetic round its practical 
applications in the life of a citizen, instead of the usual process 
of dealing with an abstract subject like percentage, say, and then 
taking its practical applications. 

Prof. Chapman then read a paper on the use of ‘ Spherical 
Harmonic Functions in Mathematical Physics,” of too advanced 
a nature to summarize here. 
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Mr. Spriggs, of the Tiffin Boys’ Secondary School, Kingston, 
on the following day, opened a discussion on ‘‘ Problems of 
Individual Education, with special reference to work in Mathe- 
matics.” He explained how his school had tried the Dalton 
plan, had modified it in the light of later experience, and in 
particular had found it essential to revert to an organized 
time-table. He maintained that pupils could construct their own 
“ assignment ’’ of work for a week or month ahead with an 
introductory guiding lecture from the teacher, and could then 
be left to work to this assignment. He showed how he had 
refurnished his class-room to allow of group co-operation, 
getting rid of the rigidity of the fixed desk and creating a 
‘“ laboratory ° in which the work could be done co-operatively 
with assistance from the teacher when necessary. He was 
subsequently bombarded with questions on points of detail, 
which showed the stimulating and provocative nature of this 
plan. Its eventual value seemed to consist in creating an atmos- 
phere in the school, in which boys could easily and naturally 
work on their own initiative. 

Prof. Roberts, of the R.M.A., Woolwich, gave a lecture on 
‘* Some of the Mathematical Problems of Gunnery.” He began 
by explaining how Tartaglia, in the pre-Newton days of the 
sixteenth century, had tried to tackle some of its problems. 
He then went on to show how the theory of probability had its 
applications in “ranging,” and how the parabolic theory, 
which neglects air-resistance, gives some results which can be 
applied in practice. 

In the afternoon Dr. W. F. Sheppard gave his presidential 
address on ‘‘ Mathematics for the Study of Frequency 
Statistics,” and at its conclusion, Miss Hilda Hudson opened a 
discussion on ‘‘ The Mathematician in Ordinary Intercourse,” 
which showed the association in a lighter and even frivolous 
mood at the end of its more serious labours. 


SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Thirtieth Annual Meeting was held on January 1 to 4, 
1930, in the Chemistry Department of the Imperial College of 
Science, and at the Household and Social Science Department, 
King’s College for Women. Over 500 members attended. 

The president for the year, Prof. J. C. Philip, O.B.E., addressed 
a very large gathering of members on ‘“ School Science: its 
Purpose and Scope,” suggesting that the value of any system 
of school education was to be assessed by the extent to which 
it promoted character, culture, and citizenship, and that science 
in particular should promote an orderly habit of mind, the 
capacity for accurate observation, a keen sense of the difference 
between fact and hypothesis, a reasonable care in drawing 
inferences and a readiness to modify opinions in the light of new 
facts. Prof. Philip entered a strong plea for the study of German 
by science specialists and for much greater attention to the 
lateral relationships between various branches of science. 

The discussions that took place during the course of the 
evening were specially interesting. The British Broadcasting 
Corporation set up a small studio in the Imperial College and 
broadcasted a fifteen minutes lecture on “‘ Liquids,” by Mr. A. F. 
Walden, of New College, Oxford. An interesting debate on the 
possibilities followed. 

On Friday the members of the Association met the members 
of the Physical Society and discussed ‘‘ Practical Examinations 
in Physics,” and later, on the same day, the biologists met and 
passed a number of resolutions concerning ‘‘ School Certificate 
Biology.” For the first time it appears that some measure of 
agreement has been reached concerning the content of such a 
course. ; 

Prof. Truscott opened a very useful discussion on ‘‘ Openings 
for College-trained Men in the Mineral Industry ” ; Dr. Munro 
gave a lecture on “‘ Industrial Biology,” and Prof. Bone, assisted 
by Mr. R. P. Fraser, explained their technique of photographing 
explosion flames. Mr. S. R. Humby, in an interesting demon- 
stration, introduced several ingenious experiments in sound 
with an electrically controlled source. f 

During the meeting visits were arranged to Messrs. Bryant 
and May’s Works, the laboratories of Messrs. J. Lyons and 
Co., the Government Laboratory and the National Physical 
Laboratory. Several parties of members were shown the Royal 
Institution collection of Historical Apparatus by Captain H. 
Shaw and Dr. H. G. Plummer. 

The exhibition of apparatus and books was a special feature 
of the meeting, and the members’ exhibition of apparatus and 
experiments was remarkable for its extent, its variety, and the 
ingenuity of some of the devices shown. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting was held on January 2 and 3, in connexion 
with the Education Conference at University College. At the 
business meeting a very satisfactory report on the last year’s 
work was presented. There has been a substantial increase 
(154) in membership, to be ascribed in part to the reduction 
of the annual subscription to half a guinea. The following 
resolution was passed nem. con.: ‘‘ That it is essential that 
local education authorities, when framing courses of study for 
the new schools for pupils between the ages of 11 and 15, should 
give full consideration to the claims of German, and that in all 
large centres of population pupils who take up the study of a 
foreign language should be given an effective opportunity of 
learning German.” 

Mr. Wickham Steed, president for the second year in succes- 
sion, delivered an entertaining and clever address on the im- 
portance of accent, Dr. G. P. Gooch being in the chair. In the 
afternoon there was a discussion on the recent Board of 
Education report on ‘“‘ School Certificate French,” the openers 
being Dr. F. Spencer, Mr. R. L. Ager, and Mr. S. A. Richards ; 
Mr. Chaytor, Mr. Brereton, and Mr. Ripman also spoke. Opinions 
were divided as to the proposed test in comprehension and there 
was little enthusiasm for the suggested method of oral examina- 
tion. On the second day there were three joint meetings. The 
first was with the School Journey Association: Miss Lasham, 
Chairman of that Association, dwelt on the gain to be derived from 
school journeys, and pleaded that they should be arranged in 
term time. The next subject discussed was ‘‘ School Broadcast- 
ing in Modern Languages ’’; Miss Philip, of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and representatives of the Central Council for School Broad- 
casting were present, and M. Stephan, well known for his broad- 
casting of French lessons, spoke very well on the limitations of, 
and the advantages to be derived from, broadcasting, as regards 
both the private student and school classes. A helpful discussion 
followed. The joint meeting with the British Drama League was 
to have discussed ‘‘ Foreign Plays as an Instrument in Language 
Learning.” Unfortunately Mr. T. R. Davies and Prof. Findlay, 
though they were a pleasure to listen to, hardly dealt with this 
subject. The best contribution to a rather desultory discussion 
was made by Miss Fogerty. 

The annual meeting terminated with the excellent perfor- 
mance by students of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, of 
the second act of ‘ Phèdre,” and a short modern play 
“ L'occasion.” It should be added that the annual dinner, 
attended by about 100 members and friends, was held on the 
evening of the first day, and was in every way successful; and 
that the Association had the pleasure of having as guests at its 
meeting, representatives of the German Neuphilologenverband, 
of the Vienna Neuphilologenverein, and of the Association des 
Professeurs de Langues Vivantes. | 


PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION 


The Meeting held at London University on January 7 was 
attended by a large number of teachers actually engaged in the 
working of the Parents’ Union School Scheme. The chair was 
taken by the Director of Education for Rutlandshire, Mr. G. 
Hall, who said that in his opinion the problem of the small 
one-teacher country school where there were groups of 
children at different ages and stages, was solved by the use of 
the Parents’ Union School programmes, and he saw in these 
schemes the best method of obtaining continuity from 7 to 15, 
when the reorganization with junior and senior schools took 
place under the Hadow scheme. 

Miss Wix, Headmistress of ‘‘ Overstone,’’ the new girls’ public 
school, described the work done by girls from 14 upwards, who 
had to pass the public examinations, and could do so without 
narrowing their liberal education. - She read aloud part of the 
programme of work for Class V which showed that in all subjects 
works of literature were read and studied, and not school text 
books. There was some discussion afterwards about the first 
hand observational nature work, showing how girls who had not 
previously had the liberty or opportunity for such work 
responded when in the right atmosphere and environment. 
Finally Miss Golding, Headmistress of the Girls’ Hanham Road, 
Bristol School, under the Education Authority, spoke from her 
experience of the increase of joy and appreciation in the lives 
of her pupils, and she read aloud some very beautiful instances 
of poetry written by them as original composition, and some 
examination answers to show how the “ single hearing ” does 
ensure personal knowledge won by, first, attention, and then 
individual thought. 
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THE FROEBEL SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting was held in University College, Gower 
Street, on January 2. Mr. C. G. Montefiore was in the 
chair, and Prof. Sir Percy Nunn (president of the Society for 
1930), gave an address on “‘ The Child’s World.” 

Sir Percy Nunn, who said that he had been influenced in 
his choice of a subject by Prof. John Piaget’s ‘‘ Child’s Con- 
ception of the World,” proceeded to outline the attitudes 
adopted towards the child in the past. Children have been 
regarded as “little men ” in times when their economic value 
was high, and worshipped almost as a different species in 
emotional ages. Rousseau, who may be called the grandfather 
of child study, introduced the scientific, semi-sentimental 
attitude, from which has come the scientific movement of 
to-day. In this, the development of the child is studied from a 
biological standpoint. Contemporary anthropology carries 
this attitude to extremes, and children are regarded as being 
very different from ourselves. At the same time, however, there 
are anthropologists who tend to minimize the difference between 
child and adult. 

In connexion with these two points of view, Sir Percy Nunn 
gave a short explanation of Prof. Spearman’s three principles 
of the working of the human intelligence. These principles 
account for the whole of human experience, and show that 
children and grown-ups alike assimilate ideas in the same way. 
Psycho-analysts, and modern research generally, bear this out. 
We cannot understand the workings of the adult mind without 
taking into account things which have persisted from infancy. 
Despite the connexion between childhood and manhood, the 
difficulty of understanding the child still remains. Piaget, 
whose method combines biology and psycho-analysis, main- 
tains that the difference between adult and child has not been 
methodically and scientifically studied. He is fortunately able, 
in the Institut J. J. Rousseau at Geneva, to observe children 
without disturbing them, and to have their remarks recorded. 

In criticism of Prof. Piaget’s book, Sir Percy Nunn said that 
he had been struck by the late age at which children retained 
these beliefs. Prof. Piaget had not taken into consideration 
that the child’s mind works at different levels, or rather, he had 
tended to stress the lower level. The child, like the grown-up, 
is a mixture of fantasy and rationalism. We too are apt to accept 
connexions without understanding them, and, like children, we 
are often compelled to return to a fundamental way of looking 
at the world. When the child is questioned on metaphysical 
subjects, he produces the same sort of explanation as 
philosophers have given since they began to think at all. 

In conclusion, the difference between adults and children is 
not a question of element, but is simply in the form in which 
the elements are combined. The child is enormously influenced 
by his parents, and takes in his impression of the world through 
them. He is also overshadowed by the tyranny of language. He 
has to assert himself, and gain control of his world. If he is in 
too great a hurry, he rushes to control the world of make-believe. 
The proportion between the two elements—domination by 
others, and the element of self-assertion which moves towards 
individuality—is the key to the difference between the child 
and the grown-up. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
TEACHERS 


On January 7, the Association met in the Great Hall to 
hear the Rev. Hon. Edward Lyttelton, speak on “ The 
Connexion between Intellectual and Religious Training.” 
Miss Gwyer, the President, took the chair. Dr. Lyttelton said 
that in former days intellectual and religious training were not 
regarded as separate things. The first schools were founded 
by the Church, and for many years boys were taught chiefly 
Latin, as being the language of the Church and diplomacy. 
It was about 1870 that the secular subjects were introduced, 
first mathematics, then French, science, and history, until the 
time-table was filled with secular subjects and religious teaching 
was relegated to the first period on Monday mornings. Thus 
intellectual and religious training became separated. There 
was, however, a connexion between the two, t.e. that if thechild’s 
mind were trained in the right way, he learnt every day some- 
thing that taught him that this universe was a place of law and 
order. Dr. Lyttelton said that a child’s mind could not accept 
an isolated fact ; it must be related to something already known 
or it would not be assimilated. If this process were hurried and 
the child’s mind were crammed with inert facts that were not 
assimilated, he might gain marks in an examination, but his 
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sense of law and order was blunted and dulled, and he became a 
comparatively useless man. A young child was conscious of a 
law which he ought to obey, but was tempted to substitute the 
law of egoism or inclination as an alternative to righteousness. 
Egoism was the poisonous thing at the bottom of every tragedy 
in history: individual egoism, as with Napoleon: or group 
egoism, as with the Prussians before the Great War. 


THE TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


On January 3 the Annual Meeting of the Training College 
Association was addressed by Mr. G. H. Gater, Chief Education 
Officer for London, on the raising of the school age. Hesaid that 
this, with the consequential reorganization, is the biggest 
revolution since 1870, and that every endeavour must be made to 
secure in the largest degree the benefits available, this consider- 
ation to override all difħculties. He stressed the importance of 
making real the adaptation of schools and staffs, and of 
avoiding the danger of merely adding one year to the present 
conditions. Thus caution in the pace of advance is advised, 
even though 1931 be reached with reorganization only partially 
completed. 

Practical subjects will be of vital importance and there is 
need for a larger supply of teachers qualified in this directión. 
The introduction of pre-vocational subjects such as shorthand 
and typewriting is debatable, and whilst a modern language 
may often be introduced with advantage, it is doubtful if the 
practice will become general. 

From five to six thousand extra teachers may be needed, 
and it is felt that it is better to face a temporary shortage of 
teachers rather than to adopt means of recruitment which may 
result in a lowering of the standard of qualification. Too great 
differentiation in training teachers for senior and junior schools 
should be avoided and fluidity in service between the two types 
of school should be encouraged. The attractiveness of the 
problem of the senior school should not lead to the neglect of 
the infants’ and junior schools. 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION 


After raising the question of the necessity for considering 
the cultural value of handicraft in particular, Dr. Ballard said 
that the subject was not universally taught in our schools. It 
was costly in time, money, and the trouble of preparation. There 
were two lines of interest in the subject, one from the pedagogues 
and one from the prophets. The former regarded it as an intel- 
lectual exercise, as a means of training hand and eye, and with 
a view to making children intelligent. But nature provided the 
intelligence, and education directed it into the right channels 
to produce culture. It was an instrument for acquiring culture. 

The prophets (e.g. John Ruskin) regarded it as less of an 
intellectual than an aesthetic thing. Arts and crafts together 
was their theory. Subjects like music, drawing, &c., developed 
another side of a child’s nature which was essential to culture, 
i.e. a sensitiveness of mind to the beautiful, the noble, and the 
sublime. 

One reason for teaching handicraft was that it was the first 
instrument of human culture. The first kind of language was 
manual gesture. Secondly, it appeals strongly to a child's natural 
interests and instincts—they love it. That was once con- 
sidered a disadvantage: a subject was valuable only if dis- 
agreeable ! Not the case now. Children were happy when doing 
things, it satisfied their constructive instincts and brought out 
all the powers that were in them. Further, it gave the right 
scope for the activities of the naughty children, and less punish- 
ment was recorded in those schools teaching handicraft. Thirdly, 
it brought the world into the school, and the advantage of 
outside influences. They had been teaching the children their 
A.B.C., and now they were trying to teach them the rest of the 
alphabet. Most people were doing something with their hands, 
and children should realize there was real work in doing pro- 
ductive things. Latin was regarded as essential because it was 
the language of a great empire—a great civilizing force; and 
the study of logarithms was useful because it brought us into 
contact with another big sphere of human endeavour. What 
was left of the great civilizations of the past was the product 
of the human hand, and could only be studied properly by 
trying to do the same sort of things ourselves. Love of handi- 
craft produced a unique culture, different from that acquired 
from books or science. The reason for teaching it was that it 
brought the child into sympathetic relationship with a vast 
field of human achievement. 
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THE ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY 


In connexion with the Conference of Educational Associations, 
the Royal Drawing Society held a meeting at University College, 
London, on Friday, January 3. Major Rigg presided, and the 
subject discussed was “The Value of Sense Impressions in 
General Education.” 

Mr. T. R. Ablett pointed out that knowledge was built up 
through the weaving and interweaving of sense impressions. 
Education unconnected with sense experiences was like a house 
built upon sand. Some girls found arithmetic very puzzling. 
He believed that it was often due to their having been taught 
through figures, and not with actual things. There was a ten- 
dency to think that the senses were equally efficient in every 
one, whereas they varied greatly. In the old days a boy who 
did not grasp the meaning of what was written on the black- 
board was liable to be punished. It seldom occurred to the 
instructor to find out whether the boy’s sight were defective, 
as was probably the case. An easy and inexpensive method of 


discovering the bents and aptitudes of a class was to allow them 
to draw from delight their own subjects. Thoughtful study of 
the drawings produced would reveal, in the things attracting 
his attention, the child’s environment, and where his bent lay. 


Dr. Willoughby, Medical Officer of Health for the City of 
London, agreed that a child’s spontaneous drawing was a 
valuable test of its experience and bent. 

Dr. Dorothy Wilkins dealt with the importance of right 
training in the methods of sense perception. 


Dr. Bather, F.R.S., spoke of the help afforded to the memory 
by correlating words with actions of the body. The more senses 
one could bring into play in learning and teaching, the more 
keys one would have to unlock the door of memory. Much more 
use might be made of concrete objects in almost all forms of 
school teaching, and in this connexion he referred to a move- 
ment to extend the operations of children’s museums, so that 
children might not merely look at objects but handle and use 
them. 


Reviews 


MEMORIES OF A GREAT TEACHER 


Essays and Addresses. By J. BURNET. With a Memoir by 
LorD CHARNWOOD. (15s. net. Chatto & Windus.) 


The essays and addresses comprised in this volume, 
together with the delightfully personal memoir contributed 
by Lord Charnwood, form a worthy memorial of a great 
scholar and teacher, and an interesting supplement to those 
writings of John Burnet which appeared in his lifetime. 
Some of the essays have already been widely read, and not 
only by classical students. The essay on Kultur, for 
example, is reprinted from the volume, ‘ Higher Educa- 
tion and the War,” which was written in 1917, other work 
having been put aside for that purpose. The essay on Greek 
Philosophy was Burnet’s contribution to the admirable 
volume entitled “ The Legacy of Greece.” The discourse 
on Ignorance, which is likely to attract special attention 
for its interest and originality, was delivered as the 
Romanes lecture at Oxford in 1923. Other papers were 
read before the Classical Association of Scotland and the 
British Academy. The paper on Form and Matter in 
Classical Teaching, read before the Classical Association 
of Scotland as long ago as 1904, is very suggestive, but 
at some points it exemplifies what Lord Charnwood calls 
Burnet’s ‘‘ decisive, sweeping and sometimes summary 
way '’ of propounding an idea—a way which makes the 
reader cautious of accepting it. We have our doubts about 
classical education being essentially a formal discipline. 
Such a statement seems to us to require a good deal more 
qualification than Burnet troubles to make. On the other 
hand, his strong and clear pronouncement on much which 
goes by the name of *' research,” and on much first-rate 
philosophical and esthetic inquiry which is conventionally 
excluded from the domain of “ research,” was needed 
when the words were uttered five-and-twenty years ago, 
and is still needed. The volume will be prized by many 
an old student of St. Andrews, and will be welcomed by 
a still larger public. 
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THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT 


The Cambridge. Medieval History. Planned by the late 
Prof. J. B. Bury. Edited by Dr. J. R. TANNER. 
Vol. VI. Victory of the Papacy. By Dr. C. W. PREVITE- 
OrTON and Z. N. Brooke. With Portfolio of Maps. 
(50s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


“The Cambridge Medieval History,” planned twenty 
years ago by the late Prof. J. B. Bury, has now reached 
its sixth volume. Two more volumes should suffice to 
complete the scheme. The present volume, containing 
more than a thousand pages, deals primarily with the 
thirteenth century, the great age of Medieval Christendom. 
It begins with a learned and able, although not very 


vivacious, account of the pontificate of Innocent III, 
most imperial of all popes, from the pen of Prof. E. F. 
Jacob. Mr. Austin Lane Poole gives a competent account, 
based largely on German sources, of the contemporary 
emperors, Philip of Swabia, Otto IV and Frederick II. 
Prof. F. M. Powicke, dealing with a period that he has made 
peculiarly his own, treats of the kings who ruled in England 
and in France at the beginning of the century. The great 
central figure of the century, of course, is Saint Louis, and 
there is a brilliant sketch of his character and career by 
Dr. Petit-Dutaillis. 

The most notable studies in the book, however, are 
undoubtedly those that come in the second half. These 
far transcend in their scope the limits of the thirteenth 
century, and make an attempt to estimate the quality of 
some of the great characteristic institutions of the Middle 
Ages. Prof. J. H. Clapham surveys with master y ability 
the whole course of medieval commerce and industry. 
Canon E. W. Watson discusses with an immense weight 
of learning the administrative and financial organization 
of the medieval church. The late Dr. Hastings Rashdall, 
highest of authorities on the subject, describes the life of 
the medieval universities in a chapter which alone would 
suffice to make this volume memorable. Medieval thought 
in its various aspects is examined by Mr. W. H. V. Reade, 
Prof. Hamilton Thompson and Prof. Turberville. Dr. A. G. 
Little has an illuminating chapter on his special subject, 
the mendicant orders, while Dr. Abraham collects a mass 
of information respecting chivalry. 

The volume, of course, suffers—as all collections of 
essays must suffer—from lack of a general conspectus of 
the period or periods that it reviews. Nevertheless it 
supplies a vast amount of invaluable knowledge concerning 
most of the important aspects of the time. The names 
of the authors of the various essays as a rule command 
respect. But why does not the name of Dr. G. G. Coulton 
appear among them ? 


od 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


The Centenary History of King's College, London, 1828-1928. 
By Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 543 pp. (£1 1S. Harrap.) 
Of the several ways, religious, academic, prandial, 

literary, in which King’s College, London, celebrated its 

centenary, not the least useful and permanent is the publi- 
cation of this “Centenary History.” On this occasion 

Prof. Hearnshaw doffs his doctoral toga. His readers will 

not complain, though suspecting sometimes that the pro- 

fessorial tongue may be in the professorial cheek. Allusive- 
ness is at times strained, as when we read of a medical 
professor that “in 1841, it was his distinguished honour 
to assist Queen Victoria to maintain the succession to the 
throne ” (page 88). Necessarily in a book of this kind there 
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is much small beer to chronicle. But it is done with a 
light touch and in a friendly way. Most of the professorial 
geese are swans and even the “autocrat of the college 
office ” is ‘‘ energetic and resourceful,” rare and refreshing 
ambrosia for a college administrator. 

The author indulges himself ina few prejudices; Blooms- 
bury, for example, is a red rag. The site there which an 
indulgent Government offered to King’s College for a new 
building is ‘‘an arid waste in an obscure and decaying 
suburb, off all the main lines of trafic and difficult of 
access.” That, of course, is a biased statement of the 
position. If we are to believe the newspapers, it is the 
Strand which is ‘stranded,’”’ it is the Strand which 
thinks of converting its big hotels into offices. We are 
animadverting on the author’s topography, not discussing 
the great refusal of the College to move to Bloomsbury. 
Possibly the College decided wisely that a bird in the Strand 
is worth two in the bush—behind the British Museum. 
On most questions, however, Dr. Hearnshaw’s knowledge is 
comprehensive and his judgment sound. A good example, 
worthy of Solomon, is his pronouncement on the unhappy 
and disastrous controversy which led to the dismissal of 
Prof. F. D. Maurice—‘‘ both sides were right; that is to 
say, both sides were wrong.”’ 

Excellent also, and well worth quoting in full, is the 
portrayal of the Haldane Commission ‘' dominated and 
controlled by a small group of able and resolute men who 
were filled with that admiration and envy of Germany 
(mingled with fear of her) which prevailed in high places 
before the war. ...”’ The tragedy is that, in the matter 
of King’s College for Women, the parent College acted on 
the Haldane bark without waiting for the Haldane bite, 
which, in fact, never followed. Thus Kensington lost its 
University College for Women and King’s became a co- 


educational College, reversing the decision of the Council 
on May 18, 1832, ‘‘ that the attendance of ladies be not 
permitted at any course of lectures to be hereafter read in 
the College ” (page 108). The proceedings which brought 
about the baleful policy in relation to Kensington suggest 
that to the college motto, sancte et sapienter, some word 
might be added indicating simplicity, a noble virtue, the 
passport to Heaven. The same conclusion may be drawn 
from the record of the movement for ‘‘ incorporating ” the 
College in the University, culminating in Dr. Headlam’s 
letter of resignation as Principal. ‘‘ The policy of incorpora- 
tion, in short,” says the author, “ was a mistake.” It 
caused a weakening of the “ indissoluble union of religion 
with learning ’’ on which the College was based, for which it 
faced bankruptcy, for which it parted from some of its best 
friends in the Council, for which it adopted such desperate 
expedients as “‘ Civil Service ” classes to bring a little grist 
to the mill. And the prize has proved to be Dead Sea fruit! 

A few errors must be noted. The University of London 
by its first Royal Charter was not able to affiliate institu- 
tions ‘‘in Britain or abroad ” (page 132). The expression 
used in the Charter is ‘‘in the Metropolis, or elsewhere 
within Our United Kingdom.” It was not until 1850 that 
this area was extended to include “any of Our Colonies or 
Possessions abroad, or in Our Territories under the Govern- 
ment of the East India Company.” By 1858 only one 
institution abroad, the University of Toronto, had been 
affiliated, and then, owing to the power given by the Charter 
of that year to admit to examinations students not educated 
at any of the affiliated institutions, the matter became of no 
importance. Thomas Hodgskin should read Hodgkin 
(page 27); Heavyside should read Heaviside (page 484) ; 
and Sir Herbert Jackson is director of the British Scientific 
Instrument Research Association. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION 


The ‘‘ Brighton’’ Reading Tests. Prepared by the Educational 
Research Sub-Committee of the Brighton and Hove 
Teachers’ Association. Specimen Set of Six Reading Tests, 
Six Questions and Answer Papers, with Manual of In- 
structions. (1s. 3d. per set. University of London Press.) 

An interesting set of tests which enable teachers to measure 

a child’s ability to understand a passage which he has read and 

studied silently, and also to measure the growth of this ability 

from year to year. The child’s progress in school depends in no 
small degree upon the power of intelligent reading, and it is 
certainly important to know how far this power is developed. 

The norms given are for children aged 8 to 14, but the scores 

for the fourteen-year-olds are so far below the maximum that 

these tests are clearly suitable for older pupils too. 


Training Children to Study: Practical Suggestions. By BESSIE 
W. STILLMAN. (5s. net. Heath.) 

It is a deplorable fact that most of the children leaving the 
elementary, and even the secondary schools to-day, are unable 
to use effectively and independently a book of information or 
reference. They are ignorant alike of how to manage the book 
and their own minds. They have had little practice in assembling, 
arranging, and evaluating material, and not one in a hundred 
knows how he can best memorize a poem or a list of dates. To 
teachers who are grappling with the problem of how to remedy 
this defect in our education, this book offers valuable suggestions. 
It claims to ‘‘ walk modestly but firmly upon the solid ground of 
attainment in clementary class-rooms,’’ and does not attempt to 
soar on the wings of theory from college lecture-halls. It is a 
clear and full account of experimental methods in helping 
children of 11 years and upwards to use to the best advantage both 
their own minds and the material of study. The experiments 
were carried out in the Ethical Culture School of New York 
City. We may not agree with all the findings, but we must at 
least be grateful for so useful and opportune a lead in an unfor- 
tunately neglected path of practical pedagogy. 


Preparation for Teaching: a Practical Manual for Teachers in 
Training. Edited, with an Introduction, By M. O'Leary. 
(8s. 6d. University of London Press.) 


This will be a very useful book for young students in training. 
It gives quite admirable schemes of work and notes of lessons 
in the chief subjects of the elementary school curriculum, not 
as models to be copied, but for analytical and comparative study. 
So used, they will serve as concrete illustrations for the theory 
which most books on method contain, and thereby make the 
theory far more intelligible. All the lessons have been given to 
children by the members of the staff of St. Charles's Training 
College, and in each case the average age of the pupils is indi- 
cated. Due emphasis is laid on individual and group work, as 
well as on oral lessons; the management of a free study period 
is included, and also a class expedition to the Tower of London. 


Modern School Buildings, Elementary and Secondary: a Hand- 
book on the Planning, Arrangement, and Fitting of Day 
and Boarding Schools, Having Special Regard to the Question 


of Cost, Hygiene, and Educational Requirements. By Sir F. 
Cray. Third Edition. Entirely Rewritten. (25s. net. 
Batsford.) 


Before examining this volume, the reviewer took down from 
its shelf a worn copy of Robson’s “ School Architecture,” 
published in 1874, and for nearly thirty years the standard 
book on its subject in this country. Robson gave excellent 
information about foreign schools, and he showed that a school 
architect must know something about education. But he 
confined himself almost entirely to elementary schools. Mr. 
(now Sir) Felix Clay’s book appeared in 1902, and replaced 
“ Robson ” just in time to be of service in connexion with the 
municipal secondary schools which then began to multiply, A 
second edition was called for in 1906, and now appears the 
third. By judicious changes the size of the book has been 
reduced, and its price, notwithstanding the higher cost of book 
production, remains as before. Ideas about education change 
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rapidly, and buildings quickly become out-of-date—so much 
so that it now seems a pity to build a school calculated to last 
as long as a parish church. In this third edition Sir Felix not 
only takes account of changes that affect ordinary schools, 
elementary and secondary, but also deals adequately with new 
developments like open-air and nursery schools. In its new 
form the book will, we doubt not, enter upon a new lease of life 
It is entirely admirable. 


Lies and Hate in Education. By M. Starr. (5s. The Hogarth 
Press.) 

It is a far cry really to the days when children in the streets 
used to sing: “ We don’t want to fight, but by jingo if we do, 
we've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we've got the money 
too.” And the change has come, not only because we've no 
longer “ got the money,” but for better reasons too. Still, we 
have in our midst a certain amount of narrow nationalization 
and shoddy patriotism, as have other countriesalso. The writer of 
this book candidly, and sometimes bitterly, puts the case against 
these evils as they exist in education. His negative case is, in 
our judgment, mostly unanswerable. But we need also a positive 
and constructive interpretation of nationalism and patriotism, 
which surely stand for something, just as family feeling does. 


Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928. Edited by Prof. I. L. 
KANDEL. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University.) 

We have great pleasure in making known to our readers the 
latest issue of this Educational Yearbook, which bids fair to 
become one of the indispensable educational annuals, if indeed 
it has not already become so. This is the fifth of the series, and 
it presents a concise, interesting and convenient summary of 
educational developments in England, France, Germany, 
Palestine, and the United States, for the year 1928. It also 
presents a study of the problems of vocational education in 
England, France, Germany, and the United States. This is 
the first systematic account of the subject of vocational educa- 
tion in foreign countries that has appeared in English since the 
pre-War period. The volume appears under the able editorship 
of Dr. I. L. Kandel, and the English contributors are Mr. W. H. 
Perkins and Dr. F. H. Spencer, who deal respectively with 
general progress in this country during 1928, and with the 
problems of vocational education. No better contributors could 
have been found. 


Pedagogically Speaking: Essays and Addresses on Topics more 
or less Educational. By Prof. F. E. SCHELLING. (8s. 6d. 
net. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

We must confess that it is rather refreshing to read an 
American book on education written by one who has never 
studied ‘‘ the child ’’ educationally, who has never prepared a 
chart of pedagogical statistics, who avers that he has “ never 
measured anything,” who would be angry at being called “an 
educator,” and who, in short, ‘‘is merely a teacher who has 
loved his work in his day and delighted in the companionship 
of his students.” We think Prof. Schelling’s students must also 
have delighted in his ministrations, and as we read his charming 
and gently ironical essays and addresses on various aspects of 
education, and especially of university education, we cannot 
help feeling that we should like to have been taught by him. 


Counselling the College Student: A Study with Special Reference 
to the Liberal Arts College for Women. By Prof. H. D. 
BRAGDON. (11s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Tales out of School. By HELEN SINCLAIR. (5s. Australia: Angus 
& Robertson. London: The Australian Book Co.) 

Kindergarten-Primary Activities Based on Community Life. By 
Lucy W. CLOUSER and CHLOE E. MILLILAN. (6s. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Curricular Studies: Practical Applications of the Principles of 
Catholic Education. By Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic. 
ar 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Les Petits Fabre de Portomaggiore. By G. LOMBARDO-RADICE. 
Traduit de l’Italien, avec une Notice sur La Méthode de 
Mompiano par Mlle. M. A. Carror. (Fr. 4.75. Neuchatel 
and Paris: Delachaux and Niestlé.) 

The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education. Edited by 
E. F. BucHNER. No. 14. An Experimental Evaluation of 
Seven Composition Scales. By Dr. DOROTHY SPEER. ($1.50. 
Baltimore * Johns Hopkins Press.) 

The English Public School. By B. DARWIN. 
Longmans.) 

Oliver Untwisted. By M. A. Payne. (3s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Makers of Scottish Education. By Dr. A. MORGAN. (5s. 
Longmans.) 

Notes for the Study of English Education : From 1860 to 1902. 
By H. Warp. (2s. Bell.) 


(38. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


English Humour. By J.B. PRIESTLEY. (38.6d.net. Longmans.) 


This book belongs to ‘‘ The English Heritage Series.” Part of 
that heritage is the English sense of humour which foreigners 
find it so hard to understand. Upon this subject Mr. Priestley 
has some shrewd things to say in his first chapter on “The 
English Character.” The literary essays that make up the 
remaining chapters are all in the same vein. The book should 
appeal to a wide public, including college students of English 
literature who are fond of browsing beyond the limits prescribed 
by examination authorities. 


The Small Dark Man. By M. Watsu. (7s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 


The moors and mountains of Scotland once more form the 
setting of Mr. Walsh’s new novel, and those who love the 
grandeur and austerity of the Highlands will enjoy the book 
as much for its local colour as for the story itself. Hugh Forbes, 
whimsical, lovable Irishman, comes on a visit to his friend 
Charles Grant, laird of Innismore. Hugh rapidly finds himself 
involved in a series of entanglements for the unravelling of 
which he sets to work in an original and exciting way. The 
complications were mainly due to Hugh’s well-known pre- 
dilection for red hair, and his dislike of tow. Red-headed 
Allison Ayre’s affections, however, were elsewhere inclined, as 
Hugh realises at once, and flaxen-haired Frances Mary, sister 
of the laird, who succumbs to Hugh’s charms, is too conscious of 
her shortcomings to hope for success. All are eager for self- 
sacrifice, but Hugh’s ingenious plan, combined with Caroline 
Grant’s uncanny insight into people’s hearts, succeed in 
straightening out the tangle and in bringing to each his, and her, 
heart’s desire. Romance, sport and adventure are excellent 
ingredients for a story, but when flavoured with skilful charac- 
terization and magnificent Highland country, the result may 
well be recommended. 


Prose and Verse Speaking for Schools. By A. DREw and B. 
Rosinson. (Vol. I, 8d; Vols. II, III and IV, gd. each; 
Vols. V and VI, 1s. each. Harrap.) 

The compilers of this most attractive selection have sought 
successfully far and wide for passages suitable to their main 
purpose, that of being read or declaimed in public, but this 1s 
not the sole or chief merit of these passages ; most of them are 
worthy of detailed study and discussion. There are funny 
verses, jingle rhymes, ‘‘ tongue-twisters,’’ riddles, little dialogues, 
pieces for special occasions like Empire Day, the First of May, 
Armistice Day ; extracts from the Bible, from Marjorie Fleming, 
from Tagore—the whole forming an enticing medley. 


A Shorter Pepys : Extracts from the Diary. Selected and Edited 
by Dr. F. W. TicKNER. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 
This is a generous instalment, more than 200 pages, in a hight, 
prettily-bound volume, of the famous diary, and includes 
passages representative of each of the years 1660 to 1609. 
Appended is a short set of exercises on the text. 


Joyous English: A Brief Record of an Experiment in Language- 
Teaching. By EDITHI. WALKER. (2s. net. Heinemann.) 

The experiment here described has been carried on by the 
author for nearly 16 years and has given her ample justification 
for claiming to have made learning to read not merely a tearless 
but a joyous process. It is easy to understand that her pupils 
find words or ‘‘ talking pictures ” as interesting as the “‘ looking 
pictures ’’ which they represent. 


Writing for Children : A Manual for Writers of Juvenile Fiction. 
By A. Groom. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 
He, or she, who is ambitious of becoming a writer of stories 
or plays for children will find this book a mine of useful and 
helpful information. 
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If Wishes Were Horses. By H. W. Fow er. (6s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

The wit and scholarship of the “ Dictionary of Modern Usage ” 
raise hopes about these essays which are left unfulfilled. They 
were published anonymously in 1907 under another title, and 
one wonders that their critical author, now so much older, 
should show any indulgence to their inadequacy. 


Daguerreotypes. By ADA Waras (Mrs. GRAHAM WALLAS). 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Mrs. Graham Wallas’s reminiscences of her early girlhood go 
back to the “‘ sixties,” the decade of the daguerreotype, which 
so aptly furnishes the title. This is a delightful bit of auto- 
biography, and to say that it recalls ‘‘ Cranford ” is not to give it 
too high praise. 


Writing for Print, Revised: A Sample Book of Journalistic 
Craftsmanship, with Suggestions for High School Publications. 
By H. F. HARRINGTON, assisted by EVALINE HARRINGTON. 
(7s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

English Composition for Beginners. 
Macmillan.) 

Over and Over Stories, New and Old: For Reading Silently or 
Aloud ; for Telling with or without Blackboard Pictures ; 
for Retelling ; for Dramatizing. Green and Red. By Mar- 
GARET and CLARENCE WEED. (3s. each. Lippincott.) 

Philips’ “ New-Prospect ’’ Readers. The Story of One Ear. By 
A. SULLIVAN. (8d. G. Philip & Son.) 

A Progressive English Course (On the Reform Method). By 
L. OLIPHANT. Part III. (2s. 6d. net. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

More Silent Reading. By J. A. MASTERTON. (1s. Grant Educa- 
tional Co.) 

Deucalion, or The Future of Literary Criticism. By G. WEST. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Realms of Gold: Graded Infant Story Readers. 
Evans. Reader II. (1s. 2d. Cassell.) 

The Teaching of English. By H. E. PALMER. (38. net. Murray.) 

A Key to Wilson’s ‘‘ Précis, Notes and Summaries.” By G. H. 
CrumP. (2s. Nelson.) 

A Wonder Book. By N. HAWTHORNE. Edited by R. MACINTYRE. 
(1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Salute to Adventurers. By J. BUCHAN. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 


By L. Tippinc. (2s. 6d. 


By Miss A. C. 


An Anthology of English Poetry: Sixteenth and Seventéenth 
Centuries, 1503-1683. By KATHLEEN CAMPBELL. (2s. 6d. 
net. Butterworth.) 

Whether there was any need for a new anthology of English 
poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is doubtful. 
Miss Campbell has not found any fresh sources, and she omits 
Traherne. Otherwise there is little fault to be found with her 
selection, which has the merit of being very clearly printed. 


The Plays of John Galsworthy. (8s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

As a novelist and a dramatist Galsworthy enjoys a deserved 
fame. His‘ Forsyte Saga ” will always remain as a vivid picture 
of upper middle-class society during the later Victorian and 
Edwardian eras. His plays for the most part are based on 
ethical or social problems, and thus serve also as an interpretation 
of the life of his day. They are marked by liberal and humane 
feelings, and in the best of them Galsworthy shows a keen sense 
of dramatic values. The present volume contains the whole of 


. his plays, twenty-seven in all, including “ The Roof,” previously 


unpublished, which forms a worthy addition to the ‘ omnibus’ 
library. 


A Commentary and Questionnaire on Romeo and Juliet (Shakes- 
peare). By W. F. RoBinson. (6d. Pitman.) 

Twentieth Century Poetry : An Anthology. Chosen by H. Monro. 
(3s. 6d. Chatto & Windus.) 

The Y.B.P. Series of Plays. 1. The Man with a Cane : A Comedy 
in One Act. By G. DEARMER. 2. An Object Lesson: A 
Comedy in One Act. By C. OWEN. 3. Enoch in Arden: An 
Inconsequent Trifle. By C. Tuomas. 4. Deadman’s Pool: 
A Play in One Act. By V. BripGEs and T. C. BRIDGES. 
(1s. net each. Deane: The Year Book Press.) 

Modern Poetry. Edited by ELIZABETH D’OyYLEyY. (2s. Arnold.) 

The Reciter’s Second Treasury of Verse, New and Old. Edited 
by E. G. PERTWEE. (3s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

About English Poetry. By G. F. BRADBY. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Shakespeare’s Predecessors: Selections from Heywood, Udall, 
Sackville and Norton, Lyly, Kyd, Greene and Marlowe. 
Edited by F. J. TICKNER. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 


HISTORY 


Selected Readings in American History. Edited by T. C. PEASE 
and A. S. RoBERTS. (18s. net. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. London: Bell.) 


This portly source-book of American history contains 272 
documents, most of them texts of charters, statutes, treatises, 
and similar instruments of Government, but others consisting 
of speeches, and even extracts from diaries and dissertations. 
Although its main appeal is to students on the other side of 
the Atlantic, much of it will be useful to English scholars who 
are specializing in Colonial history. For the first fifty-nine 
documents are wholly concerned with the period when the 
thirteen colonies of the American seaboard were under British 
control, and a score or so of the later documents relate to 
Matters that affected Britain as intimately as the United 
States. The selection of sources seems to have been made with 
knowledge and wisdom. The editing has been accomplished in a 
manner deserving of high praise. 


Europe, 1715-1815. By Prof. R. B. Mowat. (6s. Arnold.) 

This volume is a by-product of Prof. Mowat’s specialist 
studies in European diplomacy. Although light and attractive 
in style, it is obyiously based on wide reading and on an intimate 
acquaintance with original authorities. It is much more than a 
political history. Beside a sketch of the leading events of the 
crowded century that intervened between the death of 
Louis XIV and the accession of Louis XVIII, it provides a vivid 
picture of the social and intellectual life of the age that began 
with reason, continued with revolution, and ended with 
reaction. The volume forms an admirable introduction to the 
study of the nineteenth century. 


History in School: A Study of Some of its Problems. 
ANN. DRUMMOND. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

Miss Drummond has written a book on the teaching of history 
which will be of great practical value to young teachers. It not 
only discusses the aims of the history teacher and the methods 
of instruction suitable to the subject, but also provides model 


By H. 


syllabuses and excellent bibliographies of the most appropriate 
textbooks. Miss Drummond writes with the authority of one 
who has taught at both Roedean and Bedale’s, and has lectured 
on education at the University~of Bristol. 


The Causal and the Casual in History: The Rede Lecture, 1929. 
By Dr. J. BucHAN. (2s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
This lecture deals lightly, gracefully and suggestively with a 
problem, or a set of problems, ever present to the mind 
of the thoughtful student of history. Was Prof. Bury right when, 
in his inaugural lecture at Cambridge in 1903, he declared that 
history is a science—no less and no more—or was the present 
Regius Professor right when he declared for the Muse of history ? 
Or does the truth transcend both these views ? Again, does the 
great man really make history ; or does history pursue inevitable 
‘‘ trends ’’ which are independent of the great man, and which 
the prescient might have foretold? Dr. Buchan adduces a 
number of instances in support of his thesis that there is some- 
thing inconsequent, irrational, even whimsically unforeseeable, 
in the march of historical events. Great issues have hung upon 
the merest trifles, and the saying about Cleopatra’s nose exem- 
plifies sober truth. We commend this brief, witty, and stimu- 
lating address to our readers. 


The Building of Britain. St. Stephen’s Hall Panels. Plate I, 
The Danish Invaders. Plate II, Coeur de Lion as Crusader. 
Plate III, King John and Magna Carta. Plate 1V, Reading 
Wycliffe’s Bible. Plate V, Cardinal Wolsey and Thomas 
More. Plate VI, Queen Elizabeth and Raleigh. Plate VII, 
The Envoy to the Moghul. Plate VIII, The Union with 
Scotland. (Unframed, 15s. each. Framed, 27s. 6d. each. 
Nelson. The Medici Society.) 

These eight magnificent pictures, reproduced in the superb 
style that marks all the Medici reprints, should enjoy a wide 
vogue, both for the artistic decoration of school-rooms and for 
the teaching of history. They are copies, strikingly rich as well 
as exact, of the paintings by eight celebrated artists that adorn 
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the walls of St. Stephen's Hall, Westminster. Hence they not 
only represent historic scenes but are themselves historic 
monuments. 


The March of History. 


The Early Nineteenth Century to the 
Present Day. (With Retrospect, 1760-1832.) By A. 


BIRNIE. (338. McDougall.) 


The series of which the present volume is the last provides 
an exceedingly interesting and valuable survey of English 
history. It passes lightly over the events of political history in 
order to devote its main attention to matters of social, economic, 
and cultural significance. Mr. Birnie in his attractive sketch of 
the nineteenth century treats particularly of industry, parlia- 
ment, the condition of the people, philanthropic and religious 
movements, science and art. Chapters on the Great War and 
on the development of the Empire conclude the volume. Maps 
and illustrations abound. 


Great Men of History. By D. M. GILL. (2s. Harrap.) 

For those who like the biographical approach to history, 
and for all who wish to supplement the dry outline of historic 
fact by means of vivid sketches of great men, these twenty- 
three lives of notable leaders of the nations from Lycurgus to 
Lincoln will be most valuable. Miss Gill writes with competent 
knowledge and with literary skill. 


Foundations of History Teaching: A Critique for Teachers. 
By Prof. F. CLARKE. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


Prof. Clarke—originally of Southampton, later of Capetown, 
now of Montreal—has written a stimulating and thought- 
provoking book for teachers of history. His main contention 
is that the point of view of all history-teaching should be the 
present ; that the aim of an historical research should be to explain 
existing phenomena, and that the purpose of all historical 
study should be to supply guidance for the conduct of practical 
affairs. As a skilled educationist he discusses all the implications 
of this new conception of history, and indicates the ways and 
means by which history may be taught so as to produce the 
most valuable results. 
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A New Approach to European History. Teacher’s Manual. By 
E. T. SmitH. (University of Chicago Press. London: 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The War of Independence—American Phase: Being the Second 
Volume of a History of the Founding of the American Republic. 
By Prof. C. H. van Tyne. (215s. net. Constable.) : 

Landmarks in English History. By H. A. V. Ransom. (6d. net. 
Routledge.) 

Daily Life in Ancient Egypt. By S. R. K. GLANVILLE. (6d. net. 
Routledge.) l 

The Foundations of History : The Romance of Bygone Times set 
in a Framework of Reality. Introductory Book: A Picture 
Book of the History of our own Land. By R. Witsown. (ts. 8d.) 
Book B: Father Time's Tales. By E. D. Hancock. (2s. 
Nelson.) 

A History of American Life. By Prof. H. I. PRIESTLEY. Vol. I. 
The Coming of the White Man, 1492-1848. (17s. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

Everyday Things in Homeric Greece. By MARJORIE and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Democracy: Its Defects and Advantages. 
(8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Greek City and its Institutions. By Prof. G. Grotz. (16s. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

Once Upon a Time. By H. T. Evans. (18. 9d. Cardiff and 
Wrexham: Educational Publishing Co.) 

A Hundred Wonderful Years: Social and Domestic Life of a 
Century, 1820-1920. By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. Cheap Edition. 
(8s. 6d. net. Lane, The Bodley Head.) 

Thoughts on Indian Discontents. By E. Bevan. (6s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

The Dethronement of the Khedive. By A. H. Beaman. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by the Rt. Hon. J. M. RoBERTSON. (6s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

History in School : A Study of Some of its Problems. By H. ANN. 
DRUMMOND. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

An Introduction to Medieval History. By D. Dymonp. (6s. 
Methuen.) 

A Survey of Ancient History: to the Death of Constantine. By 

Prof. M. L. W. LaIsTNER. (ros. 6d. net. Heath.) 


By C. D. Burns. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Conflicting Psychologies of Learning. By Prof. B. H. BoDE. 


(7s. 6d. net. Heath.) 


Prof. Bode, of the Ohio State University, is not so well known 
in this country as he ought to be. His ‘‘ Fundamentals of 
Education,” published in 1921, revealed him as one of America’s 
ablest writers on the more general or philosophical aspects of 
education, and as one of those who insist on a sense of perspec- 
tive, when things seem turned awry by mighty floods of intelli- 
gence tests, and by a multitude of “ scientific ’’ investigations 
which distract attention from the problem that we are really 
driving at in all our schools and colleges—the problem of 
values. In this new book he shows what a difference it makes 
when one or another theory of mind—mind as a substance, 
mind as equivalent to mental states, mind as ignored or ex- 
plained away by the behaviourist, or mind as purposive activity 
—gets itself translated into educational practice—as it is very 
apt to do. At every point we find Prof. Bode interesting and 
illuminating. We like his protest that “ the specialist in Edu- 
cation—he should have spelt it, as we do, with a capital E— 
is too often a person who cannot see the wood for the trees, 
and who has a way of dealing with educational problems that 
infuriates his colleagues.” Let our own professors of education 
take note of this protest. Prof. Bode certainly sees the wood. 


The History of Psychology. By Prof. W. B. PILLSBURY. (15s. 
net. Allen and Unwin.) 


William James taught that psychology was in his time not a 
. science, but only the hope of a science. If he had lived till now, 
he would have had no reason to change his opinion. Schools 
of psychological thought jostle one another more than ever for 
supremacy. It is all very interesting and inevitable, but some- 
times rather puzzling. Really to understand the present position, 
one has to follow the steps that have led up to it. Here Prof. 
Pillsbury—himself a well-known contributor to modern 
psychology—comes to one’s assistance. He has written the 
history of psychology with a definite end in view. He passes 


lightly over the earlier periods, when psychology was little 
differentiated from philosophy, and devotes most of his space 
to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, with greater emphasis 
on current schools than would be made in an evenly balanced 
history of the subject. For most readers his book will be all the 
more useful on that account. It is written with a fullness of 
knowledge and clarity of style which we have learned to expect 
from the author. 


Anfange dev Reifezeit: ein Knabentagebuch in Psychologischer 
Bearbeitung. By Prof. Dr. W. STERN. Second Edition 
(In Leinenband, Mk. 3.60. Geheftet, Mk. 2.80. Leipzig: 
Quelle und Meyer.) 


The study of youth and its problems in Germany has for 
many reasons been intensified since the War. On the psycho- 
logical side notable contributions to this study have been made 
by Spranger, Hoffmann, and others. Some discussion has arisen 
about the proper use to be made of diaries written by boys and 
girls as sources for the understanding of the adolescent mind. 
In the present book Prof. Stern has arranged, interpreted, and 
criticised a boy’s diary written from the middle of his twelfth 
year to the end of his fifteenth. The aim has been to reveal the 
general structure of these years of transition from childhood 
to youth proper as seen through the medium of a concrete 
example. The psychological elaboration of material from a 
single diary, a new method of approach, has been justified bv 
success, and Prof. Stern’s book has taken its place among those 
which a student of the subject would consult as a matter of 
course. 


Youth: The Psychology of Adolescence and its Bearing on the 
Reorganization of Adolescent Education. By Prof. OLIVE A. 
WHEELER. (5s. net. University of London Press.) 

Individual Psychology. By Dr. E. WEXBERG. Translated by 
Dr. W. B. WotFeE. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Sisyphus, or The Limits of Psychology. By M. JAEGAR. (2s. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 
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DEDA DEAA Deals Dens rae ance 


“ There is room for a good anthology of the finest passages of the Bible 
suitable for school use, and produced at a reasonable cost... . ” 
Report of the Consultative Committee on Books. 


Dene 
fe 
i SHORT BIBLES 


Arranged by 
ALEXANDER NAIRNE, D.D., 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., 
and T. R. GLOVER, M.A. 


Now Ready 


OLD TESTAMENT 
SELECTED PASSAGES 


Crown 8vo. 
Is. gd. 


This volume contains Parts II and III of the Children’s Bible, for use in 
Schools in which there is thought to be no need for a simplified New 
Testament. 


Previously Published 


Based upon the Syllabus prescribed by the Cambridgeshire Education 
Committee and adopted by many other Education Authorities. 


(OVER 200,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD) 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Crown 8vo. 
REDUCED PRICES. 
Cloth limp, 2s. 3d. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. Illustrated edition, 5s. net. 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN'S BIBLE 


Crown 8vo. Cloth limp, ts. Illustrated edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


Also published, unabridged, suitable for schools 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN THE REVISED VERSION 
Bound in cloth. = 550 pages. 2s. net. 
This edition includes the Revisers’ Notes, and is printed in medium-sized 
type without verses. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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SCIENCE 


Deposition of the Sedimentary Rocks. By Prof. J. E. Marr. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The summing up of the study of a lifetime by the greatest 
of living stratigraphists must necessarily be a matter of first- 
class importance. Written under very great disadvantage, it is 
nevertheless one of the most important of recent contributions 
to geological science. Not only is it useful as collecting informa- 
tion acquired by the author and others about the formation of 
sediments and the conditions under which they were formed, but 
it is helpful to future workers as it points out where further 
information is wanted. Hence it will act as an incentive to 
further endeavour. The scope of the book is very wide. Land 
and sea deposits are discussed and the latter are conveniently 
described under the headings of a belt of variables, a mud belt, 
and an organic belt. Instances are quoted of deposits now 
forming in each belt and also of deposits formed in past ages. 


Our Restless Earth: an Introduction to the History of the Rocks. 
By Prof. H. L. Hawkins. (6d. net. Routledge.) 

Into about seventy pages Prof. Hawkins has compressed a 
truly marvellous amount of information. Both the arrangement 
of the material and the interesting manner of its portrayal make 
this booklet a fascinating one for a non-geological reader. 


The Growth of the World and of its Inhabitants. By Prof. H. H. 
SWINNERTON. (5s. net. Constable.) 

This book has two parts: in the first the author gives an 
account of the growth of the physical world and in the second 
of the development of life. Stratified rocks are discussed and 
their origin explained and there are chapters on igneous rocks 
and the earth’s interior. The building and the removal of 
mountains are briefly touched upon and theories of continental 
foundering or shifting are mentioned. The remaining two- 
thirds of the book are concerned with life. The reader is informed 
about the various types from amoeba to man. The book suffers 
somewhat from the compression required to get all its contents 
squeezed in. 


School Laboratory Management. 
Murray.) 

This book should be in the hands of all science teachers and 
laboratory assistants. Dealing with such varied topics as 
laboratory organization, the preparation and storage of reagents, 
the purchase of apparatus, and the legal aspects of accidents 
in the laboratory, Mr. Sutcliffe has something valuable to say 
on each. Perhaps it will suffice for the reviewer to mention that 
he has not only consulted the book a large number of times 
already, but has bought a copy for each of his five laboratory 
assistants ! Mr. Sutcliffe has placed us all in his debt. 


An Introduction to Science. By P. E. ANDREWS and H. G. 
LAMBERT. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A year’s course in elementary experimental science, written 
for beginners. The authors have wisely excluded elementary 
mathematical physics, but have included more qualificative 
work on sound, magnetism, and electricity than is usual at this 
stage. The book is an interesting and attractive production, 
and teachers of elementary science would profit by inspecting 
it. 

Modern Science: a General Introduction. 
THOMSON. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Prof. J. A. Thomson has probably done more to educate the 
general public in things scientific than any other man. His 
present book aims at conveying a broad idea of the way in which 
modern science looks out on the world. It deals, therefore, with 
a wide range of subjects, and the biological side is, as we 
should expect, brilliantly treated ; the rest of the book leaves 
little to be desired from any point of view. The pages are closely 
packed, but the illustrations are scarcely adequate, but Prof. 
Thomson’s enthusiasm as a biologist and skill as a writer con- 
tinue to make his book a valuable contribution to the science 
teachers’ armoury. 


Examples in Elementary Physics. By S. R. HumsBy and F. W. 
GODDARD. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A large collection of numerical exercises in hydrostatics, 
dynamics, and statics, heat, light, sound, magnetism and elec- 
tricity ; with answers at the end of the book, The ground covered 
is that of the syllabuses of the School Certificate, Matriculation, 
First M.B., and Army Entrance Examinations. The majority 
of the questions are arranged so that the anthmetic can be 
simplified and cancelling: a teaching device over the legiti- 
macy of which opinion is sharply divided. Personally, we think 
it both useful and legitimate, at least with elementary students. 


By A. SUTCLIFFE. (4s. 6d. 


By Prof. J. A. 


Those Teeth of Yours: A Popular Guide to Better Teeth. By 
J.M.CampBELL. (3s. 6d. net. Heinemann—Medical Books.) 


Food, Health, Vitamins: Being a New Edition of Food and 
Health. By Prof. R. H. A. PLIMMER and VIOLET G. PLIMMER. 
(Cloth, 3s. Paper, 2s. Longmans.) 


The Prevention of the Diseases Peculiar to Civilization. By Sir 
W.A. LANE. (5s. net. Faber & Faber.) 


Blazing the Health Trail. By Sir W. A. LANE. 
Faber & Faber.) 

In their various ways each of these attractively tells the 
stories of human necessities—Food and Light. It is not enough 
to eat food ; it must be properly digested and suitably prepared 
so as not to destroy the vital elements and the balance of salts. 
Without vitamins, or with improper proportions of the necessary 
salts, the human or animal body loses resistance and fails to grow 
in healthy fashion. In particular must the balance be kept 
between calcium, potassium, and phosphorus. Some roughage 
must be applied or constipation with its attendant evils must 
result. As Sir Arbuthnot Lane points out, health is largely a 
matter of education; physical ill health is a product of un- 
natural living and is quite as anti-social as moral ill health. All 
the books stress from different angles the precautions to be 
taken, but it may perhaps be doubted if the primitive savage 
was quite as well off as some protagonists of a return to nature 
would have us believe. Their life was often, though by no means 
always, shorter, which naturally diminishes the incidence of 
the ailments of middle life or old age. Rheumatism is far from 
uncommon, and cancer by no means unknown. However, 
attention to the bowels is a wise precaution, and as food is 
nearly useless unless adequately masticated, attention to the 
teeth is necessary. Suitable food, fresh fruit, green vegetables, 
help on the one hand ; the toothbrush and the use of cleansing 
foods such as apples on the other. The teeth may well be called 
the bulwark of civilization. It is interesting to note that there 
is no new thing under the sun: even in the days of Ashur, the 
royal physician could write to his master, ‘‘ Arad will speak the 
truth with the King, as the King demanded: the pains in his 
head, in his side, and in his feet have come from his teeth, and 
they must be extracted.” To postpone the evil day care is needed : 
not in one direction, but many, for all vital processes are closely 
interlocked so that those who adopt a regimen protective against 
one main ill may find themselves guarded against a hundred 
others. 


Practical Botany : An Elementary Course in the General Morpho- 
logy and Physiology of Plants, Espectally Adapted for the 
Requirements of Students at the University of Manitoba. 
By Dr. A. H. R. Butter. (6s. Longmans.) 

The author of this excellent book evidently has an intimate 
acquaintance with the pitfalls that beset the path of one setting 
out along the botanical road; and also with the frailties of 
juvenile human nature. The instructions and warnings are 
so full and clear that teacher and demonstrator seem almost 
superfluous. This achievement is attained without the insertion 
of any botanical diagrams—the sole illustrations are two 
elucidating the admirable explanation of the structure and action 
of the microscope. For an elementary course this book is ideal. 
(1) Botany: A Textbook for College and University Students. 

By Prof. W. J. Ropsins and Prof. H. W. RICKETT. (16s. 
net. Macmillan.) 


(2) Laboratory Instructions for General Botany. By Prof. W. J. 
RoBBIns and Prof. H. W. RICKETT. (7s. 6d. net. Mac- 
millan.) 

These two beautifully presented books provide a moderately 
advanced and thoroughly interesting course; (1) being a text- 
book for the study, (2) its companion for the laboratory. The 
illustrations in the former are exceptionally good, and the text 
beyond criticism ; while at the end of the book are useful sets of 
examination questions on every chapter, and a good, though 
not exhaustive, bibliography. 


Agricultural Research in 1928. Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. (1s. 3d. post free. Murray). 

The fourth volume of this annual summary of the scientific 
and economic research work in agriculture, not only at home but 
abroad, in so far as colonial and foreign results are of interest to 
agriculturists in this country, has now been issued. Started four 
years ago at the instance of the Research Committee of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, as an experiment, the publication 

(Continued on page 154) 
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THE FIRST SCHOOL 
EXAMINATION: 


TEACHERS VIEWS ON 
SUBJECTS AND SYLLABUSES 


Under the above title a series of important Articles will appear 
each month during 1930 in “The Journal of Education ” 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE, by Mr. R. Cary Girson, M.A., formerly Head- : 

master, King Edward VI High School, Birmingham. January, 1930. ; 
CLASSICS, by the Rev. J. A. Narrn, Litt.D., B.D., formerly Headmaster, 

Merchant Taylors’ School, London. February, 1930. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, by Mr. C. W. Barney, M.A., 

Headmaster, Holt School, Liverpool. March, 1930. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, by Mr. A. R. Forun, M.A., Headmaster, Priory 

County School, Shrewsbury. April, 1930. 
HISTORY, by Mr. G. E. S. CoxHzap, M.A., Headmaster, Hinckley Grammar 

School. May, 1930. 
MATHEMATICS, by Mr. W. Parkinson, M.C., M.A., Headmaster, City of 

Oxford School. July, 1930. 


The First School Examination Series will also include 
Articles on: 


SCIENCE. June, 1930. 
GEOGRAPHY. August, 1930. 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. September, 1930. 
MUSIC. October, 1930. 
ART. November, 1930. 
HANDWORK. December, 1930. 
DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. January, 1931. 
London : 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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now has established for itself a definite place in the periodical 
literature of the farming industry. Collected from all available 
sources, put together by acknowledged authorities, im non- 
scientific language, the contents of ‘‘ Agricultural Research ” 
should be studied by all those who wish to keep themselves 
abreast of the times in modern agricultural practice. Among 
the subjects dealt with in the present issue are crops and plant 
breeding, dairy husbandry, agricultural economics, agri- 
cultural engineering, animal nutrition, soils and fertilizers, and 
veterinary science. 


Handbook of the Geology of Great Britain : a Compilative Work. 
Edited by Dr. J. W. Evans and Dr. C. J. STUBBLEFIELD. 
(24s. net. Murby.) 

This is a general review of the geology of Great Britain by 
various well-known authors. As nearly a quarter of the book is 
devoted to the Carboniferous system, the accounts of some of the 
other rocks are very much curtailed. Many would have welcomed 
a fuller treatment of the condition of unglaciated Britain and of 
the Stone Age sequence, which is confined to four pages. The 
igneous rocks are described by Harker, who manages to put a 
fund of useful information into a small space. Watts writes of 
the Precambrian, Cambrian, and Ordovician rocks in a masterly 
manner, but the account of the Silurian rocks by O. T. Jones 
seems hurried. In the last there is at least one inaccuracy, for 
in his account of recent work on May Hill he writes that the 
Wenlockian is said to be succeeded by the old Red Sandstone. 
In the paper, to which the author refers, some 400 ft. of Ludlovian 
and also some Downtonian beds are described as occurring above 
the Wenlockian, as is mentioned by Jones later on. The Car- 
boniferous system is very well described and is illustrated by 
numerous details and diagrams. The Trias and Rhaetic chapters 
by L. Richardson are very good, the Jurassic chapter by Morley 
Davies and the Cretaceous and Tertiary chapters by Boswell 
show clear and careful description. Altogether this is a useful 
book to have in a library. 


The New Nature Study. (5s. net. Butter- 
worth.) 

This is a plea on behalf of phenology, i.e. the influence of 
climate upon animal and plant life. This subject is of real 
economic value, apart from its scientific interest, and is one in 
which Natural History Societies can greatly assist. Indeed, 
its foundation stone may be said to have been well and truly 
laid at Marlborough College in 1865 by the Rev. T. A. Preston. 
One example of its value must suffice here : at Sutton Bonning- 
ton, Notts, Agricultural Station it has been ascertained that 
the flowering date of the purple-leaved plum indicates the 
best date for sowing spring oats to safeguard the crop from 
grit-fly. The importance of phenology is now recognized by 
the Ministry of Agriculture ; and the Phenological Committee 
of the Royal Meteorological Society, which is in touch with 
similar bodies all over the world, has an organized scheme of 
observational and recording work. We urge those responsible 
for School Natural History Societies, and anxious to give aim 
and purpose to their members, to take up the phenology of their 
district, and at once apply (enclosing postage for replv) to the 
Secretary, The Royal Meteorological Society, 49 Cromwell 
Road, S.W. 7, for particulars of the Society’s scheme. 


The Science of the Home. By C. L. Rosinson. Books 1-3. 
(1s. 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

An Introductory Electricity and Magnetism. By C. W. HANSEL 
and P. WooDLAND. (4s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

Introduction to College Physics. By Prof. C. M. KILBY. 
net. Constable.) 

The Evolution of Modern Marrtage: 
Relations. By F. MOLLER-LYER. 
C. WIGGLESWORTH. (12s. 6d. net. 

Pioneers of Electrical Communication. 
(21s. net. Macmillan.) 

Magnetism. By Dr. E. C. STONER. (28. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


By F. J. WRIGHT. 


(158. 


A Sociology of Sexual 

Translated by ISABELLA 
Allen & Unwin.) 

By R. APPLEYARD. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Criterion Miscellany. No. 3. Imperialism and the Open Con- 
spiracy. By H. G. WELLS. (1s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

Mr. Wells’s pamphlet deserves careful consideration. He 
describes lucidly and succinctly the successive phases of British 
Imperialism, and examines the attractive project for an all- 
sufficient British Empire in the light of the rapidly changing 
conditions of the world. He believes that the project would 
inevitably lead to war. 


The South American Handbook, 1930. Trade and Travel Publi- 
cation, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. Post free, 3s. 

Now in its seventh year of issue, this is the only annual 
handbook to a continent which is changing and progressing 
rapidly. So rapidly do things move that over 2,000 changes 
have been noted since the last issue. The book appears very 
opportunely, for the D’Abernon Mission has quickened interest 
in the continent. In it the business man will find everything he 
wants to know about the countries of Latin America, their 
products, railways, banks, currency, trade, and present state of 
each particular industry in each particular country. 
pleasant companion also to the tourist, who will discover that 
the “ human interest ” of the countries has not been neglected. 


Word Games and Word Puzzles. Foy Fathers and Youngsters. 
With Their Answers. By A. C. S. ASHMORE. (TS. net. 
Cloth, 2s. net. Werner Laurie.) 

Word and Phrase-Building Exercises in Pitman’s Shorthand 
(First Series), By J. Hynes. New Era Edition. (od. 
(Pitman.) 

Bonbons and Simple Sugar Sweets. By Louisa THORPE. Second 
Edition. (3s. net. Pitman.) 

Cooking Craft: A Practical Handbook fory Students in Training 
for Cookery and for the Homeworker. By S. ELIZABETH 
Nasu. Second Edition. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Craftsmanship of Books. By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Nursery Cookery Book. By Mrs. K. JAMESON. (3s. 6d. net. 
Warne.) 

Making a Home. By JANET CLEEVES. (6d. net. Routledge.) 

The Everyday Games Book for Every Occasion: Girl Guides, 
Parties, The Fireside, Socials, Outings, Schools. By V.C. 
ALEXANDER. (2s. 6d. net. Evans.) 


(3s. Od. 
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Beadcraft. By IpaLia B. LITTLEJOHNS. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Literature of American School and College Athletics. Bulletin 
No. 24. By W. C. Ryan, Jun. (New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.) 

Mohamed Tughlag (1325-1351 A.D.). Selected and Arranged by 
R. S. Gupta. (Bristol.) 


London's Open-Air Schools. (6d. H.M.S.O.) 

The Year's Work in Librarianship. Edited by A. ESDAILE. 
Vol. I. 1928. (7s. 6d. net. Library Association.) 

The Association for Education in Industry and Commerce. 
Report on Education for Higher Positions in Commerce : 
Embodying the Results of an Inquiry carried out on behalf 
of the Association. By Mr. HaroLD Rostron. October, 
1929. (ISs.) 

A Directory of Specialist Writers. Compiled by the Trade and 
Periodical Branch of the National Union of Journalists. 

The Reform of Examinations. A Report prepared by Mrs. S. 
PLATT. (1s. net. Bale, Sons & Danielsson.) 

Catalogue of the Twenticth Annual Exhibition of Electrical, 
Optical, and Other Physical Apparatus, January 7, 8, and 9, 
1930, of the Physical Society and the Optical Society. 

The Detection and Investigation of Potsons by Spectroscopy. 
(Adam Hilger.) 

Board of Education. State Scholarships Tenable at Universities, 
1929. List of Candidates from Secondary Schools in England 
and Wales who were Selected for State Scholarships in 1929. 
(6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Library Association. County Libraries Section. County 
Libraries in Great Britain and Iveland, Report 1928-29. 
Annual Report on Public Instruction in Burma for the Year 
1928-29. (Rs. 1.4—1s. 11d. Rangoon: Supt., Government 

Printing and Stationery.) 

Report on the Conditions of Science Teaching in Oxfordshire. 
Compiled by a Committee of the Oxfordshire Branch of the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools. 

Ministry of Labour. 
Employment (England and Wales, and Scotland). 
Reports. Age of Entry into Unemployment Insurance. 
net. H.M.S.O.) 


National Advisory Councils for Juvenile 
Second 
(od. 
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Directory of Educational Associations 


[This List is Copyright. 


HE object is stated only when this is not obvious from 
the title or not known by general repute. Then fol- 
low—(a) The membership total, (b) the yearly subscription, 
(c) the Society’s organ, (d) the telegraphic address, (e) the 
telephone number, (f) the date and place of next annual 
meeting, (g) the (honorary) secretary’s name and office 
address. 
Professional Bodies holding a qualifying Entrance Exam- 
ination for membership or fellowship are distinguished thus : 


(Fellow, F........ ; Associate, A............ ] 
Entries referring to ‘‘ Appointments Boards,” “‘ Training 
of Teachers,” ‘‘ University Extension,” will be found 


under these sub-headings. 
The following no longer appear in the List for reasons stated: 

The National Union of Commercial Teachers “is at 
present in abeyance.” The Standing Committee on Gram- 
matical Reform ‘‘ has dissolved itself and ceased to exist.’’ 
The Montessori Society ‘‘ has dissolved and its members 
resolved to transfer en bloc to the International Montessori 
Society.” 

We owe our best thanks to Secretaries for their prompti- 
tude in correcting slips. 


In the subjoined list, in addition to Societies and Associations 
directly concerned with educational activities, a certain number 
of other Societies are included. Almost all such institutions, 
however, hold examinations or require other educational quali- 
fications for membership, and have, therefore, direct relationship 
with school or university work. 


Accountants, Chartered, in Ireland, Institute of. 

[Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 234. Fellows, £6 6s. ; 
Associate in Practice, £4 4s.; Associate not in Practice, 
£1 1s. (e) Dublin 45017. (f) May, 1930. Mr. Gabriel Brock, 
41-42 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

Accountants, Institute of Chartered, in England and Wales. 
[Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 9038. Fellows : 
London, £5 5s.; Country, £3 3s.; Associates, {2 2s. and 
£1 1s. (c) The Accountant. (d) Unravel, Ave, London. 
(e) Metropolitan 6731. (f) May 7, 1930, at Hall. Hon. 
George Colville, Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. 

Accountants, London Association of. 

(Fellows, F.L.A.A.; Associates, A.L.A.A.] By examina- 
tion. 2,900. Fellows, £4 4s. and £3 3s.; Associates, 
£2 12s. 6d. and £1 11s. 6d. (c) Certified Accountants’ Journal. 
(d) Laofact, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 5163. (f) 
March 26. Mr. J. C. Latham, F.L.A.A., A.S.A.A., 50 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Accountant-Lecturers’ Association. 

To provide an organization for accountants engaged in 
teaching and lecturing. Members must be Chartered or In- 
corporated Accountants. ros. 6d. (c) Own Bulletin. (e) 
Clissold 3134. (f) London, October, 1930. Mr. M. Mous- 
tardier, F.S.A.A., F.C.I.S., 69 Downs Road, E. 5. 

Actuaries, Institute of. 

(Fellow, F.I.A.; Associate, A.I.A.] 1133. Fellow, £3 38. ; 
Associate, {2 28s.; Students, {1 1s. (c) Own Journal. 
(e) Holborn, 1710. (f) First Monday in June. G. S. W. Epps. 
C.B.E., and E. F. Spurgeon; Assistant Secretary, S. H. 
Jarvis, Staple Inn Hall, W.C. 1. 

Adult Education, British Institute of. 

(Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) Promote Adult 
Education in society. 650. 6s. to {2 2s. Journal of Adult 
Education. (e) Museum 9116. (f) King’s College, London, 
May 24, 1930. Mr. J. W. Brown, 39 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 

Adult Education, World Association for. 

To promote co-operation between adult educational institu- 
tions. 1,500. 6s. (c) Own Quarterly Bulletin. (d) Worladult, 
Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0867. (f) Brunnsvik, 
Sweden, August 25-29, 1930. Miss Dorothy W. Jones, 
16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Adult School Union, National. 

Adult education and social service. 50,000. (c) One and All. 
(d) Aduscolun phone London. (e) Museum 5492. (f) London, 
March 1-2, 1930. Mr. Ernest Dodgshun, B.A., 30 Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 1. 


Retroduction is forbidden.] 


American University Union, British Division. 
To serve as a bond between the Universities of the United 
States and those of European nations. Students and 
graduates of American universities become automatically 
members. (e) Museum 5077. Mrs. D. R. Dalton, 50 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Agricultural Examination Board, National. 
[Agriculture, N.D.A.] Apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford Square, W.C. 1 ; 
or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society, 3 George 
IV Bridge, Edinburgh. 

Anglo-Belgian Union, Educational Sub-Committee. 
goo. £1. (c) Anglo-Belgian Notes. (e) Gerrard 8211. Mr. 
Algernon Maudslay, C.B.E., 35 Albemarle Street, W. 1. 


Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau. 
To give information on university and general educational 
matters. (d) Uniburb. (e) Museum 4108. Mr. J. H. Helweg, 
50 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Apothecaries, Society of. 
[Licentiate, L.M.S.S.A.] (e) City 6034. Mr. Frank Haydon, 
Court of Examiners, Apothecaries’ Hall, Water Lane, 
E.C. 4. 


APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 


University of Birmingham. 
(e) B'ham Cent. 2149. Mr. John H. Costain, M.A., The 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

University of Cambridge. 
(d) Appointments, Cambridge. (e) 627. Mr. H. A. Roberts, 
M.A., Secretary; Assistant Secretaries: Mr. R. S. Good- 
child, M.A. (Education); Mr. O. C. Guy, D.S.O., M.C., 
M.A., and Mr. W. N. C. van Grutten, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., 
A.M.Inst.C.E. (Engineering). University Offices, St. 
Andrew's Street, Cambridge. 


Durham Colleges. 
(d) University Offices, Durham. (e) Durham 1o. Mr. H. G. 
Theodosius, University Offices, 38 N. Bailey, Durham. 


University of Edinburgh. 
Mr. T. A. Joynt, The University, Edinburgh. 
University of Glasgow. 
(e) Western, 3999. Mr. J. Thomson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E., The University, Glasgow. 
University of Leeds. 
(d) Leeds University. (e) Leeds 20251. 
B.Sc. (Lond.), The University, Leeds. 
University of Liverpool. 
(e) Royal 5460. Mr. S. Pryce Parry, M.A., The University, 
Liverpool. 
University of London. 
5s. (d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
Oxford University Appointments Committee. 
(d) Appointments, Oxford. (e) Oxford 3225. Mr. C. E. D. 
Peters ; Educational Secretary, Mr. E. A. Greswell, Acland 
House, 40 Broad Street, Oxford. 


University of St. Andrews. 
Alumnus Association. To further interests of former 
students by appointments bureau, reunions, &c. 1,100. 
2s. 6d. (c) The Alumnus Chronicle. (d) The University, St. 
Andrews. (e) St. Andrews 35. (f) June 28, 1930. Mr. David 
J. B. Ritchie, B.L., The University, St. Andrews. 

University of Sheffield. 
To advise students and prospective students. (d) University, 
Sheffield. (e) 24337. Mr. J. R. Clarke, M.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
The University, Sheffield. 

University of Wales. 
5s. (d) University, Cardi f. (e) 1785. Mr. D. Brynmor 
Anthony, M.C., M.A., University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. 


Mr. W. R. Grist, 


Architects, Royal Institute of British. 
{Fellow, F.R.I.B.A.; Associate, A.R.I.B.A.; Licentiate, 
L.R.I.B.A.] 1,547, Fellows, £5 5S.; 2,502, Associates, 


£3 3S.; 1,936, Licentiates, £3 3s. (c) Own Journal. (d) 
Ribazo, Piccy, London. (e) Mayfair 0434 and 0435. (f) 
May 12, 1930, London. Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W. 1. 
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Architectural Education, Board of, Royal Institute of British 


Mr. Everard J. Haynes, B.A. (Oxon.), 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
Art Masters, National Society of. 
(Fellows, F.S.A.M.] 800. {1 11s. 6d. (full-time teachers) ; 
158. (part-time). Probationary Members, ros. 6d. (c) Own 
Journal. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. (f) January. Mr. Alfred 
Shuttleworth, A.R.C.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Arts, Royal Society of. 
3,000. £3 38. (c) Own Journal. (d) Praxiteles, Westrand, 
London. (e) Temple Bar 8274. (f) June, at Society's house. 
Mr. G. K. Menzies, M.A., 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For those interested in the teaching of Art. 300. 158. 
©) The Record. (f) January, 1931. Miss M. Lenn, 29 Gordon 
quare, W.C. 1. 


scams Masters in Secondary Schools, Incorporated Association 

0 eo 
8,200. {2 28. (c) The A.M.A.and Year Book. (d) Incorama, 
Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0658, 0659, and 3433. (/) 
January, 1931. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 
Gordon Square, W.C. 1. . 

Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools, Association of 

(Incorporated). 
7,000. £1; Associate, 58. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. 
(f) January, 1931, University College, London. Mrs. Gordon 
Wilson, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Associated Board of The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal 
College of Music for Local Examinations in Music. 
(d) Associa, London. (e) Museum 1710. (f) July. Mr. James 
Muir, 14 and 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Blind, College and Association of Teachers of the. 

400. 10s. (c) The Teacher of the Blind. (e) Museum 9701. 
(f) June, London. Miss M. M. R. Garaway, National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, Great Portland Street, W. 1. 

Board of Education. 

(e) Victoria g800. Sir Aubrey V. Symonds, K.C.B., White- 
hall, S.W. 1. 

Board of Education Library. 

Open Monday to Friday, 10-5; Saturday, 10-1. King 
Charles Street, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

Book-Keeping Teachers, Association of (Ltd. by Guarantee). 
[Fellow, F.B.T.; Associate, A.B.T.; Member, M.B.T.] 
500. Fellows, 12s. 6d.; Associates, 108.; Members, 5s. 
(c) The Book-Keepers' Magazine. (e) Gillingham (Kent) 5765. 
(f). Essex Hall, Essex Street, London, February 28, 1931. 
Mr. W. J. A. Knight-Rawlings, F.I.S.A., 109 Rock Avenue, 
Gillingham, Kent. 

British and Foreign School Society. 

The promotion of popular education at home and abroad. 
£1 1s.; Life, {10 10s. (c) Educational Record. (e) Central 
7969. (f) May, 1930. Mr. E. N. Fallaize, 114 Temple 
Chambers, E.C. 4. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

3,500. Life, £15; annual, {1 108. and £1. (c) Annual Report. 
(d) Sciasoc. (e) Gerrard 7213. Mr. O. J. R. Howarth, O.B.E., 
Burlington House, W. 1. Educational Science Section : 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 

British Universities League of Nations Society. 

‘To promote international understanding ; to study inter- 
national relations; and to make known the aims and 
activities of the League of Nations.” 5,000. Minimum, I8. 
(d) Freenats, Knights, London. (e) Sloane. 6,161. (f) 
London, second week in July, 1930. Hon. Sec., Mr. C. W. 
Judd ; Sec., Mr. Norman H. Poole, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W. 1. 
Bureau of Education, The International. 

44 rue des Maraichers, Geneva. 

Bureau of Public Education. 

To collect and to distribute information on public educa- 
tion. 71. 5s. (d) Edulabasso, Holb., London. (e) Museum 
5750. Miss M. L. Simeon, 16 Harpur Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Cadet Association, Public Secondary Schools. 
go Affiliated Corps. {1 18. per Corps. (c) Camp Magazine. 
(f) June, 1930 at Birmingham for General Meeting ; January, 
1931, at London for Annual General Meeting. Cadet Lt.-Col. 
J. Huck, O.B.E., Stationers’ School, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 

Cambridge Highest Grade Schools Examinations Syndicate. 

(e) Cambridge 1658. Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 61a St. 
Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 
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Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 
(d) Syndicate, Cambridge. (e) Cambridge 579. Mr. W. N. 
Williams, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

Catholic Colleges and Convent Schools, Conference of. 
202. £1. Very Rev. Mgr. Gonne, M.A., St. Bede’s College, 
Manchester. 

Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Association 


(Incorporated). 
To help educated women to find suitable work. (c) Women's 


Employment. (d) Centembur, Westcent, London. (e) 
Museum 7396. Miss M. G. Spencer, O.B.E., 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Central Library for Students. 
Lends books through local public, county, or university 
libraries. Books in print costing less than 6s., fiction, and 
the set text-books required for examinations are not sup- 
plied. Every endeavour is made to supply any other type 


of book, pamphlet, or periodical. No charge, other than ' 


the cost of postage, is made for the loan of books. Applica- 
tions must be made through the librarian of the local 
library and not direct to the Central Library for Students, 
Galen Place, Bury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Chemistry, Institute of (Royal Charter, 1885 ; Founded 1877). 
[Fellow, F.I.C.; Associate, A.I.C.) Fellows, 1,886, {2 2s. ; 
Associates, 3,828, {1 118. 6d.; Students, 717, ros. (c) 
Journal and Proceedings. (e) Museum 2406. (f) March 3, 
1930, at the Institute. Mr. Richard B. Pilcher, O.B.E., 
F.C.1.S., 30 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Child Study Association of America. 

54 West 74th Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Child Study Society, London. 

For the scientific study of children. 300. 10s. 6d. and 
78. 6d. (c) Proceedings. (e) Sloane 8438. (f) May 8, 1930. 
Mrs. I. M. Jarman, B.Sc., 90 Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W. 1. 

Church Education Corporation. 

(d) 34, c/o Citizenry, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3319. 
Mr. Chas. C. Osborne, 34 Denison House, Westminster, 
S.W. ı. 
Sauron SOiooltasiers; and Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institu- 
on. 
14,000. 28. 6d. (c) School Guardian. (d) Nat. Society Vict. 
(e) Franklin 6435. (f) June, London. Mr. Tom M. Pettitt, 
21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Class Teachers, National Federation of. 

(f) September, 1930. Mr. W. H. Robinson, 268 Ellesmere 
Road, Sheffield. 

Classical Association. 

2,400. 58. and 5s. entrance fee. (c) Own Proceedings. (e) 
Mayfair 0732. (f) April, 1930, Hull. Mr. E. Norman 


Gardiner, D.Litt., Triangle Offices, 61 South Molton Street, 


London, W. 1. 

College of Preceptors. 

_ (Fellow, F.C.P.; Licentiate, L.C.P.; Associate, A.C.P.]} 
700. 108. 6d., holders of College diplomas; {1 18s. others. 
(c) The Journal of Education. (d) Preceptors, Westcent, 
London. (e) Holborn 7548. (f) March 28, 193Q, at Office. 
Mr. G; Chalmers, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 

Commerce Degree Bureau. 
University of London. Assists External Students studying 
for London B.Com. Degree and other analogous work. 
(d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. r. 

Commerce, Faculty of Teachers in. 
(Fellows, F.F.T.Com.; Associates, A.F.T.Com.)  8oo. 
From ros. 6d. to £1 18s. (c) Teacher in Commerce. (e) 
Edgbaston, 1701. (f) Whitsuntide, Llandudno. Mr. A. 
James, 110 Portland Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Commercial Teachers, The Incorporated Society of. 
[Fellow, F.C.T.; Associate, A.C.T.] 200. 128. 6d. (c) The 
Commercial Teacher. (e) City, Manchester 0188. (f) July, 
Manchester. Mr. T. Booth Brown, 63 Deansgate Arcade, 
Manchester. 

Conference of Educational Associations. 
Affiliated associations, 49. Not exceeding 1,000 members, 
£2 128. 6d.; 1,000-2,000, £3 138. 6d.; 2,000-3,000, 
£4 148. 6d.; 3,000-5,000, £5 158. 6d.; 5,000-8,000, 
£6 16s. 6d.; over 8,000, {10 10s. (c) Report issued in 
March. (e) Museum 0658. (f) January, 1931, University 
College, London. Miss M. A. Challen, B.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 
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Continuative Teachers’ Association. 
Those engaged in the work of the L.C.C. Evening Institutes. 
1,000. 23. (c) The Continuative Teacher. (f) London Day 
Training College, December, 1930. Mr. W. J. Kenyon, 
33 Queen’s Road, Finsbury Park, N. 4. 

County Councils Association. 
(c) Official Gazette. (d) Combined, Churton, London. (e) Vic- 
toria 0299. (f) March 26, 1930, London. Mr. S. M. Johnson, 
84 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 

Dalcroze Eurhythmics, London School of. 
(d) Eurhythm, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 2294. 
Miss Alice Weber, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 

Dalcroze Society, Inc., The. 
217. Teachers, 7s. 6d.; non-Teachers, ros. 6d.; Life- 
Membership, £5 5s. (c) The Journal. (e) Mus. 1876. (f) At 
end of year. Miss Dorothy Howard, 17 Gower Street, 


W.C. 1. 

Dalton Association. 
130. 58. Teachers; 10s. non-Teachers. (c) New Ideals 
Quarterly. (e) Kensington 9929. (f) January, 1931. 


Conference of Educational Associations, University College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 1. Miss Belle Rennie, 20 Princes Gardens, 
London, S.W. 7. 

Dairy Examination Board, National. 
(Dairying, N.D.D.] Apply to Secretary, National Dairy 
Examination Board, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
Deaf, Council of Principals of Institutions and Schools for the. 
70. 5s. (d) Deaf Institution, Derby. (e) 953 Derby. (f) 
September, 1930, London. Mr. W. Carey Roe, B.A., Royal 
Institution for the Deaf, Derby. 

Deaf, National College of Teachers of. 
473. 108. (c) Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Sydenham 3744. 
(f) March 8, 1930, Baptist Church House. Mr. A. F. Boyer, 
School for the Deaf, Versailles Road, Anerley, S.E. 20. 


Deaf, Teachers of the, National College of, Incorporated, Scoto- 
Irish Branch 


To further the cause of deaf education. 97. 108. (c) Teacher 
of the Deaf. Mr. J. S. Barker, Royal Deaf Schools, Edin- 
burgh. 

Deaf, Union of Teachers of, on the Pure Oral System. 
100. 28. 6d. (e) Sloane 8026. (f) April (end of). Miss V. T. 
Salmon, 12 West Eaton Place, London, S.W. 1. 

Dental Board of the United Kingdom. 
(d) Dentiboard, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2501. (f) 
May, at Office. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam Street, 
W. I. 

Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
230. £2. (f) January, 1931, London. Mr. F. H. Toyne, 
B.A., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 

Domestic Studies, National Council for. 
(e) Museum 0658. (f) November, London. Examination 
Secretary, Miss K. M. Buck, 30 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Domestic Subjects, Association of Teachers of. 
2,000. 158. (c) Housecraft. (e) Museum 0658. (f) May 24, 
1930, London. Miss K. M. Buck, 30 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Drawing Society, The Royal. Incorporated 1902. 

_ (d) Roydrasoc Parl, London. (e) Victoria 5933. (f) Jan- 
uary, 1931. Miss E. Rust, 18 Queen Anne's Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. I. 

East Midland Educational Union. 
110. (c) Own Report, Handbook, and Prospectus. (d) Emeu, 
Nottingham. (e) 2972. (f) July 17, 1930, Burghley House, 
near Stamford. Mr. L. Hitchman, 14 Shakespeare Street, 
Nottingham. 

Education Authorities in Scotland, Association of. 
37. (e) Edinburgh (Central 23620). Mr. W. H. Hill, Solicitor, 
Supreme Courts, 58 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


Education Committees (England, Wales, and Northern Ireland), 
Association of. 
260. 3 to 19 guineas. (c) Education. (f) First week in 
June, Eastbourne. Mr. Percival Sharp, Thornhurst, Clarke- 
house Road, Shefheld. 

Educational Committees, Wales and Monmouthshire, Federation of. 
30. Every L.E.A. in Wales now in membership. £2 2s. to 
£8 8s., according to population. (e) 249 Merthyr Tydfil 
Mr. Rhys Elias, M.A., Director of Education, Town Hall, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Education in Industry and Commerce, The Association for. 

For the encouragement of definite educational work in 
industrial and commercial undertakings. 80 (chiefly firms). 


Associated firms, £5 5s.; individuals, £r 1s. (c) Annual 
and Special Reports. (f) June, 1930, Liverpool. Mr. R. W. 
Ferguson, B.Sc., 36 Linden Road, Bournville, Birmingham. 
Educational Institute of Scotland. 
For those engaged in teaching in Scotland. [Fellow, 
F.E.1.S.] 23,319. £1 28. 6d. (c) Scottish Educational Journal. 
(d) Institute, Edinburgh. (e) Edinburgh 23216 and 23217. 
Mr. T. Henderson, B.Sc., F.E.1.S., 47 Moray Place, Edin- 
burgh. 
Educational Institutions, Union of. 
79. (d) Unedin, Birmingham. (e) Central 3788. (f) October 
25, 1930, Birmingham. Mr. A. Percy Dent, A.I.S.A., 
174 Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Educational Settlements Association. 
Minimum, £1 1s. (c) The Common Room. (e) Museum 2533. 
(f) July, 1930. Mary Ward House, Tavistock Place, W.C. 1. 
English Folk Dance Society. 
1,500 London, 15,541 County Branches. {1 1s. (c) Journal 
and E.F.D.S. News. (d) Museum 4580. Commander H. B. 
Worsley, D.S.O., R.N., 107 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
Federal Board. 
(Child Study Society, Dalton Association, Froebel Society, 
and Junior Schools Association.) (e) Holborn 7544. Miss 
M. G. Ostle, c/o The Froebel Society, 4 Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Federal Council of Associations of Teachers in Bristol, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. 
40. £1 Is. (f) November 14, 1930. Mr. A. R. Iveson, 
M.Coll.H., A.C.P., Willsbridge, Bristol. 


Federation of University Women’s Camps for Schoolgirls. 
To help schoolgirls to know and to serve Jesus Christ, to 
deepen their consciousness of God, and to bring them into 
closer fellowship with His Church. (c) Camp Annual. (e) 
Vic. 6963. Miss Marjorie E. T. Stewart, 170 Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1. 

Friends, Central Education Committee of the Society of. 
(1) General Education: Mr. Francis H. Knight, M.A., 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. Tel. 8164 Museum. 
(2) Sunday Schools and Children’s Work: Friends’ House, 
Euston Road, N.W. 1. Tel. 8164 Museum. (3) Adult Educa- 
tion: Mr. R. Davis, 23 Fox Hill, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
Tel. 8 Selly Oak. 

Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
315. 6s. (c) Own Annual Report. (e) Reading, 671. (f) 
York, January, 1931. Mr. J. Knox Taylor, M.A., Reckitt 
House, Leighton Park School, Reading. 


Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Training College for Teachers, Grove House, Roehampton 
Lane, S.W. 15. 
Demonstration School, Colet Gardens, W. 14. 


Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. (Founded 1874.) 
To further the best methods and ideals in education. 2,500. 
73. 6d. (c) Child Life. (e) Holborn 7544. (f) January, 1931. 
Miss M. G. Ostle, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Froebel Union, National. 
The Examining Board for the Froebel examinations. 
(e) Temple Bar 6245. Miss H. M. C. Coutts, B.Sc., 18 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 


Geographical Association. 
To encourage the study of geography. 4,449. Ios. and 6s. 
(c) Geography. (d) Fleure, University, Manchester. (f) 
Birmingham University, April 11-14; Edinburgh Univer- 
sity (Herbertson Memorial Lecture), May 30; London, 
January 8-10, 1931. Prof. H. J. Fleure, D.Sc., Victoria 
University, Manchester. 

Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
(e) Central 5928. The Very Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., 
1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Ltd., The 
(e) Victoria 5835. (f) July, 1930, Broadway Court, West- 
minster. Mr. A. Maclean, Broadway Court, Westminster, 


S.W. 1. 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. (Incorporated by Royal 
Ios. (f) May 2, 1930, 


r, 1848.) 
(e) Temple Bar 4921. 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C. 2. Mr. A. 
5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
Graduates, London, The Twentieth Century Society of. 
750. 28. 6d. (e) Museum 0937. Mr. G. F. Troup Horne, 
BM/XXth, London, W.C. 1. 


Connaught 
F. Mullins, 
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Graduates in Music, Union of. 
600. 58. (c) Own Roll. Mr. Charles Long, Mus.B., Oxon., 
c/o University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


Guildhall School of Music. 
(d) Euphonium, Fleet, London. (e) Central 4459. Mr. H. 
Saxe Wyndham, John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C. 4. 

Headmasters’ Conference. 
To discuss educational questions which affect schools in 
close connexion with Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
175 (including 25 Oversea Dominion Schools). £1 Is. 
(c) Own Bulletin. (d) 54 Temple. (e) Central 0251. (f) 
December, 1930, Cheltenham College. Mr. W. Bulkeley- 
Evans, C.B.E., M.A., 5 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


Head Masters, Incorporated Association of. 
790. £2 2s. (c) Own Review. (e) Museum 0658. (f) January, 
1931. Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, Hackney Downs School, 
Clapton, London, E. 5., and Mr. F. R. Hirlstone-Jones, 
Holloway School, Hilldrop Road, N. 7. 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 

Headmistresses’ Association (Incorporated 1896). 
560. £2 2s. (minimum) ; Overseas, {1 1s. (e) Museum 0658. 
(f) June 13 and 14, 1930, Croydon High School. Miss 
Ruth Young, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

Head Teachers, National Association of. 
8,715. 58. (c) Head Teachers’ Review, (e) Harrow 2741. 
(f) Scarborough, June 6-9, 1930. Mr. R. J. Shambrook, 
B.A., 46 Carlton Avenue, Kenton, Harrow. 


Historical Association, The. 


4,750. 10s. or 58. (c) History. (e) Museum 6848. (f) Chester, 
January, 1931. Dr. M. Gompertz, B.A., Ph.D., 22 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Home-Reading Union, National. 
To encourage reading and to guide the general reader in the 
choice and use of books. 3,000. 7s. 6d. (c) The Reader . 
(e) Museum 3902. (f) April, 1930, Council Room, 16 Russell 
Square. Miss D. Shelmerdine, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
Hygiene, Institute of (Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
2,000. Fellow, £2 2s.; Member, {1 1s. ; Associate, Ios. 6d. 
(c) Own Journal. (d) Saluminate Wesdo. (e) Langham 4200. 
(f) February, 1931. Mr. A. Seymour Harding, F.S.S., 
28 Portland Place, W. I. 


Independent Schools Association, Incorporated. 


To protect the interests of efficient schools under private 


management. 1,000. f1 18. (c) The Independent School. 
(e) South 1574. (f) January, 1931, University College, 
London. Rev. C. Whitfield, M.A., St. Hilda’s, Moseley, 
Birmingham. 
Inspectors of Schools and Educational Organizers, National 
Association of. 
240. {1 1s. (e) Palmer’s Green 2851. (f) October, London 


Day Training College. Mr. W. L. Timms, Amberley House, 
Amberley Road, Palmer’s Green, London, N. 13. 
Institut Francais du Royaume Uni. 

To promote knowledge of French language, history, thought, 
life, &c. Lectures, I1, 3, or 5 guineas per annum, with 
special reductions to teachers. There are many other 
activities. (e) Kensington 9411, 9412. Secretary, 1-7 Crom- 
well Gardens, S.W. 7. 


Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board, London. 
To hold a Combined Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable at certain Colleges and Schools of the Univer- 
sity of London. Mr. S. C. Ranner, M.A., Medical School, 
King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. 
International Association for Commercial Education. 
1,607. 2s. 6d. Collective members minimum, £1. (c) Inter- 
national Review for Commercial Education. (f) Copenhagen, 
August I-14, 1930. Dr. Y. Dubosq, Valeriusstraat, 298, 
Amsterdam. British Representative: N. Skene Smith, 
Bankfield, Cavendish Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
International Educational Society. 
The use of the latest mechanical devices, especially the 
gramophone, for education. (e) Victoria 1868. Mr. E. J. 
King, M.C., 26 Buckingham Gate, Westminster, S.W. I. 
Ireland, Association of Secondary Teachers. 
To safeguard rights of lay Secondary Teachers. 300. 
Members, £2 10s. in ten monthly payments of 5s.: and 
Associates, {1 5s. in ten monthly payments of 2s. 6d. 
(c) Irish School Weekly. (e) Ballsbridge 229. (f) April 22 and 
23, 1930, University College, Dublin. Mr. T. J. Burke, 
3 Anglesea Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


Irish National Teachers’ Organisation 
12,500. 308. (c) Irish School Weekly. a) Teachers, Dublin. 


(e) 44433. (f) April 21-25, Belfast. . T. J. O'Connell, 
T.D., 9 Gardiner’s a Dublin. 

Irish Schoolmistresses, Central Association of. 
50. 5s. Miss L. O. Rowlette, B.A., 55 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin. 


Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
Non-members of A.A.M., 2s. 6d. (e) Museum 0658. 
March 12, 1930. 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Joint Scholastic Agency, Ltd. 
(d) Educatorio, Westcent, London. 
Registrar, 29, Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


King Alfred School Society. 
To establish and carry on schools to give practical expres- 
sion to the best theories of education extant. £1 Is. 
(c) The King Alfred Magazine. (e) Speedwell 2999. 
November, 1930, at Offices. Miss E. M. Hibburd, Manor 
Wood, North End Road, N.W. 11. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Union of. 
A federation of the Education Committees of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Westmorland, Flintshire, and the 
Isle of Man. (d) Institutes, Manchester. (e) City 6959. 
(f) October 3, 1930, Liverpool. Mr. G. J. Walmsley, M.Sc., 
33 Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 

Latin Teaching, Association for the Reform of. 
Improvement of Latin (and Greek) in Schools. 358. 5s. 
(c) Latin Teaching. (f) Early August, 1930. Miss M. F. 
Moor, 45 High Street, Old Headington, Oxford. 

League of Nations Union. 


835,000. Foundation, 


(f) 


(e) Museum 3433. 


£1; Registered, 5s.; ordinary 
3s. 6d. or is. (c) Headway. (d) Freenat, Knights, London. 
(e) Sloane 6161. Mr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett, C.B.E., Sc.D., 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. I. 


League of the Empire. 


Furtherance of Imperial education and interchange of 
teachers. {1 1s. and 10s. (c) League of the Empire Review. 
(d) Empirlea, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3094. (f) July, 
1931. Triennial Conference. Mrs. Ord Marshall, C.B.E., 
124 Belgrave Road, S.W. I. 


Legal Education, The Council of. 
Established by the four Inns of Court to superintend the 
education and examination of students for the English Bar. 
(e) 4665 Holborn. Mr. John Felix Waley, M.A., 15 Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


Libraries and Information Bureaux, Association of Special. 
400. Members, £2 2s.; Associate Members, £1 1s. (d) 
Asliburo, Westcent, London. (e) Fitzroy 1010. (f) New 
College, Oxford, September 19-22, 1930. Mr. S. S. Bullock, 
26 Bedford Square, W.C. ır. 


La Ligue de ]’Enseignement. 
(c) Bulletin. (f) January, 1931. Monsieur Nicolas Smelten, 
Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier 110, Bruxelles, Belgique. 


Ling Association of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics. 
1,200. £1. (c) Own Leaflet. (e) Terminus 4766. (f) January, 
1931, London. Miss D. M. Wilkie, ro Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. 1. 

Linguists, Institute of. 
To promote the study of foreign languages and the interests 
of British linguists. [Fellow, F.I.L.; Associate, A.I.L.] 
400. Fellows, {1 1s. ; Associates, 158. (c) Linguists’ Review. 
(e) Metropolitan 0834. (f) Kingsway Hall, London, W.C., 
April 12, 1930. Mr. A. Cozens Elliott, B.A., 28a Basinghall 
Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Loan Funds. 

The Pfeiffer Fund, the Caroline Ashurst Biggs Fund, the 
Helen Blackburn Fund, the Mrs. Haweis Fund, the Louisa 
Lady Goldsmid Fund, the “ Susan Elizabeth Fortescue ” 
and Educated Women Workers’ Loan Training Fund, and 
the Clara Evelyn Mordan Fund. All these funds are to help 
students in paying fees for profession or technical training. 
Apply to the Society for Promoting the Training of Women 
(Women’s Loan Training Fund). 1os. (Life, £5.) SS Sloane 
2834. Miss Edith Hare, 251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3 


London Chamber of Commerce, The (Incorporated). 
8340. £3 38. to £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Convention, 
Cannon, London. (e) Mansion House 5427. (f) May, July, 
and November, 1930; February, 1931. Principal, Com- 
mercial Education Dept., Mr. Robert E. T. Ridout, F.I.S.A., 
A.C.P., Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 
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London Head Teachers’ 
1,713. £1 1s. (c) London Head Teacher. (e) Clerkenwell 1730. 
(f) November. Mr. D. H. Cassels, St. John’s National 
School, New North Road, Hoxton, N. 1. 


London Parochial Charities (Central Fund). 
Income is spent mainly in furtherance of technical education 
in London. Donald R. Allen, 3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 4. 


London Teachers Association (The County Assoc. of the N.U.T. 
for London). 
15,600. {1 11s. (c) London Teacher. (e) Central 0896 and 
0897. (f) Memorial Hall, February, 1931. Mr. W. J. Pin- 
combe, J.P., 11 Pilgrim Street, E.C. 4. 


Mary Ward Settlement. 
To provide training for those entering upon or interested 
in Adult Education: residence for graduates engaging in 
research work and for foreign visitors interested in educa- 
tional and social work. (c) Own Report. (e) Museum 0337. 
(f) December, 1930. Mary Ward Settlement, 36 Tavistock 
Place, London, W.C. 1. 


Mathematical Association. 
Members and Associates, 1,700. 158. (Life subscription, 
Io guineas.) (c) Mathematical Gazette. (e) Chiswick 0361. 
(f) January, 1931. (g) Mr. C. Pendlebury, 39 Burlington 
Road, Chiswick, London, W. 4.; and Miss M. Punnett, 
London Day Training College, Southampton Row, London, 
W.C. 1. 


Matriculation Board, Joint. (The Universities of EN 

Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham.) 

(d) Diploma, Manchester. (e) Ardwick, 2821. Mr. J. M. 
Crofts, M.A., D.Sc., 315 Oxford Road, Manchester. 


Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
(d) Genmedicum, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2500. 
(f) May, at Office. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam Street, 
W. 1. 


Mental Welfare, Central Association for. 
To assist in specialized training of medical officers, teachers, 
social workers, and others concerned with the care and 
training of defectives. 290. 5s. upwards. (c) Mental Welfare. 
(e) Victoria 7875. (f) July 14, 1930, Caxton Hall. Miss 
Evelyn Fox, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. I. 
Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. 
(d) Education, Belfast. (e) Belfast 5161. Mr. A. N. Bona- 
parte Wyse, M.A., C.B.E., Parliament Buildings, Belfast. 


Miniature Rifle Clubs, Society of. 
Promotes competition between School Rifle Clubs. Clubs, 
Ios. (1,868); Individuals, 1s. (100,000). (e) The Rifleman. 
(d) Rifleshot, Cent. (e) Central 6489. (f) April, Birmingham. 
Mr. George Pethard, 23 Water Lane, Ludgate, London, 
E.C. 4. 

Modern Humanities Research Association. 
For Graduates of recognized universities. 900. 7s. 6d. 
(c) Modern Language Review. (f) London. Wm. Atkinson, 
Esq., M.A., Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Modern Language Association. 
1,600. 10s. 6d. (c) Modern Languages. (e) Kensington 9411. 
(f) January, 1931, London. Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 
3 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 

Montessori Society, The International, English Branch. 
Ios. (c) Own Journal. (d) Montessori, London. (e) Hamp- 
stead 3663. (f) January, 1931, at University College, 
London. Miss C. M. Beatty, B.A., Studio House, Rosslyn 
Hill, London, N.W. 3. 

Music, Royal Academy of. 
For the Cultivation of the Science of Music. [Fellow, 
F.R.A.M.; Associate, A.R.A.M.; Licentiate, L.R.A.M.] 
(d) Counterpoint, London. (e) Welbeck 5461 (4 lines). 
Mr. A. Alger Bell, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 

Music Teachers’ Association 
2,000. £I Is. or 12s. 6d. (c) Music Teacher. (e) Mayfair 
6760. (f) October 25, 1930. Mr. Welton Hickin, F.R.A.M., 
Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, W. 1. 


Moral Education, Fifth International Congress for. 
September 23-28, 1930, at the Sorbonne, Paris. Mr. G. 
Spiller and Mr. F. J. Gould, Armorel, Woodfield Avenue, 
Ealing, London, W. 5. 

Musicians, Incorporated Society of. 
The maintenance of the honour and interests of the musical 
profession. 3,000. fr Is. (d) Scherzo, Wesdo, London. 
(e) Museum 7877. (J) December 31, 1930, Oxford. Mr. 
Frank Eames, 19 Berners Street, W. I. 


Music Masters’ Association. 
130. (f) First week in January, Oxford. Mr. A. Rawlinson 


Wood, Arunlea, Worthing Road, Horsham. 

National Education Association 
To promote and defend the ‘principles of national education ; 
efficient, progressive, free, unsectarian, and under popular 
control. 5s. (e) Victoria 1256. Mr. A. J. Mundella, Caxton 
House, Westminster, S.W. I. 


National Education Association [U.S.A.]. 
(0) see 1201 16th St., Northwest, Washington, D.C. 


National ake The. 
Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Church of England. 4,100. From {1 1s. (c) School 


Guardian. (d) National Society, Sowest, London. (e) 
Victoria 6881. (f) May 15. Mr. R. Holland, 19 Great Peter 
Street, S.W. 1. 

National Union of Teachers. 
134,000. £1 ıs., plus local subscription. (c) Schoolmaster. 
(d) Curriculum, Kincross, London. (e) Museum 1570, 1571, 
and 9474. (f) Easter, 1930, Bournemouth; 1931, Great 


Yarmouth. Mr. F. W. Goldstone, M.A., Hamilton House, 
Mabledon Place, W.C. 1. 

Needlework, London Institute of. Examining Body in Needlecraft 

Subjects. 

(e) Victoria 0571. 
S.W. 1. 

New Education Fellowship (English Section). 
1,000. £1 Is., including magazine and use of library. (c) 
The New Eva. (e) Museum 0284. Miss Dorothy Matthews, 
11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 

New Ideals in Education Conference. 
(c) New Ideals Quarterly. (e) Pinner 706. (f) April 19-25, 
1930, Somerville College, Oxford. Mrs. Mary Collins, Fair- 
acre, Wiltshire Lane, Eastcote, Middlesex. 


North of England Education Conference. 
Education Offices, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 500. 5s. (e) Carlisle 
142. (f) Carlisle, January, 1931. Mr. Frank Ashton, M.A., 
Education Offices, Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

Nursery School Association of Great Britain, The. 
511. 5s. (e) Museum 6686. (f) January, 1931, University 
College, London. Miss Grace Owen, B.Sc., M.Ed., Mrs. 
Paul Singer, 32 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C. 1. 

Royal College of. 

(Fellow, F.R.C.O. ; Associate, A.R.C.O.] £1 18. (c) Musical 
Times. (e) Western 1765. Registrar, Alan W. Shindler, 
M.A., Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 

Oversea Settlement of British Women, Society for the. 
(d) Mitigator Parl. (e) Victoria 8540. (f) May 29, 1930. 
Miss A. C. Franklin, Caxton House West, Tothill Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
(e) 1658 Cambridge, 3549 Oxford. Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 
61a St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, 
M.A., 40 Broad Street, Oxford. 

Oxford Local Examinations. 
(d) Locals, Oxford. 
Merton Street, Oxford. 


Parents’ Association. 
Ios. (¢) Welbeck 2171. Mrs. R. Croom-Johnson (Honorary), 
56 Manchester Street, W. 1. 


Parents’ National Educational Union, Incorporated. 
15s. 6d. (c) Parents’ Review. (d) Parenunion. (e) Victoria 
ee (f) July, London. Miss Whyte, 26 Victoria Street, 


Phonétique Internationale, Association. 

To promote the study of phonetics. Membre adhérent, 
8s.; membre actif, 12s. Le Maître Phonétique. Prof. Daniel 
Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1. 

Physical Education, National Association of Organizers of. 

185. {1 1s. (c) Own Pamphlet. (d) Education Office, Central 
22214 Sheffield. (e) Shefheld 22214. (f) March 15, 1930. 
Mr. Henry A. Cole, Education Office, Leopold Street, 
Sheffield. 

Physical Training, British Association for, The Incorporated. 
[Fellows, F.B.A.P.T. ; Associates, A.B.A.P.T.] (c) Physical 
Education. (f) January, 1931. Mr. T. Williams, 25 Chalcioft 
Road, Lee, S.E. 13. 

Physical Education (Women), Scottish League for. 

223. 10s. (f) Training College, Dundee, April 18, 
Miss Joan Kirk, 8 Baxter Park Terrace, Dundee. 


Miss Ida T. Cutler, 65 Belgrave Road, 


Secretary of Local Examinations, 


1930. 
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Physics, Institute of. 

Exemption from the qualifying examination may be granted 
to holders of alternative qualifications. (Fellow, F.Inst.P. ; 
Associate, A.Inst.P.) Fellows, 341. £2 2s. ; Associates, 182, 
£1 1s., Students, 5s. (c) Journal of Scientific Instruments. 
(e) Kensington 2180. (f) May 27, 1930, at Offices. J. J. 
Nedges, Ph.D., F.Inst.P., 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition 
Road, London, S.W. 7. 


Playing Fields Association, The National. 
To secure adequate playing fields and proper playgrounds 
for all, and to save existing open spaces and sports grounds. 
£1. Life Membership, £10. (e) Victoria 9274-5. (f) Second 
week in May, at Office. Sir Laurence W. Chubb, 71 Eccleston 
Square, S.W. 1. 


Preparatory Schools, Incorporated Association of. 
Members must a degree of registration, and be 
heads of schools containing no boys over the age of fifteen. 
7oo. £I 58.; entrance fee, {2 28. (c) Preparatory Schools 
Review. (e) Beaconsfield 79. (f) December, 1930. Mr. 
Hugh C. King, Byeways, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, Société Nationale des. 
250. Ios. 6d. (c) Le Français. (f) January 31, 1931. Mon- 
sieur de Parrel, 7 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 


or are in Ireland, The Incorporated Society for 
moting. 
(e) Dublin 62530. (f) May 12, 1930. Rev. W. J. Mayne, 
M.A., 43 Kildare Street, Dublin. 
Psychological Society, British; Education Section. 
400. {1 18. to B.P.S.; 53. to Education Section. (c) British 
Journal of Psychology. (e) Mountview 6547. Miss M. 
McFarlane, Ph.D., 23b North Hill, Highgate, N. 


Private Schools, Association of Headmistresses of Recognized. 
To further interests of education on independent lines, and 
promote free interchange of teachers between all recognized 
schools, public and private. 100. {1 1s. (f) St. Winifred’s, 
Eastbourne, May 30, 1930. Miss H. M. Stranger, Gunner- 
side School, Plymouth. 


Public Schools Employment Bureau. 

Home Employment Section, to secure work in this country 

` for boys educated at schools represented at Headmasters’ 
Conference. Migration Section, concerned with boys edu- 
cated at Conference or other secondary schools who desire 
to enter a college in a British Possession, or to farm in one 
of the Overseas Dominions. (e) Central 0251. Mr. W. 
Bulkeley-Evans, C.B.E., M.A., 5 Paper Buildings, Temple, 
E.C. 4. 


Representative Managers, The, of London Elementary Schools. 
350. 48. (c) School Child. (f) March 31, the County Hall, 
S.E. 1. Mr. J. N. Duddington, 19 Onslow Gardens, Highgate, 
N. 10. 

Royal Society of Teachers, The. 

The name given by Royal command to the body of teachers 
whose names are enrolled on the Official Register main- 
tained by the Teachers Registration Council (¢.v.). Teachers 
admitted to Registration become Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers (M.R.S.T.) without further payment 
beyond the registration fee. There is no annual subscription. 


Scholars’ ao Correspondence (Modern Language Asso- 
aon). 
(c) Modern Languages. Boys: Miss King, 17 Park Crescent, 
Oxford. Girls: Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 3 Cromwell 
Gardens, S.W. 7. 


School Attendance Officers’ National Association. 
430. 6s. (f) Blackpool, Easter, 1930. Mr. T. A. Simms, 
55 Clive Street, Burnley, Lancs. 


School Journey Association. 
To advocate the School Journey as a desirable factor in 
the education of the child. 3,000. 2s. 6d. (c) The School 
Journal Record. (e) New Cross 4238. (f) December 1o, 
1930. Mr. H. W. Barter, 35 Parkview Road, Addiscombe, 
Croydon. 


Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
go. tos. (f) October, 1930, Dublin. The Rev. C. B. Arm- 
strong, B.D., St. Columba’s College, Rathfarnham, Dublin. 


Schoolmasters, National Association of. 
All schoolmasters recognized by the Board of Education 
who are not members of an Association of Teachers that 
has adopted the principle of ‘‘ equal pay,”’ or is opposed to 
the policy of “ separate consideration,” are eligible for 


membership. Over 7,000. 18s., plus local fee. (c) The 
New Schoolmaster. (e) Museum 8088. (f) Easter, 1930, 
Manchester. Mr. A. E. Warren, 59 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 


Schoolmasters, Society of. 

For relief of necessitous secondary schoolmasters, 10s. for 

two successive years, or £5 in one sum. Mr. H. J.C. 

oan O.B.E., College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, 
C. 1 

School Nature Study Union. 

1,730. 48. (c) School Nature Study. (e) Streatham 1847. 
(f) February, University College. Mr. H. E. Turner, 
45 Cheviot Road, West Norwood, S.E. 27. 

Science Masters’ Association. 

1,600. 10s. (c) School Science Review. (f) Birmingham, 
January 1-3, 1931. Mr. I. M. Bankes-Williams, West Hill 
House, Byron Hill, Harrow, Middlesex (General) ; Mr. E. 
Nightingale, Rostherne, Carlisle Avenue, St. Albans (Annual 
Meeting). 

Science Teachers, Women, Association of. 
605. 108. (c) School Science Review. 
London. Miss M. E. Birt, St. Paul’s 
Green, W. 6. 

Scottish Education Department. 

The Secretary, Whitehall, S.W. 1 ; 
Edinburgh. 

Secondary School Teachers’ War Relief Fund. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) Supple- 
menting pensions of dependants of disabled and killed 
secondary teachers. Committee is representative of all 
Secondary School Associations. (c) The A.M.A. (d@) In- 
corama, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Secular Education League. 
To secure State neutrality towards religion in State-aided 
schools. 600. (e) Victoria 6842. (f) April 20, 1930. Mr. H. 
Snell, M.P., 1 Little George Street, S.W. 1. 

Simplified Spelling Society. 
4,000. Is. upwards. (d) Cafe-Wallsend. (e) Wallsend 15. 
Miss Patricia F. E. Marley, S.S.S. Office, Station Road, 
Wallsend-upon-Tyne. 

Southwark Diocesan Schools Association and London Diocesan 

Board of Education (Incorporated). 

Lectures for Teachers. (e) Victoria 6790. Rev. Canon 
A. W. Maplesden, Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
12,300. (c) The Student Movement. (d) Indefessus, Gold, 
London. (e) Speedwell 2311. (f) July, 1930, Swanwick, 
Derbyshire. Rev. R. C. Mackie, M.A., Annandale, Golders 
Green, N.W. 11. 


Teachers Registration Council, The. 
(Established by Act of Parliament and Constituted by 
Orders in Council.) Registration fee, £2. No subscription. 
(c) Official List of Registered Teachers. (d) Teregiscon, West- 
cent, London. (e) Museum 2479. Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 
47 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. (See Royal Society of Teachers.) 


Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, The. 

56. 2s. 6d. minimum. (e) Maida Vale 5376. (f) June, 1930, 
Brondesbury. Miss A. J. Isaacs, Maria Grey Training College, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 6. 

Teachers’ University Scholarship Committee, Drapers’ Hall. 
Makes grants from funds provided by the Drapers’ Company, 
to enable male teachers in training to enter Oxford or 
Cambridge. Dr. Curzon, 54 Lawrie Park Road, Sydenham, 
S.E. 26 

Technical Institutions, Association of. 

Dr. H. Schofield, Loughborough College, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. 

Technical Institutions, Association of Principals of. 

155. £1 5s. (e) London, Royal 7189; Brighton, Preston 
2985. (f) February 26, 1931, London. Mr. Geo. Patchin, 
The Sir John Cass Technical Institute, Aldgate, London, 
E.C, 3. 

Technical Institutions, Association of Teachers in. 

1,800. Full-time teachers, 30s ; part-time teachers, ros. 6d. 
(c) The Technical Journal, (e) Museum 0658. (f) June 7, 
1930, Brighton. Mr. J. Wickham Murray, M.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Technical Institutions in Ireland, Association of Principals in. 
(f) Cork, June 11, 1930. Mr. Patrick Hickey, Municipal 
Technical Institute, Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford. 


(f) January, 1931, 
Girls’ School, Brook 


and at 14 Queen Street, 
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Technical Institutions in Northern Ireland, Associations of 
Principals of. 

26. 10s. (c) Technical Education. (f) Belfast, June 1. Mr. 
Colin A. Binnie, Technical School, Carrickfergus. 

Tonic Sol-fa College (Incorporated 1875). 
{[Fellow, F.T.S.C.; Licentiate, L.T.S.C.; Associate, 
A.T.S.C.] Holds Examinations and trains Teachers. 4,000. 
(f) May 31, 1930, London. Mr. Walter Harrison, M.A., 
Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), 26 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 

Toynbee Hall, University Settlement. 
(e) Central 3120. Mr. J. J. Mallon, 28 Commercial Street, 
Whitechapel, E. 1. 

Training Colleges, Council of Principals of. 
100. 108. Meetings are held in January, March, June, 
October. Miss S. E. S. Richards, Stockwell College, Stock- 
well Road, S.W. 9. Mr. Dean, Goldsmiths’ College, New 
Cross, S.E. 

Training College Association. 
780. £1. (c) Forum of Education and Training College 
Bulletin. (e) Victoria 1390. (f) January, 1931, London. 
Miss Anderson, Whitelands College, Chelsea, S.W. 3 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Aberdeen Committee. 
(e) 2872. William A. Edward, M.A., D.Litt., The Training 
Centre, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 
Mr. F. E. E. Harvey, M.A., Warkworth House, Cambridge. 
Edinburgh Provincial Committee. 
(e) 25142. Prof. Godfrey H. Thomson, Director of Studies, 
Provincial Training College, Moray House, Edinburgh. 
National Committee. 
(e) Edinburgh 23618. Mr. J. R. Peddie, M.B.E., M.A., 
D.Litt., 140 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Oxford University. 
Department for the Training of Teachers. 
Smith, M.A., 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


St. Andrews Provincial Committee. 

(e) Dundee 4559. Prof. William McClelland, M.A., B.Sc., 
B.Ed., The Training College, Park Place, Dundee. 

Trinity College of Music, London. 
Also holds Examinations in Music for Teachers’ Diplomas 
and Pupils’ Certificates. (d) Musicatus, Wesdo, London. 
(e) Welbeck 5773. Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell, Mandeville Place, 
London, W. I. 

Union of Jewish Women. 
(Educational activities), to assist educated Jewesses, to 
advise and help them to train through loans, to place them, 
&c. 1,150. 58. (minimum). (e) Welbeck 7534. (f) February, 
1931. Miss Eileen Van Noorden, 33 Manchester Street, W. 1. 


Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 
A centre of information about the Universities of the 
Empire; organizes University Conferences and a quin- 
quennial Empire Congress. Next Congress 1931. Issues a 
Year Book of the Universities. (e) Museum 5164. Sir H. 
Frank Heath, G.B.E., K.C.B., 50 Russell Square, W.C. r. 


Universités et Eooles Francaises, Office National des. 
French official educational office. (e) Kensington 9411, 9412. 
M. L. E. Genissieux, c/o Institut Frangais, 1-7 Cromwell 
Gardens, S.W. 7. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Apply, The Director of Extra-Mural Studies, The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


Joint Board for the University of Bristol, the University 
College, Southampton, and the University College of the 
South-West of England, Exeter. , 

(d) Extramural, Bristol. (e) Bristol 8497. Mr. John 
H. Nicholson, M.A., The University, Bristol. 

Cambridge University Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 

(c) Cambridge Bulletin of Extra-Mural Studies. (d) Stuart 
House, Cambridge. (e) Cambridge 1859. Mr. G. F. Hickson, 
M.A., Stuart House, Cambridge. 

Durham Committee. (Board for Extra-Mural Studies.) 

(e) Durham 10. Rev. E. G. Pace, D.D., Hatfield College, 
Durham. 

Leeds Committee. 

The University, Leeds. 
20251. 


Mr. George 


(d) University, Leeds. (e) Leeds 
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‘University of Liverpool. 
Extra-Mural Work of the University. (e) Royal 4573. 
Mr. E. Hickinbotham, University Extension Board, The 
University, Liverpool. 

University of London. 
University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council. (d) 
University, Southkens, London. (e) Kensington 7000. 
Mr. John Lea, M.A., University of London, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. 7. 

Manchester University Committee for Extra-Mural Work. 
(e) Manchester: Ardwick 2681. Mr. H. P. Turner, M.A., 
LL.M., The University, Manchester. 


Nottingham. 
A constituent Committee of the Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
studies, University College, Nottingham. (e) Nottingham 
2024. Prof. R. Peers, M.A., University College, 14 Shakes- 
peare Street, Nottingham. 


Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) Rewley House Papers. (d) Extramural, Oxford. (e) 
Oxford 2524. Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, M.A., Rewley House, 
Wellington Square, Oxford. 


University Students. National Union of Students of the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges of England and Wales. 

28,000. 8s. (c) The University. (d) Museum 4924 and 9579. 
(e) Undergrad-Eusroad, London. (f) November, 1930, 
London. Mr. R. Nunn May, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, 
W.C. 1. 

University Teachers, Association of. 
1,400. 158. (c) The Universities Review. (d) College, 
Aberystwyth. (e) Aberystwyth 105. (f) May 31 to June 1, 
1930 Nottingham. Prof. R. Douglas Laurie, M.A., University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


University Women, British Federation of. 
2,915. 10s. (c) Own Report. (e) Flaxman oorg. (f) Liver- 
pool, June 28, 1930. Miss Kathleen Johnston, B.A., Crosby 
Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 

University Women, International Federation of. 
To promote understanding and friendship between the 
university women of the nations of the world. Thirty-three 
affiliated national federations of university women graduates. 
Each national federation subscribes yearly according to 
membership. 46,600. (d) Ifederuw, Fulroad. (e) Flaxman 
oo18. (f) Great Britain, Summer, 1932. Miss Theodora 
Bosanquet, Crosby Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 

University Women Teachers (Incorporated), Association of. 
To improve the status of university women teachers. 
2686. 53. (d) Communitas, Westcent. (e) Museum 3127. 
(f) January, 1931, London. Mrs. B. Brough, 107 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1 (third floor). 

Welsh Secondary Schools Association. 
130. {1 1s. (c) The Review. (e) Ystalyfera, Glamorgan 29. 
(f) May, Chester. Mr. Henry Rees, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Intermediate School, Ystalyfera, Glam. 

Welsh Teachers, Union of. 
To secure due recognition for the Welsh Language, Litera- 
ture, and History in the National System of Education in 
Wales. 500. 2s. 6d. (c) Yr Athro (The Teacher). (d) 14 Lôn 
y Parc, Aberdare. (e) Aberdare 150. (f) November, 1930. 
Mr. David O. Roberts, 14 Lon y Parc, Aberdâr Sir For- 
gannwg. 

Women Teachers, National Union of. 
To secure equal opportunities and equal pay in the teaching 
service for women and men of the same professional status. 
£1. (c) The Woman Teacher. (e) Museum 2768. (f) Dart- 
mouth, January, 1931. Miss E. E. Froud, 39 Gordon 
Square, W.C. I. 

Workers’ Educational Association. 
The promotion of the higher education of working men 
and women. 2,127 affiliated societies, 26,332 members, 
466 branches. District Societies, varies, about {1 1s. 
National Societies, varies, about £5 5s. Individuals, varies. 
(c) The Highway. (e) Museum 5750. (f) February, 1931, 
Birmingham. Mr. J. W. Muir, 16 Harpur Street, Theobalds 
Road, W.C. 1. 

World’s Federations of Education Associations. 
To bring the five million teachers of the world into more 
fruitful and sympathetic relations with one another. 37 
organizations with about 2,000,000 teachers and parents. 
(c) News Bulletin. (d) Williams, Columbia, Missouri. (e) 
1147. Mr. C. H. Williams, ror Jesse Hall, Columbia, 
Missouri, U.S.A. 
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Varia 


Talking of the place of secondary and central schools in the 
educational organization of the future, Principal J. F. Rees, of 
University College, Cardiff, said that there was no reason why 
teachers and pupils in secondary schools should consider them- 
selves superior to teachers and pupils in central schools. Snobbery 
of this sort would be contrary to the best principles of education. 

$ + $ 


On the occasion of the presentation of a scheme of reorganiza- 
tion of elementary schools to the Cardiff Education Committee 
involving a capital expenditure of £310,315, it was suggested 
that the authority had been given insufficient time to consider 
so vast a scheme involving the city in an increased rate of 
tenpence in its third year of operation. The scheme for Newport 
is to cost £360,000 for buildings alone in the next three years. 

* * s 


At its last meeting the Cardiff Juvenile Employment Com- 
mittee considered the establishment of a sea training school for 
boys, and it was said that out of 400 boys who joined boats at 
Cardiff Docks last year only 100 boys came from Cardiff. 

$ $ $ 


The Glamorgan Education Committee has put forward a 
scheme for the erection of central school buildings to the value 
of £100,000 and so designed as to be easily convertible into 
secondary schools. They propose that appointments to the 
headships of these schools shall be confined to graduates pos- 
sessing the elementary teachers’ certificate and serving within 
the county; the Glamorgan Teachers’ Association has raised 
strong objection to this stipulation. 

$ $ 


At the last meeting of the Court of Governors of the National 
Library of Wales it was reported that £24,000 had been received 
in response to the appeal for funds to complete the buildings at 
Aberystwyth, and that only £6,000 was now required. A joint 
advisory committee has been set up to co-ordinate the policy of 
the National Museum and the National Library. 

6 g + 


Students of history will find some interesting titles in the 
spring and summer announcements of the CAMBRIDGE UNIVER- 
SITY Press. These include Vol. 8 of the Cambridge Ancient 
History, dealing with the growth of Roman power in the 
Mediterranean, and also Vol. 6, on Canada, of the Cambridge 
History of the British Empire. Some new works on advanced 
mathematics are also announced. 

$ 2 $ 

In their spring announcements, Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, 
Ltp., state that they are adding fourteen new volumes to their 
well-known Evervman’s Library; the new authors include 
Defoe, Smollett, Karl Marx, and Boccaccio. Another title which 
attracts our attention is that of a book by Mr. C. B. Purdom, 
the well-known amateur producer, on producing plays. 

a $ $ 


Borzoi Books to be published during the spring by MEssrs. 
ALFRED A. Knorr, LTpD., include a number of works likely to 
be useful to the historical student, and a volume entitled “ To- 
wards a New Education,” being a record of the fifth International 
Conference of the New Education Fellowship held at Elsinore 
last year. The fiction list contains a sprinkling of translations. 


The first book which appears in the spring list issued by 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., Ltp., is “The Later Years of 
Thomas Hardy, 1891-1928,” by Mrs. Hardy, a volume which 
will no doubt take its place beside Mrs. Hardy’s work on the 
first part of her husband’s life published in 1928, as a worthy 
biography of our great poet and novelist. We also notice, for 
the library, the first volume of an “ Encyclopaedia of Social 
Sciences,” ‘‘ Pioneers of Electrical Communication,” and a new 
edition of the perennial ‘‘ Strasburger’s Text-Book of Botany.” 

$ $ $ 

The Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres 
has issued the regulations for the award of the Rhondda Mother- 
craft Challenge Shield for Sunday School girls 1930. Further 
particulars and entry form may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 
Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 117 
Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 

$ $ $ 

The Board of Education has issued Form 1U giving the con- 
ditions of award of State scholarships for 1930. Copies can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. 1. 

$ $ $ 

The National Council for Mental Hygiene, 78 Chandos House, 
Palmer Street, S.W. 1, has arranged a series of lecture-dis- 
cussions on Mental Health and the Child to be delivered in 
the lecture room of the Medical Society of London, 11 Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1, on Wednesdays at 5 p.m. 
The series commenced on February 26, and the subjects yet to 
be considered are: ‘‘ The Child and the Teacher,” by Dr. 
Letitia Fairfield, C.B.E.; ‘‘ The Delinquent Child,” by Mr. W. 
Clarke Hall; ‘‘ The Difficult Child at Home and at School,” 
by Dr. William Moodie; ‘‘ Sex Education,” by Mrs. Neville- 
Rolfe, O.B.E.; “ Choosing a Career,” by Dr. R. D. Gillespie. 
Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, The National 
Council for Mental Hygiene, 78 Chandos House, Palmer Street, 
S.W. I. 

$ $ s 

The annual examinations for a Faraday Scholarship of eighty 
guineas per annum, tenable for two years in college and one 
year in a manufacturing works, and for a Maxwell Scholarship 
of sixty guineas per annum, tenable for two years in college and 
one year in works, will be held at Faraday House on April 8, 
9, and 10, 1930. Further particulars may be obtained from: 
The Registrar, Faraday House Electrical Engineering College, 
62-70 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. Exhibitions may 
also be awarded in addition. 

$ $ $ 

An illustrated public lecture will be given by Prof. Beresford 
Pite on “ An Isometric Diagram of the Construction of the 
Dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” on Monday, March 3, 1930, at 
5.30 p.m. in the Theatre of Birkbeck College, Bream’s Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. Admission free, without ticket. 

$ $ $ 

We have received from Clough’s Correspondence College, 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 4, a copy of the new SUCCINCT 
GUIDE To LONDON MATRICULATION published by the College. 


Epitaphs—Latin Translations 


(1) EPITAPH ON KING CHARLES II 


Here lies our mutton-eating king, 
Whose word no man relies on. 

He never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.* 


HIC IACET CAROLUS II, REX BRIT. 


Carnem edere hic ovium gaudebat qui iacet intus. 
Mens sollers erat huic cui male habenda fides. 
Insulsum dictum nunquam processit ab ore ; 
Facta tamen regis quis fatua esse neget ? 
B. ANDERTON. 


ROCHESTER. 


è The cpigram is quoted in this form by the late Prof. R. Y. Tyrrel. It is 
more commonly given as follows, and is said to have been written on the 
King’s bedchamber door: 

Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on ; 

He never says a foolish thing, 
Nor ever does a wise one. 


(2) AN EPITAPH OF 1666 


She on this clayen pillow laid her head, 

As brides do use the first to go to bed. 

He missed her soon, and yet ten months he trys 
To live apart, and likes it not, and dyes.* 


Pulvino in luteo ponit caput, ecce, marita, 

Atque cubile prior, ceu nova nupta, petit. 

Quam desiderat ille brevi, nec vivere solus 

Post decimum mensem iam patitur, sed obit. 
BASIL ANDERTON. 


a ao o auo a a aa a 
è This is evidently based on Sir Henry Wotton’s lines Upon the Death of Sw 

Albertus Morton's Wife: 

He first deceased; she for a little tried 

To live without him, like it not, and died. _ 
Wotton, diplomatist and poet, died in 1639 ; he was the author of the definition 
of an ambassador as one peregre missus ad mentiendum Reipublicae causa. The 
later epitaph, given above, was sent me by a friend, Mr. T. Walley, who remembers 
it from an old school book. He does not know in what church it was found.—B.A 
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THE NORMAL 
A.C.P. and L.C.P. 


In all parts of the Kingdom pupils of the Normal have been successful 


The following are only some of the many letters already received: 


BODMEORIG, 73 BOTANIC ROAD, 
IVERPOOL. 
Jan. 31, 1930. 
Dear Sir, 


I beg to inform you that I received a 
communication from the College of Pre- 
ceptors this morning informing me that 
I was successful in the Part II of the 
A.C.P. Examination. 

I take this early opportunity of inti- 
mating you because I feel a great deal of 
the credit is due to your help and guidance, 
for which I thank you most cordially. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
I. WILLiaMs. 


SCHOOL HOUSE, CHITTLEHAMPTON, 
N. DEVON. 
Jan. 30, 1930. 
Dear Sir, 

I have great pleasure in informing you 
that I have obtained the L.C.P. Diploma 
as the result of my succeas at the Diploma 
Examination held last January. 

I can honestly say that I largely owe 
my success to your excellent tuition (which 
also enabled me to pass the A.C.P. some 
time ago), and I heartily thank you for all 
your valuable help. 

It will give me great pleasure to recom- 
mend the ‘‘ Normal ’’ to any one who con- 
templates taking any Examination ; they 
could not do better than join your College. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. BasTINn, L.C.P. 


HAMPSTEAD, ST. JAMES’ PARK ROAD, 
SHIRLEY, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Feb. 2, 1930. 
Dear Sir, 


I have been successful at L.C.P. Exam- 
ination and desire to thank you for the 
valuable tuition the “ Normal’’ offered. 
May I be allowed to extend my Personal 
thanks to Mr. for his most valuable 
notes, suggestions, and general guidance 
throughout my course of study under him. 

I can only reiterate that I owe much to 
the careful guidance of my skilled tutor. 
The “Normal” tutors are certainly 
experts at their work, and I shall at all 
times recommend the College for ite 
efficiency and thoroughness in preparation 
for arene examination. 

re 


Yours sincerely, 
A. ELING. 


163 NuTGROVE Roap, ST. RETENE LANCS. 


1, 193 
Dear Sir, 

Pleased to inform you I have passed 
Part II A.C.P. With many thanks for your 
most helpful tuition. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM STOCK. 


31 MOUNT CRESCENT, THORNES ROAD, 
WAKEFIELD. 
Dear Sir, Jan. 31, 1930. 

I have received information from the 
College of Preceptors to say that I have 
passed the written part of Part II of the 
A.C.P. Examination, for which I sat this 
January. 

During m 
I have foun 
the point in 
Examination. 

I wish to convey my thanks and ti- 
tude to you and the tutors of the College, 
for the greatest care and interest is shown 
in all who make use of your College to 
help them in their work. 

hanking you aca 


I re n, 
Yours faithfully, 
G. SHACKLETON. 


tuition under your College 
the work interesting and to 
the preparation for the 


86 Hrem ROAD, WOODFORD GREEN, 


S8EX. 
Sirs, Jan. 31, 1930. 

The good news came this morning. I 
have been successful in the A.C.P. Exam- 
ination, Part II. This is the second time 
you have steered me successfully through 
an examination, as in 1918 I took your 
courses for the B. of E. Certificate. You 
will understand from this that my confi- 
dence in the efficacy of your courses is 
undiminished. I have recommended them 
to many of my friends and shall certainly 
continue to do so. 

I wish to express my ee sag gratitude 
to you. Though I took merely the revision 
course, all the difficulties I met with were 
answered and the studying was ded and 
counselled so wisely that I could face the 
examination with confidence. 

Again thanking you for the success you 
have given me, 

I am, Yours sa ae 


17 BEECHWOOD Roap, WARLEY Woops, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Dear Sir, Jan. 31, 1930. 
I have much pleasure in ie micas ct 
that I have been notified this mo of 
auc in Part II of the A.C.P. Examin- 
ation. 

Thanks for help from your College. 

o 


Yours aes 
C. H. GROVE. 


FAIRVIEW, 73 GT. NORTHERN RD., 
DUNSTABLE. 
Dear Sir, Feb. 1, 1930. 

I am pleased to inform you that I satis- 
fied the Examiners in the recent A.C.P. 
Examination. 

It is grat to know that I am thus 
able to add to your list of successes. 

Thanking ae once again, 

am, Yours faithfully, 
H. J. BARNWELL. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LORDSHIP 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE, GODSHILL, I.W. 
Feb. 2, 1930. ` 
Dear Sir, 


I am very pleased indeed to be able to 
tell you that I passed the Examination 
for the A.C.P. Diploma. 

I would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking you for the valuable help you 
gave me, and if at any future date I 

ecide to study further I shall certainly 
enrol with your College. 


am, 
Yours faithfully, 
MAUD A. ALLEN. 


122 HıcH Oak Roap, WARE, HERTS. 
Feb. 1, 1930. 
Dear Sir 


I am delighted to be able to inform gor 
that I was successful in passing the A.C.P. 
Examination. I feel very grateful to you 
for this result, which is largely due to your 
splendid tuition. In future I shall have no 
hesitation in recommen your Corre- 
spondence College to m ends. 
Yours faithfully, 
CONSTANCE HASLAR. 


BRINGTON COUNCIL SCHOOL, NORTHANTS. 
Jan. 31, 1930. 
Dear Sir, 


I am sure you will be pleased to know 
that I heard this morning that I was 
successful in passing Part II of the A.C.P. 
Examination. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
of thanking you for your great help. 

Thanking on very much, 

ours very respectfully, 
GEORGE F. KNIGHT. 


“ THE HAVEN,” PARK ROAD, CONGLETON, 
CHES. 
Jan. 31, 1930. 
Dear Sir, 


You will be pleased to know that I was 
successful in the A.C.P. Examin- 
ation, and I should again like to thank 

ou for the help you gave me and to 
ify to the excellence of your prepar- 
ation. 

With best wishes for the future success 
of the Normal Correspondence College, 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
G. SAYER. 


47 MARKEATON STREET, DERBY. 
Jan. 31, 1930. 
Dear Sir, 


I have great pleasure in informing you 
that I have passed Part II of the ECP. 
Examination. I received the news this 
morning. 
Please allow me to express my very 
pe thanks for your splendid assistance 
preparing me for the examination. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. TAYLOR. 


LANE, E. DULWICH, S.E. 
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Holiday Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


NrEw IDEALS IN EpucaTIon.—The provisional programme for 
this year’s Conference has been issued. It is to be held at Somer- 
ville College, Oxford, from April 19 to 25. For thirty years these 
new ideals have been before the world, and at the forthcoming 
Conference the ground already covered is to be reviewed and 
some estimate made of what region can next be invaded. In 
_ other words, the task to be undertaken is: a review, a summary, 

and a forecast of the new ideals working in schools, and touching 
the intellectual, artistic, and moral life of children. Early 
application for further details and enrolment is advisable, and 
should be made to the secretary, Miss M. Collins Fairacre, 
Wiltshire Lane, Eastcote, Middlesex. 


$ . $ $ 


EASTER VACATION SCHOOL IN FLORENCE.—The School of 
Librarianship of the University of London this year is holding 
its Vacation School at Florence, at the invitation of the British 
Institute of Florence. The party will leave London on Friday 
night, March 28, will spend the following night at Lucerne, and 
proceed by the San Gothard to Milan and Florence. Work will 
begin at the Institute on Monday, March 31, with a programme 
covering the three subjects: librarianship, literature, and 
phonetics. Mr. Harold E. Goad, Director of the Institute, is 
arranging a course also on “ Florentine architecture, painting, 
and history,” by himself and other experts. Mr. H. W. Acomb 
will give a course on various branches of ‘‘ Modern Library 
Administration.” Dr. Baker, Director of the School, will lecture 
on “ Some Novelists, chiefly American,” and Mr. A. Lloyd 
James will hold practical classes in English phonetics. Applica- 
tions for further details should be addressed to the Secretary 
of University College, Mr. C. O. G. Douie, Gower Street, London, 
W.C. t. 

$ $ s 


THE SCHOOL JOURNEY AsSOCIATION.—This organization is 
entirely voluntary in character ; its purpose is to secure facilities 
and concessions enabling homeland and continental school 
journeys to be undertaken at minimum cost, so that the largest 
possible number of children may participate in the indubitable 
benefits of this educational method. With the idea of affording 
teachers an insight into the organization of school journeys 
abroad, a party of teachers will be taken to Paris during the 
Easter holiday. The usual tourist programme (with special 
concessions) will be followed, introductions to influential per- 
sonages helpful to organizers will be effected, contact with 
S.J. parties staying in Paris will be established and, in general, 
pleasure will be happily combined with business. The cost will 
be £7 10s. for a full eight-day venture, and applications to join 
the party are invited. Further particulars may be obtained from 
Mr. H. W. Barter, 33 Parkview Road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 


s & $ 


THE HONOURABLE COMPANY OF FRIENDLY ADVENTURERS.— 
The aim of this company is to co-operate with teachers in 


making a trip abroad an ordinary part of every child’s education 
in presenting geography as a living and vitally-interesting 
subject. This year the German Civic Authorities have placed 
three world-famous castles at the exclusive di of the 
Company, namely, Castle Rheinfels (St. Goar), Schloss Monaise 
(Moselle), and the Pont Tor (Aix-la-Chapelle). This will enable 
the Company to accommodate 4,000 persons, and parties can 
now be arranged for the 1930 season, April to September. Full 
articulars will be supplied on application to The Friend Ship, 
haring Cross Pier, London, W.C. 1. 


$ $ $ 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MORAL EDUCATION.—Under 
the presidency of Sir Michael Sadler, delegates from many 
nationalities assisted at the inauguration of the International 
Congress of Moral Education at the University of London, 
in 1908. A second successful meeting took place at The 
Hague, 1912. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., presided over the 
Geneva Congress, 1922; and Prof. Francesco Orestano (author 
of ‘‘ Nuovi Principi,” &c.), was the active spirit of the Fourth — 
Congress at Rome, 1926. At the Fifth Congress, which will be 
held at the Sorbonne, Paris, from September 23 to 28, 1930, the 
themes discussed will be: (1) History teaching as an aid to 
moral education; (2) Discipline and autonomy; (3) Variety 
of methods in moral education. Experience has tested the 
workable quality of the terse but unmistakably explicit terms 
of the Congress constitution, namely: Object.—To enlist the 
active co-operation of all, irrespective of race, nation, and 
creed, in promoting the work of moral education. Basis.— 
The Congress does not advocate the views of any society 
or party, but affords to all who are interested in moral 
education, whatever their religious or ethical conviction, nation- 
ality, and point of view, an equal opportunity of expressing 
their opinions and comparing them with those of others. 
The French Organizing Committee Sarees M. Elie Mossé, 
27 rue de Chateau-Landon, Paris, Xe), has secured the approval 
of the Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, many administrative officials, 
the Protestant Federation, the Grand Rabbi, &c., and the 
late Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop of Paris, had lent his name 
to the Comité d’ Honneur. In accord with the French Com- 
mittee, the Bureau International d’Education at Geneva arranges 
publicity in Europe (except France), and South America. 
Prof. J. S. Mackenzie is chairman of a recently formed British 
committee, and Messrs. G. Spiller and F. J. Gould (Armorel, 
Woodfield Avenue, Ealing, London, W. 5) act as hon. secretaries. 
The British Committee has received the adhesions of more than 
twenty training college principals, and of Lord Baden-Powell, 
Dr. P. B. Ballard, Mr. C. W. Cowen (President, N.U.T.), Dr. 
Cyril Norwood, Sir Frederick Pollock, W. E. Salter Davies, 
Bishop Welldon, and many others. During the next few months 
names will be added for the Dominions, India, United 
States, &c. 


Topics and Events 


New EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP.—The annual report, for 1929, 
of the English Section of the New Education Fellowship, 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1, has recently been issued. 
Sir Michael Sadler was president, and his office has now been 
taken by Sir Percy Nunn. According to the report, the English 
Section of the Fellowship had an active year. An examinations 
inquiry was organized in preparation for the international 
conference held at Elsinore, and a committee on the subject 
under the chairmanship of Dr. H. E. Curzon, of the Training 
College Association, has been set up. The English contingent 
to the Elsinore conference, 264 in number, was the largest present; 
the next conference will be in 1932, probably in France. The 
finances of the English Section are not in a good position. There 
has been an increase of membership of 183, making the total 
608, and the associate branch has grown from 501 to 575. In 
spite of this, the year’s working shows a deficit of £188 ; accord- 
ingly, it has been decided to increase the fee for associateship 
from 4s. 6d. to ros. a year. By this means it is hoped to restore 
the English Section to financial stability and also to widen its 
activities. 

$ $ $ 

GRADUATE CouRSES IN Music.—The Royal Academy of 

Music and the Royal College of Music have instituted a joint 


course for the training of masters which will enable music 
teachers to acquire a qualification which will be recognized by 
the Burnham Committee (secondary) as entitling them to 
salaries on the graduate scale. The course will consist of two 
years full curriculum in music at either of the colleges, followed 
by a third year of special training in teaching. A special diploma 
“ Graduate of the Royal Schools of Music, London ” will be 
awarded by examination at the end of the course. Further 
particulars may be obtained for either of the courses. 
$ $ $ 


FuLL Tıme STUDENTSHIPS FOR TEACHERS.—The Board of 
Education is again prepared to receive applications for “ Full 
Time Studentships ” from teachers desiring financial assistance 
in order to attend approved full-time courses of advanced study 
at universities or other institutions at home or abroad. The 
amount of grant is fixed by the Board in each case having regard 
to the circumstances of the teacher and the cost of the course, 
but cannot exceed {100 for an academic year. The course 
proposed, if academic, should be of at least post-graduate type, 
but the Board is prepared to consider also proposals involving 
travel or the practical study of industrial conditions connected 
with the teaching of technical subjects. The studentship may be 

(Continued on page 226) 
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MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE s TECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) and certificates in the Faculty of Technology. in the 
following Departments : 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. Mires WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E.). 

MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING 
(G. S. CoLtEMAN, D.Sc.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., 
and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 

APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Metallurgy and Assaying, Chemical Tech- 
nology of Brewing, Electro-Chemistry. Photography, 
Colouring Matters, Foodstuffs, and Fuels (Prof. James 
KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 

TEXTILE CHEMISTRY (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, and 
Finishing), Paper Manufacture (F. SCHOLEFIELD, M.Sc., 
F.I.C.). 

TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. MORTON, 
M.Sc.Tech.). 

INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post - Graduate 
Certificate Course). (J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Litt.). 
Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 

REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 


The Royal Botanic Society of London 


Regent’s Park, N.W. 1 


Practical Gardening School 


Principal: Miss M. MCCAMMOND JACK 
Fees: £30 per annum - - Three Terms 


Subjects : 
Thorough Training in Practical Gardening 
(Outdoor and under Glass) 


Lectures in Horticultural Subjects 
NEW TERM APRIL 29th 


Prospectus and fall particulars on application 


The cheapest and most efficient mi 
designed for use in Colleges and Schools. 
Variable magnifications from x25 to x220 
without change of lenses. The following 


specimens can be seen without any difficulty: 
MITOSIS, BACTERIA (Anthrax, &c.), 
as wel) as tbe usual botanical and physio- 
logical specimens. 
PRICE £3 1 6 
Including packing and postage. 

These mi are being used in 

very large num in Colleges and 

Schools throughout the country. 


We shall be pleased to send one on approval 


C. BAKER 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS ESTB. 1768 
244 HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON, W.C. 1 


2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 38th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK te which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 
Teachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student's 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold..:: . 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Thirteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1.300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Oommerdial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Publio 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 
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held for a year or part of a year and in some cases may be 
extended to two years. Teachers must have had not less than 
five years’ teaching experience and may be serving in any type of 
school or institution recognized by the Board. Applications 
for the year 1930-31 should be made at an early date. As the 
number of studentships is limited the Board cannot undertake 
to consider applications for courses beginning in the autumn 
received after May 31. Further information and application 
forms can be obtained from the Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. 1. 


$ $ $ 


TuE Crcit Peace PRIZE.—A prize of £100, founded by 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, is offered yearly for an essay on 
some subject connected with the maintenance of international 
peace, and having some bearing on the principles or work of 
the League of Nations. It is open to all students, without 
distinction of sex or nationality, or any university or university 
college, in Great Britain or Northern Ireland, who have not 
yet taken their degree or attained the age of twenty-five years. 
The subject for the year 1929 was “ The Relation of the Pact 
of Paris for the Renunciation of War to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations.” The prize is awarded to Isaac Hai Jacob 
(University of London, University College). Proxime accessit, 
D. E. Lupton (Queen’s College, Cambridge). The subject for 
1930 is “ Possible developments of the economic activities of 
the League of Nations.” Further particulars may be obtained 
from the secretary, Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 
50 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


* $ $ 


COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL FıLMs.—The 
Commission has been enabled through the co-operation of British 
Instructional Films, Ltd., to take part immediately in one piece 
of experimental work. The Empire Marketing Board suggested 
to the British Instructional Films, Ltd., that it would be pre- 
pared to undertake a campaign throughout the schools of a 
district in the Midlands if the firm would make up a series of 
films of geographical and marketing value. It has produced a 
series of six subjects and has asked the Commission to advise 
it from the educational point of view in assembling these sub- 
jects. This the Commission has been able to undertake through 
Mr. Fairgrieve of the Geographical Association, and has deputed 
one of its research committees to follow the experiment and to 
see what lessons can be learnt from showing the films. It cannot 
be repeated too often that what is needed more than anything 
else is material specially made for schools by producers and 
experienced teachers in co-operation. It is only by such experi- 
ments that we shall be able to find how best to use, for teaching, 
the new medium. The Commission approved for issue to the 
hundred Associations represented at the conference, to the 
Associations of Local Education Authorities, to the Trustees of 
Educational Funds, to organized industry, to other bodies and 
to individuals, a statement setting out the scope of its 
inquiry and an appeal for funds, in the hope that the 
importance and urgency of the work which it is attempting will 
need no further argument, and that funds may be forthcoming 
to enable the work to be begun at once on a small scale. To meet 
immediate needs the Commission appeals for £2,000. All com- 
munications should be addressed for the present to the joint 
hon. secretaries, 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


* $ * 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS WITHIN THE EMPIRE.—During 1929 
over 100 exchanges were effected by the League of Empire 
between teachers in the United Kingdom and in the various 
Dominions overseas. In this country some fifty local education 
authorities co-operated in the scheme of interchange, or nearly 
double the number in the previous year. Of the 112 teachers 
interchanged, forty went to Canada, forty-one to Australia, 
twenty-four to South Africa, and seven to New Zealand, and a 
corresponding number from each of these Dominions have 
taken their places in the English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh 
schools. There were ten exchanges between specialist teachers 
in secondary schools, and one between a lecturer at the Bingley 
Training College and a lecturer at the South African Training 
College, Cape Town. 


$ $ $ 


CANADA IN 1930. Up-to-date Information for British 
Readers. New Handbook just issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics.—The High Commissioner of Canada in 
London has received from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at Ottawa an interesting new publication entitled ‘‘ Canada, 
1930,” containing in nineteen chapters a very great deal of 
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information in concise form relative to the economic develcp- 
ment of the Dominion at the present time. The handbook has 
been prepared with special care in order to meet the need which 
has been experienced both in Canada and in this country for a 
concise and up-to-date annual review, comprehensive in scope 
and popular in form, of the current economic situation m 
Canada. In view of the recent criticism as to the character of 
the information contained in geographical text-books, issued to 
teachers in the public elementary schools of this country, it is 
anticipated that the new handbook will be welcomed by univer- 
sity professors and others engaged on the preparation of suck 
text-books, as well as by headmasters and teachers of geography 
and by school librarians, from whom, among others, applications 
are invited by the High Commissioner. The information con- 
tained in the booklet would also no doubt be of value to jour- 
nalists, politicians, business men and others interested in Empire 
development. Persons desiring copies of the handbook can 
apply either to the High Commissioner of Canada, The Canadian 
Building, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1, or to the Canadian 
Government Trade Commissioners and Emigration Agents 
situated at various cities throughout the United Kingdom. 


8 s $ 


PEOPLE’S LEAGUE oF HEALTH TENTH TRAVELLING SCHOLAR- 
SHIP.—The People’s League of Health Tenth Travelling Scholar- 
ship will be competed for in connexion with the annual series of 
Sims Woodhead Health Educational Lectures. These lectures 
will be delivered by eminent medical and scientific men at the 
headquarters of the National Union of Teachers, Hamilton 
House, Mabledon Place, W.C. 1, commencing on Mondav., 
March 3, for twelve consecutive Mondays, with the exception 
of Easter Monday, April 21. At the end of the course, those who 
have attended nine or more lectures will be entitled to enter 
for the examination if they so wish. 


$ s $ 


TRAINING COLLEGES PROVIDED BY LocaL Epvcation 
AUTHORITIES.—The Board of Education has decided to mociiy 
as from April 1, 1930, the provisions of Article 2a of Grant 
Regulations No. 4, in regard to the payment of additional grant 
in respect of training colleges provided by local educaticn 
authorities. It proposes to admit to the benefit of this grant 
training colleges for domestic subjects which are at presert 
excluded. 

° * * 


THE LAMBETH DIPLOMA IN THEOLOGY.—The following have 
been successful in the Examination for the Diploma in Theology : 
Class II: Deaconess D. Champion, Wycombe Abbey School; 
Miss D. K. Mitchell ; Miss A. M. B. Norman; Miss K. M. Penzer, 
St. Francis College, Harrow; Miss E. M. Walker; Miss V. 
Wilkinson, Godolphin School, Salisbury. Class III: Miss M. A. 
Butler; Miss R. H. Coventon; Miss A. Fryer, Roedean School : 
Miss C. E. Rowe. 


$ + $ 


COMPETITIONS FOR ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS RELATING TO THE 
EMPIRE.—The Council of the Royal Empire Society, with a view 
to encouraging the progrsss of Imperial Studies in the schools of 
the Empire, and among tue children of British subjects generally, 
has decided to award i` 1930 medals and prizes for the best 
essays sent in by boys or girls as follows : Class A, for candidates 
of 16 and under 19 on November 30, 1930. First Prize: The 
Silver Medal of the Royal Empire Society, together with suitably 
inscribed books, or other approved articles, to the value of six 
guineas. Second Prize: If there be a sufficient number of candi- 
dates, suitably inscribed books, or other approved articles, to 
the value of four guineas. Class B, for candidates of 14 and under 
16 on November 30, 1930. First Prize: The Bronze Medal of 
the Roval Empire Society, with suitably inscribed books, or 
other approved articles, to the value of three guineas. Second 
Prize: If there be a sufficient number of candidates, suitably 
inscribed books, or other approved articles, to the value of two 
guineas. Class C, for candidates under the age of 14 on 
November 30, 1930. First Prize: The Bronze Medal of the 
Roval Empire Society, with suitably inscribed books, or other 
approved articles, to the value of two guineas. Second Prize: 
If there be a sufficient number of candidates, suitably inscribed 
books, or other approved articles, to the value of one and a haif 
guineas. The subjects prescribed for 1930 are the following: 
Class A: “ Britain in the Pacific—Past, Present, and Future.” 
Class B: “ Great Seaports of the Empire.” Class C: “ The 
Story of the Canadian Railways.” For further particulars, applv 
to the Secretary, The Royal Empire Society, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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Reviews 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


Modern Language Teaching in Day and Evening Schools, 
with Special Reference to London. By Dr. CLOUDESLEY 
BRERETON. (7s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

It is something of a mystery that there are still teachers 
who “ swear by ” this or that system. Every system, every 
course of instruction, except, perhaps, the fine-spun teach- 
ings of medieval scholasticism, is the outcome of some 
teacher’s experience with some class or pupil—the work of 
an individual adapted to the needs of individuals. It fol- 
lows that a system should be no more than a loose frame- 
work on which the teacher builds the fabric best suited to 
the needs of his students of the moment. 

Here is a work that dissects the very heart of the matter, 
showing how systems may be used as the framework, and 
how adapted to the capacity of varying intelligence. On 
page 137 we read: “For are the best methods best after 
all ? Personally, in proposing to cater separately for the 
non-linguistic child, I am compelled to answer in the 
negative, especially as I believe that only the clever child 
can profit by the direct method, and that the child inter- 
mediate between the clever and the’ non-linguistic profits 
best by a mixed method. To put it bluntly, there is no 
“ best method ’ that will suit equally all types of children.” 


Dr. Cloudesley Brereton’s book, which will probably 
become the standard work on modern language teaching, 
is the considered result of a life-time of experience, 
first, as schoolboy in England, as student in a foreign 
Lycée, then as teacher, and finally as Inspector of Modern 
Languages to the L.C.C. Any volume more comprehensive, 
less prejudiced, and more appreciative of every contri- 
bution of any value, we have yet to meet. 

The author has reviewed every method, with its practice 
and its result, and has considered every factor that has, or 
may have influenced language, taking in his stride even 
such an ingenious theory as Sir Richard Paget’s “ Origin 
of Speech,’’ which was recently demonstrated before the 
Royal Society of Literature by its propounder. 

In some respects this volume is tremendous, every sen- 
tence full of “ meat,” but we defy any reader to point out 
a dull passage, even if his is merely a “lay ” mind, reading 
from curiosity. It scintillates with humour and sym- 
pathetic appreciation of human foibles. And what pro- 
found knowledge of the brave young or tlook of an unspoilt 
mind went to the making of the followin g recommendation : 
‘ I am convinced, while in no way frightening or dis- 
couraging the class, it is well to repres¢nt to them that it 
(learning a language) means a lot of ha.d work, but that it 
is well worth doing, and inspire them,with a belief that 
they can do it, if they like ” (page 199). 

Leaving no difficulty untackled, the writer has of course 
devoted care to the problem of teaching the correct order 
of words in German sentences. Among other suggestions, he 
gives us a useful chart (page 112) well suited to blackboard 
teaching. We paused over this for some time, our own 
experience being in general against reliance on “ pictorial 
memory ” in language teaching. We all know the type of 
child-mind which scores temporarily through a facility for 
visualising a page of the book, and fails lamentably at 
later revision of past, only shortly past, work. We could 
not pit our experience against this author’s, but his wide 
sympathy will allow us to advance that we prefer the 
building up of sentences by conjugating, not their verbs 
only, but the whole sentence. For example: Ich habe 
keine Zeit; ich werde zu wenig Zeit haben: ich habe sehr 
viel Zeit gehabt and so on, varying the lesson with the 
special point it is desired to stress. Still, we admit that 
none of our own pupils has been of definitely non-linguistic 


pe. 
Leaving juniors behind, Dr. Brereton gives valuable 
jnstruction in the teaching of seniors and adults. We are 


particularly grateful for a passage on salesmanship (pages 
238, 239). ‘‘ In France, to tradespeople, who open early and 
shut when they please, time is no object at all. The wise 
traveller, therefore, will discuss anything but business, 
admire the position of the shop, the display of the goods 
(every Frenchman is an artist at heart), and if he has been 
there before, inquire about the health of Monsieur, or 
Madame, or the welfare of the children. . . .”” Memory 
smiled appreciatively at this passage, and a vision arose of 
a cobbled Spanish street, of entering a shop as customer, 
of a warm greeting, including a hand-clasp, of minute 
inquiry after the health of a family whom the shopkeeper 
had never seen, being in England, that is to say, on the 
other side of some canal, probably el Canal de Suez ; this 
part of the knowledge was somewhat hazy, but there was 
no doubt about the satisfaction felt that the customer's 
relations were well and causing him no anxiety. And so, 
gradually, gracefully, to the subject of the customer's desires, 
a pleasant, leisurely method of business, not without charm 
even when, as so often happened, the customer’s needs 
could not be supplied. Dr. Brereton does well to warn the 
“ hustling ” traveller that Latin countries are no place for 
hi 


m. 

The book is admirably paragraphed, with easily-found 
headings, as well as an index and bibliography. We strongly 
recommend it to all students of modern languages, to all 
aspiring teachers, and above all, to those conscientious 
persons who, growing slightly weary, fear lest their teaching 
should become stale. We are prepared to guarantee that 
the causes of past disappointment and scant success will 
become clear to them, and that they will pick up the torch 
with renewed zeal and bounding courage. 


MEDIEVAL LYRICS 


Medieval Latin Lyrics. By HELEN WADDELL. 
Constable.) 

The limits of this selection of “ Medieval Latin Lyrics ” 
are dictated by the selector’s determination only to print 
those poems of which she can offer verse renderings satis- 
factory to her delicate sense of a translator’s duty. The 
translator’s ideal is “ to transmute the beauty of one 
language into another.” On the other hand, “a man 
cannot say, ‘I will translate’ any more than he can say, 
‘I will compose poetry.’’’ In obedience to this ideal 
Miss Waddell admits that she has been forced to omit some 
of the greatest medieval lyrics such as ‘‘O Roma nobilis,” 
the best of Fortunatus, and others as well. 

Miss Waddell’s selection begins with that delightful poem, 
the ‘‘Copa,”’ from the “ Appendix Vergiliana,’’ and is 
concluded by the “ Ipsa vivere mitri reddidit’’ of the 
Arundel MS. of c. 1200. If there are omissions, the rich 
variety and beauty of what is included will astonish those 
who are unfamiliar with the power and range of the 
medieval lyric. There are some charming lines from 
Ausonius, one of the last poets to be represented in the 
usual anthologies of classical poetry: there is Abelard’s 
“ Third Nocturn ” for Good Friday : 


(21s. net, 


“ Solus ad victimam procedis, Domine 
Morti te offerens quam venis tollere : 
Quid nos miserrimi possumus dicere 
Qui quae commisimus scimus te luere? ... 


—one of the noblest examples of religious thought and 
mediaeval Latin rhythm, to which Miss Waddell’s translation 
responds most effectively. And after much else there are 
the wonderful poems about nature and love, so simple and 
direct in expression, drawn from the Benedictbeuern MS. 
Nothing is more surprising and fascinating in this book 
than this section which suddenly brings the reader face to 
face with a body of lyrical poetry of the twelfth century, 
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showing kinship of spirit with the lyric poets of the ancient 
and modern world. 


** Suscipe Flos florem 
quia flos designat 


“ Take thou this rose, O Rose, 
Since Love’s own flower it 


amorem is, 
illo de flore And by that rose 
nimio sum captus Thy lover captive is. 


amore. 


“ flos in pictura 
non est flos, immo 
figura ; 
qui pingit florem 
non pingit floris 
odorem.” 
We think that many readers will find in Miss Waddell’s 
book a delightful and abiding companion as well as an 


enlargement of their knowledge of the Latin genius. Our 
debt of gratitude to her is very great. 


“ O Rose, this painted rose 
Is not the whole 
Who paints the flower 
Paints not its fragrant 
soul.” 


A SURVEY OF YOUTH 


Youth: The Psychology of Adolescence and Its Bearing on 
the Reorganization of Adolescent Education. By Prof. 
OLIVE A. WHEELER. (5s. net. University of London 
Press.) 

Prof. Wheeler’s book appears at a moment when all those 
people who are concerned, directly or indirectly, with 
educational administration are considering the whole, or 
some part of, the extensive field it surveys. We are con- 
templating plans for educating the whole of the youth of 
the country, and not merely, as formerly, for educating 
those who are unusually fortunate, mentally, financially, or 
socially. 

Any book which attempts to deal with the material 
necessary for the consideration of so vast a problem in the 
compass of two hundred pages must be a mere introduction 
to the subject, or it must be superficial, or it must be so 
compressed that it becomes unintelligible to all but a few 
people. Prof. Wheeler has chosen to make her book an 
introduction to the subject. Its chapter-headings make a 
useful summary of the subjects to be considered, the 
chapters themselves are a useful summary of the know- 
ledge about these subjects, and the “ Notes on Further 
Reading ’’ appended to them are useful indications of the 
sources for expansion of the information they contain. 

Very clearly, the foundation of whatever is planned in 
the way of educating youth must be a very clear conception 
of the nature of youth. Both Sir Henry Hadow and Prof. 
Wheeler are convinced that development proceeds by stages, 
and that ‘‘ youth ” is a recognizable stage. So much may 
be admitted, but it does not carry us far. We know some- 
thing, but not very much, about physical growth of the 
whole body and the various organs: it is remarkable, to 
say the least, that we have no reliable tables of the weight 
of an individual from birth to full adult age—the tables 
given in the Report of the British Association, 1883, are now 
quite unreliable. We know probably less about mental 
growth, and, very obviously, inferences about mental 
growth which are made from doubtful figures about physical 
growth are doubly suspect. If we recognize periods of rapid 
growth followed by periods of consolidation we need to 
know “ what ” grows and “ what ” is consolidated. 

Prof. Wheeler has attempted to meet the need of real 
evidence about the nature of youth by means of question- 
naires submitted to students of the universities of Man- 
chester and Wales, and workers attending adult education 
classes. A very real difficulty attending such an inquiry is 
that accounts of past periods of development are usually 
“ idealized,” and it is clear to any one reading through 
the list of questions set (p. 35) that a good deal of idealiza- 
tion will inevitably occur in connexion with some of 
them. The impression one gains is that the university 
students are a great deal less frank than the workers, 


not necessarily by intention. The worker frankly admits 
day-dreaming, whereas the university student, by speaking 
of “ planning ” or “ speculating,” is enabled to deny that 
he does anything of the kind. Certainly the figures relating 
to day-dreaming in university students are rendered very 
doubtful by the figures relating to interest in the other 
sex and to hero-worship. This may be a minor point of 
criticism. Its importance lies in the high diagnostic value 
of the day-dream, which is, indeed, almost the sole 
unequivocal evidence we have of some phenomena of 
development. A delinquent girl day-dreams that she will 
marry the Prince of Wales: the reviewer knows personally 
the headmaster of a large boys’ secondary school who 
passed a great deal of his youth day-dreaming that he was 
the Prince of Wales ! But, since only a chance circumstance 
recalled this to him, he would, as a university student, 
almost certainly have denied day-dreaming. 

But, with certain cautions, the information gathered 
from Prof. Wheeler’s questionnaire may be very usefully 
considered. It certainly gives force to her contention that 
the basis of secondary education needs to be widened. She 
will be content with nothing less than secondary education 
for all who demand it. Some of us are less inclined to 
advocate this, since we suspect some at least of the reasons 
for demanding it. It is not merely necessary to widen the 
basis of secondary education, but at the same time to 
assure that the extensions become as socially respectable 
as the older, purely academic education. Unless this is 
assured numbers of people will continue to demand 
education which does not fit them functionally for life but 
assures them a certain social cachet. 

It is impossible in a brief review to deal with the many 
minor issues inevitably raised by a book which attempts 
to cover so vast a field. It will compel readers to see that 
the provision of new schools is not a simple matter, but 
one involving a number of irreconcilable factors. It will 
compel them to think for themselves, even if in the end 
they differ from the author. It will compel them to read 
further. Can one ask more than this ? 


THE GROWTH OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Source Book of Constitutional History from 1660. By Prof. 
D. O. DyKEs. (21s. Longmans.) 

Prof. Oswald Dykes in the volume before us, provides 
a valuable selection of statutes and cases illustrative of the 
growth of the British constitution from the Restoration to 
the present day. A very large amount of his material, of 
course, is the same as that contained in Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson’s ‘‘ Select Statutes, Cases, and Documents,” 
published in 1904. But whereas Sir Charles’s collection 
finishes in 1832 (with a meagre supplement extending to 
1894), Prof. Dykes carnes his extracts down to the Army 
Act of 1927. He furnishes us with passages from eighty- 
eight statutes and the reports of forty-one leading cases. 
His choice is, on the whole, exceedingly good. Most 
important aspects of constitutional history are repre- 
sented. The only amazing and inexplicable omissions that 
strike the eye of the casual reviewer are (1) the parlia- 
mentary reform statutes of 1832, 1867, 1884-5, 1918, and 
1928; (2) the Municipal Corporation Act of 1835; 
(3) the Victorian Acts instituting the parish and county 
councils; and (4) the Judicature Act of 1873. Surely 
any and all of these statutes were more important consti- 
tutionally than any or all of the six Militia Acts given, or 
than half a dozen other acts that might be enumerated. 
In particular, what enactments could possibly be of greater 
constitutional significance than the great series of statutes, 
1832-1928, that transferred the governing power of this 
realm from an electorate of half a million, to an electorate 
of twenty-eight millions ? 

It is, however, more graceful to express thanks for what 
we have received than to inquire what has been withheld. 
And Prof. Dykes has supplied us with the relevant portions 
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of all the great documents that determined the relations 
of the three kingdoms to one another; most of those that 
fixed the position of the overseas dominions in respect of 
the Mother-Country; and a large number of those that 
established the liberty of the subject, the freedom of the 
Press, and the emancipation of religion. 

The collection of documents is prefaced by a valuable 
introduction of fifty-eight pages in which the growth of the 


const.tution during the two and a half centuries under 
review is succinctly sketched. In the course of this intro- 
ductory survey the nature and importance of the sources 
contained in the body of the volume is indicated. 

Prof. Dykes’s volume should find a place in every 
historical library, and it should be in the hands of every 
student who is specializing in modern constitutional 
history. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION 


` Makers of Scottish Education. By Dr. A. MORGAN. 
mans.) 

Dr. Alexander Morgan, formerly Director of Studies in the 
Provincial Training Centre at Edinburgh, is turning his retired 
leisure to good account. Two years ago we noticed in these 
columns his history of Scottish education, and now he follows 
this up with a biographical treatment of the same subject, from 
George Buchanan and John Knox to Sir John Struthers and 
Lord Haldane. Between these chronological extremes occur such 
well-known names as James Donaldson, Andrew Carnegie, 
Robert Owen, and Simon Laurie. Scotland has reason to be 
proud of her educational tradition and these books will help 
young Scots, and others besides, to appreciate that tradition. 


Notes for the Study of English Education: from 1860 to 1902. 
By H. Warp. (2s. Bell.) 

A study of the development of our English education during 
the nineteenth century has become a usual part of a training 
college course, and rightly so. The existing text-books are 
not inadequate, but some of them go into great detail. The 
student needs a guide, and Mr. Ward has supplied him with 
one in these admirable “ notes,’’ which provide a brief and 
accurate conspectus, with references to the standard treatises. 
The notes will be found useful by teachers and administrators, 
and others concerned with the working of our educational 
system. 


(5s. Long- 


Kindergarten-Primary Activities Based on Community Life. 
By Lucy W. CLouserR and CHLOE E. MILLIKAN. (6s. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

We hear much at present of “ the project method,” especially 
in connexion with the teaching of young children, though in 
truth there is no reason why it should not be extended to older 
pupils, except that our school examinations effectually prevent 
experimental enterprise of any kind. So we still work in 
independent ‘‘ subjects,’’ each within its narrow groove; and 
not content with teaching mathematics for example, we must 
needs split it up into arithmetic, algebra, geometry, mensuration, 
trigonometry—each a separate “‘ subject.’’ Against all this the 
project method is a standing protest, but only the teachers of 
small children have enough freedom to try it. One hopes that 
a more suitable name may be found before long. The writers 
of this book speak of “units of activity,” and some people 
prefer ‘‘ centres of interest.” The authors of this book have 
here worked out some “‘ units of activity ” for the kindergarten 
and the first three grades. English teachers ought to see this 
book in order to compare notes with what is being done in 
America. 


The Principles of Educational Poltcy. 
(6s. King.) 

Prof. Dover Wilson, who writes an introduction to this book, 
calls it an essay in comparative education, whilst the author 
calls it a treatise on the principles of educational policy. We 
should have been better pleased if Prof. Wilson’s description 
had been strictly accurate, t.e. if the author had confined himself 
to a comparison of the educational systems of different countries, 
with an inquiry into the reasons for the ditferences. There are, 
for example, very good reasons why the American system 
differs from ours as regards centralized administration, co- 
education, examinations, college admission requirements, elective 
courses, variety of high school courses, and so on. We doubt 
whether there are any principles of policy which are of universal 
applicability, and our criticism is that Dr. Hans sometimes 
writes as if there were. At the same time he has written an 
extremely useful book. We have very little in English on 
comparative education that is not getting out of date, and 


By Dr. N. A. Hans. 


practically nothing that corresponds with Dr. Hans’s modest 
but timely book. 


A History of Women's Education in the United States. By 
Prof. T. Woopy. 2 Vols. ($10.00. New York and 
Lancaster: The Science Press.) 

Studies in the history of the education of girls and women— 
“ female education,” as it used to be called, before Matthew 
Arnold reproved the headquarters of education for adhering to 
the terminology of the zoological gardens—have been a promi- 
nent feature of recent educational investigation. We recall 
Dr. Goodsell’s ‘‘ Education of Women,” published in 1923, and 
Mrs. Gardiner’s ‘‘ English Girlhood at School,” and Mrs. 
Wallas's ‘‘ Before the Blue Stockings,” published last year. 
And now comes the massive and indeed colossal contribution 
of Prof. Woody. In two volumes, running to more than twelve 
hundred pages in all, he gives us what will no doubt take rank 
as the standard exposition of his theme, until of course, as 
Prof. Woody modestly remarks, the labours of future scholars 
“ lead to something better.’’ The appearance of these volumes, 
he tells us, marks approximately the centennial of the agitation 
for possession of advanced education for women. His story, 
however, includes the opening up of elementary and high school 
education as well. He devotes a couple of chapters to the 
conception of women’s position and education in the leading 
countries of Europe, before and after the Renaissance, and he 
then traces the early education of girls in the northern and 
southern states, the rise of ‘‘ female academies,” and the early 
history of the girls’ high schools. The second volume deals with 
selected aspects of the modern education of women—vocational 
and physical education, the women’s colleges, co-education, 
higher professional education and the women’s club movement. 
The two volumes contain a large number of well chosen illus- 
trations, and the extensive bibliographies and exhaustive 
indices add enormously to the value of the work, especially 
to advanced students. Prof. Woody’s former instructors at 
Teachers College, New York, ought to be proud of their pupil. 
For ourselves, we wish that a treatise on the same generous 
scale could be provided on the history of women’s education in 
Britain. 

Nursery School Procedure. By Prof. JoSEPHINE C. FosTER and 
Marion L. Mattson. (8s. 6d. net. Appleton.) 

This is a very useful book for all who are interested in Nursery 
Schools ; it is more complete than its title suggests, as it in- 
cludes chapters on the psychological and physiological de- 
velopment of nursery children and the organization and equip- 
ment of the schools, as well as on the daily procedure. The 
sections on play, food and clothing are full of practical sugges- 
tions that will be found helpful by parents as well as teachers. 
The full bibliographies and the delightful photographs of children 
and their activities are valuable features of the book. 


Growing Up: How One did it in Different Times and Places. 
By ELLEN C. OAKDEN and Mary STURT. (5s. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

Language in Education. By Dr. M. West. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Art of Study. By Prof. T. H. Pear. (3s. 6d. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

Degenerate Oxford? A Critical Study of Modern University Life. 
By T. GREENIDGE. (78. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

The New Education in Europe: an Account of Recent Funda- 
mental Changes in the Educational Philosophy of Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. By Dr. F. W. Roman. Second Edi- 
tion. (Revised, Enlarged, and Reset.) (18s. net. 
(Routledge.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


The Solitary Warrior: New Letters by Ruskin. Edited by 
J. H. WHITEHOUSE. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

To those who love Ruskin already every genuine addition to 
their treasure-store is precious, and they will welcome warmly 
the six beautifully reproduced drawings and the portrait by 
Samuel Laurence in 1864. But the letters here printed for the 
first time do not add much to our knowledge, and the editor in 
notes and introduction seems over-anxious to make the little 
go a long way. 


English Diaries. 
Arnold.) 
Like the same editor’s ‘‘ English Letters,” this is a charming 
selection. The diarists range from the sixteenth to the twen- 
tieth century. Anthony à Wood, Pepys, Evelyn, Boswell, 
Dorothy Wordsworth, Sir W. Scott, Captain Robert Scott are 
among them. 


The Story of English Literature. By E. ALBERT. (2s. 6d. 
Collins.) 


Edited by ExizaBetH D'’OYLEY. (2s. 6d. 


It is now generally agreed that primers of literary history 
fail conspicuously to awaken literary interest in children. If 
the history of literature is to be taught at all, it should be through 
some book like this, which, in letterpress and pictures, goes 
half-way to meet the child. 


“ Keys ” to Storyland. By MARGARET W. GRIFFITHS. Book I. 
The First Key. (8d.) Book II. The Double Key. (9d.) 
Book III. The Opening Door. (10d.) BookIV. The Door 


Wide Open. (11d.) (Oliver & Boyd.) 
The Children of Odin. By P. CoLtum. Reprint. (28. Harrap.) 
How to Write Good Letters. By BERYL HEITLAND. (2s. net. 


Allen & Unwin.) 
Happy Hour Stories. Wonder Tales. 
Stories from “ Rainbow Children.” 


More Wonder Tales. 
By Epıru Howes. 


“ Fairy Rings ” (Adapted). By Epiru Howes. (ts. each. 
Cassell.) 

A Sequence English Grammar. (Part I, 9d. Part II, 10d. 
Part ITI, 1s. Oliver & Boyd.) 


Pages from Mark Twain. Edited by J. Compton. (2s. Harrap). 

A Shorter Malory. Edited, with an Introduction by G. H. Crump. 
(1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

The Foundations of Reading : the Individual Method of Learning 
to Read by Word and Pictuve Matching, Phonics, and Phrasing. 
By R. Wirson. (Pupil’s Book, A, 1s.; B, 1s. 4d.; C, 
1s. 6d. Teachers’ Books, A, B, C, 1s. 6d. each. Supplement 
A, 5d.; B, 6d.; C, 8d. Nelson.) 

Adjectives—and other Words. By E. 
Murray.) 

Black Storm: a Horse of the Kansas Hills. 
(7s. 6d. Chapman & Hall.) 

Saxo Grammaticus, or First Aid for the Best-Seller. By E. 
WEEKLEY. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Farthing Bundles. By Clara E. Grant. (Paper, 3s. Cloth, 5s. 
Miss Clara E. Grant, Fern Street Settlement, Bromley-by- 
Bow, London, E. 3.) 

The Elizabethan Home. Discovered in Two Dialogues by C. 
HOLLYBAND and P. ERONDELL. Edited by M. St. C. BYRNE. 
Second Revised Edition. (5s. net. Cobden-Sanderson.) 

In Retreat (Criterion Miscellany No. 8). By H. READ. (Is. net. 
Faber & Faber.) 

Humorous Stories. By BARRY Pan. (8s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

Living English: for Modern Schools. By J. R. CROSSLAND. 


WEEKLEY. (5s. net. 


By T. C. HINKLE. 


Book Three. (Paper, 1s. Cloth, rs. 3d. Arnold.) 
English Diaries. dited by ExizABETH D’OyYLEy. (2s. 6d. 
Arnold.) 


Happy Hour Stories. Stories from “ The Sun's Babies.” The 
Cradle Ship (Adapted). By EpitH Howes. Stories from 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. Stories from Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
(1s. each. Cassell.) | 


The Story of English Literature. By E. ALBERT. (2s. 6d. 
Collins.) 
Pass Guard at Ypres. By R. TURNER. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 


A Practical Course of Précis Writing: a Course of Instruction 
with Classified and Graduated Exercises, Notes, and Worked 
Examples. By E. M. Patser. In Three Books. Book III. 
(3s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

From Earth to Moon. By JuLES VERNE. Translated and Edited 
by P. F. R. BAsHFoRD. Adventure and Exploration in South 
America. Edited by Capt. A. QuicKE. Norse Legends: 
Retold fr. m the Eddas by Rosa HosBHousE. (1s. 4d. each. 
Dent.) 


The Essay Writer: New Style. (1s. 9d. 
Dent.) 

Publications of the English Goethe Society. New Series. Vol. VI. 
Edited by J. G. RoBERTSON, HENRY CRABB ROBINSON, 
and GOETHE. Part rı. By F. Norman. (Moring.) 

A Third Round of Tales. Selected by H. A. TREBLE. (2s. 
Oxford University Press.) 


Twentieth Century Poetry : An Anthology. Chosen by H. Monro. 
(33. 6d. Chatto & Windus.) 

It must be counted a high privilege to possess an anthology 
each item of which has been chosen by a living poet, who claims 
that, in order to produce this work, he has read or re-read 600 
volumes instead of filching, as is apparently often done, from 
the many similar collections; who has, moreover, deliberately 
excluded many if not most of the “show poems’”’ of other 
anthologies, which would appear to be reprinted often from 
mere habit, to give us instead what are, in his judgment, the 
most typical rather than the most famous of the works of his 
contemporaries. In aiming at a full and faithful portrayal of 
the period, Mr. Monro has sometimes overstepped his chrono- 
logical boundaries, and he has included some Americans whose 
works were first published here, or whose influence on English 
writers was very marked. The net result is a notably fresh, 
challenging and delightful set of poems which no teacher of 
English can afford to ignore. 


The Y.P.B. Series of Plays. (1) The Man with a Cane: A 
Comedy in One Act. By G. DEARMER. (2) An Object Lesson: 
A Comedy in One Act. By C. OWEN. (3) Enoch in Arden : 
An Inconsequent Trifle. By C. Tuomas. (4) Deadman's 
Pool: A Play in One Act. By V. BripceEs and T. C. 
BRIDGES. (1s. net each. Deane: The Year Book Press.) 


(5) Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Love’s Labour Lost.” Adapted for Amateur 
Performance in Girls’ Schools by ELSIE FOGERTY. Second 
Impression. (1s. 6d. net. Costume Edition, 3s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 


(6) Robin Hood and His Merry Men: A Playin Two Acts. By 
ELIZABETH F. MATHESON. (4d. Oxford University Press.) 
(1) The schoolboy hero by a clever trick wins a bet which, 
up to the last instant, he appears fated to lose. (2) A wife, 
accused of extravagance in dress, manages effectually to turn 
the tables upon her equally extravagant husband. (3) Jail for 
the heroine seems the only possible dénouement to this farcical 
play. (4) An escaped convict, after the triumph of landing a 
15 lb. salmon, is quite reconciled to his re-capture and goes cheer- 
fully back to prison, hugging his spoil. (5) Without other aid 
than that furnished by the book itself—minute directions in 
columns parallel with the text as to expression, speech, and 
gesture ; diagrams of the positions of the actors; advice upon 
costumes and music—a set of intelligent schoolgirls might well 
succeed in staging this play. (6) A play very suitable for schools. 
There is sufhcient action and many actors and “ supers ” can 
take part. 


Little Plays from the Greek Myths. By Audrey Haggard. (1s. 4d. 
Dent.) 

These are four little plays in dignified and appropriate blank 
verse. They are adaptations of the myths of Aurora, Philemon 
and Baucis, Pomona, and Midas and the Ass’s Ears. Detailed 
instructions are given in regard to scenery, costumes, and 
appropriate music. 

The March of Poetry. Edited by G. N. Pocock. (1s. 4d. Dent.) 

This is a school anthology in which the compiler has been 
concerned to show the development of our poetic tradition 
from the days of Chaucer to the present time. There are many 
old favourites whose presence was inevitable, but there are 
others, such as the particular poem selected to represent the 
works of Stevenson, whose inclusion is less easy to understand. 


By G. N. Pocock. 


Nettles. By D. H. LAWRENCE. (18. net. Faber & Faber.) 

Poetry at Present. By C. Williams. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

Shakespeare Sonnets and Edward de Vere. By Dr. G. H. RENDALL. 
(12s. net. Murray.) 

Plays for Middle Forms. Edited by R. MoorHouss. (18. 4d. 
Dent.) 


A Treasury of Middle English Verse : Selected and Rendered into 
Modern English by M. R. ADAMSON. (6s. net. Dent.) 

Plays: Natural and Supernatural. By T. DREISER. (153. net. 
Constable.) 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) The New Oxford Wall Atlas of Australia. Compiled and 
Drawn by H. O. BscxkiT and Prof. G. TAYLOR. (10 maps, 
mounted on one strong roller, 48s. 10 maps, each mounted 
on two rollers and varnished, 65s. Each map separately, 
mounted on two rollers and varnished, 7s. Oxford University 
Press.) 


(2) W. & A. K. Johnston’s " Effective” Class-Room Atlas. 
North America. 1. Relief and Communications (Showing 
also Political Divisions). 2. Annual Rainfall and January 
and July Temperatures. 3. Industry and Population. (Set 
of three Maps, with Handbook, 18s. net. Single Maps, 7s. 
each. Johnston.) 

When teachers of geography are adding new wall maps to 
their stock, they should certainly consider the advisability of 
including in their list the two following sets of maps. Both sets 
can be thoroughly recommended for use with small classes. 
The maps are effectively coloured, all names are clearly printed 
and the features shown are never overcrowded. (1) The Oxford 
Wall Maps have been designed by two eminent geographers 
with very satisfactory results. Each map (size 36in. x 30 in.) 
shows a particular distribution such as density of population 
and rainfall, but special reference must be made to the maps 
showing (a) the distribution of sheep and wheat; (b) cattle 
and minerals. (2) Each map in the Class-Room Atlas (size 
40oin x 32in.) is notable for careful preparation and skilful 
production. The handbook, written by W. R. Kermack, which 
accompanies these maps, gives a summarized account of the 
physical geography and the economic development of the 
continent. It provides ample material from which teachers can 
prepare a series of lessons on North America. 


(1) Outlines of Physical Geography. By Dr. H. C. BARNARD. 
Fourth Edition. (2s. 6d. Black.) 


(2) Modern World Geographies. Book I. The British Isles: an 
Introductory Study. By R. F. BRADSHAW. (2s. 9d. Exeter: 
Wheaton.) 


(3) Columbus Regional Geographies. By L. Brooks and R. 
Fincu. Senior Series. Book II. North America and Asta. 
(Cloth Boards, 2s. 9d. Limp Cloth, 2s. 6d. University of 
London Press.) 


The three books in this group are specially intended for boys 
and girls in secondary schools who are preparing for the School 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. In a carefully 
planned course of study for these examinations each book will 
have its appropriate place although other books will be needed 
to complete the requirements of the various syllabuses in 
geography. (2) In the revised edition of this book a very 
satisfactory course of lessons in physical geography is pro- 
vided. The book is divided into five parts under the following 
headings; (i) Maps and Map Reading; (ii) the Earth as a 
Globe; (iii) Climate; (iv) Geological Geography; (v) the 
Oceans. (2) In the geography of the British Isles, the basis of 
the work is regional, but throughout the lessons the physical 
background of the subject is never lost sight of. The sketch 
maps which accompany the text are very well drawn and may 
be taken as models of the type of map that candidates should 
draw when answering examination questions. (3) The des- 
criptions of regions in North America and Asia are written in a 
very interesting style and the explanations are expressed with 
great clearness. There are more than a hundred illustrations 
consisting of beautiful pictures and well drawn sketch maps. 


The Geographical Interpretation of Topographical Maps. By 
ALICE GARNETT. (78. 6d. Harrap.) 

Atlas for Use with the Geographical Interpretation of Topographical 
Maps. By ALICE GARNETT. (5s. Harrap.) 

The Living World Geographies. By J. T. MutLey. Book V. 
Asia and its Monsoon Lands. (Paper, 1s. 9d. Cloth, 2s. 
Arnold.) 

Twenty Thousand Miles in a Flying-boat: My Flight Round 
Africa. By Sir ALAN CoBHAM. (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Philips’ “ Wayabout’’ Maps. No.1. Cambridge. Prepared and 
Drawn by G. S. HoFFMAN. (18s. 3d. G. Philip & Son.) 

Pratt's Road Atlas of England and Wales for Motorists. New and 
Revised Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Special Price to Teachers, 
2s. 3d. Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd.) 

Pictorial Geography. Book II. The British Isles. By E. Mi 
SANDERS. (2s. Philip.) 

The Round World : an Elementary Geography. By J. FAIRGRIEVE. 
Fourth Edition. (2s. Black.) 

Alone in an African Swamp. By J. G. Squizrs. (8d. Philip.) 


HISTORY 


The Greek City and tts Institutions. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

Large and scholarly surveys of Greek political institutions 
are rare in English, and accordingly we welcome this study of 
the Greek Polis by Prof. Glotz, who has already contributed two 
volumes to this series on the history of civilization. We are 
not given an exhaustive dictionary of Greek political usage, but 
rather a balanced and carefully arranged essay, training the 
growth of political society, in which the principles of Greek 
public life, of oligarchy and democracy, in theory and practice, 
are clearly exposed and criticized. The largest section of the 
book is naturally assigned to Athenian democracy. It gives a 
very clear account of political, legislative, and judicial procedure 
at Athens, under the headings of ‘‘ The Assembly of the People,” 
“The Council,” ‘‘ The Magistrates,” and ‘‘ Justice.” In the 
third part of the book, Prof. Glotz presents the rise of new 
manners and ideals in the fourth century, and the corruption 
of the old institutions which finally brought about the ruin of 
the City-State, and the domination of Macedonia in Greece, 
when the story of civilization is taken up in the volume of this 
series called ‘‘ Macedonian Imperialism.” The Greek words 
which occur in the text are disfigured by many mistakes in 
spelling and accentuation. 


Everyday Things in Homeric Greece. By MARJoRIE and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. (73s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

This book is intended, the authors say, “ for boys and girls 
of public school age,” but we think it might well be put into 
the hands of those who are younger. The stories of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, of the Golden Fleece and Jason and Medea are 
interesting as stories to most children who can read easily, and 
the illustrations in this book of the various everyday things of 
the heroic age much enhance the attraction of the stories for 

c always desirous of seeing and realizing what is hap- 
pening as well as of enjoying the chance of comparing things 
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ancient and modern. The authors have drawn largely for 
illustration on Greek vases, but also give modern reconstructions 
based on archaeological data. Personally we prefer the latter 
to reproductions from vases, whose panels, when taken from 
their setting and looked at without knowledge of the process and 
aims of vase painting, have often something quaint and ridic- 
ulous about them, quite at variance with the tone of the subject 
they are meant to illustrate. The first three chapters give the 
epic stories in outline, but at greater length where ordinary 
things find a place. The fourth and last chapter is devoted to 
antiquities, including the palaces of Mycenae and Tiryns, 
houses, weaving, ploughs, ships, etc. The illustrations in this 
part are clear and sensible. There is a charming sketch of a 
sand boat at Rapallo, and of the “Island of the Ship” 
at Corfu, and good reconstructions of the inside and outside of 
a Megaron. Perhaps more use might have been made of the 
“ Works and Days of Hesiod,” e.g. his lively descriptions of 
country life and weather. On the whole it is a sound book, 
valuable for amusement and instruction, and might serve as a 
companion to those who are beginning Homer. 


Democracy : Its Defects and Advantages. By Dr. C. D. Burns. 
(8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

That democracy is on its trial, and that its principles are being 
assailed alike by the Tory, the Fascist, and the Bolshevist, are, 
we take it, facts plain enough to be seen at the present time. 
The clash seems to have been inevitable. Democracy had 
become so sure of itself as to be blind to its own peculiar weak- 
nesses, and it has to learn that no form of government ever yet 
devised is free from danger. Hence the value of frank, sincere, 
and thoroughly informed studies, such as Dr. Burns has given 
in this volume. That democracy has its weaknesses he freely 
acknowledges. But the remedies lie to hand in the democratic 
ideal itself, and do not need to be introduced from without. 
That every man should pull his weight, and that every man has 
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some weight to pull, are, broadly speaking, the points which 
Dr. Burns develops. Naturally he has a good deal to say about 
education in a democracy, and from that point of view, as well 
as on general grounds, we commend this study to our readers. 


A Text Book of Modern English History. By G. W. SouTHGAT? 
sae I, The Tudor and Stuart Periods, 1485-1714. (38. 6d: 
ent.) 

Mr. Southgate has produced a competent text-book of Tudor 
and Stuart history. Its three distinctive features are, first, a 
steady increase of fullness in the narrative as the story proceeds; 
secondly, a close corelation of English with Continental history ; 
and, thirdly, a marked emphasis on the economic aspect of 
events. Mr. Southgate writes clearly and well. A number of 
sketch-maps illustrate his text. 


The Peace Tactics of Napoleon, 1806-1808. By H. BUTTERFIELD. 
(16s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Butterfield’s book is a solid and important contribution 
to Napoleonic literature. It draws upon much new material, 
in particular the recentlv-opened activities of Russia and 
Austria. From these fresh and vitally significant sources 
Mr. Butterfield describes the diplomatic history of Europe from 
Jena to Tilsit, and slightly beyond (viz. April, 1808). He gives 
vivid pictures of Napoleon, Alexander of Russia, and the other 
leading actors in the great drama. Profoundly humiliating and 
disquieting is the revelation that he gives of the feebleness and 
incompetence of British policy in the interval between the death 
of Pitt and the emergence of Canning. Mr. Butterfield is to be 
congratulated on the production of a thesis of outstanding 
excellence. 


English Costume in the Nineteenth Century. Drawn by Iris 
Brooke. Described by J. Laver. (6s. net. Black.) 

This is a charming book, and our only regret is that it did not 
reach us in time to be recommended as a Christmas gift for young 
or old. It exemplifies how curiously the lines of historical 
development are intermingled. One of the results of the great 
upheaval of 1789 was that henceforth the classes could not be 
distinguished by striking differences of dress. Thus throughout 
the nineteenth century both men’s and women’s dress remained 
much the same, but in the latter with frequent changes of fashion 
initiated by wealthy women. The easy stages by which we 
arrived at present-day modes are described and fully illustrated 
in this attractive book, which we cordially recommend, not 
only to the student of history, but also to the general reader. 


A Hundred Wonderful Years: Social and Domestic Life of a 
Century, 1820-1920. By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. Cheap Edition. 
(8s. 6d. net. Lane: The Bodley Head.) 

Here is a cheaper edition of a book which was published three 
years ago, and has achieved a deserved success. It forms a 
delightful comment on the more systematic study of the history 
of the century which saw the change from slow to quick trans- 
port and from an ignorant to an educated populace. From 
personal sources and from diligent reading the author is able to 
give most interesting pictures of life in the mansions of the great, 
the villas of the middle classes, and the cottages of the poor. 
The book is most suitable for a gift or for a school librarv. 


Our Changing Civilization: How Science and the Machine are 
Reconstructing Modern Life. By Prof. J. H. RANDALL. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Randall has written a notable and thought-compelling 
book. He has recently visited Europe, and has been particularly 
struck, as any American would be, by the way of life of the 
Italian hill-towns where no houses have been built since the 
thirteenth century, and where medieval’ faith with medieval 
arts and crafts still survive intact. He contrasts this lingering 
survival of a vanishing Christendom with the civilization of the 
modern city wherein science and machinery reign supreme. In 
a series of very able chapters he examines the origin and nature 
of the Christian culture of the Middle Ages, and inquires how 
far its religious beliefs, its ethical standards, and its aesthetic 
ideas, can be expected to maintain themselves in the new world 
of mechanism and reason. He clearly indicates his conviction 
that Jerusalem and Rome, with all they stand for, are doomed 
to suffer the fate of Nineveh and Tyre. A powerful and disturbing 
book. 

Thoughts on Indian Discontents. By E. Bevan. (6s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

The Dethronement of the Khedive. By A. H. Beaman. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by the Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 
(6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) l l 

India and Egypt are very closely linked together in the minds 
of Englishmen at the present time. In both regions a so-called 
Nationalist movement is strong ; in both a violent anti-British 
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propaganda is rife. The two volumes before us, which come 
from the same publisher, survey their respective subjects from 
the native rather than from the English point of view. Dr. 
Elwyn Bevan is the more balanced and impartial of the two 
authors. He examines the causes of Indian unrest, points out 
where it seems to him to be reasonable and where not, and finally 
points out a way of peace. Mr. Beaman is a whole-hearted 
special pleader for the Khedive Abbas Hilmi Pasha who was 
deposed early in the war by the British because of his alleged 
pro-German and pro-Turkish activities. He was apparently as 
innocent as the Kaiser himself of any ill-feeling towards the 
British Empire. 

A Survey of Ancient History to the Death of Constantine. By 

Prof. M. L. W. LAISTNER. (ros. 6d. net. Heath.) 

In thirty-one chapters, accompanied by forty ilustrations 
and fifteen maps, Prof. Laistner, an English scholar, now pro- 
fessor at Cornell, in America, has provided a general survey of 
ancient history which will be incalculably valuable to university 
students in all English-speaking countries. It covers the whole 
field from the stone age to the fourth century of the Christian 
era. It summarizes the main features of the civilizations of 
Babylon, Egypt, Syria, Crete, Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome. 
It shows a wide acquaintance with original sources, and an 
extensive knowledge of the most recent researches. It displays, 
moreover, a sound and balanced judgment in matters of con- 
troversv. To say that it is written in a lively and attractive 
style would be an exaggeration. Few will go to its pages to be 
amused ; but many will find it a storehouse of accurate and 
up-to-date information. It is a credit to British and American 
scholarship. 


Nelson. By C. S. FORESTER. (128. 6d. net. Lane: The Bodley 
Head.) 

Mr. Forester is a novelist who made a distinct mark by means 
of his first story, entitled ‘‘ Payment Deferred.” His instinct 
as a novelist combined with a love of the sea which all his 
writings display have shown him the literary possibilities of the 
life of Nelson. It is a life in which heroic war and illicit love are 
combined in a manner extremely alluring to the artistic imagina- 
tion. Mr. Forester has made the best of his theme. He has told 
the fascinating, if familiar, tale lucidly and well. To historical 
knowledge he has added nothing. Serious students of naval 
affairs will still have to go to Laughton, Mahan, and Corbett. 


An Introduction to Medieval History. By D. DyMmonp. (6s. 
Methuen.) 

Miss Dymond modestly calls her quite considerable book of 
nearly one hundred thousand words an “‘introduction.’’ It is 
much more than that: it is a very competent, original, and 
well-written survey of the millenium that separated the fall of 
the Roman Empire from the establishment of the modern 
national-state system. It is divided into three “ books ” : the 
first treats of the heritage of Rome; the second describes 
medieval civilization ; the third traces the transition to modern 
times. An exceptionally full and valuable bibliography com- 
pletes the volume. Eight pictures and eight maps illustrate the 
text. Miss Dymond’s work, which at six shillings is a marvel of 
cheapness, should have a wide vogue as an admirable handbook 
of medieval history. 


An Introduction to the Social Sciences. By DELISLE Burns. 
(Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Who is My Neighbour? a School Manual of Civics. By H. 
SOMERVILLE. (28. 6d. Harding & More.) 
Unwritten History. By H. R. Hatt. Book II. The Age of 


Metals. (2s. Nelson.) 

Crusade, Commerce, and Adventure. 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

A History of Clare, Suffolk. By Dr. GLADYS A. THORNTON. 
Cheap Edition. (10s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great French Thinkers of 
the Age of Reason: a Series of Lectures delivered at King’s 
College, University of London, during the Session, 1928-29. 
Edited by Prof. F. J.C. HEARNSHAW. (78. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

A Class-Book of Irish History. By J. Carty. Book II. From 
the Norman Invasion to the Flight of the Earls (1607). 

1s. Macmillan.) 

Life in the Middle Ages. Selected, Translated, and Annotated 
by Dr. G. G. CouLTON. Vol. IV. Monks, Friars, and Nuns. 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Hellenistic Civilization. By W. W. Tarn. 2nd Edition. (16s. 
net. Arnold.) 

A Class Book of European History: for Public and Secondary 
Schools. By A. D. Innes. (6s. In Three Parts. 2s. 6d. 
each. Rivingtons.) 


By Dr. G. G. Coutton. 
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The Cambridge New Elementary Arvithmetics. Teacher’s Books 
I to VII (Answers, Notes, Oral, and Additional Exercises). 
By J. H. WEBSTER. Books I to IV. 3s. 6d. each; V to 
_ VIII, 3s. 9d. each. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Teachers’ Books add considerably to the value of this 
series. Each volume contains on the left-hand page an exact 
reprint of the same numbered page in the corresponding scholar’s 
book. The right-hand page contains answers, notes, and hints 
on method, and oral and other additional exercises. The teacher 
is thus enabled to present his subject-matter in the way intended, 
and to supplement the written work orally as required with a 
minimum of effort. 


Riders in Geometry. By T. H. W. Hır. 
University Press.) 

This is a valuable book for the pupil who can use a book 
properly ; that is, a pupil who can read and digest the clear 
analysis and exposition of methods of solving riders, which it 
contains. But such pupils are rare and therefore much of the 
subject-matter is likely to be of value only to the teacher to 
help him in his method of presentment. The arrangement of the 
book is simple; the various chapters contain specimen riders 
on the most important elementary theorems or groups of theorems. 
Each chapter also contains a well-selected set of exercises, which 
do not require any special mathematical intuition; but they 
include examples difficult enough to test the powers of an 
average pupil to the full. There is a section on the rectangle 
properties of circles, but there are no sections on similar triangles 
or ratio; it is unfortunate that the author did not include the 
whole of the usual subject-matter of matriculation work in 
geometry. 


The Great Mathematicians. By Prof. H. W. TURNBULL. (38. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 


This is one of a series of little volumes dealing with great 
scientists. The author has succeeded in making his subject- 
matter intelligible and interesting to those who are not great 
mathematicians themselves. He has done this by concentrating 
on the human side of the great minds of which he has to write, 
on their processes of thought and imagination, rather than the 
resulting mathematical formulae. And so it is a much more 
attractive book for the average reader than the larger and 
authoritative histories to which it is largely indebted. The book 
begins with Ahmes and ends with Ramanujan, and there is 
something illuminating to be said about each great name in 
turn, though the author wisely refrains from pointing the moral. 
We can heartily recommend the volume to all intelligent and 
would-be intelligent readers, and especially to teachers of mathe- 
matics, who will find in it many lighter anecdotes and examples 
with which to enliven the heavier technicalities of which they 
have to speak. 


(3s. 6d. Cambridge 


An Introduction to the Geometry of N Dimensions. By Prof. 


D. M. Y. SOMERVILLE. (10s. Methuen.) 

After the pioneer work of Cayley, Sylvester and Clifford, 
geometry of n dimensions received comparatively little atten- 
tion in this country, though in recent years the researches of 
the Italian school have stimulated a renewal of interest in the 
subject. In the book before us Prof. Somerville provides an 
introduction which enables the reader to link up easily the ideas 
he possesses of the geometry of two and three dimensions with 
that of generalized space. The first four chapters contain an 
account of the fundamental ideas treated synthetically, but in 
the remainder of the book analytical methods predominate. 
Although the projective aspect is not neglected, attention is 
paid chiefly to the metrical, and this is the one which concerns 
the student who is primarily interested in dynamics and physics. 


A Junior Practical Geometry. By F. F. POTTER and D. LARRETT. 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The object of this book is to introduce the pupil to the use of 
instruments and, by means of drawing and measurement, to 
the main results of elementary geometry. The book ends with 
a chapter designed to bridge the gap between practical and 
theoretical work. The drawing stage is developed at greater 
length than usual; for instance, there are questions designed 
to lead the pupil to discover some of the concurrency and 
collinearity properties of the triangle, in the course of which 
the orthocentre centroid and Simson’s line are introduced by 
name. On the other hand there is a good, and much more 
necessary, chapter on the simpler solids. 


A School Geometry. By A. WALKER and G. P. McNicot. Part I 

` (Books I-III). Part II (Books IV-VII). (3s. 6d. each). 

Part II. Section I. (Books IV-V). Part II. Section II. 
(Books VI-VII). (2s. each. Longmans.) 


This book was published as one volume last September, and 
was noticed in our issue of January. It has now been 
issued in various parts for convenience Part I deals with the 
subject as far as the geometry of the circle inclusive ; Part II, 
Section I, with the geometry of similar figures ; and Section II 
with three-dimensional geometry. 


Advanced Arithmetic Class Book: a Collection of Exercises in 
Commercial Arithmetic (With Answers) Covering the Stage II 
Examinations of the Royal Society of Arts, the National 
Union of Teachers, and Kindred Examinations. By W. R. 
BARHAM. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The title sufficiently indicates the nature of this book. In the 
first part of the book the questions are arranged by subject- 
matter; the second part is a collection of mental exercises ; 
this is followed by twelve three-hour papers from the Stage II 
Royal Society of Arts Examinations, and an equal number from 
the National Union of Teachers Examinations. As the compiler 
says in his preface, ‘‘ speed, combined with accuracy, is obtained 
only by much practice,” and to obtain the practice some such 
collection as this is required. 


Cambridge Five-Figure Tables. By F. G. Hat and E. K. RIDEAL. 
(3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

These tables are arranged on a new and simple system to 
show five-figure logarithms for numbers from 9999 to 1000. 
The logarithms are in decreasing columns, so that interpolation 
is made easy. In the trigonometrical tables sin A, log sin A, 
tan A, and log tan A are given to five-figures for intervals of one 
minute in A on the same decreasing system so that interpo- 
lation is again facilitated. There are also tables of e* and e-?. 
and a host of useful constants, atomic weights, and standard 
integrals. -The whole book is clearly printed and the method 
of using it is immediately intelligible. 


Arithmetical Problem Papers. By Rev. E. M. RADFORD. (2s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

This is a pleasant collection of papers covering the whole 
field of arithmetic. The questions are interesting, and may be 
classed as problems, though most of them are fairly straight- 
forward applications of definite arithmetical methods. Many 
of them require a little ingenuity ; for instance, ‘‘ How can it 
be seen by inspection that the numbers 6217 and 3783 have no 
common factor ? ” is not a question that can be answered by 
rule-of-thumb. The book is not expensive and should be a useful 
companion to an ordinary arithmetical text-book. 


Introduction to the Theory of Numbers. By Prof. L. E. Dickson. 
(13s. 6d. net. University of Chicago Press. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This book develops the subject from first principles. It is 
essentially a book for the specialist, but for him it is a sound 
introduction to a fascinating branch of mathematics. It is con- 
cerned mainly with diophantine equations and binary quadratic 
forms. The price for a volume of less than 200 pages is 
alarmingly high. 


Introduction to the Theory of Numbers. By Prof. L. E. DICKSON. 
(138. 6d. net. University of Chicago Press. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Step-at-a-Time Arithmetic. By R. W. M. Grass, D. G. PERRY, 
and J. A. HowerLs. Senior Series. Book VI—Pupils. 
(Paper, 9d. Cloth, Is. Black.) 

A School Geometry. By A. WALKER and G. P. McNicor. Part I 
(Books I-III). Part II (Books IV-VII). (3s. 6d. each.) 
Part II. Section I (Books IV-V). Part II. Section II. 
(Books VI-VII). (2s. each. Longmans.) 

Differential Geometry of Three Dimensions. 
WEATHERBURN. Vol. II. (12s. 6d. net. 
versity Press.) 

A Junior Practical Geometry. By F. F. Potter and D. LARRETT. 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Advanced Arithmetic Class Book: a Collection of Exercises in 
Commercial Arithmetic (with Answers) Covering the Stage II 
Examinations of the Royal Society of Arts, the National Union 
of Teachers, and Kindred Examinations. By W. R. BARHAM. 
(3s. 6d. Pitman.) 


By Prof. C. E. 
Cambridge Uni- 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Manuel Lexique des Difficultés Linguistiques du Français: 

Pronounciation: Vocabulaire: Grammaire: Synonymie. 

> Par G. H. CLARKE, en collaboration avec A. CHARPENTIER. 
(12s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Mr. Clarke, a modern language teacher of great experience, 
gives us in this book the results of his French reading. It is not 
a complete dictionary but contains a large number of the 
difficulties an English reader would encounter in his study of 
the language. If we had a standard French-English dictionary, 
such a book as Mr. Clarke’s would be redundant, but we still 
wait for this great desideratum. This book deals essentially 
with French as it is written and spoken to-day ; and the whole 
work is explained almost invariably in French, English only 
being used where necessary. A very useful section is the distinc- 
tion of various synonyms in French, e.g., fenétre, devanture, glace, 
portere, verve, vitre. We have no good work on French synonyms 
in English, although there are several in French, but they scarcely 
meet our needs. Another useful point is the pronunciation of 
proper names such as: Auch, Dax, Sieyés, Saint-Saéns. This 
work is a very useful adjunct to all the usual dictionaries in use. 


Anonymous French Verse: an Anthology of Fifteenth Century 
Poems Collected from Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
Translated and edited by N. H. WALtis. (12s. 6d. net. 
University of London Press.) 

The fifteenth century is not a rich one for either French or 
English literature; it is an interval between Medievalism and 
the Renaissance. Mr. Wallis’s collection of verse stretches from 
1400-1500, and he distinguishes three periods of fifty years 
each, dominated by the names of Chartier, Villon and Marot. 
Mr. Wallis gives us a bibliography, a glossary and a translation 
of his texts with introduction and notes. It does for the English 
reader what Gaston Paris did for the French; and will form 
part of the library of any student of medieval French. In the 
bibliography we fail to see the well-known edition of Villon by 
P. Champion (2 vols. 1913). Mr. Wallis omits it probably 
because it does not contain the text of the poems. But it is an 
essential work on the period. 


Daily Mail French Conversations. “ Brush Up Your French.” 
(Repolissez votre Français). By Dr. W. G. Hartoc. (Set 
of five records, 158. ‘‘ French Records,” Daily Mail, 
Carmelite House, E.C. 4.) l 

Dr. Hartog’s talks are familiar to the readers of the Daily 
Mail. They have now been issued by the Columbia Company 
for use at home and in classes. Dr. Findlay’s records which we 
noticed some time back are suitable for young beginners and 
are more varied in speakers. ‘‘ Repolissez votre Français ” is, 
as its name indicates, rather for older students and grown-ups 
who have forgotten their French. The two characters, M. et 

Mme. Dupont, take a trip to Paris, and their adventures during 

the journey and afterwards would give an idea of what an 

English couple should know before they undertake so perilous 

an adventure. A booklet accompanies the records giving the 

French and English text, with hints how to gain the greatest 

advantages from their use. 


Selections from Jules Lemaitre. 
Notes, and Glossary by R. Scott. 
versity Press.) 

It is a continual mystery to us how the Oxford Press can 
turn out such excellent readers as are contained in their 
Contemporary French Series at so low a price. The present 
addition is particularly well chosen for Jules Lemaitre is not so 
well appreciated as he should be in England. His backing of the 
wrong horse in the Dreyfus case has prejudiced readers against 
his high literary powers, which have no relation to his politics. 
The present selection contains five short stories drawn from 
“ Myrrha ” and “ En Marge des vieux livres,” together with 
the preface of the latter work. Mr. Scott has made an excellent 
choice, ‘‘ Képis ct Cornettes ” is a model of what a short story 
should be and will delight all its young readers. The notes are 
adequate and as Lemaitre was a great classic his allusions need 
elucidation for the young non-classical learner. There is a full 
vocabulary and an introduction adequate enough to place 
Lemaître among recent writers. 


Si Nous Lisions. By Grace COCHRAN and Prof. HELEN M. 
Eppy. (6s. net. University of Chicago Press. Cambridge 
University Press.) l 

This most interesting book is founded on Michael West’s 

“Construction of Reading Material for Teaching a Foreign 

Language,” which advocates the aim of ensuring every student 


Edited with Introduction, 
(1s. 9d. Oxford Uni- 


shall receive pleasure from reading a foreign language after 
two years’ study. Fresh words are brought into the reader in 
order of their frequency and as each word appears for the first 
time it is printed in the margin. Although this book is probably 
not suitable for elementary classes here because of its price and 
style, yet those industrious authors who compose first French 

Courses might gain a good deal by the study of it. The biblio- 

graphy at the end is very incomplete, probably because many 

good books on France are not published in the United States. 
ge ee et Historiques. By CATHERINE M. NESBIT. 
28. ll.) 

Quite a pleasant reader for a school certificate form, it is 
composed of seven sketches of Moliére, Voltaire, Hugo, Balzac, 
Mme de Sévigné, and Louis XIV. The notes are brief but 
correct, although Pirandello’s play is Henry IV, not V, and it is 
scarcely right to call Félix Pyat a fellow exile of Hugo. There 
are exercises and a vocabulary. 

Les Aventures d'un Lutin. (From the Story by Madame de Witt.) 
Adapted and Edited by C. E. Mıııs and H. B. Mnts. 
(1s. Nelson.) 

Nelson’s Second French Course: an Introduction to Written 
French. By Dr. R. L. G. Ritcuig and J. M. Moore. (2s. 6d. 
Nelson.) 

Tales by Dumas. Second Series. L’Fvasion de M. le Duc de 
Beaufort; Le Petit Vicomte de Bragelonne se fait Soldat; 
Dieu Béntsse sa Majesté ! Edited by ROBERTA MANSFIELD. 
(1s. 3d. Bell.) 

Three additions to series we have spoken well of in the past, 
and with which we are still content. 

The School Certificate French Course. By Prof. E. WEEKLEY 
and B. J. Hayes. (4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 


Junior French Course. By Prof. E. WEEKLEY and M. A. 
LEBONNOIS. Third Edition. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

The grammatical part of this book is based on Prof. Weekley’s 

“ Matriculation French Course,” but the reading matter is 
new, and it has full vocabularies. It will no doubt prove as 
popular as the other works by the same authors in the same 
series. ‘‘ The Junior French Course ” leads up to the former 
book and the two will form a complete course from the be- 
ginning of the study of French up to the School Certificate. 


French Proses for Later Stages. With Grammatical Hints and 
Vocabulary. By F. B. Jones and P. L. Murpnuy. (2s. 3d. 
Harrap.) 

This is a continuation of “ French Proses for Early Stages,” 
by the same authors and is equally efficient. Roughly it goes 
a little further than our matriculation standard: The pieces 
are not taken from English authors, but made up so that the 
same difficulties appear more than once, so as they be fixed 
in a pupil’s memory. There are a few grammatical hints and a 
vocabulary, but the list of idioms is very scanty. 

The Matriculation French Course. By Prof. E. WEEKLEyY. 
Fifth Edition. (5s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Prof. Weekley’s well-known French Course now appears in 
a fifth revised edition. Countless students have owed to it their 
success at examinations. 

A German Course. Part I. A Practical Grammar of the German 
Language. By F. L. Sack, in Collaboration with L. F. 
THompsoN. (2s. Longmans.) 

Quite a useful grammar as a reference book for learners and 
for those science and medical students who need the language 
for professional purposes. 


Esperanto: its Aims and Claims—a Discussion of the Language 
Problem and its Solution. By B. Lonc. (Paper, 6d. Limp 
Cloth, Is. Esperanto Publishing Co.) 

A German Course. Part 1. A Practical Grammar of the German 
Language. (By F. L. Sack, in Collaboration with L. F. 
THOMPSON. (2s. Longmans.) 

L’ Aventure de Ted Bopp. By M. Cerri. (1s. Bell.) 

Die Harzreise. By H. Heine. Edited by W. Ripman. 
Dent. 

Short am by Modern German Authors. Selected and Edited 
by Dr. P. VrijDAGHS and W. RipMAN. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Contes Bleus : Selections from E. Laboulaye. (1s. Nelson.) 

Simple French Dialogue and Drama. By F. A. Rupp. is. 9d. 

With Exercises. By W. Ripman. 


(1s. gd. 


(Nelson.) 
A New German Grammar. 
(2s. 3d. Dent.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The Conquest of Thought by Invention in the Mechanical State 
of pi Future. By H. S. HATFIELD. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan 
aul.) 
The most recent addition to the “ Psyche Miniatures ” gives 
a pessimistic description of the future of England, Germany, 
Italy, and possibly Russia. All these countries are said to be 
irrevocably set upon the path of mechanization, and will shortly 
settle down to live in a manner closely analogous to that of 
other routinized organisms such as ants and bees. There will 
be no need for thought in ordinary life, as everything will be 
scientifically planned and mechanically carried out. Independent 
thinkers will be caught young and interned in research institutions 
where they cannot contaminate others. The most interesting 
section of the book is that which attempts a psychological 
analysis of the bases of human action. 


Instinct and Intuition: a Study in Mental Duality. By G. B. 
DIBBLEE. (25s. net. Faber and Faber.) 

An interesting essay in physiological psychology. Following 
Henry Head, the author emphasizes the importance of the optic 
thalamus, which he maintains is the seat of instinct as well 
as the centre of consciousness for many sensations. Intuition, 
on the other hand, cannot occur without connexions in the 
cortex of the cerebrum. Both instinct and intuition are regarded 
as forms of intelligence, appearing in human mental equipment 
chiefiy as extra-conscious faculties, with different functions to 
perform in mental life. When the two forces co-operate or even 
unite, we have the emergence of “ principle ” and the possibility 
of a unified personality. On the question of the relation 
between mind and body the author follows Dr. Broad’s inter- 
pretation of the theory of “ interaction.” 


The Measurement of Progress: a Study of Term Examinations. 
By W. J. STAINER. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

This is a compact and workmanlike little book, giving in the 
first place a brief account of ‘‘ the scatter of measurements,” and 
going on to show how the new type of examination favoured 
by some psychological experts may be used in order to measure 
progress. Within its limits, and for its professed purpose, the 
book should prove very useful. We find ourselves, however, in 
conflict with the psychologists as to the essential superiority 
of a large number of short questions, as against a small number 
of long ones. The short questions (or rather questions requiring 
short, even monosyllabic, answers) test only a knowledge, if 
it can truly be called knowledge, of isolated facts, and do not 
furnish any test at all of the power of connected thought. More- 
over they tend to “ test” what is of least importance. Take, 
for example, the tests papers on Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” 
and Shakespeare's ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” on page 43. These papers 
test nothing that is worth testing. Candidate A, possessing a 
living acquaintance, and Candidate B, possessing a wooden 
acquaintance with these classics, might do equally well in these 
tests, and indeed B might beat A. And what the “ new 
examiners ” do not seem to realize is that the mode of exam- 
ination goes far to determine the mode of preparation. The 
faults of the “ essay type ” of examination are no doubt many, 
but the “ new examiner's ” remedy is worse than the disease. 
We must add, however, that we do not understand the author 
of this book to have committed himself to ‘‘ the new examiner’s ” 
radical cure. 


The Psychology of the Infant. By Dr. S. BERNFIELD. Translated 
by Rosetta Hurwitz. (15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This is an obviously important addition to the books on 
child psychology available to the English reader. It comprises 
an intensive investigation of the “ nursery period,” t.e. of the 
brief period between birth and weaning—a limitation which, so 
far as we remember, has not been made by any other writer, 
although we have a growing literature relating to the pre-school 
age. Dr. Bernfield writes from the standpoint of the develop- 
ment of instinct. To omit Freud would, as he says, have been 
impossible, but he is careful to point out for example, that the 
sexual Trieb of the Freudian literature would be more accurately 
described as the tactual pleasure instinct. By his own admission 
there are important gaps in the author’s acquaintance with 
foreign works on the subject; otherwise he would not, we think, 
have complained of the comparative non-recognition of instinct 
in recent works. The book is well translated. 


The Art of Study. By Prof. T. H. Pear. (3s. 6d. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

There is no doubt that to his gifts as an accomplished 

psychologist, Prof. Pear adds the gift of popular exposition. 
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In other words, besides knowing his subject, he knows how to 
teach its elements. These lively chapters on the art of managing 
one’s mental life originated in wireless talks to school children, 
which were subsequently developed into lectures to students. 
In our judgment Prof. Pear is right in retaining the colloquial 
form of expression. He means to reach the man in the street, 
and he goes the right way to work. Besides, there are already 
quite enough dull text-books extant. We commend this book 
to the attention of training-college lecturers. A student who 
would be bored by an ordinary text-book of psychology might 
be keenly interested in this book, which is thoroughly practical, 
besides being sound. 


A Hindustani Binet-Performance Point Scale, with a Comparison 
of the Intelligence of Certain Caste Groups in the Punjab. 
By Dr. C. H. Rice. (9s. net. Examiner’s Manual (Part I), 
separately, 6s. net. Princeton University Press.) Oxford 
University Press.) 

This is a series of thirty-five tests (selected from the Binet- 
Simon and the Pintner-Paterson Tests) arranged as a point 
scale, in two versions, Urdu and Punjabi. It has been carefully 
standardized and will no doubt prove of value to educational 
psychologists in India. 


The Psychology of the Adolescent. 
WORTH. (6s. net. Partridge.) 
We say unreservedly that this is one of the best of existing 
books on the nature and the problems of adolescence. A good 
deal of water has flowed under the bridges since Stanley Hall 
produced his two colossal volumes. His work served its purpose 
and will have its place in the history of the subject. But a 
large amount of careful inquiry has since taken place. Dr. Holling- 
worth, with her easy command over the new material, her wide 
and accurate knowledge, her manifest sympathy with the 
adolescent of both sexes, and her natural and appropriate style 
of writing has given teachers and intelligent parents, and indeed 
the adolescents themselves, just the book they ought to read. 
Some of her conclusions will be disputed, and some will think 
her too tolerant, especially at those points where psychology 
ends and morals begin. But for sound knowledge and sane 
reflection this book has few equals in the difficult region in 
which the writer moves. 


Studies in the Nature of Character. By the Character Education 
Inquiry, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in Co- 
operation with the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
II. Studies in Service and Self-Control. Book Two. Studies 
in Self-Control. (12s. net. New York : Macmillan.) 

We hear a great'deal about intelligence tests and performance 
tests, but not much about tests of character. The report of 
our own Consultative Committee on Psychological Tests of 
Educable Capacity stated that tests of temperament and 
character, in their present state of development, are practically 
useless to teachers for the purpose of affording trustworthy 
information on such aspects of temperament and character as 
bear directly upon educable capacity. Still, the psychologists, or 
some of them, are not hopeless of finding effective tests. The 
most noteworthy of recent attempts is that of the Character 
Inquiry Committee of Teachers’ College, New York, working in 
co-operation with the American Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. Some time ago we noticed the first volume of their 
reports, entitled “ Studies in Deceit.” Now follows a volume of 
“ Studies in Service and Self-Control.” The results actually 
achieved do not seem to bear much relation to the large amount 
of time and energy, not to speak of money, that must have 
been put into this enterprise. But, of course, the same remark 
may be made about most pioneer investigations. If the training 
of character is in the nature of the case susceptible of scientific 
direction and control—and it may be argued that we shall 
never know until we try—then a beginning must be made; 
and these two books represent as good a beginning as one can 
well imagine. Possibly they may lead to very little, but possibly 
they mav herald an altogether more intelligent handling of 
the training of character. 


By Prof. Leta S. HoLLING- 


Educational Psychology: an Introductory Text. By Prof. R. 


PINTNER. (ros. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

The Science of Living. By A. ADLER. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

The Mind of the School Child. By V. Davis. (7s. 6d. net. 


Cartwright & Rattrav.) 
Brain Brighteners : a Series of Intelligence Tests. By“ QUINTEX.” 
(rs. Pearson.) 
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RELIGIOUS 


The Faith of the Future: a Short Study in Religious Education. 
By J. H. TuckweELL. (5s. net. Methuen.) 


This book deals with live issues. The author explains his 
purpose in writing it as follows: It“ aims to set forth the possi- 
bility of a religion based on Reason alone apart from authority.” 
He first of all surveys the present situation, and traces the 
evolution of Catholic and Protestant Christianity, devoting a 
chapter to the question of authority. Part II is devoted to a 
consideration of the faith of the future. “ It will be a religion in 
complete harmony with science, based on the known structure 
of the universe. It will be a cosmic faith, securely grounded on 
the spiritual nature of ultimate reality.” Part III contains “ a 
brief critical estimate of Christianity as a whole, represented by 
its two extremes—Catholicism and Unitarianism—looked at in 
relation to the faith of the future.’’ It will be apparent that the 
author has a definite point of view which will not be shared by 
all his readers. The book, however, deserves careful study. 


Sunday School Lessons on Peace for Special Sundays (Armistice 
Day; Empire Day; Christmas Day, &c.). Edited by 
KATHLEEN E. INNES. (6d. Friends Peace Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1.) 

Many Sunday School teachers will be glad to know of this 
little book—it is simple and adequate. 


What Did Jesus Mean? By Dr. W. H. S. Jones. 
Heffer.) 

A series of thoughtful chapters dealing with the difficulties 
of religious belief. The book is dedicated to the Bishop of 
Birmingham. 

Pioneer Prophets : Moses to Hosea. By URSuULA WELLS. (Limp 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. S.P.C.K. Church of 
England Sunday School Institute.) 

A useful series of sketches beginning with Moses and carrying 
on the story down to Hosea, including Deborah, Gideon, Jepthah, 
Samuel, Nathan, Elijah, Elisha, and Amos. Miss Wells writes 
from the standpoint of sane modern criticism. The book will 
be found helpful by teachers. 


In the Days of Thy Youth: Sunday Talks to Boys. 
ToOoTELL. (2s. 6d. net. Skeffington.) 
This little book contains twenty-one talks to boys from 9 to 
13 years old. They deal with appropriate themes, and are well 
constructed and interesting. 


The Child's Approach to Religion. By Rev. H. W. Fox. 
net. Williams & Norgate.) 

This little book, which is commended by the Bishop of Liver- 
pool, affords some useful guidance in the religious instruction of 
young children. The author is fully conscious of difficulties, and 
faces them squarely. The themes dealt with include ‘‘ The Idea 
of God,” ae God as Father,” a6 Prayer,” te The Cross,” a6 Here- 
after,” and ‘‘ The Old Testament.” 


Children and Life. 1. The Child's Approach to God. By 

MARGARET CROPPER and A. R. BROWNE-WILKINSON. (4d.) 

II. Teaching About Prayer. By Mary F. FLETCHER. 

III. New Versions of Old Virtues. By MoLLY Browne 

WILKINSON. IV. Children’s Questions. By VIVYEN 

BREMNER and Morry BROWNE-WILKINSON. (6d. each. 
S.P.C.K. and St. Christopher Press.) 

These little books are written in simple language calculated to 

appeal to children. They are well planned. One of the most 
useful is No. 4, “ Children’s Questions.” 


A Short Bible in the Authorized Version. Chosen and Arranged 
by V. J. K. Brook, Rev. Dr. A. A. Davin, W. H. FYFE, 
and A. E. Lynam. (2s. 6d. Blackwell.) 

This remarkably well-printed volume contains selections from : 
(1) The Old Testament, including the Apocrypha (348 pages) ; 
(2) The New Testament (222 pages). Nothing has been added 
to the text of the A.V. except by way of headings—the Editors 
have confined their labours to omission. The book is attractive 
in form, the type being particularly good, and is marvellously 
cheap. 


The Mystics of Siena. By P. MISCIATTELLI. English Version by 
M. PETERS-RoBERTS. (10s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 


Savonarola. By P. MisctaTTELii. English Version by M. PETERS- 
ROBERTS. (ros. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

These books are penetrated with the spirit of the middle 
ages. The former volume provides a study of the spiritual 
movements and ideals which created the atmosphere in which 
the work of the great artists was wrought. As the author of 


(1s. 6d. net. 


By R. 
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this work remarks: ““‘In no other Italian city during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries was art so closely 
bound to life as it was in Siena. Sienese artists were verily the 
most faithful interpreters of the sentiments and ideas of their 
great mystics. In this little Tuscan city art never lent itself in 
order to magnify or satisfy the private ambitions of the 
cardinals or powerful nobles, but remained constantly at the 
service of a religious and civil ideal which was strongly felt by 
all the people. This fact explains the peculiar character of the 
Sienese School—saturated with the medieval spirit even during 
the height of the Renaissance, so that one might say that it is 
the last expression, and perhaps the clearest and most suggestive 
of mediaeval Christianity.” The book is divided into six parts, 
and the ground is well covered, chapters being devoted to the 
cultural and civic life of the city, as well as to the great figures 
dominant among whom are St. Catherine and St. Bernardino. 
The illustrations are remarkably good. The volume on Savonaroa 
deals with material somewhat more familiar. The story of the 
Friar’s life is surveyed in twenty-six chapters, and is fully told. 
The author does not entirely agree with Villari, especially with 
regard to the conduct of Alexander VI. “ My opinion,” he says 
“is that the responsibility for the death of the Friar falls chiefly 
on the Florentine faction of the Arrabbiati.’’ The story of the 
dramatic events which follows the Friar’s death is passed ovel 
by Villari. This omission is repaired by the present author, who 


well brings out the fickle character of the Florentines. Here 
again the illustrations are excellent. 
Can I Teach My Child Religion? By G. STEWART. (38. net. 


Student Christian Movement.) 

This book deals with a difficult problem which is discussed 
in a series of chapters devoted to the following themes: (1) 
the nature of the problem; (2) the spiritual significance of 
children’s perplexities ; (3) the method of religious instruction 
in the home; (4) materials for religious instruction available 
for any home. There is a useful bibliography. 


The Clarendon Bible. Old Testament. Vol. II. From Moses to 
Elisha: Israel to the end of the Ninth Century, B.C. By 
Dr. L. E. Binns. (4s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Our readers’ attention has already been called to this excellent 
series. Dr. Binns’s volume worthily takes its place by the side of 
the volumes already published. There is a full introduction in 
which the history of the period and the historical background 
are fully sketched, then follow selected passages from the 
literature with notes and explanations. Here Part I deals with 
Moses and the Exodus; Part II, the Settlement in Canaan; Part 
III, the United Kingdom; Part IV, the Divided Kingdom. It is 
a great advantage to start where history really begins in the Old 
Testament, 3.e. with the Exodus. Those who wish to study the 
Old Testament intelligently will find the plan adopted in this 
series admirably adapted for this purpose: the literature is 
fitted in to its historical setting with a full apparatus of modern 
knowledge. As is the case with the other volumes in the series, 
the book is unusually well illustrated. 


The Old Testament. Selected Passages. (18. 9d. 
University Press.) 
This collection consists of Parts II and III of The Children’s 
Bible printed separately ‘‘ for the use of schools in which there 
may be thought to be no need for a simplified New Testament.” 


Cambridge 


The Church Catechism for Examinations, also for Confirmation 
Classes. By the Rev. E. B. RED Ic (2s. 6d. net. Rees.) 

The Gospel According to St. John. Edited by S. NEILL. (2s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Selections from Old Testament Literature. Edited by Prof. H. D. 
Gray. With Notes Compiled by Prof. W. J. VICKERS. 
(12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Epic of the Old Testament: Selected Passages Arranged in 
Chronological Sequence, with their Historical Background. 
By A. H. Woop. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Greek Fathers. By Prof. J. M. CAMPBELL. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

Who Moved the Stone? By F.Mortson. (6s.net. Faber & Faber.) 

As it was in the Beginning : Genesis told Anew. By Mary GOULD. 
(2s. S.P.C.K. St. Christopher Press.) 

Good Friday Services for Children. By Rev. E. W. Sara. (6d. 
S.P.C.K. St. Christopher Press.) 

Children and Life. VII. Home and School. By Arys KEITH- 
Lucas. VIII. The Right Use of School Games. By ALAN 
KeitH-Lucas. (6d. each. S.P.C.K. St. Christopher Press.) 

(Continued on page 302) 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS and Vacation Courses 


See also pages 231 and 303 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 22). 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical) ; practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloquial classes) ; exercises 
in grammar dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition; history of the 
French language. 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION — 
History of French literature: explications of 
modern French writers : introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visit 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 


Section B.— GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics: practice in speak. 
ine; grammar; dictation: translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to moderr 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION 
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FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. | BOTH COURSES 
12 weeks 230 frs 180 frs. 350 frs. 
8 ,, 200 ,, 150 ,, 800 ,, 
6 p 170 ,, 120 ,, 250 ,, 
4 ow» 160 ,, 110 ,, 220 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 


DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature. 
conversation, and history, is arranged at 
“Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes "’ fo! 
foreign students. 


20-25 lessons per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from the 


Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


OXFORD, July 7 to 28, 1930 
(Fifth year of meeting.) Subject: Modern 
England: its Language, Literature, Institu- 
tions, and Educational Methods. Strong Lecture 
List; Varied Classes; Liberal Excursion Arrange- 
ments. For Prospectus apply to the Organizer: 
Mr. F. H. CUTCLIFFE, 45 Broad Street, Oxford. 


CURSOS DE VERANO PARA 
EXTRANJEROS EN JACA 


(ORGANIZADOS POR LA UNIVERSIDAD DE 
ZARAGOZA) 

Castellano elemental y superior. Metodologia del 
espanol para profesores extranjeros. Literatura, 
Arte, Historia, Conferencias, Cursillos breves. 
Visitas a los munimentos artisticos y excursiones 
semanales al Pirineo (Ansó, Hecho, Canfranc, 
Sallent, Panticosa, &c.). Residencia de estudiantes 
con jardines, piscina, tennis, &c. Pension en la 
Residencia, 10 pesetas. Inscripcion para todas las 
enseñanzas, 200 pesetas; en una sola 50 pesetas 
los dos meses y 30 un solo mes. 


The English Folk Dance Society 


(FOUNDED BY CECIL J. SHARP) 


SUMMER TERM 
Classes start May 2nd at Cecil Sharp 
House, Regent’s Park Road, N.W.1. 


SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL 
MALVERN, AuGusT 2nd-16th. 


Particulars can be obtained from— 
TuE SECRETARY, E.F.DS., 
107 Great Russell Street, 


Telephone: Museum 4580. London, W.C. 1. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


A residential Vacation Course for men and women 
teachers, to include subjects shown below, will be 
held at the Training College, Bingley, Yorks, July 30 
to August 13, 1930. 

1. A SENIOR SCHOOL COURSE : 

(i) Introductory Lecture: Prof. Sir T. 
PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc., Litt.D., 
LL.D. 

(ii) Geography : R. J. Finca, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

(iii) Mathematics: E. R. HAMILTON, Esq., 
M.A., B.Sc. 
(iv) History: J. A. WHITE, Esq., M.B.E. 

(v) Science: to be arranged. 

(vi) Concluding lecture : J. H. HALLAM, Esq., 
M.A., M.Sc. 


2. AN INFANTS’ SCHOOL COURSE : 
J. M. CARTER. 

3. AN ARTS-CRAFTS COURSE : J. LITTLE- 
JOHNS, Esq., R.B.A., R.B.C., A.R.W.A., and 
A. L. Horta, Esq., F.Coll.H. 

4. BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO HUMAN 
LIFE: Prof. R. D. LAURIE, M.A., F.Z.S. 


5. SCHOOL MUSIC: Prof. F. H. SHERA, M.A., 
Mus.M., F.R.C.O., Hon. A.R.C.M. 


6. MODERN METHODS IN RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING: Miss HETTY LEE (Mrs. R. 
HOLLAND), M.A. 


7. THE TEACHING OF ORGANIZED 
GAMES: Miss K. Evans, Diploma of the 
Bergman Österberg Physical Training College. 

8. THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH: R. A. 
RAVEN, Esq., M.A. 

9. SPEECH TRAINING: Miss I. W. SADLER, 
L.R.A.M. 

A number of special evening lectures will be given 
by, among others, the Vice-Chancellor of Manchester 
University and Prof. C. H. REILLY, O.B.E., M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

Teachers will be accommodated in the Halls of 
Residence, and each will be provided with a bed- 
sitting room. 

A Handbook containing full particulars of the 
Course will shortly be ready, and will be sent gratis 
on application to the RDUCATION OFFICER, County 
Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


Mrs. 


University of Besancon 


HOLIDAY COURSE 
From July ist to October 30th) 


1. Lectures on Literature, History, Geo- 
graphy, and France of to-day. 


2. Conversation, Phonetics, Grammar, 
and Composition. 


3. Excursions in very picturesque sur- 
roundings and visits to places of 
interest. 

4. Casino, Tennis, and Boating. 

For detailed syllabus apply to M. le Professeur 


Louis VILLAT, D.Litt., Directeur des Cours, Faculté 
des Lettres, 3U rue Mégevand. 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES 
(FRANCE). 
FRENCH COURSES 
HOLIDAY COURSES at SAINT-SERVAN- 
SUR-MER, near St. MALO, from JULY 17 to 
AUGUST 31. 
2. During the scholastic year at RENNES (Faculté 
des Lettres), from NOVEMBER 8 to JUNE 15. 
Langue, littérature, non ique expérimentale, 
histoire, gćographie, institutions françaises, 
Diplômes spéciaux de langue et de littérature 
françaises, Doctorat. 
Apply for Prospectus to M. LOUIS, Professeur 
au Collège de St. Servan-sur-Mer. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 


VACATION COURSE in Educa- 


tion will be held from April 1 to August 28, 
1930. It is open to both men and women, is 
not confined to members of the University. 

Graduates with seven years’ efficient and full-time 
service as teachers in approved schools may be 
admitted to the Examinations for the University 
Diploma in Education without further residence. 

Apply to THE DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, 15 Norham 
Gardens, Oxford. 


Association for the Reform of 
Latin Teaching. 


14TH SUMMER SCHOOL 


at MILNER COURT, STURRY 
(near CANTERBURY) 


August 4-15, 1930 


DIRECTOR : Miss A. WOODWARD, Roya! Holloway 


College. 
Demonstration Class (Dirəct 
Method). 
Reading and Oral Practice, 
Phonetics. 


Lectures, Discussions, &c. 
Expeditions. 


For further particulars apply to— ; 
Miss M. F. MOOR, 45 High Street, Old Headington, 
Oxford. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ON 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
in English, French, and German 

The University, Geneva, during the first 
fortnight of September, 1930 


Two or three lectures per day given by highly- 
qualified speakers on the League of Nations, the 
International labour Organization, the tcaching of 
Peace through the Schools and some International 
problems of the day. 

Excursions, social gatherings, reduction in terms 
for accommodation, 

Fee: Ten Swiss francs for the lectures in one 
language; Fifteen Swiss francs for the complete 
cuurse in the three languages. 

Communications should be addressed to the 
SECRETARIAT GENERAL of the Federation of League 
of Nations Socicties, 41 rue Juste-Lipse, Brussels. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Vacation Courses in Physical Training will be 
beld at the Grammar School. Ilkley, Yorks, from 
August 4 to August 16, 1930. 

The following Courses will be given: (a) for 
teachers in Elementary Schools and all who teach 
Physical Training without fixed apparatus; (b) for 
teachers in Senior Schools of all types,and Technical 
Institutes. Separate classes will be held for men 
and women. 

A handbook containing full particulars of the 
Courses may be obtained gratis on application to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks, 


UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 

Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation, et commerce 
francais meéthodiquement conçus et organisés. 
Diplémes. 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 

Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétaire : 
P. Martenot, 42 rue de Metz, Dijon, France. 


For Lists of POSTS VACANT see 
page 235 
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L.T.A. Register of Recommended Hotels, Boarding Houses, and 
Apartments. London Teachers’ Association, 11 Pilgrim 
Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. (Price 1s., post free, 1s. 13d.) 

A most useful register of addresses recommended from 
experience by members of the L.T.A. and obviously much used 
by members of the teaching and other professions. Addresses 
are automatically removed after four insertions unless a fresh 
recommendation is received. 


Feeding the Family : Hints for the Intelligent Housewife. By 
LEonorRA EyLeEs. (48. 6d. Richards and Toulmin.) 

The aim of the author is to help the housewife or cook to 
select a diet that will build the body (by proteins), provide 
heat and energy (by fats and sweets) and “ purification ” by 
vitamins. The varying proportions of these required by mothers, 
children, young and old people and invalids are noted, as well 
as various workers. There are many interesting and practical 
points : e.g. that sweet foods help to digest fats, hence stewed 
fruit well sweetened is particularly suitable after hot meat. 
Hints are given on the management of meals for those who have 
to make the cooking incidental to the day’s work and yet make 
it a success. Methods of cooking meat and vegetables, making 
soups, pastry and puddings with some recipes for these and 
invalid cookery are given, though the book is not primarily a 
recipe book. The food values of marmite, margarine, tinned 
foods, etc., are stated in non-technical language and only recipes 
and methods are suggested which ‘‘do not demand expensive 
gadgets ” to carry them out. Altogether, the book is interesting 
and full of helpful information, which would be more quickly 
accessible if the points had been summarized and recipes set out 
more definitely. Perhaps in a second edition it may be possible 
to tabulate some of the matter in an appendix. 


Cookery for Senior Modern Schools on the Individual Method. 
By M. D. SHIELL. (1s. Pitman.) 

_ A useful little book for teachers who wish to try the 

individual method for cookery classes; though they may 

prefer to change the order of the dishes sometimes, and 

occasionally find it advisable to economize time and materials 

by demonstrating the experiments themselves. 


Beadcraft. By Ipatra B. LItTTLEJOHNS. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

A practical and interesting text-book on the subject. 
A few more details on making knots when joining threads, 
attaching clasps or knotting between beads would have 
been helpful. Otherwise instructions are clear and well illus- 
trated and should be easily followed by the worker. 


Leatherwork for Boys and Girls. By N. A. PooLe (Mrs. T. REED). 
(1s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

A useful little book on leatherwork which can be 
made effectively by boys and girls or beginners of any age. 
Diagrams with measurements and necessary details are given 
of a number of attractive and useful articles that can be pro- 
duced with few tools and very simple processes. Illustrations 
of these necessary tools and diagrams showing the fixing of a 
press stud would have been helpful. 


Lino Prints. By MARGARET Dosson. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
In this excellent manual the subject is treated from the 
making of the block and simple printing in black and white to 
the most advanced work in colours, with an interesting section 
on design. The instructions are clear and very well illustrated. 
The book is well produced and made particularly attractive 
by numerous reproductions from prints. 


Rafia : Methods and Suggestions for Work in the Home, School, 
and Women's Institutes. By ANNIE L. Bece. With a 
Chapter for Young Craftsmen by DENISE K. WREN. 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

This is clearly written and well illustrated. Raffia basketry 
is especially well described, and many articles made by stitchery 
are suggested and shown. 


Making a Home. By JANET CLEEVES. (6d. net. Routledge.) 

This is a practical book, very usable, and useful to people 
engaged in making a home, and by those in the stage of learning 
that difficult art. It should find a place in the new senior schools, 
where ‘‘ practical subjects,” especially domestic service, are 
likely to play so large a part. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Jane Ellien Harrison and Russia. By D. S. Mirsky. (18. Heffer.) 

The many friends and students of Jane Harrison will be glad 
to have this reprint of the second memorial lecture in her honour. 
The lecturer discussed her deep love for Russia and the Russian 
language, and symbol of the Bear, and reminded his audience 
of her astonishing youthfulness—"* her power of growing younger 
as she grew older, of being ever reborn with the new generation.” 
He estimated very highly the part played by Miss Harrison in 
the intellectual revolution that did away with the Victorian 
establishment, ascribing to her the real salt and zest of the great 
age of English anthropology. A coloured reproduction of the 
famous portrait by Augustus John adds to the value of this 
reprint. 


The Private Citizen in Public Social Work : an Account of the 
Voluntary Children’s Care Committee System in London. 
By Hixpa JENNINGS. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a modestly written book, packed full of information— 
historical, descriptive, and statistical. Its subject is the work 
of the Voluntary Care Committees. The chapter dealing with 
the relation between the Teachers and the Care Committee, 
showing how the committee members explain to parents the 
“ holy mystery of education ” is especially interesting, as are 
also the frequent examples of how in the committees themselves, 
desire for the social good overcomes class, political, and religious 
prejudice. 


Leicestershire County Council Education Committee. Annual 
School Examination: a Report Prepared on Behalf of the 
Central Board. By W. A. BROCKINGTON. January, 1930. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition 
of the Institution for the Year Ending June 30, 1928. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office.) 

Kent Education Committee. Review of the Work of Vocational 
Guidance and Juvenile Welfare Within the Administrative 
County of Kent for the Year ended 31st July, 1929. 

The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. Twenty- 
eighth Annual Report (for the year 1928-29). Submitted by 
the Executive Committee to the Trustees on 12th February, 
1930. 

The British Science Guild. The Alexander Pedley Lecture, 1929. 
Past Climates. By Dr. G.C. Stmpson. (ts.) 

The National Council for the Unmarried Mother and her Child. 
Eleventh Annual Report, 1929. (6d.) 

Proceedings of the Banquet in Honour of Herr Friedrich Wilhelm 
Von Prittwitz und Gaffron, Lotos Club, New York City, 
December 17, 1929. 

Bulletin XLII. The Cambridge Conference, an Unauthorized 
Programme, Adult Education in South Africa. November, 
1929. 

Bulletin XLIII. The Central Workers’ College in Czechoslovakia, 
Two Danish Pioneers, McGill University, Newfoundland and 
Adult Education, &c. February, 1930. (Is. each. World 
Association for Adult Education.) 

University of Leeds. Twenty-fifth Report, 1928-29. 

University of Leeds. Publications and Abstracts of Theses by 
Members of the University during Session 1928-29. 

University of London, University College. Report of the Univer- 
sity College Committee (February, 1929-February, 1930), with 
Financial Statements (for the Session 1928-29), and Other 
Documents for Presentation to the Senate. 

Department of Education, Baroda. A Short Note on the Uplift 
of the Depressed Classes in Baroda State. (Rs. 0-2-0. 
Baroda State Press.) 

Department of Education, Baroda. A Passing Glimpse of 
Education in Baroda State. (Rs. 0-2-0.) The Library 
Movement in Baroda. (Baroda State Press.) 

The National University of Ireland. Calendar for the Year 1930. 

Holiday Courses in Europe, 1930. Compiled by the League of 
Nations Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. (rs. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

London and National Society for Women’s Service. Annual 
Report, 1929. 
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NEW LIGHT ON DANTE “ Inferno.” Instead of this giving, as might at first be 


New Light on the Youth of Dante: The Course of Dante's 
Life Prior to 1290 Traced in the Inferno, Cantos 3-13. 
By GERTRUDE LEIGH. (15s. net. Xaber and Faber.) 

That the poet whose deep sense of love and of loveliness 
could give us the visions of ‘‘ Il Purgatorio ” and “Il 
Paradiso ” should also offer us the appalling horrors and the 
incommensurable injustices of the “ Inferno,” as the work 
of the same “ love which moves the sun and the other 
stars,” has long seemed a strange contradiction to 
admirers of his genius. But the contradiction has been 
accepted as natural to the medieval mind, and the thought- 
ful reader has had to rest content with the explanation that 
the human mind is capable of harbouring the most incon- 
sistent beliefs when they are presented to it as carrying 
divine authority. 

Yet modern research into the history of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries has tended to show what an 
injustice this idea has done to the more enlightened spirits 
of that time. Joachim de Flore, a monk who died in 1202, 
had already reached the conviction that the world was on 
the eve of a new dispensation, in which the existing 
hierarchy of the Catholic Church would disappear. His 
mantle fell, in Dante’s lifetime, on the Franciscan Olivi. 
Both these men were prophets of a mystic spiritual religion. 
Dante was their follower, and he spent his life in conflict 
with the Papal Curia and the Inquisition, which were 
imposing a terrible tyranny on men’s consciences and 
suppressing all freedom of thought. The most powerful 
weapon in the hands of the Inquisition was the medieval 
doctrine of eternal punishment; the burning of heretics 
was itself intended to be a demonstration to the world of 
the awful fate which awaited through eternity those who 
defied the rulings of the Church. When once we realize 
that this doctrine was the doctrine of Dante’s life-long 
enemies, it must seem unlikely that it commanded his 
allegiance so completely that he dedicated his highest 
powers to its propagation. 

Miss Leigh propounds a solution of the difficulty so 
startling that critics of a conservative temper will shake 
their heads incredulously before they have had time to 
weigh seriously an argument which upsets the tradition 
of six centuries. But whatever the final verdict of criticism 
may prove to be, no one at all versed in literary or historical 
problems can read this book without seeing that we have 
here nothing that is shallow or pretentious or even fan- 
tastic. Miss Leigh has made out a strong case, and the 
strongest argument of all in its favour is that, if we can 
accept it, the hold of the Divina Commedia upon the 
gratitude and affection of mankind will be powerfully 
confirmed. 

In brief, the theory is that Dante never accepted the 
doctrine of an everlasting material place of torment, but 
wrote his “ Inferno ” as an ironical allegory description of 
his own journey through life and as an exposure of the 
errors of the Papal administration. The concealment of 
his purpose was forced upon him by the Inquisition, which 
would never have tolerated the utterance of such senti- 
ments in the vernacular, but sanctioned his book, in spite 
of its hatred of the author, because it appeared to support 
the orthodox doctrine of eternal punishment. Of the 
use of allegory as a means of evading the censorship of the 
Church, “ Reynard the Fox,” and the “ Romaunt of the 
Rose,’’ are two famous examples. But there is also Dante’s 
explicit statement in his tenth epistle, written in the 
comparative safety of his later years, that under the 
literal theme of the Divina Commedia, the state of the soul 
after death, he had hidden an allegorical and true meaning. 
The Inquisition, if it suspected such a meaning, may have 
shrewdly guessed that ordinary men would not discover 
it. Once the key has been found, Miss Leigh shows how well 
the events of Dante’s life and times fit the cantos of the 


thought, a more trivial and temporary meaning to the 
events recorded, it vastly heightens their significance. We 
realize more deeply the agony of the strife in which Dante 
was involved, and contrast the ephemeral lives of his 
persecutors with the immortality of their foe, whose work 
goes on living, 

“ While the eternal ages watch and wait.” 


SPEECH ANALYSIS AND IMPROVEMENT 


Human Speech : Some Observations, Experiments, and Con 
clusions as to the Nature, Origin, Purpose, and Possible 
Improvement of Human Speech. By Sir R. PAGET 
(25s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Sir Richard Paget concerns himself mainly with the study 
of vowel resonances which he has so successfully repro- 
duced by mechanical means. The value lies in the possi 
bility of applying the whispered resonances of the vowels, 
with their definite pitch values, to the correction of errors 
in vowel and voice production. The experiments here 
recorded have been tested on a comparatively narrow range 
of subjects, and where they differ in their results from those 
recorded by Dr. W. A. Aikin, the latter has the greater 
authority, through his long experience of work as a singer 
and as a practising consultant in the training of singers and 
speakers. Wherever marked improvement in either art 
has taken place in Great Britain during recent years, it can 
be traced back to the influence of his scientific investigations 
and demonstrations. 

The charts giving an analysis of English, French, Russian, 
and American speech are very interesting but indicate the 
unsatisfactory results obtained from work with untrained 
speakers—particularly in one case of what seems to be a 
typical ‘‘ refaned ” southern English voice. The French 
nasal vowels have never been better presented. 

A most admirable analysis of the complexity of syllabic 
units is valuable to the verse speaker. In the section on 
Voice Production no reference is made to the fundamental 
question of muscular control of expiration, but a number of 
fallacies are most conclusively demolished ; that the lungs, 
“ chest,” and ‘‘ head ” act as resonators, and the sinuses, 
the hard palate, and the teeth as sound boards. On lisping 
and cleft palate speech, and the effect on speech of serious 
operations on the tongue and larynx, many modern 
curative experiments here and in Vienna are ignored. 

Speculative papers on linguistic origins and possible 
improvements in language itself, and a masterly analysis 
of the mathematics of resonance, by Mr. W. E. Benton, 
complete a brilliant but discursive volume. 


THE OLD EMPIRE AND THE NEW 


A Short History of British Expansion. By J. A. WILLIAM- 
SON. The Old Colonial Empire. The Modern Empire 
and Commonwealth. Second Edition. (15s. net, each. 
Macmillan.) 

Dr. J. A. Williamson’s ‘‘ History of British Expansion,” 
originally published in 1922, has long been recognized as 
the standard handbook on its subject. It is concise, 
accurate, complete, excellent in arrangement, and written 
in a style of unpretentious dignity. . 

The eight years, however, that have elapsed since its 
first appearance, have been years of unprecedented im- 
portance in imperial development. Colonial conferences 
have changed the relative positions of the Dominions and 
the Mother-Country; constitutional changes of far- 
reaching significance have been made in India and 
Australia; economic advance has taken place on an 
unprecedented scale; and, last but not least, an un- 
paralleled flow of books relating to the Empire has added 
immensely to the fund of our knowledge. In the circum- 
stances, Dr. Williamson was well advised, when a new 
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edition of his work was called for, to decide to rewrite the 
whole of the later section, and to re-issue the book in 
two volumes instead of one. 

In the present handsome edition, the first volume corre- 
sponds to Parts I-IV of the original work. That is to say, 
it covers the period from the founding of the Empire to 
the treaty of 1783, which marked the severance of the 
American colonies from the Mother-Country. It deals with 
the old colonial system when the principles of mercan- 
tilism prevailed, and when the overseas dominions were 
regarded but as estates to be exploited for the benefit of 
Britain. The changes in this portion of Dr. Williamson’s 
work are comparatively few; it corresponds page for page 
with the first 460 pages of the 1922 edition. 

It is in the second volume that the great expansion of 
the work is displayed. The 166 pages of the first edition 
have been amplified into 304. The “ changing world ” of 
the period following the great disruption of 1783, is now 
described 1n a couple of admirable chapters that deal in 
turn with the British Isles and the Oceanic Dominions. 
Next, the work of the colonial office during the time of 
transition is expounded. Then follow detailed studies of 
the development of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, and the West Indies, down to about 
A.D. 1870. Finally, a new section (Part VI) is added, in 
which, with masterly compression, Dr. Williamson has 
dealt with the problems of imperialism as they have been 
faced and solved by Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury, and 
Chamberlain in turn. This section concludes with chapters 
on the Great War, and on the crucial questions that have 
arisen in the post-War world. 

In its revised form Dr. Williamson’s work should long retain 
its position as the authoritative survey of imperial history. 


VICTOR HUGO AND HIS POETRY 


Selected Poems of Victor Hugo. Chosen and Edited, with a 
Life of Hugo, by Prof. A. T. BAKER. (4s. Methuen.) 

It is a great pleasure to read a book by a master of his 
subject. Prof. Baker gives us in an introduction of seventy- 
three pages a life of Hugo that shows he has read all, or 
nearly all, of the vast literature on the writer who, like 
Goethe in the eighteenth century, was the chief man of 
letters of the nineteenth century. He does not hide the 
spots on the sun, his theatricality, his over-production of 
inferior stuff like Wordsworth, his gigantic egotism and 
his childish obstinacy. In spite of all these, he was a master 
of all branches of literature—lyric poetry, drama, romance, 
political invective, travel, and memoirs. Like Tennyson 
in England, Hugo is at present looked down upon by the 
younger school of writers ; but his fame will never die and 
his popularity will return. Dr. Johnson looked upon 
Shakespeare as a poor poet. 

There are a few points that Dr. Baker might have made 
clearer, e.g. that Hugo was expelled from Belgium by the 
Faider law, that the letter printed in L’Homme was not 
by Hugo but by Félix Pyat and two others, and had been 
previously printed in England. Hauteville House can 
scarcely be called his safe retreat for the rest of his life 
after 1855, for from September, 1870, he spent very little 
time there, although the house remained the property of the 
Hugo family until last year, when it was presented to the 
trustees of the Matson de Victor Hugo in the Place Royale. 

Dr. Baker scarcely gives to Juliette Drouet the prominent 
part she played in Hfugo’s life, especially during December, 
1851. And if he will consult the copies of some letters 
that have recently been presented to the Hugo Museum 
he will find that Adéle’s husband was not in the Navy, 
but Captain Pinson of the 16th Foot, who died in 
1881. From 1869 to 1871 she was living in Barbados and 
receiving an allowance from her family. Her father never 
liked her as he suspected her to be the daughter of Sainte- 
Beuve. 

Dr. Baker's selection of the poems is excellent ; he gives 
us all the old favourites and some new ones; without 


knowing these no student can be said to have begun the 
study of the Romantics who, after the Grand Siécle, form 
the most important part of French literature. Huis notes 
are not too heavy, but give the student just that infor- 
mation necessary to understand what he is reading. This 
book should be in every school library, and be one of the 
text-books of every sixth form studying French. 


OXFORD UNDER CRITICISM 


Degenerate Oxford ? A Critical Study of Modern University 
Life. By T. GREENIDGE. (7s. 6d. net. Chapman 
and Hall.) 

The author of this book says truly that the great British 
—he might have added the American—public “ does seem 
to be interested in a university like Oxford ” ; but un- 
fortunately the journalists and novelists who cater for 
this interest are in many ways misleading. 

This author is qualified to give a well-informed account, 
and since it is a modest and straightforward account it is 
not endangered by the needs of the journalist’s or novelist’s 
art, though it is as readable as any newspaper or novel. 
It is critical, and the criticism is reasoned and reasonable, 
so that though we may not agree, we must at least consider. 

Mr. Greenidge, a scholar of Hertford College, studied 
philosophy, taking his degree six years ago. He was in 
turn—and sometimes simultaneously—athlete, aesthete, 
ritualist, sceptic, a member of the O.U.D.S., and the founder 
of the original cinematograph club at Oxford. His politics 
are socialistic, but he had sympathetic friendships with 
members of the Carlton and of the Liberal Clubs. 

His descriptions and criticisms therefore touch many 
sides of Oxford life. 
graduate does well if he works, on an average, four hours 
a day. But then, “ side-shows ’’—poetry, drama, music— 
are so much more interesting; for ‘‘ the schedules of the 
schools are compiled on the salutary principle that the 
noble art of plodding must:be taught” by compelling 
the student to absorb often dull and unserviceable 
material. Many will share the author’s memories of lectures 
‘‘cut’’—or better ‘‘cut’’—of “collections” unsupervised, 
and delight in his proper appreciation of that expensive 
but most desirable form of education—the tutorial. 

The adulation of the athlete is not as noisy as in America 
—but it seems as widespread and dominant for all that, 
and the description of the exclusive J.C.R. Dining Club 
reminds one of those undemocratic “ Fraternities ” in 
trans-Atlantic Universities. 

Remembering Mr. Robert Graves’s description of, and 
distinction between “ eroticism ” and “immorality ” at 
a great public school, we are interested to see here 
Mr. Greenidge’s justification and warnings concerning 
“romanticism ” at the university to which the public 
schools so largely contribute. One wonders what will 
happen to “ romanticism ” if the author’s hopes for a 
thorough-going co-education come true. 

The chapters on Church and State and on the authorities 
conclude with recommendations chiefly for a reform of 
the administration of discipline. It is strange, in this year 
of grace, 1930, to find so tolerant a plea for a very modest 
measure of self-government in a great educational 
institution ! 


STOKE-ON-TRENT HISTORICAL PAGEANT.—Nearly 2,000 
elementary school children will take part in the Josiah Wedgwood 
Historical Pageant and Bi-centenary Celebrations, which are to 
be held at Stoke-on-Trent from May 18-24 next. These juvenile 
performers will unite in (1) a physical training demonstration, 
including a march past ; (2) a massed display of physical exercises 
by 800 boys and girls ; (3) circular, Swedish, Scotch and con- 
centric dances by 500 girls, and (4) organized games and athletics 
by 150 boys. During the week of celebrations, the girls will 
be dressed in Wedgwood blue and flowered frocks, and the 
boys in white athletic attire, so that the effect should provide 
a pretty spectacle for the visitors in the grand-stands. 


We are reminded that the under- 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


Elements of Public Speech. By Prof. J. K. Horner. (78. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

Prof. Horner’s book contains one quotation from Lowell which 
is a welcome addition to the Beatitudes: ‘‘ Blessed is he who has 
nothing to say and cannot be persuaded to say it.” There are 
admirable practical suggestions on content and vocabulary- 
building in public speaking : good word lists, sound advice on 
the abuse of funny anecdotes and venerable chestnuts in oratory. 
Fifteen minutes each to six toasts adds to the awe-inspiring 
reputation of trans-Atlantic after-dinner eloquence. That spell- 
binder “ stage fright ” has a chapter to itself. In regard to voice 
training, a study of Sir Richard Paget’s lists of “ fallacies ’’ might 
be useful. The diction is curious: ‘‘ Shak e says to assume 
a virtue if one has it not.” One reprehensible suggestion 
Mr. Horner “‘ says ” : to make it a point to get acquainted 
with some “ character,” “ down and outer,” or “ bad man of 
your town,” and get his ideas. ‘‘ With this as a basis make an 
interesting character.” Rather an expensive method of studying 
oratory, even in a prohibition country. The suggested topics 
for speakers and extracts given as examples of oratory, including 
the speech for the defence in the trial of Loeb and Leopold, make 
up a vivid picture of American problems and methods. 


(1) Philips’ “ New-Prospect’’ Readers. The Story of One Ear. 
By A. Suttivan. (8d. G. Philip and Son.) 

(2) Move Silent Reading. By J. A. MASTERTON. 
Educational Co.). 

(3 and 4) Over and Over Stories, New and Old: For Reading 
Silently or Aloud; for Telling with or without Blackboard 
Pictures ; for Retelling ; for Dramatizing. By MARGARET 
and CLARENCE WEED. Green and Red. (38. each. 
Lippincott.) 

(1) The real hero of this absorbing story of life among the 
Eskimos of the Boothia Peninsula is the leading member of a 
dog-team, but his twelve-year-old master, Cunayou, has a share 
in all his exploits. The many illustrations are remarkably good 
for so cheap a little production. (2) From the success of “ For 
Silent Reading,” noticed in these columns in 1926, and of 
“ Primary Silent Reading,’’ which followed, it may safely be 
assumed that this latest venture, in spite of its ugly cover, will 
be found as useful as its predecessors. The “ Exercises and 
Games,” which fill about a third of the book are particularly 
ingenious. (3 and 4) Adapted from the folk-stories of many 
lands, these “ cumulative and repetition ’’ tales, purged of 
examples of trickery and cruelty, distasteful to the modern 
child, have already been used in the Massachusetts State Normal 
School at Lowell and its associated training schools. The black- 
and-white illustrations from blackboard drawings are very 
simple and effective. 

Writing for Print, Revised: a Sample Book of Journalistic 
Craftsmanship, with Suggestions for High School Publi- 
cations. By H. F. HARRINGTON, assisted by EVALINE 
HARRINGTON. (78. 6d. net. Heath.) 

This book provides a capital illustration of one of the marked 
contrasts between the American high school and the English 
secondary school. It would be quite a new idea to have a serious 
course in journalism as an optional subject in our secondary 
schools. In America it is quite usual. Not only so, but its 
inclusion is warmly defended. It is claimed that a course in 
journalism vivifies the whole curriculum. History lives when 
one reads of yesterday’s archaeological discoveries; the for- 
tunes of the money market send one to economics and mathe- 
matics; the construction of an airship proves the practical 
value of science; and the need of a good vocabulary “ turns 
Latin from a dead to a living subject.” All this sounds like 
what some other American teachers call a “ project,” or “ unit 
of activity.” This book, which here goes into a new edition, 
seems to us admirably written for the purpose in view. 


Selections from Le Morte d'Arthur. Edited by P. L. BaBINGTON. 
Selections from the Prose Merlin. Edited by L. CRANMER- 
Bync. The Links of the Canterbury Tales and the Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue. Edited by A. J. Wyatt. Chaucer: The 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales and the Nun's Priest's Tale. 
Edited by A. J. Wyatt. Langland: Piers Plowman. 
Prologue and Passus V-VII. B. Text. Edited by C. D. 
PAMELY. (2s. 6d. net. each. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Tick-Tock Tales. By S. SouTHWoOLD. (8d. G. Philip & Son.) 

A New English Course. Book I. By F. Jones. (2s. Blackie.) 


(1s. Grant 


Intermediate Textbook of English Literature. By A. J. WYATT 
and Dr. A. S. CoLLINS. Fourth Edition. (8s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Potson Island. By Q. (Sir A. QUILLER Coucn). Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and Other Stories. By R. L. STEVENSON. Edited 
by W. F. Corpse. Sandals of Pearl. By Evita Howes. 
Birds of Wing and Other Wild Things: Selections from the 
Works of W. H. Hudson. By H. F. B. Fox. Spenser's Faery 
Queen. Book I. Edited by G. N. Pocock, DickEns, and 
DauDET. Edited by J. GARRETT. Alice in Wonderland, 
with The Hunting of the Snark, and Poems from Sylvie and 
Bruno. By L. CARROLL. Milton: Essays on Milton, with 
Selections from his Works. Edited by A. E. ROBERTS. 
(1s. 4d. each. Dent.) 


About Enelish Poetry. By G. F. Brapsy. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

To those who have any doubt as to the value of poetry 
and poetical expressions this book can be strongly commended. 
Those who know Mr. Bradby’s books on Shakespeare will be 
prepared to enjoy this sharing of his experiences in another 
field and will not be disappointed. 


Shakespeare's Pyedecessors : Selections from Heywood, Udall» 
Sackville and Norton, Lyly, Kyd, Greene, and Marlowe. 
Edited by F. J. TrcKNER. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 

Nothing intensifies our appreciation of Shakespeare’s genius 
so much as a study of the works of his immediate playwright 
predecessors. We can detect in them some of the influences 
which guided his earlier work as when we see in Greene’s 
“ Margaret and Lacy” the shadows of Perdita and Florizel, 
but only in the plays of Marlowe do we come near to blank 
verse used in the Shakespearean manner. 


Plays : Natural and Supernatural. By T. DREISER. 
Constable.) 

As a writer of fiction Dreiser is famous throughout America 
and Great Britain, but as a dramatist he is but little known. 
First published in 1916, this collection of “ Natural and Super- 
natural Plays ” has now been re-issued, and is well worth reading. 
In these plays Dreiser shows the same deep human sympathy, 
sincerity, and close observation of life which characterize his 
novels. Here also he is mainly concerned with the tragic side 
of life, with the futility of man’s struggle against circumstance 
and nature. Perhaps the most powerful play in the collection 
is ‘‘ The Hand of the Potter,” a four-act drama depicting the 
calamity brought upon a Jewish family in New York City by 
a semi-imbecile son. The horror of it is overwhelming, but the 
portraiture of the family is a remarkable piece of art. “The 
Girl in the Coffin ” is also a moving one-act play and would 
stage very well. In the supernatural plays Dreiser has allowed 
his imagination to run riot. We are hurled through space and 
time ; we are confronted with spirits and spectres and personifi- 
cations of thoughts and emotions until the mind reels with the 
whole phantasmagoria. 

A Treasury of Middle English: Selected and Rendered into 
Modern English. By M. R. ADamson. (6s. net. Dent.) 

A very delectable addition to the existing anthologies of 
English lyrics. It consists of modernized versions of middle 
English poems from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, 
taken from the Early English Text Society's reprints of the 
Vernon and Harleian MSS. and similar sources. The moderniza- 
tion is accomplished with taste and skill, and the poems are 
made easy for the unlearned without losing their delicate charm. 
Most of them will be quite fresh even to habitual readers of poetry. 


Atalanta in Calydon : a Tragedy. By A.C. SWINBURNE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Brackiz. (1s. 9d. 
Macmillan.) 

An Anthology of English Poetry : Dryden to Blake. Compiled by 
KATHLEEN CAMPBELL. (28. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

A Seventeenth-Century Anthology. (2s. Blackie.) 

Milton. Paradise Lost. Book I. Edited by G. E. HoLiincs- 
WORTH and A. F. Wyatt. (1s. University Tutorial Press.) 

A Book of Narrative Verse. Compiled by V. H. Coriins. (Cloth, 
2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

A gis, King of Sparta : A Playin Four Acts. By UNA BROADBENT. 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Short Scenes from Shakespeare and How to Act Them. By ISABEL 
McREyYNOLpDs Gray. (6s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


(15s. net. 
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Uplift in Economics: a Plea for the Exclusion of Moral Impli- 
cations from Economics and the Political Sciences. By 
Prof. P. S. FLORENCE. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

We have every sympathy with Prof. Florence’s vigorous 
plea for a purely scientific treatment of social questions—a 
rigid line of demarcation between the indicative mood on the 
one hand and the optative and imperative on the other. We 
could only wish he had chosen a less forbidding and ambiguous 
title for his admirable little book. 


Economics of the Wholesale and Retail Trade. 
STEPHENSON. (58. Pitman.) 

Both the author’s name and the “ Bedrock ” series to which 
this book belongs are too well known to need introduction. It 
treats its subject very fully, and has been carefully prepared, 
though it errs perhaps on the side of over-elaboration. It is 
well provided with facsimile documents and test questions. 


The ee of Rationalisation. By L. Urwick. (7s. 6d. net. 
isbet.) 

“ Rationalisation ” is one of those vague and unsatisfactory 
words which admit of no precise definition. In an appendix to 
this book are given a dozen definitions, and it is impossible to 
reduce these to a common denominator. To some authorities 
it means primarily the avoidance of waste, to others the amal- 
gamation of business firms, and to others again the deliberate 
control of production, the fixing of prices, or the elimination of 
competition. Unfortunately the author of this book, who is 
Director of the International Management Institute at Geneva, 
does less than we had hoped to dispel the vagueness that attaches 
to this popular word. “ The conception of Rationalisation which 
has been urged throughout this book,” he says, “is that sum- 
marized in F. W. Taylor’s phrase: ‘a mental revolution ’ ”—by 
which he means a more scientific and less empirical attitude 
towards industrial problems of every kind, administrative as 
well as technical. On the crucial question of governmental 
action in industrial matters he has no misgivings. He deplores 
“ the overwhelming suspicion of the business man of any form 


By Dr. J. 


of State action,” and thinks it ‘‘ useless to anticipate any united 

national effort towards a more rationalised conduct of British 

industry as long as this prejudice persists.” The book shows at 

least how far the reaction against laissey faire has proceeded. 

Types of Economic Theory. By Prof. O. Spann. Translated 
from the Nineteenth German Edition by E. and C. PauL. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen and Unwin.) 

The author of this book, which was first published in 1912, is 
Professor of Sociology and Economics in the University of Vienna. 
It is a critical and historical account of economic doctrines from 
mercantilism to the present day, very much on the lines of 
Ingram’s well-known “ History of Political Economy,’’ but with 
special emphasis on the distinction between ‘‘ individualism ” 
and “ universalism.” It deals fully with the classical English 
economists, the physiocrats, Marx and socialism, and the more 
modern schools. The style, though cumbrous and polysyllabic, 
is for the most part admirably clear, and the book should be 
useful to students. 


The Law of Banking. By Sir J. Pacet. Fourth Edition. (17s. 6d. 
net. Butterworth.) 

Investment : Forecasting Movements in Security Prices ; Tech- 
nique of Trading in Shaves for Profit. By L. L. B. ANGAS. 
(20s. net. Macmillan.) 

Questions and Answers on Commerce. Stage I. By A. J. FAVELL 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Tariff Walls : a European Crusade. By Sir C. Morrison-BELL. 
(7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Company Law: for Commercial Students and Business Men. 
Including the Full Text of the Companies Act, 1929; The 
Companies Clauses Acts, 1845-1889. By A. Crew. Third 
Revised) Edition, by the Author and Dr. W. G. H. Cook. 

7s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

Economic Trends in Soviet Russia. By A. Yucorr. Translated 
by E. and C. Paur. (12s. 6d. net Allen & Unwin.) 

In Defence of Capitalism. By Prof. A. WEBER. Translated by 
H. J. STENNING. (48. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Pratts Road Atlas of England and Wales for Motorists. New 
and Revised Edition. (3s. 6d. net. [Special Price to Teachers, 
2s. 3d.]. Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd.) 

The new edition of this atlas contains nearly one hundred 
pages of maps. On the sectional maps of England and Wales, 
the relief of the country is shaded in different colours and dis- 
tances are marked along the roads ; on the town plans the roads 
which meet at these centres are clearly shown. For so useful a 
publication the price is remarkably low. 


(1) Pictorial Geography. Book II. The British Isles. By E. M. 
SANDERS. (2s. Philip.) 

(2) The Round World: an Elementary Geography. By J. Fair- 
GRIEVE. Fourth Edition. (zs. Black.) 

(3) Alone in an African Swamp. By J. G. Squiers. (8d. 
Phili 


P) | 

(1) As in Book I of this series, the format of the book is 
particularly attractive; it contains large pictures and care- 
fully written lessons with questions and map reading exercises 
at the end of each chapter. The book has been specially written 
for junior classes in elementary schools in order to give children 
a certain number of geographical ideas and to teach them the 
elements of the geography of the British Isles. (2) In the 
Elementary Geography of the World a brief account of each of 
the great land masses is given. Each section of the book is intro- 
duced by a short sketch from the historic point of view and 
concludes with a reference to economic and human geography. 
(3) This little book provides twelve reading lessons for junior 
forms. The descriptions are written in the form of a story 
dealing with an adventurous life in the mangrove swamps of 
tropical East Africa. The conditions of life and work of the 
people in the Rufiji delta are well described. 


Philips’ Handy Theodolite. Designed by G. C. SHERRIN. (178. 6d. 
net. G. Philip and Son.) 

In schools where field work forms part of the geography 
course, some kind of theodolite is indispensable for taking 
levels and measuring angles of altitude. For this work a simple 
form of theodolite giving results with approximate accuracy 


is preferable to a more elaborate instrument, as from it pupils 
can easily understand the principles involved in the solution 
of their exercises. This ‘‘ Handy Theodolite’’ consists of a 
circular plate (qin. in diameter) on which the 360 degrees are 
clearly marked ; a sighting arm or alidade is carefully adjusted 
to the plate so that angles can be measured correctly to half 
a degree. Among the many uses to which this instrument can 
be put are: making provisional surveys, plotting contours, 
measuring the heights of trees and buildings, finding the gradient 
of a road, measuring distances by means of a base line and two 
angles. For so useful a piece of apparatus the price is very 
reasonable. 


Philips’ ‘ New-Prospect’ Readers. Climbing Mount Everest. By 
Capt. G. I. Fincu. Desert Adventures. By Major W. T. 
BLAKE. (8d. each. G. Philip and Son.) 

The aim of the editor of this series of readers is to provide 
young children with well-written books in which the narrative 
is continuous but not too long. The two books now added to the 
series are first hand personal narratives which have the merit 
of being true stories. ‘‘ Climbing Mount Everest ” is an account 
of a great achievement told by a member of the Second Everest 
Expedition and “ Desert Adventures ” is a thrilling story of 
a flying officer’s adventures with the Arabs of the Middle East. 


The Peoples of the World. By F. G. Moss. Vol. 2. People and 
Homes in Many Lands. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The Living World Geographies. By M. T. WoopHousE. Book 
VI. The British Empire. (Paper, 1s. 9d. Cloth, 28. Arnold.) 

Progressive Studies in Geography, for Use in Conjunction with 
the Human Geographies. Secondary Series. By H. SANKEY 
and E. A. MERRETT. Book I. (9d. G. Philip & Son.) 

The World-Wide Geographies. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. Book I. 
Seeing the World. Book II. Peoples and Homes of Other 
Lands. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. each. Cloth Boards, 2s. each). 
Book III. Exploring the British Isles. (Limp Cloth, 2s. 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 

Exploring. By ‘‘ GitcraFt.”” (18. 6d. Pearson.) 
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Imperial Economy. By Major R. J. WILKINSON. (6s. Sifton | Ancient and Medieval History. By Prof. C. J. H. Hayes and 
Praed. Prof. P. T. Moon. (ros. 6d. New York : Macmillan.) 
Naval Disarmament, By H. W. Harris. (38. 6d. net. Allen and | Social Life in England. An Elementary Historical Reader. By 

Unwin.) J. Finnemore. Vol. I. From Saxon Times to 1603. New 


These two books usefully supplement and counter-balance 
one another. Under the inappropriate title of “ Imperial 
Economy,” Major R. J. Wilkinson discusses with soldier-like 
brevity and directness the problem of the defence of the Empire, 
which he associates in a suggestive way with the general de- 
velopment of the resources of the Empire. One of his most im- 
pressive conclusions is that the British Empire is based on 
sea-power, and that, consequently, “ the sea-power of the Empire 
must be supported by adequate forces.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Wilson Harris, a well-known pacifist, gives a sketch 
of the history of the Naval Disarmament Conferences 
from 1921 to the present day, and asks how far, consistently 
with safety, the Empire, in conjunction with other Powers, 
could venture to cut down its fleets. Safety and economy ought 
not to be incompatible with one another. . 

The War of Independence—American Phase: Being the Second 
Volume of a History of the Founding of the American 
Republic. By Prof. C. H. Van TYNE. (218. net. Constable.) 

Readers of Prof. Van Tyne’s former volume will not need to 
be told how thorough is his research, how calm and balanced 
is his judgment, or how high is his skill as a narrator. All the 
excellencies that marked his masterly survey of the causes that 
led to the American revolution, characterize this second volume. 
The events recorded, however, are very different in nature. 
Instead of the wranglings of politicians, we have the marchings 
and meetings of armies. And it must be confessed that to 
unregenerate humanity battles are more interesting than 
debates. Prof. Van Tyne carries his story from Lexington (1775) 
to Saratoga (1777). That is to say, in a work of 500 pages he 
covers the events of two years. Yet there is no padding. Nor 
is there a mere retelling of a tale already told a hundred times. 
From the recently-published Clinton papers, Germain papers, 
and Georgian letters, he has been able to throw much new light 
on old problems. 


Edition. (28. 6d. Black.) 

A Short. History of British Expansion. By J. A. WILLIAMSON. 
The Old Colonial Empire. The Modern Empire and Common- 
wealth. Second Editions. (158. net each. Macmillan.) 

Europe in the Eighteenth Century. By G. B.T. NICHOLLS. (3s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

History of Mankind. By Prof. H. WEBSTER. (78. 6d. Heath.) 

Source Book of Constitutional History from 1660. By Prof. D. O. 
Dykes. (21s. Longmans.) | 

The History of British Civilization. By Dr. E. WINGFIELD- 


STRATFORD. Second Edition (Revised). (15s. net. 
Routledge.) 

Graphic Charts of British History. By H. G. NEwman. (2s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 


Motion Pictures in History Teaching : a Study of the Chronicles 
of America Photoplays as an Aid in Seventh Grade Instruction. 
By Dr. D. C. KNOWLTON and are W. TiILTon. (gs. net. 
Yale University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

The Groundwork of English History. By M. E. CARTER and 
H. Prasxitt. Third Edition. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

Select Documents of European History. Edited and Translated 
by R. G. D. LaFFan. Vol. I. 800-1492. (58. Methuen.) 

Under Five Sultans. By Dr. Mary M. Patrick. (15s. net. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

The French Constitution. By H. Morrison. (Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Economic History of Europe. By Prof. M. M. Knicut, Prof. H. E. 
BARNES, and Prof. F. FLÜGEL. New Edition in One Vol. 
(18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A Study of the Principles of Politics: Being an Essay towards 
Political Rationalization. By Prof. G. E. G. CATLIN. (18s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Brush up Your French (Repolissez Votve Francais). Conversa- 
tions by Dr. W. G. HartToc. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Recently we noted the appearance of gramophone records 
of Dr. Hartog’s French conversations in the Daily Mail. They 
have now been published in book form, the French and English 
on opposite pages. These conversations have been composed 
with much skill and endeavour to cover all the needs of a trip 
to Paris. Whether they will teach Mr. and Mrs. Smith, of 
Surbiton, to speak French is doubtful, but at least these good 
folk will be no worse off than before. The information at the 
end is exceedingly necessary and will prevent the worst jars, 
but the vocabulary is not well chosen and some Words, e.g. 
cabiliaud and corbeau, are not correctly translated. 


Simple French Dialogue and Drama. By F. A. Rupp. (1s. gd. 
Nelson.) 

This is an attempt to get pupils to talk French by means 
of twenty simple dialogues and plays. It is by no means certain 
that any such artificial French atmosphere can ever be created 
in an English class-room. But it may be tried by enthusiastic 
believers in oral methods. Nothing will ever be so effective as 
a month in a French family who speak no English. 


(1) Short Stories by Modern German Authors. Selected and 
Edited by Dr. P. VriyDAGHS and W. RIPMAN. (2s. 6d. 
Dent.) 

(2) Contes du Lundi. By A. DAUDET. 
and Glossary by Dr. 
(1s. 9d. Dent.) 

(3) Colomba. By P. Mérm&ez. Annotation and Glossary by 
Dr. P. VRIJDAGHS and W. Ripman. (18. 9d. Dent.) 

(4) La Fille de Roland. By H. pz Bornier. Introduction, Notes 
and Glossary by Dr. P. VrRijypacHs and W. RIPMAN. 
(1s. 9d. Dent.) 

Here are four more additions to this attractive series of French 
and German literature. There must be nearly fifty editions of 
“ Colomba ” on the market, but we suppose that such good 
business men as Messrs. Dent would not publish another unless 


Introduction Notes 
P. VrRIJDAGHS and W. RIPMAN, 


they thought it would sell. Each of these books has a short 
introduction, short notes at the bottom of the page, all in the 
foreign language, and a glossary which can be easily torn out 
if the text is to be read unseen. The “ Contes du Lundi,” like 
the ‘‘ Lettres de mon Moulin,” previously published in this 
series, contain some of the best short stories in French. The 
‘* German Short Stories ” will make a good reader for the first 
examination. 
Die Harzreise. By H. HEINE. Edited by W. RIPMAN. (18. 9d. 
Dent.) 

. This is an efficient edition of one of the most popular German 

readers; there are notes in simple German and a vocabulary. 


Esperanto : tts Aims and Claims : a Discussion of the Language 
Problem and tts Solution. By B. Lonc. (Paper, 6d. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. Esperanto Publishing Co.). 

Histoire du Chevalier des Grieux et de Manon Lescaut. By L'Abbé 
Prkvost. Texte definitif de 1753, Publié avec des Con- 
siderations Littéraires, une Leçon Expliquée, des Notes, une 
Bibliographie et une Introduction par Prof. H. Kurz, 
(6s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Das königliche Geschirr. By G: Auger. Edited by H. J. B. 

Masterpieces of German Prose. Compiled by A. H. WINTER. 
(3s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Jules Lemaitre. Sept. Contes. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary by C. L. Ford. (1s. Blackie.) 

Langenscheidt’s Commercial Dictionary of the English and German 
Languages. By Dr. J. M. CLARK. Part II. German-English. 
(Berlin-Schoneberg : Langenscheidtsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung.) 

Dent's E lamaulees Spanish Reader: Forty Short Stories. Com- 
piled by Mary STEPHENSON. (2s. 6d. Dent.) , 

Himmelsvolk : ein Marchen von Blumen und Tieren. By W. 
BonsELs. Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Dr. P. 
VRIJDAGHS and W. RIPMAN. (2s. 3d. Dent.) 

German Through English. By Dr. J. S. WALTERS. (2s. 6d. 
Mills & Boon.) 
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Cosmic Consciousness : A Study in the Evolution of the Human 
Mind. By Dr. R. M. Bucker. Fifth Edition. (25s. net. 
American Book Supply Co.) . 

‘* Cosmic consciousness ” is the highest grade of consciousness, 
as far above the level of the ordinary self-consciousness of 
human beings as that is above the consciousness of the higher 
animals. The men who have attained this level have invariably 
experienced a special mental illumination at a definite point 
in their lives, which gives them wisdom, serenity, and charm, 
together with a sense of freedom and immortality. The main 
part of the book gives a series of quotations from the writings 
of men who have reached cosmic consciousness, men like 
Gautama, Socrates, Jesus, Mohammed, Spinoza, Blake, and Walt 
Whitman ; theauthor believes that the number of such men is now 
increasing. The book is beautifully printed and bound. 


Logic for Use: An Introduction to the Voluntarist Theory of 
Knowledge. By Dr. F.C. S. SCHILLER. (16s. net. Bell.) 
` In an earlier work Dr. Schiller set out to show that the attempts 
of logicians to study formal truth of thought irrespective of 
its truth in point of fact had resulted in failure. The ground 
was cleared for a new logic “that would not disdain to reflect 
upon real thinking.” His Logic for Use is the sequel there fore- 
shadowed. Its aim is constructive, and this aim is realized 
despite many passages in which the author lives up to his 
reputation as a critic and controversialist of no mean order. 
Dr. Schiller’s theme is the actual thinking of men. Such thinking 
it is the work of psychology to describe, and of Logic to evaluate. 
The thinker with his purpose and needs cannot be eliminated 
if his meaning is to be accurately ascertained; meaning is 
central in the new logic, which has no belief in the formal fixity 
of terms. Truth is defined as logical value, and true value claims 
must be sifted from the false. The test of truth is that it works, 
is useful, and is dependent on the consequences of taking it as 
true. With varied and incisive arguments these and other 
principles are enforced as the author ranges through the main 
topics of logic, and his book should receive the attention which 
it richly deserves. The teacher with a taste for the theoretical 
foundations of his work will find it readable, intelligible, 


suggestive, and helpful in his efforts to encourage real and 

effective thinking. 

Emile Meyerson. Identity and Reality. Authorized Translation 
by KATE LOEWENBERG. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Quest for Certainty: a Study of the Relation of Knowledge 
and Action. By J. Drwry. Gifford Lectures, 1929. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Plato and His Contemporaries: a Study in Fourth-Century Life 
and Thought: By Prof. G.C. FıeLD. (128.6d.net. Methuen.) 

Process and Reality: an Essay in Cosmology. By Prof. A. N. 
WHITEHEAD. Gifford Lectures Delivered in the University 
of Edinburgh during the Session 1927-28. (18s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Individual Understanding: A Layman’s Approach to Practical 
Philosophy. By E. Garcke. (Electrical Press, Ltd.) 

Mind and the World-Order : Outline of a Theory of Knowledge. 
By Prof. C. I. Lewis. i 6d. net. Scribner.) 

Marriage and Morals. By B. RusseELL. (78. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

A Study in the Logic of Value. By Prof. Mary E. CLARKE. 
(78. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Types of Philosophy. By Prof. W. E. Hocxine. (7s. 6d. net. 
Scribner.) 


The C st of Thought by Invention in the Mechanical State of 
the Future. By H. S. HATFIELD. (28. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Essays and Addresses. By J. BURNET. With a Memoir by Lord 
CHARNWOOD. (158. net. Chatto & Windus.) 

In the Evening of My Thought. By G. CLEMENCEAU. Translated 
by C. M. THompson and J. HEARD, jun. 2 vols. (30s. net. 
Constable.) 

Man and the Image of God. By Dr. H. M. Foston. (78. 6d. net. 
Evans.) ` 

Points of View: A Sertes of Broadcast Addresses. By G. LOWES 
DICKINSON, DEAN INGE, H. G. WELLS, J. B. S. HALDANE, 
Sir OLIVER LopcE, Sir WALForD Davies. With an Intro- 
duction and a Summing-up by G. Lowes DICKINSON, and 
a Supplementary Letter by Sir OLIVER LODGE. (4s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The Mind of the School Child. By V. Davis. (7s. 6d. net. Cart- 
wright & Rattray.) 

This compendium of teaching-method may stimulate un- 
trained teachers to an interest in psychology and introduce them 
to books which they have not met before. The references 
appended to most of the chapters and the examples of ‘‘ mental 
play ” in one of the later chapters are noteworthy features of 
the book. 

Individual Psychology. By Dr. E. WEXBERG. Translated by 
Dr. W. B. WoLFE. (15s. net. Allen and Unwin.) 

English readers have had the opportunity of being intro- 
duced to Adler’s system of psychology through the translations 
entitled ‘‘ Understanding Human Nature,” “The Neurotic 
Constitution,” and ‘‘ The Case of Miss R.,” all of which have been 
duly noticed in our columns. But Adler has written no complete 
account of his system. Hence the appearance of this book by 
Dr. Wexberg, one of his co-workers at Vienna. Adler is well 
known to have. begun as a disciple of Freud, but to have been 
led to the view that Freud has over-emphasized sex, and that 
the growth of personality is best explained as a continued 
striving against a sense of inferiority. Dr. Wexberg has pro- 
vided a clear exposition of this. thesis, and of its educational 
implications, and he has been well translated by Dr. Wolfe. 
There is no doubt that Adler’s theory provides a very plausible 
explanation of much that the orthodox psychology scarcely 
touches, and that he is therefore helpful to teachers and others 
who have “ the difficult child ’’ to deal with. Of course Adler 
shares with all upholders of a theory the tendency to the over- 
simplifying of complex matters by a too ardent faith in his 
theory. At least that is the impression he sometimes conveys. 
All the same, his point of view is extremely suggestive, and 
deserves the attention of teachers as well as that of psychologists. 
The Science of Living. By A. ADLER. (8s. 6d. net. Allen and 

Unwin.) 
* If English readers do not comprehend the principles of Adler’s 
psychology, it will not be for want of English translations and 


expositions. A translation of ‘‘ Individual Psychology ’’ has 
been succeeded by “ Understanding Human Nature,” “ The 
Case of Miss R.,’’ and now by “ The Science of Living,’’—not 
to speak of expositions such as that of Wexberg. On the whole 
we are inclined to regard this latest book as the most useful 
for the purposes of the general reader. It provides a clear and 
interesting survey of the method of “ individual psychology,” 
which, as the author says in so many words, begins and ends 
with the problem of inferiority. We all have our special sense of 
inferiority, and this sense is the basis of all our striving and 
all our success. In these pleasant chapters, written with as little 
as possible of technical jargon, the author discusses this thesis, 
and applies it to the consideration of the right training of 
children. 


A Hindustani Binet-Performance Point Scale, with a Comparison 
of the Intelligence of Certain Caste Groups tn the Punjab. 
By Dr. C. H. Ricz. (9s. net. Examiner’s Manual (Part 1), 
Separately, 6s. net. Princeton: University Press. ndon : 
Oxford University Press.) 


The Psychology of the Adolescent. 
WORTH. (6s. net. Partridge.) 


Studies in the Nature of Character. By the Character Education 
Inquiry, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in Co- 
operation with the Institute of Social and Religious Research: 
II. Studies in Service and Self-Control. Book Two. Studies 
in Self-Control. (12s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


Cattell Group Intelligence Scale. Prepared by Dr. R. B. CATTELL. 
Specimen Set Containing Scale I, Form A; Scale I., Form 
B (for Retesting) ; Scale II., Form A; Scale II., Form B 
(for Retesting); Scale III., Form A; Scale III., Form B 
(for Retesting) ; Handbook. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


Stammering. By ELSIE FOGERTY. (2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
(Continued on page 386) 
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IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE, OR 
MODERN COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 
By FREDERICK HOOPER and JAMES GRAHAM. 


Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and brought up to 
date. 4s. 6d. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. With Maps. 
Part I, 1713 to 1815. Part II, 1815 to 1914. 2s. 6d. each. 
Complete, 4s. 6d. 


Scottish Educational Journal.—' A cularly clear and full 
history of the above od. . . . There is no attempt at fine writing, 
but there is a ent and scholarly g of facts which 
deserves the highest praise. The maps and tables are good.” 


A CLASS BOOK OF IRISH HISTORY 


By JAMES CARTY, M.A. With Maps and Illus- 


trations. 
Book I. From the Earliest Times to the Norman 
Invasion (1169). Paper, Is. ` 
Book II. From the Norman Invasion to the Flight of 
the Earls (1607). Paper, 1s. [Just published. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


An Elementary Text-Book for the Higher Classes 
of Secondary Schools and for Colleges. By H. S. 
CARSLAW, Sc.D. (Camb.), D.Sc., LL.D. (Glas.). 
Third Edition Completely Revised. Complete, 5s. PartI, 
3s. Part II, 3s. Solutions of the Questions in same, 8s. 


In this new edition only slight changes have been made 
in Part I, but the text of Part II has been carefully 
revised, and the last two chapters, which deal with the 
Power Series for sin x and cos x and Infinite Products, 
have been completely rewritten. A collection of 
miscellaneous examples on Part II has also been added. 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND THEIR 
COMPOUNDS 


An Introduction to the Study of Inorganic Chemistry 

from Modern Standpoints. By J. A. V. BUTLER, 

D.Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh. Second Edition. 6s. 


STEAM AND OTHER ENGINES 
By J. DUNCAN, Wh.-Ex.; M.I.Mech.E. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. 6s. 


The principal modifications which have been made 

in the present edition of this book will be found in the 

sections dealing with the properties of steam, steam 

turbines, and internal combustion engines; these 
sections have been entirely recast. 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


By H. E. HADLEY, BSc. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 4s. 

Electrical Engineering.—'' This is a very good little book, written 
on much the same lines as the author’s well-known ‘ Electricity 
and Magnetism for Beginners.’ It is obviously also written for 
beginners, dealing with the most elementary principles and leading 
up to the standard required for the pass intermediate examinations 

various British Universities.” 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


MACMILLAN 


THE ÆNEID OF VIRGIL IN ENGLISH 
VERSE 


Vol. IV, Books X-XII. 
By ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit., Author of “ Trans- 
lations into English Verse of Homer,” “The Greek 
Dramatists,” ‘‘ Pindar,” ‘‘ Theocritus,” &c. 58. net. 
Previously published, Vol. I, Books I-III; Vol. II, 
Books IV-VI; Vol. III, Books VII-IX. 5s. net. 
each Vol. 

The Times Literary Supplement." Dr. Way is to be congratulated on 
thus having finished his task, and on now adding a complete Virgil to 
all the other poetic masterpieces of of antiquity which he has subdued 


to our tongue. The Latin printed side by side with his English in this 
instance adds much to the reader’s enjoyment.” 


CICERO’S LETTERS TO ATTICUS Book I 
Edited by MARGARET ALFORD, formerly Lecturer 
at Bedford, Girton, and Westfield Colleges. 4s. 6d. 

(Classical Series. 


LIVING LATIN 
For the Junior High School. Book II. By C. C. 
THURSBY, M.A., Instructor in Methods of Teaching 
Latin, University of California, and G. D. KYNE, 
San Leandro Junior-Senior High School, San Leandro, 
California. With coloured and black and white illus- 
trations. 7s. 6d. Already published, Book I, 6s. 


FLORILEGIUM TIRONIS GRAECUM 
Simple Passages for Greek Unseen Translation chosen 
with a view to their Literary Interest. By RONALD 
M. BURROWS, Professor of Greek in University 
College, Cardiff, and W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, 
Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, 

London. Third Impression. 6s. 


POETS AND POETRY 
Arranged by E. J. S. LAY. Illustrated. 
Senior Book I. Paper, 1s. 2d.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 5d. 
Senior Book II. Paper, 1s. 2d.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 5d. 
Senior Book III. Paper, 1s. 6d.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. 


Previously published, Junior Books I, II, III. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR BEGINNERS 

By LLEWELLYN TIPPING, M.A. Author of “ An 

English Grammar for Beginners,” ‘‘ A Higher English 
Grammar,” &c. 28. 6d. 


The London Teacher.—‘' This book contains about thirty-five 
chapters and more than 400 exercises, and those whostudy from it as 
beginners will have a satisfactory grasp of English composition by the 
time they have completed the book. The exercises are excellently 
graded and are extremely varied.’ ’ 


SHORT SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
AND HOW TO ACT THEM 
By ISABEL McREYNOLDS GRAY. 6s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS FOR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 


By GOODWIN WATSON, Ph.D., and RALPH B. 
SPENCE, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATIONAL BIOLOGY 
THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF BIOLOGY TO EDUCATION 
A Text-book for Teachers’ Colleges and University 
Schools and Colleges of Education. 
By JOHN C. JOHNSON, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


*,* Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 
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Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. J. W. MELLOR. (38. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. J. W. MELLOR. 
(7s. 6d. Longmans.) 


Dr. Mellor’s knowledge of inorganic chemical literature 
must surely be unrivalled, and his experience as an author 
runs closely parallel. He is therefore in an enviable position as 
an exponent of the subject, and the books now under review 
will add to the debt which all chemists, and all teachers and 
students of chemistry, already owe him. The “ Intermediate 
Chemistry ” is, in our opinion, wholly admirable, and may be 
confidently recommended for post-school certificate work. The 
“ Elementary Chemistry ” is, intrinsically, equally good, but 
we fancy that beginners may find it rather difficult. Only those 
in daily contact with young people can really appreciate the 
extreme simplicity which is necessary in teaching; still, the 
book would prove a useful tool in the hands of a capable teacher. 
It is hardly necessary to say that both books are characterized 
by meticulous accuracy, though on page 565 of the “ Inter- 
mediate Chemistry,’’ Dr. Mellor apparently gives his benedic- 
tion to the fable of Basil Valentine, whom he describes as a 
Benedictine monk of South Germany. This is rather amusing in 
view of the good-humoured digs at doubtful chemical history 
on page 75. It remains to be said that the publishers have 
done their part well, and that Dr. Mellor’s excellent matter has 
been worthily presented. 


Magnetism. By Dr. E. C. STONER. (28. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


In this book on magnetism the existence of atoms, electrons, 
and quanta is regarded as fundamental and the aspects of the 
subject which are treated are mainly those which can be inter- 
preted in terms of such entities. An account is given of the 
magnetic properties of materials, especially the effect of magnetic 
fields on the state of magnetization. The main lines of the 
historical order are reversed, the magnetic properties of atoms 
being first considered, followed by chapters on diamagnetism, 
paramagnetism, ferromagnetism, and the magnetic properties 
of the elements. Dr. Stoner has given a very useful survey of 
recent developments, thus supplementing his larger book on 
magnetism and atomic structure. 


Wall Diagram showing Range of Electro-Magnetic Waves. Pre- 
pared by V. T. SAUNDERS. (Unmounted, 4s. 6d. net. Murray.) 
In the Royal Society’s exhibit at the British Empire Exhi- 
bition, 1924-5, a chart was on view showing, in a manner which 
appeals to the eye, the whole range of radiations which are now 
known to be electro-magnetic. By permission of the President 
and ‘Council of the Royal Society, Mr. Saunders, of Uppingham 
School, has prepared a wall diagram based on this chart. Sixty- 
two octaves are shown, from the so-called cosmic rays to the 
very long wireless waves corresponding to extremely slow 
oscillations. The wave lengths both in Angstrém units and in 
centimetres, and also the approximate frequencies are clearly 
shown. Notes are given as to the mode of generation and 
detection of the radiations in various groups. The diagram is 
about six feet long and two feet wide, and can be obtained either 
unmounted or mounted on strong white linen. It should be of 
great use to science teachers and lecturers. 


The Adjustment of Errors in Practical Science. By R. W. M. 
GripBs. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The theory of errors is of importance to all students of science 
who have to deal with quantitative data. At the same time, it 
is of interest to those who have to employ mathematical methods 
in education and sociology. Mr. Gibbs has written a readable 
account of the theory with plenty of illustrations. The technical 
mathematics of the subject has been isolated in a short appendix 
written as simply and clearly as possible so as to appeal to the 
non-specialist. The book should be of use to research students 
as well as to candidates reading for examinations. 


Intermediate Dynamics and Properties of Matter. By Dr. R. A. 
Houstoun. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 
` This small text-book can be commended as a trustworthy 
and clear presentation of the subject. Some portions, however, 
suffer from the fact that so much is concentrated into a com- 
paratively small volume of 138 pages: this is evident especially 
in the two chapters dealing with statics and machines respec- 
tively. The final chapter, on “ Properties of Matter,” gives 
an excellent introduction to the rudiments; but, again, it is 


difficult to cover so wide a field in so short a space. It would 
appear that the standard is approximately that of the school 
certificate examination. 


Some British Wild Animals: From ‘‘ Habits and Characters of 
British Wild Animals.” By H. M. Batten. Book I. The 
Brown Hare, the Blue or Mountain Hare, the Rabbit, the 
Squirrel. Book II. The Otter, the Badger, the Hedgehog. 
Book ITI. The Fox, the Grey or Brown Rat, the Water-Rat 
or Water-Vole. Book IV. The Weasel and the Stoat (the 
Ermine), the Pine-Magrten, the Polecat, the Wild Cat. (gd. 
each. Chambers.) 

These four books contain first-rate accounts of the habits and 
characters of the fifteen British mammals specified in the titles. 
Incidentally, the reader receives a good deal of information 
regarding the outward appearance and the value of colour and 
markings; but the internal anatomy, rightly enough, is not 
mentioned. Sets of questions are appended for the benefit of 
those who wish to use these books for class instruction; but a 
place should be found for them on the shelves of the library. 


Plant Biology: an Outline of the Principles Underlying Plant 
Activity and Structure. By Dr. H. Gopwin. (8s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The standard of this work is indicated by the fact that it is 
based on lectures delivered to first-year medical students, and 
is primarily designed for their use. For school purposes, therefore, 
its adoption should be deferred until the pupil has acquired a 
fair knowledge of biology and, of course, of physics and chem- 
istry. Dr. Godwin’s line of approach is physiological rather 
than morphological; and he gives much attention to the 
physico-chemical background of plant life—a feature that is 
lacking from nearly all text-books intended for students at this 
stage. The earlier chapters are devoted to general physico- 
chemical processes, sols and gels, colloidal state, osmotic 
pressure, and so on; and to their importance in the life of the 
green plant. Subsequently a limited number of simple types is 
considered, and the vital processes of these explained in the 
light of the preceding chapters. Though no practical work is 
actually prescribed in the text, ample opportunity is afforded 
both for demonstration lectures by the teacher, and for indi- 
vidual experiments by the pupil. Indeed, without these it 
would be impossible to reap the full harvest that the book 
contains. 


The Beginnings of Chemistry : A Story Book of Science for Young 


People. By Harriett B. BEALE. (48. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

A First-Year Practical Chemistry. By D. B. Briccs. (1s. 4d. 
Dent.) 


Elementary Chemistry. By A. Sutcliffe. (48s. Dent.) 


The Magic of the Stars. By M. MAETERLINCK. Translated by 
A. SUTRO. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


A Second Class-Book of Chemistry. By E. BARRETT. 
Edition. (38. 6d. Black.) 


Experimental Chemistry : A Simple Course. By F. LUKE and 
R. J. SAUNDERS. (2s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


The Wireless Manual: Containing Notes on the Working and 
Upkeep of Wireless Sets, Loud Speakers, and Batteries. By 
Capt. J. Frost. (5s. net. Pitman.) 


The Atom. By Prof. G. P. Toomson. (28. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 


Races of Africa. By Prof. C. G. SELIGMAN. (2s. 6d. net. 
Butterworth.) 


Trees. By Rev. C. A. Harr (2s. 6d. Black.) 


Test Examinations in Biology. By G. B. Watsn. 
Methuen.) 


Philips’ Nature-Study Readers. Book III. Originally Edited by 
J. C. Mepp. Revised and Expanded by L. G. Muncxron. 
(zs. G. Philip & Son.) 


Alpine Flowers : The Most Common Alpine Plants of Switzerland, 
Austria, and Bavaria. By Prot. G. Heci. Authorized 
Translation by WINIFRED M. Deans. (7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


Life and its Beginnings. By HeLEN Wess. New Edition. 
(2s. 6d. net. Cassell.) . 


(Continued on page 888) 
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MACMILLAN’S CARAVAN LIBRARY 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net each; leather (vols. marked*), 5s. net each. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN 
A Kentucky Cardinal and After- 
math. Illustrated by HuGu 
THOMSON, 
The Choir Invisible. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
* Essays in Criticism—First Series 
*Essays in Criticism—Second 
Series. 
LORD AVEBURY 
*The Pleasures of Life. 
*The Use of Life. 
*The Beauties of Nature. 


STELLA BENSON 
The Little World. IUustrated. 
I Pose. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
A Prisoner in Fairyland. 
The Human Chord. 


STOPFORD BROOKE 
English Literature— 
New Edition, 1925. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Richard Carvel. PE ee a 
J.L OOD KIPLIN 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI Beast and Man in India. Illus- 

Sybil. trated. 
“ELIZABETH ” 

Elizabeth and her German Gar- E Crna 

The Caravaners. SEAN O’CASEY 

The Enchanted April. Juno and the Paycock. 


SIR JOHN FORTESCUE 
*The Story of a Red Deer. 


SIR W. S. GILBERT 
*Selected Operas—First Series : 
Trial by Jury—Patience—The 
Yeoman of the Guard—The 
Gondoliers. 
*Selected Operas—Second Series : 
H.M.S. Pinafore—The Pirates 


of Penzance—Iolanthe—The 
Mikado. 


H. FIELDING HALL 
The Soul of a People. 


P. G. HAMERTON 
Human Intercourse. 
The Intellectual Life. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
The Forest Lovers. 
Richard Yea-and-Nay. 


REV. C. SILVESTER HORNE 
David Livingstone. Illustrated. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
* A Kipling Anthology—Prose. 


MRS. OLIPHANT 
A Beleaguered City. 


WALTER PATER 
*The Renaissance. 
*Marius the Epicurean. 
*Imaginary Portraits. 
*Appreciations. 
*Plato and Platonism. 
*Greek Studies. 
*Miscellaneous Studies. 


COLONEL J. H. PATTERSON 
*The Man-Eaters of Tsavo. Jilus. 
LORD REDESDALE 
Tales of Old Japan. 
SIR J. R. SEELEY 
The Expansion of England. 
J. H. SHORTHOUSE 
John Inglesant. A Romance. 
JAMES STEPHENS 
The Charwoman’s Daughter. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
*Gitanjali. 
LORD TENNYSON 
Juvenilia and English Idyls. 
In Memoriam, Maud, and other 
Poems. 
Ballads and other Poems. 
Idylls of the King. 
Dramas. 
OWEN WISTER 
The Virginian. 
A Straight Deal. 


OF 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS 


In 20 volumes. With Introductions by Charles Dickens the Younger, and all the Original Illustra- 
tions. In the new Ledura binding, beautifully embossed with gold lettering, and provided with 


headbands. Coloured tops and sides. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


The 20 volumes of the edition, in a box, £5 net. 


Ask your Bookseller for particulars of 


MACMILLAN’S ATTRACTIVE POCKET EDITIONS 
IN CLOTH AND LEATHER BINDINGS 


Rudyard Kipling 
6s. Leather, 7S. 6d. 
“ Elizabeth ” 


35. 6d. Leather, 5S. 


Highways and 
6s. 


Thomas Hardy 
4s. 6d. Leather, 6s. 


Jane Austen 


3s. 6d. Leather, 5S. 


3s. 6d. 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
3S. 6d. 


Byways Series 


Leather, 7S. 6d. 


Hugh Walpole 
Leather, 5S. 


Leather, 5S, 
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The Rise of the Christian Church. Part I. The Jewish People 
and Their Faith. By Dr. L. E. Binns. Part II. The Earliest 
Christian Church. By J. W. Hunxin. Part III. Early 
Traditions About Jesus. By Prof. J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER. 
(zs. 6d. each. Complete in one vol., 7s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

We gladly call our readers’ attention to this interesting and 
valuable series. It has been planned with the needs of teachers 
in view, many of whom it was thought ‘“ would welcome a series 
of little books which severally might provide a term’s work for 
their pupils, and taken all together, in sequence, supply them 
with the kind of knowledge of the Christian Religion and the 
Christian Church in the past that would explain to them the 
state of things by which they are confronted to-day.” Both 
the aim and plan are thoroughly sound. Historical Christianity 
is rooted in Judaism, and the opening volume appropriately 
deals with the Jewish people and their faith; it is from the 
competent hands of Dr. Binns. The whole series is the work of 
well-equipped scholars and deserves a warm welcome. 


Wyclif : Select English Writings. Edited by H. E. Winn. (4s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

This excellent little volume is an attempt to “ make Wyclif 
a living reality,” by putting before English readers a collection 
of his writings in a handy and accessible form. Mr. Winn has 
done his work well. He gives a short introduction which is 
followed by a number of sayings, by a series of passages illus- 
trating the translation of the Bible, drawn from the sermons, 
and this by extracts from other writings in English. The whole 
volume is interesting, clear, and scholarly, and will be welcomed 
by students. 


The Religions of Mankind. By S. M. E. Troop. 
Christophers.) 

This volume is packed with information, and covers a good 
deal of ground within 160 pages. The origins of religion are 
discussed, and chapters are devoted to the great historic religions 
(Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, Confucianism, &c.), and a final 
chapter is devoted to Christianity and the other religions of 
the world. A programme of study, a Bibliography, and a number 
of illustrations and maps complete a most useful volume. 


Thirty Years After: A New Zealander’s Religion. By H. D. A. 
Major. (2s. 6d. net. Whitcombe Tombs. Blackwell.) 

Dr. Major has reprinted in this little book seven addresses 
delivered a short time ago in New Zealand. Their titles are 
‘‘ A Reduced Religion,” ‘‘ The Re-creation of the Church,” 
“ The Problem of Suffering,” “ Three Gospels of Life,” “A 
Goodly Heritage,” ‘'‘Six Golden Sayings,” “The Christian 
Modernist.” The author’s point of view, which is frankly 
“ modernist,” is presented with great sincerity and freshness 
and will repay careful study. 


What is the Kingdom of Heaven ? By A. CLuTTON-Brock. Abridged 
Edition for use in Schools by C. Grant and F. House. 
(23. Methuen.) 

This book is described by the Editors as “ experimental.” 
“ Boys and girls are approaching religious problems from a 
new angle ... they are asking the kind of questions which 
Clutton-Brock, among others, has set himself to answer.” The 
Editors believe “ that there is a great advantage in the tackling 
of these problems as between teacher and learners, through a 
third mind, avoiding any temptation for the teacher to impose 
his own opinions upon those who are, or should be, embarking 
upon this quest for themselves.” Clutton-Brock’s arresting 
-and stimulating thought on some central themes of the Gospel 
is here expounded in attractive form. We warmly commend 
this book to teachers. 


Philosophical Theology. By Dr. F. R. TENNANT. Vol. II. The 
World, The Soul and God. (15s. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Vol. II of Dr. Tennant’s great work carries on the discussion 
of the themes begun in Vol. I, and develops the argument still 
further. The chapters of the present volume deal with The Con- 
formity of the World to Law (here the conclusion reached is 
that “ Nature’s uniformity, as described bv science, is compatible 
with theism, and is science’s first indication of a call for theistic 
‘interpretation ’’) ; Law and Mechanism ; the explanation of the 


(2s. 6d. 


“ Rationality ” of the World ; Cosmic Teleology ; the idea of | 


God under various aspects ; the Problem of Evil; Divine Im- 
manence and Revelation ; God, the Self, and the World. A 
brief quotation will serve to illustrate the style of the discussion : 
“ It is a further question whether perfect personality and perfect 


KNOWLEDGE 


love can be attributed to God, even if He be conceived as eternally 
confronted with His finite world, so long as He is conceived as 
the sole supreme Spirit, or the single member of the class 
designated by the class-concept deity. If God’s personality 
may be supposed not to be mediated by social relations with 
compeers, it may still be argued that perfect—in the sense of 
perfected, actualized and not merely potentially perfect— 
personality and love can only be attributed if the preconditions 
of their actualization be forthcoming. And these, it has some- 
times been maintained, could only be forthcoming if God be 
conceived as a society rather than as a supreme individual.” 
The Epic of the Old Testament: Selected Passages Arranged in 
Chronological Sequence, with thety Historical Background. 
By A. H. Woop. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

This excellent little book covers a vast field in a compara- 
tively short space. In some 222 pages it presents a constructive 
study of the history and literature of the Old Testament. The 
effort has been made throughout to present the material broadly 
in chronological sequence, in such a manner as the reader can 
easily follow. Part I is devoted to the history and begins with 
Genesis. Here no attempt is made to distinguish the history 
proper from the legendary beginnings, which seems to us to be 
unfortunate. A new section deals with the rise of the prophetic 
order and the establishment of the monarchy, and the story 
is continued through the Golden Age of David and Solomon 
down to the end of the kingdoms. Then follows the Babylonian 
Captivity, illustrated from Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah, and Jeremiah ; 
the Restoration down to the end of the Persian and Greek 
Periods until the intervention of Rome. Part II is devoted to 
the illustration of Hebrew wisdom. It should be explained that 
these themes are illustrated from the text of the Old Testament 
itself mainly as it appears in the Revised Version. The whole is 
well done and provides the reader with a useful manual for 
surveying the Old Testament literature in the order of its 
development. 

As it was in the Beginning : Genesis told Anew. By MARY GOULD, 
(2s. S.P.C.K. St. Christopher Press.) 

An elementary book in which the familiar stories are re-told 
in a manner suitable to the needs of small children. The modern 
child will be thoroughly interested. 

Old Stories. By M. L. CHRISTLIEB. (48. net. Student Christian 
Movement.) 

A pretty little story book in which with the aid of a little 
imagination some of the stories in the Gospels are re-told in an 
attractive form calculated to appeal to children. The details 
are filled in and the context enlarged in a vivid and dramatic 
way. 

A History of the Modern Church from 1500 to the Present Day. 
By J. W. C. Wann. (8s. 6d. net. METHUEN.) 

This admirable volume surveys the developments of modern 
church life and ecclesiastical movements since 1500, in a series 
of twenty-three chapters, from the beginning of the Reformation 
down to recent reunion movements and modern missions. The, 
vital and larger aspects of the subject are not ignored—thus 
chapters are devoted to nationalism and toleration, Deism and 
the enlightenment, Pietism and Methodism, the Oxford Move- 
ment, educational and social movements, &c. Some maps and 
lists enhance the value of the book. 


Short Services for Use with “‘ Songs of Praise’’: Containing a 
Little Psalter ; Short Forms and Outlines for Schools, Missions, 
&c., and for Free Services, together with Prayers and Litanies. 
By P. DEARMER. (4d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Morning and Evening Devotions for the Use of Preparatory Schools. 
Compiled and Composed by Rev. Dr. C. E. WILLIAMS. 
(rod. Oxford University Press.) 

The Religions of Mankind. By S. M. E. Troop. 
Christophers.) 

Songs of Praise for Boys and Girls. By P. DEARMER, R. V. 
WiLiiams, and M. SHaw. (Music Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
Words Only, 1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Weekday Christianity. By Rev. P. B. CLAYTON and Rev. L. G. 
APPLETON. (6d. net. Routledge.) 

The Old Testament. Selected Passages. 
University Press.) 

The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated out of the Greek. Being the Version set forth a.p. 1611, 
Compared with the Most Ancient Authorities and Revised 
A.D. 1881. (2s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

(Continued on page 390) 
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MILETHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


By A. A. Mirnz. With 87 of the 
(Methuen’s Modern 


TALES OF POOH. 
original Illustrations by E. H. SHEPARD. 2e. 
Classics.) 


VERY YOUNG VERSES. By A.A. Mııne. With 73 of the 
Original Illustrations by E. H. SHEPARD. 28. (Methuen’s Modern Classics.) 


FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COM- 
POSITION. By J. D. STEPHENSON, English Master at "Highgate 
School. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By 
DorRoTHY DyMOND, M.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ An admirable handbook of medieval history.”"—The Journal of 
Education. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Vol. I. 
A.D. 800-1492. Edited and Translated by R. G. D. LAFFAN, M.A., 
Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A HANDBOOK FOR HISTORY TEACHERS. Edited by 
D. DyMonp, Goldsmiths’ College, University of London. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“ A strikingly full, interesting, and competent production." — The 
Journal of Education. 


A JUNIOR ANCIENT HISTORY. For Middle Forms. 
A. M. DALE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Dorotny K. 
ee E Sa 8vo. 5s. Also in Two Parts. I. 410-1527. 2s. 6d. 
° a . 8. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. W. P. GAYFORD, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. By CyrıL E. Rosinson B.A., 
Winchester College, author of ‘‘ A History of England.” With 33 Illus- 
trations, 22 Maps, and an End-paper Diagram. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A NOTEBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1400-1920. By 
S. H. McGrapy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By 


A masterly summary of all that should form the background to a 
sound knowledge of European History. 


ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE SINCE 
1783. By Prof. A. P. NEWTON and Prof. J. EWING. With 11 Illus- 
trations and 4 Maps. 5s. 


GEOGRAPHY 


SOUTH WALES: A PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC GEO- 
botany By S. W. RIDER and A. E. TRUEMAN, D.Sc. With 34 Maps. 


ASIA : A REGIONAL AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. By 
L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 27s. 6d. net. 


LATIN 


A BOOK OF LATIN LETTERS. Chosen and annotated by 
R. G. LEVENS, Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Prize Edition, 5s. net. 

A general selection, from Cicero to Fronto. 


A BOOK OF LATIN POETRY from Ennius to Hadrian. 
Chosen and annotated by E. V. Rieu, formerly Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 128 pp. Fcap. 8vo. 28. Prize Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


ADVANCED GERMAN COMPOSITION. By JETHRO BITHELL, 


M.A., Reader in German, University of London, and Head of the Depart- 
ment of German, Birkbeck College. 58. Key, 6s. net. 


ADVANCED GERMAN UNSEENS. By C. E. Srocxton, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 3d. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 
(Oxon.), author of “ Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry.” With 49 Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. 38. An illustrated “ first book.’ 


A CLASSBOOK OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. First Year. 
By J. Morris, M.A. (Oxon.). With 37 Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo. 2e. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morais, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s.6d. Also in Two Parts. PartI, és. Part II, 4s. 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A CONCISE SUMMARY OF ELEMENTARY ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By F. H. CONSTABLE, M.A., D.Sc., PhD., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 


THE GREAT CHEMISTS. By E. J. Hotmyarp, M.A. With 
a Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. Prize Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


CHEMISTRY IN DAILY LIFE. By S. GLasstoNe, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.I.C., Lecturer in Physical Chemistry in the University of 
Sheffield. With 22 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MODERN SCIENCE: A GENERAL INTRODUCTION. By 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 38.6d. Prize Edition, 68. net. 


THE GREAT MATHEMATICIANS. By H. W. TURNBULL, 
M.A. 2ə. 6d. Prize Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


IN APPLIED MATHEMATIOS. R. O. STREET, 
M.A., M.Sc. 4s. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Edited by B. L. Worsnop, B.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer in Physics in the 
University of London. Fcap. 8vo. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Spectra. By R. C. JOHNSON, M.A. 

Wave Mechanics. By H. T. Fiint, Ph.D., D.Sc. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Physical Principles of Wireless. By J. A. RATCLIFFE, M.A. 
The Conduction of Electricity Through Gases. By K. G. 

EMELEUS, Ph.D. 

Magnetism. By E. C. STONER, Ph.D. 

X-Rays. By B. L. Worsnop, D.Sc. 

X-Ray Crystallography. By R. W. James, M.A., B.Sc. 

In preparation. 

The Applications of Interferometry. By W. E. Wr1ams, M.Sc. 
The Commutator Motor. By F. J. TEAGO, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 


By A. W. WELLINGS, B.Sc. 


TEST EXAMINATION PAPERS 


(Matriculation Standard) 


Test Examinations in Latin. C. A. F. GREEN, M.A. 1s. 3d. 


Test Examinations in English. W. T. WILLIAMs, M.A., and 
G. H. VALLINS, B.A. Is. 3d. 


Test Examinations in French. T. R. N. Crorts, M.A. 1s. 3d. 
Test Examinations in History. A. W. P. GAvForp, B.A. 1s. 8d. 
Test Examinations in German. A. S. MACPHERSON, M.A. Is. 6d. 


Test Examinations in Geography. D. WILFORD. ls. 3d. 
Test Examinations in Physics. A. W. ANSCOMBE. 1s. 3d. 
Test Examinations in Chemistry. F. M. OLDHAM. 1s. 3d. 
Test Examinations in Botany. M. A. JOHNSTONE, 1s. $d. 


Text Examinations in Biology. G. B. Wars, B.Sc. 1s. 3d. 


Test Examinations in Mathematics. A. S. Pratt, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
With Outlines to Answers. 3a. 


Matriculation Advanced Mathematics Test Papers. A. S. 
Pratt, M.A. 1s. 9d. 
Test Examinations in Mechanics. A. S. PRATT, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
(Higher Certificate Standard) 
Higher Certificate Mathematical Test Papers. A. S. PRATT, 
A. 8. e 


Higher Certificate Applied Mathematics Test Papers. A. S. 
PRATT, M.A. 1s. 9d. 


Higher Certificate Chemistry Test Papers. J. Morris, M.A. 

8. e 

Higher Certificate Physics Test Papers. A. H. Cooper, M.Sc. 
8s. e 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Catering for the Young. By DorotTHy Morton. (28.6d. Werner | Concerning the Blind: Being a Historical Sketch of Organised 


Laurie.) 

A comprehensive book of recipes and hints at a popular price 
and to suit every purse. The suggested menus are varied and 
well balanced, making ample use of raw fruits and salads. The 
recipes are grouped in chapters from soups to sick-room cookery 
and sweetmeats. There is also a chapter on ‘‘ Odds and Ends,” 
where one may learn to make baking powder or how to make a 
kettle knob. Housewives in these days of much travelling will 
welcome the chapter on portable dinners. 

The Modern Attitude to the Sex Problem. By K. INGRAM. (58. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A wise and sane discussion, with a positive contribution to 
offer. Teachers, especially of older students, will find this book 
well worth reading ; whether they agree with its conclusions or 
not, it will clarify their ideas on the subject. 

Farthing Bundles. By CLara E. Grant. (Paper, 3s. Cloth, 5s. 
Miss Clara E. Grant, Fern Street Settlement, Bromley-by- 
Bow.) 

The title of this book, though interesting when one has 
discovered its meaning, has the disadvantage that it does not 
afford the slightest clue to the contents of the book. Asa 
matter of fact it is essentially a fascinating personal comment 
on social life in England, and especially in the east end of 
London, during the writer’s life-time. Miss Grant speaks as one 
with authority about her “ little mates,” and the social sig- 
nificance of their “ little grey homes in the east.” Her keen 
observation, abounding sympathy, and shrewd judgment are 
apparent on every page, and illustrate the wonderful work she 
must have done. Fortunately Mi-s Grant’s narrative takes a 
wide sweep, and so she gives picturesque first-hand accounts of 
a women’s training college in the ‘eighties, of the changed and 
changing infants’ school, of the baleful influence of “ payment 
by results,” and so on. We cordially recommend the book as a 
lively record of downright realities. 


Novial Lexike : International Dictionary. By O. JESPERSEN. 
(38. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Private Citizen in Public Social Work: an Account of the 
Voluntary Children’s Care Committee System in London. 
By HILDA JENNINGS. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Lie About the War. A Note on Some Contemporary War 
Books. By D. JERROLD. (1s. net. Faber & Faber.) 


Cato, or, The Future of Censorship. By W. SEAGLE. (2s. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

Junior French Course. By Prof. E. Weekley and M. A. 
aaa Third Edition. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial 
ress). 


Edited, with Introduction, 
(1s. 9d. Oxford Uni- 


Selections from Jules Lemaitre. 
Notes, and Glossary, by R. Scott. 
versity Press.) 

French Proses for Later Stages. With Grammatical Hints and 
Vocabulary. By F. B. Jones and P. L. Murpny. (2s. 3d. 
Harrap.) 

Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. By L. CARROLL. Printed 
in the Intermediate Stage of Pitman’s Shorthand. New 
Era Edition. (2s. Pitman.) 

The New Health Book of Meatless Meals. By ETHEL G. WHALLEY. 
(1s. 6d. The New Health Society.) 

Artists in String: String Figures—Thetr Regional Distribution 
and Social Significance. By KATHLEEN HapDDoN (Mrs. 
O. H. T. RISHBETH). (6s. net. Methuen.) 

Preliminary Notes on Various Technical Aspects of the Control 
of Conception: Based on the Analysed Data from Ten 
Thousand Cases attending the Pioneer Mothers’ Clinic, 
London. By Dr. MarIE C. Stopes. (6d. net. Mothers’ 
Clinic for Constructive Birth Control.) 

Butter and Cheese. By C. W. W. TISDALE and JEAN JONES. 
Second Edition. (3s. net. Pitman.) 

Comments on Birth Control. By Naomi MITCHISON. Christianity 
and Sex. By C. Dawson, (1s. net each. Faber & Faber.) 

Duplicating and Copying Processes. By W. DESBOROUGH. (53. 
net. Pitman.) 

Blackie’s Small School Dictionary. Edited by Dr. D. Macai1- 
LIVRAY. (9d. Blackie.) 

The Face of the Land : the Year Book of the Design and Industries 
Association, 1929-1930. Edited by H. H.P. and N.L.C. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A Short Course on the Mechanism of Voice and Speech. By 
Prof. M. R. DRENNAN. (58s. 6d. Capetown: The Mercantile 
Press.) 


Effort on behalf of the Blind of Great Britain, and Some 
Thoughts Concerning the Mental Life of a Person Born 
Blind. By Dr. J. M. Ritcure. (7s. 6d. net. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Evans’ Entrance Examinations for Scholarships. Latest (1929) 
Examinations. (gd. net. Evans.) 

Go West—Go Wise! A Canadian Revelation. By MARJORIE 
HARRISON. (78. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Lipreading. By IRENE R. Ewinec. (38. 6d. net. 
University Press.) 

Gulliver's Voyage to Lilliput. By JONATHAN SwirFT. Printed in 
the Intermediate Stages of Pitman’s Shorthand. (2s. Pitman.) 

Junior Scholarship Book. By E. Kenyon. Cloth, 18. Paper, 
rod. Sampson Low.) 

An Address on Manchuria, tts Past and Present, and Reply to 
Prof. Shuhsi-Hsu’s Criticisms and Observations, Third 


Manchester 


Biennial Conference, Institute of Pacific Relations. By 
Y. Matsuoka. (Kyoto, Japan.) 
Educational Functions of the Nervous System. By Dr. E. 


PRITCHARD. (2d. National Baby Week Council.) 

University of London. The Matriculation and School Examina- 
tions Council. Regulations, December, 1929. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Imperial Social Hygiene Congress at 
the Livingstone Hall, London, S.W. 1, Monday to Friday, 
July 8-12, 1929. (British Social Hygiene Council.) 

National Union of Teachers. The Education of Mentally Defective 
Children: A Statement by the Executive of the National 
Union of Teachers on the Recommendations of the Report of 
the Mental Deficiency Committee in Regard to Children. 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 79. Report of 
an Inquiry into the Teaching of the Geography of the British 
Empire in Certain Types of Schools. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, including 
the Babies’ Homes Department, and the Infant Welfare 
Workers’ Employment Bureau. Annual Report, 1929. 

The Sixth Report of the National Council for Mental Hygiene 
(Incorporated), with an Appendix Containing an Account of 
the Conference on Mental Health held in London from October 
30 to November 2, 1929. 

The Public Schools Year Book: Being a List of the Public Sec- 
ondary Schools Represented on the Headmasters’ Conference, 
1930. (ros. 6d. net. Deane, The Year Book Press.) 

The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire, 1930. Edited by 
Sir H. F. HEATH. (15s. net. Bell.) 

University of California. Inteysession, May 19 to June 28, and 
Summer Session, June 30 to August 9, 1930, at Berkeley. 
(University of California Press.) 

Facilities for Training Women as Engineers. (6d. Women's 
Engineering Society.) 

Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. Fifty-fifth 
Annual Report, 1929. 

General Reports for the Year 1928-29 on Education in Scotland 
by His Majesty's Chief Inspectors of Scotland. (1s. 6d. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

The Johns Hopkins University Circular. Summer Courses, J une 30- 
August 8, 1930. 

Review of Legal Education in the United States and Canada for the 
Year 1929. (New York City: Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching.) 

Board of Education. Vacation Courses in England and Wales, 
and Scotland, 1930. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

London County Council. Annual Report of the Council, 1928. 
Vol. IV. Education: Elementary Education—Employment 
of Children—Special Services—Technical, Trade, and Even- 
ing Education, Day Continuation Schools, and Juvenile 
Unemployment Centres—Secondary Education—Illustrations 
of New Schools. (1s. King.) 

Physics in Industry. Lecture No. 15. Physics in Relation to 
the Utilisation of Fuel. By Dr. C. H. LANDER. Given before 
the Institute of Phvsics on November 27, 1929. 

Scottish Council for Research in Education. First Annual 
Report, 1928-1929. (47 Moray Place, Edinburgh.) 


Two lists we have received from Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., 
Ltp., should interest many teachers. Their Selected List for 
Secondary Schools covers the whole curriculum ; in most cases 
full contents and specimen pages of books are given. The other 
list is intended mainly for Evening Institutes and consists of a 
classified list of titles ; it should be useful for teachers preparing 
courses for the new post-primary work. 
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MACMILLAN 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1931 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1931. 


ENGLISH. 
espeare.—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
With an Appendix. 2s. [Junior and School. 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by E. C. Noyers. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 
[Junior and School. 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by P. T. CRESWELL. ıs. 6d. [junior and School. 
— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEiGuTon. With an Appendix. 2s. [School. 
—— RICHARD II. Edited by Prof. J. H. Morrartt. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 
—— Eversley Edition of above, with Notes. 1s. 6d. 
net each. 
Milton.—NATIVITY ODE, LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, 
IL PENSEROSO, SONNETS, &c. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. 


2s. 6d. [School. 
Gibbon. AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by B. Groom, 
M.A. 1s. od. [School. 


— THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

By E. Gipson. First Series. Chapters I-III. 
Edited by J. H. FowLErR, M.A. ıs. 6d. Sewed, 

Is. 3d. [School. 
n.—THE COMING OF ARTHUR and THE 
PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By F. F. Rowe, M.A. 1s. 9d. [Junior. 
Stevenson. TREASURE ISLAND. Edited by H. A. 
VANCE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Juntor. 
Peacock.—MAID MARIAN. Edited by F. A. Cave- 
NAGH, B.A. Is. od. [Junior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. _— 
Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WaALporeE, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior. 
Virgil—AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
{Junior and School. 
— Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
PaGE, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 
Cicero.—CATILINE ORATIONS. III and IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By W. MapeELEY, M.A. 
2s. [School. 
——  CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. 
WILKIN, Litt.D. 3s. [School. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Naty, M.A. 2s. 
[Juntor. 


Aeschylus. PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes 


and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 
M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 
—— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. Edited by E. E. 
Sikes, M.A., and St. J. B. Wynne WItson, M.A. 
2s. [Junior and School. 


Thucydides. BOOK IV. Chs. 1-41: THE CAPTURE 
OF SPHACTERIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Demosthenes.—PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS 
I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 
[School. 

—— ON THE PEACE, SECOND PHILIPPIC, ON 
THE CHERSONESUS, and THIRD PHILIPPIC, 

By Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1931 


ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare.—-TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by R. K. BLACK- 
woop and A. R. OSBORN. 2s. [School. 
—— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. [School. 
—— RICHARD III. With Introduction and Notes. 
By C. H. Tawney. With an Appendix. 2s. 6d. 
[School. 
——AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School and Junior. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop 
and A. R. OSBORN. 2s. [School and Junior. 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior. 
—— Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. 1s. 6d. 
net each. 


Sheridan. PLAYS (THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL). Edited by W. D. Howe. 


(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School. 
— THE RIVALS. Edited by R. HERRING. Is. od. 
[School. 


—— THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Edited by 
R. HERRING. Is. gd. [ School. 


Chaucer.—THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A. 1s. od. (School. 


— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRA- 
HAM. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


ENGLIS H—conid. 

Chaucer.— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’STALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 5s. [School. 

Swift—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. I. A Voyage to 

Lilliput. II. A Voyage to Brobdingnag. Abridged 

and Edited by G. C. EARLE, B.A. 1s.9d. [School. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by C. JouNn- 

SON. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School. 

Soott—_IVANHOE. With Introduction and Notes. 


By F. JOHNSON. 3s. 6d. [Junior. 
— IVANHOE, Edited by A. M. HiīircHcock. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior. 


—— LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS (Nineteenth 
Century, Second Series). Edited by G. G. LOANE, 
M.A. rs. gd. [Juntor, 


LATIN and GREEK. 

Caesar.— DE BELLO GALLICO. Books II and III. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [ Junior. 
—- GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 

A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. (School. 
Livy—BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. MELHUIsH, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 
— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
CAPES, M.A. 5s. [School. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. 2s. 
[School. 

—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
GOODWIN and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 
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Reviews 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


A Short History of Democracy. By Prof. A. F. HATTERSLEY. 
(6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


Prof. Hattersley of Natal has accomplished a re- 
markable feat in his successful effort to compress within 
274 octavo pages a complete survey of democratic history, 
with some account of democratic theory, extending from 
the earliest times to the present day. Not only has he' 
accomplished this difficult task, but he has done it with so 
easy a skill that his work shows no signs of haste; it 
conveys no sense of inconvenient condensation; it is 
marred by very few serious omissions. 

The professor begins by examining the meaning of the 
term “ democracy,” emphasizing the fact that it stands 
for three different, although closely allied, things, viz. 
(1) a form of government; (2) a form of state, and (3) 
a form of society. He then proceeds to ask to what extent 
any of these types of democracy—social, political, ad- 
ministrative—can be discerned among primitive peoples, 
and he concludes that there are very few traces of them 
indeed. Next he discusses, with a minuteness of detail 
proportionate to the interest and importance of the theme, 
the characteristics and modus operandi of the’ Athenian 
democracy—the first example of popular government known 
to us at all completely. He tends to give a more favourable 
view of it than that conveyed by Plato, Aristotle and 
Thucydides. The democratic elements in the Roman and 
Medieval Christian systems are then more briefly con- 
sidered. We could wish that fuller particulars had been 
given of the remarkable Carlilian and Aragonese consti- 
tutions of the later Middle Ages—constitutions which 
undoubtedly influenced both Simon de Montfort and 
Edward I in their modelling of the English parliament. 
The larger part of the book is, of course, properly devoted 
to the description of modern democratic developments. 
Prof. Hattersley’s accounts of Rousseau and the French 
Revolution; of the democratic movement of the nine- 
teenth century in different parts of the world ; of the new 
democratic constitutions that have come into existence 
in the nineteenth century, are all full of valuable infor- 
mation and illuminating criticisms. Equally suggestive, 
also, are his treatments of such anti-democratic move- 
ments as Fascism and Bolshevism, together with his 
conclusions respecting the future of democracy. 

Prof. Hattersley’s extremely competent study should 
make an equally strong appeal to both the historian and 
the publicist. 


TURKEY IN TRANSITION 


Under Five Sultans. By Dr. Mary M. PATRICK. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

The author of this noteworthy book has had a remarkable 
career. Born in America, the scion of an old New England 
family, she in 1871 went out in a spirit of adventure to do 
temporary work in the American school for girls established 
at Erzerum in Turkish Armenia. Attracted and fascinated 
by the lure of the East, she remained in this place for four 
years, and then, instead of returning home, moved no 
further than to Constantinople, where she was appointed 
to the staff of the new Women’s College established in that 
city. In that College, of which she became President, she 
remained for almost half a century. Not until 1924 did she 
return to spend the evening of her days among her own 
people. One of the fruits of her leisure is this delightful 
and informative book. 

Miss Patrick begins her book—which is eloquent either 
of a prodigious memory or of a very well-kept diary—with 
a description of her journey from the United States to 
Asia Minor. She passed through England, where she found 
Gladstone enjoying his triumph over Irish disestablishment, 
and Mr. Forster trying to make his new Education Act 
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work. She passed on to the Continent where France was 
lying prostrate after her dismemberment at Frankfort, and 
Germany was busy organizing her recently-completed 
Empire. Thence she made her way amid difficulties that 
would appear to us insuperable, and discomforts that we 
should pronounce intolerable, through the Dual Monarchy, 
the Balkan Peninsula, and the table-land of Anatolia. 
She gives us a vivid description of Erzerum as it struck 
her on her arrival, and she effectively portrays the life of 
this outlying region of the Turkish Empire as it revealed 
itself to her during her four years of residence. 

The really important part of the book begins, owes 
with the story (p. 55) of her removal to Constantinople in 
1875. For this removal took her to the heart of the Otto- 
man dominions, and brought her into contact with people 
who were operative in the main current of world-politics. 
She lived under the rule of five Sultans, and remained in 
Constantinople long enough to see the establishment of the 
republic (of which, as a good American, she thoroughly 
approves) by Mustapha Kemal (for whom she shows an 
intense admiration). She records first-hand impressions of 
the Balkan risings of 1875, the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877, the visits of the Kaiser to Abdul-Hamid, the Revolu- 
tion of 1908, the wars of 1912-13, the great conflict of 
1914—18,and the subsequent transformation of the Near East. 

Miss Patrick writes in an easy, cultivated style, with 
not too many American modes of expression, or peculiarities 
of spelling—maneuvers is the most arresting of the latter. 
Her character sketches of the Sultans are very well done. 
They are rendered doubly effective by the excellent portraits 
provided. 


MOTION PICTURES IN HISTORY TEACHING 


Motion Pictures tn History Teaching: a Study of the 
Chronicles of America Photoplays as an Aid in Seventh 
Grade Instruction. By Dr. D. C. KNOWLTON and 
Dr. J. W. Tirton. (9s. net. Yale University Press. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The motion picture, regarded as a part of school-room 
equipment, is still at the experimental stage. Interesting 
experiments have been carried out, and tentative conclu- 
sions have been formed, with reference to certain parts 
of the large field of inquiry that is obviously opened out. 
There is every reason for the pooling of results achieved in 
different countries, because there is nothing peculiarly 
national in the appeal of the cinema. Therefore it is that 
English teachers should welcome this careful and fully 
documented and reported experiment, carried out in the 
Department of Education at Yale University, working 
in connexion with the Troup Junior High School at New 
Haven. 

The pictures used were a series of ten historical dramas 
setting forth developments in American history. Their 
titles will give some notion of their content: Jamestown, 
The Pilgrims, The Puritans, Peter Stuyvesant, The Gate- 
way to the West, Wolfe and Montcalm, The Eve of the 
Revolution, The Declaration of Independence, Yorktown, 
and Vincennes. 

Tests were devised with which to measure “‘ in a full and 
worth-while way the results achieved in these instruc- 
tional units in which the photoplays were used,” these 
tests being given before and after instruction. Further 
tests were applied in order to ascertain whether improved 
progress in history, if found, was secured at the expense of 
general progress. By an analysis of the tests and their 
results, a measurement was made of progress, or its opposite, 
in different parts or aspects of historical study. The 
contribution of the photoplays to retention and to the 
creation of interest was also estimated in ways that are 
given in full detail in the report. 

The general results of the experiment, for what they are 
worth, are fully set forth in the concluding section. The 
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experimenters found that the ten photoplays made a 
large contribution to the teaching of an enriched course of 
study. Average children learned as much with this help as 
bright children did without it. The photoplays were 
especially effective in teaching a knowledge of the inter- 
action of events and forces, of historical personages, and 
of historical geography, but they had a deleterious effect 
upon the teaching of time relationships. They stimulated 
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class-room discussion, and also voluntary reading under 
class-room conditions. 

We have given in brief outline the nature and results of 
this experiment. No one realizes more clearly than the 
experimenters themselves the cautions and the limitations 
with which the results must be regarded. But teachers of 
history everywhere should be grateful to them for an 
excellent piece of pioneer work. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Cabinet Making: Theory and Practice. By A. L. KEEBLE. 
(3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The author’s aim is praiseworthy, and his treatment of tools, 
joints, workshop practice and construction is sound so far as 
it goes, but the space at his disposal is inadequate for sufficient 
detail, and the student who can afford to do so is advised to 
prefer such standard works as Wells and Hooper on ‘’ Modern 
Cabinet Making,” and Alexander Howard on “ Timbers of 
the World.” : 


Simple Basketry for Homes and School, including Willow 
Basketry for Women. By MABEL RoFFEy. With Notes on 
Playful Basketry, by DENISE K. WREN. (2s. 6d. net. Pit- 
man.) 

Printing. By E. G. PORTER. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Stencilling. By F. R. SMITH. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Simple Bookbinding : for Junior Schools. By W. F. MATTHEWS. 
(2s. net. Pitman.) 

Books on elementary handicraft appear in increasing numbers, 
and Messrs. Pitman’s series are well known to teachers and 
instructors. Of the above, Miss Roffey’s book on basketry is 
particularly noteworthy. There are many comprehensive works 
on this branch of handicraft, but we do not remember seeing one 
which deals with its elementary aspects so simply and is, at the 
same time, so clear and adequate. 

Mr. Porter’s book on printing would also prove useful to the 
amateur, although the specialist might smile at some of the 
instructions and suggestions. The exercises in " setting-up ” 
are well graduated, but some of the blocks illustrated could 
be improved. We are strongly of the opinion that printing 
like any other craft, can far more easily be learnt from an expert 
than from a book, however well written. 

Mr. Smith’s book on stencilling is satisfactory if the reader 
is warned that it is better, in every instance, to strive after 
originality, than to copy the designs illustrated. 

Within its specified limitations, Mr. Matthews’s book on 
simple bookbinding is quite useful, although we doubt the value 
of Chapter IV on “ marbling.” 


Machine Drawing and Design: a Textbook of Intermediate 
Standard for Engineering Students. By W. ABBOTT. (7s. 6d. 


net. Blackie.) 

Handwork in the Senior School. By W. SumMMErRs. (58. net. 
Arnold.) | i 

Architecture and its Place in a General Education. By Sir B. 
FLETCHER. (18. net. Batsford.) | 

A Handbook of Elementary Design. By B. SLEIGH. (6s. net. 
Pitman.) 


China Decoration. By Doris Mason. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Constructive Pattern Making: for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, and for the Use of Teachers. By GERTRUDE 
FEARNSIDE. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
(2s. Pitman.) 

The Italian Masters : A Survey and Guide. By H. Suipp. With 
a Chart of the Italian Artists of the Renaissance by FLora 
KENDRICK. (7s. 6d. Low & Marston.) 

Criterion Miscellany. No.7. Italian Painting. By A. F. CLutron- 
Brock. (2s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

The Italian Schools of Painting. By S. C. K. SmirH. (ros. 6d. 
net. The Medici Society.) 

Bookbinding for Beginners: Preliminary Exercises for Juniors 
and Seniors. By J. Kay. (1s. 3d. Cassell.) 

The Fundamental Principles and Practice of Technical Drawing : 
Arranged for Schools. By D. MitcerR. Part 1. (2s. 6d. 
Grant Educational Co.) 


Six Pictures of Palestine. By P. F. ANSON. (Small size, 1s. net. 
Poster size, 1s. 6d. each. 7s. 6d. the set. The Challenge, 
Ltd.) 

Rugby : a Series of Pencil Sketches. By J. PIKE. 

Black.) 

A Portfolio of Designs for Leather Work: Based on Historic 
Styles of Ornament. By Mary Trinick and Liian E. 
Bristow. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

Mechanical Drawing for Teachers of Handicraft and Senior 
Scholars. By E. F. Lay. (1s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Art for All Pastel Series. Common Objects. By J. LITTLE- 
JOHNS. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Lino Prints. By MARGARET Dosson. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


(3s. 6d. net. 


Five Kindleth Five: The Professtonal Autobiography of Marion 
Cleeve. (6s. net. Blackie.) 

This is the chronicle of one who was for thirty years head- 
mistress of the same school, a school which grew into a large 
and flourishing specimen of the type known as “ municipal 
secondary school.” Though the author maintains that the book 
contains no exact portraitures of either persons or places, it is 
obviously based on personal experience, and in it the ideals and 
practice of a busy life are related with a sincerity and frankness 
which reveal a very vivid personality with a refreshing sense 
of humour. The book may well become a source book for the 
history of education of girls in England at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 


A Life of John Wilkes. By O. A. SHERRARD. (10s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 
My Recollections, 1848-1914. By U. von WILAMOwITZ- 


MOoELLENDORF. Translated by G. C. RICHARDS. (16s. net. 


Chatto & Windus.) 

Jane Ellen Harrison and Russia. By D. S. Mirsky. (rs. 
Heffer.) 

New Light on the Youth of Dante: the Course of Dante's Life 


Prior to 1290 Traced tn The Inferno, Cantos 3-13. By 
GERTRUDE LEIGH. g 5s. net. Faber & Faber.) 
The Autobiography of a British Yarn Merchant. By W. F. M. 


WESTON-WEBB, (10s. 6d. net. The Cayme Press.) 


A Book of Latin Letters. Chosen and Annotated by R. G. C. 
Levens. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Many schoolmasters will welcome this book. It contains a 
selection of letters from Cicero and his correspondents and also 
from the younger Pliny’s letters to Trajan, to which have been 
added, to complete the feast, several letters from Marcus 
Aurelius and Fronto. Never before had those who’wish their 
Latin classes to read letters such an opportunity. The notes are 
sensible alike in what they include and in what they omit. 
Finally there is an interesting introduction of twenty pages upon 
the art of letter-writing in the ancient world. 


The Aeneid of Virgil. Literally Rendered into English Blank 
Verse, with the Text Opposite, by T. H. D. May. (12s. 6d. 
net. Routledge.) 

Mr. May’s rendering of the Aeneid of Virgil into English blank 
verse has obviously been a labour of love. Possibly there will 
always be a difference of opinion as to the suitability of blank 
verse to represent the haunting rhythm of the Virgilian hexa- 
meter, but there can be no two opinions about the beauty of the 
format of these Broadway translations. Their clear print, 
tasteful bindings, vellum backs, with gilt-lettered leather labels, 
make them a joy to the book-lover. . 
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Homer and the Greek Accents. By Sir G. YOUNG. 
Poynder & Son.) 

This careful and exhaustive examination of the extant evidence 
as to what the Greeks themselves thought and said about their 
own accents will be welcomed by all scholars who desire to 
appreciate the merits of the controversy of a pitch and a stress 
accent in Greek. It is a difficult subject, upon which none is 
qualified to be didactic, but we should think that few after 
reading this well reasoned and well authenticated work will 
have any doubt about the pitch accent being obsolete at a com- 
paratively early date in the classical age itself. 


Love of Nature Among the Greeks and Romans. 
FAIRCLOUGH. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

This is one of the series ‘‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome.” 
Prof. Fairclough’s thesis may be expressed in his own words as 
“that the ancient Greeks and Romans did not differ essentially 
from modern people in their appreciation of the world of nature.” 
This thesis is developed in successive chapters on Mythology and 
Religion, Art, Agriculture and Outdoor Life (especially Hesiod), 
Homeric poetry, Lyric poetry, Greek drama, the Alexandrian 
and later ages (largely Theocritus and the Anthology), and 
Roman literature. Occasionally a strain of fancifulness leads 
Prof. Fairclough astray, as in the significance which he sees in 
the colour purple in Aeschylus (page 117), or in his feeling about 
Aristophanes and Euripides (page 139), but on the whole his 
theme is established in a piece of work which has been well and 
sanely argued. 


Cornell Studies in English. XV. The Latin Poems of John Milton. 
Edited, with an Introduction, an English Translation, and 
Notes, by W. MacKELiar. (138. 6d. net. Yale University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

This volume contains far more than the text of Milton’s 
Latin poems. To begin with there is an introduction commencing 
with an essay on neo-Latin poets pointing out how inevitably 
all humanists since the Renaissance wrote in Latin rather than 
in their own vernacular. (Few of us realize, by the way, how near 
Milton was to writing “ Paradise Lost ” in Latin.) Then comes 
a detailed account of the persons and circumstances of each Latin 
poem. Next is the text itself of the seven elegies, the epigrams 
(where we have Milton being facetious on the Gunpowder 
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Reading : 


By Prof. H. R. 


Plot !), and the book of “ Sylvae ” all translated into English 
on the page facing—an excellent piece of work. Copious notes, 
containing all the information any one could desire, complete 
the volume. How important the Latin poems are for the student 
of Milton is well expressed by Mr. Mac Kellar when he writes, ‘‘ The 
Latin poems are important for three reasons: they are an inte- 
gral part of Milton’s works, and therefore must be studied when 
we trace the growth of the poet’s mind; they reveal his per- 
sonality from a side but dimly lighted by the English poems 
and the prose works, and, finally, they are good poems ”’ (page 16). 
In which connexion we venture to recommend this volume to the 
classical scholar. As a change from the scholar’s Latin verse 
versions, why not study the Latin verse of one who was not only 
a scholar but also a great poet ? 


The Bacchae of Euripides : the Greek Text as Performed at 
Cambridge at the New Theatre, 4-8 March, 1930, by Members 
of the University, together with an English Prose Translation. 
By D. W. Lucas. (38. net. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes.) 

Living Latin: for the Junior High School. By Crarre C. 
THURSBY and GRETCHEN D. Kyne. (78. 6d. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Euripides. Iphigenia in Aulis. 
by F. M. STAWELL. (38. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Menander. Three Plays. The Girl from Samos, The Arbitration, 
The Shearing of Glycera. Translated and Interpreted by 
Prof. L. A. Post. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Irregular Latin Verbs. Compiled by Dr. R. 
(6d. Blackie.) 

The Menaechmi of Plautus. Translated into English Prose and 
Verse by R. W. HYDE and E. C. West. (3s. 6d. net. 
nly University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 

Aeschylus. The Suppliant Women (Supplices). Translated into 
English Rhyming Verse, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. G. Murray. (Cloth, 3s. net. Paper, 2s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

Horace for English Readers: Being a Translation of the Poems 
of Quintus Horatius Flaccus into English Prose. By Dr. E.C. 
WICKHAM. New Impression. (5s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


Translated into English Veers 


F. PATTERSON. 


ECONOMICS 


Economic Trends in Soviet Russia. By A. Yucorr. Translated 
by E. and C. PauL. (12s. 6d. net. Allen and Unwin.) 

It is unfortunate that we are given no indication of the status 
and qualifications of the writer of this extremely interesting 
book. He is obviously a Marxian socialist and presumably a 
Russian, for the book was written in Russian (and published a 
year ago in Russian and German.) It gives a well documented 
account of the economic condition of the U.S.S.R., with abundant 
statistics wherever these are obtainable. The failure of the great 
experiment is apparent on every page: ‘' we see that the eleven 
years of Soviet rule have given a convincing, nay a cruel demon- 
stration of the impossibility of establishing an isolated socialism 
in Russia.” The reasons given by the author would take too 
long to recount here, but the general impression left upon the 
reader is that the biggest rock upon which the ship has foundered 
is simply the human nature of the stubborn Russian peasant— 
120 millions of him. Every one who is interested in Russia should 
read this book. 


Tariff Walls: a European Crusade. By Sir C. MorRIsON-BELL. 
(7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Sir Clive Morrison-Bell’s map of Europe, with its miniature 
walls proportioned in height to the level of tariffs in each 
country, has by this time had a certain amount of publicity. 
But we are grateful to the friend who persuaded the inventor 
to write this fascinating book about his hobby, describing the 
origin of the map and its travels through Europe, and including 
a dozen photographs of the map as it was exhibited in various 
places. For the economist there is a chapter on the methods 
employed in obtaining the necessary statistical basis for the 
walls, but in no sense whatever is the book propaganda on either 
side of the great controversy—in fact, the map has been welcomed 
by both sides as giving support to their respective cases. 


Home Trade. By M. CLARK. (38. 6d. Longmans.) 

This is a capital book by an experienced teacher who knows 
how to make his subject intelligible and interesting. It is 
written in the form of a connected (not “ scrappy ’’) account, 
and with very little of the usual apparatus of facsimile docu- 


ments, its aim being “ to provide its readers with a general 
survey of the subject.” The first third of the book is a 
general section, and the remaining sections deal with retail trade, 
wholesale trade, manufacturing business, and finance respec- 
tively. There are questions to each of the thirty-three chapters, 
and the book is fully indexed. 


Workmen's Fare: an Account of Herbert Richard Haynes, the 
Average Working Man, and the Social and Industrial Problems 
arising out of his Life. By KATHLEEN GIBBERD. (Cloth, 
38. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement.) 

It was a decidedly ingenious idea to write an account of 
social and industrial problems in the form of an imaginary 
biography of a typical working man, and it is skilfully carried 
out in this pleasantly written and competent little book. We 
agree with the author’s contention that “there is probably 
no more effective form of social service to-day than an attempt 
to understand the complexities of the present situation,” and 
we commend her book as a useful contribution to that object. 

There is no criticism in it, and the pitfalls of controversy are 

carefully avoided: in fact, it is genuinely scientific as well as 

sympathetic in its outlook—a somewhat rare combination. 

There are excellent bibliographies for those who wish to pursue 

the subject further. 


The Law of Banking. By Sir J. Pacgt. Fourth Edition. (17s. 6d. 
net. Butterworth.) 

It is nearly eight years since the third edition of this well 
known work appeared, and Sir John Paget finds it ‘‘ increas- 
ingly difficult to write of banking law as a distinct subject,” 
especially since “the recent flood of amending and codifying 
legislation has complicated the situation.” No less than ten new 
Acts have had to be added to the Table of Statutes Cited, in- 
cluding the Law of Property Act, 1925, and the Companies 
Act, 1929, and there is an interesting section on the abortive 
“ chequelet ” scheme of the Midland Bank in 1927. It is un- 
necessary to eulogize such a standard work at this late date, 
but it bears the supreme mark of distinction—that of holding 
the attention of the non-professional reader. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


The Foundations of Reading : the Individual Method of Learning 
to Read by Word and Picture Matching, Phonics, and Phrasing. 
By R. Witson. (Pupil’s Book A, 1s.; B, 1s. 4d.; C, 1s. 6d. 
Teachers’ Books A, B, C, 1s. 6d. each. Supplement A, 5d. : 
B, 6d.* C, 8d. Nelson.) 

The author has planned his work on the assumption that the 
present-day child, coming of literate parents, has inherited a 
capacity for reading, and, being early accustomed to visualize 
the printed word in shop advertisements, signboards, posters, 
and cinemas, he learns as much out of school as in the classroom. 
He is, moreover, less interested than were children of past 
generations in the world of nursery and fairy tales. and more 
eager to learn to read for the purpose of acquiring information 
about the active world around him. This system, a central 
feature of which is word and picture matching, while borrowing 
from the look and say, phonic, analytic, and sentence methods, 
relies mainly on utilizing this supreme interest of the average 
pupil in his surroundings, and it has the advantage of reyuiring 
no apparatus—nothing is needed beyond the books and a 
blackboard. Much, however, depends upon the skill and readi- 
ness in blackboard drawing of the teacher, always assumed to be 
a woman, for, the author asserts, no mere man has patience 
enough to teach reading. The illustrations are for use, not orna- 
ment, designed to arouse the pupil’s curiosity, which he can only 
satisfy by mastering the letterpress. The claim that, after the 
first few lessons, the individual child can teach himself, appears 
to be well founded, and the new method worth an exhaustive trial. 


A Sequence English Grammar. (Part I, 9d. Part II, rod. Part 
III, rs. Oliver & Boyd.) 

It is perhaps inevitable, though regrettable, in so brief and 
comprehensive a course, and one, moreover, so planned that it 
shall be possible for pupils between the ages of 9 and 12 to use 
it alone, or with only occasional guidance from a teacher, that 
the exercises set should be dull and devoid of any literary grace, 
but they serve their immediate purpose admirably. and are 
numerous enough to fix in the memory the rules they illustrate. 


(1) How to Write Good Letters. By BERYL HEITLAND. (28. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

(2) The Essay Writer : New Style. By G. N. Pocock. (1s. 9d. 
Dent.) 

In this branch of composition practical and up-to-date 
instruction is needed, for it is often entirely neglected in the 
school, and much of the jargon of trade correspondence taught 
as “ commercial English” in business courses is becoming 
obsolete. In (1) the outcome of lectures given“by the author, 
in London, to high school and university students training for 
business, the fundamental principles underlying many types 
of correspondence are given, illustrated by a few examples 
taken from actual letters ; and, for the benefit of those who have 
to draft letters for other people’s signatures, a set of common- 
sense rules are added. Common sense is, indeed, the prevailing 
note of this valuable little work. (2) What is, perhaps, an 
undue proportion of the available space is taken up by the re- 
printing of whole essays, certainly admirably chosen, and of 
lengthy examples, from well-known writers, but there is marked 
freshness and vigour in the advice and suggestions of the author, 
who eschews rules and strives to teach from such examples how 
the parts of an essay are built up into a coherent whole, and 
how different subjects may be treated in appropriate style. 


(1) A Third Round of Tales. Selected by H. A. TREBLE. (28. 
Oxford University Press.) 
(2) The Children of Odin. By P. Corum. Reprint. (2s. Harrap.) 
Besides stories by Washington Irving, Tolstoy, Morris, 
Bret Harte, Wells, and Chesterton (1) contains an anonymous 
tale, ‘‘ The Centurion’s Escape,” first published in 1863, in 
Once a Week. Septimius, a centurion in Domitian’s army of 
occupation in conquered Egypt, jeers at the god Apis, is kid- 
napped, and narrowly escapes death at the hands of Egyptian 
priests on the island of Philae. (2) The horrible realism of the 
pictures on pages 156 and 161, however appropriate to the 
text, would deter many mothers and teachers from placing 
this book in the hands of the children for whom it is presumably 
intended, which is the more regrettable as most of the illus- 
trations are unusually fine, as is the language. 


Humorous Stories. By Barry Pain. (8s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

In this volume are collected ten of Barry Pain’s longer stories, 
including “ Eliza,” with which he first achieved fame. In Barry 
Pain’s writings we find the authentic touch of comedy, based 
upon a keen observation of life and character. It is this rich 


experience and knowledge of the world that ensure permanence 
for his work, and raise him to the level of the artist. He writes 
about the ordinary man and woman, a shipping clerk and his 
wife, a charwoman, a waiter, and through these mouthpieces he 
expresses in a delightfully humorous way his views on the many 
aspects of life. Among the other stories in the volume are “ The 
Diary of a Baby,” “ Marge Askinforit,’’ “ Mrs. Murphy,” and 
several others which have long been favourites. 


How to Write Good English: Some Principles of Style. By 
H. Berr. (2s. net. Allen and Unwin.) 

A better guide for the earnest amateur it would be, indeed, 
hard to find. Dealing with the question of style only, the author, 
himself an example of what a writer should be—simple, lucid, 
coherent, and eminently readable—considers first in detail 
how the language has been affected by the history of the country. 
He suggests that because of the large and varied vocabulary, and 
the wide choice of grammatical alternatives, itis more difficult to 
achieve a good stvle in English than in any other language, 
and that, when achieved, it is more effective. In this connection 
the anecdote of Flaubert (page 32) is instructive. Is there not 
something missing in the translation from St. Augustine (page 
64) ? Surely ‘‘ lana ” is a soft sound and wool soft to the touch ? 


Elements of Public Speech. By Prof. J. K. HORNER. (7s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) We find to our regret that this book was 
wrongly ascribed to Messrs. Methuen in the May issue. 

Tales of Pooh. By A. A. MILNE. (2s. Methuen.) 

Mountain City: a Novel. By UPTON SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. net. 
Werner Laurie.) 

Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Junior Series. 
(Book I, Paper, 8d. Limp cloth, rod. Book II, Paper, 1s. 
Limp cloth, 1s. 2d.) Teachers’ Books. With Notes and 
Answers. (Book I, 28. Book II, 2s. 3d. University of 
London Press.) 

Books and Reading. By W. E. SIMNETT. Second Edition, Re- 
vised. (Cloth, 5s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A First English Course: Formerly Entitled ‘ Preliminary 
English Course.” By A. M. Watmstey. Second Edition. 
(2s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The Cute Coyote and Other Animal Stories : Taken from “ Wild 
Animals at Home,” “ Wild Animal Ways,” “ Lives of the 
Hunted.” (2s. University of London Press.) 

Modern English Teaching : A Survey of English Work in Primary, 
Senior, and Central Schools. By E. F. Davipson. (3s. 6d. 
Collins.) 

English Simplified: for Foreign Students. 
Second Book. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The World’s Story Time: the New Junior Prose Readers. By 
W. J. Grover. Book I. The Book of Delight. (1s. rod. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

Pitman's Common-Sense English Course. By F. F. POTTER. 
Introductory Book. (Cloth. tod. Paper, 8d. Pitman.) 

The Threshold of English Prose. Selected and Edited by H. A. 
TREBLE. (28. 9d. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Adventures of Joan-All-Alone. By PHYLLIS MEGROZ. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

Of Reading Books: Four Essays by J. L. Lowes. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, The Noblest Monument of English Prose. Two 
Readings of Earth, Of Reading Books. (5s. net. Constable.) 

Ivan and the Fire-Bird and Other Tales. Told by H. OULpb. 
(8d. G. Philip & Son.) 

Practical Grammar. (2s. 6d.) Advanced Practical English. (2s.) 
Senior Practical English. (1s. 9d.) Introductory Practical 
English. (1s. 6d.) By Dr. C. F. ALLAN. (McDougall’s 
Educational Co.) 

The Kern Books of Prose and Verse (Senior Series.) Book I. 
Chosen and Arranged by L. OLIPHANT. (18. 6d. net. Gregg 
Publishing Co.) 

A Junior Progressive English Course. By L. OLIPHANT. (Part I. 
Paper, 8d. Cloth, rod. Parts II and III. Paper, rod. each. 
Cloth, rs. each. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

A Progressive English Course (On the Reform Method). By L. 
OLIPHANT. Part IV. (38. net. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

An English Class-Book. Arranged by T. V. Davies. (2s. Bell.) 

Golden Treasury of Famous Books : a Guide to Good Reading for 
Boys and Girls, and for the Enjoyment of those who Love Books. 


By R. WENLOCK. 


(8d. 


By Marjory WILtIson. (8s. 6d. net. Toronto: Mac- 
millan.) 

Practical Exercises in Spoken English. By H. Cave. (gd. 
Harrap.) 
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Shakespeave’s Sonnets and Edward de Vere. By Dr. G. H. 
RENDALL. (128. net. Murray.) 

Late in life and une tedly Dr. Rendall has become con- 
vinced that the actor, “ William Shakspere ” of Stratford, was 
not the author of Shakespeare’s plays and poems. And this 
though he had realized from the first that if Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare, literary criticism would be meaningless. His own 
theory, startling as it is to the orthodox believer, rests upon 
arguments different from those to which the Baconians have 
accustomed us. Starting from the premise that the early plays 
and poems presuppose an Italianate Englishman familiar with 
the culture of the Renaissance and the euphuism fashionable 
at court, he finds it impossible for the son of a middle-class 
Stratford home to have acquired this knowledge so quickly, and 
discovers in the sonnets a wonderful congruity of experience with 
what is known of Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford. 
The attribution of authorship to de Vere is argued plausibly, 
and the hypothesis is one with which Shakespearean criticism 
will have to reckon. But Dr. Rendall dismisses too lightly Mr. 
Arthur Gray’s conjecture that the youthful Shakespeare was a 
page-boy at Polesworth-in-Arden along with Michael Drayton. 
This hypothesis disposes of the alleged difficulties as well as 
Dr. Rendall’s own. 


Atalanta in Calydon : a Tragedy. By A.C.SwWINBURNE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. BLACKIE. (18. 9d. 
Macmillan.) 

This is a delightful edition of Swinburne’s great play. 
Mr. Blackie's introductory comments and notes do not obtrude 
themselves but they do ensure increased appreciation and under- 
standing on the part of the reader. 


ey at Present. By C. WitiiaMs. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
ess.) 
These are stimulating and provocative essays. They have 


left uneasiness in the mind of a reader whose main grievance, 
as far as modern poetry is concerned, has been its lack of that 
power of singing itself into the mind found by experience to be 
characteristic of lines and stanzas of the past. These studies 
suggest that the defect may lie in the reader, not in the poetry, 
and that for the young of the present day the poetry of the time 
may still have that quality. To disturb the opinions of middle 
age is in itself an achievement. Whether Mr. Williams writes 
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of Robert Graves, Wilfrid Gibson, or the Sitwells, his appreciation 
is infectious and his end-pieces a delight. 


An Anthology of English Poetry : Dryden to Blake. Compiled 
by KATHLEEN CAMPBELL. (28. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

This collection does ample justice to the poetry of the period 
in a way impossible to a general anthology. We may feel that 
it is a period in which the heavenly gift is occasionally profaned. 
We may even admit that to learn that those of more mature 
oe than Prior’s lady had used some pages as curl papers would 
eave us unmoved. At the same time we see the poetic tradition 
surviving and we know that many poems recorded here will 
always find a place among our literary treasures. 


Young Pegasus: a First Anthology of Verse. Arranged by 
A. A. LE M. Stimpson. (28. 6d. In Three Separate Parts. 
Parts I and II, 1s. each. Part III, 1s. 3d. Bell.) 

John Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress: Rendered as a Dramatic 
Reader. By H. W. Hirt. (18. 6d. Bell.) 

The Love-Tiff. Translated from the Stage Version of Moli¢re’s 


“ Dépit Amoureux ” (1656), by F. SPENCER. (28. 6d. net. 
Blackwell.) 

Hymns and Verses: Chiefly Celebrational. By Dr. F. H. 
HaYwarp. (1s. 6d. Russell.) 


Modern Short Plays. By J. DRINKWATER, Sir W. RALEIGH, 
Lady GREGORY, L. Binyon, “ Saki”? (H. H. Munro), 
E. PHILLPoTTs, Lord Dunsany. (2s. University of London 
Press.) 

An Anthology of English Verse for Junior Schools. Compiled by 
F. F. POTTER and Joan B. Porter. (Book I, Paper, gd. 
Cloth, 1s. Book II. Paper, rod. Cloth, rs. rd. Book III. 
Paper, 11d. Cloth, 1s. 2d. Book IV. Paper, 1s. Cloth, 
Is. 3d.) For Senior Schools. (Book I. 1s. 6d. Book II, 
1s. 7d. Book III. 1s. 8d. Book IV. 1s. 9d. Pitman.) 


Through Golden Gates to Verseland. By W. J. GLovER. (Junior 
Books 1, Paper, 6d. Cloth, 8d. 2, Paper, 7d. Cloth, od. 
3, Paper, 8d. Cloth, rod. 4. Paper, 8d. Cloth, rod. 
Cassell.) 

The Metres of English Poetry. By ENıD HAMER. (ros. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Epsom Wells and The Volunteers or the Stock-Jobbers. By T. 
SHADWELL. Edited by Dr. D. M. WALmsLEY. (4s. 6d. net. 


Heath.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Poèmes. By Marcom MacLaren. (Lille, Mercure de Flandre.) 
(3s. 6d. at Hachette’s.) 

It is rare for an Englishman to write a prose work in French, 
as Gibbon did, but rarer to find a book of poems issued by an 
Englishman in French and vouched for by so well known a 
poet as Théo Varlet. We noticed favourably Mr. MacLaren’s 
Anthology of French Verse some months ago, and now he shows 
us what he can do with French verse himself. Most of his poems 
are sonnets—one dedicated to J. M. de Heredia, the master of 
that form. It is an interesting attempt and a courageous, for 
until now Swinburne and John Payne are the only modern 
poets we recollect who succeeded in French verse. 


French Narvative Poetry. Selected and Edited by Dr. R. L. G. 
RITCHIE. (2s. Nelson.) 
Pierre Loti. Edited by Dr. R. L. G. RITCHIE. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 
Two further additions to Dr. Ritchie’s series which appear 
as speedily as those of Messrs. Dent. The narrative poetry is 
excellently chosen and all children love a poem with a tale in it. 
We wonder why Dr. Ritchie did not choose any of François 
Coppée’s tales in verse. In “ La Mort du Loup ” the annotator 
does not mention that the wolf adored by the Romans was not 
of marble but of bronze, nor that it is standing up and not 
lying down. The selection from Loti is done as well as those 
from Voltaire and Anatole France. The introduction is in 
English, which many consider helps the student more than one 
in French. Dr. Ritchie defends Loti from the accusation of 
being depressing or unwholesome ; it is unfortunate he could not 
include extracts from ‘‘ Pêcheur d'Islande,” which many consider 
his best book. The illustrations are well chosen. 


Langenscheidt's Commercial Dictionary of the English and German 
Languages. By Dr. J. M. CLARK. Part II. German-English. 
(Berlin-Schéneberg : Langenscheidtsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung.) 

A most useful dictionary for the commercial student of 

German or for the foreign correspondent of a business house. 

It is the first part of a complete dictionary and contains com- 


mercial words and phrases not to be found in many larger 
works. The publishers are renowned for their dictionaries. 


Masterpieces of German Prose. Compiled by A. H. WINTER. 
(3s. 6d. Blackie.) 

This is a representative collection of extracts from German 
prose writers from Kant to Nietzsche. Brief explanatory notes 
are added at the bottom of the page, but there are no notes at 
the end nor vocabulary. 


German Through English. By Dr. J. S. WALTERS. (2s. 6d. Mills 
and Boon.) 
A first course for older students of German which could also 
be used by those without a teacher. 


Contes Bleus : Selections from E. Laboulaye. (1s. Nelson.) 
An excellent reader for a junior class, similar to Lemaitre’s 
“ Contes blancs ” in the same series. 
Junior French Course. By Prof. E. WEEKLEY, and M. A. 
ana Third Edition. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial 
ess.) 
Selections from Jules Lemaftre. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary by R. Scott. (1s.9d. Oxford University Press.) 
French Proses for Later Stages. With Grammatical Hints and 


Vocabulary. By F. B. Jones and P. L. Murpny. (2s. 3d. 
Harrap.) 

Das königliche Geschirr. By G. AUER. Edited by H. J. B. 
WANSTALL. (2s. Harrap.) 


Bambi. By F. SALTEN. Edited, with a Glossory and Notes, by 
F. C. SLATER. (28. 6d. Dent.) 

Dent’s Second French Reader : Twenty-Seven Tales and Legends. 
Compiled by Dr. P. Vr1yDAGHS and W. RrpMan. (2s. Dent.) 

M gard French Verse. Chosen and Edited by V. Comen. (1s. gd. 

ent.) 

Bell's New French Picture Cards. Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. 
Text by M. CEPPI. (2s. per set. Bell.) 

Active French Readers. By G. M. BENNETT and Prof. E. PEYRE. 
Book II. (Cloth boards, 28. Limp cloth, 1s. 9d. University 
of London Press.) (Continued on page 498) 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Twenty Thousand Miles in a Flying-boat: My Flight Round 
Africa. By Sir ALAN CoBHAM. (Ios. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

It is always pleasing to read an account of a great achieve- 
ment when the narrative is told in simple language such as we 
find in this volume. Sir Alan Cobham here gives an excellent 
description of what happened on his wonderful flight of more 
than twenty thousand miles round Africa. The flight round the 
continent was undertaken to test the use of an all-metal machine 
at high altitudes in the tropics, and Lord Wakefield gave 
financial support to the expedition in order to further the 
development of Empire aviation in Africa. The route taken 
was from Alexandria along the Nile valley to Victoria Nyanza, 
and then southwards to Durban and Cape Town; on the return 
journey the West Coast of Africa was closely followed and many 
places were visited including Lagos, Freetown, and the Canaries. 
Many thrilling incidents took place on this long journey; 
several times the expedition narrowly escaped disaster, but 
success was finally achieved by the determination and skill of 
the aviators. 


The Peoples of the World. Vol. II. ROPA and Homes in Many 
Lands. By F. G. Moss. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This little book of human geography is very suitable for 
children in the lower forms of secondary schools. The environ- 
ment, homes and activities of people living in the different 
climatic regions of the world are well described. All the lessons 
are written in an interesting style and are illustrated with good 
pictures; there are also useful exercises for individual work 
provided at the end of each chapter. 


Six Pictures of Palestine. By P. F. ANSoN. (Small Size, 1s. net. 
tay Size, 18. 6d. each. 7s. 6d. the set. The Challenge 
td.). 
These pictures of Palestine are artistically coloured and 
show impressionist views of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Sea of 
Galilee and Nazareth. 


The Face of the Land: the Year Book of the Design and In- 
dustries Association, 1929-1930. Edited by H. H. P. and 
N. L. C. (7s. 6d. net. Allen and Unwin.) 

Most people will agree that the beauties of our country are 
being spoilt by the changes brought about by industrial develop- 
ment, motor transport and advertisement boards, but -few can 
say how the evil can be averted or modified. As a method of 
approach to a difficult subject the editors of this book have 
compiled a large number of photographs in order to show 
striking contrasts between what is beautiful and artistic and 
what is ugly and objectionable. National legislation and by- 
laws will undoubtedly be necessary to achieve certain improve- 
ments, but the education of every citizen will also be necessary 
if really good results are to be obtained. The Design and Indus- 
tries Association is doing its utmost to preserve what is beautiful 
both in town and country and to encourage the erection of 
artistic buildings. 

The Geographical Interpretation of Topographical Maps. 

ALICE GARNETT. (7s. 6d. Harrap.) 
_ The importance of map-reading cannot be over-emphasized 
in the teaching of geography; the university student, the 
geography specialist and the general reader should be able to 
interpret intelligently the features shown on a map. The author 
rightly states that the geographical interpretation of maps 
provides invaluable exercises leading to the application or 
realization of geographical principles from a study of local 
examples and develops the power of logical geographical 
reasoning. Among the numerous books already published on 
map-reading this is the best one that we have seen ; it is written 
in a scholarly manner and it contains the results of patient 
research. The work is divided into four sections dealing with 
(1) the general principles of map-reading ; (2) the reading of 
physical and geological facts from topographical maps; (3) the 
interpretation of human geography from maps and (4) studies 
of coastal types. 


Atlas for Use with “ The Geographical Interpretation of Topo- 
graphical Maps.” By ALice GARNETT. (5s. Harrap.) 

The larger maps discussed in the text have been printed 
separately as a topographical atlas; this plan is a good one as 
the map illustrations printed in the ordinary text book are 
usually small in size and of little value for a detailed study of 
a region. The maps in this atlas have been carefully selected 
from both British and foreign large scale maps representing 
the more important geographical types. 


By 


Go West—Go Wise! A Canadian Revelation. By MARJORIE 
HARRISON. (78. 6d. net. Arnold.) i 
Miss Harrison travelled across Canada with the express 
purpose of studying the conditions of life of the people, the 
present state of the country and the future prospects of the 
Dominion. She tells her story in a vivacious manner, and 
although some readers will perhaps think that too much 
stress is put upon some of the severer aspects of Canadian life, 
none will deny that the author possesses acute powers of observa- 
tion and presents a vivid picture of what she saw. The following 
impressions, summarized in the concluding chapter of the book, 
are worthy of serious consideration by all those who are interested 
in the welfare and development of our great Dominion. (1) The 
enormous potential wealth and power of Canada, shown by her 
mineral and forest resources together with her great commercial 
progress. (2) The vital problem as to increasing her population 
without a predominance of peasants of low type from Central 
and Eastern Europe. (3) The failure of agriculture in the Prairie 
Provinces to provide a satisfactory living for British settlers 
and the tragedy of the inadequate medical services in the rural 
areas. (4) The slow but sure Americanization of the Dominion 
due to force of circumstances and proximity. These problems 
are discussed very freely and the author does not hesitate to 
state her opinions in a candid manner ; it is just this method 
of treatment and freedom from restraint that makes the book 
worth reading. 


(1) Columbus Regional Geographies. By L. Brooks and R. FINCH. 
Senior Series. Book I. The Southern Continents. (Cloth 
boards, 28. 9d. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. University of London 
Press.) 

(2) The Living World Geographies. Book V. Asia and its Monsoon 
Lands. By J. T. Mutrey. (Paper, 1s. 6d. Cloth, 1s. 9d. 
Arnold.) 

(3) Nelson’s Geography Practice : a Graduated Course of Geography, 
Combining the Features of Text-books, Map-books, and 
Exercise-books, for Individual Work. Edited by Dr. J. GUNN. 
World Commerce. By Dr. J. H. BIRRELL. (2s. Nelson.) 

The books in this group contain ample material for very 
satisfactory courses of lessons to which are added numerous 
exercises for individual work. They are also well provided with 
good picture illustrations and useful maps. In (1) “‘ The Southern 
Continents ” are described in a series of very interesting chapters 
in which special attention is given to comparisons between 
regions possessing similar characteristics. In (2) the subject 
is also dealt with on a regional basis. The monsoon countries, 
with their dense populations and abundant production, rightly 
receive detailed treatment while the other regions of the Continent 
are described in outline only. (3) In the limited space of 150 pages, 
the author has succeeded in giving a somewhat full account of 
“ World Commerce.” A brief description of the history of com- 
merce which forms the first section of the book is followed by a 
general survey of the chief materials of commerce in Section 
2 and a study of the principal commercial countries of the 
world in Section 3. 


The World-Wide Geographies. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. Book I. 
Seeing the World. Book II. Peoples and Homes of Other 
Lands. (Limp cloth, 1s. 9d. each. Cloth boards, 2s. each.) 
Book III. Exploring the British Isles. (Limp cloth, 2s. 
Cloth boards, 2s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 

In this attractive series of geographies, the writer has expanded 
his teaching notes into a number of books in order to provide 
a systematic course of work for junior forms. In Book I the 
lessons consist of stories in which the imaginary visits of a small 
boy to various parts of the world are described in narrative form. 
In Book II the conditions of life of people in different countries 
are described under headings such as Olaf of Norway, Hans of 
Holland, and Sambo of the Cotton Fields. In Book III the 
Home Region is studied in a more formal way by means of 
lessons on specially selected areas of the British Isles. Each 
book is well provided with picture illustrations and with photo- 
graphs of simple models. 


Longmans’ New Age Geographies. By Dr. L. D. Stamp and ELSA 
C. Stamp. Junior Series. Book I. At Home. (1s. 6d.) 
Book IIIa. Round the World : a True Story. (2s. Longmans.) 

The k odern Geography Room. By V.C. Spary. (6d. G. Philip 

Son.) 

Lessons in Geography. Vol. II. Gateways of Europe and North 

America. By G.C. Fry. (2s.3d. University Tutorial Press.) 
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HISTORY 


Once Upon a Time. By H. T. Evans. (18. od. Educational 
Publishing Co., Cardiff and Wrexham). 

This attractive little reader is the first of a graduated series 
based on Prof. Archer’s scheme—a scheme adopted by the 
L.C.C. and other prominent educational authorities. Its dis- 
tinctive idea is to treat of world-history as a whole, and to 
lead up to the League of Nations. The volume before us, treating 
of the prehistoric period, is brightly written and well illustrated. 


The Foundations of History: the Romance of Bygone Times set 
in a Framework of Reality. Introductory Book. A Picture 
Book of the History of our own Land. By R. Witson. (rs. 
8d.). Book B—Father Time’s Tales. By E. D. HANCOCK. 
(2s. Nelson.) 

Dr. Wilson’s picture-book is beautifully produced and full 
of charm. We are not sure, however, that it will make a good 
“ foundation of history.” Dr. Wilson tells some fifty stories. 
“ Some of these stories may not be true,” he frankly admits, 
“ but it is good fun to read them.” So it may be; but can you 
lay the foundation of history in fun? Mr. George Morrow’s 
coloured illustrations, moreover, although undoubtedly attrac- 
tive, are more appropriate to the “ simple stories’’ of Punch 
than to the complex realities of history. 

Mr. Hancock’s tales, eighteen in number, are drawn from the 
ancient history of Phoenicia, Persia, Egypt, Greece, &c. They, 
too, are finely illustrated in colour. 


Landmarks in English History. By H. A. V. Ransom. (6d. net. 
Routledge.) 

Daily Life in Ancient Egypt. By S. R. K. GLANVILLE. (6d. net. 
Routledge.) 

These two booklets in Messrs. Routledge’s Sixpenny Series, 
are excellent specimens of their kind. They are, really, separately 
printed encyclopaedia-articles. In the first, Mr. Ransom gives 
brief, vivid accounts of eight cardinal events in English history, 
viz. those of 1066, 1215, 1453, 1529, 1688, 1746, 1805 and 1832. 
In the second, Mr. Glanville describes with a wealth of interesting 
detail and illustration the daily life of ancient Egypt, as re- 
vealed by the excavations at Amarnah, the city built by the 
reforming pharoah, Akhenaten, about the year 1375 B.c. 


Graphic Charts of British History. By H. G. Newman. (2s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 

Mr. Newman rightly says that historical charts, if they are 
to be really educative, must be invented and constructed by 
the pupils themselves. Hence the thirty-two specimens which 
he here provides are to be regarded as suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. They suffice to show how many phases of history 
can be represented diagrammatically. The waxing and waning 
of wars; the development of parliamentary government; the 
history of political ideas—these and other kindred themes are 
depicted graphically by means of various ingenious devices. 
Any one who puzzles out the meaning of these charts cannot 
fail to acquire a good deal of historical information. The process 
of doing so will supply an excellent alternative to cross-word 
problems. 


Hellenistic Civilization. 
(16s. net. Arnold.) 
It is a good sign that a second edition of this book is wanted. 
The Hellenistic period is most important for the proper under- 
standing of the development of western civilization, and Mr. 
Tarn is one of the chief authorities on that period. The majority 
of classical students at school or university rarely pay much 
attention to the Hellenistic age owing to the necessity of first 
mastering the history of the earlier centuries. And it is not so 
much the history of this period which is interesting and valuable 
as the form of culture which followed in the wake of Alexander's 
conquests, in which western and eastern influences blended to 
create the milieu in which Christianity could develop. These 
various aspects are excellently—and some may think too briefly 
—set forth in the second half of Mr. Tarn’s work, in chapters on 
Hellenisim and the Jews, literature and learning, science, 
philosophy and religion. ‘‘ The Cambridge Ancient History ” 
has now reached this period, and readers can find there more 
of Mr. Tarn’s writing as well as the views of other scholars on 
this fascinating period. 
Select Documents of European History. Vol. I. 800-1492. Edited 
and Translated by R. G. D. LAFFAN. (5s. Methuen.) 
This is the first of three volumes of documents illustrative of 
European history designed to cover the period 800-1920. The 
contents of this initial volume relate to the Middle Ages. The 
originals of most of them are in Latin. Here, however, they 


By W. W. Tarn. Second Edition. 


are presented to us in an English translation. “ I am informed,” 
says the editor, ‘‘ that this is a regrettable necessity of the present 
time.” May we express the hope that the success of this excel- 
lent venture may be such as to encourage Mr. Laffan to issue 
a scholars’ edition with the Latin text and the English trans- 
lation on opposite pages. The selection of documents in the 
volume strikes us as extraordinarily judicious. The main groups 
of extracts have to do with (1) the Dark Ages; (2) the Investi- 
ture Controversy; (3) the Crusades; (4) the Popes and the 
Hohenstaufen; (5) France after 1302, and (6) the Church at the 
close of the Middle Ages. 


The French Constitution. By H. Morrison. (Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This short but complete account of the constitution of the 
existing French Republic is a model of skilful analysis and lucid 
exposition. It is prefaced by a note of commendation from the 
French Ambassador to the Court of St. James, M. A. de Fleuriau. 


Europe in the Eighteenth Century. By G. B. T. NICHOLLS. 
(3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The writer of this competent and attractive text-book has 
been impressed by the fact that students of nineteenth century 
history, who to-day form a very numerous company, are fre- 
quently handicapped by ignorance of events antecedent to the 
French Revolution. He therefore provides a lurid and well- 
arranged summary of the outstanding features of the period 
1715-89. The value of this summary is enhanced by the inser- 
tion of half a score of maps, and of the addition of fifteen por- 
traits of unusual excellence and rarity. 


The Empress Elizabeth of Austria. By K. Tscuupprx. Trans- 
lated by E. SUTTON. (128. net. Constable. 

The Government of the British Empire. By 
Fourth Revised Edition. (9s. net. Murray.) 

New Zealand in the Making: A Survey of Economic and Social 
Development. By Prof. J. B. CONDLIFFE. (158. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

Suffolk. By Lilian J. REDSTONE. Wiltshire. By R. W. Finn. 
(29. each. Knopf.) 

A History of England: From A.D. 1485 to A.D. 1900. By Sir H. 
SHARP. (48s. Macmillan.) 

Modern, Political Constitutions: An Introduction to the Com- 

4 parative Study of their History and Existing Form. By Dr. 

C. F. STRONG. (128. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

English Life. Part One. To the End of the Middle Ages. By 
J. D. G. Davies. (2s. 6d. net. Knopf.) 

Long, Long Ago. By H. T. Evans. (2s. Cardiff and Wrexham : 
Educational Publishing Co.) 

The British Empire Overseas: Historical and Geographical. By 
T. BEVAN. (28. 6d. Sampson Low.) 

A History of Europe. The Middle Ages. By IRENE L. PLUNKET. 
Europe and the Modern World, 1492-1928. By Prof. R. B. 
Mowat. New Impression. (8s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 


of. E. JENKs. 


Locat EXAMINATIONS IN Music.—The following candidates 
gained the gold and silver medals offered by the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College 
of Music for the highest and second highest honours marks, 
respectively, in the final, advanced, and intermediate grades 
of the Local Centre Examinations in March-April last, the 
competition being open to all candidates in the British Isles. 
Final Grade Gold Medal, Phyllis M. Wright, Chesterfield, and 
Joyce E. Goldie, Sheffield, pianoforte. Final Grade Silver Medal, 
Doris E. Bulley, Exeter, pianoforte, Elsa Ommer, Glasgow, 
violin, and Doris C. Read, Ipswich, pianoforte. Advanced 
Grade Gold Medal, Edith E. Gibbons, Bath, pianoforte, and 
Nesta H. L. Franklyn,’ Bristol, violoncello. Advanced 
Grade Silver Medal, Jane E. D. Harvey-Webb, Edinburgh, 
Violoncello. Intermediate Grade Gold Medal, Kathleen M. 
Tapley, Plymouth, pianoforte. Intermediate Grade Silver 
Medal, Eileen E. Chapman, Hastings, violin, Frances E. Wall, 
Margate, pianoforte, and Dorothy V. Cantrell, Margate, 
pianoforte. b m m 


CARDIFF AND THE DIRECTORSHIP OF EDUCATION. —Though 
the Cardiff Education Committee advertised the post of Director 
of Education at a salary of £1,000, rising to a maximum of 
£1,250, the City Council cut out all increments after the advertise- 
ment had been issued. In the discussion one councillor stated 
that “ there was an opportunity for some public-spirited man 
to serve the community and to receive a handsome present 
of £1,000 at the end of it.” 
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Races of Africa. By Prof. C. G. SELIGMAN. (2s. 6d. net. Butter- 
worth. 

Africa, anaa the rapid changes of the last two 
decades, still holds the imagination by the attraction of the 
unknown. There are still there areas unsurveyed and uncharted 
tribes. Of the racial history of its peoples an exact knowledge 
is unattainable until an extended survey of their physical charac- 
ters has been made. At present the material for such a survey 
is far too scanty and discrete to permit of any certain con- 
clusions. Linguistic evidence, upon which writers upon African 
ethnology have to rely to a considerable extent, is notoriously 
subject to qualifications which may, in certain conditions, 
deprive it of most of its value. Notwithstanding this and other 
difficulties which need not be specified, Prof. Seligman has 
boldly undertaken the task of giving an account of the ethnology 
of Africa within the brief compass of a volume of the Home 
University Library. It is the highest tribute to his grasp of his 
subject and to his power of generalization to say that no one 
could call his treatment superficial. Careful study will give 
the reader a clear idea of the main lines of the subject and, what 
is more important, will have provided a framework in which 
detail can be fitted by further study. 


Pioneers of Electrical Communication. By R. APPLEYARD. 
(21s. net. Macmillan.) 

This is a book of ten memoirs of electrical pioneers, to each of 
whom a chapter is devoted. In the order of the book, they are: 
Maxwell, Ampére, Volta, Wheatstone, Hertz, Oersted, Ohm, 
Heaviside, Claude Chappé, and Francis Reynolds. It will be 
seen that the subjects of the memoirs are not dealt with chrono- 
logically. Each may therefore be regarded as an independent 
study, and indeed as such they have already appeared separately 
in a technical publication. The book is full of interest, and readers 
may be assured that by the time they have reached the end of the 
last essay they will have acquired a very vivid picture of the 
theoretical and applied development of one of the great sciences of 
to-day. Wecannot speak too highly of the excellent standard 
of production too, on the part of the publishers. Paper, printing, 
and illustrations are all that could be desired, and compensate in 
some measure for the high price of the book. 


Life and its Beginnings. By HELEN Wess. Third Impression. 
(2s. 6d. net. Cassell. 

The ultimate object of this book appears to be sex-instruction 
for children. The main portion of the text is, however, straight- 
forward, very elementary biology, without any undue emphasis 
on the phenomena of reproduction. It is not till the final chapter 
that mammalian reproduction becomes the theme; and then 
it is handled most sensibly. 


Alpine Flowers : The Most Common Alpine Plants of Switzerland, 
Austria and Bavaria. By Prof. G. Hecr. Authorized 
Translation by WINIFRED M. Deans. (7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Few visitors to the Alps in spring or summer can fail to wish 
to know the names of the flowers that add such beauty to the 
scenery. This book, in spite of the regrettable absence of ana- 
lytical ‘‘ keys,” should enable any one who knows the structure 
of a typical flower, or, failing such knowledge, who uses the 
glossary intelligently, to identify nearly all “ finds.” The book 
slips into the coat pocket, is not heavy, and is illustrated with 
thirty good coloured, and eight black and white plates. 


Philips’ Nature-Study Readers. Book III. Originally Edited by 
J. C. Mepp. Revised and Expanded by L. G. MuncxtTon. 
(2s. Philip.) 

In this exceptionally good “ reader ” there is a very wide range 
of topics. Eight chapters deal with botanical subjects, eleven 
with zoological and animal natural history; ten may fairly 
be described as geological; while others describe and explain 
scientific instruments such as the microscope, barometer, and 
thermometer, or sundry physical phenomena. Each chapter is 
written by an expert authority, and in a manner that can hardly 
fail to arouse a child’s interest, and to stimulate towards personal 
investigation. The chapter on “Iron in soil, vegetables and 
blood ’’ is largely experimental, and could appropriately be taken 
as a demonstration lecture. 


Test Examinations in Biology. 
Methuen.) 

Candidates who can write good answers to these fifty test 
papers ought to have no difficulty in satisfying the examiners at 
any of the several examinations for School Certificates. Each 
paper contains four botanical and four zoological questions. In 


By G. B. Warsu. (18. 3d. 


some there is a “ practical ” question: while “ field ” work is 
necessary for the answers to several. Self-taught students will 
find this compilation helpful ; and teachers may gain ideas from it. 


Trees. By Rev.C. A. Har. (28. 6d. Black.’ 

The first chapter of this pleasantly-written book is devoted to 
an outline of the structure, growth. and general physiology of 
trees. In the remainder are described in some detail the trees 
—thirty-nine in number—that are ‘‘ really native ” in Britain , 
and, more briefly, some of those which have been introduced. 
but are now so firmly established as usually to be regarded as 
British. The sixteen illustrations, of which eight are in colour, 
are very effective. 


The Strange Old Man. By Dr. S. H. Skairg. Part I. Among 
the Insects. Part II. Among the Birds. Part III. Under 
the Sea. (2s. 6d. each. Longmans.) 

Dr. Tertius concocts a drug which enables him to make 
himself and others extremely small. Thus reduced, he and his 
two adopted children observe at very close quarters the habits 
of certain insects, birds, and submarine creatures. The natural 
history of these animals is excellently told; while the experi- 
ences of the three Lilliputians will satisfy the thirst for adventure 
of the most heroic. The very clever illustrations will make some 
readers doubt whether the drug is fictitious. 


Educational Biology : The Contributions of Biology to Education 
—a Text-book for Teachers’ Colleges and University Schools 
and Colleges of Education. By Prof. J.C. JOHNSON. (12s. 6d. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The editor’s introduction states that “ Educational Biology ” 
means that the facts and principles of biology of greatest signifi- 
cance to the theory of education and the practice of teaching 
are given major attention. It is further claimed that every 
teacher should have a fair acquaintance with all the main fields 
of knowledge, one of which is biology. The author presents a 
broad, general survey of the subject, with few anatomical details ; 
and occasionally indicates the bearing of the subject-matter on 
the practice of teaching. More frequently, however, there are 
appended to the chapter suggestive questions which leave to the 
reader the task of thinking out its educational significance. 
The book meets the needs of non-specialist teachers ; and might 
be used with post-school certificate pupils interested, but not 
specializing in biology. 

The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples: an Essay in Correlation. By L. T. HOBHOUSE, 
a C. WHEELER, and M. GINSBERG. (10s. 6d. Chapman & 

all.) 

Spirit in Evolution: From Amoeba to Saint. 
STANDING. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Science in Education: Its Aims and Methods. By H. C. Caw- 
THORNE. (58. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Elementary Chemistry : for Students of Hygiene and Housecraft. 
By C. M. TAYLOR and P. K. Tuomas. (3s. 6d. Murray.) 


By Dr. H. F. 


POSTER COMPETITION FOR GIRLS AND Boys.—For designs 
for a baby-week poster, money prizes and consolation prizes 
are offered by the National Baby Week Council, to boys and 
girls in the following age groups: (1) Up to 14 years of age ; 
(2) From 14-18 years of age. Competitors are allowed a certain 
latitude in planning their design. They are asked to embody 
in it a good baby-week idea. The motto of baby week is “ Safety 
First for Babies.” The designs may be in black and white, 
or in colour. Entries, which must be sent in under cover of a 
nom de plume, must reach the office of the National Baby 
Week Council, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1, not later than 
June 6, 1930. 

s s s 

SPORTS IN DANISH SCHOOLS.—A representative committee 
of leaders in the Danish scholastic world, and in that of sport, 
is inaugurating a new system—the object of which is to make 
all pupils become interested in sports, instead of allowing the 
gifted or clever ones to be pushed ahead, leaving the rest practi- 
cally out of athletics. Instead of “ show turns,” which are the 
outcome of the present system of picking out the cleverest boys 
and sending them to the sporting clubs, it is proposed to make 
whole schools interested in sports, to make sport a joint affair, 
for the furtherance of which there will be inter-school sports 
meetings in which classes will participate, and at which not 
the individual but the school or the class will reap the honour. 
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Reflected Music and Other Essays. 
Methuen.) 

“ This book is welcome,” says Sir Henry Wood in the Preface, 
“ because it is at once serious and unprejudiced.” Sir Henry 
goes on to say that musicians must, nowadays, either take 
part in mechanical music, or fall out of rank. While quoting 
Mr. Maine, we believe these are also Sir Henry Wood’s own views, 
and they certainly are ours. Mr. Maine does not shirk his job. 
His essays will, no doubt, rattle up a good many provincial 
musicians who, with a self-satisfied complacency, think they 
are the last word in music. Thank heavens, therefore, for a 
Mr. Maine who can give the musical profession a little vita glass, 
and let in the purple rays which ought to do them good. 


Benedicite Omnia Opera. 

Why should this fine Canticle be confined only to Advent and 
Lent ? This appeal comes from Harrogate College, and Mr. M. L. 
Davies makes out a good case, and sends us a setting which we 
can heartily commend to choirs who want tunefulness embodied 
in a moderate compass. The length of the Benedicite is probably 
against its more frequent performance. Mr. M. L. Davies has 
tried to overcome this difficulty, and we think successfully, so 
other schools and colleges may wish to follow his lead, and use 
his shortened setting of the Benedicite on suitable occasions. 


The People's Music Library. No. 1. Containing 14 Classical 
Pianoforte Solos (Medium Difficulty). No. 2. Containing 
20 Standard Songs, with Words and Music which can be 
played as Pianoforte Solos. No. 3. Containing 12 Easy 
Original Classical Pieces for the Piano. No. 4. Containing 
8 Celebrated English Songs for Medium Voice. No. 5. 
Containing 7 Original Classical Pieces for Pianoforte (Medium 
Difficulty). No. 6. Containing 10 Classical Songs for Medium 
Voice. No. 7. Selection for Pianoforte from Bizet’s Opera 
“ Carmen.” No. 8. Containing 8 Classical Pieces for Piano- 
forte (Medium Difficulty). No. 9. Containing 19 Standard 
Songs with Words and Music which can be played as Piano- 
forte Solos. No. 10. Selection for Pianoforte from Wagner’s 
Opera ‘*‘ The Mastersingers.”” No. 11. Selection for Piano- 
forte from Gounod’s Opera “ Faust.” No. 12. Containing 
10 Classical Pieces for Pianoforte Solo (Medium Difficulty). 


By B. Maing. (5s. net. 


An Outline of Musical History. By T. J. Hewitr and R. Hu. 
Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to Handel and Bach. Ev 
T. J. Hewitt. Vol. II. From C. E. P. Bach to Modern 
Times. By R. HILL. (28. 6d. each. The Hogarth Press.) 

Percussion Band Series. Edited by L. E. pz RUSETIE and M. 
JacoBson. Waltz in Eb (Beethoven). (1s. Curwen.) 

Five Bird Pieces: for Piano. By G. Jacos. (2s. 6d. Curwen) 

Suite. 1. Minuet. 2. Aria. 3. March. 4. Intermezzo. 5. Final. 
Pianoforte and Strings for School Orchestras. By W. G. 
EVELEIGH. (Each number: Set of Parts, 4s. net. Piano, 
1s. 6d. net. Extra Parts, 6d. net each. Complete: Set of 
Parts, 12s. net. Piano, 48. net. Extra Parts, 1s. 6d. net 
each. Curwen.) 

Aunt Lucy's Cold: Action Song. Words by H. Outp. Music 
by URSULA GREVILLE. (2s. Curwen.) 

What Does Tabby Like? Action Song. Words by H. Ortib. 
Music by URSULA GREVILLE. (2s. Curwen.) 

Singing and its Mastery. By T. G. SAMUELS. 
Harrap. 

A Repertoire of English Cathedral Music Compiled at the Request 
of the Annual Conference of Cathedral Organists. By E. H. 
FELLowES and C. H. STEWART. (1s. S.P.C.K. Oxfore 
University Press. f 

A Garland : a Collection of Songs Primarily intended for Junio 
and Lower Forms. Selected or Composed by Ursua 
GREVILLE. The Old Songs Adapted and Arranged, wit2 
Accompaniments, by M. Jacosson. The New Poems 
written by H. OuLD. (3s. 6d. Curwen.) l 

Encyclopaedic Index to the Three Volumes of The Listener's History 
of Music. By P. A. ScHOLES. (18s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The World Flag: a Song for Peace. Words by J. RussELL. 
Music by R. H. WaLtTHEW. (2d. Stainer & Bell.) 

The Levinskaya System of Pianoforte Technique and Tone-Colcur 
Through Mental and Muscular Control: A New Concefticn 
of General Education Revealing through Conscious Controi the 
Latent Powers. of the Mind and Fostering Full Expression of 
Personality. By Maria LEVINSKAYA. (10s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Music Through Games. By LORNASTIRLING. (38. 6d. net. Evans., 

Eyes Right! A Supplementary Junior Pupils’ Book. (3d. 


(10s. 6d. net. 


(6d. each. The People’s Music Library.) Nelson.) 
“MISCELLANEOUS 
Basketball for Women : With Special Reference to the Training of | Tumbling Manual. By A. Diving. (1s. 8d. net. Brown.) 
TAER H Lou E. ANDERSON. (5s. net. New York: Mr. Divine is quite correct, he does not ‘ present anything 
acmillan. 


In common with most American games, basketball has not 
found much favour in this country. There is also, on the part 
of American authors, a tendency to overstress the technical side 
of any game, and the author of this book is no exception. The 
game is analysed to the smallest detail, although I must confess 
the descriptions of the various movements are clear and concise. 


Secret Messages: How to Read and Write Them. By P. B. 
Tuomas. (7s. 6d. Knopf.) 

We cannot speak for girls, but certainly few boys exist who are 
not thrilled with the contemplation of a secret message. It 
conjures up visions of pirates, hidden treasures, spies, adventure, 
and therefore is a sacred subject. This book is certainly com- 
prehensive and will provide the reader with many hours of 
intellectual amusement, but whether it will prove to hold an 
appeal to children between the ages of 12 and 16 is open to doubt. 
Normal children of this age require movement and not a mathe- 
matical treatise. We think the author, for his purpose, would have 
been well advised to have surrounded his technique with the 
glamour of an adventure, even if it necessitated the limiting of 
the number of examples. It is undoubtedly an adult’s and not 
a child’s book. 


The Second Book of Ranger Games. By R. Tyacke. (Is. 
R. Tyacke, 2 Warminster Road, London, S.E. 25.) 

The writer has given much thought to the selection of various 
games described which will prove useful not only to Guiders, 
Scouters, and Cub and Brownie Leaders, but to teachers and all 
those who deal with parties of young people. The games are of 
the sedentary, intellectual order, and are well grouped and 
described. 


new to the physical-training world,’ but at the same time he 
has dealt skilfully with a subject which should receive more 
attention in schools than it does at the present time. He is 
wrong, however, in suggesting that the principal object is 
recreation ; the principal object is the fostering of the “ dare- 
devil ” spirit. Modern education tends to produce an irrespon- 
sible weakling, lacking in stamina and mental and physical 
courage. The normal child wishes to “risk this neck”; 
Mr. Divine’s book gives him his chance, although, of course. 
unknown to him, the child is well protected from accident by 
the teacher. The author could, with advantage to the reader, 
give suggestions for assisting the boys in their efforts ; he should 
not assume that every teacher who tries out these exercises is 
fully trained. The illustrations are not as good as the text. 


Safety First for the Little Ones in the Street. (6d. The National 
“ Safety First ” Association.) 

It is to be hoped that educational authorities will introduce 
this admirable little manual into their schools in the form of 
“ readers.” Well written and produced, they should prove ot 
great assistance in reducing the number of accidents which occur 
daily in this country. 


The Little Oxford Dictionary of Current English. Compiled by 
G. OsTLER. (Red Cloth, 1s. 6d. Blue Cloth, 2s. net. India 
Paper Edition, 2s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Sheet Metal Work : Preliminary Exercises for Juniors and Seniors. 
By J. Kay. (1s. 3d. Cassell.) 


Aids to Spelling. By A. E. Ropers. (Paper, 6d. Cloth, od. 
Arnoid.) 
(Continued on page 498) 
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109 Questions 


based on 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES 


(An abridged edition of Breasted’s “Ancient Times,” 320 pages, cloth, illustrated. 3s.) 


have just been published in pamphlet form, and will be sent FREE OF CHARGE to 
any teacher who uses A Brief History of Ancient Times or who contemplates adopting 


it for class use. 


Some of the questions have a direct bearing on ancient history in connexion with Bible 


history : others deal with ancient history in relation to the classics. 


Many give scope 


for ‘graphic illustration on the part of the pupil. All are practical, sensible, and of 


real value to teacher and pupil alike. 


Illustrated prospectus of A Brief History of Ancient Times on application 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 
~ Queen Square 


London, W.C. 1 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE of! ECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) and certificates in the Faculty of Technology, in the 
following Departments : 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. MILES WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E.). 

MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING 
(G. S. Coceman, D.Sc.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., 
and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 

APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Metallurgy and Assaying, Chemical Tech- 
nology of Brewing, Electro-Chemistry, Photography, 
Colouring Matters, Foodstuffs, and Fuels (Prof. JAMEs 
KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 

TEXTILE CHEMISTRY (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, and 
Finishing), Paper Manufacture (F. SCHOLEFIELD, M.Sc., 
F.I.C.). 

TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 
M.Sc.Tech.). 

INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post - Graduate 
Certificate Course). (J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Litt.). 

Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 

REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 


(Prof. W. E. Morton, 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


cription, 88. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 

Members receive free of charge Le Matftre Phonétique, the official o 
of the Association tor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, e, 
France; Assistant tor: D. JONES, University College, London, W.C. 1). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. Vols. in stock 
on every conceivable subject, including the largest stock 
of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 
Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


THE NATURE MICROSCOPE 
The cheapest and most effident microscope 
designed for use in Colleges and Schoals. 
Variable magnifications from x25 to x220 
without change of lenses. The following 
specimens can be seen without any difficulty: 
_MITOSIS, BACTERIA (Anthrax, &c.), 
as well as the usual botanical and physio- 


logical specimens. 
$ These microscopes are being used 
in very large numbers in Colleges 
and Schools throughout the country. 
PRICE £3 1 6 
In wood case. Including packing, insurance, 


and postage. 
We skall be pleased to send one on approval 


C. BAKER 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS STB. 1763 
244 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1928. (70s. 
tion. 

A ETA Guide to Public Speaking. By J. F. FINN. 
(5s. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

The Celebration Bulletin, Nos. 12 and 13. A Book of National 
Celebrations of the ‘‘ Salutation ” Type. Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Denmark (in full); Norway, Holland, Spain, Sweden 
(in outline). (2s. Russell.) 

Hear with Your Eyes: By Reading Word-Forms on the Face. 
By M. E. Goop. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Collins’ New Clear-Type Dictionary. Compiled by D. K. PARR. 
Under the Editorship of Prof. E. WEEKLEY. (1s. Collins.) 

Collins’ Junior Dictionary. Compiled by J. R. CROSSLAND. 
Under the Editorship of Prof. E. WEEKLEY. (10d. and Is. 
Collins.) 

The Baby of To-day: First Principles in His Management. By 
Mrs. J. L. Hewer. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
(6d. net. Bristol: Wright. London: Simpkin-Marshall). 

The Silent Judge and Other Stories. By M. Crooxs. Printed in 
the Advanced Stage of Pitman’s Shorthand. (1s. Pitman.) 

Graduated Reading Exercises in Pitman's Shorthand: a Collec- 
tion of Shorthand Exercises taken from ‘' Pstman’s Graded 


Library Associa- 


Shorthand Readings,” Elementary and Intermediate, but 
without the Key. (1s. Pitman.) 

Scottish Spinning Schools. By IRENE F. M. DEAN. (58. net. 
University of London Press.) 

Rickets and Other Common Nutritional Disturbances. By Dr. E. 


PRITCHARD. (6d. National Baby Week Council.) 


MONUMENT TO Joao DE Deus Ramos.—Portugal has been 
celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Joao 
de Deus Ramos, the man who did most to promote literacy 
in that country by inventing a simplified method of teaching 
children to read. In Portugal and Brazil the memory of the 
great instructor of youth was evoked in every town and village, 
and his work both in the field of education and as Portugal’s 
famous lyric poet has been extolled amid scenes of spontaneous 
national homage. Joao de Deus was born in a cottage, and 
remained poor all his days, refusing the honours and high posts 
tardily offered to him. Having no means for sending his children 
to school, he resolved to teach them the rudiments of reading 
himself. Struck by the uninteresting methods then in use for 
primary instruction, he resolved to devise and work out a simpler, 
more attractive way of making learning an easier task. And so 
his manual was drawn up, and was the first step towards the 
great success of the “ Joao de Deus Method,” which was later 
to be universally erence in Ores and Brazil. 

s 

THE COLLEGE OF B oat the meeting of the Council 
held on May 14, Sir Philip Magnus, Bart., was re-elected President 
of the Council, and Prof. Sir John Adams, Mr. S. Maxwell, and 
Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.P., were re-elected Vice-Presidents. 
Mr. Herbert Ward, C.B.E., was re-appointed Dean of the 
College and Mr. S. T. Shovelton, Honorary Treasurer. The 
Council decided to arrange for a reception to be held at the 
College in the early part of January, 1931. 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL HOLIDAYS AND FUNCTIONS 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


SUMMER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


une 28 to Sept. 29 
jul 2 to Oct. 7 

une 29 to Oct. 9 
July 26 to 


East London College .. 
University College, Hull 
Westfield College, London 
Alleyn’s School, Dulwich 


Founder’s Day, June 
22. 

Speech Day, July 29. 

M.C.C. Match, June 4. 

O.T.C. Field Day, 


June 6 
Beaumont College, Old | July 28 to Sept. 24 
Windsor 
Charterhouse July 29 to Sept. 1g | Old Carthusia Day, 
June 28. 
Elizabeth College, Guern- | July 29 to Sept. 16 | Commemoration, 
se July 28. 


July 25 to Sept. 16 


y 
Leeds Grammar School 
‘ July 29 to Sept. 19 


Malvern College Speech Day, June 21. 
Malvernian Gather- 
ing, July 12. 
St. Edward’s School, Summer Gaudy, June 
Oxford 18 
St. Paul’s School, 


Kensington 


July 28 to Sept. 19 


West | July 31 to Sept. 17 Apposition, July 30. 
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University 
Tutorial Press 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


INTERMEDIATE TEXTBOOK OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and A. S. Corus, Ph.D., 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 8s. 6d. 


Suitable for first year University students and the highest forms of 
o onay Se this book deals with English literature from earliest 
imes to 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and HENRY Cray, M.A. 
Being English Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 
with additional chapters by G. E. HOLLINGWoORTH, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 


Forms a continuation of Intermediate Textbook of English Literature 
and presents the story of English Literature between the publication 
of Lyrical Ballads and the end of the great war. 


TUTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Fourth Edition. 4s. 


Gives the Atstory, as distinguished from the mere story, of English 
Literature and lays bare the more important aspects of the work of 
each author selected. Suitable for use in the highest forms of 
Secondary Schools. 


A PRIMER OF LITERARY CRITICISM 
By G. E. HoL_incwortu, M.A. 2s. 6d, 


An aid to the appreciative study of English Literature, which should 
prove suggestive and helpful to all who are making a systematic 
study of the subject. 


PRECIS WRITING 
By A. S. Cotiins, Ph.D., M.A., Assistant Lecturer 
in English at University College, Leicester, and 
M. ALDERTON Pr x, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Adapted to the needs of candidates for University Matriculation 
and School Certificate Examinations. Special attention is given to 
instructions and demonstra‘ions. 


SENIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By E. W. Epmunps, M.A., B.Sc., Assistant Master 
at Bishop’s Stortford College. Third Edition. 
f 3s. 6d. 


A prer at course aling with such points as the author has 
found to be most helpful to pupils of the “ School Certificate ” age. 


A JUNIOR COURJE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By E. W. Epmunps, M.A., B.Sc., Assistant 
Master at Bıshop’s Stortford College. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 


A progressive course which deals especially with those difficulties 
over which young learners most frequently stumble, and which 
contains practical advice on composition and on letter writing. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By A. M. WaLMSLEY, M.A., Senior English Master, 
ee School. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


omplete course in English grammar for use in the junior forms 
of pin ary Schools. The book has been thoroughly revised for the 
third edition ; some of the lessons have been simplified and partly 
rewritten, and additional exercises have been provided. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE 
(Formerly entitled Preliminary English Course). 
By A. M. WatmsLEy, M.A. Second Edition. 
2s. 6d. 


A course in grammar and composition for beginners. In the new 
issue the book has been revised and partly rewritten and certain 
modifications suggested by the author’s experience incorporated. 


Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications post free. 


University Tutorial Press Dd. 


25 HicH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDon, W.C. 2 
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Reviews 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Eleutheros or the Future of the Public Schools. 
ROXBURGH. (2s. 6d. Kegan Paul.) 


The To-Day and To-Morrow Series has had perhaps a 
greater influence on the thoughtful minds of to-day than 
the International Science Series had on its readers of fifty 

ears ago. Among its contributors are Bertrand Russell, 
J. B. S. Haldane, Sir J. H. Jeans, Bonamy Dobrée, and 
E. S. P. Haynes. The latest addition to the series will 
not be the least in importance. Mr. Roxburgh’s 
“ Eleutheros ” is well worthy of one of the leaders among 
our younger headmasters who in seven years has brought 
a new public school into vigorous existence. The author’s 
thesis is that the public schools are not only one of our most 
valuable possessions, but also one of the most English and 
the most essential for the continuance of our form of 
civilization. This is expressed in the form of a dialogue 
among four characters: Dr. Archdale, a headmaster who 
expresses, we May presume, Mr. Roxburgh’s own views ; 
Mr. Burgess, an ordinary plain Englishman dissatisfied 
with the public-school output, especially in commerce ; 
Colonel Callaghan, with the typical army outlook on games 
and the team-spirit; and Mr. d'Orsay, an intelligent French- 
man. The first two do most of the talking. 

Mr. Burgess puts forward the usual complaints that are 
made against the public schools.: excessive fees for middle- 
class purses; too great an insistence on games and on 
side-shows that cut no ice in the struggle for commerical 
supremacy ; bad choice of subjects of study which have no 
interest for boys—in consequence they despise all academic 
learning. So the new State-aided schools, whose aim is 
work and not good form, gain half the scholarships at the 
older universities and will turn out the leaders of the future. 

Mr. Roxburgh, while admitting that there are many 
reforms yet to be made in our public-school system, asserts 
that they are destined to educate the oligarchs of the 
future—the best brains of all classes. He would even 
admit a certain proportion of elementary schoolboys who 
showed themselves worthy, just as N.C.O’s are admitted 
to Sandhurst. His remedy for the non-classical boy, who 
is not a brilliant mathematician or. a scientist, is a proper 
training in modern languages, which would lead to Modern 
Greats at Oxford rather than tothe Modern Language 
Tripos at Cambridge, which is good for future dons and 
teachers. After a certain modicum, of compulsory Latin, 
he would concentrate on French and especially German as 
being a harder language to learn and needing more thought. 
He is by no means a direct methodst ; he looks upon con- 
versational fluency as the least important part of the learning 
of a language. The time now wasted on phonetics he would 
give to the history and geography of France and Germany 
and to literary criticism, thus making the study of European 
languages the basis of a really satisfactory liberal education. 
This book is an eloquent plea for the reform of one of qur 
greatest assets as a nation, and every public-school master 
and every parent will feel he has not wasted an hour in 
its perusal. But Stowe will be more besieged than ever 
by parents eager to place their boys under such a head. 


By J. F. 


SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOL 


Science in Education: Its Aims and Methods. By H. C. 
CAWTHORNE., (53. net. Oxford University Press). 


We should be the last to minimize the problems of 
his colleagues, but we have always felt that the task of 
the science teacher is one of peculiar difficulty. Science 
advances so rapidly—it has suffered a complete revolution 
in the last twenty-five years—that a master or mistress 
teaching the subject must necessarily spend a dispro- 
portionately large fraction of his or her leisure in the mere 
effort of keeping abreast. The same kind of difficulty is 
not felt to any great extent by the teacher of classics ; 


the niceties of recent textual criticism of Caesar or Ovid, 
Homer or Euripides, are not likely to demand serious 
attention in schools. And though methods of teaching 
mathematics are subject to continual change, and doubt- 
less improvement, there can be little difference in the 
broad outlook and still less in the main principles. More- 
over, teachers of the humanities have the unbroken tradition 
of a thousand years behind them, and can draw upon the 
experience of generation after generation of their 
predecessors. 

There can, of course, be no finality in the methods of 
teaching any subject whatever, but in most subjects there 
is general agreement over fundamentals. In _ science, 
however, the position is far less clear ; aims and methods 
are still matters of intense interest and widely diverging 
views, while the daily advance of scientific knowledge and 
the fact that science partakes of the nature of both a 
book-subject and a practical technique, render the problem 
of school science one of the most perplexing in the whole 
history of education. 

In the foreword to his thoughtful and stimulating little 
book, Mr. Cawthorne says he has tried to reconcile the 
attitudes of the prejudiced teacher, the idealistic theorist, 
and the bewildered student about to begin his teaching 
career. Present conditions are such that a complete 
reconciliation is scarcely possible, but Mr. Cawthorne has 
at least been successful in laying his finger on the good 
points of the ‘‘ prejudiced teacher’’ and “‘ idealistic theorist,” 
and in indicating to the student how far he shares his 
bewilderment with his experienced elders. 

The book is divided into two parts, of which the first 
deals with aims of science teaching and the second with 
methods. Mr. Cawthorne is particularly illuminating over 
the vexed problem of “ transfer,’”” and makes it very 
manifest that no training in reasoning, in the sense of 
almost unlimited improvement through frequent use and 
consequent habit formation, can take place in the science 
lesson. On the other hand, if science is taught in a way 
that leads children to become consciously keen to observe 
as many things as possible, to reason as correctly as 
possible, etc., in all departments of reality, it may be 
able to give powers of general observation and reasoning 
capable of transference to activities outside the laboratories. 

On the methods of science teaching, Mr. Cawthorne 
is a trustworthy guide and a sound critic. He shows himself 
ready to appreciate the merits of heuristic, historical 
and Dalton methods alike, but does not fail to perceive 
their shortcomings as well. Our only regret is that the 
book is not three or four times as long, but all science 
teachers who buy it will feel that its hundred pages provide 
much welcome help, valuable and constructive criticism, 
and timely inspiration. 


REPRESENTATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


Contemporary American Philosophy. Personal Statements. 
Vol. I. By G. H. PALMER, G. P. Apams, H. B. ALEX- 
ANDER, A. C. ARMSTRONG, J. E. BooDIN, H. C. BROWN, 
M. W. Carxıns, M. R. Conen, G. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D. Drake, G. J. Ducasse, W. G. EVERETT, W. FITE, 
W. E. Hocxkinc, T. De LAGUNA, J. A. LEIGHTONa 
Vol. II. By J. DEwey, C. I. LEwisu, J. LOEWENBERG, 
A. O. Lovejoy, E. B. McGiLvary, W. P. MONTAGUE, 
DE W. H. PARKER, R. B. PERRY, J. B. PRATT, A. K. 
Rocers, G. SANTAYANA, R. W. SELLARS, E. A. SINGER, 
Jun., C. A. Stronc, J. H. Turts, W. M. URBAN, 
R. M. WENLEy, F. J. E. WooDpBRIDGE. Edited by 
G. P. Apams and Wm. P. MoNTAGUE. (16s. net each 
volume. London: Allen & Unwin. New York: 
Macmillan.) 


The idea of collecting personal statements by repre- 
sentative philosophers setting forth in brief compass the 
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general trend of their philosophy and of its development, 
originating in Germany and adopted in the two volumes of 
contemporary British philosophy, is carried a stage further 
by the publication of the two volumes of ‘‘ Contemporary 
American Philosophy ” under review. The contributors 
were chosen by a referendum of the members of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association. The result is a collection of 
essays which gives a comprehensive and extremely inter- 
esting survey of philosophical thought in America at the 
present time. It would be tempting to classify under con- 
ventional headings the wealth and variety of convictions, 
opinions, and anticipations expressed, were it not that 
labels are misleading, and give a deceptive appearance of 
uniformity. One contributor confessing “ a sympathy with 
all realists of whatever stripe ” also remarks, ‘“‘ one is not 
always comfortable with one’s associates ’’’; and another 
speaks of finding a name for his philosophical position as 
one of the most trying problems of his entire philosophical 
life. To hint at a predominance of “ realism ” would be to 
suggest a partial and artificial synthesis of philosophical 
creeds whose reconciliation is not yet in sight. 

It is sufficient to record that these essays reveal a confident, 
unwearied and unfinished search for truth in many divergent 
directions. Doubtless many of the writers would echo the 
spirit of Dewey’s observation that “‘ forty years spent in a 
wilderness like that of the present is not a sad fate—unless 
one attempts to make himself believe that the wilderness 
is after all itself the promised land.’’ Many of the essayists 
have responded with engaging candour to the invitation to 
write their ‘‘ philosophic autobiographies.” Their essays 
have a strong human interest. The writers describe in 
revealing fashion their intellectual Odyssey—the teachers 
and companions, the books and: travel, the social and 
family circumstances that have helped to shape their 
destiny. In a delightful introduction, Prof. G. H. Palmer, 
to whom the essays are dedicated, records “ an old man’s 
memories ’’—he was born in 1842—and through the 
medium of his recollections gives a vivid picture of the 
great advance made in philosophical studies during his 
lifetime. In this advance “ the friend and teacher of so 
many American philosophers ’’ had no small share. 


ART FOR BEGINNERS 


Foundations of Architecture. By M. ROBERTSON and 
Nora ROBERTSON. (3S. 6d. net. Arnold.) 


The Parts of an Old Town. The Parts of a Church. (9d. 
each). The Parts of a Castle. (8d.) Written and Illus- 
trated by S. H. HEATH. (G. Philip and Son.) 

Art for Children. By ANA M. BERRY. (Wrapper, 7s. 6d. 
net. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. The Studio Ltd.) 

Stories of the Artists. Netherlands School. Florentine 
School. By MARGARET LEICESTER-WARREN. (3S. each. 
The Medici Society.) : 


The young student of to-day has the art of the world 
spread out before him. Whether as critic or creator he has 
only to stretch out his hand and open his mind to gather 
in examples of masterpieces of all ages and all countries. 
Not many months ago, the Italian ship Leonardo da Vinci 
battled with the storms in the Bay of Biscay to bring 
its precious load of pictures to England. Is there a danger 
that we shall become a nation of mere appreciators, of 
lookers-on at the game? We think not. Spectators pre- 
suppose actors, and intelligent spectators call for capable 
actors. We shall get the art we understand and deserve. 
What will be the effect of this wealth of opportunity on 
actual achievement ? We venture to think that the effect 
is already apparent in the development of a living art of 
architecture. 

There is a tendency on the part of some writers on art 
to deplore our mechanical age, and to speak of art as a 
refuge and an antidote. This reactionary attitude leads toa 
blind alley. Pylons need no more be a defacement of the 
Sussex Downs than was the great Roman aqueduct a dis- 


figurement of the valley of the Gard. Mr. and Mrs. Manning 
Robertson’s book dealing with the foundations of the 
mother art is one of the best popular works for the young 
reader and the uninitiated adult we have yet read, and it 
stands like a signpost among the many roads which lead, 
not to Rome, Athens, and Egypt, but from these origins 
to a living present and future. We have nothing but praise 
for the chapters dealing with materials and construction, 
proportion and grouping. The authors are less happy in the 
chapter on colour. The red, yellow and blue, theory has long 
since been discredited and discarded by educationists. It 
is as a matter of fact mot possible, even when dealing with 
pigments, ‘‘ to make any other colour or shade we may 
require ’’ with these three miscalled primary colours. 

We are glad also to see three further sections of Mr. 
Sidney Heath’s series on the ‘‘ Homes and Buildings of 
Other Days.’ These charmingly illustrated and well- 
written little books deal with architecture from quite 
another standpoint, and they help the young student to 
appreciate the romance of the more humble as well as the 
important buildings of past times; and to understand the 
social habits and customs of his forefathers, which gave their 
distinctive characters to manor-house and cottage, church 
and castle. 

If we turn to the daughter art of painting, a department 
of aesthetic endeavour which for some unexplained reason 
is inclined to monopolize the word “ Art,” we have in Miss 
Berry’s book a most interesting and catholic collection of 
masterpieces gathered from many schools, both Eastern 
and Western, which, accompanied as they are by a few 
well-chosen words of explanation, will help towards an 
understanding of the true function of pictorial art. 

Finally Miss Leicester-Warren gives us two more books 
in the ‘‘ Stories of the Artists ” series. The author is a 
modern and reliable Vasari, and she seems to have captured 
the very spirit of the atmosphere in which the masters 
lived and worked. We can warmly recommend these most 
readable and scholarly books to art-lovers young and old, 
either as companions in a gallery or for home reading. 


OFFICIAL WELCOME AS A PR1zZE.—An official welcome forms 
part of the prize in an interesting competition that has been 
arranged to mark the visit to Great Britain this year of the 
Universal Esperanto Congress. The meetings in connexion with 
the Congress will be held at Oxford early in August. The com- 
petition is open to any resident in the British Isles who knows 
no Esperanto at the present time, but is prepared to learn the 
language during the next three months. An examination will 
take place at the end of July, and the result of this will be 
announced at the Congress. The winner will be given a free 
trip to Italy, where he or she will be the guest of the Italian 
Esperanto Congress and be officially welcomed at the opening 
meeting. Further particulars will be supplied by the British 
Esperanto Association, 142 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


A.T.T.I. CoNFERENCE.—The twenty-first annual conference 
of the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions was 
held at Brighton during Whitsuntide. On June 9g the 
Association was accorded a civic reception, and on the same 
day the retiring President (Mr. A. E. Evans, Battersea Poly- 
technic) installed Mr. H. A. Norman (Headmaster, Junior 
Technical School, Bury) as President for 1930-31. Mr. Norman's 
presidential address dealt with the problems with which technical 
institutions would be faced as a result of the raising of the 
school-leaving age, and summed up the local, national, and 
international activities of the Association during the past year. 
Resolutions dealt with by the Conference covered: university 
service and superannuation, junior technical schools, liaison 
between government departments concerned with education 
schemes, interchange of teachers and the League of Nations, 
Royal Air Force (conditions of service of civilian instructors), 
Yorkshire Council for Further Education and national certificates 
in building technology. An exhibition of apparatus and books 
was held in the Royal Pavilion, where most of the meetings 
took place. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION 


The Principles and Practice of Continuation Teaching : A Manual 
of Principles and Teaching Methods Specially Adapted to the 
Requirements of Teachers in Commercial and Continuation 
Schools. By C. H. Kirton. Third Edition. (7s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

In bringing this useful book up to date, the author has added 
four chapters, three on “ The Commerce Department and its 
Organization ” and one on “ Institution Administration and its 
Organization.” The chapter on “ The Commercial Course ” has 
also been entirely re-written. The publishers are to be con- 
gratulated for producing this lengthy book so attractively and 
cheaply. 

Language in Education. By Dr. M. WEsT. (48. 6d. Longmans.) 

In “ Language in Education” Mr. West reiterates and 
develops some of the ideas put forward in his previous works, 
and has arranged them in a very readable form. In his opinion 
ability to read a foreign language is paramount, and with this in 
view he has worked out in detail suggestions regarding choice 
and arrangement of vocabulary, lesson forms, training in 
speech and writing, which will be useful to all language teachers, 
since they are the outcome of much practice and research. 
There is a chapter on the dufficulties of teaching English pro- 
nunciation in India, and the book concludes with an interesting 
section on examinations. 


Growing up: How One did tt in Different Times and Places. 
By ELLEN C. OAKDEN and MARY STURT. (5s. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

Good books follow in rapid succession from these two inde- 
fatigable teachers. ‘‘ Growing Up” contains nine chapters, 
each describing the life of a boy or girl at a different period of 
history. The first (and best) gives a vivid and sympathetic 
account of boyhood in the Athens of Pericles; it is illustrated 
by excellently chosen quotation from the classics, including 
the opening lines of the Hymn to Apollo, and the oath of the 
ephebos. Other chapters tell of the days ‘‘ When Monks Kept 
School,” ‘‘ When Shakespeare went to School,” ‘‘ The Making 
of Ladies,” and so on, till in Chapter IX we learn about the life 
of “ the Smithson kid ” in the Wild West to-day, a life crowded 
with coyotes, tin lizzies, dudes, school credits, and yell-leaders. 
The authors have succeeded in collecting a considerable amount 
of picturesque and amusing detail from original sources, and 
have set it forth in simple and attractive English. The book 
can be highly recommended as a social history reader for both 
boys and girls. 

Towards a New Education: a Record and Synthesis of the Dis- 
cussions on the New Psychology and the Curriculum at the 
Fifth World Conference of the New Education Fellowship 
held at Elsinore, Denmark, in August, 1929. Edited by 
Dr. W. Boyp. Assisted by MuRIEL M. MACKENZIE. (108. 6d. 
Knopf.) 

Any one who has attended a large educational conference, such 
as the one held at Elsinore last August, and who has decided to 
try to hear everybody and everything, knows the effects of 
rushing from room to room and listening to a disconnected set 
of talks. And after all some things have inevitably to be missed. 
Not only so, but where there is so much talk it is not all of 
equal importance. It becomes a matter for sound judgment 
to select and to arrange what really ought to be in the hands of 
progressive teachers everywhere. Dr. Boyd, assisted by Miss 
Mackenzie, has done this work extremely well. Dr. Boyd seems 
to possess just the combination of versatility and of accurate 
learning which are necessary for such a task of editorship. One 
is enabled to pick out readily the gist of what was said on any 
important topic, and one realizes that no important educational 
problem of the day escaped attention. 


Il Pensiero Pedagogico di Giovanni Vidart. 
PIELLO. (Milan : 
Alighieri.) 

Discussions of the theory of education in Italy have a marked 
philosophical cast. This is due largely to the revival of idealism 
under the leadership of Croce and Gentile. As in the case of 

Dewev, Gentile’s first systematic presentation of his philosophy 

was in a work on education. It is well known that he identifies 

philosophy and pedagogy, though the meaning of this identity 
is not always rightlv understood. Vidari, of whose educational 
thought Dr. Cappiello gives a thorough, systematic, and partly 
critical account, is one of those to whom the idealistic solution 


By Dott. L. CAF- 
Società Anonima Editrice Dante 


of educational problems is on many counts untenable. His 
affinities are with Kant rather than with Hegel. For him educa- 
tion is a philosophical science, but is not absorbed in philosophy. 
Without endorsing the claim of Dr. Cappiello that Vidari’s 
conception of education is the most firmly knit of any since that 
of Herbart, we may agree that it has importance in the currents 
of contemporary thought on education in Italy. There are signs 
of increasing interest in philosophy of education in this country. 
It is greater in certain countries abroad. Among the writers of 
to-day representing this movement whose works repay study, 
Vidari has an assured if not a foremost place. 


Systems of Education: England, Germany, France, and India. 
By Dr. Z. U. AHMAD. (8s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Though this book is written primarily by an Indian for 
Indians, it ought to attract attention in Great Britain, and in 
particular the last chapter. The author, who has studied at 
Cambridge and at Göttingen, as well as at Allahabad, gives a 
clear, and we believe an accurate, account of education in 
England, Germany, and France, and in doing so he obviously 
and naturally stresses those matters which bear upon the main 
theme of his book. We think we are right in saying that that 
main theme is the operation of the examination system in India. 
The system of examinations in India originated as an imitation 
of the English, but whereas in England the system has been 
improved, in India it has gone from bad to worse. The nature 
of Indian examinations, he says, is such that the cramming of 
lecture-notes and compendiums is essential for success, and is 
officially recognized in ‘ preparation leave’’ extending from 
two to six weeks before the examination. The process of cram- 
ming extends even to post-graduate examinations. The author 
is quite definitely of opinion that no modification or patching up 
will mend matters, but that a radical change is needed. He 
regards recent changes in Italy as affording the best suggestions 
for India. 


A Man for Engiand. By WINIFRED JAMES. (6s. net. Chapman 
and Hall.) 

These talks, brief as they mostly are and slight in substance, 
are yet of unusual quality, beautiful in spirit and in experience. 
Addressed to the children of England throughout the Empire, 
they seek to awaken the historic imagination and an enthusiasm 
for uplifting ideals. The author's sympathy with children is a 
powerful factor in her success. 


Athletics in Education. By Prof. J. F. Wrtiiams and Prof. 
W. L. HuGHEs. (14s. Saunders.) 

The Teacher's Many Parts. By Sir JOHN ADAMS. 
University of London Press.) 

The New Education in the German Republic. By T. ALEXANDER 
and BERYL PARKER. (16s. net. Williams and Norgate.) 

The New Education in the Soviet Republic. By A. P. PINKEVITCH. 
Translated under the Auspices of the International Institute, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, by Nucia PERL- 
MUTTER. Edited by Prof. G. S. Counts. (16s. net. Williams 
& Norgate.) 

Education and International Relations: A Study of the Social 
Forces that determine the Influence of Education. By Prof. 
D. A. Prescott. (ros. 6d. net. Harvard University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 


(6s. net. 


EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY.—The Association for Education 
in Industry and Commerce, whose members held their annual 
conference at Liverpool and Port Sunlight on June 11, 12, and 13, 
has had an active vear of work. A report has been published on 
the “ Training of Manual Workers in the Engineering Industry,” 
also pamphlets on “ Education and Training in the Transport 
Service,” by Mr. Frank Pick, Managing Director of the Under- 
ground Group of Companies, and on “ A New Scheme for Train- 
ing in Business Administration,” by Mr. Richard Burbidge, 
General Manager of Harrods. A “ Report on Education for 
Higher Positions in Commerce ” has also been published, and 
has been widely circulated in the British lzles and abroad, 
especially in Holland. The Association has co-operated with 
the Association of Headmistresses in an inquiry into the open- 
ings in commerce and industry for girls with a secondary-school 
education. During the vear many of the firms who are members 
of the Association have supplied memoranda on day continuation 
schools, and the subject was dealt with at the annual conference. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


Letters of Lord Chesterfield. Selected with an Introduction by 
PHYLLI9 M. Jones. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

It is well to be reminded, as we are in the thoughtful and 
scrupulously fair account of his life and character in the Intro- 
duction, that Chesterfield was one of the most successful Lords- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, though his period of office was short: 
that he carried out his diplomatic mission to The Hague with 
tact and discretion ; and that his behaviour to his son, and to 
that son’s widow, was uniformly generous. Several letters to 
his godson, in which he began to preach late in life the familiar, 
old doctrine, are included in this volume, which is provided 
with an admirable biographical table and index. 


Pride and Prejudice. By JANE AUSTEN. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 
38. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
The editor in his introduction seems to suggest a belief that 
“ Pride and Prejudice ” is a thorough revision by Miss Austen, 
when she was 35, of a work written by her at the age of 21, 
called “ First Impressions,” which had remained unpublished. 


The Wasted Island. By E. O’Durry. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This book was first published in 1919 and has now been 
revised. Its interest as a story is secondary, the main theme of 
the book being a description of the events in Ireland which 
led up to the Easter Rebellion of 1916. The author centres the 
story round the life of Bernard Lascelles who, at an early age, 
displays great independence of thought and dissatisfaction with 
his environment. It is not, however, until he reaches manhood 
that he makes an exhaustive research into the history of his 
country, and then definitely associates himself with the Irish 
Nationalist movement. The Easter Rebellion ends in disaster 
for him, for he is imprisoned and becomes insane in his cell. 
Many other characters are introduced, but, with one or two 
exceptions, they do not remain in the memory as individuals. 
They merely serve to give expression to the various trends of 
thought and opinion in the country. The book is long and 
somewhat ponderous, but, as an insight into the aims and 
aspirations of Irish Nationalism, it is both interesting and 
instructive. 
Salute to Adventurers. By J. BUCHAN. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 

An attractive edition of one of Mr. Buchan's most delightful 
tales. 


A Progressive English Course (On the Reform Method.) 
L. OLIPHANT. Part III. (2s. 6d. net. 


By 
Gregg Publishing 


) 

Under the headings: Exercises in the use of reference books ; 
in written English; in spoken English; in appreciation of 
literature ; in thinking (which might more accurately be des- 
cribed as the acquiring or recalling of information), this book 
provides a mass of useful and suggestive material for class- 
work, much of which is novel enough to amuse as well as in- 
struct. Any one might enjoy working exercises like the one on 
Anita Loos’s favourite joke (page 221). 


Happy Hour Stories. (1) Stories from Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
(2) Stories from Grimm's Fairy Tales. (3) Stories from 
“ The Sun's Babies.” (4) The Cradle Ship. (Adapted.) 
By EpitH Howes. (1s. each. Cassell.) 

Number (3) in this neatly got-up and prettily-illustrated 
series consists of dainty sketches of incidents in the life-story 
of plants and animals, reminiscent of Mrs. Gatty’s Parables 
from Nature—minus the moral. In (4), two children who find 
a new baby in their home and are curious to know how he got 
there, are transformed into fairies and taken to visit “ Baby- 
land,” where they are told by various mothers how their little 
ones came into the world—first, the flower-mothers, then 
insects, fish, and birds, then the opossum and kangaroo, with 
their outside “ baby-bags,’’ whence the children’s minds are 
led on quite naturally to the idea of an inside “ baby-bag,”’ 
which the deer vaunts as the most modern and safest for the 
immature babies. 


School Certificate Test Papers in English Composition. 
F. L. Gissons. (6d. Russell.) 

Ability Exercises in English. By A. C. S. ASHMORE. For Inter- 
mediate Classes (Ages 11 + to 13). (Manilla, 9d. Cloth, rs. 
Russell.) 

A Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
(zs. Harrap.) 

Little Brother Goes Soldiering. By R. H. KIERNAN, (4s. 6d. net. 
Johnston.) 


By 


Edited by E. E. REYNOLDS. 


We Read Them Aloud. Dramatic Tales by MABEL MARLOWE, 
H. CHESTERMAN, E. Lucia TuRNBULL, F. JEANS, etc. 
Adapted and Arranged by E. Lucia TURNBULL. (18. 6d. 
Nelson.) 

Practical Exercises in English Grammar. By H. HOTHERSALL. 
(1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Messer Marco Polo and Other Stories. 
Sampson Low.) 


E. P. C. Literary Reader. Book II. Language Gems and Games. 
Compiled by L. Jesse. (2s. Cardiff and Wrexham: 
Educational Publishing Co.) 

The English Constitution. By Sir M. Amos. Cricket. By N. 
CARDUS. The English Inn. By T. Burke. (38. 6d. net each. 
Longmans.) 

Anna Livia Plurvabelle : Fragment of Work in Progress. By J. 
Joyce. Ambush. By H. Reap. (1s. net each. Faber & 
Faber.) 

Forward Youth: Tales and Sketches. 
(7s. 6d. net. C. W. Daniel Co.) 

Limousin Folk. By J. Nesmy. Translated by W. M. DANIELS- 
(7s. 6d. net. Heath Cranton.) 

The World's Story Time: the New Junior Prose Readers. By 
W. J. GLOVER. Book II. The Book of Desire. (28. G. 
Philip & Son.) 

A Man for England. By WINIFRED JAMES. (6s. net. Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Cumberland in Prose and Verse: An Anthology by W. and CLARE 
JERROLD. Lancashire in Prose and Verse: An Anthology 
by R. H.Case. Middlesex in Prose and Verse: An Anthology 
by T. M. Pope. School Editions. (2s. 6d. net each. Mathews 
& Marrot.) 

Business English Simplified for Foreign Students. 
WENLOCK. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Junior Series. 
Book III. (Pupil’s Book, rs. 2d. Teacher’s Book, with 
Notes and Answers, 2s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

Havelock Ellis. Impressions and Comments. Third (and Final) 
Series, 1920-1925. New Edition. (6s. net. Constable.) 

New England Essays: The Challenge of an Individualist. By 
E. H. PackarD. (Boston: The Four Seas Co.) 

The Happy Readers. Edited by H. STRANG. Happy Days at the 
Farm. Happy Days in Toyland. By STELLA HANCOCK. 
Bold Robin Hood. By JocELYN OLIVER. Once Upon A 
Time. By DAPHNE MILLER. Happy Days with the Ships. 
Happy Days by the Sea. By G. G. Jackson. (7d. each. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Progressive Reading Cards. (33. net the packet. Oxford University 
Press.) 


By D. BYRNE. (2s. 


By A. R. WILtiams. 


By R. 


The Genuine in Shakespeare : a Conspectus. By J. M. ROBERT- 
SON. (6s. net. Routledge.) 

An admirably written little volume setting forth concisely 
and persuasively the author’s well-known views on the Shakes- 
peare canon. As compared with the Baconians, Mr. Robertson 
has the advantage of understanding what is of the highest 
excellence, artistically and rhythmically, in Shakespeare. The 
weakness of the argument lies in the assumption that what is 
wholly unworthy of Shakespeare may be rejected as not being 
his work. 

A Book of Narrative Verse. Compiled by V. H. Corns. (Cloth, 
2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press) 

Mr. Blunden’s “ remarks on narrative poetry,” with which 
this collection is prefaced, come to an end too soon. They are a 
delightful and intriguing introduction to an admirable selection. 


Twelfth Night or What You Will. (6s. net. Cambridge University ` 


Press.) 
Shakespeare's Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Edited by J. HAMPDEN. 
(1s. gd. Nelson.) 


Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet and The Winter's Tale. Retold 
by S. Davis. (1s. each. Bell.) 

Lord Lytton’s The Last Days of Pompeii. Dramatized for School 
Use by E. C. ABBOTT. (4d. Oxford University Press.) 

The Queen’s Diamonds : an Episode from The Three Musketeers 
by Alexandre Dumas, Dramatized for School Use by E. C. 
ABBOTT. (4d. Oxford University Press.) 

Picture Poems for the Little Ones. 3 Vols. (Paper, 4d. each. 
Cloth, 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
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{1) The English Constitution. By Sir M. Amos. (2) The English 
Inn. By T. BURKE. (3) Cricket. By N. Carpus. (Each 
38s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The “ English Heritage ” series maintains the high standard 
set by the earlier volumes. Sir Maurice Amos (1) offers a clear, 
concise and withal most readable account of the institutions that 
collectively constitute the English constitution, and the prin- 
ciples that govern them in their relations with each other. 
Mr. Burke (2) reveals an astonishing knowledge of the English 
inn on all the highways and byways throughout the land, and 
Mr. Neville Cardus (3) supplies, as no one else could, the 
authentic history and appropriate eulogy of the national game. 


The Social and Economic Development of Scotland Before 1603. 
By I. F. Grant. (218. net. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Miss Grant has rendered a very real and valuable service 
to students of Scottish history by providing for them this 
scholarly and well-documented survey of the social and 
economic history of their country down to the date of the 
union of the Scottish crown with that of England. It is much 
to be hoped that the present volume will be followed by another, 
carrying the story down to the present day ; for, as Miss Grant 
herself says, ‘‘ from the purely economic point of view the later 
periods are undoubtedly of greater importance.” Nevertheless, 
these later periods cannot be understood if the earlier ones are 
misinterpreted. We therefore welcome Miss Grant’s sound 
and capable exposition of the Gaelic tribal system, of the super- 
imposed feudalism of the Anglo-Normans, of the development 
of medieval agriculture and pasture-farming, and of the 
struggle to establish native industries. The stories of the fight 
for national independence and the conflict concerning the 
Reformation are seen in fresh lights when viewed from the 
economic standpoint. 

A Study of the Principles of Politics: Being an Essay towards 
Political Rationalization. By Prof. G. E. G. CATLIN. (18s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Prof. Catlin has read widely and thought deeply concerning 
the problems of politics. He has not, however, as yet acquired 
the art of writing lucidly. His book is therefore an unnecessarily 
difficult one, the drift of which it is hard to discover. To begin 
with he uses the word politics in the obsolete Aristotelian sense 
of the complete science of society, including such subjects, 
commonly treated separately nowadays, as economics and 
ethics. He, further, plunges deeply into the turgid gulfs of social 
psychology. When finally he emerges, he produces from the 
watery profound a sort of purified individualism, a washed and 
regenerated amalgam of Machiavelli, Hobbes, Holbach, and 
Bentham. His book is undoubtedly an able and important one, 
which will repay the close attention which its comprehension 
demands. 

Economic History of Europe. By Prof. M. M. Knicut, Prof. 
H. E. Barnes, and Prof. F. FLÜGEL. (18s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Prof. Knight’s portion of this work, covering the periods 
of ancient and medieval history, first appeared in 1926. It 
was at once recognized as a very able and surprisingly success- 
ful attempt to generalize respecting the apparently hopelessly 
diverse phenomena of the economic history of the many and 
various European peoples prior to the Renaissance and Refor- 
mation. 

The second and far larger portion, contributed by Profs. 
Barnes and Fligel, came out two years later. It carried on 
the study from the fifteenth century to the present day. It was 
not nearly so satisfactory. Too much is known concerning these 
modern centuries to allow of compression on the necessary 
scale: the economic developments of the various European 
nations have been too markedly different to justify generali- 
zation ; above all, the problems raised were still so very much 
alive as to demand an impartiality and a balance of judgment 
which the two authors obviously did not possess. In spite, 
however, of glaring defects the book contained a good deal of 
interesting information not readily obtainable elsewhere. In 
the present volume (bound in a most unserviceable light yellow) 
the two portions are brought together. 

Criterion Miscellany No. 10. The Naval Conference and After. 
By Commander C. BELLAIRS. (Is. net. Faber & Faber.) 

This is a timely and vigorous pamphlet in which Commander 
Bellairs contends that it is vital for the interests of Great 
Britain and the Empire that the Kellogg Pact should be main- 
tained and that the Naval Conference (which depends on the 
maintenance of the Pact) should not be allowed to fail. 


Life in the Middle Ages. Selected, Translated, and Annotated 
by Dr. G. G. Coutton. Vol. IV. Monks, Friars, and Nuns. 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This volume completes the second, re-arranged, edition of 
Dr. Coulton’s fascinating ‘‘ Medieval Garner,” originally 
published in ro10. The present volume, which is rather larger 
than any of its three predecessors, contains the residue left over 
from them. This residue consists mainly, but by no means 
exclusively, of documents illustrative of the life and thought 
of the monks, friars, and nuns of the later Middle Ages. Those 
who have used Dr. Coulton’s “ Garner ” will not need to be 
reminded of the rich store of entertainment (with some edifica- 
tion) that this volume furnishes. 


A Class Book of European History: for Public and Secondary 
Schools. By A. D. INNES. (6s. In Three Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
Rivingtons.) 

Mr. A. D. Innes is a very competent and well-informed 
historian ; he is, moreover, an experienced and skilful compiler 
of text-books. He presents us in his latest work with an excellent 
short survey of European history from the time of Charlemagne 
down to the outbreak of the Great War. It furnishes an admirable 
introduction to the subject. Our only suggestion for its improve- 
ment is that, in the future editions which are certain to be 
called for, the preliminary sketch of the period 330-800 A.D. 
should be enlarged to the same scale as the main narrative. 
Maps, genealogical tables, and a most useful chronology, com- 
plete a very workmanly manual. 


Empires of Long Ago: The Early Civilisations of Egypt, Western 
Asia, Greece and Rome. By F. R. Worts. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

A Short History of the Western World. By J. A. BRENDON. 
(3s. 6d. Arnold.) 

The Foundations of History. By PHYLLIS WRAGGE. Book C. 
Pilgrims and Adventurers. Part I. (2s. 3d. Nelson.) 

The Roman Empire. By G. H. STEVENSON. (28. 6d. Nelson.) 

A Textbook of Modern Eng ish History. By G. W. SOUTHGATE. 
Book II. The Hanoverian Period and A fter—1714-19309. 
(4s. Dent.) 

A History of India for High Schools. By E. MARSDEN and Sir H. 
SHARP. (48. Macmillan.) 

What is Conservatism ? By K. FEILING. (Is. net. Faber & Faber.) 

Matriculation History of England. By H. C. SHEARMAN and H. 


PLaskitT. Part III: 1688-1815. (4s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 
English Seamen and the Colonization of America. By E. K. 


CHATTERTON. (12s. 6d. Arrowsmith.) 

The Colonial Service. By Sir A. BERTRAM. (10s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

The Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire. 
Vol. 2. Comparative View of Dominion Problems ; Canada. 
By the late Prof. L. C. A. KNowLEs and C. M. KNow Legs. 
(12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Daily Life in Parliament. By H. SNELL. (6d. net. Routledge.) 

Europe : from 800 to 1789. By Prof. H. W. C. Davis. Edited 
by G. N. CLARK. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

A Primer of Greek History. By A. DutHIg. (2s. Harrap.) 


The Church of England Council of Empire Settlement have 
some sixty boys in Western Australia under their secondary- 
school boy scheme, under which boys able eventually to com- 
mand capital of £300 and upwards are trained with approved 
farmers until they are fitted to start on their own account. 

s + 


We have received from Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., 
119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, a copy of the 
new “ Catalogue of Books on Politics and Economics.” Teachers 
and others are offered assistance in procuring special and 


out-of-print or other rare books. . 
g g 


THE OxForD UNIVERSITY Press has issued a list of Oxford 
books for primary and senior schools. The list starts with 
kindergarten books, after which the various subjects of the 
curriculum are taken in order. There is an index and an inserted 
slip directs attention to new books. ; 

s 


Messrs. G. BELL & Sons have prepared a 228-page catalogue 
of their text-books of secondary and higher standing. The entries 
are classified by subjects. We notice particularly a promised 
addition to their International Text-books of Exact Science 
Series, namely Sir. C. V. Raman’s “ The Scattering of Light,” 
which will be eagerly awaited by physicists. 
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Larcombe’s Senior Arithmetics (Course B). By Dr. H. jJ. 
LARCOMBE. Teacher’s Books. Book I. For Pupils of Ages 
11-12 Years. Book II. For Pupils of Ages 12-13 Years. 
Book III. For Pupils of Ages 13-14 Years. (2s. 6d. net 
each. Evans.) 


Larcombe’s Senior Arithmetics (Course B.). By Dr. H. J. 
LarcoMBE. Book I. For Pupils of Ages 11-12 Years. 
Book II. For Pupils of Ages 12-13 Years. Book III. For 
Pupils of Ages 13-14 Years. (9d. net each. Evans.) 

The word “ Senior’’ in the titles of these books indicates 
that they are adapted for the new senior schools; the word 
“ arithmetic ” is used to include some elementary work with 
geometrical instruments. It is not easy in a brief review to 
enumerate all the special features of arrangement which are 
designed to make the task of teacher and pupil alike as easy as 
possible. The course is designed for pupils who can only make slow 
progress as well as for the average pupil. Pages in the teachers’ 
books are numbered to correspond with those in the pupils’ 
books, and facing each page there is for the teacher a list of 
answers; frequently, also, there are added hints as to the best 
method of presentment, and sets of simple examples for oral 
work. The author has studied the Board's “ Suggestions on the 
Teaching of Arithmetic ” to good effect. 


A Concise Arithmetic. By C. V. DURELL and R. C. Fawpry. 
(With Answers, 2s. 9d. Without Answers, 2s. 6d. ` Bell.) 
This is an adaptation of the larger volume on arithmetic by 
the same authors. All that is essential for schools where the 
ground has to be covered rapidly has been retained, and 
“ trimmings,” such as problem papers, have been cut away. 
The result is a concise treatment of the subject which, though 
concise, is still thorough and entirely worthy of the authors’ 
reputations as writers of text-books. 


The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools. By Prof. 
E. R. BREsLicH. Vol. I. Technique. (9s. net. University 
of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 

America has taken educational work seriously to heart, and 
has not only collected large numbers of statistics in the field of 
psychology and of intelligence tests in particular, but has pro- 
duced a large number of works on teaching technique, of which 
this volume is a formidable example. There is much in it that 
the teacher who is content to teach as he was taught will dislike ; 
much that even progressive teachers will regard as “ hot air’’; 
but there is enough also for the progressive teacher to note and 
adapt to the different conditions—and phraseology—of this 
country. Few teachers will be prepared to agree with the author's 
opinion of the part that “ recitation ” should take in the work 
of the class (pp. 28, 29) ; apparently it is seriously suggested that 
the whole class should, one by one, give a talk on some topic. 

‘‘ Standing in front of the room, each addresses his class-mates 

in a forceful and convincing way, in clear and concise statements 

and well-constructed sentences.’’ Is this seriously possible in a 

class of twenty ? And if so, at what age ? Or again, under ideal 

- conditions ‘‘ the whole class should frequently be working at the 

blackboard.” Does this really produce better results than the 

whole class working on paper ? The list of “ objectives of mathe- 
matics’’ (pp. 203 to 208), with its subdivision into sections 
entitled ‘‘ Powers to think and do,” “ Appreciations,” “ Under- 
standings,” “ Attitudes,” “ Habits and ideals,” “ Skills,” and 
over 150 sub-sections, is impressive, but so exhaustive as almost 
to defeat its purpose. Perhaps the best chapter is that on quick 
revision tests with precautions to be observed in applying them. 

The experienced teacher who can read critically will probably 

get more out of the book than one who is prepared to accept it 

all without question. 


Advanced Trigonometry. By C. V. DURELL and A. Rosson. 
(8s. 6d. Bell.) 

This is a book which many teachers of mathematical 
specialists have been awaiting eagerly and will welcome with 
enthusiasm. Text-books in this country have kept up the 
barriers between trigonometry, algebra, and the calculus for 
too long, and a thoroughgoing attempt to break them down was 
overdue. In this book calculus methods have been used freely, 
when, by using them, simple and rigorous proofs, e.g. of the 
expansions of sin # and cos x as power-series, could be given. 
The book may be regarded as an introduction to modern analysis, 
which all mathematical specialists can read with profit, with- 
out learning anything that they will subsequently have to 
forget. Specially noteworthy is the sound and clear treatment 
of the exponential and logarithmic functions, and the treatment 


of complex number. The examples are numerous and varied ; 
the fact that the answers fill forty-eight pages of the book will 
give a good idea of the number. A key is published in which 
solutions to these are given. It is interesting to note that the 
authors are planning a “ companion volume on analysis.” 


Senior Algebra Test Papers. By W. G. BorcHARDT. With 
Answers. (1s. 3d. Rivingtons.) 

These papers are a continuation of the same author’s “ Junior 
Algebra Test Papers,” and cover the usual ground from indices 
and logarithms to the binomial theorem with a group of papers 
on elementary calculus at the end. There are fifty papers con- 
taining five questions each. The examples are pleasantly varied, 
and the whole is a cheap and valuable supplement to existing 
text-books. 


Differential Geometry of Three Dimensions. By Prof. C. E. 
WEATHERBURN. Vol. II. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

One of the main objects which Prof. Weatherburn had in 
view in writing this treatize on “ Differential Geometry of 
Three Dimensions,” of which the second volume is before us, 
was to demonstrate the advantages which accrue from the use 
of vector in preference to ordinary cartesian analysis. In many 
cases, so far as mere space is concerned, there results a diminution 
of fully two-thirds in the lengths of the proofs, and it is un- 
deniable that significance of the steps in a vector demonstration 
is often much easier to understand than when presented in the 
usual manner. Those who have read the first volume will find 
further developments along similar lines in the second. Among 
the subjects discussed are differential invariants, families of 
curves and surfaces, ruled surfaces, deformations of curves 
and surfaces, and the theory of parallel displacement. The 
further vector analysis employed is that relating to dyadics, 
and we think that in connexion with this subject there is room 
for difference of opinion as to whether the gain in brevity is not 
at the expense of ease of interpretation. In any case the volume 
makes valuable additions to the literature of this branch of 
geometry. 

Examples in Mechanics. By A. Rosson and C. J. A. TRIMBLE. 
(48. 6d. Bell.) 

Step-at-a-Time Arithmetic. By R. W. M. Gisss, D. G. PERRY 
and J. A. Howe Lis. Senior Series. Book VII. (Pupils, 
Paper, rod. Cloth, rs. 1d. Teachers, 3s. 6d. Black.) 

Some Hints and Solutions to Trigonometry. Parts II, III and 
IV. By A. W. Sippons and R. T. HuGHEs. (5s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

School Certificate Geometry. By F. F. POTTER and D. LARRETT. 
(3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Tots : Exercises in Compound Addition and Cross Addition for 
Candidates Preparing for Civil Service and Other Examina- 
tions. (8d. Foyle.) 

A School Algebra. By T. C. BATTEN and M. W. Brown. Part I. 
(3s. Murray.) 

Senior Geometry. Part I. By A. E. TweEepy. With Answers. 
(2s. 9d. Dent.) 

Exercises in Arithmetic. By E. R. Picrome. Part IV. (1s. 6d. 


Clarendon Press.) 
(Continued on page 584) 


The Health and Cleanliness Council invites application for 
supplies of its new novelty, “ Questions and Answers,” free 
of charge. Applications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Health and Cleanliness Council, 5 Tavistock Square. 
London, W.C.1. š R s 


Tue OxFoRD UNIVERSITY Press, by arrangement with 
Mr. John Lane and Mr. Martin Secker, will publish in its series 
of Oxford Poets the poetical work of Lascelles Abercrombie. 
The book will contain the plays and will appear in the autumn. 
With the exception of Robert Bridges, whose poems appeared 
there in 1912, Mr. Abercrombie is the only poet to be included 
in this series during his own lifetime. 

* $ $ 


Science teachers on the look out for apparatus should see 
the list of second-hand scientific instruments (No. 97) issued 
by Messrs. C. Baker, 244 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. A 
large part of the list is devoted to microscopes and accessories, 
including mounted specimens. There is also a big range of 
physical apparatus. It may be noted that apparatus can be 
hired and lantern exhibitions arranged. 
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MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE s TECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES. D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) and certificates in the Faculty of Technology, in the 
following Departments : 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. MıLes WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E.). 

MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING 
(G. S. CoLeman, D.Sc.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., 
and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 

APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Metallurgy and Assaying, Chemical Tech- 
nology of Brewing, Electro-Chemistry, Photography, 
Colouring Matters, Foodstufis, and Fuels (Prof. JAMES 
KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 

TEXTILE CHEMISTRY (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, and 
Frey Paper Manufacture (F. SCHOLEFIELD, M.Sc., 

TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 
M.Sc.Tech.). 

.INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post - Graduate 

Certificate Course). (J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Litt.). 

Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 

REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester, 


(Prof. W. E. MORTON, 


STAMMERING 


This short explanatory book is intended 
for those who wish to understand the nature 
of a very troublesome condition, either for 
their own sake or for that of those whom 
they have to teach. It embodies the general 
results obtained in the Speech Clinic at St. 
Thomas’ Hospital, where the authorities 
have allowed a free hand for practical study 
and treatment during many years. It is 
purposely written with as few technical terms 
and with as little medical information as 
possible, but with many useful exercises. 
Recent discussions in the daily press have 
made it clear that there is much confusion 
in the public mind about the affliction and 
its cure, so that this simple and practical book 
will be of real value to many sufferers. 


28. 6d. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


880 Pages. 38th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambri the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 
Teachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 

ons will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Thirteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,800 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commeroe, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Publio 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Offloe. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Douze Sonnets et un Poéme de Théo Varlet. Avec Traduction en 
Reproductions d’Autographes par M. MacLaREN. (6s. 
Lille : Mercure de Flandre. London: Hachette.) 

In the preface to this slender volume, M. de V. Payen-Payne 
tells us that the explanation of M. Théo Varlet’s attitude towards 
the art of poetry will shortly appear in André Jeanroy’s work on 
La Poétique de Théo Varlet. Pending this inspired and authorita- 
tive statement, the uninitiated reader must remain puzzled by 
the vagaries of the poet’s genius ; and the helpless critic must 
be allowed to suspect slovenly technique where masterly art is 
so successfully hidden that it cannot be discovered without the 
author’s help. On the whole, Mr. MacLaren’s translation is 
adequate. The difficulties were many: some he has solved 
admirably ; some he has evaded with a light heart—and in 
doing so, he has perhaps come nearest to the spirit of the original. 


French Anthology: Covering the Classical Period of French 
Literature from about 1636 to 1820. Edited by H. C. NÉEL. 
(3s. 6d. Harrap.) 


The compiler has put together a most useful anthology. 
Students of French literature are usually content to study a 
manual with a few set books. This gives them but a vague 
idea of the various authors and their different styles. Whereas 
if they read this book with their manual they will obtain a 
good specimen of the work of the authors from Corneille to 
Béranger. The classical period, which was the only period of 
French literature that was studied until 1860, has been of 
late neglected in favour of the Romantics and their followers. 
It is true that these latter are nearer to us and easier to under- 
stand and appreciate. But no study of French literature or 
civilization can be regarded as at all complete without a sound 
knowledge of le grand siecle. After that the student can turn 
to later work and in such anthologies as ‘‘ French Prose of 
To-Day ” complete what he has begun. Few students have time 
to read through the thirty-two volumes of Sainte Beuve’s 
critical works, followed by those of Jules Lemattre and Paul 


Souday. This volume will form a sound introduction to those 
masterpieces of criticism. The extracts are well chosen and the 
vocabulary is full and well printed. 


A Second French Reader. By Dr. M. W. Murray and E. Casati. 
(3s. Rivingtons.) 

This reader is a continuation of the ‘ First Reader ” by 
the same authors which we have already noticed. It is intended 
for pupils of 12 to 13, and could be used during the second 
year with any French grammar and any method. Conversations 
can be based on the text and illustrations. A clearly printed 
vocabulary is added to this capable piece of work. 


A L’Enseigne du Coq: Choix de Lectures Elémentaires. By E. 


SAXELBY. (2s. Ginn.) 

Stefan Zweig. Sternstunden der Menschheit : Drei historische 
Miniaturen. Edited with Notes, Phrase-Lists, etc., by 
Prof. R. Pick. (2s. Bell.) 


The Active French Tests. By H. R. Morris and H. O. EMERSON. 
First Year: 4 Sets. Second Year: 4 Sets. Third Year: 
4 Sets. Fourth Year: 4 Sets. Teacher’s Manual, with 
Notes and Answers. (Specimen Set of 16 Tests and Manual, 
2s. 6d. Manual, ts. University of London Press.) 

Tourist's Vade Mecum of Dutch Colloquial Conversation: a 
Selection of Phrases in General Use, with Vocabularies, 
Tables, and Imitated Pronunciation. (2s. net. Pitman.) 

New English-Russian and Russian-English Dictionary (New 


Orthography). By Dr. M. A. O'BRIEN. Vol. I. English- 
Russian. Vol. II. Russian-English. (73. 6d. each. Allen 
& Unwin.) 


A New French Reader : Based on the French Word Book and the 
Recommendations of the American and Canadian Com- 
mittees on Modern Languages. By H. E. Forp and R. K. 
Hicxs. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

A French Course for Schools. 
(2s. Macmillan.) 


By H. F. Coruins. Part II. 


MUSIC 


What Does Tabby Like? Action Song. Words by H. OvD. 
Music by URSULA GREVILLE. (2s. Curwen.) 


Aunt Lucy's Cold: Action Song. Words by H. Outp. Music 
by URSULA GREVILLE. (2s. Curwen.) 

Old-fashioned music teachers had better leave these songs 
alone. Progressive and up-to-date teachers will welcome them. 
They are spontaneous and musically exhilarating, for Miss 
Greville evidently understands the modern child mind. Many 
of us were brought up on, “ Down in a green and shady dell, 
A modest violet grew,’’ and would have shouted with delight 
if we had been allowed to sing about Aunt Lucy's cold. But 
those were Victorian days ! 


The Levinskaya System of Pianoforte Technique and Tone-Colour 
through Mental and Muscular Control: A New Conception 
of General Education Revealing through Conscious Control 
the Latent Powers of the Mind and Fostering Full Expression 
of Personality. By Maria LEVINSKAYA. (ros. 6d. net. 
Dent.) 

There is neither space nor is this the moment to give an 
extended notice of Madame Levinskava’s book. The smell of 
new-mown hay, the wonderful June roses, seem to take one’s 
thoughts at the moment far from the very controversial subject 
of piano technique. This much, however, we can say. Having 
studied the various methods of acknowledged authorities on 
the subject, such as Deppe, Liszt, Lischetizky, Townsend, 
Breithaupt, Matthay, and lastly Fielden, Madame Levinskaya 
has made an honest endeavour to hold the balance fairly between 
the old schools and the new. All who are interested in the 
development of piano technique will want to read this book, 
and certainly should do so. We must leave it at that for the 
moment, but we shall certainly hope to return to the subject 
in future issues, for this book is provocative of criticism, inasmuch 
as it upholds many of the old traditions, and at the same time 
criticizes many of the new ideas which are current at the moment. 
When we have had time to more thoroughly digest this some- 
what extended treatise, we expect we shall find, as usual, that 
the truth lies mid-way. 


Encyclopaedic Index to the Three Volumes of The Listener's 
History of Music. By P. A. ScHoLes. (1s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

With regard to this index to the three volumes of the 

“ Listeners’ History of Music ” which we have at various times 

noticed in our columns, we feel it is only fair to give the author's 

own explanation of his intention in his compilation. ‘' Books on 
music are often insufficiently indexed, so diminishing their value 
for reference purposes. The French and Italian musical writers 
are the worst; they frequently do not index at all. ... The 
Germans are better, but their method is often to group the 
references under a few large heads, so that unless one has much 
time at disposal one gives up in despair the effort to find what 
is wanted. There are one or two valuable British series of mono- 
graphs on musicians that are totally without means of reference 
and some others where the references are grouped in bulk under 
too few heads, but, in general, British books on music are fairly 
well indexed, of which fact we may be proud. I have tried in 

the present example to work out my own ideas as to how a 

book on music should be treated in order to make its contents 

quickly and completely accessible.’’ 


I Sing Them Myself : A First Song Book, with a Sol-fa Supplement. 
By SYBIL FounTAIN and Rusy Hortan. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 


These songs are conceived in the best possible vein for school- 
children and the home, where they still make music, we hope. 
Incidentally, they are of great educational value, but that is 
what you would expect from such well-known educationists 
as the Misses Fountain and Holland. Please get the children 
around the piano, and let them sing to their heart's content! 


Practical Rhythmic Studies : for Kindergarten and Junior Schools. 
(Originally published in the “ Practical Infant Teacher.” 
By KATHLEEN MORTIMER and GwyYNNE Daviess. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) 

Eurhythmics, Art and Education. By E. JAQUES-DALCROZE. 
Translated from the French by F. RoTHWELL. Edited by 
CYNTHIA Cox. (8s. 6d. net. Chatto & Windus.) 
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The Quest for Certainty : a Study of the Relation of Knowledge 
and Action. By J. Dewey. Gifford Lectures, 1929. (ros. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


In these lectures John Dewey carried still further his inquiry 
—begun in “ Human Nature and Conduct ’’—into philosophical 
' errors generated by the separation between theory and practice, 
knowledge and actions. This false separation accounts for the 
domination of modern philosophies by the problem of reconciling 
the conclusions of natural science with the validity of purposes 
and ideals by which men live. The remedy is suggested by 
scientific method. Science, in becoming experimental, has be- 
come a mode of directed practical doing ; philosophy must use 
the same method to discover significant ideals and values, and 
so enable modern life to attain the integrity and certainty which 
now it so obviously lacks. 


Emile Meyerson. Identity and Reality. Authorized Translation 
by KATE LOEWENBERG. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Dr. Meyerson’s book on “ Identity and Reality ” has es- 
tablished itself as an important contribution to the theory of 
knowledge. It is based on a wide study of the history of natural 
science. His interest has been in the examination of the 
processes of reasoning used by scientists; in this way he has 
endeavoured to penetrate ‘‘the functioning of thought by 
analysing its action in science.” His conclusion is that the sole 
end of science is not action and prevision; science seeks to 
understand and explain nature; for this purpose the principle 
of conformity is insufficient; the satisfaction of reason is found 
in the principle of identity. Mrs. Loewenberg’s translation will 
enable a wider circle of philosophical readers to become 
acquainted with this profound work in which the meaning 
and range of this principle of identity is developed. 


Liberty in the Modern State. By Prof. H. J. Lasxr. (7s. 6d. net: 


Mr. Laski had intended giving in America in 1929. His defini- 
tion of liberty is: “ the absence of restraint upon the existence 
of those social conditions which, in modern civilization, are the 
necessary guarantees of individual happiness,” and in accord 
with this definition he discusses in considerable detail the rules 
of conduct to which political authority must conform if its sub- 
jects are to be free. The treatment is stimulating and vivid, and 
frequently provocative, as lectures should be. Teachers may set 
themselves to refute the statement on page 189 that “in our 
own day it would not be an unfair description of education to 
define it as the art which teaches men to be deceived by the 
printed word.” 


Text-book of Logic. By Prof. A. WoLF. (10s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Beyond Physics or the Idealization of Mechanism: Being a 
Survey and Attempted Extension of Modern Physics in a 
Philosophical and Psychical Direction. By Sir OLIVER 
LopcE. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


The Aim of Human Existence: Being a System of Morality 
Based on the Harmony of Life. By E. RiGNANO. Reprinted 
from “ The Monist,’’ January, 1929. (3s. 6d. net. Open 
Court Publishing Co.) 


The Drift of Civilization. By the Contributors to the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Number of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
including C. G. ABBOT, R. E. BYRD, A. EINSTEIN, G. 
FERRERO, Sir P. Grpss, M. Gorxy, R. M. HoLrzarFEL, the 
Very Rev. Dean INGE, Count HERMANN KEYSERLING, 
J. B. S. HaLpane, P. DE Kruir, S. Leacock, M. A. NEX , 
M. Purin, J. H. Rosinson, B. RussegeLL, H. G. WELLS; 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


The Fields and Methods of Knowledge : a Textbook in Orientation 


Faber & Faber.) and Logic. By Prof. R. F. PIPER and Prof. P. W. Warp. 
This book contains the substance of a course of lectures which (16s. Knopf.) 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Education Psychology: an Introductory Text. By Prof. R. 
PINTNER. (ros. 6d. net. Williams and Norgate.) 

This is a typically American exposition of the subject known 
as educational psychology. The reader who takes up the book 
expecting to find the familiar chapter headings—observation, 
memory, imagination, reasoning, and so forth, will be dis- 
appointed, and in most cases, we think, agreeably so. The 
older treatment, which took over the academic psychology of 
the time, and made educational applications, by the way, is 
here abandoned. The newer and better method is to pro- 
pound the questions which face the teacher in his daily work, 
and to ask psychology what help it can give. Thus the edu- 
cational psychologist is, so to speak, an independent inquirer. 
He has long been well represented in America, and is increasingly 
represented in this country, though his findings are much more 
cautiously regarded. He tells us much about our original ten- 
dencies, about the measurement of mental traits, the laws of 
learning, the measurement of improvement, and the new type 
of examination which is to oust the ‘‘ essay type.” Dr. Pintner, 
whose work on experimental psychology is well known, here 
provides an excellent outline of educational psychology on 
modern experimental lines. We note with approbation his 
explicit statement that psychology does not help in the de- 
termination of educational aims, but only in determining the 
. Methods by which those aims are best realized. We recommend 
his book to English students of education, as giving a clear and 
accurate statement of the sort of psychology which is mostly 
taught in American teachers’ colleges. 


The Psychology of Adolescence. By Prof. F. D. Brooxs. (ros. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

This is the third book on adolescence to appear in English 
recently, the other two being both by women—Prof. Olive 
Wheeler's “ Youth,” and Prof. Leta Hollingworth’s ‘‘ Psychology 
of the Adolescent.” Perhaps Prof. Brooks’s book is not quite 
equal to the others in point of style and interest, but it far 
outstrips them in comprehensiveness and thoroughness. It would 
be hard to suggest a topic connected with adolescence which is 


not discussed in this book, and it has the vitality that usually 
marks a book which has grown out of the writer’s experience 
as a teacher—in this case as a teacher of teachers. Wherever 
possible, the discussions are connected with those recent 
researches which have made the older books on adolescence 
inadequate. Two of the strongest features of American text- 
books, problems for discussion and bibliographical references, 
are well exemplified in Prof. Brooks’s work. It has a definite 
place of its own as the most complete and scientific book on 
adolescence in English, and the fact that it is written by an 
American for Americans does not in this case make it less useful 
to the English student or teacher. 


Stammering. By ELSIE FOGERTY. (23. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is an excellent little book. Its first chapter gives a clear 
account of the development of stammering in children, and the 
later chapters suggest definite curative work for various ages. 
It is written with clarity, and illustrated by descriptions of 
definite cases. In the main Miss Fogerty accepts Adler’s view of 
the psychology of the stammerer. 


The Growth of Plato's Ideal Theory: an Essay. By Sir J. G. 
FRAZER. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Your Character from Your Handwriting: a Guide to the New 
Graphology. By C. H. BRooks. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Gestalt Psychology. By Prof. W. KOHLER. (15s. net. Bell.) 

Character Through Creative Experience. By Prof. W. C. Bower. 
(11s. 6d. net. University of Chicago Press. London: 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Principles of Guidance. By Prof. A. J. Jones. (15s. net. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.) 

The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality. By Prof. J. PIAGET. 
(12s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Standard Tests: a Handbook for the Classroom Teacher. By 
Dr. C. Russet. (8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Educational Problems for Psychological Study. By Prof. G. 
Watson and Prof. R. B. SPENCE. (7s. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 
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Who Moved the Stone? By F. Morison. Faber & 
Faber.) 

This vividly written and suggestive volume contains a study 
of the Resurrection narratives of the Gospels. Mr. Morison min- 
utely reconstructs the situation, as he conceives it, and makes 
many acute observations regarding the Gospel evidence. He 
rejects the various rationalistic constructions of the story. For 
the conclusion reached his own words may be quoted: “ There 
may be, and as the writer thinks, there certainly is, a deep and 
profoundly historical basis for that much disputed sentence in 
the Apostles’ Creed—‘ The third day He rose again from the 
dead.’”’ Altogether an arresting and remarkable book. 


The Greek Fathers. By Prof. J. M. CAMPBELL. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

This scholarly volume by a Roman Catholic scholar aims at 
forming an estimate of the influence exerted by the Greek 
Fathers “in that western world which became so estranged 
from their own.” After an introductory chapter, and one devoted 
to a consideration of the chief representative Fathers, the writer 
surveys the various centuries from the fourth and fifth through 
the fifteenth down to the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth. 
Naturally only a few names are considered in each case, hut 
these aim at being representative. The west naturally read them 
in the main in Latin versions. A useful bibliography concludes 
this interesting little book. 


The Gospel According to St. Luke: tn the Revised Version. With 
Introduction and Commentary by H. BALMFOoRTH. (4s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

The latest volume of the Clarendon Bible exhibits the features 
already noted as characteristic of this excellent series—the 
‘commentary is up to date, provided with an excellent intro- 
duction, and admirably illustrated. It is wonderfully cheap. 


India in the Dark Wood. By Rev. Dr. N. Macnicol. (2s. 6d. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

The problem of India is likely to test the statesmanship of 
our rulers for a long time to come. A grave responsibility must 
rest, in the last resort, on the British people for the decisions 
arrived at, and it is all-important that public opinion here should 
be well informed. This book, written by an acknowledged expert, 
who has spent his life in service to India as teacher, translator, 
biographer, poet, and administrator, is particularly timely. 
Though mainly concerned with the problems of the Christian 
Church in India, the book illuminates the general situation, and 
ought to be read by all who take an intelligent interest in Indian 
affairs. We heartily commend this volume. 


De Electione Gratiæ and Questiones Theosophica. By J. 
BouME. With a Biographical Sketch. Translated from the 
German by J. R. EARLE. (108. 6d. net. Constable.) 

This admirable edition of the famous German mystic’s treatises 
on “ The Election of Grace ’”’ and “ Questiones Theosophice ” 
will be a boon to the student. It provides not only an excellent 
translation, but also a biographical sketch which puts together 
all that is known of Bohme. 


Man and His Religion: an Essay in the Comparative Study of 
Religions Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. Dr. S. P. T. 
PRIDEAUX. (ros. net. Williams and Norgate.) 

This is a highly interesting and attractive volume. To attempt 
the evaluation of religion in general in the light of the study of 
comparative religion is, as the author points out, beyond the 
capacity of any one man. Nevertheless, such an attempt in 
skilful hands is to be welcomed, and Dr. Prideaux’s book is a 
real contribution. He devotes five chapters to a general survey, 
and then proceeds to discuss the motives and functions of 
religion (VI), the concepts of religion (VII). The final chapters 
deal with general conclusions (VIII), “ Christ or Krishna? ”’ 
(IX), and “ Do we look for another? ” (X). The essay bristles 
with controversial points, but is extraordinarily stimulating. 


(6s. net. 


Beyond Agnosticism. By B. I. BELL. (5s. net. Allen and Unwin.) 

The author of this well written and suggestive book under- 
went a common experience when, at the end of his first year 
at the university, he found the religion in which he had been 
trained in ruins. He proceeds to describe how gradually he was 
able to reconstruct his faith. In the book itself he discusses such 
themes as “ the gods of the multitude,” “ fear and faith,” ‘‘ the 
humanizing of God,” “ mysticism versus magic,” " the art of 
worship.” The author is deeply impressed with the conviction 
that religion is essentially suprarational. We cordially com- 
mend this interesting work to our readers. 


KNOWLEDGE 


New Testament Ethics : an Introduction. By Rev. Dr. C. A. A. 
Scorr. The Hulsean Lectures, 1929. (58s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Hulsean Lectures for 1929 were delivered for the first 
time by a non-Anglican divine, Dr. Anderson Scott, the dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian professor of Westminster College, 
Cambridge. It would have been difficult to find a more appro- 
priate lecturer than Dr. Scott. Students will find the lectures 
printed in this volume original in method and suggestive and 
satisfying in content. The method can be illustrated from the 


titles. Thus Lecture I has for its title ‘‘ The Master: character 
of his ethical teaching ”; Lecture II, “The Master: his 
criticism of evil’’; Lecture III, “ The Master: his method of 


goodness *’; Lecture IV, “ The Apostle: 
development of the ethical teaching of Jesus,” 
Readers of this volume will be richly rewarded. 


reproduction and 
and so on. 


Workman's Fare: An Account of Herbert Richard Haynes, the 
Average Working Man, and the Social and Industrial Prob- 
lems arising out of his Life. By KATHLEEN GIBBERD. (Cloth, 
38. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Student Christian Move- 
ment. 

The Ayyub and Mamluk Sultans. By Rev. Dr. E. SELL. (1s. 9d- 
Church Missionary Society. Madras: Diocesan Press.) 
Fact and Faith in the Bible. By Rev. W. R. Witirams. (Paper, 

2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. S.P.C.K.) 

The Gospel According to Matthew the Evangelist. The Acts of the 
Apostles. (1s. each. Dent.) 

Twenty Dialogues on Universal Religion between Seeker and 
Finder. By Rev. Dr. W. Watsn. (2s. net. Williams & 
Norgate.) 

The Life of our Lord: Compiled from the Gospels of the Four 
Evangelists, and Presented in the Very Words of the Scriptures 
as one Continuous Narrative. By R. G. PONSONBY. (2s. 6d. 
Bell.) 

A Short Course in the Old Testament and Apocrypha : for Schools 
and Study Circles. By W. R. THomMas. (38. Bell 

Southwark Cathedral, 606—1930. 
net. Sampson Low.) 

If I Lived in India. By M. L. CHRISTLIEB. (18. net. Edinburgh 
House Press.) 
Learning About India: 
Kinds of Activities. 

House Press.) 

Talks on India: a Book for Teachers of Missionary Classes of 
Boys and Girls from 9 to 13 Years Old. By Liian E. Cox. 
(1s. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Beibl y Plant Bach (The Little Children’s Bible in Welsh). 
(1s. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Story of Lambeth Palace : a Historic Survey. 
GARDINER. (158. net. Constable.) 

Will the Scottish Church Survive ? By G. M. THOMSON. (1s. net. 
Edinburgh : The Porpoise Press.) 


(Continued on page 588) 


By Rev. T. P. STEVENS. (1s. 


Programmes and Suggestions for all 
By Lilian E. Cox. (3d. Edinburgh 


By DorotHy 


MENTAL HEALTH CouRSE.—The Child Guidance Council is 
able, through the generosity of the Commonwealth Fund, to 
offer six scholarships of £181 10s. od. each, tenable by students 
taking the Mental Health Course of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (Department of Social Science 
and Administration). In the selection of candidates, considera- 
tion will be given to their previous experience of social case 
work, and to the type of work which they wish to pursue after 
training. It is not intended to give scholarships to young students 
who have just recently taken a social science certificate, and 
have had little social-work experience, but rather to give further 
specialized training to those who have realized in their work 
the need for a wider knowledge of mental health problems. The 
scholarships are open to those wishing to undertake social work 
for children or adults at child guidance and hospital clinics, at 
mental hospitals, and in associations for the care of mental 
defectives. They are also open to hospital almoners, children’s 
workers, probation officers, etc. Candidates must fill in the 
London School of Economics form of application, and must, in 
addition, make direct application to the Child Guidance Council 
on the scholarship application form. The Child Guidance 
Council have asked the selection committee appointed by the 
London School of Economics to consider the qualifications of 
the candidates and to make the awards. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A New Series 


Cambridge School Histories 


By MARGARET M. ELLIOT 


BOOK I. THE MIDDLE AGES IN BRITAIN 
Fully illustrated in line and half-tone, with maps, plans, and time-charts. 


Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d 


A new series of history books for Senior and Central Schools, based upon the Hadow Report. The first book 

is now ready, and the remaining two books, bringing the history down to the present day, are already in preparation. 

Social History and the History of other countries are used extensively to provide a background to the story. 
The illustrations are a great feature of the series. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
A HISTORY BY THOMAS CARLYLE 
Abridged and edited, with an introduction, 
notes, and a map, by A. H. R. BALL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


This book is intended to assist in the correlation of 
English and History teaching for classes approaching 
School Certificate Standard. 


By the same Editor 


SELECTIONS FROM CARLYLE 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 


RUSKIN AS LITERARY CRITIC 
Selections 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDY OF KIRK O’ FIELD 


By Major-General R. H. MAHON, C.B., 
C.S.I. 
With 4 plates and 6 illustrations 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
General Mahon’s MS., which concludes the re- 
searches of his two previous volumes, was completed 
just before his death. The author argues that Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was not implicated in Bothwell’s 
plot to blow up Darnley, and his opinion in this contro- 
versy is well supported by evidence. 


NOMEN ROMANUM 
A BOOK OF AUGUSTAN LATIN 
By J. G. WORTH, M.A. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A companion volume to Mr Worth’s “‘ Pallas 

Athene.” This book consists of easy selections from 

Livy, Ovid, Caesar, Sallust, Vergil, Cicero, and Horace, 
with a vocabulary and a short note on each author. 


PALLAS ATHENE 
A BOOK OF ATTIC GREEK 
Selected by J. G. WORTH, M.A. 
With a vocabulary and 4 illustrations 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SCIPIO AFRICANUS IN THE 
SECOND PUNIC WAR 
By H. H. SCULLARD, M.A. 
Thirlwall Prize Essay 
With 3 plates, 8 plans, and 2 maps 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The neglect of Scipio, and especially of his Spanish 
campaign, by English writers has led the author to a 
detailed discussion of the importance and the difficulties 


of this campaign, which he has illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken of the sites of the various battles. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire 


General Editors: J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., Litt.D.; A. P. NEWTON, M.A., D.Lit. ; 
and E. A. BENIANS, M.A. 
Volume VI. Canada and Newfoundland 


Advisor for the Dominion of Canada: W. P. M. KENNEDY, M.A., Litt.D. 


Royal 8vo. 


35S. net. 


Beginning with a chapter on the geographical and ethnical background, the story of the development of Canada 
is continued down to 1921, with special chapters on Canada and the Empire, and Canada in the World War. 
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Science and the Fishing Industry. By Prof. A. C. Harpy. (6d. 
net. Hull: A. Brown & Sons.) 

An interesting lecture delivered at University College, Hull, 
in October, 1929. Prof. Hardy points out what science has done 
for the fishing industry, and what it may be hoped and expected 
to do in the future. 


School Certificate Chemistry. By W. R. ANDERSON. 
Pitman.) 

Text-books of chemistry for the First School Certificate are 
fast becoming extremely numerous, and to stand out above the 
general level a book has to be exceptionally good. Mr. 
Anderson's offers few points of special interest or originality, 
but it is a good, sound piece of work, and those teachers who 
like a rather “ solid ” text-book will appreciate the fare pro- 
vided. The book is well produced, and we have noticed but 
few errors, e.g. Kipps for Kipp on page 58, and U for O in the 
formula for sulphuric acid on page 95. We think that it is a 
mistake to describe Avogadro’s celebrated hypothesis as a 
law, and for our own part have always found the hypothesis 
in question an excellent peg upon which to hang a lesson on the 
difference between hypotheses and laws in science. 


Elementary Chemistry: for Students of Hygiene and House- 
craft. By C. M. TAYLOR and P. K. Tuomas. (3s. 6d. 
Murray.) 

An interesting and excellent little book, admirably adapted 
to the purpose for which it was written. The empirical arts 
of housecraft and domestie hygiene, highly developed as they 
are in the hands of an efficient woman, have yet much to learn 
from elementary chemistry, and we predict that many a future 
husband will have cause to thank the authors of this book ! 
But we should like to know what grounds the authors have for 
the remarkable statement on page 55, that the molecules of 
most elements contain two atoms. 


Practical Chemistry for Advdnced Students. 
(4s. 6d. Murray.) My 
A text-book suitable for candidates preparing for the Higher 
Certificate and similar examinations. A feature of the book is 
the large amount of explanatory matter included, the author 
feeling that much theory may be assimilated during laboratory 
periods. Mr. Sutcliffe has fully maintained the high standard 
he has set himself in his previous books, and this latest example 
is one that we can thoroughly recommend. 


The Mechanism of Nature: Being a Simple Approach to Modern 
Views on the Structure of Matter and Radiation. By Prof. 
E. N. DAC. ANDRADE. (6s. net. Bell.) 

Prof. Andrade’s book represents an attempt to provide a 
sketch of the groundwork of physical science, illustrated from 
recent advances, which can be read in an hour or two by a reader 
unversed in the study. Prof. Andrade is the happy possessor of 
a literary style worthy of the eighteenth century, and to it he 
adds a mastery of his subject and a sure perception of those 
points that the “ unversed reader ’’ will find difficult. As a 
result of this fortunate equipment, he has brilliantly succeeded 
in his efforts to render the basic mechanism of nature intelligible 
to the ordinary man, and we have little doubt that his book 
will achieve the wide success that it most certainly deserves. 


An Introduction to Organic Chemistry. By Dr. E. J. HoLMYARD. 
(4s. 6d. Arnold.) 

In his characteristically lucid style, Dr. Holmyard has pro- 
duced an introductory volume to the study of organic chemistry 
which is intended primarily for boys and girls who have passed 
the School Certificate Examination and are therefore ready to 
enter upon a wider field of study. While the scope of the book 
is fairly wide, including as it does chapters upon some rather 
complex carbohydrates, diazo-compounds, and optically active 
substances, the number of compounds described has been 
restricted so far as possible in order to avoid confusing the 
beginner with wearisome details. The purification of organic 
compounds and methods used in analysis are very carefully 
described, and full emphasis is laid upon the importance of 
investigating molecular structures. The book is well illustrated 
with diagrams and full-plates, which include portraits of Baeyer, 
Dumas, Williamson, van’t Hoff, Kekulé, and Liebig. The text 
contains not only descriptions of the commoner organic com- 
pounds and their industrial application, but wherever possible 
the bearing of a particular reaction upon the development of 
chemical theory is discussed. Thus Baever’s strain theory is 
introduced in connexion with the properties of the olefines, but 


(4s. 6d. 


By A. SUTCLIFFE- 


it is not evident why the introduction of the solid model for the 
carbon atom has been delayed until the investigation of optical 
activity has made it necessary. The diagram of the Kjeldahl 
apparatus on page 22 is not very satisfactory, and Crum Brown’s 
rule, if used at all, might have been summarized more usefully 
by arranging the substituents in the aromatic nucleus in two 
columns according to the directive influence which they are 
said to exert. Plenty of questions are set at the end of each 
chapter, but it is doubtful whether the student will be able to 
derive full benefit from an elementary text-book which contains 
no instructions for laboratory work. 


The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples : An Essay in Correlation. By L. T. HOBHOUSE, 
G. D. WHEELER, and M. GINSBERG. (ros. 6d. Chapman 
and Hall.) 

This monograph on the “ Simpler Peoples ” is one of the 
“ Studies in Economics and Political Science ” of the London 
School of Economics. It was first published during the War, and 
has proved of the highest value to students of social and political 
science, as well as to geographers, as a handy compendium of facts 
relating to the social organization and development of primitive 
peoples. Its re-issue in a photographic reproduction is welcome, 
though it needs supplementing in the light of the mass of new 
information which has accrued since its first appearance. 


Flower Stories (Simple Nature Studies). By ANN WILSON 
(rs. 6d. Sampson, Low.) 

Pretty fairy stories here serve to give to juveniles ideas 
regarding the functions of floral structures and some other parts 
of plants. Guide lines, pollination, seed dispersal, carnivorous 
habit, self-protection, leaf-fall, and a few other topics are 
introduced in a style that will appeal to little pupils. 


Animal Life on the Sea Shore. By Prof. L. P. W. RENOUF. 
(6d. net. Routledge.) 

The Elements of Botany. By the late Dr. R. J. HARVEY-GIBSON, 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Garden Science: a Three Years’ Course of Practical Science 
Based on Experiments in Garden, Field and Classroom. 
By R. Berks. (2s. Nelson.) 

Science in Soviet Russia. By J. G. CROWTHER. 
Williams and Norgate.) 

The Retreat from Parenthood. By JEAN AYLING. (ros. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

X-Ray Crystallography. By R. W. JAMES. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The Technical Arts and Sciences of the Ancients. By Dr. A. 


(7s. 6d. net. 


NEUBURGER. Translated by Dr. H. L. Brose. (42s. net. 
Methuen.) 

Hydrostatics. By Prof. D. K. SEN. (5s. Macmillan.) 

A Class Book of Mechanics. By H. E. HaDLeEy. (4s. 6d. 


Macmillan.) 

School Certificate Heat. By C. N Lewis. (4s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Origins of Popular Superstitions and Customs. By T. S. 
KNOWLSON. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

Theoretical and Practical Mechanics and Physics, with a Chapter 
on Chemistry: a Preliminary Science Course. By A. H. 
MACKENZIE and A. Forster. Third Edition. (3s. 


Macmillan.) 
(Continued on page 590) 


The editors of the “ Oxford Dictionary Supplement ’’ have 
prepared a further list of words for which quotations are required. 
The list goes from ‘‘ counter ” to “ ejecta,” and from *' lead ” 
to ‘‘ loose-leaf,’’ and is printed in the April issue of The Periodical, 
the organ of the OXFORD UNIVERSITY Press. A work of literary 
interest announced is ‘‘ Shakespeare Studies : Biographical and 
Literary,” by Edgar I. Fripp. f : 

s$ 

We have received from Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., a 
Selected List of works on English grammar and composition 
for secondary schools. In most cases the title-page is printed 
with extracts from the preface or other indication of the scope 
of the book, and one or more specimen pages. These extracts 
form a valuable guide to the selection of books. 

s s s$ 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company’s Spring Announcement 
List gives the titles of some volumes in their One Hour Series. 
The intention is to provide brief and authoritative surveys of 
various fields of art and social endeavour. The volumes 
announced are on health, the ‘‘ movies” and “ talkies,” the 
American novel, and American history, music, and poetry. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


SOME HINTS AND SOLUTIONS 
TO TRIGONOMETRY 


Parts II, III, and IV 


By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., and R. T. 
HUGHES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


This Key is intended for masters and for intelligent 

pupils. It contains: (a) full solutions to the harder 

questions, (b) directions for solving other questions, 

and results at intermediate stages in the work, and 
(¢) hints for easier questions. 


CAMBRIDGE FIVE-FIGURE 


TABLES 
By F. G. HALL and E. K. RIDEAL 
Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A series of tables for students of Natural Sciences 

and Engineering, as well as of Mathematics. It em- 
bodies an entirely new arrangement. 

“ This is one of the most serviceable sets of tables we have 

seen. The figures are bold and clear, the spacing and arrange- 

ment are excellent, and it is difficult to see how an improvement 
be effected.’’—The Scottish Educational Journal 


RIDERS IN GEOMETRY 
By T. H. WARD HILL, M.A. 


38. 6d. 


This book is in no sense a key to a series of im 

riders ; its object is rather to teach students of Matti Matri. 

culation or School Certificate standard to think in an 
orderly manner. 

“ The book is admirably conceived, and we feel sure that 


such a systematic treatment as we have here will spp’ to many 
teachers of mathematic.’’— The London T 


Crown 8vo. 


A COURSE OF ANALYSIS 
By E. G. PHILLIPS, M.A., M.Sc. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. net 


An introductory general course of Analysis, suitable 
for First Year Honours students. Examples have been 
provided at the end of each chapter. 

*“*The treatment is careful and thorough. ... Mr eee 


book should Pers a very acceptable introduction to m 
esults.""—The Oxford Magasine. 


THE THRESHOLD OF ENGLISH 
PROSE 


Selected and edited by H. A. TREBLE, 
M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 28. 9d. 


An anthology of prose from the seventeenth century 
to the present day, including extracts from living 
authors. It is intended for Public and Secondary Schools. 


“ Mr Treble’s collection of s ens of the essay, the letter, 
biography, travel, history, pao speeches, and escription of 
nature is a pleasant book panni ce in any young al s hands.” 

The Times Educat upplement 


QUANTITY AND ACCENT IN 
LATIN 


An Introduction to the Reading of Latin 


aloud 


By F. W. WESTAWAY 
Second and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
‘‘ There is hardly an unnecessary line in it; many things are 
stated that are sot generally known, and many more that even 


the best scholars are only too prone to i '—The Nation and 
Athenacum 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SURFACE 
CHEMISTRY 
By E. K. RIDEAL 
Second and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. 
21S. net 


The growth of the subject has been so rapid that 

about three-quarters of the book has been entirely 

rewritten, and over 100 pages of additional matter 
have been ie ded. 


“No work of vital importance is omitt .. We can 
warmly Ferommend it.”"— The Journal T Education. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
By S. E. BROWN, M.A. 
Part III. Experimental Electricity and 
Magnetism 
Reduction in price. New Edition. With 
193 Figures. Crown 8vo. Now 3s. 6d. 


“ Essentially piny scholarly, and accurate. With its ex- 
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MISCELLANEOUS x 
4 
Swimming for Schoolboys. (Published by the National Associa- | Board of Education. Report ‘of a Committee Representative of 


tion of Schoolmasters. Price 3d. net.) 

This small but useful book has obviously been written for the 
use of children, and its clear, concise style should prove extremely 
attractive. The explanation of the various strokes is put in very 
simple language and the photographs and sketches illustrating 
the movements are very useful. Some teachers may take 
exception to the writer’s suggestion that the aim of swimming 
is to win championships. Itis certainly one manner of attracting 
youthful interest and for this reason perhaps it may be condoned. 
The suggestion to teach the crawl stroke first will not find favour 
with all, but in spite of these doubtful expedients the book is 
_ well worth study by both teachers and pupils. 


Concerning the Blind: Being a Historical Sketch of Organized 
Effort on behalf of the Blind of Great Britain, and Some 
Thoughts Concerning the Mental Life of a Person born Blind. 
By Dr. J. M. Ritcuig. (7s. 6d. net. Oliver & Boyd.) A 

Dr. Ritchie has done a useful piece of work. Hitherto there 
has been no comprehensive survey of work for the blind in this 
country, and in this compact volume he has collected relevant 
material from a great variety of sources. All workers among the 
blind will be grateful to have the results of his research. Three 
interesting chapters have been added on the mental life of the 
blind ; these deal mainly with visualization, synaesthesia, and the 
perception of space. 


Woodcraft and World Service: Studies in Unorthodox Education 
—an Account of the Evolution of the Woodcraft Movements. 

By I. O. Evans. (6s. net. Noel Douglas.) M 
Before the publication of this book, it was impossible to find 
in any one volume an account of the various modern movements 
connected with camping, hiking, and woodlore. Mr. Evans, 
(or “ Blue Swift,” to give him his woodcraft name), has known 
several of these movements from the inside, and is well qualified 
to describe their characteristic features, and to relate their history. 
He begins with the days before woodcraft, when Sunday Schools 
and Boys Brigades were the chief social organizations for chil- 
dren, and tells of the revival of woodcraft and Indian lore in 
America, connected with the name of Ernest Thompson Seton. 
He then describes in order the main developments of woodcraft 
in this country; the Boy Scouts, Woodcraft Chivalry, Kibbo 
Kift, and the Co-operative Woodcraft Fellowship. The second 
part of the book discusses the relationship between woodcraft 
and such topics as art, science, religion, sex, and world service. 


Science and the Fishing Industry: Being a Civic Week Lecture 
delivered at the University College, Hull, on October 16, 1929. 

= (6d. net. Hull: Brown.) 

Education in 1929: Being the Report of the Board of Education 
and the Statistics of Public Education for England and Wales. 
(3s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Education Outlook Pamphlets. The “ Mutual Service” Method 
in Education. By Lieut.-Col. W. B. DAUNTESEY. (3d. net. 
Birch.) 

The Nation’s Youth: Being the Annual Report of the Nattonal 
Council of Y.M.C.A.s for England, Ireland, and Wales, 
January, 1930. 

Board of Education. Table of Holiday Courses on the Continent 
for Instruction in Modern Languages and Other Subjects, 
1930. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Education in Wales : Report of the Board of Education under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, for the Year 1929. 


(6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 
Health in the Nursery. By Dr. Victoria E. M. BENNETT. 
(6d. net. Routledge.) 


Safety First for the Little Ones in the Street. (Manilla Cover, 7d. 
Cloth Cover, 9d. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

A Hundred Years of Publishing: Being the Story of Chapman 
& Hall, Lid. By A. WAUGH. (15s. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

Mental Radio : Does it Work, and How? By UPTON SINCLAIR. 
(8s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

Last Words of Famous Men. By Beca. (7s. 6d. net. Williams 
& Norgate.) 

Babel, or the Past, Present and Future of Human Speech. By 

€ Sir R. PAGET. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Matters that Matter. By DAME HENRIETTA BARNET. (7s. 6d. net. 

Murray.) 


The Introduction of a Works Welfare Scheme: Some Practical 
Suggestions. (Industrial Welfare Society.) 


the Local Education Authovyities in England and Wales 
Recommending a Procedure fr the Award of Maintenance 
Allowances in Respect of Chisiven Between the Ages of 14 
and 15 years. (3d. net. H.M.S.9.) 

Cricket Scheme for Oxford Elementa.y Schools. Ninth Annual 
Report, 1929. 

Carnegie Endowment for Internatioral Peace. Division of 
Intercourse and Education. Annual Report of the Director 
for the Year 1929. l 

The English Association. Pamphlet No. 75. The Grammarian 
and His Material. (2s. net. Oxfora University Press.) 

The Quarterly Journal of Mathematics. Val. I. No. 1. April, 
1930. (Clarendon Press.) 

Manchester Municipal College of Technolopy. Prospectus of 
Short Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work to be given 
during the Summer, 1930. , 

Scottish Education Department. Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education in Scotland for the Year 1929-30, 
with Summary Statistics for Scotland for the Year 1928-29. 
(1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Education (Scotland). Statistics in Respect of Education Areas 
for the Year 1928-1929. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) l 

Imperial College of Science and Technology. Huxley Memorial 
Lecture, 1930. Physical and Social Science. By Prof. G. 
Waras. (1s. net. Macmillan.) 

Board of Education. England and Wales. Secondary Schools 
on the Grant List, School Year, 1928-29. Statistics, for the 
Area of each Local Education Authority, of (1) The Distribu- 
tion of Full-time Pupils in the Schools ; (2) The School Life 
and Leaving Age of Full-time Pupils who left during the 
School Year. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Historical Association. Publications, 1929. (1) Annual Bulletin 
of Historical Literature. No. XVIII. Publications of the 
Year 1928. (2) Bibliography of English Constitutional 
History. By HELEN M. Cam and A. S. TURBERVILLE. 
(3) Foreign Historical Novels. By Dr. H. TEMPERLEY. 
(4) The English Captivity of James I, King of Scots. By 
E. W. M. Batrour-MELVILLE. (5) A Select List of Books 
Relating to the History of the British Empire Overseas Suitable 
for the Use of Schools and Students. Edited by Prof. A. P. 
NEWTON. (1s. net. each. Bell.) 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1929 to May, 1930. 
H.M.S.O.) 


(1s. net. 


PANEL OF TRANSLATORS.—The Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux has recently appointed a Special 
Committee to prepare a scheme for establishing a panel of 
translators, having both linguistic and technical qualifications. 
Names of approved qualified persons are now being registered 
under the scheme adopted, and those who are interested in 
either capacity are invited to write for particulars to the Sec- 
retary, Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux, 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. Whilst the panel is 
intended to consist primarily of approved individual translators, 
it is hoped that commercial translating bureaux, which may 
partly or wholly function in the field of specialized subjects, 
will apply for registration if they are prepared to satisfy the 
Association of their ability to offer such high-grade service. 


Poster Lessons IN HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS.—The 
Health and Cleanliness Council has published a new Syllabus 
of Health and Cleanliness lessons for infants and juniors; also 
a series of individual reading cards based upon the Council's 
posters and specially designed for use with the syllabus. Ap- 
plications for supplies are invited from school teachers and 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Health and Cleanliness 
Council, 5 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Music SCHOLARSHIP.—The Royal Academy of Music is offering 
for competition, at Michaelmas, seven open Scholarships and five 
Scholarships to those who have not previously attended the 
Royal Academy. Entry forms, fees, and birth certificates must 
be received on or before July 28. The Scholarships are for 
various subjects in music, and detailed particulars and forms 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Royal Academy of Music, 
York Gate, Marylebone Road, London, W.C. 1. 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1931 


ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare.—MACBETH. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. Withan Appendix. 2s. 

[Sentor. 

—— MACBETH. Edited by C. W. Frencu, Ph.D. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Sensor. 

—— RICHARD III. With Introduction and Notes. 
By C. H. Tawney. With an Appendix. 2s. 6d. 

(Senior. 

— — RICHARD III. Edited by A. R. BRUBACHER. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. Sentor. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. With 
Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With 
an Appendix. 2s. [Juntor. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by P. T. CRESWELL. Is. 3d. LJ untor. 

—— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Edited by 
E. C. Noyes. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. { Junior. 

—— Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net each. 

Milton. NATIVITY ODE, LYDICAS, L’ALLEGRO, 
IL PENSEROSO, SONNETS, &c. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. 38. 

[Senior. 

Thackeray. ESMOND. With Introduction and Notes. 
38. [Sentor. 

—— ESMOND. Edited by G. B. HENNEMAN. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [Senior. 

—— ESMOND. Abridged and Edited by A. C. 
MACKENZIE, M.A. 32s. [Sentor. 

n.—THE COMING OF ARTHUR and THE 
PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. 1s. od. [Junior. 

Scott—IVANHOE. With Introduction and Notes. 
By F. JOHNSON, 3s. 6d. [Junior. 

—— IVANHOE. Edited by A. M. HitcuHcocx. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. (Junior. 

Dickens.—DAVID COPPERFIELD. Abridged by 
H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Junior. 

Scott—_LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. STUART, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. Canto I. Paper, 6d. 

[Preliminary and Lower Forms. 


ENGLIS H—contd. 
Scott—LADY OF THE LAKE. By E. A. PACKARD. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 
[Preliminary and Lower Forms. 
Dickens.—OLIVER TWIST. Edited by F. C. PINE. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. (Preliminary. 
Stevenson. KIDNAPPED. Edited by J. T. Brown. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Preliminary. 
Hawthorne.—TANGLEWOOD TALES. Edited by 
R. H. Beccas. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


[Lower Forms. 

— TANGLEWOOD TALES. Edited by J. H. 
Fow_er, M.A. Part I. 18s. 3d. Part II. 18. 4d. 
[Lower Forms. 
Stevenson.—_ TREASURE ISLAND. Edited by H. A. 
Vance. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Lower Forms. 
Macaulay.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. Containing 
“Lake Regillus’’ and “ Prophecy of Capys.” 
Edited by W. T. WEBB, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Lower Forms. 

— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Containing “ Lake Regillus’’ and 

“ Prophecy of Capys.” Edited by FRANKLIN T. 
BAKER. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Lower Forms. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Cicero.—_CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. 
Wirkins, Litt.D. 3s. [Sentor. 
Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
(Junior. 
Virgil. AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 

lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Sentor and Junior. 
— Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
PaGE, M.A. 2s. [Sentor and Junior. 
Thucydides. Book IV. Chaps. 1-41. “ The Capture 
of Sphacteria.”” With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. [Senior. 
Eutropius.—Books I and II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By W. WE cu, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, 
M.A. 2s. [Preliminary. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1931. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1931. 


ENGLISH. 

Hardy.— UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Shakespeare.—TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. E. P. 
Morton. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. 

— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 

— MACBETH. Edited by C. W. FrENCH, Ph.D. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 

— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Milton.—_ POETICAL WORKS. Edited by D. Masson. 
4s. 6d. net. ` 

PARADISE LOST. Book I. With Introduction 
and Notes. By M. Macmillan, D.Litt. 18. gd. 

— PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. Edited by 
W. I. CRANE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 


With 


With Notes. 


ENGLISH—contd. 
Spenser.—_ THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. M. PERcIvAL, M.A. 3s. 
FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. By Prof. G. A. 
Waucuopg. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. | 


QREEK AND LATIN. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
Plato.—_EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. With 
Notes. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. 
Euripides.—_ANDROMACHE. Edited by Rev. A. R. F. 
Hys.op, M.A. 3s. 
Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. 
Cicero.—THE CATALINE ORATIONS. Edited by 
A. S. Wirkins, Litt.D. 3s. 
ORATIONS AGAINST CATALINE. Books III 
and IV. Edited by W. MapEtey, M.A. 2s. 
Virgil—AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. 
Ovid. —METAMORPHOSES. Book XIII. Edited by 
C. Simmons, M.A. 28. 6d. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 
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Scholarship Awards 


I. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


The following awards have been made to candidates who have been approved 
for admission to a college in Michaclmas term: 

Bell Exhibitions: J. F. Butler (Jesus College); M. W. Wynne (Clare College); 
J. H. Lambrick (Girton College); M. Abrahams (Trinity College). Abbott 
Exhibition: J. M. Cook (King’s College). Barnes Exhibition: M. Redd (Jesus 
College); D. Mitchell (Magdalene College). 


CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Walston Studentship: T. C. Skeat. Major Scholarships: Classics: C. R. C. 
Allberry (St. Dunstan's College, Catford), I. C. Currey (Kingswood School, Bath). 
Natural Sciences: K. W. Lyon (Cheltenham Grammar School). Minor Scholar- 
ships: Mathematics: H. G. Booker (Palmer's School, Grays), M. C. Green 
(Victoria College, Jersey); Natural Sciences: W. D. Ellison (Skipton Grammar 
School), D. J. Watterson (Cheltenham Grammar School); History: F. S. 
Foster (Downside School); Modern Languages: D. H. Jupp (Perse School). 
Exhibitions: Classics: W. B. Browne (Marlborough College), M. F. Howard 
(King Edward's School, Birmingham); Natural Sciences: R. L. Fortescue 
(Oundle School); History: E. E. Capon (Radicy College); Modern Languages : 
A. H. Ballantyne (Rugby School). 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Mathematical Scholarship: R. A. Lyttleton (King Edward’s School, Bir- 


mingham). 
CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


British School at Athens Studentship: R. D. Barnett. Charles Oldham 
Classical Scholarship: H. D. P. Lee. 


DOWNING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarships : Modern Languages: R. R. Pedley (Foster's Secondary School 
Sherborne). Mathematics: G. F. Eaton (Central Secondary School, Sheffield). 
Natural Scicnce and Mathematics: R. Brown (St. Dunstan's College, Catford). 
Exhibitions: Law: A. West (Mile End Central School). History: L. C. B. 
Seaman (Regent Street Polytechnic). Natural Science: W. R. Philipson (Dame 
Allan's School, Newcastle-on-Tyne). Classics: K. Southan (Wolverhampton 
Grammar School). 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Prendergast Studentship: R. J. H. Jenkins. Scholarships: Ayling, Baines, 
Bowden, G. L. C. Cole, Hawkins (Hon.), Hellewell, Hewitt, James, MacMahon 
(Hon.), Mailvaganam, Moule, O'Grady, Page, Percival, Peters, Poole (Hon.), 
Poyser, R. J. Pringle, Rabnett, G. T. C. Smith (Hon.), F. K. Turner, J. T. 
Wharton (Hon.), Wickramasinghe (students in residence). Major Scholarships : 
Mathematics: A. C. Tooke (St. Paul's School); Natural Sciences: E. Lucas 
(Manchester Grammar School); History: E. Pengelly (Wallasey Grammar 
School) (Robert Davies Scholarship). Minor Scholarships: Mathematics: 
A. C. Scupholme (Rossall School); Classics: N. G. Jackson (Nottingham High 
School); Natural Sciences: P. Miller (Leys School); History: D. B. Pitblado 
(Strand School, Brixton), P. K. S. Wilkinson (Maidstone Grammar School. 
Exhibitions: Classics: R. E. Bury (Rossall School); Modern Languages: 
ene Birch (Hastings Grammar School), P. W. Seton (Worcester Royal Grammar 

ool). l 
} GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

Mathematics: Minor Scholarships: L. Bronowski (Clapton County Secondary 
School), M. E. Biddle (Roedean School, Brighton). Exhibition: J. E. Forsyth 
(King Edward's High School, Birmingham). Classics: Minor Scholarship: 
M. H. Campbell (Perse High School, Cambridge). Exhibitions: G. Cowan 
(Berkhamsted School for Girls), H. L. E. Duff (Perse High School, Cambridge). 
Natural Sciences: Minor Scholarship: E. M. Wright (Wycombe Abbey School). 
Exhibitions: E. N, Kidner (Blackheath High School), J. W. Ellinger (Sydenham 
High School). History : Major Scholarship: J. H. Lambrick (St. Mary’s Hall, 
Brighton). Exhibition: A. M. D. Paterson (Notting Hill High School). Modern 
Languages: Minor Scholarships: K. E. G. Davidge (Blackheath High School), 
H. M. Conder (Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). Exhibition: M. U. Byres-Leake 
(St. Clair, Tunbridge Wells, and private tuition). English : Minor Scholarships : 
V. R. Clarke (Sydenham County Secondary School). Exhibition: B. M. Jennings 

Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). Geography : Major Scholarship: E. C. Thomson 
Tottenham High School and University College, London). Exhibition: E. M. 
Francis (Godolphin and Latymer School, Hammersmith). The Hertha Ayrton 
Fellowship: Mrs. Wrinch Nicholson, D.Sc, (Oxon). Alfred Yarrow Research 
Studentships: Mrs. Wooster, Miss M. E. Maurice (renewed), Miss A. S. Dale, 
Miss H. D. Megaw. Ethel Sargant Studentship: Miss S. P. Hawkey ncaa, 
G. M. Gardner Graduate Scholarship: Miss D. L. Douie, Ph.D. (Manchester 
Old Girtonians’ Studentship: Miss M. Hartley. Amelia Gurney Graduate Scholar- 
ship: Miss E. A. E. Mitchell. Gilchrist Studentship (awarded by the Gilchrist 
Trustees): Miss P. J. Ward. Research Scholarships: Mrs. de Hernando, Miss 
G. E. Robinson. 

GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Wrenbury Scholarship: K. S. Isles. Major Scholarships: Mathematics: 
T. E. Faulkner (Wolverhampton Grammar School); Classics: S. B. R. Cooke 
(Lancaster Royal Grammar School); Modern Languages: G. G. D. Hill (Man- 
chester Grammar School). Minor Scholarships: Mathematics: E. D. Ward 
(King Edward VI School, Birmingham), J. D. Wix, (Malvern College) ; Classics : 

. W. L. Ivimy (Harrow School); Natural Sciences: H. N. Cox (Nottingham 
High School); Modern Languages: A. de Grunwald (Margate College). Ex- 
hibitions: Mathematics: G. W. Morley (Manchester Grammar School) ; Classics: 
F. H. Brown (Shrewsbury School), A. G. Baird (Fettes College) ; Natural Scicuces: 
L. W. Rodway (Cheltenham Grammar School), F. L. Kidd (Bolton School); 
History: H. J. Ryan (St. Francis Xavier's College, Liverpool), M. J. Wainwright 
(Herbert Strutt School, Belper); Modern Languages: L. A. Scopes (St. Dunstan's 


College, Catford). 
JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Burney Studentship: G. F. Woods. Major Scholarships: Classics: M. Reed» 
(Christ's Hospital); History: C. H. Blake (Cotham Secondary School, Bristol). 
Minor Scholarships: Mathematics: H, Wiseman (Central Foundation School)» 
J. F. Butler (Colchester Royal Grammar School) (Rustat); Classics: W. L. Rowe 

Watford Grammar School); R. C. Neville (Highgate School); Natural 
ciences: E. J. Percival (Latymer Upper School), T. R. E. Fox (Regent Street 
Polytechnic); History: R. W. V. Gittings (St. Edward's School, Oxford). 
Exhibitions : Mathematics: J. C. H. Gover (Bedford School); Classics: W. 
H. Waring (Charterhouse) (Rustat), G. L. S. Grifhith-Jones (Stowe), E. R. 
Annand (Cheltenham College) (Rustat); History: L. H. Curzon (Sir W. St. 
John’s School, Battersea). 
KING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Craven Studentship: L. P. Wilkinson. 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Associates’ Rescarch Fellowship: M. E. Grimshaw. Mary Ewart Travelling 
Scholarship: H. M. Lyon. Mary Ewart Second Year Scholarship: P. M. Skinner. 
Marion Kennedy Studentship: E. E. Phare (renewed). Bathurst Studentships : 
F. M. Green (renewed), K. M. Sparshott. Francis Maitland Balfour Studentship : 
S. M. Mills (renewed). Gamble Studentship: D. A. Cuff. Helen Gladstone 
Memorial Scholarship: E. M. Dance. Arthur Hugh Clough Scholarship: C. 
Richardson. Mary Sparke Scholarships: M. E. S. Appleyard, M. W. Young. 
Awards of 1929 continued: J. V. Gibson, E. Weiste. Exhibition awarded in 
1928 increased to a Scholarship: D. J. Thompson. Exhibition awarded in 
1929 increased to a Scholarship: M. E. Wadhams. College Scholarship: E. J. 
du Cane. College Exhibitions: F. N. Block, M. C. Lankester, L. Makower. 
Mathematics: Minor Scholarship: K. H. Potts (Durbam County School); 
Exhibitions: E. M. Dunkley (Newland High School, Hull), E M. Young 
Streatham Hill High School). Classics: Major Scholarships: A. T Nicol 
Aberdeen University), M. A. Cotterill (Birmingham University and private 
tuition); Minor Scholarship: E. Sidgwick (Hayes Court, Hayes); Exhibitions: 
R. G. Heffernan (Sherborne School), E. Dobson (Clitton High School). Natural 
Sciences: Minor Scholarships: M. H. Rogers (King Edward's High School, 
Birmingham), M. Savory (Ladies' College, Cheltenham); Exhibition: S. H. 
Allen (Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). History: Exhibition: J. H. Wasse 
(Richmond County School, Surrey). Modern Languages: Major Scholarship : 
M. D. Layton (St. Paul’s Girls’ School, London); Minor Scholarships: G. W. 
Mason N A High School), M. B. M. Hunter (Ladies’ College. Chel- 
tenham); Exhibition: M. T. H. Chapple (Perse School for Girls, Cambridge). 
English : Major Scholarship: K. A. Burton (St. Margaret’s, Bushey); Exhibi- 
tion: J. H. Young (Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). Geography : Minor Scholar- 
ship: E. Broadie (Whalley Range High School); Exhibition: E. M. Hansford 
(Ladies’ College, Cheltenham and private tuition). Entrance Scholarship: 
Oenone E. Wolstenholme (High School, Halifax). Open Minor Scholarship for 
Geography: Elsie Broadie (Whalley Range Municipal High School for Girls, 
Manchester). 

PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Bevan Scholarship of {60 for Classics and Divinity : G. W. Quinn (Wyggeston 
Grammar School). Bevan Exhibition of {40 for Classics and Divinity: F. D. 
Heyer (Lancing College). Exhibitions of £40: Classics: S. J. Bostock (Down- 
side); Natural Sciences: P. M. Butler (Aske’s Schools, Hatcham), J. St. L. 
Thornton (Charterhouse); History: B. Keith-Lucoas (Gresham’s School, Holt) ; 
Mcdern Languages: C. A. I. Prins (Gresham's School, Holt); English: S. G. 
Barker (Gosport Secondary School). Honorary Exhibition for History: R. W. 
Dickinson (Malvern College). 


PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Major Scholarships: Mathematics: H. B. Morris (Monmouth School) + 
Classics: K. Wellesley (Watford Grammar School), D. Rosenthal (Manchester 
Grammar School). Minor Scholarships: Mathematics: E. W. Todd (Wilson's 
Grammar School, Camberwell); Classics: D. E. Richards (Liverpool Collegiate 
School); History: A. Propper (Owen's School, London), E. W. H. Briault 
(Brighton Grammar School). Exhibitions: Classics: C. H. Chapman (Christ's 
Hospital); Natural Sciences: C. D. Colchester (Rugby School); History : 
P. M. Johnston (Wellington College). 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open Scholarship in Science and Mathematics, £80: C. H. Westcott (St. 
Bertholomew's Grammar School, Newbury). 


SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarships: Classics: J. S. Billings (Oakham School), A. Carsley (King’s 
School, Chester); History (the Oppen Scholarship): G. B. Banting (St. John’s 
School, Leatherhead, D. S. Davies (Hereford High School). Organ Scholarship: 
P. M. Young (Christ’s Hospital). Exhibitions: Mathematics and Physics: 
W. H. Lindsey (Liverpool Institute High School); Classics: V. B. Hulme (City 
of London School); History: H. S. Aubury (Battersea Grammar School), 
C. G. Craven (Ripon School). 


SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Major Scholarships: Mathematics: J. R. E. Paynter (Highgate School); 
Classics: A. J. Fisher (Repton School), C. Ewan (Lancaster Royal Grammar 
School); Natural Sciences: D. A. Jenkins (Merchant Taylors’ School). Minor 
Scholarships: Mathematics: R. W. Pye (Morpeth Grammar School), L. de 
Lecuw (St. Olave’s School), H. T. Pitt (St. Olave’s School) ; Modern Languages: 
R. F. Tyas (King Edward VII School, Sheffield). Exhibitions: Classics: S. W. 
Woodward (Tonbridge School); Natural Sciences: P. J. Garner (Perse School). 
W. S. S. Ladell (Aldenham School); History: H. A. Turner (Sheffield Central 
Secondary School). 


ST. CATHERINE'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Mathematical Exhibition: H. J. Cox (King Edward’s School, Birmingham). 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Sandys Studentship: D. E. W. Wormell. Scholarships: Mathematics: 
F. W. Burgess (Brentwood School) ; Natural Sciences: C. G. Newman (Watford 
Grammar School). Exhibition: Natural Sciences: W. A. Johnson (Manchester 
Grammar School). Sizarships: T. Leathem (Marlborough College), C. C. Love 
(Oakham School), J. B. Rowe (Bradford Grammar School). Close Exhibitions : 
Johnson: C. C. Love (Oakham School); Baker: G. C. C. Blakstad (Durham 
School); Dowman: K. A. Pye-Finch (Pocklington School); Somerset: D. L. 
Gregory (Hereford School), P. T. Taylor (Manchester Grammar School). Marquis 
of Exeter: H. E. Jones (Stamford School). Strathcona Studentships : D. Nobbs 
(Palmer's School, Grays), J. Pringle (University of Edinburgh). Strathcona 
Exhibition: J. W. Harding (Victoria University College, Wellington, New 
Zealand). Taylor Studentship: P. Lamartine Yates (Sidcot School). Vidaliau 
Scholarship: T. J. Gibbons Major Scholarships: Mathematics: D. O'Donovan 
(St. Ignatius’ College, Stamford Hill) (Baylis Scholarship), F.W. Mottershead (King 
Edward VI High School, Birmingham), J. Clemow (Borden Grammar School, 
Sittingbourne); Classics: J. W. Landells (Fettes College), J. M. Keidan (Brad- 
ford Grammar School); Natural Sciences: D. H. Valentine (Manchester Gram- 
mar School) (Lister Scholarship), D. A. Harding (Whitgift Grammar School), 
L.S. Porter (City of London School). Minor Scholarships : Mathematics: G. H. L. 
Buxton (City of Norwich School) ; Classics: D. I. Davies (Manchester Grammar 
School), J. G. W. Davies (Tonbridge School), H. Wilson (Manchester Grammar 
School) (Patchett Scholarship); C. J. Milner (Worksop College); History: 
K. A. L. Parker (Tottenham Grammar School), C. J. Maston (Bradford Grammar 
School). Exhibitions: Natural Sciences: G. E. T. Scrase (Cheltenham College) ; 
History : R. C. Harman (Oundle School), J. Davey (Ashville College, Harrogate ); 
Modern Languages: J. Howard (Manchester Grammar School). 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open Mathematical Scholarship, £60 per annum for three years: R. Frith 
(Wheelwright Grammar School, Dewsbury). Open Mathematical Exhibition, 
£40 per annum for three years: F. A. Noble (Wheelwright Grammar School, 
Dewsbury). Mathematics Exhibition: A. E. Hickinbotham (Aske'’s Boys’ 
School, New Cross). Classical Scholarship: J. E. Powell (King Edward's School, 
Birmingham). Mathematical Scholarzhip: J. H. Pearce (King Edward's School, 


Birmingham). 
TRINITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE 


Classical Scholarship: B. C. Harvey (King Edward's School, Birmingham). 
Science Scholarship: A. N. May (King Edward's School, Birmingham). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


Scholars: Mathematics: Ernest Deschamps Caimer; Classics: Ralph 
Reynolds, Trevor Whitefield, George Otto-Simms, William Huyzer Mol; Mental 
and Moral Science: Harold Duncan, Charles Duffin; Experimental Science: 
Edward Cecil Allbery, Mervyn Archdale Ellison, William Sydney Hickson; 
Natural Science: Arthur Gwynn; History and Political Science: Robert 
William Crosste; Modern Languages: Ernest Gordon Quin, Ailsa Marjorie 
Treacher (non-foundation), Moira Georgina Scariff (non-foundation), Michael 
L. Ferras, Eva Sylvia Bradfield (non-foundation), Phyllis M. Brittain (non- 
foundation), Maureen Cecilia E. Gore Grimes (non-foundation), Florence E. 
Cunningham (non-foundation). 


HATFIELD COLLEGE, DURHAM 
Scholarships Renewed: Mathematics, £25: H. Casson; English, £25: J. F. 
Danby ; Science, {25: A. Ratcliffe, C. Pidd, J. G. Graham, O. G. Dixon, E. 
Appleby, W. G. Wearmouth, F. E. Pounder. 


ST. CHAD’S COLLEGE, DURHAM 


Classics Scholarship, renewed, £60: T. A. Neill. De Bury: W. Southern. 
Gisborne: F. W. Wilkinson. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, DURHAM 


Scholarships Renewed: Classics, £40: P. S. Watson. Theology, £40: F. 
Bussby. History: J. E. Swaby. Ellerton: P. S. Watson, K. L. McCutcheon. 
Jenkins Scholarship: H. W. Watson, A. W. Burfield. Theological Honours 
Exhibition: J. M. Plumley, N. J. Leach. 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, DURHAM 


Open Mathematical Scholarship, £25 per annum for three years: Nellie 
Hazzlewood (Wheelwright Grammar School, Dewsbury). Gisborne Scholarship: 
D. A. M. Read. Scholarships Renewed: English, £25: M.E. Sawdon; Gisborne: 
Winifred Foster, M. P. Tallents. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DURHAM 


Open Science Scholarship, £30 per annum for three years, and Pemberton 
Scholarship for Science, £30 per annum for three years: G. R. Parkinson (Wheel- 
wright Grammar School, Dewsbury). Open Mathematical Scholarship, £25 per 
annum for three years: N. Lonsdale (Wheelwright Grammar School, Dewsbury). 
Open Scholarship of £50 and ‘‘ Hewer” Exhibition of £60 for three years: 
J. R. M. Wright (King Edward VI Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds). 
Scholarships Renewed: Classics, £25: A. B. Chick; Mathematics, £25: W. 
Grason; Science, £25: A.J. Andrew; Pemberton: A. Cleveland, A J. Andrew. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND 
(EXETER) 


Plymouth Post Office Scholarship, £90 per annum: Ruth M. Penny (Ash- 
burton Grammar School). Entrance Scholarships, £80 per annum: R. Mitchell 
(Teigamouth Secondary Schoo!), Constauce Tooke (Barnstaple Grammar School). 
Sir Charles Cottier Scholarship, £70 per annum: J. P. Harding (Torquay Gram- 
mar School). Exhibitions, £25 per annum): A. G. Short (Lyme Regis Grammar 
School), Ann Stark (Elmhurst County School, Street, Somerset). Willey Scholar- 
ship. £21 for one year: Ena Cater (Newton Abbot Secondary School). J. B. 
Cobb Scholarship, £15 per annum: J. A. Oates (Devonport High School). Simons 
Scholarships: £75: R.A. Robinson; £70: O. B. Westcott; £50: F. H. Meek, 
C. E. Lemin, R. V. Best; £25: R. J. Davies. Internal Scholarships: £25: 
Miss Woulfe-Brennan, H. Boots; £20: Miss E. M Carter; £15: G. L. Cock, 
A. E. Young; £10: H. R. Warden. Devon War Memorial Scholarship, £75 
(renewal): N. J. Bright, Bessie Rook Memorial Scholarship, £100: Berenice A, 


Schopp. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, HULL 


District Scholarship: E. Downing (Hymers College, Hull). Open Scholarship 
and Residential Bursary: D. H. R. Whyman (Staveley Grammar School). Open 
Scholarship: M. H. Rowntree (Gainsborough High School for Girls). Open 
Scholarship and Residential Bursary: R. T. Wilkins (Staveley Grammar School). 
James Downs Scholarship: C. N. Watson (County Secondary School, Whitby). 
Exhibition and Residential Bursary: W.T. Williams (Staveley Grammar School). 
Exhibition: D. Williams (Staveley Grammar School), H. L. Jensen (St. Hilda’s 
School, Whitby). Residential Bursaries: M. Johnson (Boulevard Secondary 
School, Hull), D. K. Hill (Boulevard Secondary School, Hull), W. Taylor (Hull 


High School for Girls). 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


William Summers Scholarship: E. Wood (Huddersfield Technical College). 
Craven Scholarships: T. H. Blakeley and G. E. Moore (West Leeds High shoe), 
A. White (Lecds Grammar School). Baines Scholarships : H. Paver (West Leeds 
High School), Kate A. Gracey (Leeds Thoresby High School). Emsley Scholar- 
ships: L. Fox (Bradford Technical College), K. C. Richmond (West Hartlepool 
Secondary School). Wheatley Scholarships: Mary T. Donelly (St. Mary's, 
Hull), T. W. Freeman (Bridgford County School, S. Wales), J. Whitwham 
(Wakefield Grammar School). Akroyd Scholarships: M. S. Zuck and M. Jackson 
(City of Leeds School), H. Paver (West Leeds High School), N. B. Dyson (Scar- 
borough College), K. G. Denbigh (Wakeficld Grammar School), A. W. Foster 
(Stockton Secondary School), W. H. Backhouse (Belle Vue Secondary School, 
Bradford), C. O. I. Jones (Huddersfield Technical College), A. C. Bureau (Hud- 
dersfield College), C. A. Judson (Otley Grammar School). Brown Scholarships : 
J. B. M. Coppock (Leeds Grammar School), C. Hamill (Thornes House Secondary 
School, Wakefield), F. Roberts (Castleford Secondary School), D. C. Pickering 
(Bradford Grammar School), L. Loose (Fakenham School), L. Farrington (Royds 
Hall Secondary School, Huddersfield). Infirmary Scholarship: H. S. Shucksmith 
Sir Swire Smith Fellowship: Elsic Swann (English) (Barrow Municipal Secondary 
School). University Scholarships: French: Marjorie H. Gill (Durham High 
School); History: S. E. Hodgson (Archbishop Holgate’s Grammar School, 
York); Zoology: Annie Hosker (Southport Girls’ Secondary School); Geology 
(renewal): S. N. Hudson (Carlton Street Secondary School, Bradford); Modern 
Languages (renewal): R. Peacock (Leeds Boys’ Modern School); Chemistry 
(renewal): Elsie Ramsden (Greenhead High School, Huddersfield); Mathe- 
matics: J. Reeman (Ossett Grammar School); Physics: J. E. Taylor (Brid- 
lington School): Philosophy (rencwal): A. E. Tcale (Tutorial Classes); Chem- 
istry: C. L. Wilson (Leeds Cockburn High School); English: R. M. Wilson 
(Woodhouse Grove School); Geology: V. Wilson (Archbishop Holgate’s Gram- 
mar School, York). Richard Reynolds Scholarship: E. Spivey (Bradford Gram- 
mar School). Gilchrist Studentship in Modern Languages: F. Pickering (Grange 


Secondary School, Pickering). John Rutson Scholarship: Modern Languages 
(renewal): Dorothy Knowles (Leeds Notre Dame Collegiate Scheel). Cloth- 
workers’ Research Scholarship in Colour Chemistry: R. L. M. Allen (Marling 
School, Stroud). Clothworkers’ Research Scholarships in Textiles: A. L. Allen 
(renewal) (Leeds Grammar School), Helena Clegg (Knaresborough Secondary 
School), Mercia C. Hirst (Lecds Girls’ High School), P. Link (Textile Academy, 
Vienna), Emily Stott (renewal) (Thirsk Secondary School), Alfred Lund Scholar- 
ship: Colour Chemistry (renewal): J. D. Pask (Leeds Boys’ Modern School). 
Woolmen Scholarship (renewal): F. L. Swire (Gresham's School, Holt). Cloth- 
workers’ Scholarships: C. W. Buckley (I.eighton Park School, Reading), A. 
Johnson (Keighley Technical School). Medical Scholarship: E. H. Kitching 
(Harrogate Sccondary School). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 


Scholarships: {£40 per annum for three years: R. F. Aldwinckle (Alderman 
Newton's School, Leicester), J. W. Redwood (Wyggcston School, Leicester), 
H. A. Rees (Swansea Technical College and Private Study), W E. Remington 
(Market Harborough Grammar School). Coy Scholarship, £25 for three years: 
F. Anderson (Hinckley Grammar School). Bursaries, £20 per annum for three 
years: W. E. H. Allen (Wyggeston School, Leicester), J. Hewitt (Wyggeston 
School, Leicester), Hilda Robisher (Newarke School, Leicester). 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Reid Scholarship, £40 per annum for three years: Dorothy E. Vallins (Wal- 
thamstow Hall, Sevenoaks). Millicent Fawcett Scholarship, £40 per annum for 
three years: Dora Todd (City of London Girls’ School). Deccan Scholarship, 
£50 per annum for three years: Elsie M. Cannon (Varndean School for Girls, 
Brighton). Reid Trustces' Scholarship, £€0 per annum for three years: Margaret 
E. McCarraher (Hitchin Girls’ Grammar School). Pfeiffer Scholarship £50 per 
annum for three years: Betty Necaves (High School for Girls, Tottenham). 
Pfeiffer Scholarship, £50 per annum for three years: Evelyn S. Elliott (the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham) Arnott Scholarship, £40 per annum for thre: years: 
Elizabeth B. Sudbury (County School for Girls, Bexhill-on-Sea). Henry Tate 
Scholarship, £50 per annum for three years: Marie Brewer (St. Saviour's and 
St. Olave’s Grammar School for Girls). 


EAST LONDON COLLEGE 


Awards subject to approval of Court of Assistants of the Drapers’ Company.— 
Drapers’ Company’s Science Scholarships, £80 per annum for three years: 
J. Bender (Central Foundation School, E.C. 2), E. Toms (Brentwood Grammar 
School), Hetty Cawthorne (the Secondary School, Morley, Yorks). Drapers’ 
Company’s Arts Scholarships, {80 per annum for three years: D. Romyaneck 
(Raine’s Foundation School), Norah Farrow (King's Norton Secondary School 
for Girls). Drapers’' Company's Arts Exhibition, £30 per annum for three years: 
P. A. Dapé (Cardinal Vaughan School), Edith N. Francis (James Allen’s Girls’ 
School). Exhibitions, £22 10s. per annum for three years: Emma Walters 
and Grace Metcalf (Camden School for Girls). 


FARADAY HOUSE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
LONDON 


Faraday Scholarship, 80 guineas per annum tenable for two years in College 
and one year in Works: J. A. Evans (County School, Carnarvon). Maxwell 
Scholarship, 60 guineas per annum, tenable for two years in College and one year 
in works: N. Warobjeft (University College School). Exhibition, 40 guineas per 
annum, tenable for two years in College and one ycar in Works: D. A. Lamb 
(Downside School). Exhibition, 30 guincas per annum, tenable for two years in 
College and one year in Works: C. W. Sex (Tiffin Boys’ School, Kingston-on- 
Thames). Exhibition, 20 guineas per annum, tenable for two years in College and 
one year in Works: W. M. Bennett (Epsom College). 


GUY'S HOSPITAL DENTAL SCHOOL, LONDON 


War Memorial Scholarship in Arts, £40 per annum for four years: J. F. A. 
Smyth (St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate). Entrance Scholarship in Science, £40 
per annum for four years: D. J. Wigginton (Strand School, Brixton). 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 


Entrance Scholarship in Arts (valuc £100) : E. Sayle (Alleyn's School, Dulwich). 
War Memorial Scholarship in Scicnce (value £200) : W. N. Mann (Alleyn’s School, 
Dulwich, and Prelim. Science Classes, Guy's Hosvital Medical Schocl). Entrate: 
Scholarship in Science (value £100): J. E. Spalding (St. Lawrence College, 
Ramsgate, and Prelim. Science Classes, Guy’s Hospital Medical School). Con- 
fined Scholarship in Science (value £100): J. R. Forbes (Alleyu's School, Dulwich, 
and Prelim. Science Classes, Guy's Hospital Medical School). 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Sambrooke Scholarship in Arts, £40 a year for three years: E. Murray (Latymer 
Upper School, Hammersmith). Sambrooke Scholarship in Engineering, £00 a 
year for three years: H. Leaderman (Raite's Foundation School). Sambrooke 
Scholarship in Natural Science, £40 a year for three years: R. H. Abbott (County 
School, Weston-super-Mare). Founders’ Company’s Scholarship in Engineering, 
£40 a year for three years: B. O. Candy (St. Paul's School, West Kensington). 
Henry Neville Gladstone Scholarship, £40 a year for three years: E. F. Candlin 
(Varndean School for Boys, Brighton), Merchant Taylors’ Scholarship, £40 a 
year for two years: Ethel E. Widdowson (County Sccondary School, Sydenham). 
Warneford Scholarships, £30 per annum for four years: C. W. Dixon (St. Olave’s 
Grammar School), H. J. Stammers (Ipswich School). Sambrouke Scholarship, 
£30 per annum for three years: J. V. Dacie (King’s College School). 


KING'S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
LONDON 


Open Scholarship, £40 per annum for three years: Lucy Smart (Croydon 
High School for Girls), M. J. Bishop (West Leeds High School), N. E. Corney 
(Bournemouth High School). 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Open Entrance Scholarships (value £100 each): H. J. Barrie (Exeter College, 
Oxford), H. B. Tipler (Christ’s College, Cambridge). Entrance Scholarships 
awarded by the College Board: Freedom Scholarship in Pathology (open to 
Students of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, value £100): Mr. J.G. L. 
Spencer, of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Price Scholarship in Science (value 
£100): M. L. Rubein (Hackney Downs School). Second Scholarship in Science 
(value £50): J. Simon (Hackney Downs School). 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE NOS SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR 


St. Dunstan’s Scholarship: J. Ellinger (Sydenham High School for Girls). 
Isabel Thorne Scholarship: A. L. Musgrave (Selhurst Grammar School). Sir 
Owen Roberts Memorial Scholarship: F. C. Naish (Girton College, Cambridge). 
Mabel Sharman Crawford Scholarship: B. Clark (L.S.M.W.). Alfred Langton 
Scholarship: P. N. Greene (L.S.M.W.). Ellen Walker Bursary: S. W. Pyddoke 
(L.S.M.W.). Flora Murray Bursary: K. M. Jones (L.S.M.W.). Special Bur- 
saries awarded by Medical School: B. D. Corner, B. Hay-Cooper, M. H. Mayeur 
and P. Wade (L.S.M.W.), Jwia Ann Hornblower Cock Post-Graduate Scholar- 
ship: C. Day. 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Scholarships £40 per annum for three years: In Economics: Margaret C. 
Bottomley (Putney High School), F. P. Coleman (County School for Boys, 
Harrow), A. Emanuel (Henry Thornton School, Clapham Common). Whittuck 
Scholarship, £40 per annum for three years: J. C. Hales (Central Tutorial Col- 
leze). Bursaries: Joan C. Willis (Camden School for Girls, N.W. 5), Lucy J. 
Grout (County School for Girls, Dartford), H. A. Ives (Woolwich County School), 
Georgina B. Bird (Girls’ College, Malvern), Grace A. Evans (City of London 


College). 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON 

Twining Scholarship: Ruth Schweriner (Queen’s College). Professors’ Junior 
Scholarship: Patience Stanham (Thornbank, Bexhill). Lady Visitors’ Scholar- 
ship: Stephanie Tyacke (Queen's College School). 

ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD GREEN 

Scholarships of £60 for three years: English: D. D. S. Burton (Croydon 
High School); French: B. M. Colls (Norwich High School); Science: E. 
Gouldson (Aigburth Vale High School), F. Green (Raine’s Foundation School) ; 
German: O. K. Jones (Leytonstone County High School); Mathematics: 
A. M. Sharrock (Wakefield High School), M. A. Whitaker (Mary Datchelor 
School, Camberwell). A Scholarship of £50 for three years: N. M. Sherrard, 
for history (Camden Girls’ School). Scholarships of £40 for three years: Classics: 
M. A. E. Frame (The Abbey School, Reading), E. J. Hull (Berkhamsted School 
for Girls). Exhibitions of £30 for three years: Science: E. Griffiths, (Queen 
Mary High School for Girls, Liverpool); Science: D. Lloyd, (Croydon High 


School). 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 

Andrews Scholarship in Classics, £40 a year for three years: S. Calvert (Thorn- 
ton Grammar School, Bradford). Andrews Scholarship in Arts, £40 a year for 
three years: Margaret Hall (County High School, Wellingborough). Andrews 
Scholarship in Science, £40 a year for three years: P. J. Hutchings (Westminster 
City School). Goldsmid Scholarship in Science, £40 a year for three years: H.J. 
Drinkall (Wyggeston Boys’ School, Leicester). Goldsmid Scholarship in Engineer- 
ing, £50 a vear for three years: P. E. L. Fellowes (Ampleforth College, York). 
Rosa Morison Scholarship, £40 a year for three years: F. P. Nightingale (Cardinal 
Vaughan School). West Scholarship in English and English History, £30 for one 
year: G. E. Palmer (Huntingdon Grammar School). Scholarship in Laws, £30 
a year for three years: V. P. M. J. O. Stranders (Henry Thornton School). 
Medical Scholarship, £30 per annum for three years: H. A. Catley (Alleyn School, 
Dulwich). Faculty of Laws: Entrance Scholarship: V. P. M. J. O. Stranders 
(Henry Thornton School, Clapham Common). Joseph Hume Scholarship (Juris- 
prudence): L. H. Jacob. Bayliss-Starling Memorial Scholarship: R. A. Kek- 
wick. Sharpev Scholarship in Physiology: F. G. Young. Malden Scholarship in 
Greek: S. W. Martin. Rosa Morison Scholarship in English: Nancy Clark. 
Eleanor Grove Scholarships in German: Eleanor M. Gait, Muriel E. Williams. 
Sir Wiliam Mever Studentship in History: Lilian M. Seckler. Ricardo Scholar- 
ship in Political Economy: Winifred E. Speakman. Joseph Hume Scholarship 


in Political Economy: H. Hartley. Lloyd Scholarship in Political Economy : 
Winifred E. Speakman. Jevons Memorial Scholarship in Political ao 
S. Adler. : 


John Stuart Mill Scholarship in Philosophy and ot eae J. 
Abraham. Slade School of Fine Art: Robert Ross Scholarship: J. Luke and 
R. D. McLundie (equal). Slade Scholarships: Linda M. Carmen, Jocelyn Mays, 
S. Gilbert, H. G. R. Moynihan, F. T. Rainey. Bartlett School of Architecture: 
Entrance Exhibitions: W. B. Galloway (Whitgift Middle School, Croydon), 
A. FE. Rogers (Royal Grammar School, Guildford). School of Librarianship: 
Entrance Exhibition: Nancy H. Twist (Maidenhead High School and University 
College, London). Joseph Hume Scholarship in Jurisprudence: I. H. Jacob. 
Catherine Maud Pearce Scholarship: E. Leyshon. Jews’ Commemoration 
Scholarship: W. H. Hoather. Benington Memorial Studentship: Elizabeth 
Kitson. Jessel Studentship in Pure Mathematics: T. E. Garstang. Meyer de 
Rothschild Scholarship: Evelyn B. Tulley. Meyer de Rothschild Additional 


Scholarship: Constance M. Rigby. Ellen Watson Memorial Scholarship in 
Applicd Mathematics: C. G. Pendse. Tuffnell Scholarship in Chemistry: 
N. Levy. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, LONDON 

Scholarships: Classics: A. E. Lisle (Roedean School, Brighton), B. L. Bailey 
(North London Collegiate School) (Honorary Scholarship); History: G. J. 
Griffiths (Trinity Hall, Southport); Botany: N. M. Willett (Mary Datchelor 
Girls’ School). Exhibitions: French: C. D. Scott (Northampton School for 
Girls); History: XK. I. Boardley (Calder High School, Liverpool); English 
V. V. Brown (Modern School, Exeter); History: H. M. Symonds (Haber- 
dashers’ Aske's School, Acton); Mathematics: M. L. Ward (Clapham High 
School); Botany: K. L. Messenger (Godolphin and Latymer School, Hammer- 
smith); English: N. Finkelstein (Great Yarmouth High School), R. C. Lancaster 
(Charles Edward Brooke School, Camberwell); Mathematics: M. W. Davis 
(Colston High School, Bristol); Commended: French: C. V. C. Kimber (Plum- 
stead Secondary School); Botany: M. C. Thompson (James Allen’s Girls’ 
School) ; English: M. Burgoyne (Worcester Secondary School). 


‘UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Seaton Scholarship, £40 per annum for two years: W. P. Barry (Bristol 
Grammar School). Hulme Scholarship, £35 per annum for three years: G 
Marshman (Bury Grammar School). Jones History Scholarship, £40 per annum 
for two years: R. W. Hilton (Glossop Grammar School). Charles Robinson 
Scholarship, £50 per annum for two years: R. W. J. Bowen (Leigh Grammar 
School). Adams Scholarship, £40 per annum for three years: W. H. Goddard 
(Leigh Grammar School). Theodores Exhibition, £20 per annum for one year: 
A. Taylor (Leigh Grammar School), Derby Entrance Scholarship, £25 per annum 
for three years: T. Crippen (Leigh Grammar School). Gaskill Scholarship: 
£35 per annum for two years: J. Whittaker (Bacup and Rawtenstall Grammar 
School). Entrance Scholarship in Science, £50 per annum for three years: D. 
Kafkevitch (Manchester Central High School for Boys). William Kirtley Scholar- 
ship, £70 per annum for three years: P., A. Hufton (Widnes Secondary School). 
Matthew Kirtley Scholarship, £60 per annum for three years: H. L. B. Saint 
(Hindley and Abram Grammar School). Beckwith Scholarships: £60 per annum 
for three years: T. H. Reynolds; £50 per annum for three years: W. Heaton 
(Hindley and Abram Grammar School). Crace-Calvert Scholarship, £30 per annum 
for two years: G. Broughton (Roval Technical College, Salford). Tom Jackson 
Scholarship, £45 per annum for three years: C. Berens (Cowley Secondary School 
St. Helens). John Russell Scholarship, £45 per annum for one year: D. Halpern 
Manchester Central High School for Boys). Alice Fay Exhibition, £25 per annum 
for three years: Hilda Lofthouse (Manchester High School). William Simpson 
Exhibition, £25 per annum for three years: F. H. Moon (Swanwick Hall 
School, near Derby). William Hulme Bursaries: P. A. Hufton (Widnes Secondary 
School), F. West and F. H. Moon (Swanwick Hall School, near Derby). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 

Entrance Scholarships: Faculty of Arts, Higher Grade: K. E. Richardson 
(Ilkeston County Secondary School), Winifred F. Steel (Great Yarmouth High 
School). Faculty of Pure Science, Higher Grade: W. C. Hancock (City School, 
Lincoln), Faculty of Applied Science, Higher Grade: F. H. Moon and F. West 
(Swanwick Hall Secondary School). Faculty of Arts, Lower Grade: F. J. Goulson 
(Edward VI Grammar School, Spilsby). Faculty of Pure Science, Lower Grade: 
Barbara Hitchcock (Edward VII Grammar School, Coalville), G. I. Smith (Queen 


Elizabeth Grammar School, Horncastle). Faculty of Applied Science, Lower 
Grade: D. F. Cooch (Northampton Town and County School). 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

The Board of Management of the Beit Fund has elected John Ross McLean 
(Balliol) as Beit Senior Research Scholar for the year 1930-31. Junior Mathe- 
matical Scholarship: E. S. Jackson (Corpus Christi IE Mathematical 
Exhibition: A. G. Walker (Balliol College). Hertford olarship: J. R 
McKenzie Willis (Christ Church). de Paravicini Scholarship: B. Gallagher 
(Corpus Christi). Squire Scholarships: B. R. Key (Rossall School), C. J. 
Edwards (Magdalen College School, Oxford). 

BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Lewis Nettleship Memorial Scholarshipin Music; G. Burchardt (Rugby School). 
Craven University Scholarship: R. W. B. Burton (Cheltenham College). Jenkins 
Exhibition in Philosophy: R. Galletti-di-Cadilhac (Cheltenham College). Open 
Williams’ Exhibition for Mathematics, £40 per annum for four years: E. A. 
Stockwell (Wheelwright Grammar School, Dewsbury). Open Scholarship for 
Mathematics, £100: R. P. Macrae (Watford Grammar School). 

BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Mathematics: Junior Hulme Scholarship: B. L. Welch (Bede Collegiate 
School, Sunderland). Hulme Exhibition: J. F. Coplestone-Boughey (Shrewsbury 
School). Natural Science: to an Open Scholarship: D. Whittaker (Pocklington 
School). Hulme Exhibition: G. F. Lewin (Monoux Grammar School, Waltham- 
stow). Exhibition: F. W. Neate (Cheltenham College). 

CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD 

Open Scholarship in Mathematics: Gerald James Whitrow (Christ’s Hospital). 
College Exhibition in Mathematics: Robert Lyal Richards (Christ’s Hospital). 
Fell Exhibitions: O. P. E. Reed, E. C. O. Jewesbury. Modern Language Scholar- 
ship: V. J. Biggs (King Edward's School, Birmingham). 

CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Classics: H. P. Grice (Clifton), G. V. Hart (Rossall), J. Montgomerie (Fettes), 
W. A. Procter (Harpenden, Charles Oldham), F. Sainsbury (Clifton), A. Wooler 
(Bradford). History: I. K. Macalaster (Shrewsbury). Natural Science: G. M. 
Hills (Sheffield Central School). 

EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Stapledon Exhibition in Modern History: P. N. L. Harvey (Clifton College). 
Classics: Open Scholarships: P. G. Turpin (Haileybury College), P. S. Price 
(Cheltenham College); Stapledon Scholarship: L. W. K. Brown (Kingswood 
School, Bath); Open Exhibitions: P. Timson (Wyggeston Grammar School), 
J. S. Bayliss (Harrow). Modern History: Open Soe R. F. F. Summers 
(Clifton College). Natural Science: Open Scholarship: C. G. Wynne (Wyggeston 
Grammar School); Staplcdon Scholarship: K. C. Willett (Dean Close 

JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Meyricke Scholarship: J. R. Lloyd Thomas (St. David's College, Lampeter). 
HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Classics : Open Scholarships of £100: W. L. J. White (Charterhouse), J. G. 
McIntyre (Christ’s Hospital); Exhibition of £60: A. Baxter (St. Paul’s School) ; 
Exhibition of £50: G. Hulpern (Manchester Grammar School). History: Open 
Scholarship of £100: J. A. Gatehouse (Bradfield College), M. A. Rathbone 
(Charterhouse); Meeke Scholarship of £60 (open pro hac vice): W. B. L. Monson 
(Edinburgh Academy); Exhibitions of £230: T. R. Parratt (Oundle School), 
P. Reilly (Winchester College). Mathematics: Open Scholarship of £100: 
W. G. Ross (Rossall School); Exhibition of £50: E. A. Morgan (Palmer's 


School, Grays). 
KEBLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Richard Taylor Exhibition in Modern History: P. W. Daniels (Christ’s Hos- 
pital). Open Scholarships in Natural Science: James Henry Gosborne (Not- 
tingham High School), Robert H. H. Morley (The College, Plymouth). Exhibition 
in Natural Science: Edward Chad Varah (Worksop College). 


LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD 
Exhibition for French, £60: Marie T. Slocombe (County School for Girls, 
Bridgwater). Open Exhibition: Irene Wood (High School, Halifax). 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Scholarship for Science, £100: L. R. Barrett (Watford Grammar School). 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Mathematics: Postmastership: A. G. Palmer (City of Oxford School); 
Open Exhibition: A. H. P. Humphrey (Eastbourne College). Natural Science: 
Postmastership: G. A. Morris (Bolton School); Open Exhibition: P. A. 
Cunnold (Receding School). 
NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Scholarships in Classics: O. F. J. B. Woods (Marlborough College), 
M. D. Tennant (Marlborough College). Open Scholarship in Modern History : 
R. L. Stock (Charterhouse). Beresford Hope Scholarship in Modern History : 
D. V. Ryan (Clifton College), Open Exhibition in Modern History : J. A. 
Frazer (St. John's, Leatherhead). Open Scholarship in Mathematics: . K. 
Ingall (City of Oxford School). Open Exhibition in Natural Science: R. Moss 
(Manchester Grammar School). 
NON-COLLEGIATE, OXFORD 
Entrance Scholarship: W. F. G. Mitchell (Palmer's School, Grays). 
ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Robinson Exhibition: N. J. Abercrombie. 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Scholarships: Classics: John Woodyatt (Epsom College), Richard 
Cumberland Barnes (Heath School, Halifax), John David Lovelock (Reading 
School), Herbert Winston Martin (Liverpool Institute); Modern History: 
Arthur David Portrait (Owen's School, Islington). Higher Exhibition: R. J. L. 
Nelson (Cheltenham College). 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Entrance Scholarship for Classics: C. W. Sanders (St. Paul’s School). 
Eglestield Scholarship (open pro hac vice) for Classics: R. H. Hunt (Marlborough 
College). Open Entrance Exhibition (of the maximum value of £50) for Classics: 
I. W. Thomson (Glasgow University). Open Entrance Exhibition (of the max:- 
mum value of £50) for Modern History: T. H. K. Berry (Repton School). Open 
Entrance Scholarship for Natural Science: R. F. G. Ormrod (Shrewsbury Schoo!). 
Open Scholarship for Mathematics, £100: R. D. East (Watford Grammar School). 
Dixon Exhibition: W. W. B. Dalzell (St. Bees School). 


SOCIETY OF OXFORD HOME-STUDENTS, OXFORD 

Scholarships: Gilchrist Scholarship: Natural Science: M. Alden (High 
School, Oxford); French: L. Kemeid (Convent of Sacred Heart, San Remo); 
French and German: K.E.N. Munro (Headington School, Oxford). Exhibitions: 
Exhibition tenable at St. Frideswide’s, Cherwell Edge: English: U. M. Brown 
(Notre Dame High School, Sheffield). Exhibition tenable at St. Frideswide’s, 
Cherwell Edge: History: K. F. Gould (Notre Dame High School, Sheffield). 
English: E. G. Harper (Girls’ Grammar School, Bradford). Ethel Simon Exhi- 
bition: Philosophy, Politics, and Economics: R. M. L. G. Martin (Convent of 
Holy Child Jesus, Mayfield). English: D. Stead (Girls’ High School, Wakefield). 
Exhibition Standard in French: K. I. Moss (Queen Mary High School, Anfield, 
Liverpool). The Goodwin Prize has been awarded to E. G. Harper. Vacancy in 
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History : Quita Street (King’s High School for Girls, Warwick). Scholarship: 
Ethel G. Haynes (Camden School for Girls). 
SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Vacancy in Mathematics: Helena B. Horler (King's High School for Girls, 


Warwick). 
ST. EDMUND HALL, OXFORD 
Exhibition in Classics: H.G. Nicholas (Mill Hill School). Minor Exhibitions: 
History : G. S. Keen (Brad‘ord Grammar School); Classics: C. C. Reid (Mill 
Hill School). Exhibitions in Modern Languages: French: A. W. Holt (Bradford 
Grammar School), J. H. Wright (Barrow Grammar School). 


ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Scholarships: English: M. J. Pedley (King Edward VI High School, Bir- 
mingham) ; Science: R. J. Stephens (St. Swithun’s School, Winchester); His- 
tory: D. M. E. Upton (King Edward VI High School, Birmingham). Exhibitions: 
Modern Languages: M. J. R. Alexander (Commonweal Secondary School, 
Swindon); English: J. E. L. Carlisle (St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews, and 
private tuition); History: A. D. D. Collins (Sydenham County Secondary 
School); English: M. E. Farmer (Shrewsbury High School); History: D. 
Humphreys (Hulme Grammar School, Oldham); Mathematics: E. Peace 
(Wheelwright Grammar School, Dewsbury); Classics: A. E. Stairs (Sherborne 
School for Girls); Exhibition Standard in History: D. F. Gaunt (King’s High 
School for Girls, Warwick). The Lilian Blake Scholarship for candidates from 
Private schools was not awarded. 


i ST. HUGH'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 

History Scholarship: Mary S. Cochrane (St. Stephen's songe; West Folke- 
stone). Clara Evelyn Mordan Scholarship: English: Mary G. Milnet (High 
School, Doncaster); Classics: Joan C. M. Whatley (St. Paul's Girls’ School). 
Exhibitions: Classics: Marie L. Downes (Bridlington High School); English: 
Mary M. Evans (North London Collegiate School): Classics: Mary Ker (St. 
Paul’s Girls' School) ; Science: Barbara Le Fanu (Bedford High School); Modern 
Languages: Margaret L. Lewis (Malvern Girls’ College) Classics: Edna E. 
Naylor (Leeds Girls’ High School). 

TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Classical Scholarship: P. A. Macrory (Cheltenham College). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Open Scholarships in Classics: J. Ronca (Wimbledon College), R. W. Baldwin 
(Queen Mary's Grammar School, Walsall). Open Scholarship in History: 
H. Machin (Hanley High School, Stoke-on-Trent). 

WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD 

At Wadham College, Bernard Vincent Rollin (Watford Grammar School) has 
been recommended for election to a Scholarship in Natural Science, and John 
Laker Harley (Leeds Grammar School) to an Exhibition in Natural Science. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 

Major Open Scholarships, £50 a vear and remission of tuition fees: Arts: 
J. W. Geaton (Devonport High School); Science: R. W. Barrow (Devonport 
High School); Agriculture: T. E. T. Bond (King’s College School, Wimbledon). 
Wantage Scholarship for Science, £80 a year: E. R. Gordon (Devonport High 
School). St. Andrew's Hall Scholarship for Science, £60 a year: Nellie Sharpe 
(Swanwick Hall County Secondary School). Scholarship in Modern Languages 
and History: G. B. G. Bull (St. Bartholomew's Grammar School, Newbury). 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

Ezra Hounsfield Linley Post-graduate Scholarship: C. H. Perrott, B.Sc. 
(renewed for second year). Robert Styring Post-graduate Scholarships: J. 
Brazier, B.Sc.; J. Diamond, M.Sc. (renewed for third year); T. Fairley, B.Sc. ; 
H. Hirst (renewed for second vear); D. F. Marshall, B.Sc. Tech.; R. E. Richard- 
son, M.Sc. (renewed for second year); J. L. Robinson, B.Sc.Tech. Alfred Tongue 
Scholarship: G. D. Reynolds, M.Sc. Mechanics Institute Scholarship: A. N. 
Mosses, M.Sc. (renewed for second year). Frederick Clifford Scholarship: J. L. 
Rushton, B.A. George Senior Research Fellowship in Engineering: E. Morgan, 
B.Sc. George Senior Fellowship in Metallurgy : . Goodacre, B.Sc. Town 
Trustees Fellowship (subject to approval of Town Trustees): E. R. Seary, M.A. 
West Riding Research Grants (subject to approval of West Riding County 
Council): G. Baddeley, M.Sc., F. Holdsworth, B.A., Jessie E. Riley, M.A. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 

Open Scholarships, £50 per annum for three years: E Trotman (Taunton's 
School, Southampton), W. C. Taplin (University College Evening Classes). Open 
Exhibitions, free tuition for three years: R. H. Arbuckle and J. W. Stone 
(Taunton’s School. Southampton). Borough Scholarships, £16 per annum for 
three years: G. A. Earwicker, E. G. Glover, P. T. Mooney, A. W. Wannell 
(Taunton's School, Southampton). Borough Exhibitions, free tuition for three 
vears: S. C. Gale (Grammar School for Girls, Southampton), J. C. Kilburn 
(Taunton’s School, Southampton), D. Miles (Grammar School for Girls, South- 
ampton), J. V. Ruffell (King Edward VI School, Southampton). Southern 
Railway Exhibition, £32 per annum for three years: A. T. Russell (Taunton's 
School, Southampton). 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 

Residential Entrance Scholarships for the United College: Harkness Scholar- 
ships: £100: I. G. Campbell (Bedford Grammar School); £100: A. W. Lovatt 
(Dunfermline High School); £100: B. A. Stenhouse (Edinburgh Academy) ; 
£100: J. R. S. Watson (Edinburgh Academy): £100: D. C. C. Young (Mer- 
chiston Castle School, Edinburgh). Montrose Scholarship: £100: P. Watson 
(High School, Dundee). Ramsay Entrance Scholarships: £50: D. C. Burton 
(Lancing College); £50: A. D. R. MacLean (Anderson Educational Institute, 


Lerwick). 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ABERYSTWYTH 

College Research Scholarships: Sir Garrod Thomas Fellowship, £150: D. G. 
Davies, B.Sc. Thomas Davies Scholarship, £70: D. T. Lewis. Keeling Scholar- 
ship, £50: Beryl D. Gregory, B.Sc. John Francis Scholarship, £40: E. R. H. 
Davies. Thomas Stephens Scholarship, £25: O. E. James, B.A. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 

Sir T. D. Owen Scholarship, £150: H. R. P. Ralphs. Gladstone Memorial 
Studentship, £100: E. J. Parry. Robert Roberts of Nantglyn Scholarship, £80: 
A. H. Williams (renewed for second year). Isaac Roberts and Owen Pritchard 
Scholarships, £75: G. I. Davies, and J. Rogers; £70: R. H. Francis and R. E. 
Roberts. Osborne Morgan Studentships: £63 10s.: B. J. Roberts: £40: 
Margaret E. Murphy. Sir A. L. Jones Scholarship, £50: Emlyn Williams. Robert 
Roberts of Nantglyn Scholarships: £43 10s.: R. I. Parry; £40: J. I. Davies 
and J. H. Jones. Eyton Williams Scholarships of £40: A. Jones, J. Owen, and 
I. W. Rowlands. Owen Pritchard Scholarship of £30: L. Pickup. Eyton Williams 
Exhibition, £25: D. Douglas. Robert Roberts of Nantglyn Exhibition, £15: 
I. Jones. Robert Roberts of Nantglyn Bursaries of £20 (for B.D. Courses): 
R. H. Hughes, R. G. Williams, and M. A. Davies. Renewal of Exhibitions: 
Eyton Williams Exhibition of £20 raised to Scholarship of £30: I. G. Edmunds. 
Eyton Williams Exhibition of £20: E. M. Francis. John Hughes Exhibition of 

20: E. E. Williams. Owen Pritchard Exhibition of £10 raised to £20: J. E. 
Jones. Owen Pritchard Exhibition of £10 raised to £15: I. Jones. John Hughes 
Exhibition of £10 raised to £15: O. G. Evans. Eyton Williams Exhibition of 
£10 raised to £15: A. M. Thomas. John Hughes Award of £5 raised to Exhibition 
of {15: G. Jones. Robert Roberts of Nantglyn Exhibitions of £10: J. E. Davies, 
D. H. Lloyd, and P. R. Thomas. New Awards: Exhibitions of #20: E.M 


Bowen and S. T. Jones. Exhibitions of £15: G. Bowyer, Jane Pritchard, E. C. 
Williams, and W. D. Williams. Eyton Williams Exhibitions of £10: Agnes 
E. M. Barr, M. R. Davies, M. W. H. Davies, Edith W. Fox, Kathleen Ha'l, 
E. P. Jones, Mary P. Jones, R. D. Jones, Matilda Pritchard, W. H. Rogers, ard 


D. R. Thoday. 
2. SCHOOLS 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 

Recommended for Scholarships: Smith Scholar: M. T. W. Easby (Mr. Scott- 
Smith, The Grange, Ore); Junior Platt Scholars: P. Crassweller, P. D. V. 
Hunter, J. W. Lingard, C. C. L. Pusinelli, H. R. Scott (all of Aldenham School). 

BARNARD CASTLE SCHOOL 

Founders Entrance Scholarships: K. H. Jack, T. G. Davison, H. G. Wilkinson. 

Founders Scholarships: D. Scott, J. D. Hogg. 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC 

Edwin Tate Scholarships: £30 per annum for three years: C. H. Elam ; 

20 per annum for three years: L. E. Price. May Edward Tate Scholarship, 
o per annum for three years: Marjorie R. Lange. Morgan Scholarship, £20 
per annum for two years: Joan A. Wiliams. 

BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 

Entrance Scholarships: R. T. Campbell (Incents, Berkhamsted), O. R. C. 
Moseley (Gate House School, Kingston Hill). Incent Scholarships: F. H. Wood- 
bridge, M. Cranfield, J. Charles, W. L. Robinson. Foundation Scholarships: 
H. E. Gilmour, R. M. Hadow, S. F. Knowles, N. E. W. Chapman, R. M. Lewis, 
H. F. Lunn, R. J. Charleston, T. C. Langdon, H. T. Simpson. 

BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLEGE 

Scholarships: G. R. B. Blake (M. E. Wilkinson, Esq., Aldeburgh Lodge 
School, Sutfolk), R. W. Horner (Bishop's Stortford College Preparatory School). 
Exhibitions: R. G. Coleman and A. A. Pearce (Bishop's Stortford College), 
P. M. Wright (Bishop's Stortford College Preparatory Schocl), A. W. Bon: all 
(Rev. C. W. H. Whalley, Fretherne House School, Welwyn Garden City). 

BLOXHAM SCHOOL, BANBURY 

Scholarships: £50: B. P. Burbush (Tormore School, Deal); £40: M. E. 
Hewlett (Bloxham School); £30: S. F. Florey (New College School, Oxford) ; 
£25: B.C. K. Stark (Bloxham School); £20: R. Bellwood (St. Hughes, Wocd- 


hall Spa). 
BLUNDELL’'S SCHOOL 
Scholarships and Exhibitions: A. E. Stubbs (Montpelier School, Paignton), 
G. M. R. Pearson (Yeovil School, Somerset), E. N. Rennie (Colchester House, 
Clifton), W. French (Bramdean, Heavitree, Exeter), R. N. Symonds (Pembroke 
Lodge, Southbourne). Foundation Scholarships: D. E. Wheeler (Blundell's 
School), B. P. Griffin (Blundell's School), A. M. Wynne (Blundell's Schoo!). 
BOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 
Bursary, £50 for three years: S. Cruickshank (Oldfield, Swanage). 
BRADFIELD COLLEGE , 
Open Scholarship of £100: H. A. H. Beckwith (Mr. E. F. Johns, Winton 
House, Winchester). Foundation Scholarship of £100: C. F. F. Watson (Mr. 
C. G. Gordon Brierley, Bigshotte, Wokingham. Foundatio Scholarship of £100: 
L. J. C. Evans (Mr. L. L. C. Evans, Swanbourne House, Bletchley). Exhibition 
of £50: C. G. Phillips (Mr. C. G. Gordon Brierley, Bigshotte Wokingham). 
Exhibition of £50: D. J. K. Nichols (Mr. H. C. Lea, Lindley Lodge, Nuncaton). 
BRIGHTON COLLEGE 
Hervey Scholarships, £81: B. O. Combridge (Messrs. Arnold and Gaussen 
Brighton College Preparatory School), H. W. Port (Major C. M. Phillips, Preston- 
ville House School, Brighton). Gill Memorial Scholarship, £81: T. D. Cartwright 
(Brighton College, formerly King’s College School, Cambridge). Newton Scholar- 
ship, £60: W. J. B. Lee (Mr. D. L. Payne, S. Chad's, Prestatyn, North Wales). 
Vaughan Scholarship, £60: F. L. Dyson (Mr. C. W. Norman, St. John’s School, 
Pinner). Gill Memorial Exhibition, £60: R. B. Hampton (Hulme Grammar 
School, Oldham). Chichester Exhibition, £45: R. Rigby (Mr.C Jowett Edwards, 
Wadham House School, Hale, Cheshire). Griffith Exhibition, £45 : C. M. Longden 
(Mr. O. E. P. Wyatt, Shardlow Hall, Derby). Hampden Exhibitions, £45: F. J. 
Anscombe (Major C. M. Phillips, Prestonville House School, Brighton), G, 
Griffiths (Mr. E. F. Titley, St. Wulfram’s School, Bournemouth). 
BROMSGROVE SCHOOL 
School Scholarships: R. M. Smith (Mr. S. H. Osborne, Dreghorn Castle School, 
Colinton), C. G. Hastings (the Rev. P. C. West, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury). 
School Exhibitions: J. B. Campbell-James (Mr. H. C. Potts, Llanyre Hall, 
Llandrindod Wells), D. M. Bruce (Bromsgrove School), E. Key (Mr. G. L. Waller, 
Finstall Park, Bromsgrove), T. A. Trotter (Mr. G. M. Tabor, Kingswood House 
School, Epsom). House Exhibition: D. B. Edmunds (Messrs. Marshall and 
Yates, Carne-Braa, Sundridge Park). 


BRYANSTON SCHOOL 
Scholarships: J. W. Gerrard (Mr. Geotfrey Hoyland, The Downs School, 
Colwall), M. A. Thompson (The Wells House, Malvern), E. C. Powell (Mr. T. 
Bunting, Taunton House School, Brighton). 


CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST 
Junior Scholarships: J. M. B. Donaldson (Private Tuition), J. McD. Dougan 
(Campbell College), H. P. K. Franks (Mr. A. S. Carey), J. H. C. Johnston (Camp- 
bell College), R. K. McKee (Campbell College), K. I. Roulston (Campbell College), 
R. D. M. Williams (Mr. Seth-Smith), H. Young (High School, Cloues). 


CANFORD SCHOOL o. 
Scholarships: I.. J. Lermit (Fonthill, Fast Grinstead), F. J. Harris (Bryntirion 
School, near Rridgend), F. W. P. Francis (Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton), 
P.M Treasure (Linton House School, London, W. 11), A. J.S. Crockett (Canford 
School), I. C. Clarke (Bigshotte, Wokingham), T. I. B. Rowland (Nevill House, 


‘ S t A 
PONES CATERHAM SCHOOL i 
Scholarships: J. A. James (Ammanford), C. A. Lock (Colchester), E. Noxon 


ae CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL 
Recommended for election to Junior Scholarships: H. W. Stubbs (Dr. 
Williams, Summerfields, Oxford), C€. W. Wright (Mr. Pidcock Bramecote, Scar- 
borough), G. €. Kelly (Mr. Cantley, Hawtrev's, Westgate-on-Sea), J. R. Briggs 
(Dr. Williams, Summerfields, Oxford), G. E. Hodgson (Mr. Johnson, St. Hugh 5, 
Bickley), D. F. M. Roberts (Mr. Roberts, Langley Place, St. Leonards), J. H. E. 
Guest (Mr. Coghlan, Seafield, Collington, Bexhill), L. R. Fletcher (Mr. Batterlury, 
Holmwood, Formby), R. T. Eddison (Mr. Mills, Highfield, Liphook), C. J. Rolo 
(Mr. Waterfield, Temple Grove, Eastbourne), PoS Pryke (private tuition), 
M. E. Allen (Dr. Evans, Hurst Court, Ore), S. G. P. Ward (Messrs. Pitkin and 
Sandwith, Earleywood, Ascot), P. Hook (Charterhouse, late from Mr. Fussell, 
Southey Hall, Bookham). 
CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships (confined to boys not already mambers of the Collage, 
nor of the Junior School): £90: C. R. Bax (James of Hereford Se holar ) (Mr. 
A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford) ; 480: J. M. Woolley (Dolson Scholar) 
(Mr. C. M. Phillips, Prestonville School, Brighton); 480: P. Hannam-Clark 
(Old Cheltonian Scholar) (Mr. E. M. Jackson, Mistley Place, Manningtree) ; 
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£80: L. Lloyd-Evans (Harvey Scholar) (Messrs. A. M. Paterson and A. A. Wallis, 
Wells House, Malvern Wells); £80: R. S. Courtice (Soughwood Scholar) (Mr. 
P. D. Fee Smith, The Old Hall, Wellington, Salop); £60: G. A. B. Bartley- 
Dennis (Jex Blake Scholar) (Mr. E. I,. Sanderson, Elstree School, Herts); £50: 
J.S. P. Castley (James of Hereford Scholar) (Mr.C. G. Gordon Brierley, Bigshotte, 
Wokingham). Entrance Exhibitions: *{40: C. F. Potter (Mr. C. Clayton Perman, 
Glyngarth School, Cheltenham) ; *£30: R. S. Henderson (Mr. C. Clayton Perman, 
Glyn School, Cheltenham) ; £30: D.C. Pritchard (Mr. C. G. Gordon Brierley, 
Bigshotte, Wokingham); °£30: B. P. H. Dickinson (Mr. G. Meakin, Pembroke 
Lodge, Southbourne); £25: R. G. G. M. Marsden (Mrs. Pearce, Ripley Court, 
Surrey); £25: J.C. Skuse (Exhibitioner in Music) (Mr. G. S. Fowler, St. George's 
School, Windsor). Home Scholarships and Exhibitions (confined to Boys already 
members of the College or of the Junior School): Re-elected Scholars: £80: 
J. D. (formerly Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore School, Upper Deal); *%{£80: 
A. G. M. Hedley (formerly Junior School, Cheltenham College) ; £70: F. E. de W. 
Cayley (from Exhibitioner, 1929) (formerly Mr. I. Sant, St. Edmund's, Hind- 
head). Re-elected Exhibitioner, £40: A. C. Cooper (formerly Mr. B. W. King- 
Hall, Emsworth House, Emsworth). Newly Elected Scholars, £70: G. E. L. 
Clarke (Old Cheltonian Scholar) (Junior School, Cheltenham College); £60: 
V. C. Martin (formerly Mr. E. P. Frederick, Wells House, Malvern Wells). 
R.A.M.C. Memorial Scholarships and Exhibitions: £50: J. S. Dudding (pro- 
moted to Scholar from Exhibitioner) (formerly Captain E. A. Tregoning, Saugeen 
School, Bournemouth); £25: P. J- D. Langrishe (Exhibitioner) (Mr. F. D. H. 
Joy, Aysgarth School, Yorks); £25: C. N. Priestley (Exhibitioner) (Mr. C. A. 
Ranger, Pinewood, Farnborough, Hants). 

* Note.—For day boys the actual value is two-fifths of the nominal value shown 


above. 
CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships: £80: J.C. Chidley (Twickenham Secondary Schoo!) ; 
£60: B. J. H. Higham (Dragon School, Oxford); £40: A. A. J. Henderson 
Streatham Hill High School). Entrance Exhibitions: P.C. Atkinson (Uttoxeter 
igh School), P. M. Burgess (County School, Gravesend). 


CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 
Corporation Scholarships awarded: Senior: D. Barrett and A. G. Reed (City 
of London School); Junior; F. V. Wickham, B. D. Schultz, V. A. C. Kirke, 
G. O. Probert (City of London School), M. E. Wise (Thornton House School). 


CLIFTON COLLEGE 

Scholarships Awarded: Under 17: H. Halson (£25); L. B. Mallalieu (£25). 
Under 15: P. A. Davies (£25); E. H. Peck (£25). The Bush: I. M. Risdon. 
The Old Cliftonians: W. J. M. Scott. The Balfour: I. A. Wallace (Cargilfield, 
Midlothian). The Norman Cook: A. M. Hall and C. C. Kuper. The Music: 
R. H. C. Palmer (St. George's School, Windsor). The Preparatory School: G. E. 
Coates. Entrance Scholarships: £100: I. A. Wallace (Cargilfield, Midlothian) ; 
£100: E. J. Nabarro (Mr. Linford, Peterborough Lodge, Finchley Road, N.W.);: 
£100: J. C. Kendrew (Mr. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford); £80: J. A.S. 
Green (Mr. Mercer, Eastmans, Southsea); £60: C. E. B. White (Mr. Moore, 
Wavertree, Horley); £60: E.deM. Rudolf (Mr. Blencowe, Sidcup Place, Kent) ; 

40 : D. Morgan (Messrs. Layton and Reynolds, The Manor House, Horsham) ; 
40: P. Morcom (Clifton College, Preparatory School); £40: T. E. Dobson 
(Mr. Scott-Smith, The Grange, Ore); £25: S. M. Mackintosh (Mr. Gordon 
Walker, XIV School, Clifton); £25: D. F. C. Hawkins (Mr. Laville, Clifton) ; 
£25: T. B. N. Caws (Mr. Gordon Walker, XIV School, Clifton). 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarships :—{60: J. C. Taylor (Cranbrook School); £40: P. J. 
Coates (Mr. C. Watson, Pinehurst, Dorking); £40: G. N. Prosser (Mr. A. Chap- 
man, Cliff House School, Southbourne, Bournemouth); £30: F. K. Phillips 
(Mr. T. A. Lord, Merton Court School, Sidcup). 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarships: J. M. Hunt (Preparatory School, Stoke Park, Guild- 
ford); £50: R. F. Barron (Alleyn Court, Westcliff-on-Sea) and H. A. Kidd 
(Garth Place, Bexhill-on-Sea). Exhibitions: £30: R. B. Gregory (Little Appley, 
near Ryde); J. C. Stevens (Dower House, Wallington) and R. C. Atkinson 
(Feltonfleet, Cobham). 


CREDITON HIGH SCHOOL 
Crediton Exhibitions: Nellie Carruthers ({15 per annum); Joyce Chilcott 
(£10 per annum); Elizabeth Phillips (£10 per annum); Henrietta Phillips 
(£7 10s. per annum); Marjorie Richardson (£7 10s. per annum). Foundation 
Exhibition: Betty Carter (£10 per annum). Preparatory Scholarships: Betty 
Walker (£10 per annum for two years); Janet Hamilton (£10 per annum for two 


ears). 
ý DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 

Scholarships: I. S. D. Cowan (Messrs. Robathan and Brice Smith, Bright- 
lands, Newnham, Glos.), R. V. Galt (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore School, Upper 
Deal), C. I. Lewis (the Rev. N. Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend), H. G. 
Rhodes (the Rev. K. Swallow, the Preparatory School, Coventry), M. N. Saunders 
(Messrs. Franklin and FitzHerbert, Stanclitfe Hall, Matlock), H. F. Shapland 
Dean Close School; formerly at Harrow View, Ealing). Exhibitions: S. Beck 
Mr. Clayton Perman, Glyngarth, Cheltenham), N. F. W. Bmieton (Mr. Gordon 
Walker, XIV School, Clifton), C. L. P. Hughes (the Rev. N. Parcell, Bryntirion 


School, Bridgend). 
DENSTONE COLLEGE 
Scholarships: A. S. Lord (Mr. G. H. Nott, St. Probus, Salisbury), J. W. H. 
Pritchard (Wells Cathedral School). Exhibitions; D. C. Holt (Denstone), I. O. 
Lane (Mr. J. B. Stork, Hallfield Preparatory School), M. B. Wigmore (North- 
ampton Town and County School), M. F. Rowland (Stafford Grammar School), 


Choral Exhibition. 
DOWNSIDE SCHOOL 
Classical Scholarships: M. Fitzgerald (St. Augustine’s Abbey School, Rams- 
gate), P. Martin-Smith (Mr. A. F. Roper, Ladycross, Seaford), G. P. Hartigan 
(Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, 10 Orme Square, Loudon, W. 2.). 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships: £70: S. C. Bonnett (Lieut.-Colonel L. C. Stevens, 
Chelmsford Hall, Eastbourne); £40: D. M. Harris (Captain A. G. de L. Willis, 
Ascham St. Vincent's, Eastbourne); £30: R. K. Colsell (Eastbourne College, 
formerly TLieut.-Colonel W. H. Colley, St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green); £30: 
W. J. S. Gurney (Mr. H. E. Forrester, Norfolk House, Beaconsfield). 


ELLESMERE COLLEGE 
Scholarships: J. S. Pritchard (Llandaff Cathedral School), A. McLeod-Smith 
(Wells House, Malvern), D. S. Blair (Grosvenor House, Harrogate), I. R. Davis 
(Monkton House Cardiff). Choral Scholarship: H. Battersby (Ormskirk). 


EOTHEN SCHOOL, CATERHAM VALLEY 
Scholarships: K. M. McElderry (Eothen), N. J. L. Robson (Eothen). 
EPSOM COLLEGE 

Junior Open Scholarships: A. D. Smith (honorary award) (Epsom College), 
T. L. Haynes (the Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton Court, Sidcup), C. L. T. McClintock 
(the Rev. H. H. H. Hockey, St. Michael's, Uckfield). 

ESDAILE, EDINBURGH 
Scholarship, £30 for four years: Vida McLean (Manse of Gamrie Banff). 


ETON COLLEGE 

Recommended for election to Foundation Scholarships: S. Lushington (Cop- 
thorne School), A. Mayor (Scaitcliffe, Eng!efield Green), H. A. Hepburn Scott 
(Aysgarth School, Newton-le-Willows), H. L. Jenkyns (Copthorne School), 
G. J. Cuming (Highfield School, Liphook), D. P. Simpson (Highfield School, 
Liphook), H. Astell Burt (Home Tuition), E. C. Hohler (Stone House, Broad- 
stairs), M. Bucknall (St. Peter's Court, Broadstairs), D. H. Macindoe (Scaitcliffe, 
Englefield Green), J. E. Morcom (King's Mead, Seaford), M. J. C. Marks (Private 
ounid A. C. Shaw (Sunningdale School), A. L. M. Cary (Dragon School, 
Oxford), C. C. D. Shute (Stoke House, Seaford), J. D. Ritchie (Mill Mead School, 
Shrewsbury), D. M. M. Henderson (Earley School, Ascot), J. M. Flint (Eton 
College), G. T. Heath (Abinger Hill School, Holmbury St. Mary), N. C. Bridge 
(The Wick, Hove). 

FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST 

Entrance Scholarship: £100 per annum for three years: Norah Rogerson 

(Oakland House School. Blackheath). 


FELSTED SCHOOL i 
Entrance Scholarship: W. J. Hallett (Bramdean School, Exeter), G. Davies 
(Downsend, Leatherhead), J. W. Nicholas (Preparatory School, Stoke Park, 


Guildford). 
FETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH 

Open Scholarship Awards (in order of merit): J. M. A. Lumsden (Messrs. 
Franklin and Fitzherbert, Stancliffe Hall, Matlock, Derbyshire), J. Hardie- 
Brown (Mr. A. R. Wallace, Cargilfield, Midlothian). “ Wallace” Scholar: I. J. 
McC. Reid (Mr. F. G. Waites, Craigflower, Torryburn, Fife), A. B. Kinneir Wilson 
(Mr. G. K. Thompson, The Abbey, Beckenham, Kent), A. W. Simmins (Mr. O. C. 
Tudor, Angusficld House, Aberdeen). Elected to the Foundation: A. W. N. 
Britton, N. Chancellor, H. G. Jones, N. C. Sharp, D. Somerville, H. D. B. Sweet- 


Escott, L. E. M. Taylor. 
FOREST SCHOOL 
Scholarship (value £55 per annum): D. I. Gay (Mr. Dudley, Gorleston Pre- 
paratory School). Scholarship (value £42 per annum): G. A. Stace (Mr. Wilson, 
Downsmeade School, Eastbourne), R. M. Morris (Forest School). 


FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE 

Foundation Scholarships, £60 per annum: D. K. Fawkes (Stoke Park, Guild- 
ford), I. V. Newton (Shirley House, Watford), B. K. Hunter (Stoke Park, Guild- 
ford). Foundation Scholarships, {40 per annum: S. A. Roberts (Shirley House, 
Watford), R. D. Neilson-Bird (Wallop, Weybridge), R. McIntyre (Brentwood). 
Queen Victoria Scholarships, £30 per annum: J. Kidner (FramJingham Junior 
House), J. P. I. Lloyd-Bostock (Southey Hall, Great Bookham). Mantle Scholar- 
ship, Jag per annum: H.R. L. Moss (Rayleigh School). Exhibition £30 per 
annum: N. Sharp (Faversham Hall, Norfolk). Entrance Scholarship: C. W. 
Borrett (Stoke Park, Guildford). 


GLENALMOND COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships: Arthur Gowan Scholarship of £80 per annum: F. R. J. 
Williams (Mr. A. G. Le Maitre, St. Salvator’s, St. Andrews). McQueen Bursary 
of {50 per annum: A. N. C. Baldwin (Messrs. Halton and Cartwright, Con- 
naught House, Weymouth). Exhibition of £30 per annum: L. J. Bev enee 
(Mr. A. R. Wallace, Cargilfield, Cramond Bridge, and Glenalmond). The Fil 
Cler Bursaries will be awarded later. 


GODOLPHIN SCHOOL, SALISBURY 
Scholarship: Joan Gaston (Thormbank School, Bexhill-on-Sea). 


GRESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT 

Fishmongers’ Company’s Open Scholarships, {50 per annum: C. Strachey 
(Gresham's School), A. A. Melville Jackson (St. Felix School), A. A. Bradshaw 
(Gresham's School), Anonymous Scholarship, £50 per annum: A. T. Watson 
(Eagle House, Sandhurst). County Scholarships, £100 per annum: O. J. Clayton 
(Gresham's School), W. H. Chase (Lydgate House, Hunstanton), G. S. Cross 
(Gresham's School). Holt “ A” Scholarships (Exemption from Tuition Fees): 
M. B. Folker and J. W. Arnott (Gresham's School). 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships: £70: Olive M. Bate (Runcorn County Secondary 
School); £50 each: F. K. Mordell (Withington Girls’ School), D. Rowland 
(Dulwich High School), A. N. Murray-Brown (The Hawthorns Frinton-on-Sea). 


HARROW SCHOOL 

Leaving Scholarship Examination (recommendations): Shepherd Churchill 
Scholarship: G. B. Willey. Simpson Scholarship: T. M. Rattigan. Pember 
Scholarship: L. A. Depinna. Balfour Williamson Scholarship: E. G. Williams. 
Bottield Scholarship: A. Benn mi. Anderson Scholarship: F. J. Ingham. 
Spencer Scholarship: R. J. O. Bray ma. ; ox acc.: P. Stephenson; hon. 
men.: J. S. Bayliss and H. I. Hartog ma. Fifth Form Scholarship: W. H. S. 
St. John Brooks. 

HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 

Scholarships: J. T. Owen (Rev. N. Purcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend), 
G. M. House (Miss Ferris, Westbourne House, Penarth), J. M. Petty (Mr. J. T. 
Johnson, Fron Deg, Aberystwyth). Philpottine Exhibitions: W. M. Cooper 
and D. G. Richards(Hereford Cathedral School). Junior Philpottine Exhibitions: 
H. E. Maddox (Hereford Cathedral School). 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 
Foundation and House Scholarships: G. R. Carless Davis (Mr. Lynam, 
Dragon School, Oxford), A. D. S. Swenson (Mr. Wathen, The Hall, Hampstead), 
J. P. A. de Waele (Mr. Caine, Inglemere, Enfield), R. F. Mayer (Mr. Wathen, 
The Hall, Hampstead), G. H. Wright (Lieut.-Colonel Colley, St. Aubyn’s, Wood- 
ford Green). Foundation Scholarship: G. B. Croasdell (Highgate School). 
Gladstone and House Scholarship: P. R. Latcham (Mr. Wathen, The Hall, 


Hampstead). 
HOWELL’'S SCHOOL, DENBIGH 
Foundationers: Evelyn Jones, Diana Owen. Foundation Scholarships: 
Barbara Wright, Nancy Gamon, Elizabeth Jones, Una Croasdaile. 


HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE 

Entrance Scholarships: {75 per annum: J. Hammond (Mr. W. G. Butler, 
St. Faith’s School, Cambridge); £50 per annum: R. H. Gower (Mr. K. 
Moresby, Colchester House School, Clifton, Bristol); £45 per annum: J. R. 
Kingston (Mr. F. S. Phillips, Nevill Holt Preparatory School, near Market Har- 
borough); £35 per annum: P. E. Studd (Miss E. M. Warren, Willington School, 
Putney, S.W.): £35 per annum: A. S. Lord (Mr. G. H. Nott, St. Probus, 
Salisbury); £35 perannum: O. D. G. Barr (Mr. B. P. Griffiths and Mr. A. Thorne 
Waite, Boxgrove School, Guildford). Exhibitions of £25 per annum awarded: 
D. B. T. Hall and D. L. Peddar (Mr. O. Morgan, Hollingbury Court, Brighton). 
Proxime Accessit: G. C. Woodd (Mr. O. Morgan, Hollingbury Court, Brighton), 
H. M. Taylor (Mr. J. H. Percy, Feltonfleet, Cobham, Surrey). 


IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE, WINDSOR 
Scholarships: D. K. Fawkes (Mr. C. E. Lewis, Stoke Park, Guildford), G. L. 
Smith-Masters (Imperial Service College, from Mr. G. P. Laville, Avondale, 
College Road, Clifton). Exhibitions: J. McMullen (Mr. E. F. Duggan, Holm- 
wood House, Lexden, Colchester), D. C. B. Esmond-White (Imperial Service 
College, from Mr. H. J. Wood, Junior School, Imperial Service College). 
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Recently Published by the 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


An Introduction to Regional Surveying 


By C. C. FAGG, F.G.S., F.R.A.I., and G. E. HUTCHINGS, F.G.S. 


With 26 maps, plans, and illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A regional survey may be described as the organized study of a geographical area and its inhabitants, plant, anima] 
and human, from every aspect, and the correlation of all aspects so as to present a complete picture of the region. 

This book is designed to give to field workers, teachers, training college students, and senior pupils in schools 
some practical guidance in the organization and carrying out of regional surveys. 


Cambridge School Histories 
By MARGARET M. ELLIOT 
BOOK I. THE MIDDLE AGES IN BRITAIN 
Fully illustrated in line and half-tone, with maps, plans, and time-charts. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A new series of history books for Senior and Central Schools, based upon the Hadow Report. The first book is 

now ready, and the remaining two books, bringing the history down to the present day, are already in preparation. 

Social History and the History of other countries are used extensively to provide a background to the story. The 
illustrations are a great feature of the series. 


THE ORGANS OF SPEECH 
Wall Chart for Class Use. by D. JONES, M.A. 


Now obtainable on Paper, in envelope, 3s. 6d. On 
Canvas, folded, 7s. 6d. This Chart is for use with 
Mr. Jones's The Pronunciation of English. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


MARLOWE : Edward the Second 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by E. E. REYNOLDS 


With a frontispiece. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
English Literature for Schools. 


AN ITALIAN PHRASE-BOOK 
By ALFRED HOARE, M.A. 


Fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


SAMUEL. Books I and II 


In the Revised Version. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 


by A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 


The text has been prepared by the editor ftom the 
Quarto of 1594 with occasional modernization of the 
punctuation. For scene divisions and locations, Dyce’s 


Edition (1850) has been followed. 


Reductions 


EXERCISES FROM ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
By C. Goprrey and A. W. S:ppons. 
Now 4s. 6d. With answers, 5s. 

Vol. I. Now 2s. With answers, 2s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Now 2s. 6d. With answers, 3s. 


Complete. 


New edition, completely revised. Fcap 8vo. Each con- 
taining a frontispiece and a map. 6s. 6d. each. 


(Cambridge Bible for Schvols.) 


in Price 


EXPERIMENTAL ELECTRICITY AND MAG- 
NETISM. 
By S. E. Brown. (Part III of Experimental Science.) 
Now 38. 6d. 


THE REVISED ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By A. S. West. Now 3s. 6d. 


LONDON 
Fetter Lane 
E.C. 4 
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KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN 

Drinkwater Scholarship: R. A. Majdalany (Didsbury Preparatory School, 
Mr. S. H. Creese). Baume and Trustees Scholarship: J. M. Greenhaugh (Clifton 
House School, Harrogate, Mr. W. H. Colton). Trustees Scholarships: C. W. R. 
Peevor (Modern School, Salisbury, Mr. H. S. Disbrowe) ; J. A. P. Stoner (Park- 
field, Liv l, Mr. W. W. Tyne); P. H. H. Willan (Parkfield, Liverpool, 
Mr. W. W. Tyne). H. B. Noble Scholarship (open): D. C. Parsons (Terra Nova, 
Birkdale, Mr. J. S. Wheildon Brown). Baume Scholarship: A. H. Simcocks 
(King William’s College). 

KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON COMMON 

Junior Scholarship: R. H. Percival (King's College School). Junior Exhibition : 
C. A. B. Smith (Wyggeston School). Senior Scholarships: P. R. Cox, P. K. 
Gerhold (King’s College School). Senior Exhibition: A. Butterworth (King's 


College School). 
KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON 
Scholarships: M. D. I. Gas (King's School, Bruton), V. A. Hollom (Messrs. 
Hope and Summers, Heddon Court, Cockfosters, Herts). Exhibition: P. R. 
Slade (Mr. R. G. Gordon Walker, XIV. School, Clifton, Bristol). Exhibition 
£20 per annum: D. Spriggs (Nevill Holt Preparatory School, Market Harborough). 


KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 

Junior King’s Scholarship of £20 and Entrance Scholarship of £50: H. C. 
Reynolds (Mr. R. C. Statter, Ellery School, Wallasey, Cheshire), R. H. H. 
Ireland (Messrs. A. S. Johnson and J. C. H. Twallin, St. Hugh’s School, Bickley, 
Kent). Junior King’s Scholarship of £20 and Entrance Scholarship of £20: 
P. H. F. Dodd (Mr. H. G. Coghlan, Seafield, Bexhill-on-Sea). Junior King’s 
Scholarship of £20: P. Carlton (Mr. I. L. Poole, Great Ballard, New Milton, 
Hants), O. D. G. Barr (Messrs. B. Parry Griffiths and A. T. Waite, Boxgrove 
School, Guildford), R. L. Harrison (the Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton Court, Foots 
Cray, Kent), H. J. F. H. Pinsent (Messrs. C. C. Lynam and A. E. Lynam, The 
Dragon School, Oxford), J. H. Baumann (Mr. M. H. Pearce, Ripley Court, 
Surrey), H. D. Simpson (Messrs. W. C. Laming and E. L. Laming, Nevill House, 
Eastbourne), F. K. Duncan (Messrs. C. C. Lynam and A. F. Lynam, The Dragon 
School, Oxford), T. F. Kennan (Mr. E. C. Moir, Arnold Lodge School, Leamington 
Spa), R. J. A. Romain and K. C. Horsburgh (Mr. A. Howard Evans, Port Regis, 
rs). Senior King’s Scholarship of £35: S. L. Edwards, D. E. Wilmer, 
J. F. Minetti R. P. Powell, N. G. Levey, H. A. S. Johnston (all of the King’s 


School). 
) KING'S SCHOOL, CHESTER 
King’s Scholarships: G. F. Lowe, C. Stoddard, D. Pritchard, J. G. Davies 


e King’s School). 

an KINMEL SCHOOL 

£70: J. P. I. Haslem (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Llandaff Cathedral School, Cardiff). 
£60: P. L. Caldwell (Mr. A. Watts, Kingsmead, Meols, Cheshire). £50: K. 
Rawlins (Mr. P. A. Maynard, St. Nicholas School, Littlehampton). £50: D.S. 
Sutton (Mr. P. S. Dealtry, The Leas, Hov'ake, Cheshire). £40: J. A. Singleton 
(Mr. W. P. Singleton, The Elms, Colwa!’, Malvern). £40: M. H. Cox (Captain 
M. G. Hogg, Shortenills, Chalfont St. Gines, Bucks). £30: K. Owen-Jones (Mr. 
T. K. E. Batterbury, Holmwood School, Formby). £30: P. H. W. Lloyd (Mr. 
T. R. Coombes, Llandaff Cathedral School). 


LANCING COLLEGE 

Entrance Scholarships: Classics: G. M. Burdon (Mrs. Pearce, Durston House, 
Ealing, W.) S.S. Frere (Mr. M. C. Pitkin, Earleywood School, Ascot), N. E. G. Crutt 
well (the Rev. J. W. Blencowe, Sidcup Place, Kent). Exhibitions: French and 
Mathematics: C. F. V. V. Bayly (Mr. E. K. A. Boyce, Wykeham House, 
Worthing); French and English: J. Oman Craig (the Rev. G. S. Duncan, Aytoun 
House, Dowanhill, Glasgow): Classics: W. R. L. Harrison (the Rev. T. A. Lord, 
Merton Court, Foots Cray, Kent); English and History: J. G. N. Brown (Mr. C. 
Mallam, Heathfield, Keston, Kent): French and German: G. N. Peyer (Mr. 
H. F. Chittenden, Newlands, Seaford) ; Mathematics: P. Girling (Mr. G. Bernard 
Bee, Eversley School, Southwold). 

LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 

Entrance Scholarships: £75: R. K. W. Sloan (Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Holm 
Park, Warriston, Moffat); £50: D. E. North (Mr. F. Gordon Wood, Caldicott 
School, Hitchin, Herts); £50: J. C. Button (Mr. D. M. McCurtain, County 
Secondary School, Crewe); £50: J. E. Cocks (Mr. F. Gordon Wood, Caldicot 
School, Hitchin, Herts); £50: R. H. Howorth (Mr. N. G. Pearson, Alton Burn, 
Nairn); £40: W. W. Park (Mr. F. W. Gardiner, Holm Park, Warriston, Moffat). 
Entrance Exhibitions: £30: J. L. Temple (Mr. J. M. Barnes, Farmseat, Arnside, 
Westmorland); £25: M. C. Ackernley (Mr. T. S. Wheildon Brown, Terra Nova, 
Birkdale); £25; W. R. L. Harrison (Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton Court, Foots 
Cray, Kent); £25: J. W. Ward (Miss A. M. Poole, St. David’s, Sudbury, Suffolk) ; 

5: C. E. West (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath); 

0: J.C. Clough (Mr. J. C. Langton, Cote House, Crosshills, Keighley). 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 

Scholarships: G. R. Charnley (Mr. F. T. Davies, St. Christopher's, Linnet Lane, 
Liverpool), N. Miller (Mr. F. T. Davies, St. Christopher’s. Linnet Lane, Liver- 
pool), D. F. Jack (Boteler Grammar School, Warrington). Exhibitions: J. L. 
Patton (Widnes Secondary School) (reccives in addition a boarder’s bursary of 
£15 per annum), J. T. Webster (Mr. W. W. Twyne, Parkfield, Liverpool), A. S. 
Porterfield (Widnes Secondary School). Dean Howson Exhibitions (for sons of 
derg): E. T. Downham (Denstone College), J. G. H. Shaw (Abbey School, 
Reading), H. B. Siviter (Belvedere School, Liverpool), B. F. Lloyd (Bootle 
Secondary School). School-leaving Exhibition: G. I. Brodersen (Senior Classical 
Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford) is awarded the McNceile Exhibition of £50 
per annum for 34 years. 

LOUGHBOROUGH COLLEGE 
British Empire Scholarships in the Faculty of Enginecring, £75 per annum: 
. C. Howell (Devonport High School), J. R. Whitehead (Sutton Coldfield 
Grammar School), N. E. D. Noble (Wellington College), F. West (Swanwick Hall 
School), C. C. Cox (Loughborough Junior College). 
LUCTON SCHOOL 

Pierrepont Scholarships: D. Davies, T. Nicholls, W. J. Perry, and A. E. 

Stephens. No elections to Foundation Scholarships were made. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 

Entrance Scholarships: Senior: B. K. Booty (Mr. E. L. Bent, Parkfield, 
Haywards Heath): House: F. S. Whitehead (Mr. E. W. Webb, Seaficld Park, 
Farcham), D. R. Wainwright (Mr. J. P. Stott, Seabrook Lodge, Hythe), B. W. 
Wickham (Mr. T. S. Wheildon Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale), G. A. B. Sutherland 
(Mr. R. S. Blencowe, Oriel House, St. Asaph). Minor: F. W. Elford (Captain 
Willis, Ascham St. Vincent, Eastbourne), A. Brodhurst (Mr. A. A. Wallis, Wells 
House, Malvern Wells), W. E. M. Thomas (Messrs. Giles and Allen, Woodnorton). 
Exhibition: J. G. Laurie (Malvern College, lately with Mr. S. H. Russell, Wel- 
lesley House, Broadstairs), P. H. T. Withycombe (Colonel Lyon, Bengeo, 


Hertford). 
MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 
Scholarships: S. Bell (M.G.C.), M. Browne (Llys Tanwg Boys’ Preparatory 
School, Harlech), E. Ingham (M.G.C.), M. Lockett (M.G.C.), M. Lea-Wilson 
(M.G.C.), K. Walker (M.G.C.), J. Ramsay (M.G.C.). Exhibitions: Mathematics 
and French: E. France (Dagficld School, Birkdale); French: E. Beckett 
(Threave House School, Hampstead); English: V. Billingsley (Private Tuition). 


a 


Music and Academic Scholarship: E. Marshall (violin) (Hildathorp College, 
Whitby). Music Scholarships: J. Drinkwater (violin) (Beaumont College, ` 
Oxford), E. Tilley (‘cello) (M.G.C.). Domestic Science Scholarship: K. Fairlie- 


Clarke (M.G.C.). 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 

Senior: Classical Scholars: J. F. Turner, J. L, Edwards, D. G. S. Upton; 
Mathematical Scholars: A. R. D. Ramsay, J. R. Crabbe; Science Scholars: 
Senior: F. W. Hanford; ‘* Douglas Joseph Geere"’: J. L. Stewart-Smith. 
Honorary mention for Modern Languages Scholarship: M. H. S. Everett. 
Authors’ Scholar: K. H. Sachse (Marlborough College). Junior: G. Matthews 
(house scholar) (Mr. W. M. Hornby, Sandrovd School, Cobham, Surrey), C. G. 
Browning (Mr. F. S. Cooper-Venables, Orleton, Scarborough), C. W. Passy 
Messrs. Griffiths and Thorne Waite, Boxgrove School, Guildford), R. C. Fletcher 
Marlborough College, lately from Mr. J. Douglas, Hillside, Godalming), T. G. 
Tuckey (Messrs. Robathan and Brice Smith, Brightlands, Newnham, Gloucester- 
Shire), J. D. Ritchie (Messrs. Sandford and Bennion, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury), 
J. D. L. Dickson (Mr. G. B. Innes Hopkins, Orley Farm, Harrow-on-the- Hill). 
Foundation Scholarships: A. H. Page (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley Place, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea), C. G. Browning (Mr. F. S. Cooper-Venables, Orleton, Scar- 
borough), M.S. Hancock (Mr. G. Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne, Bourne- 
mouth), G. S. How (Mr. M. Wilkinson, Bow, Durham), T. G. Tuckey (Messrs. 
Robathan and Brice-Smith, Brightlands, Newnham, Gloucestershire), J. K. 
Warner (Mr. A. O. Snowden, Hildersham House, St. Peter's, Broadstairs), C. R. 
Colvile (the Rev. E. Healey, Lickey Hills School, Rednal, Birmingham), M. R. 
Raymer (Mr. P. H. Cox, Durlston Court, Swanage), S. B. Jolly (Mr. O. H. Brad- 
nack, Sutherland House, Windlesham, Surrey) and T. E. Dobson (Mr. E. M. 
Scott-Smith, The Grange, Ore, Hastings) (bracketed equal), D. C. Argyle (Mr. 
P. D. Fee-Smith, The Old Hall, Wellington, Shropshire), R. S. Brennan (Mr. 
L. L. C. Evans, Swanbourne House, Bletchley), T. C. Boyd (Messrs. Longrigg and 
Deakin, Strecte Court, Westgate-on-Sea), R. H. C. Seymour (Mr. H. F. Metcalfe, 
Fairfield, Malvern). De Candole Scholarship: D. C. Argyle (Mr. P. D. Fee-Smith 
The Old Hall, Wellington, Shropshire). Herbert Windeler Scholarship: J. D. L. 
Dickson (Mr. G. B. I. Hopkins, Osley Farm, Harrow). 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 

Elected to External Entrance Scholarships: P. B. Hepburn (Merton Court, 
Sidcup), D. W. Allen (St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green), D. A. Sydes (Quernmore 
School, Bromley), O. C. B. Williams (Balham Grammar School), C. W. Nixon 
(St. John’s College, Finsbury Park). Elected to Supplementary Scholarships: 
F. W. Roberts, Colet Court, Hammersmith (G. W. Towell, Highfield, 
Wandsworth). Elected to Leaving Scholarships and Exhibitions: 
Pitt Club Exhibition for Classics: A. N. Sherwin-White; Parkin and Stuart 
Scholarship for Mathematics: D. A. Jenkins; Richard Hilles Exhibition for 
Natural Science: C. N. F. Bengough; Andrew Exhibition for History: B. R. 
Entwistle and A. J. Taylor; Clive Exhibition for Modern Studies: T. B. F. 
Thomson and G. H. Bairstow. Recommended for election to School Scholarships: 
Classics: A. Webster, W. E. L. Fletcher and A. R. Allsopp (divided) ; Mathe- 
matics and Science: D. A. Sturdy, K. Wilks; Modern Studies: J. A. Purton, 


P. Bleackley. 
MILL HILL SCHOOL 

Major Scholarships: R. A. Cocke (Mr. Linford, Peterborough Lodge, Finchley 
Road), J. V. G. Shilston (Mr. Scott, High School, West Hartlepool. Minor 
Scholarships: J.C. T. Hansen (Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, Belmont, Mull Hill), R. P. 
Colinvaux (Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill), F. C. A. Cammaerts (Mr. 
H. B. Evington, Hardenwick, Harpenden). Exhibitions: G. C. B. Parry (Mr. 
A. J. R. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill), C. J. Cross-Brown (Mr. A. Evill, Ashdown 
House, Forest Row), C. L. Lewis (the Rev. N. H. Parcel, Bryntirion School, 
Bridgend), A. G. Noltingk (Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill), J.M N. 
Carter (the Rev. A. R. K. Wells, Heath Mount, Hampstead). H. Crick (Mr. 
WwW. C.C. Cooke, Northampton Town and County School). Ministerial Exhibitions: 
R. A. Shooter (Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill), I. O. McLuckie (Mr. 
F. E. Meakin, Norwood, Exeter), J. H. Eastwood (Mr. E. Dodd, Downside, 
Purley), J. E. C. Terry (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxtord). 


MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL 
Scholarship: R. W. B. Scutt (Dane Court, Parkstone). Exhibitions: H. V. 
Morgan (Monkton Combe Junior School) F. A R. St. John (Fairficld School, 


Malvern). 
MONMOUTH SCHOOL 

Exhibitions: R. A. D. Brown (Mr. C. Standfast, Norfolk House, Muswell 
Hill, N. 10), M. G. de Winton (Mr. G. S. Leach, The Wick, Hove, Sussex), A. H. 
Jones (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Cathedral School, Llandaff), W. Jones (King’s School, 
Gloucester), F. H. Loosmore (Bridgend County School), H. Mason (the Rev. 
D. G. Jones, St. Edward's School, Kempley, Dymock, Gloucestershire). 

MONMOUTH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Foundation Scholarship: Nancy Hughes (Grey School, Hereford). 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 
Scholarships: D. P. Gregg (Mr. H. W. Luce, The Dene, Caterham), D. W. 
Holloway (Messrs. Hughes and Buckley, Rose Hill School, Banstead), D. J. K. 
Nichols (Mr. H. C. Lea, Lindley Lodge, near Nuneaton), J. N. V. Shelley (Mr. 
S. Cruikshank, Edinburgh House, Lee-on-the-Solent). 
OXFORD SCHOOL OF ART 
Senior Scholarship: E. Phillips (Headington School, Oxford). 


PALMER'S SCHOOL, GRAYS 
Entrance Scholarships: J. W. Bacon, H. N. Barwick, H. T. Bigg, R. R. Cham- 
berlain, F. Chutting, F. Coford, P. W. Coley, D. R. Dow, E. W. Evans, L. E. 
Goodwin, D. A. Gosling, A. W. Hagger, A. D. Holmes, C. S. Howell, J. Jacobs, 
F. O. Klyn, C. R. Pankhurst, F. E. Reed. D. F. Richards, V. A. Rolph, H. J. 
Snow, T. Somerville, J. B. Talboys, R. Thompson, A. Wakcfield, T. Wilmore, 


R. S5. Woollett. 
POCKLINGTON SCHOOL 

Entrance Scholarships: C. Birks (Mr. Scott, West Hartlepool), N. L. Lupton 

(Durham Cathedral School). House Exhibitions: E. R. Pickworth, R. Callwood. 
RADLEY COLLEGE 

Scholarships: J. L. Hillard (Mr. A. H. Richardson, Beaudesert Park, Glos.), 
C. H. Maude (Mr. E. F. Johns, Winton House, Winchester), K. Williams (Mr. 
R. E. Patterson, Cheadle House, Cheshire), J. A. Rae-Smith (Mr. T. Pellatt, 
Durnford, Langton Matravers), H. D. Blake (Mr. E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan, 
Burnham-on-Sea), D. K. McCloughlin (Mr. G. Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, South- 
bourne), J. P. Dalton (Mr. C. E. Winter, Northaw, Surrendcn, Kent). 


REPTON SCHOOL 

Elected to Foundation Scholarships: H. M. Arnold (formerly with Mr. A. T. 
Watts. Kingsmead School, Hoylake), S. N. Hampshire (formerly with Messrs. 
Holme and Woodd Smith, Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead); on the examiva- 
tion, G. C. Roberts (formerly with the Rev. K. Swallow, Coventry Preparatory 
School) is raised to the status of Scholar, and W. Tweddle (formerly with Mr. 
M. G. Ferguson, Grosvenor House School, Harrogate) to that of Exhibitioner. 
Elected to Entrance Scholarships: Crompton Scholar: H. E. S. Marshall (Messrs. 
Franklin and FitzHerbert, Stancliffe Hall, Matlock), E. A. Racy (Mr. S. H. 
Creese, Didsbury Preparatory School), R. G. McComas (the Rev. A. Hooper, 
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THE WHEELWRIGHT’S SHOP y GEORGE STURT 


Passages selected and edited by A. F. COLLINS, B.Sc. 
With 4 plates and 8 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The first of The Craftsman Series of Books for Secondary Schools. 


The books for this series will be chosen not only for their literary merit, but also because they deal with some 
technical subject. They will appeal to teachers of English Literature who are seeking books with a practical bias. 


The next iwo Volumes will be 


THE BUILDING OF THE BELL ROCK LIGHT- 
HOUSE. By Rosert STEVENSON. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JAMES NASMYTH 


ENGINEER. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A series of volumes with brief introduction and notes, particularly suitable for rapid reading 
Fcap. 8vo. 


ADDISON. Selections from ‘“ The 
Spectator.” 
Edited by J. H. Losan. M.A. 2s. 3d. 


JANE AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice 
Abridged and edited by Mrs Frepericx Boas. 
2s. 


CARLYLE. On Heroes, Hero-Worship, 
and the Heroic in History. 
Edited by GzorGe Wuerry, M.A., M.Chir. 2s. 6d. 


COBBETT. Rural Rides. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Loppan, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


DEFOE. Memories of a Cavalier. 
Edited by ExizasetH O’NEILL. 2s. gd. 


DE QUINCEY. Selections. 
Edited by E. B. Cotiins. 2s. 6d. 


DICKENS. Parisian Scenes from “A Tale 
of Two Cities.’’ 
Edited by J. H. Lossan, M.A. ıs. gd. 


DRYDEN. Virgils Aeneid: Books I, 
II, and VI. 
Ser by A. Hamitton THompson, M.A., Litt.D. 
18. 6d. 


DRYDEN. The Preface to the “ Fables.” 
Edited by W. H. Wiiriams, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT. Silas Marner: The 
Weaver of Raveloe. 
Edited by Miss F. E. Bevan. 2s. 


FIELDING. Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon. 
Edited by J. H. Lospaan, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH. Selected Essays. 
Edited by J. H. Lossan, M.A. 1s. gd. 


HAZLITT. Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays. 
Edited by J. H. Lossan, M.A. 2s. 


BEN JONSON. The Alchemist. 
Edited by R. J. L. KinGsrorp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


LEIGH HUNT. Selections in Prose and 
Verse. 
Edited by J. H. Lossan, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


MARLOWE. The Tragical History of 
Dr Faustus. 
Edited by A. H. Sraicur. ts. gd. 


MARLOWE. Edward II. 
Edited by E. E. ReynoLps. 2s. 6d. 


SIR THOMAS NORTH. Plutarch’s Lives. 
A Selection, edited hy P. Gies, Litt.D. 38. 6d. 


SCOTT. Tales of a Grandfather. 
Being the History of Scotland from the Earliest 
Period to the Battle of Flodden in 1513. Edited by 
P. Gries, M.A., Litt.D. 2s. gd. 


Captain JOHN SMITH. True Travels, 


Adventures, and Observations and 
General History of Virginia, Books I to 
Il 


Edited by E. A. Benians, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


IZAAK WALTON. Lives of Donne and 


Herbert. 
Edited by S. C. Roperts, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


The Paston Letters. 
A Selection illustrating Enylish Social Life in the 
Fifteenth Century. Edited by M. D. Jones. 1s. 9d. 


Narratives selected from ‘ Peaks, Passes, 


and Glaciers.” 
Edited by Gzorcs W’Herry, M.A., M.Chir. 1s. 6d. 
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Hillstone, Great Malvern). Elected to Entrance Exhibitions: A. P. D. Mont- 
gomery (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), M. J. D. Sayer (Mr. G. 
Williams, Aldenham Park School, Bridgnorth), R. R. Acheson (Mr. A. E. Lynam, 
Dragon School, Oxford), P. W. S. Coghill (the Rev. K. Swallow, Coventry Pre- 


paratory School). 
ROEDEAN SCHOOL 

£90 a year for Schoollife: Alisoun F. Cumberledge (Church High School, Newcas- 
tle and Roedean School), Elizabeth-A. B. Garrod (Roedean School), Stella M. Hood 
Barrs (Highfield P.N.E.U. School, Maidenhead, and Roedean School), Margaret 
S. Kennedy (Roedean School), J. Pauline A. Trumpler (New Gregory's School, 
Beaconsfield, and High School, High Wycombe), Barbara J. Woods (private 
tuition and Roedean School). 


ROSSALL SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarship, £50 per annum: C. B. Walker (Sandringham School, 
Southport). 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Exhibitions for two or three years: T. N. Beckles, London (Pianoforte) and 
P. H. Beavan, Cardiff (Violoncello) at the R.A.M.; Evelyn G. Harmsworth, 
ete (Pianoforte) and Grace M. Meachen, Southend-on-Sea (Violin) at the 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Anne E. Lloyd Exhibition: Janet Hamilton-Smith (London). 
ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WORCESTER 
“Eld ” Scholarships: F. G. Penson, C. R. Owen, F. D. Thompson. 


ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH 
Entrance Scholarships: E. N. Poland and J. F. Sommerville (Eastman's, 


Southsea). 
RUGBY SCHOOL 

Scholarships: D. J. Behrens (Highfield School, Liphook), D. R. Elias (The 
Towers, Crowthorne, Berkshire), H. A. Harding (Ovingdean Hall, Brighton), 
J. W. C. Hawkesworth (Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath), J. M. Kisch (Rugby 
School, late of Packwood Haugh), P. R. Marrack (Downsend, Leatherhead), 
J. G. Gordon (The Leas, Hoylake), M. S. H. Jones (Rugby School, late of Hilder- 
sham House, Broadstairs), A. M. Carson (Cargilfield, Midlothian), M. J. C. 
Hodgart (Craigflower, Torryburn, Fife), J. A. St. John Palmer (Windlesham 
House, Southern Cross), R. W. Poulton (Dragon School, Oxford). 

SEDBERGH SCHOOL 

Scholarships: J. R. Roper (Mr. F. N. Dowson, Cressbrook, Kirkby Lonsdale), 
G. R. Green (Mr. S. Howard Fisher, Wintersloe, Moseley, Birmingham), D. Nixon 
(Mr. A. S. Carey, Mourne Grange, Kilkecl, Co. Down), W. E. Alvey (Mr. Boyer, 
Oatlands, Harrogate), J. S. Lambert (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxtord). 
Exhibitions: C. E. Holmes (Mr. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), J. M. G. Smith 
(Mr. Hayman, The Manor House, Brackley). Exhibition of Honour: G. W. B. 
Donaldson (Mr. Arton, Seaficld House, Broughty Ferry). 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL 

Open Scholarships of (80: R. A. Higgins (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley Place, 
St. Leonards), J. M. Maxwell (Classics) (Mr. I. Sant, St. Edmund's, Hindhead), 
M. W. V. Richards (Mr. G. Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne). Open 
Scholarships: J. L. Homfray (Mr. J. H. Innes Hopkins, Gadebridge Park, Hemel 
Hempstead, and Sherborne School), H. J. Crawfurd (Classics and French) (Mr. 
J. A. Rannie, West Hayes, Winchester), I. D. I. Moir (Mr. C. G. D. Hoare, 
Lawrence House, St. Anne’s), F. J. Kidner (Mr. W. B. Harris, St. Ronan’s, 
Worthing), B. Humphreys-Davies (Modern Languages) (Mr. R. G. Thornton, 
Hill Brow, Eastbourne); *“ Dorset’’: D. M. P. Tasker (Classics) (Mr. P. C. 
Phipps, Dane Court, Parkstone). 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 

Scholarship: O. R. I. Williams (Tre-Ardour House, Anglesey), J. K. Russell 

Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury). 
STOWE SCHOOL 

Scholarships: H. A. Wheeler (Mr. C. L. Macdonald, Amesbury, Hindhead), 
C. P. Cornford (Mr. I. Sant, St. Edmund’s, Hindhead), P. W. Kemmis (Rev. 
W. R. Mills, Highfield, Liphook), P. G. E. Davies (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley 
Place, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea), A. W. L. White (Mr. R. Crawshaw, Selwyn House, 
Broadstairs), J. J.-F. Aimers (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester House, Brackley), 
A. R. G. Pearce (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester House, Brackley), G. F. K. 
Daly (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester House, Brackley). 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWBURY 
Entrance Scholarships: E. J. McCann, N. J. Rutter, H. Lawrenson. 


ST. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND 
Foundation Scholarships: G. M. Clark (Mr. S. H. Osborne, Dreghorn Castle 
School, Colinton), E. C. Whitaker (Mr. W. Snow, The Craig, Windermere), 
Junior Scholarships: B. L. B. Hutchings (£65) and M. N. Gandy (£50) (Mr. H. 
C. Liovd, Woodlands, Deganwy), J. S. Lee (£30) (the Rev. F. W. Pearse, St. 
Ninian’s, Moffat), S. M. Holmes (£30) (Messrs. J. H. Percy and A. R. Slater, 
Feltonfleet, Cobham, Surrey). George Heslop Scholarship: M. Thwaites. 


ST. BRANDON’S, BRISTOL 
Entrance Scholarship: N. C. Elphinstone (The Vicarage School, Sowerby 


Bridge, Yorks). 
ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD 

Scholarships: £100: F. F. Ross (the Rev. F. Wingate Pearse, St. Ninian's 
Moffat); £70: C. H. B. Barchard (Mr. J. W. Clouston, Great Brickhill, Bletchley, 
Bucks); £70: J. Newsome (Mr. G. W. H. Walker, Emscote Lawn, Warwick) ; 
£50: R. B. Bevan (the Rev. P. C. West, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury) ; 
£50: N. A. Leadbitter (Mr. A. G. Grenfell, Mostyne House School, Parkgate, 
Cheshire). J. T. H. Macnair (Temple Grove, Eastbourne). Exhibitions of £30: 
W. B. P. Bradish (Bilton Grange, Rugby), M. B. Cotton (Shirley House, Watford, 
Herts), G. N. A. Curtis (St. Edward's School and the Dragon School, Oxford), 
J. V. S. Davies (Stoke House School, Seaford, Sussex), D. C. Kennedy (Ravens- 
wood School, Stoodleigh Court, Tiverton). A. R. Pitt (Kingsland Grange, Shrews- 
bury). The second major scholarship of £100 has not been awarded. 

ST. ELPHIN'S SCHOOL, MATLOCK 
Entrance Scholarship: Phyllis Davies (Tottenham High School). 
ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN 

Scholarships: J. G. Heaton, S. G. F. Taylor, O. Voysey-Martin, P. Coleby, 
J. M. Veale, P. H. Youngman. Bursaries: J. I. Valentine, C. R. Buncher, 
G. S. D. C. Davis, V. J. Davis, J. B. Handford, J. D. Paterson, F. M. J. Blank, 
B. J. E. Haines, B. J. Handford, W. H. Marsh, B. M. Page. 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 
Entrance Scholarships: First Albany Scholarship: F. J. N. Forbes (the 
Cathedral Choir School, Oxford, and St. John’s School, Leatherhead). Second 
Albany Scholarship: C. P. Hewson (Grammar School, Kibworth). £35 Non- 
Foundation Scholarship: K. B. Lole (Messrs. Farnfield and Walker, Emscote 
Lawn, Warwick). £25 Non-Foundation Scholarship: C. W. P. Head (The 
Needles, Barton-on-Sea, New Milton, and St. John’s School, Leatherhead). 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 
Entrance Scholarships: £90 per annum: J. S. Messenger (Mr. V. A. Sharp, 
Grove Park Preparatory School, Hendon); £50 per annum: C. J. S. Cooper 
(Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversley School, Southwold), J. F. Salter (Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversley 


School, Southwold). Exhibitions: £20 per annum: A. St. G. Prynne (Mr. R. V. 
McVittie, St. Edward's School, Broadstairs), D. M. P. Smith (Mr. R. C. Chalk, 
St. Nicholas Lodge, Birchington), J. A. Payne (Mr. R. V. McVittie, St. Edward's 
School, Broadstairs). Close Exhibitions (confined to the sons of clergy and 
doctors): £40 per annum: F. J. Stratton (Mr. F. H. Ashley, Belmont House. 
Blackheath); £40 per annum: D. L. Nicholls (Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith's 
School, Cambridge), H. M. Bewes (Mr. G. E. J. Foster, Collington Rise Pre- 
paratory School, Bexhill), D. N. Suckling (St. Lawrence College Junior School). 
Roberts Exhibition: {£35 per annum: D. Mitchell (St. Lawrence College). 


ST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 
Scholarships: £60: Nancy Dall (St. Katharine’s School); £70: Helen 
Dingwall (Jedburgh Grammar School). Exhibitions: Mary Thornycroft (St. 
Ronan’s School, Duffield), Valence Maclaren (St. Katharine's School). 


ST. MARY'S HALL, BRIGHTON 
Exhibition of £30 for three years: M. Bushell (St. Mary's Hall Junior House). 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
Foundation Scholarships: Senior: M. Boggon, E. Boyd, M. Clerk, M. Dickens, 
M. Elliott, S. Instone, J. Pollard, M. Wilson (all of St. Paul's Girls’ School). 
Junior: J. Cairn (Froebel Educational Institute), M. Rich (Belle Vue School, 
N. W. 6.), J. West (Norland Place School), M. Anderson, J. Harris, E. Houlder, 
M. Piggott, E. Topley (St. Paul’s Girls’ Schcol). 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 

Junior Foundation Scholarships: F. V. Atkinson (St. Paul's School, late 
Dulwich College Preparatory School), H. F. Bartlett (St. Paul's School, late 
Brondesbury College), F. S. Burt (St. Paul's School, late Vernon House), D. R. 
Livingston (St. Paul's School, late Colet Court), M. G. Greening, R. Griffiths, 
R. J. Jones, F. J. Lelievre, J. L. Naumann, C. W. B. Roberts (Colet Court), 
V. Feldman and C. H. Sharpston (Peterborough Lodge), R. C. H. Hallett (Rich- 
mond Hill School), J. T. H. Macnair (Temple Grove, Eastbourne), D. Orlik (The 
Hall School, Hampstead), T. D. M. Roberts (Harrow View, Ealing), H. C. Schwab 
(Warwick House School), J. R. Shearman (The Mall School, Strawberry Hill), 
J. S. Story (Pembroke House, Hampton), J. P. L. Woolf (Lancaster House School, 
Acton). Senior Foundation Scholarships: M. Campbell and R. W. Newby (St. 
Paul's School). Junior to Senior Foundation Scholarships: W. Barrett (Pem- 
broke House, Hampton), G. D. M. Blok, D. L. Caldwell, P. H. Canham, P. 
Chapman, H. H. Charles, E. H. de Groot, J. Dunbar Brunton, F. W. Feather- 
stone, H. Grantham Hill, J. M. Grove, E. R. Hutt, H. H. Kassman, H. G. Lee 
Uff, K. R. B. Readhead, T. Ritchie, G. T. Smith, J. P. Stringer, R. M. Traub, 
J. F. M. Watson, T. Worswick (St. Paul’s School). 


ST. PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK 
Foundation Scholarship: R. P. Warin (Tadcaster Grammar School). Scholar- 
ship: J. M. Atkinson (St. Peter’s Preparatory Department). Hey Scholarship: 
A. V. Mackintosh (the Rev. W. R. Blenkinsopp, Tonstall School, Sunderland). 
Sons of Clergy: G. R. Holtby (Mr. J. F. Brindle, Oxford House, St. Annes-on- 
Sea). House Exhibition: J. R. Bceaulah (Dr. G. H. Bickmore, St. Bede's School, 
Hornsea). Day Scholarship: J. P. Farrow (St. Peter's Preparatory Department). 


ST. STEPHEN'S HIGH SCHOOL, WINDSOR 
The Governors’ (Junior) Scholarship: B. Simpson (St. Stephen's High School). 


SWANLEY HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, KENT 

Governors’ Scholarship, £40 per annum: Evelyn M. Naish (Southgate County 
School). Exhibition, £30 per annum: Sybil J. H. Schofield (Manchester High 
School), Women's Land Army Scholarship, £25 per annum: Elinor W. Baty 


(Sidcup County School). 
TAUNTON SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarships: G. M. R. Pearson (Yeovil School, Yeovil), D. V. Pean 
(Taunton School, Taunton), J. L. Drinkwater (West Hayes School, Winchester), 
L. F. Nicholson (Taunton School, Taunton), R. W. Pring (Taunton School, 


Taunton). 
TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 

Judd Scholarship: D. A. S. Day (Tonbridge School and Lieut.-Colonel C. J.T. 
Robertson, Cherry Orchard, Charlton). New Judd Scholarships of {73 per annum 
each: J. H. Ruscoe (Mr. Morley Tabor, Kingswood House, Epsom), J. Rogerson 
(Tonbridge School and Mr. T. T. Wise, Oakfields, Rugby), G. M. Killpack (Messrs. 
Fishwick and Herries, The Grange, Eastbourne), R. H. Brown (Mr. H. Strong 
Forster, Cottesmore School, Brighton). Foundation Scholarships: J. Pyddoke 
(Messrs. M. H. and A. F. Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge), H. M. Clark 
(Messrs. Anson and Burr, Doon House, Westgate-on-Sea), J. P. A. Strange (Mr. 
H. C. Irving, Hazelwood, Limpsfield), G. A. T. Allan (Mr. C. Walford, Homefield, 
Sutton, Surrey), J. C. T. Gayton (Mr. A. J. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley, 
Kent), M. Jacoby (Mr. S. A. Phillips, The Old Ride, Branksome Park, Bourne- 


mouth). 
TRENT COLLEGE 

Music Scholarship: J. Mullins (Cathedral Choir School, Oxford). Music 
Exhibition: R. H. Elliott (Mr. J. E. Rhodes, Merton House, Penmaenmawr, 
North Wales). Scholarships: R. G. Roach (Bramcote Hall, Notts), E. L. Elsam 
(Hollinbury Court School, Brighton). Exhibitions: D. Brown (St. Hugh's, 
Woodhall Spa), A. B. Clements (Bow School, Durham). House Exhibitions: 
E. A. Mould (Southlea, Malvern), A. F. Watts (Richmond Hill School). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND 
Exhibition: L. J. Beveridge (Cargilfield, Midlothian). Arthur Gowan Scholar- 
ship, £80 per annum: F. R. J. Williams (St. Salvator, St. Andrews). McQueen 
Bursary, £50 per annum: A. N. C. Baldwin (Connaught House, Weymouth). 


TRURO COLLEGE, CORNWALL 
Entrance Scholarships of £15 each: H. J. Pascoe, B. B. Hicks, A. T. Rapson, 
A. E. Joyce, F. R. Osborne, T. F. Johns, V. H. Chapple, J. Heather, T. D. Teague, 
F. D. Bullen, E. J. Rilstone, S. H. Lobb, J. Michell, H. J. Abbiss. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD 
Entrance Scholarships: Major Scholarship: M. D. Ellis (St. Nicholas Lodge, 
Birchington). Minor Scholarship: P. W. A. Petty (University wonese School). 
Honourably Mentioned: I. Scheu (Sunbury House, N.W. 2), H. J. G. Hayman 
(Wykeham House, N.W. 6). From U.C.S. Junior Branch: Major Scholarship: 
R. A. S. Arnell. Minor Scholarship: D. C. I. Saudek. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL 

Open Scholarships offered by the Church Education Corporation: J. Farmer 

(£50) and L. Page (£40). 
UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 

Scholarships: P. D. Fletcher (Mr. W. P. Singleton, The Elms, Colwall, near 
Malvern), S. H. B. Blaikie (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood, Haugh, Hockley 
Heath, Warwickshire), J. B. B. Milton (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley Place, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea), R. H. Slaughter (Mr. C. Walford, Homefield, Sutton, Surrey), 
A. W. Selwyn (Uppingham School, and Mr. W. C. Barton, 43 Rosary Gardens, 
S.W.), R. E. H. Roughton (Messrs. Hope and Summers, Heddon Court, Cock- 
fosters, Herts), J. R. W. Poole Hughes (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood Haugh, 
Hockley Heath, Warwickshire). Rutland Scholarships: J. T. Tyler (Oakham 
School), J. B. Healey (Oakham School). 


(Continued on page 730) 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., LONDON 


NEW BOOKS 


A JUNIOR SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By F. W. Ticxner, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Senior History 
Master, Coopers’ School. Fully Ilustrated. 3s. 


Dr. Tickner’s reputation as writer and social historian is sufficient recom- 
mendation of this concise and well-illustrated book, which is independent of 
his well-known larger work on the subject. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 


By J. A. Brenpon, B.A. Fully Illustrated. 


“ This is remarkably well compiled. In 342 
pages we have a clear, well-balanced account 
of Western civilization from prehistoric times 
to the present day. Teachers will welcome the 
book, which should give middle and lower forms 
a sound, workaday knowledve of European 
political history. It is well and profusely 
illustrated, and there are excellent little maps.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement, 


EMPIRES 
OF LONG AGO 


By F. R. Worts, M.A., Headmaster 
of the City of Leeds School. Fully 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


“Mr. Worts’s little book, notable for good 
maps and illustrations, deals with the early 
civilizations of Western Asia, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. He writes simply and sympatheti- 
cally with the experience of one who knows 
the difficulties.’—The Times Literary Supple- 


3s. 6d. 


BRITAIN 
AND EUROPE 


By R. A. F. Mears, B.A., B.Litt., 
F.R.Hist.S., Senior History Mas- 
ter, Warwick School. Profusely 
illustrated. Book I, $8. Book II, 
3s. 6d. 

“ An interesting attempt to combine English 
and European history in one volume for the 
middle forms of schools. The book is a distinct 


success, and may be warmly recommended.” 
—RHistory. 


OLD PLAYS FOR MODERN 
PLAYERS 


Selected and Modernized by W. D. Parry, M.A., Senior English 
Master, Cardiff High School for Boys. 2s. 


Eight one-act plays (or scenes), suitable for acting or reading by pupils of 
eleven to fifteen. They range from the Miracle Play to Ben Jonson, and afford 
an excellent insight into early English drama. There is a gencral introduction, 
and a short preface to each play. 


experience.” 


“ One's first thought is, ‘If only J had 
read a book like this when I was fifteen’ ; 
one’s second, ‘And it would be a good 
ment. thing if every critic and schoolmaster 
were made to read it now.’ In 212 pages 
Mr. Lyon succeeds in covering almost every 
important phase of English poetry. The 
book is the exact opposite of almost every 
school-book we have ever seen. 
introduction to poetry, but even more is 
it an initiation into the ways of poetical 


From a Review by the 
NEW STATESMAN 


NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By the Rev. B. C. Morony, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. With Examples and Revision Papers. 3s. 


A clear and systematic introduction to the subject, reaching School Certificate 
Standard. Practical applications are carly introduced, and chapters deal with 
casy three-dimensional problems and simple applications to navigation. 


MECHANICS SECTION NOW READY. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


By J. M. Morr, M.Sc., Headmaster of Wigan Grammar School. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. With 181 diagrams. $s. 6d. 
Do., with optional section on MECHANICS. 4s. 6d. 
MECHANICS section separately. ls. 6d. 


Special features are the quickness with which 
interest is aroused, the emphasis laid on 
Practical applications, and the wealth of 
worked and unworked exercises. The course 


covers School Certificate Syllabus. The 
A Masterly Book MECHANICS section describes ingenious 


THE DISCOVERY 
OF POETRY 


By P. H. B. LYON, M.A., 


RECTOR OF EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


2s. 6d. 


modifications of the Fletcher Trolley and 
Atwood Machine. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 


By E. J. Hotmyarop, D.Litt., F.I.C., 
Head of the Science Dept., Clifton 
College. 294 pages, 30 diagrams, 
and Io plates. 4s. 6d. 
Intended for pupils commencing the study 

of the subject without previous knowledge of 


it, and reaching the standard of Higher 
Certificate and First M.B. Examinations. 


SIMPLE FRENCH 
PLAYS 


By Jurra TITTERTON, M.A., French 
Mistress, Maida Vale High School 
for Girls. With Illustrations and 
Vocabulary. ls. 6d. 
Six short plays in easy French, for second- 

year pupils, suitable for acting or reading. 

There are three fairy stories, two scenes from 


modern French life, and an episode of the 
Revolution. 


SENSIM 


A Systematic Course in Latin Unseens 

By R. D. Worma tp, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Worcester. 

Two Books. Book I, 1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. 6d. 

A progressive selection of interesting passages, arranged under 
syntax heading and annotated. 

‘“ The authors are decidedly interesting, for among them are many of whom 
boys at school seldom or never hear, and they offer variety in a field in which 
the choice is apt to be narrow.'"—The Times Educational Supplement. 


It is an 


Anthologies edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY 


MODERN PROSE 


Cloth. 256 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Like ‘‘ Modern Poetry,” this anthology consists entirely of copyright work. 
Each extract is of intrinsic interest and is self-contained, and all are grouped 
according to subject. 

“ The extracts have been chosen so as to have a kind of completeness, and 
vet each sets one’s hand reaching out for the complete story. That is what 
i a a extracts can do, and these are unusually well chosen.’’— Teachers’ 

orld. 


MODERN POETRY 


Mauve Cloth. 160 pages. 2s. 

** The best anthology I have seen lately, the best on the right, broad, com- 
prehensive lines. She has included almost every contemporary English poet 
of any distinction, with several that are good but little known.’’—Sr. JOHN 
ADCOCK in The Bookman. 

“If any master wants his boys to know the thoughts and ways of living 
poets he will find here a beautiful collection wisely and carefully brought 
together.” ” — Preparatory Schools Review. 
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WELLINGBOROUGH SCHOOL 
Scholarship, £40 per annum: J. H. E. Franklin (Rev. K. Swallow, Preparatory 


School, Coventry). 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 

Resident Scholarships: J. P. Rayne (Mr. G. K. Thompson, M.A., The Abbey, 
Beckenham), J. F. Davis (the Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton Court, Foots Cray, Kent), 
M. J. Starforth (Mr. G. S. Fowler, St. George's, Windsor), D. M. M. Carey (the 
Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield, Liphook), C. R. H. Eggar (Mr. A. O. Snowden, 
Hildersham House, St. Peter's, Broadstairs), J. R. O’Brien (Westminster School 
and Mr. G. K. Thompson, M.A. The Abbey, Beckenham), D. F. Hubback (West- 
minster School and Mr. G. H. Wathen, The Hall, Hampstead), J. R. H. Thorold, 
(the Rev. C. Williams, Summer Fields, Oxford). Non-resident Scholarships : 
G. S. Hill (Westminster School and Mr. S. Cruickshank, Edinburgh House School, 
Lee-on-Solent), A. M. Armstrong (Westminster School and Mr. S. Lightowler, 
Quernmore School, Bromley). Exhibitions £30: W.G. Steven (Mr. C. H. Gibbs, 
134 Sloane Street, S.W. 1); Increased from £30 to £50: W. H. Studt (West- 
minster School and Mr. B. C. Pearce, Durston House, Ealing); £20: S.C. W. 
Beranger (Mr. C. H. Gibbs, 184 Sloane Street, S.W. 1); £20: D. R. C. Engleheart 
(Messrs. J. H. Hope and W. D. Summers, Heddon Court, Cockfosters). 


WEYMOUTH COLLEGE 
Scholarships: D. O. French (Messrs. Olive and Batterbury, Wimbledon), 
H. H. Beamish (Weymouth College, Junior School). Exhibitions: C. N. Clarke 
(Mr. Giffard, Heronsgate, near Watford), S. Prideaux (Mr. Rannie, West Hayes, 


Winchester). 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE 
(1) P. B. King, (2) A. W. Stallybrass, er M. Woodhouse, (4) C. N. F. Norris, 
7) E. Emanuel, ie H. B. Shepherd 
12) J. A. Aris (13), 
J. M. Phelps, (14) L. J. Vigor, (15) M. E. Stanwell, (16) Ifan ApThomas, (1 } 


occur, before next Easter. There will be room for 18 of them in September. 
Exhibitions were awarded to Nos. 9, 15, 16, 18, and 19. Two other scholarships, 
termed War Scholarships, were given to A. W. L. White and G. P. Bewley. 


WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK 
Foundation Scholarship and House Exhibition, £30 per annum: J. Horsfield 
(Mr. G. B. Bennett, Homefield School, Worthing). 


WORKSOP COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships: R. V. Galt (Mr. F. J. Turner, Tormore School, Upper 
Deal), H. A. Munro (Miss E. Porter, Lynfield School, Hunstanton), D. L. French 
Canon H. J. Green, Cathedral Choir House, Oxford). Exhibitions: S. D. Bailey 
Worksop College), R. Bellwood (Mr. G. R. Forbes, St. Hugh's, Woodhall Spa), 
. W. Hurford (Mr. H. A. Gilbert, Lynchmere School, Eastbourne), G. B. Kidd 
(Major W. K. Innes, Glenhow School, Saltburn-by-the-Sea), J. G. Roberts (Mr. 
P. Griffiths, Rock Fe High School), S. M. Wontner-Smith (Mr. W. Snow, 


The Craig, Windermere). 
WREKIN COLLEGE 

Scholarships: M. S. Robinson (Rev. W. E. Sealy, Fonthill, East Grinstead), 
C. W. Dobson (Mr. A. J. H. Francis, St. Peter's, Weston-super-Mare), G. K 
Parsons (Mr. W. P. Singleton, The Elms, Colwall), W. T. Davis (Mr. W. P. Toone, 
Castle Park, Dalkey), R. G. M. Morgan (Mr. H. E. May, Stanley House, Edgbas- 
ton), G. M. M. Swallow (Mr. R. B. Scott, Boys’ High School, West Hartlepool), 
Exhibitions: D. S. Hegan (Rev. K. Swallow, The Preparatory School, Coventry), 
A. W. my iiees (Mr. F. Cox, Braeside, West Kirby), M. D. Clarke (Mr. L. J. Dobie, 
Moorland House, Heswall), W. A. D. Craig (Mr. iy D. Gould, The Briary, 
Westgate-on-Sea), J. M. Cutler (Mr. E. G. Maltby, Hydneye House, Baldslow, 
Sussex), C. R. W. Somby (Mr. J. B. Stork, Hallfield, Edgbaston), T. E. Coulthard 
(Mr. D. N. Payne, St. Chad’s, Prestatyn). 

WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL 

Open Scholarships: Joan Dawson (Kesteven and Grantham Girls’ coca | 
Jean Fisher (St. David’s, Englefield Green), Margaret Holden (Bacup an 
Rawtenstall Grammar School), Penelope Knox (Deerhaddnn, Eastbourne), Ruth 
Pillman (Blackheath High School), Nancy Williamson (Wycombe Abbey School). 


3. OTHER AWARDS 


BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS 

Chadwick Scholarship: G. Stephenson (Liverpool School of Architecture). 
Esmond Scholarships: E. R. Briggs (Trinity College, Cambridge) and A. P. 
Milledge (Reading University). 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME 

Rome Scholarship in Architecture, £250 per annum for two years: W. G. 

Holford (Liverpool School of Architecture). i 
CREDITON HIGH SCHOOL 

Foundation Scholarships: £60 per annum for threc years: Rosemary Hughes- 
Hallett, tenable at Bristol University ; £50 per annum for three years: Mary 
Church, tenable at St. Mary’s College, Lancaster Gate. 

CROYDON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Clough Scholarship for Science, {30 per annum, tenable at Newnham College, 
Cambridge: Enid Pope. Clough Scholarship for Modern Languages, £30 per 
annum for two years, tenable at Newnham College, Cambridge: Margaret 


Furtado. 
ESDAILE, EDINBURGH 
Livingstone Trust University Bursary: Kathleen Gilfillan. 
HOLMFIRTH SECONDARY SCHOOL 

West Riding County Scholarship for Music, tenable at the Royal Academy of 

Music, London: Eileen England. 
HOWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH 

School Leaving Scholarship, £60 per annum for three years: Catherine Eaton. 
School Leaving Exhibitions, £40 per annum for three years: Betty Donaldson 
and Mary Tomkinson. 

INTERCHANGE SCHOLARSHIPS 

R. Ironside (Mclaren High School, Callander) and A. Taylor (High School, 
Stirling) to Teachers’ College, Columbia University ; C. M. Morrison (Glasgow 
Training Centre) to Toronto University; J. G. Lang (St. Andrew's Training 
Centre) to McGill University, Montreal. 

KING'S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WARWICK 

County Major Scholarships: Dorothy F. Gaunt (History), Mildred E. Tom- 

linson (Chemistry). 
KIRKBY STEPHEN GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

Leaving Exhibition of £50 per annum for two years, tenable at Trinity College, 

Dublin: Primrose E. M. Griffin. 
MARY DATCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL, CAMBERWELL 

St. Dunstan’s Exhibition of £90 per annum for three years for Mathematics 

and Physics: Margaret Whitaker. 
PALMER'S SCHOOL, GRAYS 

School Leaving Scholarships: H. G. Booker, F. A. Morgan, W. F. G. Mitchell, 

Continuation Scholarship: W. O. Gay. 


PEOPLE'S LEAGUE OF HEALTH 
Travelling Scholarship: A. Hounslow (University College, London). 


ROYAL COMMISSION FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851 

Senior Studentships: J. Farquharson (Aberdeen), for research in Physical 
Chemistry (on the recommendation of University College, London) ; M. Ritchie 
(Edinburgh) for research in Chemistry (on the recommendation of the University 
of Edinburgh); L. Rosenhead (Leeds) for research in Aerodynamics and Geo- 

ysics (on the recommendation of the University of Leeds); C. P. Snow 
London) for research in Physical Chemistry (on the recommendation of the 
University of Cambridge 


ST. SWIfLHUN’S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER 
The Charlotte Yonge Scholarship of £60 a year for three years, tenable at a 
University: Awarded on Classics to M. Irving (Morshead’s Winchester College), 
R. Stephens being elected Honorary Charlotte Yonge Scholar on Science. The 
Boarding House Scholarship of {50 a year: Awar to M. Kinnear (Rooksbury 
Preparatory School, Miss Glenday). 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 

School-Leaving Scholarships and Exhibitions: To Christ Church, Oxford: 
To Scholarships: I. I. Milne (Classics), A. C. Baines (Science), B. P. C. Bridge- 
water (Modern Languages). To Exhibitions: R.N. Heaton (Classics), R. M. Saner 
(Modern Languages), G. M. Cohen (History on the Hinchcliffe Foundation). 
To Trinity College, Cambridge: To Exhibitions: D. A. G. Hinks (Classics), 
J. W. S. Sprigge (Classics’, J. S. Solly (Science). To Triplett Exhibitions: J. A. 
Evetts (Brasenose Colle, Oxford), R. N. Heaton, R. M. Saner, J. W. S. Sprigge. 


EXHIBITION OF MECHANICAL AIDS TO LEARNING.—On 
September 4, 5, and 6 there will be held at the London School of 
Economics, Houghton Street, London, the first exhibition in 
this or any other country of Mechanical Aids to Learning. The 
exhibition will contain examples of every kind of apparatus, 
from the old-fashioned but still invaluable lantern to the latest 
“ talkie,” which co nbines in a single apparatus both the visual 
and auditory. A catalogue is being prepared which should 
have a permanent value. 

Here we wish to direct special attention to one feature of this 
novel and interesting exhibition. Most of us at one time or 
another have at any rate in our earlier years possessed small 
picture books whose leaves when turned over quickly gave an 
illusion of motion. Not all of us when we go to the cinema 
realize that we only see the .e a highly developed form of these 
little books. But the idea of the cinema has a higher ancestry. 
Mr. William Day, part of whose wonderful collection will be 
shown, has traced the lineage of the cinema far beyond the little 
books of a generation or two ago. His researches prove and his 
collection demonstrates, that our ancestors stumbled on certain 
basic ideas long ago, as long ago in fact as the time when the 
cave men of Altamira, in Svain, painted and drew. One of these 
famous pictures shows a ld boar, but to give life and energy 
to his work the artist pai: :ed the legs in the correct alternative 
positions which they occ’.py when the animal gallops. Here we 
have in primitive form tl. principle of the cinema. Later ages 
with more static ideas seemed to have tried very little to repre- 
sent motion in art, until we come to quite modern times, when we 
find futurists and others reverting to the device of the cave 
dwellers. But to satisf’ the healthy restlessness of children, 
toy makers, anyhow of the seventeenth century, and probably 
earlier, had begun to ıı. ke toys and to use devices which in 
various ways so deceiv the eye that an impression of motion 
was received. What more does the cinema do? Some of the 
toys which Mr. William Day will show are marvels of ingenious 
simplicity and they lead step by step to the modern cinema, 
which, as so often with new things, is a possibility not because 
it involves any new }..inciple, but because invention in other 
fields, in this case phutography, has made it possible to show 
series of pictures in quick succession on a scale our predecessors 
with their rudimentary technical equipment could not 
contemplate. 

One or two items deserve special mention. There will be shown 
Wayang Golek figures from Java, but of Chinese origin, which 
have been used for the purpose of preserving racial traditions 
since centuries B.c. Coming to more modern times about 1635, 
we have Anamorphoscopes showing distorted figures recon- 
structed in perfect formation when viewed in a cylindrical 
mirror, a camera-obscura made for George III and bearing the 
royal arms on the lid. Another object is the graphic telescope 
made and used by Cornelius Varley, with which he made a panora- 
mic view of London from the ball over the dome of St. Paul’s 
in 1846. The helioscineographe, dated about 1850, exhibited, is 
of importance because in this instrument the shutter disc 
similar to that on a modern camera was first used, while the 
choreutoscope (1866) contains practically all the working parts 
of the modern Maltese Cross projector. The first lantern slides 
used were hand-painted, and were Irin. square, and a very 
valuable set used at the opening of the Royal Polytechnic 
Institute in 1838 will be on view. Books dealing with the subject 
will include original copies of first proceedings of the Royal 
Society, founded 1661. These early volumes contain many 
papers of Newton on his corpuscular theory of light. 
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Reviews 


ANCIENT TECHNICAL ARTS 


The Technical Arts and Sciences of the Ancients. By Dr. A. 
NEUBURGER. Translated by Dr. H. L. BROSE. 
(42s. net. Methuen.) 

On visiting any great museum of antiquities, even the 
most casual observer must have marvelled at the technical 
skill of the ancient world. Metal work, glass, pottery, 
enamels, and sculpture all imply a mastery of material that 
stirs our imagination and compels our wonder. In the 
scientist or craftsman these feelings are many times 
intensified, since he is capable of understanding the diffi- 
culties that had to be faced and overcome, and the ingenuity 
that must have been exercised, by his. predecessors of 
centuries ago. But it is not merely in museum objects that 
ancient technical achievement persists ; tl:’3vast engineering 
and architectural labours represented by-—the labyrinthine 
palace at Knossos, the colossal temples at Baalbek, and 
the great pyramids at Gizeh, no less than the metallurgical 
triumph of the iron pillar of Delhi, show us that ancient 
craftsmen were equally capable and successful on the 
grand scale. | 

Concealed behind such accomplishments as these lie 
a large number of highly developed te*hnical arts, the 
practice of which involves a wide and deep knowledge of 
empirical chemical, physical, mechanical, and mineralogical 
facts. When we reflect upon the reluctance with which 
Nature reveals her secrets, we cannot fail to be interested 
in the story of man’s struggle to mould refractory matter 
to his own ends; and for that part of the story which 
concerns the ancient world we hdve now a delightful and 
well-informed guide in Dr. Albert Neuburger. 

Dr. Neuburger’s book was first published in German, 
under the title Die Technik des Altertums. It represents 
the labour of over twenty years, and has been deservedly 
successful in its original form. The publishers of the English 
version were fortunate enough ta secure the services of 
Dr. H. L. Brose as translator, and. * therefore need scarcely 
say that the translation runs smo thly and well, bearing 
few traces of the language of its onfyin. The very size of 
the book will perhaps astonish those who have hitherto 
held only vague notions of the extent of ancient technical 
knowledge. Indeed, such a comprehensive survey was not 
possible until within the last few years, for it is only recently 
that scientists have at last acquiref a taste for historical 
research in their subjects. Dr. Nevurger has cast his net 
widely, and, selecting his facts wii. able judgment and 
marshalling them with conspicuous skill, has presented us 
with an authoritative account of an important and 
fascinating topic. - 

Pride of place in the story is legitins.tely held by mining, 
metallurgy, and metal-working, without which (as the 
author truly observes) no technical science is possible. 
The beginning of civilization must, indeed, have closely 
coincided with the beginning of mining, and the leading 
nations of antiquity invariably attained a very high 
standard of mining construction. As for metallurgy, it is 
significant that the supervision of the extraction of metals 
was always assigned in ancient Egypt to an exalted royal 
or priestly official and occasionally to the son of the Pharaoh 
himself. Throughout the ancient world, the technical 
expert was greatly respected and enjoyed a high prestige ; 
Dr. Neuburger reminds us, for example, that there was 
scarcely a bridge in the Roman Empire that was not crowned 
by a sort of triumphal arch in honour of the builder. Then, 
as now, the state that had at its disposal the best technical 
scientists and the best technical equipment, had the most 
favourable prospects for the future ; and the rulers of the 
time fully realized this basic fact of civilized existence. 

Limitations of space prevent us from quoting more than 
a few of the interesting facts that Dr. Neuburger has 
collected. That the iron pillar at Delhi—completed in the 
ninth century B.c.—is still superior to anything we can 


produce to-day, in spite of our incomparably greater 
resources and knowledge; that beer was brewed on a 
large scale in Babylonia and Egypt (‘‘ Do not get heated 
in the house in which intoxicating liquor is being drunk,” 
says an Egyptian moralist. ‘‘ Your legs will become 
paralysed, and ... you will be found lying helplessly 
on the ground like a small child ’’) ; that Ktesibios—said 
to be the master of Hero of Alexandria—employed a 
pneumatic spanner for bending bows; and that Antioch 
in Syria enjoyed a system of street-lighting as early as 
the fourth century a.D.—such are a few of the details 
with which the narrative is infused, and which lead us 
on from page to page irresistibly. 

We congratulate author, translator, and publishers on a 
very fine piece of work—a book which is bound to be the 
standard of reference on the subject for many years to 
come. All who are engaged in education should provide 
themselves with a copy, for the technical arts of the ancients 
concern not merely the scientist, but the mathematician, 
historian, geographer, and humanist. And the 676 illus- 
trations are in themselves well worth the modest price 
asked for this splendid volume. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
CAPITALISM 


Max Weber. The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism, Translated by T. PaRsons. (ros. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The late Prof. Max Weber, who died in 1920 at the early 
age of fifty-six, left behind him some writings designed to 
form part of a larger work on the Sociology of Religion, 
only a comparatively small section of which he was able to 
complete. These essays, here translated, were published 
originally between 1904 and 1906. Before his death Weber 
had worked hard on a revised edition and accumulated a 
mass of notes which he intended to embody in the text 
but did not live to complete his plan. In the present 
volume these notes have been printed at the end and form 
an invaluable corpus of priceless material. 

The work is one of fundamental importance, which is well 
brought out by Mr. Tawney in an illuminating foreword. 

Weber set himself the task of investigating the psycho- 
logical foundations of modern capitalism, which he regarded 
as a rationalistic system of economy. ‘ The word ‘ ration- 
alism ’ is used by Weber as a term of art, to describe an 
economic system based, not on custom or tradition, but on 
the deliberate and systematic adjustment of economic means 
to the attainment of the objective of pecuniary profit.” 
This is a new development which began in the sixteenth 
century in Western Europe, and Weber has no difficulty in 
showing that just because it was systematic it cannot be 
explained in terms of human greed which, of course, is 
as old as man; nor wholly in terms of favourable eco- 
nomic environment. Weber finds the real explanation in 
the rise of Protestantism, and especially in the Calvinist 
Reformation, which was the most thorough-going and 
logical expression of Protestantism. Mr. Tawney’s admir- 
able summary may be quoted: ‘‘ The central idea to which 
Weber appeals in confirmation of his theory is expressed 
in the characteristic phrase ‘a calling.’ For Luther, as for 
most medieval theologians, it had normally meant the state 
of life in which the individual had been set by heaven, and 
against which it was impious to rebel. To the Calvinist, 
Weber argues, the calling is not a condition in which the 
individual is born, but a strenuous and exacting enter- 
prise to be chosen by himself, and to be pursued with a 
sense of religious responsibility. Baptized in the bracing, 
if icy, waters of Calvinist theology, the life of business, 
once regarded as perilous to the soul . . . acquires a new 
sanctity.” 

In a masterly and subtle analysis Weber traces this 
attitude to the doctrine of Predestination, and especially 
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to the Calvinist ‘ Decretum horribile ” by which from all 
eternity the fate of each individual soul has been decided. 
It became a matter of agonizing urgency to discover 
who were the elect. The first generations of Calvinists 
found it impossible to accept their leader’s injunction not 
to concern themselves with this speculation. They began 
to search for outward signs of salvation, and found them 
eventually in the “ works ” which demonstrated, though 
they could not earn, the longed-for certainty. The Calvinist 
conscience, stretched like a tautened bow-string, to utmost 
endurance, launched the arrow of achievement with the 
irresistible force which seems always to characterize those 
who conceive themselves as fighting on the side of the 
eternal process. Hence Cromwell and his Ironsides. They 
sought for “ testimonies.” Hence, also, those dour pioneers 
of a new order who broke up the medieval economic frame- 
work in the search, not for gold, but for salvation. Their 
modern descendants have no longer any need for super- 
natural sanctions for economic success. 

Prof. Weber has, inevitably perhaps, not allowed for 
the complexity of causes in human affairs. But he has 
undoubtedly laid his finger on a vera causa. The book is 
a masterly contribution to the study of the subject with 
which it deals, and is full of the unexhausted suggestion 
and endless perspectives of creative genius. 


PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 
Ethnography. By Prof. L. HAVEMEYER. (21s. net. Ginn.) 


Anthropology covers so wide a field that it is not sur- 
prising that there are few text-books of the subject as 
a whole which can be regarded as satisfying the needs of 
the beginner. For the general principles, notwithstanding 
the developments in the methods of the various branches 
of the science in recent years, Tylor’s ‘‘ Anthropology ” 
and ‘‘ Primitive Culture ” are still indispensable. When, 
however, the student seeks, as he must, for more detailed 
treatment of the physical characters, racial affinities and 
culture of the peoples of the world, he is in danger either 
of being overwhelmed with a mass of detail, much of it 
irrelevant for his purpose and confusing, or of being misled 
by a too great simplification of the subject-matter. In 
his “ Ethnography ” Dr. Havemeyer has aimed at steering 
a middle course, selecting certain peoples only in each 
group, but dealing with each fairly fully under certain 
heads which he has adjudged as of greatest significance. 

One of the greatest of the difficulties which confront 
the writer of a text-book in anthropology—that of classifi- 
cation—Dr. Havemeyer has met by taking the purely 
descriptive character of colour as his basis. The peoples 
of the world are here described under the grouping of the 
black, brown, red, yellow and white races. That this 
division is not entirely satisfactory, even for purely descrip- 
tive purposes, is evident. Thus the black race falls into 
the three sub-divisions of African blacks, Australasian 
blacks and Negritos—a classification in which geographical, 
linguistic and genetic factors have had to be taken into 
account with resulting cross divisions. Under the brown 
race only the tribes of Borneo and the Polynesians are 
considered. The treatment of the red race, the American 
Indians, including the Aztecs and Incas, is fairly full. 
In this section it would have been an advantage had the 
author, even at the cost of departing to some extent from 
his scheme, given some account of the Maya and Pre- 
Inca civilizations. As it stands this section is likely to 
give the student a wrong impression of the significance of 
both Aztecs and Incas. The main branches of the yellow 
and white races are not touched upon, mainly upon the 
ground of lack of space. 

Dr. Havemeyer’s aim has been to emphasize the 
significance of the lives of primitive peoples for the course 
of social development. Thus in dealing with each tribe, 
after a brief sketch of their history and geographical 
environment, he sets forth the main aspects of their self- 
maintenance, self-perpetuation, self-gratification, religion 


and regulative organization. By following this scheme in 
each case he provides the student with material which is 
readily assimilable, and at the same time comparable in 
such a way as to test the quality and degree of social and 
cultural advancement as between various races. Dr. Have- 
meyer’s scheme has the merit that its ordered simplicity 
may readily be applied by the student to peoples and tribes 
with which he himself does not deal, thus enlarging the 
field under review. The care with which he has sifted and 
tested his authorities is ın itself an example to be emulated. 
The illustrations have been selected with care and dis- 
crimination. 


THE TEACHING OF ALGEBRA 


(1) A New Algebra for Schools. By C. V. DuRELL. Parts I 
and II. (a) Without Appendix. (With Answers, 
38. 6d. Without Answers, 3s.) (b) With Appendix. 
(With Answers, 4s. 6d. Without Answers, 4s. Bell.) 

(2) Introductory School Algebra. By G. W. SPRIGGs. 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

(3) School Certificate Algebra. 
Pitman.) 

To those who, some ten years ago, first began to use the 
Elementary Algebra written by Mr. Durell and the late 
Mr. Palmer, it was clear that the book marked a tremendous 
advance in teaching method, embodying, as it did, a thorough 
attempt to explain the significance of the subject and its 
notation before the pupil became lost in a mass of unin- 
telligible rules-of-thumb and artificial processes. But, like 
all pioneer books, it swept away some things that were of 
value in the old rubbish ; and those who have used it in 
class for ten years have discovered some weak points in it, 
not the least being the lack of sufficient simple drill examples 
for the less intelligent type of pupil. Mr. Durell’s receptive 
and imaginative mind has made full use of suggestions that 
have come to his notice since then; he has selected fresh 
illustrations and constructed fresh exercises to strengthen 
the argument. Consequently this new book is as near the 
ideal text-book for the teaching of the elements of algebra 
as can at present be realized. Two of the new features 
which are of special importance are the provision of ‘‘ Extra 
Practice ’’ exercises at the conclusion of each part for those 
who require additional drill, and an appendix of revision 
and harder exercises for teachers who wish for an even 
wider range of examples from which to make their own 
selection. The book may be obtained with or without this 
appendix. Parts I and II contain all that is required for 
“elementary mathematics ”’ in school certificate examina- 
tions ; Part III, which is not yet published, will complete 
the course for “ additional mathematics.” 

Mr. Spriggs’s two volumes naturally suffer in comparison. 
He is a believer in providing books for the pupil to read, 
and there is a considerable amount of informal discussion 
in his text. Nothing anyhow will replace in the early 
stages the oral exposition of the teacher, and it is more 
important that the pupil should then apply principles to 
examples than that he should read the text, except as a con- 
cise reminder of what has been said. It is significant that 
whereas the introductory volume of Mr. Spriggs contains 
some 750 examples, there are over 4,000 in the parts of 
Mr. Durell’s book that cover the same ground, even without 
the appendix. Further, Mr. Spriggs fills several pages with 
a lengthy and admirable discussion of negative numbers, 
but even then omits to emphasize one of the most essential 
points, that —2 may mean the negative number “(-— 2)” 
or may mean the operation “subtract 2.” Mr. Durell makes 
the essential points in a few lines, and leaves teacher and pupil 
to do the rest in working through a mass of varied examples. 

The more advanced volume of Mr. Spriggs covers the 
ground as far as the Binomial Theorem, beginning from a 
rapid revision of the elements. Once the early stages are 
past the pupil should be more capable of reading for himself 
and he should be able to find all he wants in this book 
without much help from his teacher. 


By G. W. SPRIGGS. (45. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Individual Work in Cardboard Modelling. By W. N. MATTHEWS. 
Book II. (rs. Pitman.) 

Handwork for Juniors. By J. Berry. (4s. net. Pitman.) 

Handwork : for Infants and Juniors. By Evste T. McGLASHAN. 
First and Second Year Courses. (3s. 6d. net each. Evans.) 

Craftwork for Senior Schools. By M. and E. H. PuiLLIPs. (3s. 
net. Pitman.) i 

A Woodwork Course for Beginners : Compiled for the Use of Boys 
who desire to become proficient in the Art of Working in Wood. 
By J. Foster and L. A. CrossLAND. (Paper, 8d. Cloth, 
10d. Pitman.) 


A Manual of Tempera-Painting. By M. ARMFIELD. (6s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Beaten Metal Work. By A.C. Hortn. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Pewter Work. By F. R. SMITH. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Painting and Enamelling: a Textbook for Craft Workers and 
Handymen. By Dr. C. S. JOHNSON. (28. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Leather Crafts Manual. By Ivy E. Norman and P. I. SMITH. 
(zs. 6d. net. Crosby Lockwood.) 

Simple Colour Block Print Making: From Linoleum Blocks. 
By H. HussBarp. (5s. net. The Forest Press.) 

The Art for All Pastel Series. Flowers. By J. LITTLEJOHNS. 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Handloom Weaving. By P. Orman. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Lace Making : The Home Craft of all Ages. By ELEANOR PAGE. 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Practical Work for Senior Schools. By S. Taytor and J. E. 


SNELL. 1. Craft Work (Stencil and Lino). First Year. 
(ts. 6d.) 2. Practical Drawing. First Year. 3. Practical 
Science. First Year. (1s. 9d. each. Oxford University 
Press.) 


English Monasteries in the Middle Ages : An Outline of Monastic 
Architecture and Custom from the Conquest to the Suppression. 
By R. L. PALMER. (24s. net. Constable.) 

Raffia Work and Basketry. Leather Work, including Glove Making. 
Soft Toy Making and Nursery Novelties. By A. H. 

Stencilling, with Whitewood Painting, Barbola 

By IsoBeL ST. VINCENT. 


CRAMPTON. 
Work, and Painting on Glass. 
(6d. net each. Warne.) 

Egyptian Sculpture. By Prof. MARGARET A. MURRAY. (15s. net. 
Duckworth.) 

A Miniature History of European Art. By R. H. WILENSKI. 
(4s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Lino Cut in Elementary, Secondary, Art and Technical 
Schools. (3s. Heintze and Blanckertz.) 

Bookbinding for Boys and Girls. By N. A. Poore. (Mrs. T. 
Reed) and M. Baker. (18. 9d. University of London Press.) 

The Archaology of Middlesex and London. By C. E. VULLIAMY. 


(10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Constructional Models. (18. gd. the packet. Oxford University 
Press.) 


My Recollections, 1848-1914. By U. von WILAMOWITZ-MOELLEN- 
DORF. Translated by G. C. RICHARDS. (16s. net. Chatto 
& Windus.) 

The recollections of the great scholar of Hellenism will be 
read with interest in many countries besides his own. Being 
an octogenarian, he is able in his early chapters to describe 
conditions in Pozen in the nineteenth century as few other 
living men could do, and through his long lifeasstudent, professor, 
and honoured visitor, he has much to reveal of the Universities 
of Europe. Wisely, perhaps, he makes the outbreak of the War 
the terminus of his book. 


A Life of John Wilkes. 
Allen and Unwin.) 

Mr. Sherrard has told in excellent style the lurid story of the 
life and achievements of the notorious John Wilkes, the central 
figure of two great constitutional conflicts that filled the first 
ten years of George III's reign. “ If George III had been a bad 
man, and Wilkes a good one,”’ it was said, “ the English mon- 
archy would have come to an end.” George’s execrable politics, 
however, were counterbalanced by high personal and domestic 
virtues, while Wilkes’s devotion to democracy was discounted 
by abominable vices. He was, indeed, a thorough scoundrel ; 
hence his biography is very interesting. He moved among 
important men and took part in critical events during the seventy 
years (1727-97) of his varied career ; hence the story of his life 


By O. A. SHERRARD. (ros. 6d. net. 


casts valuable side-lights on a great period of our national 
history. In short, Mr. Sherrard’s book is both fascinating and 
useful. 


Sketches in Nineteenth-Century Biography. By K. FEILING 
(7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Northcliffe: an Intimate Biography. By H. FYFE. 
Allen and Unwin). 

Episodes from Aggrey of Africa. Abridged from the Original 
Biography of EDwin W. SMITH. (18s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Robert E. Lee, the Soldier. By Major-General Sir F. MAURICE. 
New Issue. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The Autobiography of Edward Gibbon. 
(1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 


(16s. net. 


Edited by B. Groom. 


— a 


A Selection from the Satires of Juvenal. With Translations in 
Verse and Prose of Intervening Passages and Notes by 
the Rev. J. H. Botton. (2s. Harrap.) 

Mr. Bolton's little book of selections from Juvenal deserves 
a welcome if only because of its freshness and unconvention- 
ality. The author is quite conscious that all is not well with the 
teaching of Latin in our schools to-day. Hence, in fact, to 
some extent, his own little book, which we venture to think will 
do more towards remedying matters by the general spirit in 
which it is written than by the particular nostrum suggested by 
its title. Such translation in parts has its own peculiar dangers. 
But the freshness and sincerity of Mr. Bolton’s work, manifest 
alike in his brief introduction on Juvenal and his poetry and in 
the downright common sense of his notes, cannot but be very 
salutary in their effects. 


Archivum Historicum Romanum. By Dr. W. ROLto. 
net. University of London Press.) 

This book is in three parts. Part I is of general remarks about 
the aim and significance of history in which Dr. Rollo eschews 
vague generalities and makes the ancient authors, especially 
Polybius, speak for themselves. Part II is the main body of his 
work, and contains a collection of typical examples of the chief 
kinds of contemporary evidence which the Roman historian 
had at his command upon which to draw as sources for his 
history. This is the most important part of Dr. Rollo’s work, 
and the discerning student will find it most illuminating. The 
final part of the book is an examination of how the different 
Roman historians availed themselves of the sources at their 
command, an examination it will be noticed from which Livy 
emerges very badly. 


Nomen Romanum: a Book of Augustan Latin. Selected with 
Vocabulary by J. G. WortTH. (3s. 6d. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

This proud title is not disgraced by the book which bears it. 
In fact, rarely have we seen a book of selections containing so 
much of what has made Rome memorable throughout the ages. 
Briefly put, there are here some half-dozen stories from Livy, an 
equal number of passages from Ovid, a taste of Caesar, some 
Sallust, and extracts from Virgil, Cicero, and Horace; but what 
gives the collection its value is the spirit of discernment which 
has made the selection contribute so to the title which it bears. 
Mr. Worth's skill as a selector is well illustrated by the way in 
which he has made Virgil tell the story of the fall of Troy in some 
400 lines from the second Aeneid. There are four good illustra- 
tions from photographs, and the book is beautifully printed and 
produced. 


(8s. 6d. 


The Hundred Best Poems (Lyrical) in the Greek Language. Selected 
by H. MACNAGHTEN. (Paper, 1s. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 
Gowans & Gray.) 

Cicero’s Orations Against Catiline. 
(2s. Macmillan.) 

Passages for Translation. Latin and Greek. By Rev. Dr. A. E. 
HILLARD and C. G. BoTtTinc. (4s. Rivingtons.) 

A Handbook of the Latin Language : Being a Dictionary, Classified 
Vocabulary, and Grammar. By W. RIpMAN. (Jos. 6d. net. 
Dent.) 

The Oxford Book of Greek Verse. Chosen by G. Murray, C. 
BalLey, E. A. BARBER, T. F. HiGHam, and C. M. Bowra. 
(8s. 6d. net. India paper. ros. net. Clarendon Press.) 

A Three Year Latin Course. By Dr. G. A. Morrison. First 
Year. (2s. 6d. Murray.) 


III-IV. By W. MADELEY. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) Practical Exercises in Spoken English. By H. Cave. (gd. 
Harrap.) | 

(2) Practical Exercises in English Grammar. By H. HOTHERSALL. 
(1s. 6d. Bell.) l 

(3) ey io Class-Book. Arranged by T. V. Davigs. (2s. 


These three books should all be of real service to teachers. 
(1) Consists of a series of exercises, in which phonetic symbols 
are used, intended especially to open the eyes of students to 
their own faults and deficiencies, and to enable them by steady 

. practice to acquire a type of English speech free alike from 
eccentricity and affectation. (2) These exercises for the junior 
and middle forms of secondary, and the higher classes of 
elementary, schools have, in place of lengthy rules and explana- 
tions, simple diagrams, with headings carefully devised for 
the guidance of the pupil. (3) Consists also entirely of exercises 
which cover the whole field of the language portion of tne 
Matriculation syllabus in English. Those on diction are par- 
ticularly full, varied, and well chosen. 


Messer Marco Polo and Other Stories. 
Sampson Low.) 
A popular addition to the fiction library. 


a IE Cards. (3s. net the packet. Oxford University 
ess. 

This appears to be an attempt to teach spelling on a system, 
and consists of a set of thirty-two cards, each provided with a 
rule to be copied and learnt by heart. Every card has attached 
to it a package containing six smaller cards, each with a number 
and short sentence printed on it. This sentence is to be read 
and then written out from memory by the pupil, who is directed 
to compare his version afterwards with the original. The 
sentences show that they are designed for very young children, 
but these could not be expected to have reached such an 
advanced stage of handwriting, nor could they easily memorize 
many of the rules. 


(1) Chambers’s Stepping Stones to English. By A. Stamp. Junior 
Course. Book I. For Children ages 8-9. Book II. For 
Children ages 9-10. Book III. For Children ages ro-r1. 
(rod. each. Chambers.) 

(2) Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Junior 
Series. Book III. (Pupil’s Book, 1s. 2d. Teacher’s Book, 
with e and Answers, 2s. 3d. University of London 
Press. 

(1) The groundwork of each lesson in these useful “ Stepping 
Stones,” the result of many years’ actual teaching, is an extract 
from some well-known author, and on it are based not only 
written but oral exercises, for experience has shown that the 
reading capacity of a normal child is at least a year in advance 
of its ability to spell. (2) In “ Fundamental English ” the writer 
also insists upon the necessity for prefacing written with an 
abundance of oral work, and, in Teacher’s Book III, he outlines 
various methods of conducting an oral composition lesson with 
a large class of young children. He questions the old maxim 
that a child should never see a misspelt word, and pleads for 
an unprejudiced trial of his own lessons and exercises in spelling 
and correction, based on the principle that the pupil learns to 
spell, not passively, by mere vision, but actively. 


Of Reading Books. Four Essays by J. L. Lowes. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, The Noblest Monument of English Prose, Two 
Readings of Earth, Of Reading Books. (5s. net. Constable.) 

Prof. Lowes in this volume, which contains four separate 
essays, two of them based upon addresses delivered at Yale 

University, has found new and striking things to say of the 

“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and even of the Authorized Version of 

the Bible. He interprets the vivid intensity of emotion in the 

“ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ by reference to ‘‘ Grace Abounding,” 

which is a faithful record of Bunyan’s early religious doubts, 

struggles, and suffering, recalled, in the later work, in terms of 
universal experience. Most allegories are tantalizing and annoying 
because the analogies become confused and strained, but Bunyan’s 
does not offend in this way because his conception of a pilgrimage 
is one easy even for the unlearned to follow, and the old homely 
symbols are those already familiar from the Bible. All the happy 
accidents of race, history, and of tongues, which have com- 
bined to make the Authorized Version the supreme example 
of the survival of the fittest in style and diction, are successively 
traced in the second essay ; while the third, the most original 
and beautiful, compares the “ Two Readings of Earth” of 
Hardy and of Meredith—Hardy’s essentially a world of dawn, 


By D. BYRNE. (2s. 


of twilight, and of night, peopled with ghosts or with pitiful 
living beings who are the helpless sport of some great indifferent, 
remorseless Power; Meredith’s hopeful, bathed in light, and 
swept by great fresh winds, its creatures gifted with brain and 
will, and power to mould their own fates. 


Limousin Folk. By J. Nesmy. Translated by W. M. DANIELS. 
(7s. 6d. net. Heath Cranton.) 

What more ideal companion can one desire for a summer 
holiday than a book filled with the charm of the countryside, its 
green fields, its blue sky, its hills and streams and woods ? When, 
added to this, the book also contains a collection of twenty-four 
delightful stories of peasant life, written by one who knows and 
loves his native folk, surely the cup of happiness will overflow. 
Such a book is Jean Nesmy’s “ Limousin Folk,” translated into 
English by Dr. W. H. Daniels. Let our readers take an imaginary 
journey to Limousin (if a real one, all the better), and make the 
acquaintance of Barbassou, the poacher; Neddy and Cabrette, 
donkeys in distress ; Tiennou, somewhat too avaricious ; little 
Toinil; Father Cistre and Father Combarsou; roguish 
Marcillou, who stole the apples; poor old Widow Mariajou ; 
Janquet and Margui, lovers sadly disappointed ; wily Chapoux, 
and guileless Father Joly, and many another. The friendly bells 
will greet them, and they will return with many a precious 
memory. 


Great Sea Stories of All Nations. Edited by H. M. TOMLINSON. 
(8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

From time immemorial the sea has exercised a powerful and 
mysterious influence upon the minds of men. It has called them 
to adventure; it has moved them to love and hate. It has been 
the cause of many a tragedy, yet also has it served to develop 
man’s noblest qualities. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
world’s literature is full of the lore of the sea. The present 
collection contains nearly 150 stories representing the work of 
Over 100 writers, ranging from Ancient Greece and Rome to 
modern times. The richest store comes from Great Britain, but 
the examples from the literature of the United States, France, 
Spain, Germany, and Italy, indicate that they come from big 
treasuries. Mr. H. M. Tomlinson contributes a very interesting 
introductory essay, and Miss Elizabeth D’Oyley, who is mainly 
responsible for the selection, shows great erudition and good 
taste. 


Other Children : Suzette. By VERA PATMORE. (8d. Nelson.) 

Gives a lively and enticing picture of the daily life and sur- 
roundings in Paris of a busy nine-year-old girl belonging to 
the working class. The illustrations are as truly French in 
spirit as the text. 


Queen and Cardinal : Taken from the Novel entitled “ The Three 
Musketeers,” by Alexandre Dumas. Arranged by G. H. 
Crump. The Leaguers: Taken from the Novel entitled 
“ Chicot the Jester,” by Alexandre Dumas. Arranged by 
G. H. Crump. The Flight of King Charles : Taken from the 
Novel by Sir Walter Scott entitled ‘* Woodstock.” Arranged 
by E. G. REyNno.tps. Harold at Hastings : Taken from the 
Story entitled ‘‘ Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings,” by 
Lord Lytton. Abridged by A. E. M. Baytiss. The Men 
from the North: Taken from Prof. Freeman's ‘‘ Old English 


History for Children.” Arranged by J. HAMPDEN. (1s. each. 
Nelson.) 

The Teaching of High School Enghsh. By Dr. VIRGINIA J. CRAIG. 
(12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


Two Prose Idylis: Abridgments of ‘' The Compleat Angler,” by 
Izaak Walton and “‘ Our Village,” by Mary R. Mitford. 
Arranged and Edited by J. E. Mason. (ıs. gd. Nelson.) 

An Introduction to the Study of Literature. By Prof. A. X. 
SOARES. (3s. Macmillan.) 

Roses and Kippers : the Epic of a Council School, Chronicling the 
Adventures and Misadventures of Horatio Chucklewit, J.P. 
By W. MarGRIE. (7s. 6d. Watts.) 

The Structure of English: from Sentence to Essay. By J. D. 
STEPHENSON. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Winsome’s Game: a Story for Children. By Dr. G. DorotTHy 
Rice. (Health and Cleanliness Council.) 

The Queens of Kungahdlla. By SELMA LAGERLÖF. 
by C. FIELD. (3s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

The Kern Books of Prose and Verse (Junior Series). Chosen and 
Arranged by L. OLIPHANT. Book I. (Cloth, rod. net. 
Paper, 8d. net.) Book 2. (Cloth, 1s. net. Paper, 1od. net.) 
Book 3. (Cloth, 1s. net. Paper, rod. net. Gregg Publishing 
Co.) 


Translated 
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Seventeen : a Novel of School Life. 
Methuen.) 
A Tale of Two Cities. By CHARLES DICKENS. 


By A. JacoB. (7s. 6d. net. 


(1s. 3d. Nelson.) 


Old Plays for Modern Players. 
W. D. Parry. (2s. Arnold.) 
These eight plays, admirably adapted for acting by school- 

children or amateurs, provide at the same time illustrative 

material for the study of early English drama, without the 
hindrance of obsolete words or of anything calculated to offend 
modern taste. An excellent epitome of the early history of the 
stage serves as introduction, followed by three examples of 

Mystery Plays, the most moving and impressive of which, 

“ Abraham and Isaac,” was only discovered fifty or sixty years 

ago in a MS. Commonplace Book of the fifteenth century, and 

belongs to no known cycle. In “ Noah’s Flood,” taken from 
the Chester cycle, a child-like love of detail is shown in the 
descriptions of the ark and the animals, and the language is 
quaint and comical ; while the later ‘‘ Shepherd’s Play,” written 
in prose, is realistic and farcical in incident. Two highly amusing 

Interludes by John Heywood are followed by George Peele’s 

“The Old Wives’ Tale,” full of interesting remnants of folk- 

lore and folk-story ; by Robert Greene’s ‘‘ The Fair Maid of 

Fresingfield,”’ and by the first act of ‘‘ Volpone.” The editor is 

to be congratulated on the scholarly style of the work and on 

his pithy introductory notes to each play. 


The King's Highway: @ Morality Play. 
(6d. Macmillan.) 

One recommendation of this modern “ Allegorical Morality 
Play,” in blank verse, is that it has already been satisfactorily 
produced in a preparatory school, for the boys of which it was 
originally written. The hints on costume should be helpful. 
It is amusing to learn that ordinary honeycomb floor-cloths 
dipped in aluminium paint were found to be an effective sub- 
stitute for chain mail. 


Selected and Modernized by 


By F. H. Jones. 


Idylls of the King : in Twelve Books. By ALFRED LORD TENNY- 
soN. With a Preface, Introduction, and Notes by J. H. 
FOWLER. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

How many of the critics who have disparaged the “ Idylls ” 
in recent years have really read them! For those who care to 
judge more fairly, the opportunity is here provided in a complete 
edition furnished with concise introductions and compact notes. 


Peter and the Moon Man : a Story for Children in Verse. (Health 
and Cleanliness Council.) 

The Lanimer Books of Verse. Junior. Compiled by the Education 
Committee of Lanarkshire Association of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. (18s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Restoration Dramatists: Selections from Dryden, Etheredge, 
Otway, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. Edited by F. J. 
TICKNER. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 

Tamburlatine the Great. In Two Parts. Edited by U. M. ELLIS- 
FERMOR. (10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The Y.P.B. Series of Plays. 1. Something Beautiful : a Romance 
in One Act. By A. M. HARVEY. 2. Between the Tides: a 
Play in One Act. By E. Lewis. 3. The Dais: a Play in 
One Act. By E. F. IBBETSON. 4. The Almighty Waiter : 
a Playin One Act. By B.D. STEWARD. 5. The Green Field : 
a Comedy in One Act. By T. KEtty. 6. His Neighbour : 
a Play in One Act. By W. Hirt. 7. Broken Bridges: a 
Play in One Act. By H. WimBury. 8. The Old Man of the 
Sea: a Comedy. By S. Reavy. 9g. Banquo's Chair: a 
Play in One Act. By R. Crort-CookeE. 10. Captain Cook 
and the Widow: a Comedy. By S. Reapy. (1s. net each.) 
11. The Man who Thought of Everything : a Comedy. (gd. 
net. Deane: The Year Book Press.) 

Village Drama Society Plays. Tyranny and Tea-Cakes: a 
Comedy in One Act. By OLtveE M. POPPLEWELL. (Is. net. 
Deane: The Year Book Press.) 

Poetry Speaking for Children. Part 1. The Beginnings. 
MARJORIE GULLAN and P. GuRREY. (2s. Methuen.) 


By 


GEOGRAPHY 


(1) A Geography of the Americas : A Text-Book of Matriculation 
Standard for Public and Secondary Schools. By B. T. 
HERBERT. (38. Heinemann.) 

(2) Lessons in Geography. Vol. II. Gateways of Europe and North 
America. By G. C. Fry. (2s. 3d. University Tutorial Press.) 

(1) The aim of the author has been to give prominence to 
topics such as landscape and scenery, the influence of environ- 
ment or occupations, and the relation between cause and effect 
in the various activities which make up the life of the people 
in America. Where necessary, statistics are rightly provided in 
order to give a definite standard of comparison and to convey 
an accurate impression of the facts that are being studied. 

(2) The writer not only deals with the great trade routes of 

Europe and North America and the interdependence of almost 

all parts of the world as regards commerce and industry, but also 

lays stress on the broader aspects of geography and on the 
historical side of the subject. Pupils studying for the School 

Certificate EREE A might with advantage add this geo- 

graphy to their list of text-books. 


With the “ Italia ” to the North Pole. 
English Translation by F. FLEETWOOD. 
& Unwin.) 

The story of the memorable flight of the airship “ Italia ” 
to the North Pole is here related by Umberto Nobile, the com- 
mander of the expedition. The disaster which befell the expe- 
dition on the way back from the Pole resulted in the loss of 
the airship and of the lives of many members of the crew. The 
part played by wireless in locating the men who were marooned 
on the ice-pack provides a thrilling episode in the annals of Arctic 
heroism. Nobile not only describes the adventures in detail, 
but he also combats the criticisms made against himself with 
regard to the way in which the rescue work was carried out. 


Little-Known England: Rambles in the Welsh Borderland, the 
Cotswolds, the Chalk Hills, and the Eastern Counties. By 
H. D. EBERLEIN. (12s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

“Little Known England ” is an attractive book both as 
regards contents and format. The writer describes in excellent 
style the beauties of many out-of-the-way places in England, 
he explains the historical associations of many of them, and he 
illustrates his rambles with a large number of delightful 
photographs. 


By UMBERTO NOBILE. 
(15s. net. Allen 


Touring London with W. Teignmouth Shore. A Little Book of 
Friendly Guidance for those who visit London and those 
who dwell in London. (4s. net. Batsford.) 

The introductory note, written by the Right Hon. John 
Burns, gives an added interest to “ Touring London.” The 
book itself provides the Londoner as well as the occasional 
visitor with four tours in ‘which the author acts as a pleasant 
companion and guide. In the itinerary all the most interesting 
sights in London are visited in due course. The chapters are 
illustrated with many beautiful drawings and photographs. 


A Regional Geography : For Higher Certificate and Intermediate 


Courses. By Dr. L. D. Stamp. Part I. The Americas. 
(3s. 6d.) Part III. Australia and New Zealand. (3s. Long- 
mans.) 


The lessons in these regional geographies have been based 
on the chapters in the author’s ‘‘ Intermediate Commercial 
Geography.” It is very convenient for the student to have the 
sections dealing with the Americas and Australia and New 
Zealand published in separate volumes. Supplementary matter 
has been added where necessary in order to make each book 
complete in itself as a part of a systematic course of study. 


New Regional Map Books. By V.C. Spary. Book IV. Regions 
of Britain and the World. (1s. University of London Press.) 

Animal Geography: a New Approach to Geography, based on 
the Life Stories of Twelve Typical Animals. By MILDRED 
SWANNELL. (38. 6d. net. Evans.) 

An Introduction to Regional Surveying. By C. C. Face and G. E. 
HUTCHINGS. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Our Manufacturing Industries. Edited by T. H. DONALD. 
Second Edition, Revised. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Philips’ ““ Wayabout’’ Map No. 3. A Pictorial Map of Canter- 
bury. By G. S. HoFrMan. (rs. 3d. net. G. Philip & Son.) 

Philips’ Visual Contour Atlas. Buckinghamshire Edition. 
(1s. 4d. G. Philip & Son.) 

Europe. By N. M. JOHNSON and C. MATHESON. 
Methuen.) 

Progressive Studies in Geography : for Use in Conjunction with 
The Human Geographies (Secondary Series). By H. SANKEY 
and E. A. MERRETT. Book II. The Atlantic Hemisphere. 
(Paper, rod. Limp Cloth, 1s. rd.) Book III. Euro-Asia. 
(Paper, 9d. Limp Cloth, 1s. G. Philip & Son.) 


(2s. 6d. 
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HISTORY 


History of Mankind. By Prof. H. WEBSTER. (7s. 6d. Heath.) 

The volume before us is a revised edition of the same author’s 
“ World History,” published in 1921. Many sections are sub- 
stantially unchanged. Others, however, are so completely 
altered; so many of the old sections are omitted; so much 
new material is added, that (in the author’s opinion) it is proper 
to issue the work as a new production, under a new title. We 
ourselves venture to doubt the justification. It would, we think, 
have been perfectly easy to retain the framework of the earlier 
most excellent work intact, and to have made the few adjust- 
ments necessary for a revised edition. If there is any essential 
difference between the ‘‘ World History,” and the “ History of 
Mankind,” it consists in the fact that in the former work external 
events were more stressed, while in the latter culture occupies the 
foreground. The volume before us is, in fact, an admirable sketch 
of the progress of human civilization. 


The History of British Civilization. 
STRATFORD. Second Edition (Revised.) 
ledge.) 

Two years have elapsed since Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s 

“ History of British Civilization ’’ appeared in its original 
two-volume form at the price of two guineas. The work was at 
once recognized as a massive and masterly contribution to the 
interpretation of history of the United Kingdom. Its thirteen- 
hundred crown octavo papers contained fascinating and illu- 
minating accounts of all the significant phases of British (and 
more particularly English) national life and activity. It 
appeared to be, in effect, the long-needed revised version of 
Green’s “ Short History ” ; and yet more than that. For it 
was based on a wide independent study of the original sources. 
It was, moreover, written in a style which, if not so restrained 
as Green’s, had yet a distinction of its own. No doubt all 
libraries that were able to draw upon the public purse purchased 
the book. But a two-guinea dissertation is beyond the reach 
of the private student, and even of many a school or college 
librarian. Hence we cordially welcome and commend this second 
edition—which, in spite of revision, is substantially a reprint 
of the first. The use of thinner paper has enabled the work to 
be compressed easily within the covers of one handsome 
volume ; the price has been reduced to little more than a third 
of the original prohibitive figure. 


The Epochs of German History. By Prof. J. HALLER. (ros. 6d. 
net. Routledge.) 

There is a singular shortage of books in English dealing with 
the history of Germany. Mr. Baring-Gould’s volume in the 
‘‘ Story of the Nations ” series is almost the weakest volume in 
that excellent collection. Mr. Henderson’s summary, although 
useful, is extremely superficial and lacking in exact information. 
Hence we cordially welcome Prof. Haller’s noteworthy lectures 
now presented to us in a sound English translation. Dr. Haller 
is the post-War Treitschke. He sees history from a political 
point of view, and he proclaims, as Treitschke did, the coming 
of “The Day.” His song, however, unlike Treitschke’s, is 
ina minor key. He speaks of and to a Germany defeated and 
humiliated. He seeks in the past a key to the mystery of 
Germany's fate, and also a clue to the secrets of the future. 
He does not, of course, attempt, in the twelve lectures that 
constitute this volume, a detailed history of Germany. He 
selects a dozen great turning points in the career of his country 
and emphasizes the events that have determined its fate. Such 
events have been the victory of Arminius in A.D. 9, the procla- 
mation of Luther in 1517, and the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War in 1648. Those who are unacquainted with the history 
of Germany will find this volume an excellent introduction to 
the subject. 


Tyrol under the Axe of Italian Fascism. 
Nicotussi. Translated by K. L. MONTGOMERY. 
net. Allen and Unwin.) 

Before the War the sympathies of Englishmen were enlisted 
by pathetic stories of the tyranny of the Austrians in “ Italia 
Irrendenta.’’ The victory of the Allies in the War gave to Italy 
not only all the proper Italian land that the Austrians had long 
withheld from her, but also, unfortunately, a good deal more— 
right up to the crown of the Brenner Pass—which she said must 
be hers for military reasons. Hence the Austrians now, having 
been persecutors, are in the position of the persecuted. And they 
do not like it. No one who has visited Innsbruck lately can have 
failed to be struck by evidences of the intensity of the deter- 
mination which the North Tyrolese display to recover the South. 


By Dr. E. WINGFIELD- 
(15s. net. Rout- 


By Dr. E. REUT- 
(12s. 6d. 


The South, for its part, is restless, turbulent, resentful. Hence 
the Italian government, which has many old scores to wipe 
out, is harsh and oppressive. The book before us gives the case 
against Italy. Those who read it should suspend judgment 
until they have heard the story of Tyrolese insubordination. 
It is lamentable that the peace of Europe in general, and of a 
singularly beautiful region of Europe in particular, should be 
menaced by the perpetuation of these ancient racial feuds. 


By Dr. H. H. 


Scipio Africanus in the Second Punic War. 
(12s. 6d. net. 


SCULLARD. Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1929. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Dr. Scullard has undoubtedly succeeded in the difficult task 
of making an original and valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of an important period of Roman history. From primary 
sources, from numerous little-known monographs by conti- 
nental writers, and from personal investigations of historic sites, 
Dr. Scullard has constructed an exhaustive account of Scipio's 
campaign in Africa and Spain during the second Punic War 
which terminated in 202 B.c. His work, however, is more than 
a mere military history. It includes a masterly exposition of 
Scipio’s character and achievements. We hope that another 
volume from Dr. Scullard’s pen may complete the biography of 
the great Roman. 


Europe: From 800 to 1789. By Prof. H. W. C. Davis. Edited 
by G. N. CLARK. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The contents of this volume consist of the substance of three 
courses of preliminary lectures which the late Prof. Davis 
delivered at Oxford. Prof. Davis combined in an unusual measure 
a wealth of detailed and accurate knowledge with a capacity 
for wide and luminous generalization. Hence this scholarly 
handbook provides a peculiarly valuable introduction to the 
study of the era inaugurated by the French Revolution. It 
traces during a thousand years the process by means of which 
the Europe of 1789 had come into existence. Mr. G. N. Clark’s 
editorial work on Prof. Davis’s manuscript has been accom- 
plished with exemplary skill and self-effacement. 


That Next War? By Major K. A. Bratt. Translated by E. 
CLASSEN. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This volume, by a Swedish staff officer who had personal 
experience of German methods of warfare in the recent conflict, is 
much saner than most peace books. Major Bratt is not a pacifist ; 
he recognizes that there are some things worse than war. 
But he is profoundly convinced that war is a relic of barbarism, 
that it is rarely necessary, and still more rarely worth while. 
He carefully analyses the causes still operating in the world 
towards war, among which he places in prominence Bolshevism 
and Fascism. He then indicates how these may be countered 
and frustrated. His hopes lie primarily in the spread of demo- 
cracy, the extension of education, and the development of in- 
ternational government. Mr. Wickham Steed contributes a 
foreword to Mr. Classen’s excellent translation. 


France: a Short History of its Politics, Literature, and Art from 
Earliest Times to the Present. By H. D. SEDGWICK. (tos. 6d. 


net. Harrap.) 
Blenheim (England Under Queen Anne). By Prof. G. M. 


TREVELYAN. (21s. net. Longmans.) 

The Real War, 1914-1918. By B. H. LIDDELL Hart. (12s. 6d. 
net. Faber & Faber.) 

India and the Simon Report. By C. F. ANDREws. (Cloth, 5s. 


Allen & Unwin.) 
Being a Plain History of Life and 
Fifth Revision. (8s. 6d. net. 


net. Paper, 3s. net. 

The Outline of History: 
Mankind. By H.G. WELLS. 
Cassell.) 

The Hundred and The Hundred Rolls: 
Government in Medieval England. 
(15s. net. Methuen.) 

A Junior Social and Industrial History of England. By Dr. F. W. 
TICKNER. (38. Arnold.) 

The Tracks of Our Forefathers : a Story of England. (A.D. 450- 
1450.) By A. F. C. BouRDILLON. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Europe and the Church under Innocent III. By Prof. S. R. 
PACKARD. The Crusades. By Prof. R. A. NEWHALL. The 
Commercial Revolution, 1400-1776: Mevcantilism—Colbert 
—Adam Smith. By L. B. PACKARD. The Second Hundred 
Years War, 1689-1815. By Prof. A. H. BuFFinton. The 
Industrial Revolution. By Prof. F. C. Dietz. Imperialism 
and Nationalism in the Far East. By D. E. OWEN. (2s. 6d. 
each. Bell.) 


an Outline of Local 
By HELEN M. Cam. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


A French Course for Schools. By H.F. Corztns. Part II. (2s. 
Macmillan.) 

Mr. Collins’ French Course which we noted some months ago 
has been sufficiently successful for the publishers to bring out 
a second part. This is for second-year pupils. It contains short 
stories mostly in dialogue with grammatical exercises and plenty 
of questions on the text. 


The Active French Tests. By H. R. Morris and H. O. EMERSON. 
First Year, 4 Sets. Second Year, 4 Sets. Third Year, 4 Sets. 
Fourth Year, 4 Sets. Teacher’s Manual, with Notes and 
Answers. (Specimen Set of 16 Tests and Manual, 2s. 6d. 
Manual, 1s. University of London Press. 

Those of our readers who use Dr. Hedgcock’s “ Active French 
Course ” will be pleased to use these tests. There are four for 
each year ; each set consists of 100 questions and each question 
can be answered by one word. To save the teacher’s time a 
key has been drawn up. Two of the sets in each year are devoted 
to grammar and two to vocabulary and comprehension. 


Einführung ins Deutsche. By S. W. WELLS. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Mr. Wells, who is contributing a series of articles on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Modern Languages ” to these columns, is an out- 
and-out phonetician and direct methodist. He carries out in 
this book the ideas he laid down in his recent articles, and those 
who agree with him will find this manual a useful one. 


A First Book of Italian Verse : Selected and Arranged with Notes 
and Vocabulary. By J. Purves. (6s. net. Oliver & 
Boyd.) 

A useful and well-produced manual of easy Italian poetry. 
It does not pretend to rival the “ Oxford Book of Italian Verse,’, 
but to supply the beginner with material to pass from prose to 
poetry. The poems include both classical and modern examples. 


Maurice Leblanc. Arsène Lupin: Trois Contes. With Foot- 
notes, Exercises in Grammar,.Prose, and Free Compo- 
sition, and a French-English Vocabulary by H. R. Morris 
and H. O. Emerson. (2s. 6d. Hachette.) 

The authors of this text consider that exciting material should 
be preferred to literary merit, and the French equivalent of 
“ Raffles ” or ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes ” is chosen as the hero of this 
reader. There are notes at the bottom of each page, exercises, 
and a vocabulary. 


Les Jumeaux Pois au Collége: Les Contes Dialogués de “ La 
France.” Par JABOUNE. (8d. net. Evans.) 
A tale in dialogue for second year pupils, enlivened by amusing 
illustrations. 


A Practical German Course. 
tons.) 

Deutsche Märchen und Sagen: Being a First German Reading 
Book. Adapted by S. TINDALL. (2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Tindall’s German Course embraces enough work for three 
years, and should enable the student to reach the standard of 
the School Certificate. It is on the short side. The German is 
printed in Roman characters. The First Reader is for pupils 
in their second year, printed in German characters. There are 
notes at the bottom of the page and a full vocabulary. 


Studies in Modern Language Teaching: Reports prepared for 
the Modern Foreign Language Study and the Canadian 
Committee on Modern Languages. By E. W. BAGSTER- 
CoLLINs, O. H. WERNER, C. Woopy, F. S. BREED, H. E. 
ForD, B. Q. MorGan, and Lyp1a M. OBERDECK, G. M. 
GILMAN, H. and G. Kurz, J. and M. van Horne, J. B. 
THARP, G. A. Ricg, Auc. Dvorak. (7s. 6d. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

This is an important collection of reports on Modern Language 
subjects such as: History of Modern Language teaching in the 
United States; Influence of Modern Language on abilities in 
English and on English vocabulary ; Realia in French Readers. 
There are many tabulated results of which the Americans are 
so fond, and the book would give useful information to any 
Modern Language teacher. 


Camino Adelante : Comedia en dos Actos y en prosa. Por M. L. 
Rivas. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by Prof. N. FLATEN and Prof. A. TORRES-RIOSECO. (5s. 6d. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

The Macmillan Hispanic Series, which has already given us 
several notable productions, breaks fresh ground with a modern 
comedy by a living author. ‘‘ Camino Adelante ” is a comedy of 
manners, representative of Spanish life and thought and typical 


By S. TINDALL. (3s. 6d. Riving- 


of the new Spanish outlook on life and work. This edition con- 
tains a good account of Manuel Linares Rivas, notes, and voca- 
bulary, the last being surely not necessary for those able to read 
this play. The book is well produced. 


Modern Language Teaching and Learning with Gramophone and 
Radio. By T. Beacn. (3s. 6d., Heffer.) 

Gramophone and radio may help the student to become inter- 
ested in his work. But at present it cannot be considered 
possible to learn a modern language by these means alone. Mr. 
Beach discusses the whole question in an interesting way. 


Easy Modern Spanish Lyrics. Selected and Edited by Prof. M. A. 
DeEvitis and DoroTtTHy TORREYSON. (3s. 6d. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

This is a goodly selection of attractive poems, chosen not so 
much for their literary value, which the majority certainly pos- 
sess, as for their attractiveness and simplicity. The editors have 
aimed at introducing ‘‘ pupils to poetry rather than to poets ” ; 
they should succeed. Each poet is given a brief biography, 
sufficient to give a background to his poetry. A brief note on 
Spanish versification, a few notes, and an ample vocabulary, 
complete a recommendable introduction to Spanish poetry. 


Dent's Elementary Spanish Reader: Forty Short Stories. Com- 
piled by Mary STEPHENSON. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Here are forty short stories, some of which in the early part 
of the book illustrate definite grammatical constructions. In 
the first part synalepha is suggested by a sign, thus helping stu- 
dents to realize a solution of a difficulty to all learners of Spanish. 
The reading matter is suitable for younger and older beginners 
for whom a goodly vocabulary is provided. There are several 
illustrations. 


Le Prophète au Manteau Vert. By J. Bucuan. Abridged and 
Edited by Dr. R. L. G. RITCHIE. (2s. Nelson.) 

French Comedies for Girls. With Questions and Exercises. 
Nelson.) 

We have often commented on the excellence of Dr. Ritchie’s 
French series. Not only has he included in it studies on such 
classics as Voltaire and Anatole France, but he has broken fresh 
ground with selections from Maurois and Courteline and from 
French newspapers. He has now persuaded Mr. John Buchan 


(2s. 


, to allow him to abridge and translate one of the famous Dick 


Hannay books which have delighted both young and old since 
“ The Thirty-Nine Steps’’ appeared in 1915. No boy or girl 
who has this text to read will complain of lack of adventure 
or excitement. There are no notes but a full vocabulary. The 
French Comedies for girls will be found useful not only as a class 
book but also for acting at the end of term. All the characters 
are women. There are questions and exercises on each play, 
and a vocabulary at the end. 


Twentieth Century French Prose. Edited by F.C. Ror. (2s. 6d 
Longmans.) 

Mr. Roe thinks that contemporary literature affords the 
schoolboy a better introduction to French than the works of the 
classical period. In his introduction he divides the moderns into 
seven classes, psychological, provincial, warlike, sporting, and 
so on. He has chosen twenty authors to illustrate these, and 
gives short extracts from their works. An upper fifth form would 


appreciate this book if guided by a good teacher. 


Simple French Plays. By JULIA TITTERTON. (1s. 6d. Arnold.) 
These short plays are intended for girls in their fourth term 
of French. There are illustrations and a vocabulary. 


Le Voyage des Dupont : Being the 75 Conversations that appeared 
in the ‘‘ Daily Mail” under the Title of “ Brush Up Your 
French.” By Dr. W. G. HARTOG. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Petrona and Other Stories. By F. DE ARTEAGA Y PEREIRA. 
Edited by Prof. E. A. PEERS. (2s. Longmans.) 

A Modern French Course. Part 2. By A. C. CLARK. 
Hirschfeld.) 

Elementary French. Composition. By Dr. R. L. G. RITCHIE and 
J. M. Moore. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Extraits des Auteurs Français du XVIIme Siècle. By J. E. 
MANSION. New Edition. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

André Demaison. Le Livre des Betes qu’on Appelle Sauvages 
(Extraits). Notes and a Glossary by G. C. HARPER. (3s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

“Lisez-Mo1: All-in-One School Certificate and Matriculation 
French Reader. By M. E. J. REGNIER. (28. 6d. Hachette.) 


(3s. net. 
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MUSIC 


Eurhythmics, Art and Education. By E. JAQuES-DALCROZE. 
Translated from the French by F. ROTHWELL. Edited by 
CYNTHIA Cox. (8s. 6d. net. Chatto & Windus.) 


This is a miscellaneous collection of essays and addresses 
written, mostly, between 1922 and 1925. One need not be a 
whole-hearted devotee of Dalcrozian Eurhythmics to appreciate 
the many wise things that their inventor has to say concerning 
other matters. The trouble about this book is that, being a 
translation, there is in it a certain ‘‘ woolliness ’’ of style which is 
no doubt absent from the original. Apart from the essays dealing 
with Eurhythmics, as to which the writer is unable to offer an 
opinion, scarcely one chapter is without some thought-provoking 
suggestion (many of these are now part and parcel of the best 
educational practice) or challenging statement. Few teachers, 
perhaps, have found that parents often ‘‘ educate a child’s ear 
and neglect his eye ” ; few, on the other hand, will disagree when 
the author urges the training of the ear and the writing down of 
what is heard before instrumental training begins ; or with his 
insistence on the importance of all-round musicianship. 
M. Dalcroze gives high praise to education in this country: 
“ From the educational point of view,” he says, “ England has 
become a land of liberty.” But while we must needs feel gratified 
by the compliment, it is a little difficult to agree that “ From the 
strictly musical standpoint English private schools have made 
remarkable progress ” ; for it is just in those private schools that 
musical progress is probably, in proportion to the quality of the 
pupils’ intelligence, slower than elsewhere. Two of the essays 
most interesting to the general (as op d to the “ Dalcrozian ’’) 
reader are those on ‘‘ The Cinema and its Music ” and on “Rhythm 
and Folk Song.” The first was written before the advent of the 
talking film, and M. Dalcroze (in a footnote) seems more or 
less satisfied with recent developments. In reference to the silent 
film he is firmly conscious of the essential time-difference between 
drama and music; that whereas the essence of drama (and 
especially film-drama) is action and movement, music can only 
come by its own when it is allowed time to evolve. He also 
makes the cogent suggestion that symphonic poems such as 
Dukas’s “ L'Apprenti Sorcier ” and Strauss’s “ Till Eulenspiegel ” 
should be interpreted on the screen. The essay on “ Rhythm and 
Folk Song ” has some acute observations on national charac- 
teristics, and two very interesting pages of musical illustrations, 
in which the outline of ‘‘ Ah, vous dirai-je, maman ” appears in, 
the folk melodies of many different countries. There are some 
amusing touches in ‘‘ Contradictions and Inconsistencies ” ; and 
this essay contains one of the few slips in musical terminology 
—a string quartet is referred to as an orchestra. On another 
page we are puzzled by “‘ the harmonies of a fundamental fifth.” 
Are we to understand “harmonics ” ? And what, indeed, is 
a “fundamental ” fifth ? 


An Hour with American Music. 
net. Lippincott.) 


American music, other than jazz and negro spirituals, is little 
known in this country; and Mr. Rosenfeld’s book provides a 
useful conspectus of its history and present state. Mr. Rosenfeld 
is no blind enthusiast: “we have no ‘ great composers,’ ” he 
admits; at the same time, ‘‘ compositions of a marked indivi- 
duality have recently begun appearing in America at the hands 
of Americans.” few specimens of modern American music 
have been broadcast from time to time; and the adventurous 
listener, if he is able to cope with Mr. Rosenfeld’s flooding elo- 
quence and amazing vocabulary, will in future hear the work of 
men like Sessions, Thomson, Ruggles, Chavez, and Varese with 
an interest quickened by this lively commentary. Misprints are 
not lacking: ‘‘reverend’’ for “reverent” and “strong 
quarters ” for (apparently) ‘‘ string quartets ’’ are two glaring 
examples. These, and the difficulties hinted above, are real 
blemishes on a book which contains some critical observations 
of high value, such as those on the typical romantic, the connexion 
between anti-romanticism and collectivism, and the explanation 
offered for the late growth of American music. Macdowell and 
Gershwin, the most familiar names in the book, are well and 
truly tried. The estimates of the other composers appear to be 
sound, though a few illustrations in music type would have been 
a help. The book is worth reading, not only for its matter, but 
also, in the author’s own phrase, for its “ unique pep.” 


By P. ROSENFELD. (4s. 6d. 


Brahms's Requiem. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 


This edition is noteworthy for the excellent way in which the 
original German text has been re-translated by the Bishop of 


Oxford and Mr. Steuart Wilson. The purpose of the translators 
has been to bring the words into as close relation as possible with 
the Authorized Version not only “‘ so as to emphasize the con- 
nexion in the composer’s mind ” with “ the people’s book of 
Luther’s Bible,” but also “that wherever possible the well- 
known English phrases, which have comforted many generations 
in their sorrow, should not be altered.’’ This has led to certain 
slight changes in the music (e.g., in No. 3), which are unimportant 
in view of the advantages gained; and the declamation is 
invariably good. Dr. Charlton Palmer’s arrangement of the 
score as an organ accompaniment is skilful, and will be helpful 
for performances; the necessary modifications for rehearsals 
with the piano are quite simple to negotiate. 


Benedicite for Soprano Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. By R. 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. (Is. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
A festival setting written for the Leith Hill Musical Com- 
tition, and adding to the words of the Canticle a short poem 
y J. Austin, beginning : 
“ Hark, my soul, how ev 
Strives to serve our bounteous King.”’ 


The music is broad and diatonic, and should sound fine in per- 
formance. It is a reminder of the high standard of choral singing 
which the Competition Festival has done so much to inspire: 
it is none too easy, and there is some division of parts. But 
competition choirs who study it for combined performance, and 
choral societies sufficiently well-equipped in numbers and capacity 
to undertake it, will enjoy the experience. It is scored for full 
orchestra, but condensed arrangements are available. 


Concerto for Viola and Orchestra. Piano Score. By WILLIAM 
Watton. (7s. 6d. OXEORD UNIVERSITY PRESS.) 

This work was produced at a Promenade Concert in 1929, with 
Paul Hindemith as soloist, and was exceedingly well received. 
That a viola concerto should be printed at all in these days is a 
tribute to the enterprise of the publishers—and to their faith. 
For it is music of great technical difficulty, and its idiom is of the 
kind which at present appeals only to a limited audience. Such 
things as the frequent juxtaposition of the major and minor 
third of a chord are apt to grate on all ears but the hardiest ; 
or, if that is unfair, on all but those to which a semitone is more 
attractive than a tone. Granted the idiom, there is much to 
admire in the work. The first movement is contemplative ; 
the second, a sparkling Scherzo ; the finale, a well-knit movement 
marching steadily to a stirring climax. As the work of a com- 
poser who is not yet 30, it shows remarkable maturity of outlook 
and command of constructive resource. 3 


Music Through Games. (3s. 6d. net. 


Evans.) 

“When we were very young,” we should have loved this 
kind of teaching. If all music teachers were gifted with the 
imagination and knowledge of Miss Lorna Stirling, we should 
progress as fast as a Puss-Moth 'plane. 


By LoRNA STIRLING. 


Dance Games for Little Ones. Arranged by Doro CARTER. 
Music by H. M. Sarson. (3s. 6d. net. Evans.) 
(Continued on page 800) 


DRAMA AT BATH.—The Summer School for Dramatic Produc- 
tion, held at Citizen House, Bath, during August, ended very 
successfully with public productions of Aristophanes’ “‘ Frogs” and 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Over one hundred 
members took part in these performances, which were given at the 
Pump Room in Bath, and inthe Winter Gardens at Malvern, during 
the week-end of the city’s dramatic festival. The plays formed 
an admirable contrast in English and Greek humour and were 
enhanced by the brilliancy of the costumes and fine architectural 
settings, which had been designed and executed by the members 
of the Summer School in the studios of Citizen House. In addition 
to the study of classic and Shakespearean drama, many modern 
plays were put into rehearsal, and over five hundred parts were 
studied during the fortnight. Special attention was paid to 
broadcasting, and six broadcast performances of plays were 
undertaken very successfully by the members. The opportunity 
for such varied experience was very greatly appreciated, and 
already applications are being received for a similar school 
next August. 
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New Cambridge Schoot Books 


The Christian Religion 


ITS ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 
General Editor: J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER, D.D. 
BOOK III. THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY. 


Containing 
Part I. THE CHURCH’S FAITH AND IDEAL 
By the Rev. P. Gardner-Smith, B.D. 
Part II. THE CHURCH’S WORSHIP 
By F. C. Burkitt, D.D., F.B.A. 
Part II. THE CHURCH’S TASK IN THE 
WORLD. By the Rev. C. E. Raven, D.D. 


Crown 8vo. In3 parts for School Use, 2s. 6d. 
each. In 1 volume, 7s. 6d. net. 


Previously Published: BOOK I. THE RISE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. In 3 
Parts, 2s.6d. each. In 1 volume, 7s. 6d. net. 

In Preparation: BOOK II. THE EXPANSION 

OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


SAMUEL. Books I and II 


In the Revised Version. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 
NEW EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 
Fcap 8vo. 
Each containing a frontispiece and a map. 


6s. 6d. each. Complete in 1 volume, 12s. 6d. 
(Cambridge Bible for Schools) 


A School Geometry 


By H. G. FORDER 
Parts I, Il, and III. Crown 8vo. 2s. each. 
Complete in 1 volume, 4s. 6d. 
Me Forder, the author of ‘ Foundations of 
Euclidean Geometry,” has now written a School 
Geometry, in which he makes the proofs of 
the fundamental theorems sufficiently rigorous 
to convince the pupil from the beginning, 
gradually increasing the rigour of the standard, 
approximately to that of Euclid modified in 
accordance with modern criticisms. 
A fourth part to be published later will carry 
the book to Higher Certificate Standard. 


The Student’s Handbook 
to the University and 
Colleges of Cambridge 


Twenty-ninth edition. Revised to June 30, 1930. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS: The University and the Colleges ; Admission 
to the University ; Residence and Discipline; Expenses ; En- 
trance Scholarships, Exhibitions, etc. ; College Scholarships, 
Prizes, etc.; University Scholarships, Prizes, etc.; Institutions ; 
University and College Teaching ; The Previous Examination; 
Examinations for the Ordinary B.A. Degree and for Honours ; 
Research Students; Medical, Agricultural, and Architectural 
Examinations ; Degrees ; Diplomas; Fellowships; Training 
of Candidates for Holy Orders; Civil Service Examinations ; 
Military Training; The Union Society; The Training of 
Teachers; The Education of Women; Outside Examinations 
and Lectures ; Appointments. 


Le Livre des Bétes qu’on 
appelle Sauvages 


Par ANDRÉ DEMAISON 
Extraits. 

Edited for Schools, with notes and a glossary, 
by G. C. HARPER, M.A., with a Preface by the 
Author 
With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

This book, which has had an immense success 
in France, tells of animal life in the French 
Colonies of Tropical Africa, and is intended for 

upoe e their third year at Public and Secondary 
ools. 


The Rhythm of English 
Prose 


By N. R. TEMPEST 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A practical manual of prose rhythm, which 
should be a useful handbook as it summarizes 
and indicates all previous work on a subject 
which has only recently attracted attention. 


The Wheelwright’s Shop 


By GEORGE STURT 
Abridged and edited by A. F. COLLINS 
With 4 plates and 8 figures. Crown 8vo. 2s.6d. 


The first of a new series of books for use in 
Secondary Schools entitled “ The Craftsman 
Series.” They will be chosen, not only for their 
literary merit, but also because each one deals 
with some technical subject, and will appeal to 
teachers of English Literature who are seeking 
books with a practical bias. 

In preparation: ‘ The Building of the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse,” by Robert Stevenson, and 
“James Nasmyth, E eer,” the autobio- 
graphy of the inventor of the steam hammer. 


h Education 
1789—1902 


By JOHN WILLIAM ADAMSON 

Royal 8vo. 21s. net. Ready October 10. 

In 1789 the educational organization of Eng- 
land was the business of the Church and the 
outstanding purpose was a religious purpose. 
In 1902 a national system had been organized 
and religion was no longer the aim of English 
education. 

Prof. Adamson, in this book, traces the slow 
development of this revolutionary change, and 
shows how important is the study of the aims of 
national education in the past. 
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RELIGIOUS 


The Life of Our Lord : Compiled from the Gospels of the Four 
Evangelists, and Presented in the Very Words of the Scriptures 
as one Continuous Narrative. By R. G. PONSONBY. (2s. 6d. 
Bell.) 

Mr. Ponsonby attempts in this little book, what has often been 
attempted before, viz. to make an harmony of the four Gospels. 
He is aware of the formidable difficulties involved in such an 
attempt, and contents himself with arranging the material in 
such a way as is made possible when allowance is made for these 
difficulties. Within these limitations the book is well arranged, 
and will be found distinctly useful by many. 


Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teachings. By Dr. C. G. MONTE- 
FIORE. (15s. net. Macmillan.) 

Dr. Montefiore’s book is timely. A good deal of work has 
recently been done—in Germany more especially—in bringing 
to bear on to the Gospels the vast corpus of Rabbinic literature 
The volumes published a few years ago by Strack-Billerbeck 
form a veritable thesaurus of Rabbinic material selected to 
illustrate the New Testament text, and translated accurately 
into German. But the very voluminousness of this work makes it 
difficult to use except by professional scholars, and Dr. Monte- 
fiore was happily inspired when he conceived the idea of pro- 
ducing on a much smaller scale a similar volume in English to 
illustrate the Rabbinic parallels to the teaching given in the 
Gospels. The work has been well done, the Gospels illustrated 
being St. Matthew and St. Luke. There are some useful appen- 
dixes—two by Mr. H. Loewe. 


The Hope of a World to Come: 
Christianity. By E. BEVAN. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Edwyn Bevan has added one more to a long list of fascin- 
ating studies. This little book has for its theme the growth of 
the belief in a future life, and the author shows how this 
is bound up with the belief in progress—an outlook entirely 
foreign to the ancient world apart from Judaism and the ancient 
religion of Persia. The problems connected with the possible 


Underlying Judaism and 
(Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, Is, 
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interchange of reciprocal influence are admirably discussed as 
well as the views of Gunkel and Gressmann. We would add that 
these discussions ought not to be neglected by scholars. The 
author sums up his conclusions as to this part of the subject 
as follows: “ In the present state of our knowledge we must 
hold . . . that amongst the Hebrews and the Persians alone 
of ancient peoples, there came into currency a conception of 
the world process which saw it as an age-long conflict between 
good and evil, together with a firm faith that in the end God 
would triumph over the evil power, that evil would be abolished, 
and the righteous live as a blessed and joyful community in a 
world miraculously transformed.”’ 


Ghosts and Spirits in the Ancient World. By Dr. E. J. DINGWALL 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This useful and interesting little book surveys in short and 
popular form the evidence which points to the existence of 
certain psychic phenomena in the ancient world. Two chapters 
are devoted to this—one dealing: with “ Spiritualism in Egypt 
and the Ancient East,” and one “ Spiritualism in the Classics.” 
By spiritualism is meant ‘‘ apparitions of the living and the 
dead, the occurrence of unexpecte dtrances in normal persons, 
so-called clairvoyance, ‘telepathic’ faculties, and similar alleged 
powers . . . poltergeist manifestations,” etc. 


The Church's Faith. By P. GARDNER-SMITH. Christian Worship. 
By Prof. F. C. BURKITT. The Church's Task in the World. 
By Rev. Dr. C. E Raven. (2s. 6d. each. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

True Bible Chronology : Four Millenniums from Adam to Christ 
proved by the Statements of Scripture, and corroborated by the 
scientifically recorded Chronology of the Great Pyramid. By 
B. STEWART. (3s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The Story Bible: the Words of the Old and New Testaments 
arranged, illustrated, and explained for Young People. Edited 
by J. STIRLING. (3s. Cassell.) 

The School Bible. Being Selections from the Text of the Authorized 
Version. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 


' SCIENCE 


Huxley Memorial 


Imperial College of Science and Technology. 
By Prof. G. 


Lecture, 1930. Physical and Social Science. 
Waras. (1s. net. Macmillan.) 

Prof. Graham Wallas believes that in the lifetime of the 
generation now growing up an increasing recognition of the unity 
in diversity of the processes of the human mind may profoundly 
change both the science and the practice of social and political 
organization. The possible influence of such recognition upon 
the problem of the academic organization of student research 
is the theme of the present lecture. Prof. Graham Wallas dis- 
cusses the difficulties of arranging suitable work for candidates 
for research degrees, and makes suggestions for improving 
university attempts to encourage human thought and knowledge. 


A Condensed Outline of Modern Physical Chemistry. By Dr. F. H. 
CONSTABLE. (10s. 6d. net. Benn.) 

Dr. Constable has written this book for candidates who are 
reading chemistry up to the final stage of their university course, 
and are conversant with elementary mathematical methods. 
Such a concentrated form of presentation is, of course, stiff 
reading, and the average student would probably find the book 
most useful if he had the help of a teacher, as the author obviously 
intends. For purposes of rapid revision, or the consolidation of 
lecture-notes, we regard it as admirable, particularly as the 
theory is developed clearly and logically, with due consideration 
for the difficulties likely to be experienced by the student. . 
The Origin of the World. By R. McMILLAN. New Edition. 

(1s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

The new edition of this well-known and excellent little book 
would serve admirably as an elementary science reader, and 
should certainly be included in every school library. It is the 
kind of book to put into the hands of all inquiring children. 
Qualitative Analysis. By Dr. W. Briacas and Dr. R. W. STEWART. 

Revised by Dr. D. R. SNELLGROVE. (4s. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

We are glad to welcome the second edition of the revised form 

of Briggs’ and Stewart’s well-known book on ‘“ Qualitative 


Analysis,’’ which many of us regard as an old and trusted friend. 
Its reputation is so firmly established that any praise from us is 
quite unnecessary. 


X-Ray Crystallography. By R. W. JAMES. (23. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This little book is well up to the high standard set by previous 
volumes in Methuen’s “ Monographs on Physical Subjects,” and 
will prove a welcome addition to any science library. It may be 
recommended to higher certificate and scholarship candidates, 
as well as to elementary students at the universities. 


A Second Year's Course in Hygiene. By J. J. STOOKE. 
Oliver and Boyd.) 

Internal] evidence shows that this book is intended for juveniles. 
The human young animal is prone to many hygienic errors; 
nor is there a better way of establishing good personal habits 
than by imparting early a knowledge of the working of the 
corpus sanum, and indicating the consequences of transgressions 
of the laws of health. For this purpose this book merits high 
commendation. 


Elementary Chemistry. By A. SUTCLIFFE. (4s. Dent.) 

The numerous books published on elementary chemistry 
during the last few years afford striking evidence of the 
enthusiasm of our science masters and mistresses. The general 
level of excellence has been very high, and is fully maintained 
in the present book by Mr. Sutcliffe, who is already well known 
for his admirable book on laboratory management. Mr. Sutcliffe 
has skilfully interwoven experimental and theoretical work, 
and has not neglected the relationsnip of chemistry to everyday 
life. Historical and biographical facts are introduced where 
they add to the interest of the subject-matter, and altogether 
the book is one which we can heartily recommend to all teachers 
of elementary chemistry. 


The Atom. By Prof. G. P. THomson. (2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

In such a series as the Home University Library one has 

Brown accustomed to expecting masterpieces in miniature, but 
(Continued on page EF 
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Cambridge School History Books 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Story of the People of Britain 
A new series of social histories. In 4 Books, each 
book containing one or more time-charts. 
Crown 8vo. 

Book I. §5 B.c.-A.D. 1485. By M. SARSON. 
With 54 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Book II. 1485-1688. By M. Sarson. With 
58 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Book III. 1689-1815. By L. Hanson. With 
62 illustrations. 3s. 

Book IV. 1815-1 By L. as With 

. 67 usiden 3 


Boys and Girls of History 
By E1Leen and RHopA Power. In 2 Books. 
Crown 8vo. I, A.D. 300-1600. With 17 illus- 
trations. II, A.D. 1600-1837. With 18 illustra- 
tions. 2s. 6d. each. Library edition, in 1 vol., 
7s. 6d. net. 


More Boys and Girls of History 
By RHODA and EILEEN Power. Mainly illustra- 
tive of imperial history. In 2 Books. Crown 8vo. 
I, A.D. 1497-1610. ‘With 17 illustrations and 2 
maps. II, A.D. 1618-1871. With 14 illustrations 
and a map. 2s. 6d. each. Library edition, in 
1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 


Britain in the Middle Ages 
A History for Beginners. Stories re-told from 
the chronicles. By F. L. Bowman. Crown 8vo. 
With 28 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


Great Britain and Ireland 
A History for Lower Forms. By J. E. Morris, 
D.Litt. Crown 8vo. With roo illustrations and 
plans. In 1 vol., 6s. 6d. Or in 2 parts: Part I, 
to 1603, 3s. 6d.; Part II, 1603-1914, 4s. The 
period 1485-1914 is issued separately, price 5s. 


History of England for Use in Schools 
By A. D. INNEs, M.A. Re-issue, with additions. 
Crown 8vo. With 13 maps and 8 plans. 7s. 6d. 
Also in 3 parts: Part I, to A.D. 1509, 3s.; Part II, 
1509-1714, 4s.; Part II], 1689-1918, 4s. 

A separate part is also issued covering the period 
‘From the Wars of the Roses to the Death of 
Elizabeth °’ (1399-1603). 3s. 


A Source Book of English History 


for Use in Schools 
By A. D. Innes, M.A. Crown 8vo. Vol. 1 
A.D. 597-1603. With 31 illustrations. şs. 6d. 
Vol. Il, 1603-1815. With 21 illustrations. 4s. 


Readings in English Social History 
From contemporary literature. Edited by 
R. B. Morcan, M.Litt. 5 vols. Crown 8vo. 
I (from pre- -Roman days to A.D. 1272). With 14 
plates. II (a.D. 1272-1485). With 12 plates. 
III (A.D. 1485-1603). With 15 plates. IV (A.D. 
1603-1688). With 12 plates. V (A.D. 1688-1837). 
With 14 plates. 4s.each. A Library Edition in 
one volume is also published, price 16s. net. 


English History Notes 
From the earliest times to the outbreak of the 
Great War. By W. J. R. Grusss, B.A., Mus.Bac. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. And in 2 Parts, Part I to 
A.D. 1714; Part II from a.D. 1689. 2s. 6d. each. 
With 16 blank pages for MS. notes. 


Exercises and Problems in English 


History, 1485-1820 
Chiefly from Original Sources. Compiled by 
W. J. R. Grass, B.A. Crown 8vo. With Key, 
$5., without Key, 4s. 6d. Key separately, 2s. 


A Short History of the Expansion of 
the British Empire, 1500-1923 
By W. H. Woopwarn. 5b edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. With 10 maps. 5s. 


An Outline History of the British 


Empire from 1500 to 1926 
By W. H. Woopwarp. 4th edition. Foolscap 
8vo. With 6 maps. 3s. 6d. 


Britain and Greater Britain in the 


Nineteenth Century 
By E. A. HuGues, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Short History of Scotland 
By C. S. Terry, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. With 
3 maps and 4 pedigree tables. şs. 


A Picture Book of British History 
Compiled by S. C. Roserts, M.A. Royal 4to. 
Vol. I, from the Earliest Times to A.D. 1485. 
With 190 illustrations. 6s. Vol. II, 1485-1688. 
With 100 illustrations. 6s. (Vol. III, 1688-1910, 
in preparation.) The work can also be supplied 
in loose sheets in envelopes at 5s. per volume. 


Graphic Chart of English History 
By G. H. Reep, M.A. Size 40 by 19 in. Paper, 
folded in envelope, Is. 9d.; canvas, mounted, 
48.; canvas, varnished, with "rollers. ‘6s. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
For Use in Schools. By G. V. Carey and H. S. Scorr. Second edition. With 8 plates and 17 maps. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. “Will be a hardy perennial. 
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Prof. G. P. Thomson has, in our opinion, achieved the greatest 
success that the series has hitherto scored. His fascinating 
account of the nature and structure of the atom is couched 
in such lucid phrases that dificult arguments become easy, 
and the general reader—as well as the student of science—may 
lay down the book in the happy assurance that he knows, in 
outline at least, exactly what the modern giants of research 
have discovered about the minute architecture of the universe. 


The Beginnings of Chemistry : a Story Book of Science for Young 
People. By Harriett B. BEALE. (48. 6d. net. Allen and 
Unwin.) 

This ‘‘ Story Book of Science ” for young people is, on the 
whole, attractively written as well as soundly conceived, but it 
is marred by a large number of careless errors: thus Boyle’s 
epoch-making book is described as the “ Skyptical Chemist,” 
Priestley’s apparatus includes a modern test-tube and retort- 
stand, and di, tri, tetra and penta are described as Latin prefixes! 
This kind of thing seriously detracts from the value of the book, 
which, with careful revision, could be made delightful. It was 
a good idea to give the pronunciation of some foreign names, 
though we doubt whether “ Shay-luh ” is a close rendering of 
Scheele! We may also observe that Avogadro’s hypothesis 
was enunciated in 1811, not 1850. 


A Class Book of Mechanics. By H. E. HaDLey. (4s. 6d. Mac- 
millan.) 

This book provides a course of applied mathematics suitable 
for those preparing for First Schoo] Examinations, and will be 
found to cover the subject adequately. Experiments are not 
excluded, but it is clear that the author has had in view the 
mathematical rather than the experimental side. A feature of 
the volume is the large number of exercises, mostly from exam- 
ination papers. Many of these have hints for solution attached. 
We are afraid, however, that we cannot altogether agree with 
the author in his statement that questions in mechanics now 
set in examination papers no longer justify the derision of the 
physicist or engineer. It is true that in recent years a con- 
siderable improvement has taken place, but there is still room 
for more improvement in this respect. The present volume 
should be of assistance in this matter. It is to be regretted that 
the author, in dealing with the graphical solutions of statical 
problems (frames, etc.), shows arrows in both frame and force 
diagrams. The presence of arrows in most cases gives ambiguity 
to the solution, and, as engineers know, may cause grave blunders 
in more complicated problems. A knowledge of how the groove 
is constructed in the Weston’s pulley (page 177), would probably 
lead to some modification of the paragraph at the top of page 
178. We think that this volume should have a long and useful 
life. 


Baby Beasts. By D. Ponton. (6d. Miss D. Ponton, 39 North 
Road, Parkstone, Dorset.) 

These four well-told scientific tales convey in language suited 
to children accurate information about a hen’s egg, honey bees, 
amoeba, and a bath-sponge. Such sound grain deserves a 
good yield of zoologists in years to come. 


The Life-Force in the Inorganic World. By ELEANOR HUGHES- 
GisB. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

A thoughtful, if not very deep, little book, sketching what 
the author describes as the work of the creative spirit in its 
building of the inorganic matter of this earth. Her philosophical 
standpoint may be gauged by her remark that “ electrons and 
protons were not invented by Man,” and by her statement that 
““to nearly every one who seeks a path through the labyrinth 
of the natural world the spiral presents itself sooner or later.” 


A First Chemistry for Schools. By A. BRooxs. (2s. 9d. Univer- 
sity of London Press.) 

An introduction to the systematic study of chemistry for use 
in secondary and similar schools. It is brightly written, and will 
probably appeal strongly to young people. Many historical 
facts are introduced at appropriate places and the book is well 
printed and illustrated. 


Science in the City. By W. B. LITTLE. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

In his delightful and informative book, the author has shown 
how science has influenced life in town and city. He justly 
remarks that every one living in a community should know 
something of the public services such as water, gas, and elec- 
tricity. Too many people are still in the state of mind of the 
young domestic servant, who, after a reprimand for extravagance 
in the use of gas, replied that she didn’t think it mattered as the 
gas only ‘‘ came in from the road.” Mr. Little has performed his 
task very well, and has shown much ingenuity in devising illus- 
trative exercises bearing directly on the subject matter. The 
book is to be thoroughly recommended. 
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The Spirit of Chemistry : an Introduction to Chemistry for Students 
of the Liberal Arts. By Prof. A. Finpiay. (ros. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

This excellent book was written, Prof. Findlay tells us, for 
those students who, in the universities of Great Britain and in the 
colleges of the United States, pursue a course in chemistry as an 
element of general culture rather than as a part of their pro- 
fessional or technical training. It gives a popular, but thoroughly 
sound, account of the development of chemical science, its 
achievements, aims, and philosophy, and must be regarded as 
an important contribution to modern cultural equipment. From 
his wide stock of knowledge, the author has selected wisely and 
well, and his story is developed in the lucid and fascinating manner 
we should expect from one whose pen also gave us ‘‘ Chemistry 
in the Service of Man.” All students and teachers of chemistry 
—and indeed all who are interested in the spirit of science— 
should not fail to read this admirable book. 


Light: Then and Now. By Ipa B. Lacey. (4s. net. New 
York : Macmillan.) 

A book for quite young children, telling the story of various 
forms of illumination from the days of pre-historic man to the 
modern electric arc and filament lamps. While written primarily 
for American boys and girls, it would interest English children 
as well. It is printed in large type and the illustrations are 
attractive. 


Physical Principles of Electricity and Magnetism. By Prof. R. W. 
Pout. Authorized Translation by WINIFRED M. Deans. 
(17s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Sound Waves and theiy Uses: Six Lectures Delivered before a 
“ Juvenile Auditory” under the Auspices of The Royal 
Institution, Christmas, 1928. By Dr. A. Woop. (7s. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 

The Children’s Book of Wild Flowers and the Story of their Names. 
By G. H. Browninc. Second Series. (10s. 6d. net. 
Chambers.) 

The Life, Letters, and Labours of Francis Galton. By Prof. K. 
PEARSON. Vol. IIIa. Correlation, Personal Identification and 
Eugenics. Vol. IIIb. Characterization, Especially by Letters 
Index. (69s. net, two vols. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Study of Crystals : a General Introduction. By T. V. BARKER. 
(8s. 6d. net. Murby.) 

The Riddle of Sex: the Medical and Social Aspects of Sex, Love, 
and Marriage. By Dr. J. TENENBAUM. (7s. 6d. net. 
Routledge.) 

The Scientific Achievements of Sir Humphry Davy. By J. C. 
GREGORY. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Size and Form in Plants : with Special Reference to the Primary 
Conducting Tracts. By Prof. F. O. BOWER. (12s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks. 1400-900 B.C. By A. R. BURN. 
(15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Electrical Housecraft : a Complete, Popular Guide to the Multi- 
Uses of Electricity in the Home. By R. W. KENNEDY. 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Intermediate Physics. By Dr. R. A. Houstoun. 
Longmans.) 


(10s. 6d. 


A good deal of discussion arose at a recent meeting of the 
Glamorgan Education Committee on a recommendation that 
special leave be granted to two teachers whose attendance at 
certain Continental summer schools necessitated an extension 
of the annual holiday. The chairman commended the efforts 
made by teachers to extend their knowledge by travel and 
study, and the necessary leave was granted. 

+ * a 


The SECOND ANNUAL ALEXANDER PEDLER LECTURE will be 
given by Lieut.-Colonel Sir David Prain, C.I.E., F.R.S., on 
Wednesday, October 22, at 5.30 p.m. ‘' Science Discipline ” 
is the general subject of the lecture, which will take place in 
Liverpool under the joint auspices of the University of Liverpool 
and the British Science Guild. 

e 2 & 

Miss E. M. White, the author of several books dealing with 
civics, has produced another work which deals with the problem 
of the new girl voter. It will be published on October 6, by 
Mr. Herbert Russell, under the title of ‘‘ The Girl Voter: Talks on 
Her Inheritance, Her Responsibilities, and Her Opportunities.” 

+ + + 


Mr. D. C. Somervell’s new book, “ The British Empire,” which 
Messrs. Christophers will publish this month, is to give within 
the compass of a work no longer than an average novel a lucid 
survey of the history, geography, social, and economic conditions 
of the many provinces of the Empire. 
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Reviews 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The Englishman and His Books in the Early Nineteenth 
Century. By AMY CRUSE. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap). 

Mrs. Cruse’s new volume is even more delightful than 
its predecessor, ‘‘ The Shaping of English Literature.” In 
that she set herself to imagine the world of readers, so far 
as she could gather material for the picture, in successive 
ages from the beginnings of English literature to the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. In the present work she 
has wisely altered her scale in view of the much greater 
fullness of material available, and has devoted her 300 
pages to a survey of forty years (1796-1836). The early 
nineteenth century was the period of English life in which 
the reading of books played a larger part than at any other 
time. Mrs. Cruse has made a fairly exhaustive survey of 
the available evidence, and she handles her material deftly 
and lightly. The result is a book that may be warmly 
commended to students of English literary history and 
English social life. 

The starting-point is the publication of Madame 
d’Arblay’s “ Camilla ” in 1796. This was far from being an 
epoch-making work; it was indeed a sad anti-climax to 
the earlier successes of “ Evelina ” and “ Cecilia.” But it 
was published by subscription—in five volumes at a guinea 
the set—and the subscription list can still be read with 
interest for the many famous names which it includes. 
After inspecting these, and citing the verdicts of some of 
the subscribers, Mrs. Cruse proceeds to ‘* Lyrical Ballads,” 
and the very mixed reception accorded to the new poetry. 
Next we are taken to Clapham, and the books amid which 
that youthful prodigy of omnivorous reading, T. B. 
Macaulay, grew up to manhood. A chapter on the school- 
room revives the fame of “ Mangnall’s Questions,” and 
Lindley Murray’s Grammar, and the use of the globes. 
Subsequent chapters treat of the fiction of the Minerva 
Press and the circulating libraries; the reading of young 
gentlemen at the university ; working-men readers and 
those who provided them with books: Paine, Cobbett, and 
Francis Place; periodicals and their readers (the Edin- 
burgh, the Quarterly, and the London Magazine) ; 
lecturers and their audiences (Coleridge and Hazlitt); a 
supper at Charles Lamb’s and a dinner at Holland House ; 
and the drawing-room “‘ keepsakes.” The book is plenti- 
fully illustrated with caricatures and facsimile title- 
pages, and has a good index. 


MARLOWE 
(1) The Life of Marlowe, and the Tragedy of Dido, Queen of 


Carthage. By Prof. C. F. T. Brooke. (8s. 6d. net.) 
(2) Tamburlaine the Great. In Two Parts. By 
C. MARLOWE. Edited by U. M. ELtis-FERMOR. 


(19s. od. net. Methuen.) 


Marlowe’s fame has risen steadily of late years, and 
it will be generally agreed that he richly deserves a full- 
dress edition with a commentary that 1s not merely textual. 
In one respect the new six-volume edition, under the 
general editorship of Prof. R. H. Case, is a compromise 
designed to conciliate the general reader. The text has 
been modernized, though one may feel sure that each 
of the scholarly editors, as well as the general editor him- 
self, would have preferred to keep the original spelling. 
With this one qualification, the edition satisfies the most 
exacting standards. 

Prof. Tucker Brooke’s biography of Marlowe (1) runs 
to eighty pages, or, with its documentary appendices, to 
114. As Marlowe’s whole span of life was something less 
than thirty years, and his life after leaving Cambridge, 
where he stayed till he had taken his M.A. degree, was 
under six years, it will be readily understood that every 
possible source of information has been investigated. On 
the last day of Marlowe's life especially the most vigorous 


searchlights have been turned in recent years. Prof. Brooke 
holds that the theory of Marlowe’s assassination by agents 
of Ralegh cannot be substantiated. The facts are still 
obscure, but that Marlowe was rash and quarrelsome, 
and provoked the blow which ended his life, seems only 
too likely. The superstition of the age loved to hail a 
divine judgment in the sudden death of a loose liver and 
an unbeliever. Marlowe had taken delight in scandalizing 
the orthodox and the respectable by daring speculation 
and random jest. That this was a mere youthful sowing 
of wild oats, that he had within him a vein of seriousness 
which would have deepened in later years—so much seems 
fairly clear. As it is, he must be judged by his poetry and 
not by the scanty facts supplemented by conjecture which 
have to do duty for biography. 

The same volume contains the early play of “ Dido,” 
probably written before Marlowe left Cambridge, though 
not published till after his death. It contains not a little 
fine verse, and it is of interest to note that its author, 
unlike most of his contemporaries, read Virgil in the original, 
not in a translation. 

Miss Ellis-Fermor has already published a scholarly 
and inspiring study of Marlowe. Her edition of “ Tambur- 
laine’’ (2) has just the qualities which her previous work 
would lead one to expect—learning, fine taste, and sym- 
pathy. The growth of Marlowe's reputation is illustrated 
by the discovery, to which this volume bears witness, 
that neither his geography nor his astronomy is the vague 
rodomontade he was once credited with, but is in keeping 
with the best scholarship of his day. Miss Ellis-Fermor’s 
erudition does not prevent her notes from being delightful 
reading. 


OLDER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Musical Instruments, 1500-1750, Vol. 2, Viols and Violins. 
By GERALD Hay Es (Milford, Ios. 6d.) 

In his introduction to this volume, Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch 
writes of it as “the result of an immense amount of 
research.” The reader will heartily agree, and should be 
duly grateful. In respect of its subject, Mr. Hayes’s study 
ranks with books like Prof. Sanford Terry’s on the Bachs. 
It is a work of authoritative scholarship and, as far as 
concerns the instruments, apparently final. 

Mr. Dolmetsch’s performances of viol music have done 
much to stimulate an interest which is likely to be increased 
by the records forming part of vol. 1 of the “ Columbia 
History of Music ” ; the curious listener will turn eagerly 
for information to Mr. Hayes’s book, nor will he be dis- 
appointed. Mr. Hayes tramples upon the heresy that the 
viol and the violin are an earlier and later form of the same 
instrument ; and encourages the amateur musician to the 
study of the older instruments by pointing out that their 
technique is considerably simpler than that of the newer. 

Among a diversity of interesting information, we learn 
that the violin goes back to at least the middle of the 
sixteenth century; and that Bach’s work for solo violin, 
with its frequent multiple stoppings, was written for an 
instrument whose relatively flat bridge and different shape 
of bow allowed the playing of three notes simultaneously. 

On only one point is it possible for a non-specialist reader 
to dissent from Mr. Hayes. “ After a hundred and fifty 
years of string quartets without any tenor voice, composers 
have naturally acquired a certain aptitude for dodging the 
vacant line.” The reference is to the use of the viola—really 
an alto-violin—in place of the obsolete tenor violin. To 
suggest that the composers of string quartets have all the 
time been feeling the need of a tenor violin, and that the 
quartet as we know it is merely a makeshift for one con- 
sisting of violin, viola, tenor violin, and ‘cello (on the 
analogy of a vocal quartet) is surely to make a large assump- 
tion. Is it not more probable that the discarding of the 
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tenor violin was due to the feeling that the wide range of 
the ’cello (a range at least equal to the sum of a vocal bass 
and tenor), coupled with the tenor-alto range of the viola, 
provided all the lower “ substance ” needed for a satis- 
factory balance ? 

The book is enriched with some beautiful photographic 
reproductions of instruments ; its only lack seems to be a 
translation of the quotations from French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish; few musicians, even specialists, are com- 
petent in all four. Considering the technical nature of its 
matter, it is very readably written; and if it dispels the 
romance of the Viola d’Amore by mentioning the view that 
its name is a corruption of “ the Viol of the Moor,” it finds 
medieval ancestry for the bladder and string upon which 
“the lamented George Chirgwin was the last great 
virtuoso.” 


SACERDOTIUM, REGNUM, STUDIUM 


Church, State and Study: Essays. By ProF. E. BARKER. 
(10s. 6d. net. Methuen). 

In this volume Dr. Ernest Barker has collected a dozen 
articles and addresses that he has composed and presented 
to the world during the past sixteen years. They all fall 
within the scope of what would be called, in the large sense 
of the term, social science. For Dr. Barker is primarily 
interested in men, and his interest in men relates mainly 
to the ideas and principles that have guided and deter- 
mined their actions. 

Among these motive human forces, religion, in Dr. 
Barker’s view, holds the front place. Hence he devotes 


no fewer than four of his studies to the medieval sacerdotium 
and its modern successors. He gives an illuminating picture 
of that marvellous Christian civilization that was centred in 
the medieval Papacy, and he follows it up by penetrating 
analyses of the political and religious ideas of the French 
Huguenots and the English Puritans, whose activities 
tended to break up the medieval unity and to found the 
modern national state. 

The second group of Dr. Barker’s essays has the regnum, 
or state, as its central theme. The alleged decline in the 
prestige and authority of the state is investigated in one 
masterly study ; the meaning of law and the nature of its 
validity are examined in another; while a third is con- 
cerned to map out the scope and method of political science 
as a whole. 

The essays of the third and last group deal with different 
aspects of the studium, that is to say with education in one 
form or another. Of the essays in this group by far the 
most interesting and persuasive is that what treats of 
“ academic freedom.” It is obviously inspired by various 
episodes in the history of King’s College, London, wherein 
certain distinguished professors got into trouble and had to 
leave because of the expressions of religious and political 
opinions held to be incompatible with the tenure of their 
chairs. With admirable sanity and clarity Dr. Barker 
lays down the general rules that should guide the academic 
teacher on one hand and the college authorities on the 
other in fixing the bounds of their rights and duties. 

Dr. Barker writes with great distinction and with mani- 
fold charm. His twelve essays form a notable contribution 
to social science. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Practical Work for Senior Schools. 
SNELL. Craft Work. 2nd Year. 
sity Press.) 

The Archaeology of Roman Britain. 
(16s. net. Methuen.) 


By S. TAYLOR and J. E. 
(1s. 9d. Oxford Univer- 


By R. G. CoLLINGwoop. 


The Technique of Water-Colour Painting. Part I. By L. 
RICHMOND and J. LITTLEJOHNS. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Elementary Practical Drawing. By H. REEDER. (1s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 

The Art-for-All Pastel Series. Landscape Buildings. (2s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

Passe-Partout. By V. C. ALEXANDER. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


The Bookbinding Craft and Industry : an Outline of its History, 
Development, and Technique. By T. Harrison. Second 
Edition. (3s. net. Pitman.) 

Woodcraft: Design and Construction—a Manual for Teachers, 


Students, and Craftsmen. By G. H. BARKER. (gs. 6d. net. 
Crosby Lockwood.) 
Northcliffe: an Intimate Biography. By H. Fyre. (16s. net. 


Allen & Unwin.) 

Incomplete as a biography, but a highly interesting study of 
a notable character and career; of permanent value as a con- 
tribution to history. Northcliffe is revealed in it as a man of 
great, and yet fatally limited, imagination. With unerring 
insight he could divine what would appeal to the masses, and 
by what means success could be secured. He was as blind as 
Napoleon to the moral responsibilities involved in the pos- 
session’ of colossal power, and apparently quite untroubled by 
scruples when his newspapers after the War stimulated passions 
and prejudices which he did not share. 


Sketches in Nineteenth-Century Biography. 
(7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Readers of The Times Literary Supplement must have been 
struck by the excellence of the studies of nineteenth-century 
leaders of thought which have adorned its columns at intervals. 
Ten of these, with an additional one, are here gathered into 
a delightful volume. The writer’s point of view 1s Tory, but in 
full sympathy with those Tory leaders who ‘‘ have often done 
radical things from inside the conservative frame, and were 


By K. FEILING. 


ceaselessly attacked by their followers as a consequence.” What 
attracts him is a conservatism that “‘ consists less in maintaining 
fixed institutions than in acting in tune with the conservative 
spirit.” Besides Pitt, Liverpool, Canning, Disraeli and Curzon, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, Newman and Bagehot come under 
review. Since Hazlitt wrote ‘‘ The Spirit of the Age,’’ there 
have been no better studies in political biography. 


Life of Milton, together with Observations on Paradise Lost. By 
L. Racine. Translated with an Introduction by KATHERINE 
JOHN. (7s. 6d. The Hogarth Press.) 

Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story. Edited by C. F. ANDREWS. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


A Handbook of the Latin Language: Being a Dictionary, Classi- 
fied Vocabulary, and Grammar. By W. RipMan. (10s. 6d. 
net. Dent.) 


It seems a pity that the author of this enterprising work 
could not have added a hundred and fifty pages of texts from 
various Latin prose and verse writers, and so have produced a 
truly self-contained handbook for the study of Latin. As it is, 
it contains a dictionary and grammar, and, as its most original 
part, a classified vocabulary under various heads, such as time, 
land, size and quantity, man, government, army, character, 
&c., which should prove useful for composition and for com- 
mitting to memory. The dictionary is adequate for the ordinary 
middle school authors, and has a fair number of instances from 
them, and is also copiously provided with cross-references to 
the classified vocabulary. Long vowels are marked throughca,. 
The print is good, and the dictionary is quite free from the 
formidable close columned appearance of the ordinary lexicon. 
We hope teachers will give the book a fair trial and shall be much 
interested to hear the results obtained with it. 


Latin for Juniors ; a Second Year Latin Book. By R. E. Burns 
and A. E. Burns. (2s. Macmillan.) 

The Distinctive Excellences of Greek and Latin: Presidential 
Address Delivered to the Classical Association in the University 
College of Hull, gth April, 1930. By His GRACE THE ARC"- 
BISHOP OF YORK. (ıs. net. Murray.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) Ten Modern Essays. Collected by J. C. Dent. (2s. Heine- 


mann.) 
(2) Modern Prose. Edited by EvizaBeTtH D'OYLEY. (2s. 6d. 
Arnold.) 

“ Ten Modern Essays” (1) would make an ideal reading- 
book for a sixth form. The breadth and humanity of these essays 
—notably those of J. C. Squire, Gilbert Murray, Walter Raleigh, 
and John Galsworthy—might do much to correct the narrowness 
from which so many of our youthful specialists are suffering. 
Miss D’Oyley (2) is a practised anthologist, with a sound instinct 
for striking passages. Her extracts are classified according to 
subjects—‘‘ On England,” ‘‘ On London,” ‘‘ Men and Women,” 
‘‘ Birds and Beasts,” and so on. In a book of choice prose it 
1s somewhat startling to find this opening sentence to the Algernon 
Blackwood essay: ‘‘ While the two uninvited guests was thus 
each minding his business in his own quiet way ” ; but the rest 
of the essay 1s charming. 

Show Me Death! By W. R. Dent. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The spate of War literature continues, and if the masterpieces 
have already appeared it is yet surprising how high is the general 
level of attainment. The present work is no exception. It is 
the story of a young Canadian who, at the age of 16, joins the 
C.M.R.’s and, during the course of three “ Cook’s tours ” to the 
front, undergoes such eternities of horror and suffering, that it 
seems to him as if he is the particular victim of some malignant 
being, determined to crush his body and soul. This conviction 
grows as one by one his great friends die—Hartley, Allen, and 
Aileen, his young wife. But he will not submit. He can regard 
death with equanimity since life has wrought him so much evil. 
He grows to love an American girl, Luella, who returns his affec- 
tions. His third trip to the front, however, leaves him with one 
leg and face horribly disfigured. Now, indeed, is his spirit almost 
broken. The torment of his disfigurement and the thought that 
he has lost Luella cause him such agony of soul as he has not yet 
known. That the ending is happier than one might expect is 
due to the devoted love of his father and two women. 

The Kern Books of Prose and Verse. (Senior Series.) Chosen 
and Arranged by L. OLIPHANT. (Book 2: rs. 9d. net. Book 3: 
23. net. Book 4: 2s. 6d. net. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

This anthology is admirable in arrangement and grading, 
and in the provision of a plentiful supply of literary material 
at a low cost. While in the junior section the compiler has 
recognized the necessity for some concession to the taste for 
jingle in the young there is unlikely to be any quarrel with his 
choice of extracts and poems.’ 


Introductory Old English Grammar and Reader. 
G. T. FLom. (10s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

Aly the Philosopher and Other Stories. By R. (2s. Macmillan.) 

The Romantic Movementin Germany. By Dr. L. A. WILLOUGHBY. 
(6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Rhythm of English Prose : a Manual for Students. By N.R. 
TEMPEST. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Press and the Public. By G. BLAKE. (1s. net. Faber & 
Faber.) 

Ginevra: a Romance. 
Dent.) 

Narrative and Descriptive Prose Passages. Chosen by R. C. 
Barn and A. E. M. KirKwoop. (2s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Macmillan's Direct Readers. Primers I and II. By G. Ross and 
M. M. Saxr. (8d. each. Macmillan.) 

The Twelve-Winded Sky. By E. L. WOODWARD. 
stable.) 

Essays of the Year (1929-1930.) (58. net. Argonaut Press.) 

A Book of Classical Stories. Edited by A. J. MERSON. (2s. net. 
Harrap.) 

Shnplified English Spelling. By W. Ripman, Sir M. HUNTER, 
Prof. R. E. ZACHRISSON, Rt. Rev. Bishop WELLDON, H. Cox, 
G. Dewey, and Sir G. B. HUNTER. (6d. Wallsend-on-Tyne 
Simplified Spelling Society.) 

An English Vocabulary for Foreign Students (with Craigie Pro- 
nunciation Marks). Compiled by Dr. S. POTTER. (5s. 
Pitman.) 

Model Solutions to Royal Society of Arts English Examinations 
(Stage 1). By R. Rycrort. (rs. net. Gregg.) 

The Wrens. By Kate SeExty. (6d. Chambers.) 

Sons of Want: A Story of the Hungry ’Forttes. 
DALTON. (2s. 6d. net. Sheldon Press.) 

A Year in England: For Foreign Students. 
(2s. Od. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


By Prof. 


By VIRGINIA WaTSON. (7s. 6d. net. 


(10s. Con- 


By LILIAN 
By W. THORLEY. 


English for Commerce : the Right Use of English for all Business 
Purposes. By J. G. LAWRIE. (2s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Pendragon. By W. B. FARADAY. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Shorter Novels. Eighteenth Century. Rasselas: The Prince of 
Abyssinia ; The Castle of Otranto : a Gothic Story ; Vathek : 

_an Arabian Tale. Rattlin the Reefer. By E. HOWARD. 

Edited by Captain Marryat. Middlemarch: a Study of 
Provincial Life. By GEorGE ELiotT. 2 vols. Amelia. By 
HENRY FIELDING. 2 vols. Conversations of Goethe with 
Eckermann. (2s. net. each vol. Dent.) 


(1) The Road of Poplars. By V. SyLvaine. Chances. By W. 
Linpsay. An Evening on Dartmoor. By N. Munro. (2s. 6d. 
net. Deane, The Year Book Press.) 

(2) Pride and Prejudice: a Play in Four Acts. Adapted from 
Jane Austen’s Novel by ANNE JOHNSON-JONES. (9d. 
Macmillan.) 

(3) Junior One-Act Plays of To-Day. Edited by A. E. M. 
Bay.iss. (2s. Harrap.) 

(4) Village Drama Society Plays. 1. Where There's a Will, 
There's a Way. By M. G. METCALFE. 2. The Tale of a Royal 
Vest: a Burlesque Mime. By F. RoSKRUGE. 3. Buying 
Biddy : a Comedy in one Act. By A. BARTLE. 4. Neigh- 
bourly Love: a Comedy in One Act. By F. A. CARTER. 
5. Cousin Sarah's Quilt: a Play in One Act. By FLORENCE 
Bone. 6. Good Biders : a Play in One Act. By M. P. Woop. 
7. The King’s Gift: a Play in One Act. By FRANCES 
BERRILL. (1s. net each.) 8. At the Gate: a Sketch in One 
Scene. By SUSAN RICHMOND. (gd. net. Deane, The Year 
Book Press.) 

(5) The Y.B.P. Series of Plays. Something Beautiful: a 
Romance in One Act. By A. M. Harvey. Between The 
Tides: a Play in One Act. By E. Lewis. 

The Dais : a Play in One Act. By E. F. IBBETSON. The Almighty 
Waiter : a Play in One Act. By B. D. STEWARD. The Green 
Field : a Comedy in One Act. By T. KELLY. 

His Neighbour: a Play in One Act. By W. Hitt. Broken 
Bridges: a Play in One Act. By H. WimBury. The Old 
Man of the Sea: a Comedy. By S. Reavy. Banquo’s Chair : 
a Play in One Act. By R. Crort COOKE. 

Captain Cook and the Widow: a Comedy. By S. Reapy. (Is. 
net each. Deane, The Year Book Press.) 

(1) The good short story is rare; of its counterpart, the 
one-act play, Miss Sybil Thorndike, who acted as judge in a 
recent competition, and whose standard would assuredly not be 
low, declares that she was astonished, not only at the number, 
but also at the quality of the playssubmitted. The three published 
in this volume were the prize winners chosen from the 3,000 
competitors. (2) The compiler has managed so to weave together 
the witty conversations of the novel as to produce a good con- 
nected story in which all the chief personages play a part. 
(3) As this selection is intended for reading or acting in school, 
it is unaccountable that so distasteful a play as ‘‘ The Dyspeptic 
Ogre’’ should have found its way into a set otherwise well 
chosen for its purpose. In (4) the wit and fun of ‘‘ The Tale of 
a Royal Vest,’’ as well as the originality of the treatment, 
challenge notice. In (5) ‘‘ Broken Bridges,” ‘‘ Banquo’s Chair,” 
and especially “ His Neighbour’’ are remarkable for tragic 
intensity. Both series are of very even merit. 


Eight Victorian Poets. By F.L. Lucas. (4s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 


Poetry and the Ordinary Reader. By M. R. RIDLEY. (3s. 6d. 
net. Bell.) 

The Ariel Poems. No. 25. The Grave of Arthur. By G. K. 
CHESTERTON. Drawings by CELIA FIENNES. No. 26. Elm 


Angel. By H. Monro. Wood Engravings by E. Ravitious. 
No. 27. In Sicily. By S. Sassoon. Drawings by S. TENNANT. 
No. 28. The Triumph of the Machine. By D. H. LAWRENCE. 
Drawings by ALTHEA WILLOUGHBY. No. 29. Marina. 
By T. S. Erior. Drawings by E. MCKNIGHT KAUFFER. 
No. 30. The Gum Trees. By R. CAMPBELL. Drawings by 
D. Jones. No. 31. News. By W. DE LA MARE. Drawings 
by B. FREEDMAN. (1s. each. Faber & Faber.) 

The Small Stage and its Equipment. By R. A. WILSON. (5s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) | 

Speech and Movement on the Stage. By KATE EMIL-BEHNKE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

English Verse for Foreign Students (with Craigie Pronunciation 
Marks). Selected and Edited by Dr. S. POTTER. (2s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Empire Stock-Taking. By L. St. C. GRONDONA. 
Simpkin Marshall.) 

The aim of the author of “ Empire Stock-Taking ” is to 
set down clearly the outstanding facts of Imperial production 
and of Imperial demand. In Part I the needs of Great Britain 
and the supplies of the Empire are dealt with, especially as 
regards foodstuffs, tobacco, and raw materials. In Part II 
the needs of the Overseas Empire are discussed with special 
reference to textiles, machinery, and chemicals. This volume 
contains a wealth of statistical information, clearly tabulated 
and carefully annotated. A copy of ‘‘ Empire Stock-Taking ” 
should certainly be available for reference in the geography 
rooms of schools and colleges. 


Geographical Statistics : A Note-book for Students. Compiled by 
S. J. Ettiotr and T. S. Goapsy. (is. 6d. net. Gregg 
Publishing Co.) 

“ Geographical Statistics ’’ contains fifty pages of statistical 
tables on rainfall, temperature, productions, and trade. In 
these tables, teachers of geography will find ample material 
for the preparation of useful exercises for the higher forms of 
secondary schools. 


Seaways of the Empive: Notes on the Geography of Transport. 
By Prof. A. J. SARGENT. Second Edition, Revised and 
Entirely Reset. (6s. net. Black.) 

Since the publication of ‘‘ Seaways of the Empire ” in 1918 
many changes have taken place in world trade routes, and 
consequently many sections of the book have had to be re- 
written. The author’s method of dealing with this important 
subject deserves the careful consideration of students of Economic 
Geography. 


Real Life Geography. By Dr. L. D. Stamp. (18. 6d. Gill.) 

It is hoped that “ Real Life Geography ” will find its way 
into many schools, for it contains excellent descriptions of 
articles of common use, and the way in which they have been 
prepared from the raw materials. The chapters deal with 
articles such as a pocket handkerchief, a rubber ball, a pair of 
gloves, glass-making, and artificial silk. 


Longman’s New Age Geographies. Junior Series. Book II. Far 
Away. By Dr. L. D. Stamp and ELsa Stamp. (ts. 8d. 
Longmans.) 

“ Far Away ” conforms to the other books in this series by 
providing a number of suitable reading lessons for young children. 
The text is printed in large type and the illustrations are very 
satisfactory. 


A Text-book of Geography. By G. C. Fry. 
(6s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
This popular geography includes chapters on Map Reading, 
Weather and Climate, the Oceans and Seas, as well as sections on 
the great land areas. Taken as a whole, this geography provides 
a very suitable course of lessons for pupils preparing for 
School Certificate examinations. 


(10s. 6d. 


’ 


, 


Seventh Edition. 


Introductory Studies in Geography. By E.I. DAUGHTRY. (2s. 3d. 
Heinemann.) 

In ‘‘ Introductory Studies ’’ the author has arranged a series 
of lessons as an introduction to the more advanced work re- 
quired by the syllabuses of the Matriculation and School Certifi- 
cate courses of work. These studies are intended for pupils 
between the ages of ten and thirteen. 


The Pacific Basin. By Dr. G. L. Woop. (10s. net. Clarendon 
Press. 

The She Ocean covers about one-third of the earth’s 
surface, and in recent times its importance has greatly in- 
creased, owing to the commercial and political interests of 
Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. A volume dealing 
with the Pacific Basin was certainly needed to supplement the 
inadequate descriptions usually found in the ordinary school 
geographies. Each of the eight sections into which the book is 
divided deals in considerable detail with a particular region as 
regards the climatic, economic, and human geography of the 
area. The text is well printed and the chapters are illustrated 
with good pictures and sketch maps. Students in public schools 
and universities might with advantage add this volume to their 
list of textbooks in geography. 

This England, and Other Things of Beauty. By F. J. Gou.p. 
(5s. net. Watts.) 

Mr. F. J. Gould is one of those fortunate men who has learnt 

to recognize beauty and poetry in common things. In this 


volume he presents the reader with a collection of delightful 
stories which are full of human interest. The first part of the 
book contains descriptions of beauties connected with other 
lands and other times; the second part with those of our own 
country. The closing chapter is headed with the fitting ad- 
monition, ‘‘ This is your country: beautify it.” 


(1) Europe. By N. M. JoHNSON and C. MATHESON. 
Methuen.) 
(2) The Living World Geographies. Book IV. The Americas. 
By J. T. Murrey. (Paper, 1s. 6d., Cloth, 1s. gd. Arnold.) 
These geographies are suitable for pupils who are preparing for 
the various school examinations, the chapters in each containing 
reliable and up-to-date information. (1) In Part I of the geo- 
graphy of Europe the Continent is described as regards position, 
relief, climate, and vegetation. In Part II the political division 
is taken as the unit and the main features of each country are 
well described. (2) Book IV, ‘‘ The Americas,” conforms to the 
other volumes in the serics as regards arrangement of subject- 
matter, good descriptions of particular regions, sketch maps and 
exercises. 


(2s. 6d. 


(1) An Introduction to Regional Surveying. By C. C. Face and 
G. E. HUTCHINGS. (7s. 6d. net. C.U.P.) 


(2) Experimental and Open-Air Geography. By Dr. A. WILMORE. 
(1s. gd. Bell.) 


(1) The writers state that “a regional survey may be 
described as the organized study of a geographical area and 
its inhabitants, plant, animal and human, from every aspect, 
and the correlation of all aspects so as to present a complete 
picture of the region.” They then explain how the survey of a 
region can be carried out so that the work becomes a matter of 
great educational value. The method of procedure is clearly 
described in a series of chapters dealing with the conspectus of 
a regional survey, the surface utilization survey, the intensive 
survey of parishes, transects and relief models, the regional 
survey atlas. (2) In the preparation of this book, Dr. Wilmore 
has aimed at providing a useful companion for the young 
student and not merely a handbook for the teacher. The various 
sections of the book contain numerous practical exercises 
on weather, climate, maps, elementary surveying, and other 
subjects; ample materials are also provided by means of 
which the pupil can do individual work on his own account. 


(1) Our Manufacturing Industries. Edited by T. H. Donarp. 
Second Edition, Revised. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

(2) Philips’ “ New-Prospect’' Readers. With the Australian 
Aborigines. By E.G. Watson. (8d. G. Philip & Son.) 

(3) Animal Geography: a New Approach to Geography, based 
on the Life Stories of Twelve Typical Animals. By MILDRED 
SWANNELL. (3s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

(1) ‘Our Manufacturing Industries’ belongs to an excellent 
series of commercial readers. The chief use of this book is to 
increase the general knowledge of the ordinary schoolboy, and 
at the same time to give him an insight into the great industrial 
activities of Great Britain. Each chapter contains useful in- 
formation followed by questions to test the common sense of 
the pupil; the text is illustrated throughout with well-selected 
pictures. (2) In a number of reading lessons, suitable for voung 
children, the author relates what he saw on a journey through 
Western Australia. In an interesting manner he describes 
the natives of the country, with special reference to their mode 
of life, habits, and customs. (3) ‘‘ Animal Geography ” is also. 
intended for beginners in geography. The conditions under 
which the animals live are carefully described and the lessons 
are illustrated with large drawings in black and white. 

Climbs on Mont Blanc. By J. and T. DE LÉPrINEY. Translated 
by S. SPENCER. (ros. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Imperial Air Routes. By Major A. E. W. SALrt. 
Murray.) 

Longmans’ New Age Geographies. By Dr. L. D. Stamp and ELSA 
STAMP. Junior Series. Book IIIB. More Travels Round 
the World. Junior Series. Book IV. Round the British 
Isles. (28. each. Longmans.) 

East Yorkshire: a Study in Agricultural Geography. By Dr. 
S. E. J. Best. (16s. net. Longmans.) 

Philips’ Standard School Atlas of Comparative Geography. Edited 
by G. Puitip. (1s. 6d. G. Philip & Son.) 


(6s. net. 
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HISTORY 


Historical Atlas. By Prof. W. R. SHEPHERD. Seventh Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. (22s. 6d. net. University of London 
Press.) 

A new edition of Prof. Shepherd’s standard historical atlas is 
welcome. It is substantially unchanged ; but a few additional 
maps, illustrative of recent developments, have been included. 
Two slight structural defects continue to diminish the pleasure 
of using the book. First, it does not easily open or lie flat. 
Secondly, it lacks an alphabetical table of contents, so that it 
is not easy to find a map of any particular country. The three 
pages of * acknowledgments ” which occupy pride of place in the 
book might well be relegated to an inconspicuous appendix. 
No one is the least concerned with it. What is wanted is the 
alphabetical index. 


An Elementary Textbook of the Laws of England. By His Honour 

JUDGE RueEGG. Second Edition, Revised. (7s. 6d. net. 

Allen & Unwin.) 

Judge Ruegg’s elementary survey of the laws of England is 
not so well known as it deserves to be. Only in ten years has the 
first edition been exhausted. The appearance of this revised 
second edition gives us the welcome occasion to commend it to 
the general reader. It is not a book for lawyers or specialists. 
It is intended to give the ordinary intelligent English layman a 
general idea of the leading principles of the great legal system, 
under whose protection and regulation he lives, and moves, and 
has his being. Judge Ruegg well remarks that, “ the ignorance 
of the ordinary person on these matters is appalling.” 


Cromwell and Communism : Socialism and Democracy in the Great 
English Revolution. By E. BERNSTEIN. Translated by 
H. J. STENNING. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

We have had to wait a long time for an English translation of 
Herr Bernstein’s Soztalismus und Demokratie in der grossen 
englischen Revolution, which originally appeared in 1895. It has, 
however, never been superseded as an authoritative study of the 
more silly and subversive movements that marked the Puritan 
upheaval in the seventeenth century. Those who read, in Mr. 
Stenning’s excellent translation, of the aberrations of Everard 
and Winstanley, of Lilburne and the Levellers, will be relieved 
to remember that England recovered sanity and stability at the 
Restoration. 


An Hour of American History : From Columbus to Coolidge. 
Dr. S. E. Morison. (4s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 

No one but an American could read this book of 30,000 words 
in an hour. Many Englishmen, however, will be prepared to 
give half a dozen hours to the task of obtaining a bird's eye 
view of the whole course of trans-Atlantic history as surveyed 
by a master-pilot. 


Repetita: an Unwilling Restatement of Views on the Subject of 
the Roman Municipalities. By W. Heitland. (2s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Repetita is a sequel to Mr. Heitland’s previous booklets, The 
Roman Fate, Iterum, and Last Words, in which he maintained 
that one of the causes of the decline and fall of Rome was that 
the municipal system was “ a system ill adapted to the needs 
of empire ” and “ contained from the first germs of a deadly 
disease.” The present booklet is intended to answer objections 
and obviate misunderstandings. It adds little in the way of 
evidence to that accumulated in Iterum and Last Words. It 
would certainly add to the value of Mr. Heitland’s series of book- 
lets, and particularly this last one, if the criticisms to which he 
feels called to reply could be published in a collected form. At 
present, to read his reiterations is like hearing one end of a 
conversation over a telephone. 


History as Direction. By J. S. HOYLAND. 
Press.) 

History as she is Wrote. By Many Unwitting Contributors. 
Edited by Examiner. (2s. net. Harrap.) 

England has been described as the place to which good 
German philosophies go when they die. Mr. Hoyland has built 
and furnished a special mansion in the English New-Jerusalem 
for Spenglerism. His Neo-Spenglerism is, however, so converted, 
sanctified, reformed, and transfigured, that it would scarcely be 
recognized as having any organic relation to the mundane 
“ Decline of the West.” It is, indeed, Spengler’s method rather 
than Spengler’s results that Mr. Hoyland seeks to convey to 
Paradise and acclimatize there. 

The compiler of ‘‘ History as She is Wrote ” has no religious 
aim. She is out quite frankly to make us laugh. And most 
marvellously does she succeed. A finer collection of authentic 


By 


(7s. 6d. The Hogarth 


“ howlers ” has not appeared for a long time. They are arranged 
and displayed, moreover, with considerable literary skill. 


A Junior Social and Industrial History of England. By Dr. 
F. W. TICKNER. (3s. Arnold.) 

The Tracks of Our Forefathers : a Story of England (A.D. 450~ 

| 1450). By A. F. C. BouRDILLON. (5s. Methuen.) 

English People of the Past: an Introduction to Social History. 
By M. J. WHICHER and R. J. MITCHELL. Vol. II. 1399- 
1603. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

These three books all treat of the social rather than the 
political history of England. Dr. Tickner, whose larger work on 
the same subject is well known and justly popular, presents a 
brief but attractive survey of the whole course of English history. 
Miss Bourdillon has conceived and worked out the excellent 
idea of giving a picture of the thousand years of Medieval 
England by means of a story of life in an imaginary village of 
Tockington under the downs, in the market town of Tetsworth 
near by, and in the castle over the hills. Her tale makes good 
reading, and it conveys pleasantly a lot of information. Messrs. 
Whicher and Mitchell in much the same way treat of a fictitious 
Wootton Courcy during the period 1399-1603. 


Dreyfus. By W. STEINTHAL. Translated from the German by 
Capt. R. JoHNEs. (10s. 6d. net. Allen and Unwin.) 

The story of the Dreyfus scandal, from 1894, when Dreyfus 
was arrested on a charge of treason, to 1906, when his innocence 
was demonstrated, is one of the most melodramatic in recent 
history. It is here told in vivid style by Herr W. Steinthal, and 
his English translator, Captain Raymond Johnes. But Herr 
Steinthal’s story, although vivid, is not impartial. Its sources 
are one-sided, and it displays something of the animus of the 
German Jew against the French Jesuit. 


England under Victoria. By H.V. Routn. (6s. net. Methuen.) 
That two well-known scholars (and teachers), one repre- 
senting history and the other English literature, should have 
collaborated in the production of a series of books on “ English 
Life in English Literature,” is a very good sign of the times. 
We work far too exclusively in those intellectual compartments 
known as ‘‘ subjects,” both in school and in college, forgetting 
that a subject is after all an abstraction from the great concrete 
reality, which is life itself. Mr. Routh’s contribution to the 
series is excellent in every way. He brings together a company 
of eminent Victorians, and, by means of an appropriate set of 
extracts, gets them to show the young, and to remind the 
elderly, of the present time how the Victorians really thought 
and felt about religion, evolutionary science, social classes, 
culture, and politics. The book should be at hand wherever 
the Victorian period is studied; and we hope that our schoo] 
and university examiners, who really sit in the seats of the 
mighty, will see to it that the use of such books is encouraged. 


Europe Since 1914. By F. L. Benns. (16s. net. Bell.) 


A Survey of English History. By L. F. SaALzMAN. (38. net. 
Harrap.) 

England in the Nineteenth Century, 1806-1810. By A. F. 
FREMANTLE. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


A History of Russia. By N. B. CHANINOV. Translated from the 
French by C. J. HoGARTH. (8s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

The American Revolution and the British Empire : the Sir George 
Watson Lectures for 1928, Delivered before the University of 
London in the Winter of 1928-9. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Medieval Scene: an Informal Introduction to the Middle 
Ages. By Dr. G. G. CouLtTon. (5s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Sinon or The Future of Politics. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Girl Voter: Talks on her Inheritance, her Responsibilities, 
and her Opportunities. By E. M. WHITE. (2s. Russell.) 

A Short History of Scotland. By R. L. Mackiz. Part II. From 
the Reformation to the Present Day. (2s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

A Foreigner Looks at the British Sudan. 
(1s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

The Old Trade Unions: from Unprinted Records of the Brush- 
makers. By W. KIDDIER. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

William the Third and the Defence of Holland, 1672-4. By Mary 
C. TREVELYAN. (21s. net. Longmans.) 

The Great War of 1914-1918. By Major-General Sir G. ASTON. 
(2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

Political Consequences of the Great War. 
(2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 


By E. A. Mowrer. (2s. 6d. 


By ODETTE KEUN. 
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A Numerical Trigonometry. By Rev. B. C. Motony. (3s. 
Arnold.) 

School Certificate Trigonometry. (With Mensuration.) By 
J. J. Watton. (With Answers, 4s. Without Answers, 
38. 6d. Pitman.) 

A New Trigonometry. By Dr. A. C. Jones and H. F. NEWTON. 
Vol. I. Numerical. (1s. 9d. Black.) 

It is not easy to distinguish between the merits of these three 
books on elementary trigonometry. They all make an easy 
numerical approach to the subject, and defer the difficulties of 
compound angles to the end. Mr. Molony introduces a long and 
useful section on mensuration, and he has the best treatment of 
the extension of the definitions to angles of any magnitude, but 
we see much food for trouble in his chapter on ‘‘Co-logarithms.”’ 
Mr. Walton omits mensuration—there is certainly no great 
need for it in a work on trigonometry; otherwise he covers much 
the same ground, and in much the same space, for he uses a 
large type. The third volume we notice is slighter in its book- 
work, introducing the extended definition, for example, in a 
brief dogmatic statement, but it has a very fair collection of 
examples like the other two, and it is by them that the book 
should be judged. 


A School Algebra. By T. C. BATTEN and M. W. Brown. Part I. 
(3s. Murray.) 

This algebra is on modern lines. The Authors have endeavoured 
to make the why and wherefore of algebraical processes clear, 
without losing sight of the necessity for steady drill in the 
application of rules. The treatment of directed numbers is 
specially clear, since, in the early stages, the direction signs are 
placed above the numbers to avoid confusion with the same signs 
when denoting addition and subtraction. Part I takes the pupil 
as far as Quadratic Equations, and Part II, completing the 
School Certificate course, is now in preparation. 


Practical Commercial Arithmetic. By H. Watson. (6s. net. 
Pitman.) 

This is an imposing book which should be well suited to schools 
with a commercial bias. The book begins with the fundamentals 
of arithmetic, and the necessary revision examples on the elements 
are made interesting from the commercial standpoint by being 
taken from the pages of a petty cash book, for instance, or the 
balance sheet of a company. All the ordinary operations of 
business are included, and the examples give a pleasant im- 
pression of preparing the student for practical experience. 


Intermediate Mechanics. Dynamics. By D. Humpurey. 
(10s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This book is intended to fill the gap between the elementary 
book and more advanced treatises, and as such it is especially 
suitable for students preparing for Higher Certificate or College 
Scholarship examinations. It is certainly a good book for the 
purpose. Calculus methods are used throughout when required ; 
the exposition is clear and concise, and the examples numerous 
and varied. Absolute units are naturally introduced at once 
with Newton’s Laws of Motion. The pupil will not learn much 
from the statement that the “ Mass of a body is the quantity 
of matter in the body,” but the discussion of the vitally im- 
poani distinction between mass and weight is perhaps best 
eft to the teacher’s own discretion. 


Examples in Mechanics. By A. Rosson and C. J. A. TRIMBLE. 
(4s. 6d. Bell) 

This is a collection of examples intended for the use of those 
preparing for Higher Certificate or scholarship examinations. 
For those teachers who are prepared to expound the book-work 
completely themselves, or to circulate their own notes, this 
collection will serve in place of a more expensive text-book ; 
anyhow, it is a useful supplement to existing books. The 
examples are arranged by subject-matter, and extend from the 
elements of kinematics and statics to virtual work, motion under 
central forces and elementary rigid dynamics. Intermediate 
sections are all well represented, and there are some easy 
examples in each group. Many of the examples are taken from 
scholarship papers, and the collection therefore inevitably over- 
laps with existing text-books and collections of problem papers ; 
apart from this drawback it can be unhesitatingly recommended. 


Contributions to the History of Determinants, 1900-1920. By 
Sir T. Murr. (30s. net. Blackie.) 

The fourth volume of Sir Thomas Muir’s history of deter- 
minants brought the record down to the end of last century. 
In several papers published in Edinburgh and South African 
journals the history of certain special types was continued for 


another twenty years, and the present volume completes the 
record of research during the same period on determinants in 
general and on the more important special types. Those features 
of the earlier volumes which render them models of mathe- 
matical history equally characterize this latest one. By his 
indefatigable industry and skill in presenting the salient points 
of each paper, Sir Thomas makes all mathematicians, now or 
in the future, his debtors. 


The Elements of Analytical Geometry. By J. I. Craig. Vol. I. 
Straight Line and Circle. (12s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The writer of this book is a lecturer at the Royal School of 
Engineering, Cairo, and an English schoolmaster consequently 
finds in the book a freshness of presentment and a novelty of 
arrangement, which will be welcome to some and distasteful 
to those who think that all is for the best in old-fashioned text- 
books. In his introductory chapter, for example, the author 
has a useful little section on determinants and a much less 
necessary section on trigonometry. But the main distinctions of 
the book are the early introduction of homogeneous and tan- 
gential co-ordinates, and two interesting chapters on practical 
applications. 


Theory of Functionals and of Integral and Integro-Differential 
Equations. By Prof. V. VOLTERRA. Edited by Prof. L. 
FantTappPiz. Authorized Translation by Miss M. Lona. 
(25s. net. Blackie.) 

This translation of a series of lectures by Prof. Volterra 
introduces readers in this country to a subject which has been 
developed within the last forty years almost exclusively on the 
Continent. It generalizes ideas which form the basis of the 
calculus of variations and of integral equations, and these 
subjects now take their place as branches of a more extensive 
theory. This is not a textbook, although some of the more 
fundamental questions are treated in considerable detail. It 
is rather a general review and guide book to the field covered by 
the theory. Extensive bibliographies show where fuller infor- 
mation can be obtained. 


School Certificate Algebra. By G. W. Spriccs. (48s. Pitman.) 

Differential Equations. By Dr. F. R. MouLton. (24s. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

Mechanics. By J. M. Morr. (1s. 6d. Arnold.) 

A New Algebra for Schools. By C. V. DURELL. Parts I and II. 
(a) Without Appendix. (With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without 
Answers, 3s.) (b) With Appendix. (With Answers, 4s. 6d. 
Without Answers, 4s. Bell.) 

Geometry Test Papers. By W.G. BORCHARDT. (18. 3d. Rivingtons.) 

Introductory School Algebra. By G. W. SPRIGGS. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Thirty Tests in Elementary Mathematics: Including Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry. By J. H. WELLs. 
(8d. Harrap.( 

Senior Geometry. Part Two. By A. E. TWEEDY. (With Answers, 
2s. 9d. Without Answers, 2s. 3d. Dent.) 

Arithmetic for Girls. By V. M. MARSHALL and E. M. BARRAT. 
Parts 1, 2, and 3. (18 3d. each. Complete, 23. 9d. Nelson.) 

Practical Geometry and Graphics. By P. F. HARRAP. (38. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Wide Outlook Arithmetics. By C. W. SaurRIn. Book 2. 
(ts. Blackie.) 

School Certificate Mechanics and Hydyvostatics. By W. F. F. 
SHEARCROFT and C. N. Lewis. (4s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Elementary Algebra for Schools. By R. C. Fawpry and H. C. 
BEAVEN. Part II. (With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without 
Answers, 3s. Black.) 

Model Solutions to Royal Society of Arts Arithmetic Examinations 
(Stage 1). By R. RycrorT. (1s. net. Gregg.) 

A School Geometry. By H. G. FORDER. (4s. od. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

By Graph to Calculus. By E. T. CHISNELL. (2s. Harrap.) 

Larcombe's Senior Arithmetics (Course B.). By Dr. H. J. Lar- 
COMBE. Book I. For Pupils of Ages 11-12 Years. Book II. 
For Pupils of Ages 12-13 Years. Book III. For Pupils of 
Ages 13-14 Years. (gd. net each. Teachers’ Books, 2s. 6d. 
net each. Evans.) 

Senior Algebra Test Papers. By W. G. BorcHarpT. With 
Answers. (18. 3d Rivingtons.) 

Advanced Trigonometry. By C. V. DURELL and A. Rosson. 
(8s. 6d. Bell.) 

A Concise Arithmetic. By C. V. DuRELL and R. C. Fawopry. 
(With Answers, 2s. 9d. Without Answers, 2s. 6d. Bell.) 
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La Pensée Captive. Par J. Bezarp. (Paris. Vuibert, 12 fr.) 

All those who are interested in French education will welcome 
this work by the author of “ La Méthode Littéraire ” and 
“ La Classe en Français.” Those who admire the superior 
culture of the French boy to that of our own public school 
product may be surprised to note that all is not as well as it 
might be in French secondary education. M. Bezard is now a 
veteran and has been in command of the candidates for the 
baccalauréat at the Lycée Hoche at Versailles for many years. 
He has seen the drawbacks of the present system and for long 
he has been striving to pass reforms. But the official mind is 
as conservative in France as it is in England, and much of the 
tradition of education in France goes back to Napoleon and even 
further. M. Bezard pleads for a simplification of the time-table, 
fewer subjects, and more time for each subject. In the four 
upper classes of Lycées he would have the teacher follow his 
class so that the boys would be under the same direction in each 
subject from the age of 14 to 17. Then, having passed one set 
through the baccalauréat the teacher would begin again with a 
fresh set at 14. His remarks on the teaching of languages are 
very pertinent, that language should not be an end in itself, 
but should teach these idées générales, so dear to the French 
heart, and so neglected in England. This is a book that every 
one who is interested in education should read with care. 


Macmillan’s School-Certificate and Matriculation French Course. 
Part I. By O. SIEPMANN. (28. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Siepmann, whose books on French and German have been 
so well known for a generation, now occupies his well-earned 
leisure by giving us a manual for those who start French at 
twelve or later, and in which the matter is not so elementary as 
in books intended for small children. It has all the usual Siep- 
mann helpfulness, and the publishers are to be congratulated 
on the excellent printing. 


Cyrano de Bergerac: Heroic Comedy in Five Acts. By 
E. Rostanp. Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by N. S. WILson. (5s. Hachette.) 

No work in French literature has needed annotation for 
English readers more than Rostand’s “ Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
Yet thirty-three years have passed since it appeared. We 
presume that MM. Fasquelle, Rostand’s publishers, have been 
unwilling to allow an annotated edition to appear which might 
interfere with the sale of so valuable a property. The text of 
this volume is that of Fasquelle, to which Mr. Wilson has pre- 
faced an introduction and added notes and a vocabulary. Mr. 
Wilson has done his work well. His introduction deals with the 
life of Rostand and that of the real Cyrano. In the former he 
acknowledges the importance of the play as a milestone in 
French theatrical history, but he scarcely captures the glamour 
which the play cast on all theatre-goers at the end of the last 
century. Tired of the realism of Zola and his school, the young, 
and many of the old, hailed with delight the rise of the new 
romantic. But to understand ‘‘ Cyrano ” thoroughly one had 
to be deeply read in the literature and history of the reigns of 
Louis XIII and XIV. There Mr. Wilson’s notes will help the 
young student, although they are by no means too long. The 
text would be ideal reading for a sixth form who were studying 
the classical drama. 


André Demaison: Le Livre des Bétes Qu’on Appelle Sauvages 
(Extraits). With an Introduction by the Author. Notes 
and a Glossary by G. C. HARPER. (3s. 6d. C. U.P.) 

M. Demaison gained the Grand Prix du Roman last year with 
this book, which describes the animals he got to know in French 
African colonies. For students who are interested or can be 
made interested in natural history it will prove a fascinating 
book, and for all it will be interesting as something new in French 
readers. 


Advanced French Unseens. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A useful note on translation of unseens is prefixed to this 
collection. It is a subject that usually is not given the attention 
it deserves, although it is one of the best tests of a student’s 
knowledge, and is an essential part of every examination. 


La Civilisation Française. By Prof. H. MALLET. (6s. 6d. 
Bell.) 

This is an excellent manual for the candidate for the advanced 
courses in modern studies. It gives him all that he needs to 
know of French history and most of what he needs in literature. 
After a brief historical introduction which tells of France from 
the earliest times to the reign of Henry IV, Prof. Mallet gives 


Chosen and Edited by K. C. BRUCE. 


a longer history of each century, with copious extracts from the 
works of the contemporary writers. These extracts give any 
student an idea of the work of each famous author, and at the 
end there are portions of Taine, Bourget, and Cazamian, which 
will show the English student what the French think of us. 


Modern French Course. By Dr. M. Donpo. (4s. 6d. Heath.) 
Dr Dondo gives material for three years’ work in this course. 
Each lesson is composed of a portion of reading matter in French, 
a vocabulary, questions on the text, a portion of grammar, and 
exercises. There are revisions, exercises, and illustrations. 


Lisez-Moi: All-in-One School Certificate and Matriculation 

French Reader. By M. E. J. RÉGNIER. (28. 6d. Hachette.) 

M. Régnier is no believer in the direct method for examination 

purposes. He gives in this book portions of translation from 

and into English with vocabularies and grammatical exercises. 

But there is scarcely enough to get a candidate through the 
London Matriculation. 


French Unseens in Prose and Verse. 
C. E. Stockton. (2s. Bell.) 
This well-printed collection of unseens in prose and verse, 
taken from authors ranging from Bossuet to Octave Mirbeau, 
would serve for a year’s work for a school certificate class. 


Extraits des Auteurs Français du XVIIme Siècle. Par J. E. 
MANSION. New edition. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Mr. Mansion is an experienced text-book writer, and he has 
now re-issued his collection of extracts from seventeenth century 
authors for the benefit of candidates for certificates and higher 
work who need acquaintance with classic French. There are 
notes in French. 


Elementary French Composition. By Dr. R. L. G. RITCHIE and 
J. M. Moore. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

This book is a connecting link in Dr. Ritchie’s series between 
his Second French Course and his Junior Manual of French 
Composition. It should prove very helpful to second or third 
year pupils. 

A Modern French Course. 
Hirschfeld.) 

This is the second part of a course we noticed favourably 
some time ago. The Head of the Modern Language Department 
of the Polytechnic has chosen his matter from Monte Cristo and 
Columba, with grammatical and conversational additions. 


A Modern Text-book of Commercial French. By A. C. CLARK 
and H. CHECKLEY. (2s. 6d. net. Hirschfeld.) 
A useful manual for the future commercial man. Each 
trade is treated in a separate chapter, with full vocabularies 
and matters for translation. 


A Modern German Course. Part I. By A. C. CLARK and W. O. 
WILLIAMS. (28. 6d. net. Hirschfeld.) 
A first German course for students who wish to learn it prac- 
tically, probably for commerce. 


Petrona and Other Stories. By F. DE ARTEAGA Y PEREIRA. 
Edited by Prof. E. A. PEERS. (2s. Longmans.) 

Prof. Peers is doing good work in editing Spanish texts. We 
have not enough good manuals for the learning of Spanish, 
whereas in French we have a superfluity. Far more students 
should take up Spanish, which is so useful a weapon in our trade 
with South America. 


Selected and arranged by 


Part II. By A.C. CLARK. (3s. net. 


German Lyric Poetry. (3s. 6d. The Hogarth Press.) 

Histoires Facile’s. By J. Rosery. (1s. Bell.) 

Bell's New French Picture Cards. Illustrations by H. M. Brock. 
Text by M. CEPPI. Set II. Advanced. (2s. Bell.) 

Practical French Test Papers : For the Use of Candidates Preparing 
for University Entrances, the Army and Other Public Examina- 
tions. By J. G. LowDELL. (23. 6d. Hachette.) 

Les Malheurs de Sophie. By Mme La ComTESSE DE SEGUR. 
Abridged and Edited, with an Introduction and Vocabulary, 
by RoBERTA MANSFIELD. (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, LTD., have issued a catalogue of 
Advanced Technical and Mathematical Books. The largest 
sections are those dealing with mathematics, physics and 
chemistry, and teachers should have the list before them when 
selecting books for reference or for advanced or scholarship 


pupils. 
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Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge. II. The Greek Litera- 
ture of the Early Christian Church. By ABBÉ G. BARDY. 
Translated by Mother Mary REGINALD. III. The Church 
tn Modern Times, 1447-1789. By Prof. A. Leman. Trans- 
lated by E. Cowett. IX. The Cradle of the Bible. By Mgr. 
I.EGENDRE. Translated by the Dominican Sisters of 
Portobello Road, London. XII. The Christian Latin 
Literature of the First Six Centuries. By ABBÉ G. BARDY. 
Translated by Mother Mary REGINALD. (3s. 6d. net each. 
London: Sands. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co.) 

This well-planned series consists of a number of useful hand- 
books well adapted to meet the needs of students who are 
beginning courses of study. The Abbé Bardy is responsible for 
two of the volumes, viz.: ‘‘ The Greek Literature of the Early 

Christian Church ” and “ The Christian Latin Literature of 

the First Six Centuries.” The latter volume strikes us as being 

particularly useful. The volume on Greek literature is also 
well articulated. Both volumes are divided into appropriate 
periods, and are provided with useful bibliographies. Mgr. 

Legendre’s book, ‘‘ The Cradle of the Bible ’’—the fruit of 

many years’ research by an expert—deals with the geography 

of the Holy Land, and is a really important contribution to the 
study of the subject. It is furnished with valuable maps and 
diagrams. M. Leman’s book, entitled “ The Church in Modern 

Times, 1447-1789,” naturally deals with highly controversial 

themes. It is none the less well worth reading for its moderate 

formulation of the Catholic point of view. 


The First and Second Books of Samuel in the Revised Version. 
With Introduction and Notes by Rey. Dr. A. F. KIRK- 
PATRICK. New Edition. (6s. 6d. each volume. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This new edition of an old commentary brings up to date the 
earlier work, first published in 1880. In particular geographical 
data have been revised; the text of the Revised Version is 
used and some illustrations are given. 


The Bible Beautiful : An Edition, for general use, of the Douay 
Version of the Old Testament. By Mother Mary EATON. 
(2s. Longmans.) 
This interesting book of selections is intended to provide 
Roman Catholic children and others with a shortened Bible for 
school use. It is well adapted for its special purpose. 


The Story of Religion : as Told in the Lives of its Leaders, with 
Special Reference to Atavisms, Common Elements and 
Parallel Customs in the Religions of the World. By C. F. 
POTTER. (12s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The general idea of this interesting volume is to trace the story 
of religion through the lives of its outstanding exemplars. The 
plan is carried out in seventeen chapters, beginning with 
Akhenaten, and proceeding through Moses, Zoroaster, Jeremiah, 
Buddha, Confucius, Jesus, Paul, Augustine, Patrick, Mohammed, 
Aquinas, Nanak, Luther, Nicon, Wesley, to the American 
apostles. On the whole this work is well done. The author 
admits the difficulty of carrying out his plan, especially in the 
case of the earlier founders, but he has written a stimulating 
and suggestive, if sometimes provocative, book. Thereisa useful 
bibliography. 


A History of the Consecration of Churches and Churchyavds. By 
R. W. Muncey. (6s. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 
This useful volume sets out the subject with which it deals 
in some detail, and traces the long history associated with it. 
The book is one to possess. 


The Clarendon Bible. The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the 
Corinthians. In the Revised Version. With Introduction 
and Commentary by E. Evans. (4s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

Our readers are already acquainted with the merits and special 
features of the Clarendon Bible Series. The latest volume on 
1 and 2 Corinthians well maintains the standard of the series, 
and can be cordially commended to our readers. 


A Course of Religious Teaching: Being a Syllabus with Notes 
for Teachers for Senior, Central and the Lower Forms of 
Secondary Schools. By G. B. AYRE. (2s. 6d. net. Student 
Christian Movement.) 

Miss Ayre’s book is well worth serious study by teachers and 
others who are confronted by the difficult problem of religious 
teaching under modern conditions. It takes account of modern 
scholarship, and presents an admirable scheme. It is cordially 
commended by Sir Henry Hadow. 


KNOWLEDGE 


The Story Bible: The Words of the Old and New Testaments 
arranged, illustrated and explained for Young People. Edited 
by J. STIRLING. (3s. Cassell.) 


Both editor and publisher are to be congratulated on a 
highly successful piece of work. The need of a simplified Bible, 
suitable for young people, has long been felt, and several ex- 
periments in this direction have been made ; the present volume 
seems to us, on the whole, to meet the need most adequatelv. 
It covers the ground, is easy to handle, clearly printed, and is 
extraordinarily cheap. The narrative is carefully constructed 
in the words of the Authorized Version with a minimum of 
explanatory notes. A special feature is a number of well-chosen 
illustrations, and there is a series of sketch maps, inserted in 
appropriate places. We cordially commend this book to teachers. 


(1) The Church's Faith. By P. GARDNER-SMITH. (2s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
(2) Christian Worship. By Prof. F. C. Burkitt. (2s. òd. 


Cambridge Universitv Press.) 
(3) The Church's Task in the World. By Rev. Dr. C. E. Raven. 
(2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

These three volumes form part of the series which is being 
published by the Cambridge University Press under the general 
title ‘‘ The Christian Religion and its Origin and Progress,” 
some earlier volumes of which have already been noticed in these 
pages. (1) Mr. Gardner-Smith’s volume in ten chapters deals 
with such subjects as ‘‘ The Need of Faith,” ‘‘ The Sphere of 
Faith,” “ The Belief in God,” “ Revelation,” “ Christ of the 
Creeds,’’ &c. (2) Dr. Burkitt’s volume is devoted to an inter- 
esting theme—Christian worship. This is surveyed in ten chap- 
ters, which deal with such subjects as “ Worship and Prayer,” 
“The Worship of the Early Church,” ‘ Christianity in the 
Dark Ages,” ‘‘Some Developments of Christian Worship,” 
“ The Reformation,” ‘‘ Notes on the Book of Common Praver,”’ 
&c. (3) Mr. Raven’s volume has for its theme ‘‘ The Church’s 
Task in the World,” and deals with such subjects as ‘‘ The 
Church’s Work in Christianizing Personal Intellectual Life,” 
the Personal Moral Life, the Social Life, the World. The 
final chapter is devoted to ‘‘ The Kingdom of God.” These 
books will be found invaluable for widening the intellectual 
horizon of classes in schools, and in stimulating an intelligent 
interest in the religious problems that confront the Church 
to-day. 


The English Parish Church. 
Longmans.) 


This fascinating little book deserves a wide circulation. It 
deals with a subject of perennial interest, and one that makes 
a wide appeal. The author discusses the following themes: 
the origin of the parish, the plans of parish churches, unusual 
uses of churches, the officers of a parish church, &c. 


By A. R. Powys. (3s. 6d. net. 


EssAYS ON SUBJECTS RELATING TO THE EMPIRE.—The Council 
of the Roval Empire Society has decided to award in 1931 medals 
and prizes for the best essays sent in by bovs or girls in three 
classes: CLass A.—-For candidates of 16 and under 19 on 
November 30, 1931. First Prize: The Silver Medal of the Royal 
Empire Society, together with suitably inscribed books, or other 
approved articles, to the value of six guineas. Second Prize: 
If there be a sufficient number of candidates, suitably inscribed 
books, or other approved articles, to the value of four guineas. 
Crass B.— For candidates of 14 and under 16 on November 30, 
1931. First Prize: The Bronze Medal of the Royal Empire 
Society, with suitably inscribed books, or other approved articles, 
to the value of three guineas. Second Prize: If there be a 
sufficient number of candidates, suitably inscribed books, or other 
approved articles, to the value of Two Guineas. CLass C.—For 
candidates under the age of 14 on November 30, 1931. First 
Prize: The Bronze Medal of the Royal Empire Society, with 
suitably inscribed books, or other approved articles, to the value 
of two guineas. Second Prize: If there be a sufficient number 
of candidates, suitably inscribed books, or other approved 
articles, to the value of one and a half guineas. The subjects 
prescribed for 1931 are the following: Crass A: The problems 
of the North-West Frontier with special reference to Volume I 
of the Simon Repert. Crass B: Show how far the foodstuffs 
required by Britain can be supplied within the Empire. 
Crass C: Describe a journey from England to Australia by air. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Koval 
Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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SCIENCE 


(1) Heatand Light. By R.G.SHACKEL. (4s.6d. Longmans.) 
(2) Heat, Light, and Sound. By. R. G. SHACKEL. (5s. 6d. Long- 
mans.) 

The sections on heat and light in these volumes are identical ; 
(2) contains in addition a section on sound. The standard is 
that of the First School Examinations. The treatment follows 
orthodox lines, and includes many historical notes—an addition 
of doubtful utility where young students are concerned. There 
is a large collection of exercises drawn chiefly from examination 
papers. There are references to practical illustrations, but some 
of these are disappointing, e.g. page 48, Fig. 29, showing two 
expansion joints in steam pipes, neither of which is practical. 


Elementary Heat. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT. (3s. 6d. Claren- 
don Press.) 
The standard of this book is that of the First School and 
Matriculation Examinations. The volume is divided into two 
arts; Part I (for junior forms) is a preliminary survey, and 
Part II fills in details. The matter is arranged in the form of a 
series of short, easy lessons, treated in a manner which cannot 
fail to stimulate the interest of pupils. Experiments are made use 
of freely, but detailed instructions for carrying out experimental 
work is left to the individual teacher. The author is not always 
happy in his practical references, e.g. on page II we read, ‘‘ when 
this boiler is empty the locomotive stops.’’ We are afraid that 
not much of the locomotive would be left long before the boiler 
was empty! Also on the same page, locomotive boilers are 
“ fire-tube ” not “ water-tube ” as stated. On page 81 the 
working of a steam engine is described in such a manner as to 
convey the impression that steam boilers working at atmospheric 
pressure are employed. Freed from these and similar minor 
blemishes, there is much to be commended in the volume. 


The Commutator Motor. By Prof. F. J. TEaco. (2s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

The commutator motor is simply an induction motor to 
which a commutator, and possibly an extra winding, has been 
added. Speed control and power factor improvement are the 
points aimed at. Students of electrical engineering will find 
this little book a useful addition to their library, since the 
principles underlying the working of such motors are clearly 
described. An appendix is included in which the circle diagram 
of the induction motor is explained, together with applications 
to the commutator motor. There is also a useful bibliography. 


* A Textbook of Sound: Being an Account of the Physics of Vibra- 
tions, with Special Reference to Recent Theoretical and Tech- 
nical Developments. By Dr. A. B. Woop. (25s. net. Bell.) 

Within the past fifteen years great advances have been made 

in the subject of sound, partly as a result of the War and partly 
through the development of various forms of radio transmission 
and reception. Dr. A. B. Wood, as Senior Scientific Officer in 
the Admiralty Research Laboratory, is well qualified to give an 
account of the new methods of recording and reproducing sounds, 
and of their applications in war and peace. His subject includes 
not only the range of audible frequencies, for which he reserves 
the use of the word ‘‘ acoustics,” but also the regions of inaudible 
vibrations of very low and very high frequency. For want of a 
more appropriate word, he regards ‘“‘ sound ” as referring to 
vibrations of all frequencies, audible or otherwise. He directs 
special attention to the important analogy existing between 
electrical and mechanical vibrating systems, which enables the 
theoretical worker to transfer results obtained in one branch of 
science to another, since the mathematical formulation is 
common to different subjects. The standard theoretical treatises 
of Rayleigh and Lamb still serve as the basis of the later develop- 
ments, but new data and methods of investigation are now 
available. Dr. Wood has written a book which must be read and 
studied by all serious workers in this subject. It is well arranged 
and copiously illustrated. 


The Heavens and the Universe. By Prof. O. THomas. Translated 
by B. MIALL. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Prof. Thomas’s book is based on a series of informal nightly 
talks given in the open air to the general public. It retains much 
of the charm of the original conversational style, but without 
loss of accuracy and with only occasional lapses into the sketchi- 
ness which might be expected from this method. The more 
important aspects of astronomy are dealt with in an original 
manner, commencing with the solar system, comets, and 
meteorites, which lead on naturally to stars, nebulae, cosmology, 
and even relativity. The whole is very simple, readable, and 
entirely devoid of mathematics, illustrated throughout by a 


considerable number of refreshingly original diagrams. It is 
not the only book of its kind, but it is better than many; and 
for those who do not already possess a good elementary intro- 
duction to astronomy it may be safely recommended. 


The Scientific Achievements of Sir Humphry Davy. 
GREGORY. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
The year 1929 was the centenary of the death of Sir Humphry 
Davy. The author has done good service in making the occasion 
one of a reminder of the great scientist’s achievements to the 
world of to-day. The book is not a biography. The biographical 
details are there, but only as the framework for the man of 
science and his researches. A survey of his work and his specu- 
lations is virtually, too, a survey of the science of his day; 
and so the book serves a doubly useful purpose. Mr. Gregory 
has completed his self-imposed task excellently, and has pro- 
duced a well-written little book that will well repay the reading, 


Biology for Beginners. By Dr. E. J. HormMyarp. (2s. Dent.) 

Dr. Holmyard has here struck a satisfactory balance between 
the branches of science that collectively constitute biology. 
His first chapter conveys the necessary information regarding 
the properties of air, water, and carbon dioxide. The next 
six, with the minimum of technical terms and structural details, 
deal with a few well-chosen plants (including bacteria) and 
animals, and some human physiology; while the last is a 
simple exposition of evolution and Mendelism. A few emenda- 
tions are, however, desirable. Thus on pages 22 and 5o the 
wrong impression is given that animals must have solid food ; 
the food of all hemipterous, and of many other insects, and of 
nearly all arachnida is entirely liquid. Again, it is incorrect to 
state (page 41) that the radicle of the germinating bean seed 
emerges through the micropyle; and the function of the 
chalazae (page 102, where the term is assuredly needed) is 
wrongly described. Apart from these blemishes, the book can 
be warmly commended for use with lower forms of public 
secondary schools. 


The Children’s Book of Wild Flowers, and the Story of their 
Names. By GARETH H. BROWNING. Second Series. (10s. 6d. 
net. Chambers.) 

Adults, as much as children, will appreciate this interesting 

book. Its scope is adequately described by its sub-title. M.C. 

Pollard’s coloured illustrations are exquisite. 


By J. C. 


The Magic of the Stars. By M. MAETERLINCK. Translated by 
A. SUTRO. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


A Catalogue of Brittsh Scientific and Technical Books. Compiled 
by DAPHNE SHAW. Third Edition. (20s. net. Sold by 
Denny for the British Science Guild.) 

Engineering. By A. P. GEST. (5s. net. Harrap.) 


Band Spectra and Molecular Structure. By Dr. R. DE L. KRONIG. 


(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Temperature Chart. Prepared from Numerous Sources by V. T. 
SAUNDERS. (Unmounted, 5s. 6d. net. Mounted on linen, 
gs. 6d. net. Mounted on linen, varnished, on rollers, 15s. 6d. 
net. (Murray.) 

Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. By W. M. Hooton. Second 
Edition. (5s. Arnold.) 


Teaching Science in Schools. By J. BRown. Second Edition. 
(3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

The New Practical Physics. Book 1. By F. ANNIss. 
net. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

An Introduction to Human Experimental Physiology. By Dr. F.W. 
LaMB. (12s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A Chemistry Note-Book: for School Certificate and Higher 
Certificate Students. By J. Morris. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The Properties of Matter. By W. H. SPIKES. (4s. Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) 


(2s. 6d. 


Principles of Animal Biology. By Prof. L. T. HoGBEN. (8s. 6d. 
net. Christophers.) 

Applications of Interferometry. By W. E. WILLIAMS. (2s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

Lecture Experiments in Optics. By B. K. JOHNSON. (8s. 6d. net. 
Arnold.) 


Elementary Mathematical Astronomy. By C. W. C. BARLOW and 
Dr. G. H. BRYAN. Fourth Edition. Revised by Dr. A.C. D. 
CROMMELIN. (9s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The Dissection of the Frog. By R. H. WHITEHOUSE and Dr. A. J. 
GROVE. (2s. University Tutorial Press.) 

A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry for University Students. By 
Prof. J. R. PARTINGTON. Third Edition. (15s. Macmillan.) 
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Rough Islanders or the Natives of England. By H. W. NEVINSON. 
(7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
Rome. By F. S. BURNELL. (73. 6d. net. Arnold.) 


Speech Craft: a Manual of Practice in English Speech. By 
ELSIE FOGERTY. (38. 6d. net. Dent.) 

The Wheelwright’s Shop. By G. Sturt (“ George Bourne ”). 
Passages Selected and Edited by A. F. CoLiins. (2s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Journalism as a Career : Plain Counsels by Leading Journalists 
on the Qualifications and Training Needed, the Duties and 
Conditions of Work, and the Monetary and Other Rewards 
that may be expected. Edited by W. T. CLANFIELD. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) 

It Isn't Done, or the Future of Taboo among the British Islanders. 
By A. LYALL. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Nelson's School Dictionary. With an Appendix Containing 
Familiar Foreign Words and Phrases and Common Abbrevia- 
tions. (10d. Nelson.) 

Nelson's " Highroads’’ English Dictionary. Pronouncing and 
Etymological. With Appendix Containing Words and 
Phrases from the Latin, Greek, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages. (Revised, Enlarged, and Improved.) School 
Edition. (18. 3d. Nelson.) 

What to Read on Education. By Prof. Sir JoHN Apams. What 
to Read on Geography. By Prof. J. F. UNstEap. Wheat to 
Read on English Drama. By Prof. A. Nicotr. What to 
Read on Philosophy. By Dr. C. DELISLE Burns. (3d. each. 
Leeds Public Libraries.) 

Ceylon. Administration Report of the Director of Education for 
1929. Part IV. Education, Science, and Art (A). (Colombo: 
Ceylon Government Press.) 

Palestine Government. Department of Education. 
Report, 1928-29. (100 mils.) 

London County Council. School Journeys. (6d. King.) 

Fifty-Third Annual Report of the Minister of State for Education 
for the Fourteenth Statistical Year of Taisho (1925-1926). 
(Abridged.) (Tokyo, Japan: Dept. of Education.) 

Secondary School Education in Victoria: Report on the A and B 
Class System of the University of Melbourne. (Melbourne 
University Press.) 

Education, India. Pamphlet No. 28. Revised Series of Mental 
Intelligence Tests for Indian Scholars. (As.70rgd. Calcutta: 
Government of India Central Publication Branch.) 

Some Thoughts for Wives and Mothers, and some Teaching to be 
given to Children by Parents who find it difficult to put their 
own Thoughts into Words. In Five Parts. (5d. the set. 
Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres.) 

Choice of Career Series, No. 10. (Secondary Schools.) Commerce. 
(2d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Education 
Committee. Report on the Examination for County Minor 
Scholarships, 1930. (Wakefield: County Hall Education 
Dept.) 

Scottish Council for Research in Education. 
Report, 1929-1930. 

Choice of Career Series, No. 8. (Secondary Schools.) The 
Merchant Navy (Navigating Officers). No. 9. Domestic 
Science. The College for Teachers of the Johns Hopkins 
University, 1930-1931. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.) 

Bulletin XLV. The Relation of the State to Adult Education. 
(1s. World Association for Adult Education.) 

Broadcast English. II. Recommendations to Announcers Re- 
garding the Pronunciation of some English Place Names. 
Collected and Transcribed for the B.B.C. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Spoken English by A. LL. JAMES. (1s. B.B.C.) 

S.P.E. Tract No. 34. Interlanguage. By T. C. MACAULAY. 
Artificial Languages. By J. A. SMITH. (2s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press. 

London y Council. Lectures and Classes for Teachers. 
Handbook for the Session 1930-31. 

Cape of Good Hope. Department of Public Education. Report 
of the Superintendent General of Education for the Year 
ended 31st December, 1929. (18. 6d.) Educational Statistics, 
1929. (Cape Town: Cape Times.) 

Mersevside Employments. The Building Trades, (4d. Liverpool 
Education Committee.) 

Pitman's Shorthand. Public Examinations Speed Tests : a Series 
of Actual Public Examination Speed Tests at Rates from 50 
to 160 Words a Minute. New Era Edition. (2s. Pitman.) 


Annual 


Second Annual 


Books to Read: A Classified and Annotated Catalogue, Being a 
Guide for Young Readers. In Three Parts. Authors and 
Titles of Books; Books Arranged by Subjects (with an 
Author List of Fiction); Alphabetical Index to Subjects. 
Compiled by a Committee Representing the Library Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Boys’ Clubs, the National 
Council of Girls’ Clubs, and the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust. (1os.net. Library Association. (With the Assistance 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust.) 

The Art of Fencing: a Practical Manual for the Foil, Epée, and 
Sabre. By Lieut. R. A. LIDSTONE. (10s. 6d. net. Witherby.) 

The Pocket Football Guide and Referee’s Companion. (2d. 
Heywood.) 

Twickenham Calling : a Book for Players and Spectators of Rugby 
Football. By Capt. H. B. T. WAKELAM. (5s. net. Bell.) 

Builders’ Materials. By R. F. B. GRUNDY. (5s. Longmans.) 

The Talkies. By J. SCOTLAND. (7s. 6d. net. Lockwood.) 

Books : Their Place in a Democracy. By R. L. DurFus. (8s. 6d. 
net. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. London : 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Amusing Stories for Speakers. By Y. AUSTIN. (2s. net. Rout- 
ledge.) 

English Sound Drills. By Prof. E. TiıLLEY. (3s. 6d. Heffer.) 

English Children’s Costume Since 1775. Drawn and Described by 
Iris BROOKE. (6s. net. Black.) 

Better Housekeeping for the Million. 
(3s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

Careers for Women. By LEONORA EYLES. (5s. net. Mathews 
& Marrot.) 

“ Modern Housecraft.” Edited by Mary G. HowereLL. Part I. 
(1s. 3d. net. Pitman.) 

The Oxford Spelling Books. Book I. By R. J. DEacock and 
E. E. KITCHENER. (Paper, 10d. Limp cloth, 1s. 2d. 
Oxford University Press.) 


By J. S. BAINBRIDGE. 


The Autumn List issued by MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
& Sons, LTD., AND KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., 
Ltp., contains little that is directly educational but much that 
is of interest to the serious reader and student. New volumes 
have been added to the International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientific Method, edited by Mr. C. K. Ogden, 
and two additions have been made to the provocative and 
stimulating ‘‘ To-day and To-morrow ” series. 

$ $ $ 


THE NATIONAL Book CounciL has issued two new Book 
Lists, No. 126 on Birmingham, and No. 127 on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reform (price 2d. each). The former has been compiled 
by the staff of the Reference Department of the Birmingham 
Public Libraries, and apart from its local interest, contains a 
biographical section which should be useful to students of political 
and industrial history. List No. 127 has been prepared by Sir 
John Cumming on behalf of the Royal Empire Society and the 
School of Oriental Studies, with special reference to the report 
of the Simon Commission. 

$ $ s 


The Autumn List issued by Messrs. A. C. Brack, Lip. 
announces the publication of Vols. II and III of ‘‘ The Economic 
History of England,” dealing with the age of mercantilism, by 
Mr. E. Lipson. Vol. I of this work, covering the Middle Ages, 
is now in its fifth edition. The educational section of the list 
includes some new text-books on mathematics. 

$ $ $ 


The Royal Academy of Music has issued particulars of the 
vacant Macfarren Scholarship to be awarded for promise in 
musical composition. This scholarship entitles the successful 
candidate to a free musical education in the Royal Academy 
for three years, with a possible extension for a further year. 
Full details may be obtained from the Royal Academy, York 
Gate, Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 1. 


Fours years’ work, embodying more than a million hammer 
blows by expert embossers, has been expended by the National 
Institute for the Blind on the preparation of a school geography 
for blind boys and girls. The book is one dealing with the Bntish 
Isles, in the ‘‘ Human Geography ”’ series, and although of 
modest size in the printed edition it occupies seven large volumes, 
weighing twenty-three pounds, when transcribed into Braille. 
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MACMILLAN 


THE WORKS OF PINDAR 


Translated with Literary and Critical Commentaries by L. R. FARNELL, Honorary Fellow and formerly Rector 
of Exeter College, Oxford, D.Litt. 2 vols. 


Vol. I. Translation in Rhythmical Prose with Literary Comments. 18s. net. 


Vol. II. The Text with Critical Apparatus, Commentary, and Excursus on Pindar’s Attitude to Greek Religion 
and Mythology. In preparation. 


THE SCHOOL KIPLING 
New Volumes. Illustrated. 48. each. 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS JUST SO STORIES 
Previously published. 
THE JUNGLE BOOK. THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. REWARDS AND FAIRIES. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION 
FRENCH COURSE 


Part I. By OTTO SIEPMANN. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK, R.I. 2s. 6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. 


The A.M.A:; ‘It is impossible in a short notice to give any adequate idea of the thoroughness of a book into which the Editor has poured 
the riches of his experience as a teacher and an examiner.”’ 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 


By H. F. COLLINS, M.A., Headmaster of the High School for Boys, Chichester. With Illustrations by H.M. BROCK, 
R.I. Parts I and II. 2s. each. 


The Schoolmaster; ‘‘ This is a very good second-year course. The chapters are interesting in themselves, and the grammatical points, 
which are not obtrusive, are adequately dealt with. Each chapter is followed by a most thorough set of exercises.” 


NINE FRENCH POETS, 1820-1880 


With an Introduction on the Structure of French Verse and Explanatory Notes. By H.E. BERTHON, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
By Prof. J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc. Third Edition. 15s. 
The third edition of this well-known work for intermediate and advanced students contains a new chapter and a 
number of new sections ; while the whole text has been carefully revised. In its present form the volume provides 
the most modern, comprehensive, and well-balanced treatment of inorganic chemistry of the standard represented 
yet offered to those interested in the subject. 


ART DRAWING IN PASTEL, PENCIL, AND CICERO’S ORATIONS AGAINST 
WATER COLOUR CATILINE M-IV 
BY J. Y. BUCHANAN By WALTER MADELEY, M.A. 
Twenty-seven page Illustrations in an envelope. ıs. With Illustrations and Vocabulary. 2s. 
Second Edition. Completely Revised LATIN FOR JUNIORS 


A Second Year Latin Book. 


ith ions. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 4s By R. E. BURNS, LL.B., and A. E. BURNS, B.A. 


LAY’S TEST CARDS IN ARITHMETIC o 28s 
For Classes V, VI, and VII 
The packets for Classes V and VI each contain two sets HERE BE DRAGONS 
of 12 different Cards for the 2nd Division, and two sets . : 
of 12 different Cards for the 1st Division; the packet A Book of Children’s Verse. 
for Class VII contains 24 different Cards for each By F. GWYNNE EVANS, author of “ Puffin, Puma & 
Division. 2s. per packet. Co.” Illustrated by GEORGE MORROW. 
The Independent School: ‘' Test Cards will always prove valu- 7s. 6d. net. 


able material for revision work in arithmetic, and the three sets of 
cards which Mr. Lay has produced should prove useful to teachers. 


... The cards are well printed, and each one has ten questions f S 
each of the three terns of the school can a ester ALY THE PHILOSOPHER and Other Stories 
See ee ee O By R. With Coloured Illustrations. 2s. 


ASTRONOMY: An Introduction The New Schoolmaster: "The stories, based upon actual experi- 

By ROBERT H. BAKER, Ph.D., Professor of ences in the Near and Far East, are told in a straightforward 

Zi S eee ‘ag and fascinating way and deal with situations that have thrilling 

Astronomy in the Unis ersity of Illinois. Illustrated. interest. The illustrations by H. R. Millar are excellent. Boys in the 
16s. net. intermediate stage will be delighted with the book," 


*«* Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 


General Editor: 


J. H. FOWLER, M.A. 


With Introductions and Notes by the various Editors. 


All the volumes are bound in Cloth Boards with an attractive decoration on the side and with gilt lettering and 


1. Addison, Essays from. Edited by J. 
H. Fowler, M.A. 1s. 6d 

2. Andersen, Stories from. Selected by 
Mrs. P. A. Barnett. Limp, Is. 
Boards, 1s. 3d. 

3. Arabian Nights, Stories from. Ed- 
ited by A. T. Martin, M.A. Boards, 
Is. 3d. 

108. Arnold. Prose Selections from 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by Prof. 
E. T. Campagnac. ıs. 6d. 

4. Austen. Pride and Prejudice. 
Abridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
Is. 4d. 

Sense and Sensibility. Abridged 

by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illustrated. 1s.9d. 


6, 7. Ballads Old and New. Selected 
and Edited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 


5. 


Part I, 1s. 6d Part II, Limp, Is. 
Boards, 1s. 4d. 
8. Bates. A Naturalist on the Ama- 


zons. Abridged and Edited by F. A. 
Bruton, M.A. 8o Illustrations. 
2s. 


124. A Book of Blank Verse Chosen 
by E. E. Reynolds. 1s. 6d. 


9 Borrow. Wanderings in Spain. 
Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 


10, Ir. Britain, Tales of Old. By E. P. 
Roberts. Part I, Limp, ıs. 3d. 
Part II, Limp, 1s. Boards, Is. 3d. 


12. Browning, Selections from. Edited 
by Mrs. M. G. Glazebrook. 1s. 4d. 


110. Pippa Passes. Edited by 
Dr. E. A. Parker. Is. 4d. 


120. Balaustion’s Adventure. 
Including a Transcript from Eu- 
ripides. Edited by Dr. E. A. Parker. 
Is. 6d. 

13, 14. Buckley. Children of the 
Dawn. Old Tales of Greece. By 
E. F. Buckley. With Introduction 
by A. Sidgwick. Notes and Subjects 
for Essays by J. H. Fowler. Part I, 
Is. Od. Part II, Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, Is. 6d. 

15. Bunyan. Pilgrim’s Progress. Ab- 
ridged and edited by C. F. Knox, 
M.A. 1s. ód. 


16. Byron. Childe Harold. Cantos III 
and IV. Edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


17. Carlyle. Abbot Samson. Chapters 
from ‘‘ Past and Present,” Book II. 
Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 

18, 19. Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. 2 vols. 
1s. gd. each. 
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ornamentation on the back. 


20. Cavendish. Life of Wolsey. Edited 
by Mary Tout, M.A. Limp, 1s. 
Boards, 1s. 4d. 


21. Cervantes. Don Quixote. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. 1s. 6d. 


22. Cobbett. Rural Rides. Selections. 
Edited by Guy Boas. 1s. 6d. 


23. Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. Abridged 
and edited by J. Hutchison. ts. 6d. 


David Copperfield. Ab- 
1s. 6d. 


Edited 
Boards, 


24. Dickens. 
ridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 


25. —— A Christmas Carol. 
by C. F. Knox. Limp, Is. 
Is. 4d. 


A Tale of Two Cities. 
Abridged and edited by C. H. 
Russell, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Nicholas Nickleby. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. Illus- 
trated. ıs. 6d. 

109. The Old Curiosity Shop. Ab- 
ridged by D. M. Stuart. Illustrated. 
Is. 6d. 

28. Dumas. The Three Musketeers. 
Abridged and edited by Prof. C. J. 
Brown, M.A., and H. S. Walker, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

29. Eliot. Silas Marner. Abridged by 
May Copsey. ıs. 6d. 


113. Froude. History of England. 
Chapter I. Edited by E. H. Blakeney. 
1s. 4d. 
30. Gaskell. Cranford. Abridged and 
edited by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illus- 
trated. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 
Gibbon. The Age of the Antonines. 
(Chapters I-III of the Decline and 
Fall.) Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Is. 4d. 


26. 


27. 


3I. 


The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Narratives from. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. First Series. 1s. 4d. 


127. Autobiography, Edited by 
B. Groom, M.A. Is. gd. 


Goldsmith. Vicar of Wakefield. 
Abridged by Mrs. F. S. Boas. ts. 6d. 
T16. The Good-Natured Man. 

Edited by Robert Herring, M.A. 

Is. 6d. 

117. She Stoops to Conquer. 
Edited by Robert Herring, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 

34. Grimm. Fairy Tales—A Selection. 
Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. rs. 3d. 


121. Hardy. The Dvnasts. Scenes. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler. 
Is. gd. 


32. 


33. 


| 


The Trumpet - Major. 


122. Hardy. scree 
it y 


Abridged by C. F. Knox. 
J. H. Fowler. ts. 9d. 


35. Hawthorne. Stories from a Won- 
der-Book for Girls and Boys. Edited 
by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, Is. 
Boards, 13. 4d. 


36, 37. Tanglewood Tales. Edited 
by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Part I, 1s. 3d. 
Part II, 1s. 4d. 

38. Hindu Tales from the Sanskrit. 
Translated by S. M. Mitra. Edited 
by Mrs. A. Bell. 1s. 6d. 


39, 40, 41, 42. History, A Book of 
Poetry Illustrative of English. Ed- 
ited by G. Dowse, B.A. Part I, 
A.D. 61-1485. Part II, The Tudors 
and Stuarts. Part III, The Hano- 
verian Dynasty. Limp, 1s. each. 
The three parts in 1 vol. Boards, 
28. 


43. Indian History, Tales from. By 
Mrs. A. S. Roe. Limp, ts. 4d. 

44. Irving. Rip Van Winkle, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and other 
Sketches. Edited by H. M. Buller, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

45. Keary. Heroes of Asgard. By A. 
and E. Keary. Adapted and edited 
by M. R. Earle. 1s. 6d. 


46. Keats. Selections. (Without 
“Lamia.”) Edited by B. Groom, 
M.A. ıs. 4d. 

Selections. (With ‘‘ Lamia."’) 
Edited by B. Groom, M.A. ıs ód. 

47. Kingsley. Andromeda, with the 
Story of Perseus prefixed. Edited by 
George Yeld, M.A. 1s. 3d. 

48, 49. Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare. 
Edited by H. A. Treble, M.A. First 
Series. Limp, 1s. Boards, Is. 3d. 
Second Series. Limp,1s. Boards, 
1s. 3d. 

50. Longer Narrative Poems (18th 
Century). Edited by G. G. Loane, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. od. 


51. Longer Narrative Poems (19th Cen- 
tury). First Series. Edited by G. G. 
Loane, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

114. Longer Narrative Poems (roth 
Century). Second Series. Edited by 
G. G. Loane, M.A. Is. 6d. 


52. Longfellow. Shorter Poems. Ed- 
ited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 1s. 3d. 


53. Macaulay. Essay on Sir W. Temple. 
Edited by G. A. Twentyman, M.A. 


46. 


Limp, 1s. Boards, Is. 6d. 
4. —— Essay on Frances Burney. 
Edited by A. D. Greenwood. Limp, 
1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 
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A School Geometry 

Parts I, II, and III. 

By H. G. FORDER 
Crown 8vo. 25. each. Complete in 1 volume, 4s. 6d. 
Mr Forder, the author of Foundations of Euclidean 
Geometry, has now written a School Geometry, in 
which he makes the proofs of the fundamental 
theorems sufficiently rigorous to convince the pupil 
from the beginning, gradually increasing the rigour 
of the standard, approximately to that of Euclid 
modified in accordance with modern criticisms. 


A Senior Geometry will be published later, 


Some Hints and Solutions to 


Trigonometry 


Parts II, III, and IV 


By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., and 
R. T. HUGHES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 6d. 
This Key is intended for masters and for intelligent 
pupils. It contains: (a) full solutions of the 
harder questions; (4) directions for solving other 
questions and results at intermediate stages in the 
work; and (c) hints for easier questions. 


An Introduction to 
Regional Surveying 


By C. C. FAGG and G. E. HUTCHINGS 


With a frontispiece and 26 illustrations. Demy 8v0. 
75. 6d. net. 


A’ handbook designed to give to field-workers, 
teachers, and senior pupils some practical guidance 
in the organization and carrying out of regional 
surveys. 


The Wheelwright’s Shop 


By GEORGE STURT 
Abridged and edited by A. F. COLLINS 
With 4 plates and 8 text-figures. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


The first of a new series of books for use in Secon- 
dary Schools entitled The Craftsman Series. The 
volumes in this series will be chosen not only for 
their literary merit, but also because each deals 
with some technical subject, and will appeal to 
teachers of English Literature who are seeking 
books with a practical bias. 


In preparation: The Building of the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse, by Robert Stevenson, and James Nasmyth, 
Engineer, the autobiography of the inventor of the 

steam hammer. 


The Church of To-day 


Book III of The Christian Religion: Its Origin and 
Progress. Edited by J. F. BErHune-Baxker, D.D., 
F.B.A., containing : 

Part JI, The Church’s Faith. 

By the Rev. P. GARDNER-SmitH, B.D. 
Part II, Christian Worship. 

By F. C. Burkirr, D.D., F.B.A. 
Part III, The Church’s Task in the World. 

By the Rev. C. E. Raven, D.D. 
Library Edition in 1 volume, 75. 6d. net. In 3 parts 
for School use, 25. 6d. each. Previously published: 
Book I, The Rise of the Christian Church. 75. 6d. net. 
In 3 parts for School Use. 25. 6d. each. 
In Preparation: Book II, The Expansion of the 

Christian Church. 


Samuel. Books I and II 


In the Revised Version. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 
New Edition, completely revised. Fcap 8vo. Each 
containing a frontispiece and a map. Os. 6d. each. 
Complete in one volume, 125. 6d. 
(Cambridge Bible for Schools) 
“ This new edition, completely revised and reset, 
takes into account the fact that the whole outlook of 
Old Testament study has changed. It is more than 


ever indispensable to teachers of Divinity.“—Tbe 
A.M.A. 


Le Livre des Bétes Qu’on 
Appelle Sauvages 


Par ANDRE DEMAISON 
Extraits 
Edited for Schools, with Notes and a Glossary, by 
G. C. HARPER, M.A., witha Preface by the Author 
With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
This book, which has had an immense success in 
France, tells of animal life in the French Colonies 
of Tropical Africa, and is intended for pupils in 
their third ycar at Public and Secondary Schools. 


English Education 1789-1902 
By JOHN WILLIAM ADAMSON 
Royal 8vo. 215. net. 
“A substantial work from the pen of Prof. 
Adamson, an educational historian of great know- 
ledge. . . . We gladly welcome so convenient and 


comprehensive a record of English educational 
progress.” —The Times Educational Supplement. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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Reviews 


HISTORY AS IT USED TO BE WRITTEN 


England in the Nineteenth Century, 1806-1810. By A.F. 
FREMANTLE. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

We had supposed that history of the old, leisured, 
cultured, country-house type had ceased to be written. 
Lecky’s Eighteenth Century, published during the years 
1878-90, was its last outstanding monument. Now, how- 
ever, Mr. Fremantle, bearer of an honoured historic name, 
has revived it, and has essayed to treat the nineteenth 
century in the same fascinating, discursive, omni-com- 
prehensive manner as Lecky employed in dealing with 
its predecessor. We hope that he may enjoy the long life 
of his distinguished ancestor, Admiral E. R. Fremantle, 
so that he may be able to complete the task that he has 
begun. This is his second volume, and, like the first, 
it covers about five years of the century under review. 
Clearly, twenty volumes are foreshadowed; and if each 
of them is to be as full of first-hand information as the 
two now before us, not less than sixty years must be 
assigned for the reading and the writing necessary to 
complete the series. May our grandchildren, when they 
peruse and review the twentieth volume, obtain as much 
enjoyment and edification from it as we do from the two 
volumes now available. 

The present volume covers the three ministries of 
Grenville, Portland, and Perceval. It does not, however, 
as it undoubtedly ought to have done, carry the story to 
the death of Perceval (May 11, 1812), but breaks off at 
the establishment of the Regency (December, 1810)—an 
indefencibly insignificant date. But dates mean less to 
Mr. Fremantle in this volume than even they did in his 
first one. He wanders at leisure and at large over both 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. His opening 
chapter—a storehouse of interesting information and acute, 
if not profound, judgments—deals widely and generally 
with the literature, art, and science of the days of George 
III. His second chapter, on India, is entirely engrossed 
with events prior to 1806. His sixth and last chapter, 
treating primarily of the Colonies, is in the same way 
patently discursive. We would not have it otherwise. 
Those who have plenty of time on their hands, and are not 
bothered by examinations, will get an infinitude of delight 
from this rambling but urbane and eminently well-informed 
description of the vanished England of their grandparents. 


EDUCATION IN THE LAST CENTURY 


English Education, 1789-1902. By Prof. J. W. ADAMSON. 
(21s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

During the long period of his service to the cause of 
education, Prof. Adamson has made more than one solid 
contribution to the literature of his subject. In particular, 
his “ Short History of Education,” published in 1919, took 
its place at once as a standard text. But it is probably 
true to say that he has kept the best till last—assuming 
what we hope will not prove true, that this is his last 
book on such a scale. English education in the nineteenth 
century deservedly gets a good deal of attention in our 
training colleges, because the present cannot be understood 
without reference to the immediate past. Prof. de Mont- 
morency and others did good pioneer work many years 
ago. Mr. Birchenough has written usefully on the ele- 
mentary schools, and Prof. Archer has written brilliantly, 
as we think, on secondary education. It remained for Prof. 
Adamson to deal with the whole theme comprehensively, 
on the basis of studies which must have occupied him 
during many years. The work needed to be done, and it 
has now been done so thoroughly that this book is not 
likely to have a rival in our time. We can think of no other 
man who knows the sources as Prof. Adamson knows them. 

As one reads one is again impressed by Prof. Adamson’s 
scholarly accuracy, his sure judgment in the selection of 


material, and his extreme caution in matters of inference 
or opinion. Indeed, we find him occasionally so cautious 
as to be a little irritating. We think, for example, that the 
difference between Lowe and Kay-Shuttleworth was that 
the latter had a genuine passion for popular education, and 
that the former did not care twopence about popular 
education; and we think therefore that Prof. Adamson 
is cautious to a fault when he says that Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
condemnation of the Revised Code, “ although somewhat 
rhetorical in its phrasing, was in the main just.” We should 
call his language forcible rather than rhetorical, and not a 
whit too forcible. 

But we should like to end on a note of gratitude to 
Prof. Adamson, whom we congratulate on having been able 
to complete this fine piece of work during his retirement. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Intellectual Growth in Young Children. By Susan Isaacs. 
With an Appendix on Children’s “ Why ” Questions 
by N. Isaacs. (12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

This is the first of three volumes containing a report of 
what is undoubtedly one of the most valuable pieces of 
work in child psychology as yet undertaken in this country. 
The book is based on records of work carried on for over 
three years at the Malting House School for young children 
at Cambridge, and differs from previous records of child 
development in that it describes the behaviour of a group 
of highly intelligent children over long periods and under 
relatively free conditions. Its conclusions, therefore, with 
regard to the social development of the children should be 
particularly illuminating, and these are promised to us ina 
second volume; the present work deals mainly with the 
children’s scientific interests—if the word may be used 
in respect of such young children—i.e. it describes those 
aspects of their school life which led them to discovery, 
reasoning, and thought. Their biological interests receive 
special attention, as readers of Mrs. Isaacs's recent articles 
in‘ the Forum of Education will expect. The children’s 
ages ranged from 2 to 8 years, and the conditions 
of the school were carefully arranged with the following 
aims in view: “ (a) To provide for the development of the 
child’s own bodily and social skills and means of expression; 
and (b) to open the facts of the real external world to him 
in such a way that he can seize and understand them.”’ 

Of the greatest interest to psychologists is the criticism 
of Piaget in Chapter III. Much of Piaget’s work is based 
on the answers given by children to certain definite 
questions; in the case of the Malting House School the 
children were observed in their spontaneous activities 
over long periods of time; thé conditions, therefore, were 
far more favourable for revealing the first appearance of 
interest in, for example, mechanical causality, or the first 
examples of logical reasoning. Mrs. Isaacs does not find the 
definite well-marked phases in the development of mental life 
which Piaget sees so plainly ; instead, she brings evidence to 
prove that development is gradual and continuous, and 
that the first manifestations of the more complex thought 
processes are to be found at much earlier ages than Piaget 
believes to be the case. 

Nearly half the book is devoted to the records of the 
actual behaviour and speech of the children, records wntten 
down by the staff of the school in notebooks constantly 
carried about, at moments snatched from doing things 
actively with the children. Fuller records were dictated 
from these notes on the same day. This makes them most 
useful data for further use; in every case the age of the 
child is given, and the smallness of the group, never ex- 
ceeding twenty, makes it possible for the reader to trace 
for himself the vagaries of individual development. The 
style of the writing is delightfully lucid, and not only the 
psychologist, but also any one who is interested in children, 
will enjoy the book. 
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EDUCATION 
Research Methods and Teachers’ Problems: a Manual for | and administrators. Our decision to regard 11 + as the end of 
Systematic Studies of Classroom Procedure. By Prof. D. | the primary school period has its parallel in America, where the 
Wap gs and Prof. R. W. TYLER. (15s. net. New York: | formula 8—4 has given place to 6—3—3, even to 4—4—4. 


Macmillan.) 

The aim of this book is one which is less likely to be achieved 
in England than in America, where far more emphasis is laid 
on the scientific and experimental aspects of education. The 
author hopes to encourage teachers in service to investigate the 
problems of the classroom in the spirit of scientific research, 
and endeavours to explain to them the methods which are 
most applicable to their needs. Class-room teachers are obviously 
in the best position to collect the data for such investigations, 
but are rarely equipped with the necessary knowledge for 
analysing and interpreting the data. This book will give them 
considerable help, and, provided that the reader is conversant 
with American technical terms, much of it is applicable to 
English conditions. 


Day Schools of England. By R. GURNER. (3s. 6d. Dent.) 

The attitude of the author of ‘‘ The Day Boy ” is well known ; 
in this little book he seeks to prove that the day school has 
certain advantages over the boarding school, however old and 
famous the latter may be; and that the day boy tends to have 
more initiative and self-reliance than the public boarding- 
school boy. Mr. Gurner writes with a faith and enthusiasm 
which will win a measure of consent, even from his opponents. 


The Golden Key, or Educating for Life. By Dr. E. N. MCQUEEN. 
And a Section of Music by L. Evans. (5s. 6d. Australia: 
Angus & Robertson. London: Australian Book Co.) 

There are no new ideas in this book, but it gives an interesting 
account of the way the Dalton Plan and other recent develop- 
ments in method and curriculum were carried out in a successful 
girls’ school in Australia. 


Practical Statistics for Teachers. 
By Dr. Marion E. MACDONALD. 
Macmillan.) 

This book is a reminder of the strong tendency at the present 
time, especially in America, to regard education as an applied 
science, in which the idea of measurement prevails, as in the 
physical sciences. As Prof. Bagley remarks in his foreword to 
this book, the technical literature of the subject now bristles 
with “ standard deviations,” “ critical ratios,” and “‘ co-efficients 
of correlation.” The teacher who is not well acquainted with 
intelligence quotients, attainment quotients, and curves of 
distribution, will apparently soon be out of date. Of the whole 
subject of statistics as applied to educational questions, Dr. 
Marion Macdonald provides a very thorough and workmanlike 
text-book, furnishing not only the necessary explanations, but 
also a large number of problems for exercise. Several books have 
appeared more or less similar in scope, but we recall none which 
covers the ground so conveniently, and which initiates the 
student so carefully and systematically, as this one by Dr. 
Macdonald. 


Education : Its Data and First Principles. By Sır PERCY NUNN. 
Revised Edition. (6s. net. Arnold.) 

When this book appeared ten years ago, it took its place 
immediately as a standard treatise for the use of student, and 
as an original contribution to the literature of the subject. In 
this revised edition the author, whilst leaving his main thesis, 
that of stressing individuality in education, exactly as before, 
for the very good reason that his faith in it remains unimpaired, 
has made some changes of detail, so as to take account of recent 
advances in knowledge, and especially advances in psychology. 
In its revised form, the book will unquestionably remain for 
many a long day one of the best, as it is probably the most 
original, of introductions to the study of educational theory. 


The Junior High School: its Organization and Administration. 
Edited by Prof. W. M. Proctor and N. RICCIARDI. (13s. 6d. 
net. Stanford University Press. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

The Junior College : its Organization and Administration. Edited 
by Prof. W. M. Proctor. (11s. 6d. net. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

These two books, each the work of several hands, but both 
prepared under the editorship of Prof. Proctor, assisted in the 
first case by Dr. Ricciardi, represent educational movements in 
America which ought to be carefully watched by English teachers 


(A Text Book and Work Book.) 
(7s. net. New York: 
S 


We may explain that the first figure in each case refers to the 
years spent in the primary school, the ląst figure to those spent 
in the high school, and the interpolated figures to those spent in 
the junior high school—that new and extremely important 
development in American education. Another new develop- 
ment is the junior college, in which a first degree may be taken, 
after the completion of the high-school course, and before a 
university course is begun, if it is begun at all. It would occupy 
more space than we can here spare to explain the position fully. 
Many articles and books have been written on these reforms, 
but we have seen none so comprehensive and thorough as these 
two, issued by the Stanford University Press. The materials 
have been gathered from the schools of California, but that State 
includes so much variety that the treatment is sufficiently 
representative of America as a whole. We commend the books 
to the attention of all who are interested in the educational 
changes that are going on both in England and in America. 


A Work Book for Principals and Supervisors. By R. H. LANE. 
(48s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

This book represents in its own way the American idea, 
which we should do well to imitate, that the duties of heads 
and supervisors of schools call for a definite preparation, such 
as may be given, in the form of lectures and discussions, in a 
summer school. This ‘‘ Work Book ” was the basis of courses, 
given several times by the author at summer schools in 
California, on ‘‘ The Principal and his School,” ‘‘ Organization 
and Supervision of Elementary Education,” and ‘“ The 
Elementary School Curriculum.” We have found the book both 
interesting and useful, and not the less so because the matter 
is set forth in the form of notes and synopses, and can therefore 
be taken in almost at a glance by one who is generally familiar 
with the subject. For example, the latest ideas prevalent in 
America regarding the curriculum of the elementary school 
are given in a brief but quite comprehensible form. 


The Woodcraft Way Series. No. 15. Woodcraft Discipline. By 
DorotHy Reve, M.A. (Cantab.) (The Order of Wood- 
craft Chivalry, Godshill, Salisbury. 16 pages and cover. 6d.) 

A plea for freedom in education, based on the supposition that 
you never know what a child can do until you let it alone. 


Educational Policy in Soviet Russia. By Dr. N. Hans and Prof. 
S. Hessen. (7s. 6d. King.) 

The Education of Children. By A. ADLER. Translated by 
ELEANORE and Dr. F. JENSEN. (12s.6d.net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Science of Marking. By Dr. T. Tuomas. (4s. 6d. net. 
Murray.) 

Homer Lane and the Little Commonwealth. By E. T. BAZELEY. 
Cheaper Edition. (Paper boards, 3s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Education for Business Management: the Case for the Further 
Development of Educational Facilities. By Dr. J. A. BOWIE. 
(8s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Education and Leisure: Addresses Delivered at the Fourth 
Triennial Conference on Education Held at Victoria and 
Vancouver, Canada, April, 1929. Edited by S. E. LANG. 
(12s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Shall We Pay More ? By Eyes and Ears. (2s. net. Stockwell.) 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science is 
appealing for a sum of £40,000 to cover expenditure in connexion 
with the meetings to be held in London next September in cele- 
bration of the Centenary of its foundation in 1831, and to assure 
for the future an adequate financial basis upon which to develop 
its approved activitics. l 

* * i s 

Fifty-nine college students recently sailed to spend their junior 
year in France under a plan inaugurated by the University of 
Delaware. A similar arrangement is under discussion in con- 
nexion with Germany, according to Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
director of the Institute of International Education, who hopes 
ultimately to arrange for similar groups to study in Spain, Italy, 
Austria, and other countries. 
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Rationalisation and Unemployment : an Economic Dilemma. By 

J. A. Hosson. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
- In this interesting little economic tract, Mr. Hobson has ex- 
plored a.somewhat neglected aspect of rationalization—its 
failure to provide an extended market to absorb the increased 
output to which it gives rise. His main thesis is that the tendency 
of rationalized industry is to place increased purchasing power 
in the hands of those who expend it upon capital goods, instead 
of giving it to the workers, who would employ it in the purchase 
of consumable goods in order to raise their standard of living. 
In other words, the balance between capital and labour as 
agents of production is being altered, and the result is a faulty 
distribution of the national money income, too much going to 
the investing classes, and too little to the consuming, so that the 
demand for the increased products of rationalized industry falls 
short of the supply. 


Questions and Answers on Commerce. Stage I. By A. J. FAVELL. 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

A useful book of questions from public examination papers, 
with complete model answers, about half being questions in- 
volving numerical calculations, “ as these often prove to be 
stumbling blocks to students.” . The answers are well calculated 
to teach the examinee the virtues of conciseness and relevance. 


Teaching Problems in Home 
KAUFFMAN. (7s. 6d. net. 
Criterion Miscellany. No. 22. 


Economics. 
Lippincott.) 
Unemployment and Work. By 
E. J. P. Benn. No. 23. Empire and Prosperity. By 
Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY. (Is. net each. Faber & Faber.) 
Dictionary of the World's Commercial Products, with French, 
German, and Spanish Equivalents for the Names of the Com- 
mercial Products. By J. H. VANSTONE. Third Edition. 


By Treva E. 


(5s. net. Pitman.) 

The Structure of Modern Indusiry. By G. M. Cotman. (6d. 
Longmans.) 

Criterion Miscellany—No. 19. Escape from the " Dole” : Un- 
employment Insurance or Employment Assurance? By 


A. S. Comyns CARR. (1s. net. Faber & Faber.) 


Some Economic Consequences of the Great War. By Prof. A. L. 


Bow.Ley. (2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 
Modern Business Routine: .Explained and Illustrated. By 
-© R.S. OSBORNE. Vol. I. Home Trade. Vol. II. The Import 
and Export Trade. (Vol. 1, 3s. 6d. Vol. II, 5s. Effingham 


Wilson.) 

Colonial and Foreign Banking Systems. By K. LECHEMINANT. 
Second Edition (Revised and Enlarged). 

A Summary of Company Law: Being Revision Notes Covering 
the Syllabuses of the Examinations of the Royal Society of 
Arts, the London Chamber of Commerce, and the Various 
Professional Examinations for Accountants and Secretaries. 
By W. de CREUX-HUTCHINSON. (4s. Effingham Wilson.) 


England’s Industrial Salvation. By F. HILLIER. (3s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 
Company Secretarial Practice. By A. PALMER. (6s. net. Long- 


mans.) 

A Handbook of Commerce. By CONSTANCE E. M. WILDE. (3s. 
net. Macdonald & Evans.) 

The Experiment of Bolshevism. By A. FEILER. Translated by. 
H. J. STENNING. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Iliustvations and Proofs of the Principle of Population by Francis 
Place. Being the First Work on Population in the English 
Language Recommending Birth Control, now exactly Repro- 
duced, with an Introduction Demonstrating Francis Place as 
the Founder of the Modern Birth Control Movement, together 
with unpublished Letters of Place on Birth Control, Coleridge's 
Criticisms of Malthus’ Views on Birth Control. Critical and 
Textual Notes by Prof. N. E. Himes. (12s. 6d. net. Allen 
and Unwin.) 

Max Weber. The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. 
Translated by T. Parsons. (10s. 6d. net. Allen and Unwin.) 

Economics of Modern Industry: An Introduction for Business 
Students. By P. Forp. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Stevens’ Elements of Mercantile Law. Eighth Edition. By 
H. Jacoss. (tos. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

Economics of the Import and Export Trade. By Prof. H. NAGAOKA 
(5s. Pitman.) 


. 
° 


ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Books to Read: a Classified and Annotated Catalogue, Being a 
Guide for Young Readers. In Three Parts. Authors and 
Titles of Books; Books Arranged by Subjects (with an 
Author List of Fiction) ; Alphabetical Index to Subjects. 
Compiled by a Committee Representing the Library Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Boys’ Clubs, the National 
Council of Girls’ Clubs, and the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust. (ros. net. Library Association (with the Assistance 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust).) 

We have pleasure in directing attention to this excellent 
catalogue, representing the joint effort of an obviously strong 
Committee, assisted by about eighty skilled advisers. The object 
of the compilers is to furnish guidance to readers between the 
ages of 12 and 21 in all the branches of literature in which they 
are likely to be interested. More than 3,500 titles are given, 
all carefully classified and indexed, and each followed by a brief 
description or annotation. No one reviewer could offer a trust- 
worthy opinion on the whole of so rich a variety as is here in- 
cluded, but we have tested the selection and the descriptive notes 
at many points, and we have little or nothing but praise to put 
on record. Incidentally, it was a good idea to distinguish the 
easier books by an asterisk, and the more difficult ones by a 
dagger. ‘‘ Books to Read ” represents the most serious attempt 
of its kind yet made in this country, and it ought to find a place 
in libraries, schools, and clubs, so that young people may have 
the advantage of the information and advice it gives as to the 
books which are best worth the time spent upon them. 


(1) Aly the Philosopher and Other Stories. By R. (2s. Macmillan.) 

(2) Flip the Jester. By AGNES Frome. The Redtails. By E. 
CRITCHLOW. (1s. each. Oxford University Press.) 

(3) Kidnapped. Treasure Lsland. By R. L. STEVENSON. (Manilla 
Wrappers, 6d. each. Double Brodine Cloth, rod. each. 
Brodie.) 

(1) Intended primarily for Eastern students who have not 
yet reached the stage for standard authors, these captivating 


b 

original stories, mostly based upon actual, sometimes almost 
incredible experiences in various parts of the world, are told in 
simple, vigorous language. Aly, the hero of four stories, is 
irresistible. The adventures in ‘‘ A Nice Quiet Day ” and “ The 
Haunted Bungalow,” leave the reader gasping. (2) We are 
accustomed to look to the Strang Readers for wholesome, 
juvenile fare ; that here provided does not fall below the usual 
standard. The first is the story of a family of migrant birds, 
presumably redstarts, and the second, a fairy tale adventure 
in London, is both plausible and amusing. (3) Though these 
little books are printed in double columns, and the type is 
necessarily small, there is no undue strain on the eyesight, nor 
are the volumes in any way unsightly, and one cannot but 
rejoice that good literature is made available for poor schools 
at such a modest price. 


Spelling and Word-Making for Juniors. (Paper. 8d. Limp Cloth, 
1s.) Spelling and Word-Making for Seniors. (Paper, tod. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d.) By H. E. Howarp. (Oxford University 
Press.) 


Spelling has to be taught in one way or other, and this method, 
which requires a minimum of mere learning by rote, but con- 
stant practice in making up new words on given models, will 
advance the child’s knowledge of orthography, while at the same 
time enlarging his vocabulary. The short passages for dictation, 
especially in the junior volume, have evidently been chosen 
with a view to beauty and suggestiveness. 


Introductory Old English Grammar and Reader, By Prof. G. T. 
From. (ros. 6d. net. Heath.) 


This “introductory ” grammar does everything that is 
possible to make the beginner’s path easy. Not only is the 
grammar itself a very full one, but the selection of texts in the 
“ reader ” is copious and varied, and the glossary ample. Care 
has been taken, moreover, to choose passages that throw light 
on early English life and institutions. 
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The Structure of English: from Sentence to Essay. By J. D. | The Lanimer Books of Verse. Junior. Compiled by the Education 


STEPHENSON. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) i 
A well-arranged course of composition exercises for middle 
forms by the English master of Highgate School. 


of this kind. 


The Teaching of High School English. 
CRAIG. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
Though the atmosphere of the book is thoroughly American, 
an English teacher will find much that is helpful in the lists for 
reading and in the suggestions for lessons in literature and com- 
position, and for testing what has been privately read. 
Novels and Novelists. By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. Edited by 
J. MIDDLETON Murry. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) | 
~ It matters little that most of the novels handled in these 
reviews for the Athenz@um of 1919-20 are now dead and forgotten. 
The reviews themselves, in this reprint, are certainly alive—full 
of wit and wisdom, penetrating insight and the charm of a richly 
endowed personality. 


Everybody's Boswell. Being the Life of Samuel Johnson, abridged 
from James Boswell’s Complete Text and from the “ Tour 
to the Hebrides.” (10s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Tests in English Literature. By H. W. Smitu. (od. Harrap.) 

Pictures for Story-Butlding. A Set of Twelve Cards, each con- 
taining Six Pictures, from which a Consecutive Story is to 

| be Constructed. (2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Eighteen-Eighties. Essays by Fellows of the Royal Society 

- of Literature. Edited by W. DE LA MARE. (12s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The Happy Prince and Other Tales. 
net. Duckworth.) 

The Road to Reading. Supplementary Series. By H. McKay. 
The First Book of Fables. (1s.) The Second and Third Books 
of Fables. (1s. 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

Selections from Macaulay. Letters, Prose, Speeches, and Poetry. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by E. V. Downs 
and G. L. Davies. (2s. Methuen.) 

Island Days. Taken from the Story entitled ‘‘ Typee” by 
Herman Melville. Arranged by J. HAMPDEN. (18. Nelson.) 

Dwarfs and Giants: Being Selections from Gulliver's Travels. 
By JONATHAN SwirT. Arranged by F. J. TICKNER. (ıs. 
Nelson.) 

The Queen’s Escape. Taken from the Novel entitled “ The 
Abbott,” by Sir Walter Scott. Arranged by J. HAMPDEN. 
(1s. Nelson.) 

The Boys’ Torch Adventure Library. No. 25. Rescue. By 
P. J. DonHERTY. No. 26. The Secret Temple. By R. J. 
McGReEGor. No. 27. The Lone Journey. By M. I. Bau- 
MANN. No. 28. Feud in the Jungle. By K. Hawkins. 
(2d. each. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Crime and Detection (Second Series.) (Cloth, 2s. net. 
38s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Path to Reading. By GERTRUDE HUME. 
od. each. Book III. 1s. Collins.) 

Outline Scheme for Infants’ Schools. (Reading, Writing, and 
Composition). By VERA BLADES. (2s. 6d. Brown.) 

Living English: For Modern Schools. By J. R. CROSSLAND. 
Book IV. (Paper, rs. Cloth, 1s. 3d. Arnold.) 

Children in Dickens. Edited by B. R. Gipss. (2s. Harrap.) 

American Critical Essays: XIXth and XXth Centuries. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by N. FOERSTER. (Cloth, 2s. net. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Pages from a Journal, with Other Papers. By M. RUTHERFORD. 
(Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Junior Series. 
Books 1-4. Answers only. (Book 1, 8d.; Books 2 and 3, 
od. each; Book 4, 1od. University of London Press.) 

English in the Junior School. By F. F. POTTER. (2s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

“ Captains Courageous” : A Story of the Grand Banks. By 
RuDYARD KipLinG. School Edition. (4s. Macmillan.) 
Just-So Stories. For Little Children. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

School Edition. (4s. Macmillan.) 

Other Children. Lisa. By VERA PATMORE. (8d. Nelson.) 

The Doctor, etc. By R. SouTHEY. Newly Edited and Abridged 
from John Wood Warter’s Edition (1848). By M. H. Fitz- 


By Oscar WILDE. (3s. 6d. 


Leather, 
(Books I. and II. 


GERALD. (78 6d. net. Bell.) 
Last and First Men: A Story of the Near and Far Future. By 
W. O. STAPLEDON. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Essays by Divers Hands: Being the Transactions of the Royal 

. Society of Literature of the United Kingdom. Edited by J. 

BairEyY. New Series. Vol. IX. (7s. net. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 


It has the . 
genuine literary touch which makes all the difference to a book ' 


By Dr. Virainia J. 


Committee of Lanarkshire Association of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

An anthology compiled by a panel of teachers can fairly 
claim to contain poems proved by the experience of many, both 
to have a definite attraction for the pupils and. to develop an 
interest in and an appreciation of poetry. l 


Representative English Poems: for Use in Senior Classes of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. Selected by A. J. COOMBES. 

(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
This collection is surprising in that its contents, well chosen 
as they are, give no indication that any poetry which could be 
called representative has been written since 1889. This is an 
omission which is particularly unfortunate in a book designed to 
meet the needs of those secondary-school pupils whose formal 
education will end with their school days. . 


The Ariel Poems. No. 25. The Grave of Arthur. By G. K. 
CHESTERTON. Drawings by CELIA FIENNES. No. 26. Elm 
Angel. By H. Monro. Wood engravings by E. RAVILIousS. 
No. 27. In Sicily. By S. Sassoon. Drawings by S. 
TENNANT. No. 28. The Triumph of the Machine. By 
D. H. Lawrence. Drawings by ALTHEA WILLOUGHBY. 
No. 29. Marina. By T. S. Eriort. Drawings by E. 
McKNIGHT KaAuFFER. No. 30. The Gum Trees. By R. 
CAMPBELL. Drawings by D. Jones. No. 31. News. By 
W. DE LA MARE. Drawings by B. FREEDMAN. (18s. each. 

- Faber & Faber.) 

- The grotesque illustrations of some of these booklets must 
repel many a would-be reader, but Siegfried Sassoon’s delicately 
wistful poem is set off by an attractive, tinted frontispiece ; 
while the weird aisles of tall trunks in No. 30 are in complete 
accord with the bold imagery of Roy Campbell’s distinguished 
poem, in which fleeing avenues of lofty trees create an illusion 
of swift movement by their onward and upward sweep. 


The Small Stage and its Equipment. By R. A. WILSON. (5s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

It appears from Sir Barry Jackson’s introduction that in 
community dramatic work the staging and setting are often 
inferior to the acting. One is tempted to prophesy that this 
book will therefore become an indispensable aid to all amateur 
producers of plays, for, in the course of its five chapters, it 
concerns itself not only with ideal types of platform, upper- 
works, roof, lighting, and scenic equipment, but condescends to 
discuss feasible makeshifts such as impecunious managers may 
often be compelled to adopt. The thirty-three illustrations 
are admirable in their detailed clearness, while the glossary of 
theatrical terms, and the list of books for further study, with 
notes thereon, add still more to the value of this one. 


(1) Eight Victorian Poets. By F. L. Lucas. (4s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 
(2) Poetry and the Ordinary Reader. By M. R. RIDLEY. (3s. 6d. 
net. Bell.) 
(3) The Rhythm of English Prose: a Manual for Students. By 
N. R. Tempest. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Nothing could be better adapted to their purpose of recalling 
the present generation to the value of poetry as ‘‘ not a luxury ”’ 
but ‘‘ something without which life remains one-eyed,” than 
Mr. F. L. Lucas’s brief but delightful studies (1). No contem- 
porary critic has a surer instinct for what is of permanent 
importance in poetry. Mr. Ridley’s book (2) has the same 
origin—B.B.C. lectures—but it is concerned mainly with the 
technical side of verse-making. Those who are already interested 
in technique may enjoy it, but it is not the right approach to 
poetry for “the ordinary reader.” Indeed, to teach “ the 
ordinary reader ” to think of Matthew Arnold as “ the inferior 
technician ” is to do him a disservice. There is more substance 
in, and better justification for, Mr. Tempest’s thoughtful study 
of English prose rhythm (3). If it owes much to the pioneer 
researches of Prof. Saintsbury and Prof. Elton, there is scholarly 
independent work in it too. 


Iphigenia: 
BONNER. 


Two Plays. By EURIPIDES. 


English by C. B. 
(1s. net. Watts.) 


The London and National Society for Women’s Service 
has issued the eighth edition of the pamphlet ‘‘ Memorandum on 
Openings and Trainings for Women,” price 6d. 

+ * * | 

The Nineteenth Century and After for November contained an 
interesting and informative article on “ The Present Position of 
Catholic Schools,” written by Sir John Gilbert, K.B.E. waif 
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East Yorkshire: A Study in Agricultural Geography. 
Dr. S. E. J. Best. (16s. net. Longmans.) 

For ordinary class work many good textbooks on the outlines 
of the British Isles are now available, but for a detailed study 
of a small area these books do not provide sufficient material 
for advanced pupils. The need of more detailed descriptions 
of small areas is being met to some extent by the publication 
of monographs (usually the result of research work of young 
geographers). “ East Yorkshire” is an excellent example of 
this new type of geography book, and it can be thoroughly 
recommended to the notice of students and teachers of geography. 
Dr. Best is a native of East Yorkshire, and he has spent several 
years investigating the agricultural conditions of the county. 
In this volume he presents the results of his investigations in a 
systematic and scholarly manner. The main sections of the book 
deal with the East Riding as regards (a) physical features and 
geology; (b) kinds of soil; (c) distribution of crops; (d) agri- 
cultural history of the region; and (e) the East Riding to-day. 
The maps and diagrams have been specially prepared by the 
author, and are based on the latest statistical information. 


Imperial Air Routes. By Major A. E. W. Sat. (6s. net. 
Murray.) 

In recent vears, the development of aircraft, first for military 
and secondly for commercial purposes, has been so rapid that 
the establishment of Imperial air routes is one of the urgent 
problems of to-day. This book gives a somewhat full account 
of past happenings in the development of air communications, 
and a clear picture of existing conditions; it also shows what 
has been done in speed and load carrying up to date, and what 
will probably be done in the immediate future. Particular 
mention may be made of those chapters dealing with the 
Baghdad Air Mail; Air Routes from England to Australia 
and from Cairo to the Cape respectively ; air routes across the 
oceans. 


By 


Longmans’ New Age Geographies. Junior Series. Book IIIB. 
More Travels Round the World. Book IV. Round the 
British Isles. By Dr. L. D. Stamp and Ersa C. STAMP. 
(2s. each. Longmans.) 

The two books just published complete the set of geographies 
in the Junior Series. They provide a very good course of 
geography work for children between the ages of 7 and 12. The 
main object of the authors in writing these books has been to 
rouse the interest of children in their homeland, as well as in 
distant countries, and in this they have been very successful. 

(1) Philips’ ‘‘ Wayabout’’ Map. No. 3. A Pictorial Map of 
Seiad By G. S. HorrmMan. (1s. 3d. net. G. Philip & 

on. 

(2) Philips’ Visual Contour Atlas. Buckinghamshire Edition. 
(1s. 4d. G. Philip & Son.) 

(3) Progressive Studies in Geography: for Use in Conjunction 
with the Human Geographies. (Secondary Series.) By 
H. SANKEY and E. A. MERRETT. Book II. The Atlantic 
Hemisphere. (Paper, 1od., Limp Cloth, 1s. rd.) Book III. 
Euro-Asia. (Paper, 9d., Limp Cloth, 1s. G. Philip & 


Son.) 

Messrs. Phillip & Son have added the above to their various 
well-known series of publications: (1) A hand map of Canter- 
bury, clearly showing the positions of churches and city build- 
ings. (2) A contour atlas specially prepared for the use of 
schools in Buckinghamshire. (3) Two books of useful exercises 
designed to supplement the work of pupils using Philip’s Human 
Geographies. 


A Geography of Europe. By T. ALFoRD SMITH. Second Edition. 
(4s. Macmillan.) 

Surveying for Schools. 
Chapman & Hall.) 

Tudor Geography, 1485-1583. By Prof. E.G. R. TAYLOR. (15s. 
net. Methuen.) l 


By Prof. S. W. PERROTT. (6s. net. 


HISTORY 
The Industrial Revolution. By Prof. F. C. Dietz. (2s. 6d. | long year. Miss Cam’s book would have delighted Prof. 
Bell.) Maitland. 


The Commercial Revolution, 1400-1776: Mercantilism—Colbert 
—Adam Smith. By L. B. PACKARD. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

The Second Hundred Years War, 1689-1815. By Prof. A. H. 
BUFFINTON. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

The Crusades. By Prof. R. A. NEWHALL. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Imperialism and Nationalism in the Far East. By D. E. OWEN. 
(2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Europe and the Church under Innocent III. 
PACKARD. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

These six little volumes belong to an American series entitled, 

“ The Berkshire Studies in World History.” As will be seen from 

their titles they aim at providing monographs by skilled 

specialists on important topics which are commonly treated 

inadequately in text-books. They are very well done, and the 

bibliographical notes with which they all conclude make them 

admirable introductions to further reading on their respective 

subjects. 


The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls: 
Government in Mediaeval England. 
(15s. net. Methuen.) 

It is extraordinary and almost inexplicable that we have 
had to wait to the present day for an adequate study of the 
Hundred Rolls. They were compiled by Edward I; for over 
six centuries they have been known as storehouses of historic 
information, second in importance to Domesday alone; early 
in the nineteenth century they were printed (in an especially 
bad edition) ; they have been painfully used by economic and 
constitutional historians ever since; but no one has gone to 
the trouble either to index them or to make a systematic inves- 
tigation of their treasures. Miss Cam has now made good the 
omission. With scholarly thoroughness she has described the 
system of local government as it existed under Edward I; has 
told the story of the Quo Warranto inquisition; and has ex- 
pounded the meaning of the Hundred Rolls drawn up as a result 
of that inquisition. No more important addition to our knowledge 
of English constitutional history has been made for many a 


By Prof. S. R. 


an Outline of Local 
By HELEN M. Cam. 


Europe Since 1914. By F. L. Benns. (16s. net. Bell.) 

Mr. Benns surveys the history of Europe during the fourteen 
years 1914-28, from the point of view of Indiana, U.S.A. He 
divides his work into three parts, as follows: (1) War and 
revolution; (2) Peace and liquidation; (3) National recon- 
struction. He has succeeded very well in making intelligible 
the complex and controversial events of the post-bellum period. 
Politicians and publicists will find his succinct presentation of 
facts and his sane judgments eminently useful. 


A Medieval Scrap-Heap. By W. Epwarps. (12s. 6d. net. 


Rivingtons.) 
The Chronicler of European Chivalry. By Dr. G. G. COULTON. 
(Wrapper, 7s. 6d. net. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. ‘‘ The Studio.’’) 
A History of Everyday Things in England. Written and Illus- 
trated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. Part II. 
1500-1799. Fourth Impression, Revised and Enlarged. 
(8s. 6d. Batsford.) 


The well-known general catalogue of the OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Press is a work for the scholar, the student, and the bibliophile, 
and the general reader is apt to be bewildered by the mass of 
specialist publications it includes. The Press has accordingly 
prepared a select catalogue of its general works regarded as 
suitable for the ordinary reader. This makes a booklet of 176 
pages, including an index, and the titles are classified by subjects. 

= $ s 


For various reasons, industry in Great Britain is passing 
through a period of acute depression, and one of the hopes for 
the future is the improvement of relations between employer 
and employee. The INDUSTRIAL WELFARE SOCIETY, which was 
founded in 1918, and of which the Duke of York is president, 
has recently issued its report for the year ended June 30 last ; 
from this it appears that no less than sixty appointments of an 
administrative kind were made during the year from its panel. 
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Reason in Arithmetic. 
Clarendon Press.) 


This is a pleasantly provocative book on teaching method 
which should be read by all teachers of elementary mathematics. 
As might be expected, the author of a book on the “ Rudiments 
of Criticism ” approaches the problem of teaching elementary 
arithmetic with a freshness of vision which the jaded professional 
mathematician may have lost. He insists that the value of the 
subject lies in the mental discipline involved and not in the 
acquiring of facility in handling numbers, a facility which the 
average man does not require to any great extent. Consequently, 
he sees no value in the blind application of rules learned by rote. 
With much of what he has to say we are entirely in agreement, 
especially in his insistence on the value of a solution to a problem 
as a lesson essentially in style, in developing the habit of exact 
expression and logical organization of thought. But there is 
another side to be stated. As Prof. Whitehead says, “it is a 
profoundly erroneous truism that we should cultivate the habit 
of thinking what we are doing. . . . Civilization advances by 
extending the number of important operations which we can 
perform without thinking about them.” There is a value in 
applying rules instinctively without stopping to think, and the 
crystallization of processes into hard-and-fast “ rules ” is a stage 
that should certainly be reached. But it is not possible to 
develop the argument in a brief review; teachers should read 
this book and think the question out afresh for themselves. 


By E. A. G. LAMBORN. (38. 6d 


A School Geometry. By H. G. FORDER. 
University Press.) 

An elementary textbook by the author of ‘‘ Foundations of 
Euclidean Geometry ” is certainly an event to be noticed. As 
might be expected the author attaches importance to rigour of 
demonstration, but he concedes a great decal to modern 
geometrical reformers in trying to raise the rigour to a high 
standard gradually, and to put before the pupil the sort of 
proof that ought to satisfy him at a given age. Naturally, 


(4s. 6d. Cambridge 


therefore, the book starts by assuming the fundamental theorems 
on congruence and parallels, and a discussion on what is in- 
volved in this is reserved to a late stage. The book pre-supposes 
a preliminary course of mere drawing, but it contains material 
for revision of such a course. The examples are numerous and 
varied. This is certainly a book to be seen by teachers who are 
looking for new material. 


Number : The Language of Science. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Arithmetic of Commerce. By P. W. NORRIS. 
larged Edition. (4s. net. Pitman.) 

Arithmetical Dictation. A Systematic Series of Exercises in 
Mental Arithmetic. By A. Wispom. Based by arrange- 
ment on “ The Books of Fundamental Arithmetic.” Books 
V-VII. With Answers. Senior Series. (3s. 6d. University 
of London Press.) 

Larcombe’s Senior Arithmetic. By Dr. H. J. LARcomBE. Book 
IV. For Pupils of Ages 13-15 Years. (1s. 6d. net. Teachers’ 
Book, 3s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Test Papers in Trigonometry and Calculus. For the Use of 
Candidates Preparing for School Certificate, Matriculation, 


By Prof. T. Dantzic. (ros. 


Revised and En- 


and Similar Examinations. By J. J. WALTON. (28. 6d. 
Pitman.) 
A Revision Arithmetic. By E. H. Lockwoop. (2s. 6d. each. 


Longmans.) 

A Comprehensive Arithmetic and Mensuration. For Advanced 
Division, Central and Secondary Schools. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Holmes’ Comprehensive Arithmetic for the Qualifying 
Class.” (2s. 6d. With Answers, 3s. Glasgow: Holmes.) 

Elementary Trigonometry. By A. F. VAN DE HEYDEN. (2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons.) 

Key to Advanced Trigonometry. ByC. V. DURELL and A. Rosson, 
(15s. net. Bell.) 

Commercial Calculations. By R. S. OSBORNE. 
each. Effingham Wilson.) 


2 Vols. (4s. 


MUSIC 


A parcel of unison songs and part-songs from the Year Book 
Press contains several pleasing items, notably the late Charles 
Wood's “ Where do all the fairies play ? ” (unison), G. L. Z. 
Cruikshank’s “ The Sweet Spring ” (S.S.), Goodhart’s “ The Ice 
Fairies,” and Roy Thompson's “ Hey diddle dinketty ” (S.S.A.). 
The French carol, ‘' Whence is that goodly fragrance ? ” appears 
in several versions by two composers, Prof. C. H. Kitson and 
Mr. A. E. Baker. Each has apparently set it (1) as a unison song ; 
(2) as a unison anthem with descant; (3) as a four-part song. 
Of the arrangements sent we like Mr. Baker’s (2) the best. Its 
semi-canonic descant is charming. 


A Book of Descants. By A. Gray. School Edition, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment. (4s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) Jy 

The appearance of this collection of hymn-tune descants in a 
less expensive edition is very welcome, and will be treasure trove 
to many choirs hitherto unable to afford it. At this time of day 

the descant needs neither introduction nor apology. It is a 

delightful and musical way of adding variety to hymn singing, 

and Dr. Alan Gray’s examples are artistic, practicable, and good 
to listen to. 


The parcel from the Oxford University Press is, as usual, full 
ofinterest. Book III of the “ Oxford Selection of Stephen Heller” 
(edited by Waddington Cooke), contains admirable specimens of 
this composer’s polished work. Not less admirable are the Four 
Pieces for Piano Duet by York Bowen: they are imazinative 
and well laid out for young pianists (Grade D). Becket Williams 
has arranged Bach’s ‘‘ Mortify us by Thy grace,” well known in 
Rummel’s pianoforte transcription, for two pianos. 

The hymn-tune “ Hanover ” has already been finely treated 
for organ in Hubert Parrv’s Prelude and E. H. Lemare’s Varia- 
tions. A. P. Steward’s “ Choral Fantasia ” (a misleading title) 
on it has some fine moments, but the tune is, until more than 
half-way through the piece, treated in so fragmentary a fashion 
that the ordinary listener will have considerable difficulty in 
tracing it. Robin Milford has arranged his pianoforte duet 


“ Mr. Ben Jonson’s Pleasure ” for organ, and its fanciful grace 
should sound well in the new medium. 

Two pieces for violoncello and piano by C. R. Yuille Smith 
show good treatment of both instruments. We like the Serenade ; 
the Saltarello, if effective as an encore at the end of a programme, 
scarcely rises above the commonplace. 

The one song, Colin Tavlor’s setting of Charlotte Mew’s 
“ Afternoon Tea ” (for voice and piano), is a stylish trifle. One 
of these days it would be interesting to see Mr. Taylor’s ease of 
technique applied to weightier topics. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 

From Columbia comes “ The Story of David,” by Mr. E. R. 
Appleton (the B.B.C’s West Regional Director) and others. The 
record gives an abridgment of a Sunday afternoon broadcast to 
children, and it should be welcome in schools and nurseries. 
David's harping to Saul and the combat with Goliath are given 
an effective dramatic form, and the recording is very well done 
(DB 237). 


First Lessons in Musical Appreciation : A Handbook for Schools. 
By Dr. T. R. Mayne. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 


Additional Tunes for Well-Known Hymns. By W. Jonn. (2s. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Hymns for Use at League of Nations Services and Meetings. (4d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Suite für Violoncello und Piano. Opus 27, No. 1. By F. K. 
GRIMM. (28. 6d. net. Mainz und Leipzig: B. Schott’s 
Sohne. London: Schott & Co.) 


Kommermustkdichtung (Nach eine Lektüre von Dantes “ Gottliche 
Komédie"’: für Violine und Klavier, mit einem Vorspruch 
und einem Epilog für Sprechstimme und Gesang. Gedichtet 
und komponiert von F. K. Grimm. (M. 2 net. Leipzig: 
Kistner und Siegel.) 


The Roundabout Song Book. 
Edition. (1s. Nelson.) 
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“PHILOSOPHY 


The Growth of Plato's Ideal Theory: an Essay. 
FRAZER. (7s. 6d. net.. Macmillan.) 

Plato’s Ideal Theory is such that a final and universally 
accepted exposition can never be made, and so scholars can never 
forego the reading of the texts for a summary of their content 
in a history of ancient philosophy. The Ideal Theory seems to 
take its colour from the age and changing experience of the 
writer, to grow and develop like a living thing. And perhaps the 
principal value in publishing this fellowship thesis is that it will 
draw many scholars to reconsider once more the original, and 
to admire and draw inspiration from the genius of Plato. There 
are very few scholars nowadays who could venture to publish 
in old age the work of their youth, but then the number of those 
who can say they read the whole of Plato in the original before 
taking their degree is very small, if indeed any such exist besides 
Sir James Frazer. Yet though certainty is impossible in the Ideal 
Theory, much progress has been made in the last fifty years in 
platonic study, particularly in establishing the sequence of the 
dialogues, and in separating, as Burnet has so ably done, Plato’s 
presentation of Socrates from his own thought. 
Man and His Universe. By J. LANGDOoN-DAVIES. 

Harper.) 

We live in an age of hurry and speed, an age in which sus- 
tained thought is apt to be left to those who specialize therein. 
Yet there is now, as there always has been, a tendency for people 
with sufficient leisure to try to think out a consistent view of 
the universe in which we live. To such people, Mr. Langdon- 
Davies offers the assistance of this book, remarkable alike for 
its comprehensive grasp of its enormous theme, and its ex- 
ceptional lucidity. Man, he reminds us, was the product of a 
slow process of evolution, so that in the beginning the universe 
made man. Having been made, man began to speculate about 
the universe which had made him: he speculated about the 
sun, for example, and worshipped it. Similarly, medieval man 
philosophized as best he could with the means at his disposal. 
For more than a thousand years Aristotle dominated men’s 
intellects as much as Jesus dominated their emotions. With 


By Sir J. G. 


(16s. net. 


the Renaissance came the dawn of the scientific outlook upon 
the universe. Galileo made an end of the authority of Aristotle, 
and taught men to look in front of their noses. Then came 
Newton, who saw the universe as a vast mechanism, and con- 
ceived of God as the perfect mechanical engineer; and then 
Dalton, who showed that the universe (including our own 
bodies) is made up of ninety-two dusty elements. The struggle 
between orthodox religion and scientific materialism that 
marked the early nineteenth century was inevitable, because 
science had omitted from its survey most things that men held 
dear. We cannot here follow Mr. Langdon-Davies in his inter- 
esting exposition of the contributions of Darwin and of Einstein, 
and his suggestions as to what man will make of the new picture 
of the universe, now that relativity is as magical a word as 
evolution was a generation or two ago. We trust we have said 
enough to send many of our readers to a book which has riveted 
our attention from the first page to the last. 


Liberty. By E. D. MARTIN. (ros. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

More Points of View: A Second Series of Broadcast Addresses. 
By the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, Viscount GREY OF FALLODEN, 
Sir J. JEANS, Dame ETHEL SMYTH, Sir J. STAMP, Sir H. 
NEWBOLT, H. BELLOC. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

After Two Thousand Years: A Dialogue between Plato and a 
Modern Young Man. By G. L. DICKINSON. (6s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The Social Contract of the Universe. 
Methuen.) 

The Conquest of Happiness. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Essays in Philosophy. By Seventeen Doctors of Philosophy of 
the University of Chicago. Edited by T. V. SMITH and 
W. K. WRIGHT. (16s. net. Open Court Co.) 

A Modern Introduction to Logic. By L. S. STEBBING. 
Methuen.) 

Lectures on Ethics. By IMMANUEL KANT. 
German by L. INFIELD. (10s. 6d. net. 


By C. G. StonE. (6s. net- 


By B. RussEeLL. (7s. 6d. net. 


(15s. net. 


Translated from the 
Methuen.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Eidetic Imagery and Typological Methods of Investigation : Their 
Importance for the Psychology of Childhood, the Theory of 
Education, General Psychology, and the Psycho-physiology of 
Human Personality. By Prof. E. R. JAENScH. Translated 
from the Second Edition by Dr. O. OESER. (7s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Certain English psychologists have refused to believe in the 
reality of “ eidetic ” imagery, i.e. the projection of subjective 
optical images, which may range from the physiological after- 
image to the actually seen memory-image. This book describes 
the experimental work undertaken first at the University of 
Marburg, and later in many other parts of Germany, which has 
led to new developments in regard to the theory of psycho- 
physical types, based on the vividness of eidetic images. The 
book appears to be a translation of three distinct essays, and 
many readers will feel the lack of an introductory chapter to 
give unity and coherence to the essentially difficult subject- 
matter. 


Psychology of Early Childhood: up to the Sixth Year of Age. 
By W. STERN. Supplemented by Extracts from the Un- 
published Diaries of Clara Stern. Translated by ANNA 
BARWELL. Second Edition, Enlarged and Completely 
Revised in Accordance with the Sixth German Edition. 
(18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The first English translation of Stern’s work was published 
in 1924, and was received with such enthusiasm that a second 
impression was issucd in 1926. Meantime, in Germany, child- 
psychology was making rapid strides, and almost every year a 
revised edition of this book was published. Finally the sixth 
edition contained so many changes that a new English transla- 
tion was necessary. The present work is well abreast of the most 
important advances in the field; much fuller treatment is 
given to the experimental examination of young children, and 
the chapters on creative activity and the will have been entirely 
revised. 


Child Psychology. By Prof. MARGARET W. CURTI. 
Longmans.) 

This is one of the ablest books of its kind that has yet appeared, 
and should find a place in the library of every training college. 
It gives a comprehensive survey of the psychology of normal 
children, with additional matter on special types which throw 
light on the normal. It is thoroughly up to date, and introduces 
the student to modern experimental studies, and also suggests 
possibilities for further research. The chapter om Mental 
Inheritance is unusually full and sound, and the “ selected 
references ” for additional reading are very well chosen. 


(12s. 6d. net. 


The New Generation : The Intimate Problems of Modern Parents 
and Children. By V.-F. CALVERTON and S. D. SCHMAL- 
HAUSEN. (20s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Educational Achievement in Relation to Intelligence: As shown 
by Teachers’ Marks, Promotions, and Scores in Standard 
Tests in Certain Elementary Grades. By C. W. St. JouHn. 
(16s. net. Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 


(Continued on page 936) 


Two Cantor lectures of the series of three being given at the 
Roya Society oF Arts, by Prof. C. R. Darling, on “ Modern 
Domestic Scientific Appliances,” remain to be delivered 
(December 1 and 8). Prof. Darling is discussing heating of rooms, 
cooking appliances, and miscellaneous apparatus. . 

& & * 


Proposals are on foot for the formation of an Association of 
Examiners for the adequate discussion and ventilation of the 
problems with which examiners are faced. It is suggested that 
the inaugural meeting be held early in January. Further par- 
ticulars and information may. be had from B. C. Wallis, 345 Stag 
Lane, N.W. g. 3 
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NOW COMPLETE. THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
There is no more authoritative Encyclopedia published. 
Ten vols. Imp. 8vo. Cloth, 210 net. 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT says: ‘‘ I have brought myself up on ‘ Chambers’s 
Encvclopedia,’ which is the best thing extant of its size. The new 
edition thereof is one of my latest joys.” : 


Before purchasing an encyclopedia examine the 
new cdition of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopeedia,’’ which 
may be seen at all the leading booksellers. 


Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 
The Great of all Nations and all Times. 
New Edition. Cloth, 15s. net; Half-Morocco, 80s. net. 


Chambers’s Cyclopeedia of English Literature 
Three vols. Cloth, £28 net; Half-Morocco, £6 net. 
A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English tongue 


from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with Specimens of their 
Writings. Ilustrated. 


Chambers’s Scots Dialect Dictionary 


Popular Edition, §s. net. 
Comprising the Words in use from the latter part of the Seventeenth 
Century to the Present Day. Compiled by ALEXANDER WARRACK, M.A., 
with an introduction, and a Dialect Map by WILLIAM GRANT, M.A. 


Chambers’s 20th Century Dictionary 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymological, with Illustrations. Thoroughly 
Revised Edition. With Supplement containing hundreds of Words, Terms, 
and Phrases of recent Coinage and Currency. 


Britain’s Birds and their Nests 
By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. 28s. net. 


With Introduction by Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, and 132 Drawings in 
Colour by GEORGE RANKIN. 


3s. 6d. EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS 
The Small Dark Man. By Maurice Watsu. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator says: ‘‘ One of the freshest books it has ever been our 
joy to read.” 
The Key Above the Door. By Maurice Watsu. 8s, 6d. net. 
A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. Barrie: “ Dear Mr. Walsh,—I am 
enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three cheers.— Yours 
sincerely (Signed), J. M. BARRIE.”’ 
While Rivers Run. By Maurice Watsn. &s. 6d. net. 
Punch says: ‘‘ A story whose characters are gloriously alive.” 
King of the Highland Hearts. 
By WINIFRED Duke. 8s. 64. net. 
“It’s a great story finely told.”’— Nation and Athenaeum. 
Scotland’s Heir; Wae’s me for Prince Charlie. 
By WINIFRED DUKE. 8s. 6d. net. 
“Iam of opinion that it is one of the finest historical novels in the 
language.’’---Sir JOHN Ross. 
The Bright Eyes of Danger. By Joun Foster. 8g. 6d. net. 
Deals with the entrancing period of ‘ The Forty-Five.”’ 
‘* A fine Stevensonian Romance.’'—Christian World. 
An Entirely New Volume. SECOND SERIES. 


The Children’s Book of Wild-Flowers and the Story of 
their Names. By GARETH H. BrRowninc. 10s. 6d. net. 
With 50 full-page Illustrations in Colour by M. C. POLLARD. 
Mr. Browning tells all about the romantic associations of the flowers 
with people of the remote past. 
“ The coloured plates are alone worth much more than the price of 
the book.” —Sccttish Country Life. 


BEAUT.FUL PRESENTATION VOLUMES. Now 6s. net. 


Adam Bede By GEORGE ELIOT 
Lorna Doone By R. D. BLACKMORE 
The Cloister and the Hearth By CHARLES READE 


The above are Choice Editions of these masterpieces of fiction with delightful 
Drawings in Colour by Gordon Browne. 

NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Westward Ho! with Drake. By Escorr Lynn. 6s. net. 
Yellerlegs. A Story of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

By L. C. DOUTHWAITE. 3s. 6d. net. 
Dare at St. Martin’s. A School Story. 
By D. STAPLETON. 8s. 6d. net. 
Dorothy’s Dilemma. By ELsıE J. OXENHAM. 8s. 6d. net. 
Not an Ordinary Girl. By May BALDWIN. 3s. 6d. net. 
Cross and Sword. A Story of Joan of Arc. 
By Davin Ker. 8s. 6d. net. 
Eustacia Goes to the Chalet School. 
By E. M. Brent-Dyer. 38s. 6d. net. 


W.aR. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh 
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THE SCIENCE OF MARKING 
By TERRY THOMAS, M.A., Ph.D. 
Headmaster of Leeds Grammar School 
An attempt is made to deal with Marks in a 
scientific manner. Methods of Marking 
are discussed and illustrated by graphical 
methods. These methods are fully explained 
and examples of their application given. An 
introduction is given to modern statistical 
methods of dealing with Marks and numerical 
returns. 4s. 6d. net 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
By HERBERT E. PALMER 
With an Introduction by Sir Arthur Quiller- 


Couch. ‘“ Valuable and suggestive to all teachers. 
This book holds ‘infinite riches ina little room.’ ” 
—-Observer. Second Impression. 38. net 


A SCHOOL LATIN COURSE 
By G. A. MORRISON, M.A., LL.D. 
This is a course intended to cover three or fouryears’ 
work in Secondary Schools. Part II appeared 
recently and Part III will be issued early in 1931. 

Part I. 2s. 6d. 


şo ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


Sensational Book Bargain 


THE ADELPHI EDITION 
OF THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF 


JANE AUSTEN 


Published without a case at 35s. net, now 


offered ina handsome case at 218. (postage 18.). 


Seven delightful volumes : Old Face Type, good 
margins, blue cloth, gilt lettered. A real addition 


to any library or bookshelf. This and 450 other 
BOOK BARGAINS will be found in our new Christmas 
Catalogue No. $54 post free on request. 


W. HEFFER e” SONS LTD., Cambridge 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
. Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science and for the Geography 
Diploma. 
Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 
Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 


For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C.4. 
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Size and Form in Plants : With Special Reference to the Primary 
Conducting Tracts. By Prof. F. O. Bower. (128. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Though this volume is too special for school use, from it 
school teachers should gain ideas with which to enrich their 
elementary lessons. Using chiefly the ferns and their allies, 
Prof. Bower advances the view that increase in size is an im- 
portant factor in bringing about changes of form in the con- 
ducting tracts, and gives instances of the varied devices adopted 
by plants in the endeavour to maintain an area of ‘‘ surfaces of 
transit '’ adequate to the needs imposed on them by increase in 
bulk. Thus a thread is afforded on which to string together 
structural differences occurring in several types employed in 
elementary courses. 


An Introduction to Human Experimental Physiology. By Dr. 
F. W. Lams. (12s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The outstanding feature of this work is that the experiments 
are chiefly such as can be performed by the student either 
on his own body, or on that of a fellow student. The course 
prescribed is excellent for those studying at universities and 
hospitals, but is too advanced for school use. 


An Hour on Health. By Dr. M. FISHBEIN, (4s. 6d. net. Lippin- 
cott.) 
No reader of this lively American book is likely to become a 
hypochondriac. Sound common sense pervades its pages; 
and a quietus is administered to more than one faddist. 


The Origin of the Human Skeleton: An Introduction to Human 
Osteology. By Dr. R. Broom. (10s. 6d. net. Witherby.) 

Earth and Sky: A Brief Account of the Earth's Situation in 
Space, with Some Account of its Internal Structure. By 
C. H. DoBINSON. (38. 6d. Black.) 

Easy Lessons in Television. By R. W. HUTCHINSON. (Is. 9d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

A Treatise on Light. By Dr. R. A. Houstoun. Sixth Edition. 
(128. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Astronomy: An Introduction. By Prof. R. G. BAKER. (16s. 
net. Macmillan.) 


School Certificate Magnetism and Electricity. By Dr. H. Toms. 
(5s. Pitman.) 

The Bronze Age. By Prof. V. G. CHILDE. 

Cambridge University Press.) 

Quantum Chemistry : A Short Introduction in Four Non-Mathe- 
matical Lectures. By Prof. A. Haas. Translated by L. W. 
Copp. (6s. net. Constable.) 

A History of Science and its Relations with Philosophy and 
Religion. By W. C. D. DAMPIER-WHETHAM. (18s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The Materials of Life: A Simple Presentation of the Science of 
Biochemistry. By T. R. Parsons. (10s. 6d. net. Rout- 
ledge.) 

Sponges: Their Nature, History, Modes of Fishing, Varieties, 
Cultivation, cic.’ By E. J. J. CRESSWELL. Second Edition. 
(3s. net. Pitman.) 

Photochemistry. By Dr,D.W.G.StTyYLz. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Post-Primary Science. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT. Book I. 
First Year's Course. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Elementary Quantitative Analysis. By Dr. W. Briccs and H. W. 
Bausor. Revised by Dr. D. R. SNELLGROVE. Second 
Edition. (3s. University Tutorial Press.) 

Alternating Current Electrical Engineering. By W. T. Macca.tt, 
Second Edition. (15s. University Tutorial Press.) 

How You Work: An Introduction to the Human Body. By 
Dr. ISABEL WILSON, (38. 6d. net. Howe.) 

The Universe Avound Us. By Sir J. JEANS. Second Edition. 
(12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Alternating Currents for Technical Students. By C. C. BIsHop. 
(8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The Island of Penguins. By CHERRY KEARTON. (10s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

General Chemistry for Colleges. By Prof. B.S. Hopkins. (128. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

Elementary Biology: Notes for Revision. By T. H. Savory. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Systematic Inorganic Chemisiry: From the Standpoint of the 
Periodic Law. By Prof. R. M. CAVEN and Dr. G. D. LANDER. 
New and Enlarged Edition. (93. net. Blackie.) 


(8s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Education Authorities’ Directory, 1930-31. (12s. 6d. net. 
School Government Publishing Co., Ltd.) 

This excellent reference book of the administrative side of 
education is so well known and appreciated that it is sufficient 
to say the present edition is of the usual high standard. It has 
been most carefully brought up to date and includes the details 
of changes in Scotland due to the transference of authority. 


The Students’ Handbook to the Universities and Colleges of 
Cambridge. 1930. June. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

This vade-mecum on the University and Colleges of Cambridge 
has been revised to include the new regulations for exemption 
from the Previous Examination and the modified regulations 
for the Economics Tripos and the examinations in agriculture. 
The revised chapter on expenses is of special interest. The 
intending student, and teachers advising their pupils, will be well 
advised to consult this handbook on all possible occasions. 


Careers for Women. By Leonora EYLEs. (5s. net. Mathews 
& Marrot.) 

Miss Eyles, who has been making careful inquiries for the past 
five years into care2rs open to women and girls, gives sound 
advice in her well-balanced and most readable book. Each 
career quoted is considered under the headings: General 
Qualifications, Temperamental Qualifications, Cost of Training, 
Time of Training, Prospects, Places of Training, and Financial 
Aids to Training. 


Pitman's Year Book and Diary, 1931. (1s. 6d. net. Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 

This concise annual for all who are interested in commercial 
education, commercial and professional examinations, and office 
work, is of the same high standard as previous editions. It 
contains a preface by Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., many 
special contributions, and a wealth of information of value to 
the business man and woman. 


Journalism as a Career: Plain Counsels by Leading Journalists 


on the Qualifications and Training Needed, the Duties and 
Conditions of Work, and the Monetary and other Rewards 
that May be Expected. Edited by W. T. CRANFIELD. (5s. 
net. Pitman.) 
Journalism, like the stage, has a peculiar fascination for many 
people. The editor of this book says that it attracts, not only 
youth in search of a career, but also middle age desirous of 


swopping horses in mid-stream. To the heated imagination of 


such folk this book brings the cold douche of fact and of in- 
formed opinion. There are fourteen chapters by as many 
specialist writers. Lord Riddell leads off with a chapter on the 
psychology of the journalist, and the remaining chapters deal 
with special and foreign correspondents, parliamentary journal- 


ism, journalistic literature, and criticism, sports, open‘ngs for 


women, the technical press, and so on. No important aspect 
of journalism seems to be omitted, and every aspect is dealt 
with by a master hand. This is the kind of book that ought to 
be in the library of every secondary school. 


The Origins of Popular Superstitions and Customs. 
KNOWLSON. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

This book contains a selection from the accounts of popular 
customs and beliefs given in Brand’s “ Popular Antiquities,” 
supplemented by material from other sources. The author con- 
fines himself to customs which are observed at the present day. 
As a popular presentation in handy form of some interesting 
records of custom and superstitution, the book has its merits. 
It will serve as a convenient book of reference when further 
information is desired to supplement the brief accounts of popular 
festivals and observances which now occur with some frequency 
in the daily press. In some cases, however, the information is 
inadequate, or its significance not sufficiently brought out; as 
for instance when the author deals with harvest customs, and 

(Continued on page 938) 
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BRITISH-MADE 


OPTICAL PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 


FOR 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Optical Lanterns—Soience Lanterns— 
Projection Microsoopes—Polarlscopes 


—Epidiascopes — Projeotoscopes — Etc. 
for 


TRANSPARENT AND OPAQUE PROJECTION 


for use in the 


Lecture Theatre, Class-Room, Laboratory, Etc. 


New List sent post free on request. 


NEWTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 


Estab. 
over 200 
years 


Opticians 
to H.M. 
the King 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


ViIsiTIXG PRINCIPAL —EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OP MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

pre OP METHOD—ETHEIL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
oma. 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 

THE CHRISTMAS VACATION COURSE will be held 
DECEMBER 2th, 1930, to JANUARY 3rd, 1931, inclusive, at 
THE DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23 STORE STREET, LONDON, 
W.C. 1, under the direction of MISS ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., 
Dalcroze Diploma, assisted by MISS CONSTANCE HOOK, 
L.R.A.M., Dalcroze Diploma, and MISS HEATHER GELL, 
Dalcroze Certificate. 

Classes for BEGINNERS and NON-BEGINNERS 


Prospectus from the DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C.1 (Tel.: Museum 2294, 10-1 and 3-5). 


A Whole World of 


I d © A 8— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 
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VA VAVAVAVAVAVAVA. 


A fine historical novel 


THE 
CONFLICT 


A Saga of the Seventh Century 


by 
E. E. KELLETT 


Manchester Guardian: “ We have a 
vivid impression of the beauty and 
wealth of cathedrals and monasteries, of 
the clash of arms, of only half-forsaken 
altars, of kings and queens, of sorcerers, 
priests, and warriors.” 


Sunday Times: “ Mr. Kellett has no 
inconsiderable share of the great gift 
which makes the fortune of such books 
as Charles Reade’s splendid romance, 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth’—the gift 
of clothing the thin shadows of a remote 
epoch anew with flesh and blood. . . .” 
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University of Strasbourg, 


FRANCE 


AAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVA 


WINTER TERM, 1930-31 
November 3 to February 28 


SUMMER TERM begins March 2nd 


Course for Foreign Students : 
‘Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes.” 
Special Lectures on French Language 
and Literature for Foreign Students. 
Complete Course of Phonetics. 
Practice in Reading and Speaking, 
Translation, Dictation, (Composition. 
Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 

Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 
BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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the corn-baby, or with witchcraft. In view of the book’s title a 
more serious defect is that in scarcely any case does the author 
seriously attack the question of origin. Even if some customs 
can be traced back to Roman times, there is still the need of 
further interpretation. 


Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors, 1930-1931. (J. & J. Paton. 
1078 pages. 5s.) 

The thirty-third annual issue of this useful guide will be 
welcomed by all who require an up-to-date list of good schools. 
The book contains a good map showing the relative position of 
the towns mentioned. The schools are classified and the fullest 
information is given of fees. If there is a miniature rifle range, 
cadet corps, or chemical laboratory, the fact is indicated and 
where entire charge is undertaken this is noted. Though, on 
page xiii, the Journal is still given its older title, the book is 
wonderfully accurate and worthy to be called the Schoolmaster’s 
“ Whitaker.” 


Rough Islanders or the Natives of England. By H. W. NEVINSON. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

As the author remarks in his preface, a good many excellent 
books have been written lately about his subject, especially by 
foreign critics, who write so easily because thev know so little, 
for we are all aware that ignorance makes generalities easy. 
Mr. Nevinson, on the other hand, writes easily because he knows 
so much. He is English to the core, but he is one of the most 
vastly travelled Englishmen living; not only therefore does he 
know his rough islanders, but he knows what other nations 
think and say about them. He writes about the monarchy, 
which stands as firmly rooted as ever; the nobility and the 
upper classes whose position has radically changed, especially 
since the War; the middle classes ; and the manual workers in 
town and in country. And he writes about the interests of the 
English—-sport, politics, religion, and art. The closing chapter 
explains the English sense of humour. To this indication of its 
gencral contents we can only add that we have found not a 
dull page in the book. From beginning to end it is interesting, 
racy, and full of sympathy with its theme. 


Number for the Tiny Children, with Story, Jingle, and Song ; 
also Games, Jingles, and Individual Apparatus for Senior 
Infants. By Ria MACALISTER. (3s. 6d. Brown.) 

The Practical Phraser. A Series of Exercises in Phrase-Writing, 


in the Advanced Stage of Pitman’s Shorthand. By J. 
Hynes, New Era Edition. (1s. Pitman.) 

The Overseas Empive in Fiction. An Annotated Bibliography. 
Compiled by WINIFRED Hiri. (3s. Od. net. Oxford 


University Press.) 

Evans’ Entrance Examinations for Scholarships. 
ations. (gd. net. Evans.) 

Physical Training, Games, and Athletics in Schools. A Textbook 
for Training College Students. By M. B. Davies. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin,) 

Chambers's Navigation. A Guide to the Examination of Second 
Hands, Skippers and Extra Skippers of Fishing Vessels 
and Trawlers. By W. J. Cairn and H. McCartitum. Part I. 
New Edition. (5s. Chambers.) 

All About Ships and Shipping. A Handbook of popular Nautical 
Information. Edited by E. P. HARNAcK. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and brought up to date. (7s. 6d. net. Moring.) 

The Junior Typist. A Practical Handbook for Junior Shorthand- 
Typists, Students, and Typewriting Examination Candi- 
dates. Second Edition (Revised). By ANNIg£ E. Davis. 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Early Farmers. By KATHARINE E. Dopp. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Salesmanship and Advertising. By H. W. HouGutTon. (5s. net. 
Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Birkbeck College (University of London). 
193I. 

Nyasaland Protectorate. 
the Year 1929. 
The London School of Economics and Political Science. Lectures 
and Classes on Railway and Cognate Subjects, Sesssion 

1930-31. Summary Programme, Session 90-3. (6d.) 

University of London. University Extension and Tutorial Classes 
Council. University Extension Lecture Courses and University 
Tutorial Classes. Session 1930-31. 

Lectures Worth Hearing and Books Worth Reading, together with 
a List giving full Particulars of the Archaeological, Art, 
Dramatic, Literary, Musical, Operatic, and Scientific Asso- 
ciations and Societies of Sheffield, with Notes on the Sheffield 
Public Libraries, 1930-31. (Sheffield Education Committee.) 

The World Association for Adult Education. Eleventh Annual 

“Report and Statement of Accounts, 1929-30. 


1930 Examin- 


Calendar for 1930- 
Report of the Education Department for 


Production and Trade of the Dominion of Canada. Prepared in 
the Statistics and Intelligence Branch of the Empire 
Marketing Board, September, 1930. (2d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Production and Trade of the Dominion of Newfoundland. Prepared 
in the Statistics and Intelligence Branch of the Empire 
Marketing Board, September, 1930. (2d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Handbook of 
the Education Committee. Part II. Higher Education. 
Section XI. Courses for Teachers. (b) Sessional Courses, 
1930-31. (Wakefield County Hall.) 

University of London, University College. Department of 
Phonetics. Phonetics, Spoken English (for Foreign Students), 
and Linguistics. Session 1930-31. 

London County Council. Annual Report of the Council, 1929. 
Vol. III. Public Health (Including the Reports for the 
Year 1929 of the County Medical Officer of Health and 
School Medical Officer, Main Drainage and Housing.) 
(2s. 6d. King.) 


THE NINETEENTH CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS.—The conference will be held at University College, 
London, from Wednesday, December 31, 1930, to Wednesday, 
January 7, 1931. The President—Sir Richard Gregory—has 
chosen ‘‘ The Worth of Science ” as the title of his presidential 
address on the afternoon of the opening day. Mr. James 
Fairgrieve, Lt.-Col. Sir William Furse, Miss B. Hosgood, and 
Mr. C. B. Thurston will be the four principal speakers at the 
joint meeting of the affiliated associations at 5 p.m. on Monday, 
January 5, when “ The Teaching of Geography ” will be dis- 
cussed. The chair will be taken by the President. Thirty-six 
affiliated associations are arranging meetings to be held during 
this week of conferences. In addition, the Central Council for 
School Broadcasting will give a lecture-demonstration of educa- 
tional broadcasting on Tuesday, January 6, when Prof. Winifred 
Cullis and others will speak on * The Teaching of Biology by 
Wireless.” On the same date the British Social Hygiene Council 
will hold a meeting, at which Dr. H. Crichton Miller will speak. 
In addition to the usual exhibitions of school books and of 
school handwork and equipment, the Columbia Graphophone 
Company and the Gramophone Company are arranging exhibits 
and demonstrations of educational records, and the B.B.C. will 
exhibit model receiving sets and literature dealing with the 
use of sets in schools. Full information regarding all the meetings 
and exhibitions is not yet available. It will be included in the 
official programme which will be published about December 15, 
and which can be obtained for 2d. (3d. post free) from the 
Conference Secretary, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

$ s 2 


BrITISH MUSEUM REPRODUCTIONS.—We have in previous 
years directed attention to the reproductions from illuminated 
manuscripts issued by the British Museum in the form of 
Christmas cards. The trustees of the Museum have this autumn 
made some further additions to thes2 cards, and we would re- 
commend readers to apply for a complete list of the repro- 
ductions to the accountant of the British Museum. Among the 
additions are four sets of postcards at 1s. per set of six cards. 
Set B45, “ The Hundred Children,” consists of six quaint illus- 
trations of the games and amusements of Chinese children taken 
from a long Chinese painted silk scroll; the six miniatures in 
Set B46 are from a Mughal MS. dated 1610-1611 A.D., entitled, 
“ The Lights of Canopus ’’—a collection of Persian tales. The 
pictures represent hunting scenes and colloquies of sages with 
disciples and beasts and birds. Among the larger reproductions 
we may mention No. 26 (Is. 6d.), consisting of a large initial R 
framing an Annunciation ; No. 27, an initial P framing a Nativity 
and Angel and Shepherds, and No. 28, the Assumption of the 
Virgin (1s. each.). 

$ $ g 

DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS.— The London School of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics is holding a Christmas Holiday Course which 
promises to be unusually interesting. In addition to Miss Ethel 
Driver, Dalcroze Diploma, Mistress of Method in the Training 
Department of the School, who will be in charge of the course, 
there will be two teachers of note who have been making special 
post-graduate study of movement in its latest developments in 
Geneva and in Australia. This course gives a unique oppor- 
tunity for people to become acquainted with the Dalcroze 
Method in its recent aspects. It will cater for the new-comer 
in search of information, the teacher anxious for refreshment, 
the artist desirous of experiencing beauty in form and sound, 
the student of music, and the student of the dance, all of whom 
will gain help and inspiration from it. 
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SHAKESPEARE—a best-seller 


In 1893 Mr A. W. VERITY edited 
A MIDS UMMER JV NIGHT'S DREAM 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


In 1923 bis edition of CYMBELINE 
was issued as the 30th volume in the 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE AND 
MILTON FOR SCHOOLS 


Two Million Copies 


of these Shakespeares and Miltons 
have been. sold, and about SEVENTY 
THOUSAND copies are still sold 


CVETY Year 


Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. 
The Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools 


With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Fcap 8vo. 


A Midsummer-Night’s Twelfth Night. 2s. 6d. King Lear. 2s. 6d. 
Dream. 2s. 6d. King Richard II. 2s. 6d. Macbeth. 2s. 6d. 
The Merchant of Venice. King Henry V. 2s. 6d. Hamlet. 2s. 9d. 
2s. 6d. Cymbeline. 2s. 9d. Coriolanus. 2s. 6d. 
As You Like It. 2s. 6d. Julius Caesar. 2s. 6d. The Tempest. 2s. 6d. 
Edited by GEorGE Sampson, M.A. Much Ado About Nothing. 3s. 6d. 


The Cambridge Milton for Schools 
Arcades. 2s.6d. Samson Agonistes. 3s. 6d. Odeon the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, 
L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Lycidas. 3s. 6d. Comus and Lycidas. 2s. 6d. Comus. 
2s. Paradise Lost. Books I and II, III and IV, V and VI, VII and VIII, IX and X, XI 
and XII. 3s. each volume (containing two Books). Sonnets. 2s. 6d. 
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GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY BOOKS 


The Cambridge School Geographies 


By E. D. LABORDE 


STAGE I. NOW READY A series of eight books for Ele- 

BOOK I. PEOPLE OF OTHER LANDS sil d/o early irate SO 

With 16 illustrations (4 in colour). Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. new Suggestions of the Board of 
BOOK II. PEOPLE OF FAR-OFF LANDS Education. 


With 25 illustrations (5 in colour). Crown 8vo. ıs. 9d. Books I and II are written in story-book 
form and are intended to arouse the interest 


A N of young children for the more formal stud 
: BOOK Il. : THE HOMEL D provided in the later Socks. In the frst 
With 21 illustrations. Crown 8vo. ıs. 9d. volume some English children are taken by 


the Wind King in a magic chariot to visit 


BOOK IV. GREAT AND GREATER BRITAIN representative scenes in selected European 


countries and meet typical folk ; the second 


With 33 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. book carries the children farther afield to 
counie and people outside the European 
world. 

STAGE II. IN PREPARATION The third book brings the pupils back to 


: i aie o rere and taan wa the 

BOOK V. OTHER LANDS, I (Australasia, Africa, Geography of their surrounc uap shat Ie 
S. America) idea of typical local Smee and life in the 

- ous parts o e e, and o e 

BOOK VI. OTHER LANDS, II (N. America, Asia, creer economic products of each of these 


cts. 


Europe) With the volumes of Stage II a more formal 
BOOK VII. THE BRITISH ISLES ee 
BOOK VII. THE WORLD. Sa auatines tor came tae of tne eure 


“ An excellent book of good format, as is usual with books from this well-known Press, and is issued at a 
very reasonable price. The matter is very lively and interesting, and proved an absorbing book to at least one 
child of 9, to whom it was passed as an experiment. Very readable and containing much sound geographical 
knowledge . . . the human interest is the chief aim throughout.”—The Schoolmaster on Book III. 


Cambridge School Histories 


By MARGARET M. ELLIOT 


BOOK I. THE MIDDLE AGES IN BRITAIN 
Fully illustrated in line and half-tone, with maps, plans, and time-charts. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A new series of history books for Senior and Central Schools, based upon the Hadow Report. The first 
book is now ready, and the remaining two books, bringing the history down to the present da? , are already 
in preparation. Social History and the History of other countries are used extensively to provide a back- 
i to the story, and there are chapters on Contemporary European events. The illustrations are a great 
eature of the series. 


“ The book is well planned, the material has been most carefully selected. . . . A well-written book, 
reliable. . . . The illustrations (over sixty in number) have nearly all been taken from contemporary sources, 
and many of them have never been seen in our school textbooks. No pains have been spared in their collection. 
. » . The book is admirably got up ; it bears the stamp of scientific production, and every teacher should obtain 
a copy.’ —The Schoolmaster. 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


33rd ANNUAL EDITION 


1930. 
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Principals wishing to have thelr schools 
included in the next Issue should apply 
for terms, proof of value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Pians 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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REASON 


BY E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


OXFORD BOOKS 


IN ARITHMETIC 


3s. 6d. 


_ A stimulating and provocative work on the 


teaching of arithmetic. 


THE LITTLE BIBLE 
SELECTIONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 28. Ód. 
With an Appendix for Teachers and 


Parents, together with Time Charts 
and four Maps. 


THE AENEID 

BY J. W. MACKAIL. 18s. net. 

The aim of this edition of the Aeneid 
is to present the poem in a single volume 
of manageable size, and with just as 
much of explanatory, introductory, or 
critical matter as may enable it to be 
read continuously with intelligent appre- 
ciation. It contains a revised and re- 
punctuated text (based on Hirtzel), a 
commentary printed below the text, a 
long introduction, and certain other 
appendices. The commentary is not 
linguistic or grammatical, but aims at 
elucidating meaning, structure, and poetic 
quality. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS 


BY F. D. V. NARBOROUGH. 
20 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The latest addition to the ‘ Clarendon 
Bible.’ 


TRADITION AND DESIGN 
IN THE ILIAD 


BY C. M. BOWRA. 125. 6d. net. 

This book is a study of the Iliad as a 
work of art. The author shows how 
Homer takes traditional themes and 
artifices and subordinates them to his 
poetic purpose. In the course of the 
book many aspects of the Homeric 
question are considered from a new point 
of view, including language, metre, and 
history. It closes with a chapter on the 
probable place and date of the com- 
position of the poem. 


4s. 6d. net. WITH 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROME 
BY H. A. TREBLE AND K. M. KING. 28. Ód. 

The book is an attempt to outline the mul- 
tifarious activities of the Romans, whom 
beginners in Latin are only too often led to 
think of merely as a fighting race. The 
illustrations, many of which appear here for 
the first time in a school textbook, are not a 
mere supplement to the text: they are often 


the basis of the text itself. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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